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The stars (•) in the follow¬ 
ing Index Shaw where engravings 
occur, and the prefixed figures the 
number in the article. Articles re- 
fencing directly or indirectly to 
Bees, Cattle,Insects, hfanures. Trees. 
Weeds, etc., wUl be found indexed 
under time general heads. 


Accidents—^Slowing Machines.349 

“ Drowning.4*..454 

Achiileas, The.293 

Acids and Alkalies.8 

Address, J. Stanton Gouid_208 

Adobe and ConcreteBiiiidings.13’7 
Adobe Wails, Lathing upon.., .88 

Adonis, Spring.*..182 

Advertising Agency.242 

Advertisements—Good, 10—Bead, 
85—Reliabie, 352. 

Advertisers, to.10^7-126. 

Agric’i and Farmer’s Columns.206 

Agric’l Fairs, Buiidings.95 

Agric’i Coilege—Mass., 6-279-316 
—Penn., 174-397. 

Agric’i Paper—New.168 

Agric’i Schools.15 

Agric’i Society—Vermont, 89—N. 
Y. State, 6-128—Officers of New 
York State, 86—Starting, 95—To 
Officers and Members, 280. 
Agriculture—Conn. Board, 1866, 
351—Dep’t of,2-207—InHamilton 
College, 88—Meeting of Conn. 
Boai’d,89—Report of Comm’r of, 
6—Report of Department, 50. 

Agriculturist—To Secure.314 

A Few Turns Ahead.104 

“ All the Year Round ”. 103 

Almshouse—Mass. State_316 

Always Too Late.88 

Annual—Agric’i.5-46-85-130 

Annuals—Our.351-434 

Animals—Dead, 55 — Exhibition 
of, 279. 

“An Opinion as Is an Opinion,”314 

Antelope-Prong-horn, * 237_A 

Correction, 280. 

Apples, 368—As Pear Stock, 48— 
Dodge’s Crimson, 103—For Vin¬ 
egar,!^—For Wi8.,129—Grimes’ 
Golden Pippin, «20—In England, 


352—Pomace, 17. 

Aquarium—Salt Water.*..179 

Arbor, or Trellis.g 

Ashes—Leached andUnleached 280 

Asparagus.. 

Asphaltuin Floors.4,37 

Authors—To. 47 

S 

Back Volumes Supplied.6 

Balsam—Fir.. 

Barberry Hedges.4.35 


Barley—Early Sowed, 244-279— 
Large, 87. 

Barn Cellars, 435—Door Fasten¬ 
ings, * 57—Good Farm, ♦ 214— 
Plan, ♦ 28(4-*361—Room, 402. 
Barometer—Challenge, 169 — In¬ 


doors, 8. 

Barrels, etc.. Tight.207 

Baskets—Home-made.*. .1.37 

Basket-making.8-*213 


Bats—Plying Quadrupeds, ♦ 401_ 

Fruit-eating, * 441. 

Beans, 171—190 Kinds, 86-Payin<^ 
Crop. 51. 

Bear—Am. Black, * 173—Cinna¬ 
mon, ♦ 3S9—Polar, * 173. 


Beaver....*....63 

Bedding Plants.221 


Bees—Apiary—Calendar for Jan., 
3—Feb., 43—March, 84—April, 
124—May, 164—June, 204^July, 
240—Aug., 276—Sept.. 311—Oct., 
348—Nov., 391—Dec., 431 —Pe¬ 
riodicals, 8—Italian Queens, 242 
— Impurities of Drones, 54 — 
Forced Drones, 171. 

Bene.435 

Berries—Picking.220 

Beurrfe—How Pronounced.7 

Bills—State Bank.. 815 

Binding—Home-made.88 

Birds and Eggs.241 

Birds and Fowls...350 

Blackberry, 207—Kittatinny, 350— 
Propagating, * 61-411—Pnining, 
292. 

Blackbirds vs. Robin.208 

Blacking-brush Holder, Patent,244 

Bluffton Wine Company.88 

Bones-Dissolving, 213—Slaughter¬ 
house, 129—Value, 394. 

Books, 258—Book Dep’t, Agric’t, 
10—In Preparation, 127—Amer¬ 
ican Gardener’s Assistant, 10— 
American Naturalist, 50-127-280 
—Appleton’s Am. Annual Cy¬ 
clopedia, 244—Bommer’s Man¬ 
ure, 87-207—Breck's New Flow¬ 
er, 47—Chemistry of Farm and 
Sea, 278—Copeland’s Country 
Life, 10—Cotton Planter’s Man¬ 
ual, 88—Draining for Profit and 
Health, 47-208-352—Fruit Cul- 
turist, 168—Flint on Grasses, 358 
—Gardening for Proflt,21-^7-127- 
314—Gregory on Squashes, 243— 
Journal of Hortic. and Florists’ 
Companion, 87—Manual of Bot¬ 
any, 351—Miles on Horse’s Foot, 
88—Mohr on Grape-vine, 243— 
Practical Entomologist, 314— 
Short-hornHerd,209-SmallFruit 
Culturist, Fuller, 47-168-169-207 
-315—Sunshine and Showers, 
351—Trapper’s Guide, 395-Veg¬ 
etable World, 351 —Vineyard 
at Lakeview, 47—Warder’s Am. 
Pomology, 47. 

Boxes, Barrels, etc.—Tight_207 


Boston Fun...434 

Bottling Cider.43Q 


Bots and Gikls’ Column. 

A Ants,Strong Little People,67— 
B Baby Ned, 187-225 — Beggars, 
Street, 25 — Bells, About, 
416—Bird Catcher, Novel, 148 
—Blowers, *i47_Borer Under 
Water, 107—Boys, To Finish, 
148—Boy, Training, 187—Boy 
with His Eyes Open, 415— 
Boys and Girls, Our Old. 415 
—Bouquet, A Curious, *67— 
Box, A Curious, *455—Breath 
Experiments, 298-333 — Bully 
0 Rebuked, 456-Cat, A Home- 
Loving, 148—Catacombs, The, 
873—Charley’s Question, 334— 
Childish Conceit, 188—Christ¬ 
mas Presents, 455—Cotton on 
the Gallows, 68 — Courage, 

True, 333 — Cowards, *107_ 

Curious Book Worm, 68— 
D Danger of Hasty Words, '416— 
Disturbance, Serious, 374— 
Division, A Fair, 297 —Doc¬ 
tor’s Talks, *147-*188-*225 
E —Earth, Size of, fO^S—Edit'drs, 


Hit at, 103—Educated Senses, 
262—Engineer, An Ignorant, 
455—Excitement Among the 
Monkeys, *148—Experiments, 
Instructive, *261—Eyes May 
F Deceive, 67 — First Lesson, 
*226 — Freedman, A, 297 — 
G Game, A, 25—Game, Our Ar¬ 
tist’s, *297—Garibaldi, 456— 
Grandpa’s Spectacles, 334 — 
H Greedy Dick, *187 — “ Hand¬ 
some is that Handsome Does,’’ 
188—Happy New Year, 25— 
Harebrained Team, *68— 
Home Guards, The, *298— 
I Independence Day, 262—Iron 
at $20,000 per B), 261—“I 
L Wasn’t Watching,’’ 148—Lit¬ 
tle “ Tot,” 456 — Laziness, 
Cure for, 25—Life, An Event¬ 
ful, 297—Lively Time in Pros¬ 
pect, *334—Love, Measure of, 
415—Loving Sister, The, *374 
M —Many a Slip Between Cup 
and Lip, *262—^Meeting, Great 
Family, 298—Merry Christ¬ 
mas and Happy New Year, *26 
—Motion, About Perpetual, 
N 373 —Nest, Valuable, 297— 
Newsboy Correspondent, 2,98 
P —Parrots, Stories of, 25—Pat¬ 
tern Building, *225—Physiog¬ 
nomy, Study in, *23—Plain 
Words, Use, 373—Plant Some¬ 
thing, 147—Plaything, New, 
*67—Please Don’t, 188—Po¬ 
liteness, Lesson in, 416—Por¬ 
trait, Lifelike, * 188 — Prob¬ 
lem, Geographical, 107-188— 
Problems and Puzzles, 25-67- 
107 -147 -187-225-261-297-333- 
373-415-455—Pump, Wonder¬ 
ful, 373—Puzzle, Spanish, *226 
R —Puzzie Picture, *261—Rail¬ 
road, Our, *456 — Ride by 
S Wind Power, 455—Sentinel, 
A Faithful, 415—Sliver, A 
Troublesome, 297—Suspense, 
T *108—Tanner, the Kind HearU 
cd, 261—Terriers vs. Cats, 333 
—Thumbs, Three, *188 — 
Tools, Master Workman’s, 68 
—Toy, New and Useful, *147 
U —Uncle Paul, 108—Use Wliat 
W You Know, 107 —Waiting, 
but not Watching, *416 — 
Work, Small Piece of, 297. 
Boys—To Keep on the Farm. .405 

Bread Kneader. . .315 

Breeding Imported Animals.. .245 

Briars—To Get Rid of.394 

Brimstone—Showers of_*. . 168 

Brooms—Patent.344 

Broom-Corn Seed. 394 

Buckwheat.8-253-285 

Buffalo, The American. ..*309, 323 

Building in Cold Climates. 98 

Bulbs—Fine, 395—Spring-flower¬ 


ing, 370. 

Butchering at Paris.350 

Butter Boxes for, 168—Carrot 
Juice in, 209. 

“ Butter and Eggs ”.351 


c 

Cabbage, 87—Club-foot in, 8— 
Feeding Out, 437—Varieties, 19 
Canker Worm—Remedy for.*.102 

Capital in Farming.352 

Carrot Culture, 134r-For Spring 

Feed, 49—Juice in Batter 209 

Castor Oi! Bbau.*171-434 


Catalogues Acknovdedged, SO-87- 

127-209-315—Noteworthy-60 

Cattle—Abortion in Cows, 207-213 
—Bulls, Belgian, * 273 — Bull 
Stable, *18—Breeding Imported 
Animals, 245—Cow Stables, *90 
—Cows in Yoke, 49—Disease in 
Cows, 130—Family or Dairy 
Cows, 58—Fine Devon Steers, 
49—Head of Calf, *60 —Herd 
Book, 209—High Price Cows, 81 
—Hoove, 243 — Lice on, 245— 
Milch Cows, 244 — Milking 
Cows, *361 — Milking before 
Calving, 246 — Photograph of 
Cow, 8—Pleuro-Pneumonia, 175 
—Raising Calves, 49-88—Sale of 
Short-Horns, 166 — Short-Hom, 
*408—Short-Horns in England, 
394—Stanchion for, *48—^Torture 
at the Stack, 129-169—To Yoke 
Oxen, 402—Transporting, 324— 
Warts on Cows’ Teats, 49. 

Cats—Horticultural Value, 219— 
Music, etc., 225. 

Cedar and Thom Seeds.103 

Cellars—Above Ground, 6—^Bam, 
316—Wet, 127. 

Chapped Hands. . 49 

Cheap Homes.437 

Cheated by “Doctors”. 88 

Cherries—Early May and Early 

Richmond. 62 

Chess. 244-816-403-437 

Cheese—Cheddar, *132—Factory316 

Chickory. 88 

Chromo-Lithography.436 

Churning—Aeration in, 243—In 
Cold Weather, 394 — Tempera¬ 
ture for, 244. 

Cider.276 

Clearing Land.438 

Climate—Influence of.351 

Clotted Milk.437 

Clover—Good Crop Seed, 48—In 
Hlinois, 350 — Pasturing First 
Year,349-^Raising Seed,13—Red 
and Wliite, 350—Second Year, 
289—Turning in, 285—Value, 90 

Cluks.280-315 

Coal Ashes.129-395 

Coal Tar and Asphaltum, 97—and 
Gas Tar,394—and Rat8,9—Fence 
Posts, 395. 

Cockle instead of Wheat.89 

Coffee Roaster.*..186 

Commercial Enterprise.242 

Constit’n of a Hortic’l Soc’y.. .447 

Contents—Table of.47 

Corn, 170—Blight, 129—Cobs, 128 
—Cribs, ♦ 323—Cost of Raising, 
323—Cultivation of, * 405—Fer¬ 
tilization of Indian Corn, * 178 
—Egyptian, 852—Fodder, 321— 
In Drills, 435—Indian, in Drills, 
214—Harvesting, 362—Husks,253 
—King Philip, 129—Manure, 289 
—Measurement ©f Unhusked, 
131—Nutritive Value, 245-316— 
Plowing for, 394—Prairie Sod, 
325—Small Cobs Desirable, 135. 


Corn Dropper.*..168 

Corn Husker.321 

Corn Planter & Manure Sower..49 

“ Cornea Restorers ”.88 

Cornell University.0 

Corners—Spare. 256 


Cotton and Manure, 437—At the 
South, 284—Culture, 135-178— 
Work on, 434—Plantations, 249 
—Planto’s Manual, 88—Moth, 
* 4?l3. 


Correspondents-To.. .6-166 

Cow—Milker.89 

Cows Holding up Milk. 437 

Cranberry Culture.98-183 

Cream—Frothy, 128—Temperature 
of, 88. 

Criticisms.288 

Crops, 241-324—And Weather, 315 
—For Orchard. 257—Reports and 
Prospects, 277—Rotation in E. 
Penn., 288—Transporting, 245— 
Turning in Green, 89—Valley of 
the Lehigh, 243. 


D 


Dairy Farms .12 

DairjTHen’s Assoc’n—Am.6-89 


Dashes at Hoirsekeeping with a 
Free Pencil, * 259-295-*.331. 
Death—Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture, 278—Jno. A. King, 289— 
Siebold, 9—Thomas Brown, 280 
—Wm. N. White, 315. 

Decrease of Population in Agric’i 
Districts, 217. 

Degeneration of Varieties.320 

Department of Agriculture. .2-207 

Dictionary—A Good.436 

Difficult Question.9 

I*'tching.212-253 

Documents Acknowledged..50-.352 
Dogs, *139-244-394—Income from, 

. 364—Law, National, 40.3—Law 
in Conn., 168—Laws, * 91—New¬ 
foundland, * 448—Statistics, 175 
—Tax. 246. 

Door Knobs—Cleaning.7 

Drain Tiles.353 

Drains, 170—Difficulty with, 438_ 

House, 395-Outlet for, 51. 

Draining,131-212-279-320-Beneflt, 
52—Facilitated and Cheapened, 
* 404—For Proflt and Health, 47 
-208-352—John Johnston on. 98 

—Marshes, 129— Plow in, 360_ 

Thorough, *318—To Dry Spriima 
89. ’ 

Drought at the West.357-397 

Drowned—Treatment of the *. .453 
Drying Fniit, Hops, etc... .*..257 

Dusf-pan—Patent..’244 

Dyeing Brown.. 

Dwarfs—Standard.59 


E 


Eagle—The Bald .♦ 34 

Earth—Dry. gg 

Earth Closets vs. Water Closets,360 

Editor—Rev. Wm. Clift,.’.10 

Editorial Jottings in Europe 278- 
857-439. ’ 


Edgings and Edging Plants.... 327 

Electricity—Lightning.’' ggg 

Embanlmients—Tight.*.. 446 

Emigration Statistics.. .104 

Emigrating. 

Encourage the Boys..247 

Engravings—Fine.2O6 

Entomology—Glover on.... ^ '354 
Evergreens—To Help Growth, I44 
Variegated, 17. ’ 

Evening Post—Supplying.35 

Excursion—Grand. §g 

Exliibition—Am. Institute.344 

Experience of a Subscriber... leg 
Exports from France to Eng 
land, 243. 


Exposition—Paris, Visit to.. .207 
Exprbls—Ti'ansportatibh by.. .^5 
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F 

r«ctB A'lonr ?cat.t*’ 

Fair*, C7>-.\ tilri-*v?3 at, W—Aim-rl- 
can ln»llt;it», SjJ—H icln^ 

at, - K. iitU' ky 

State, 99H—L'xilaiaiia Slat *. 121>- 
JJlciil^an State, K., 

-y. T. St.ate, xn-NiJut S'ovKo 
rod, i:.a, 3JS-Olllci ra of, 2;^ -Ohio 
State, rartlalltlc^ of Jadci-.s, 
11-.State and Other, Wl—State 
S!i-*ep, 2i?.)—Staten Ii'.and, 38T— 
Avisconsln State, 3UJ. 

Fallowlnit, Summer.2Stl 

Farmer*’ (,’lnii, 8er.«e at. 59—Hope 
for, ST —Medicine at, 3’>2. 

Farm Boiler*, ISI-Karmera' Home 
Journal, t-lT. 

Karmlii!:—U t Cltjr People, 52—By 
I’rolcsalonal Men, 12 '.>-i;oimI and 
Bad, 21T—Mow Doee It Pay, 3M - 
In Colorailo, 43; -Iniliana, SIT-Iii 
(irain DUlrlet* Penn, and S.J., 
S<!-SIT—Sew Way, 1’2—CnproBta- 
bl-. 12. 

Fartna — .\dvertt*ed, 199 — Baying 
and Relllng. 40T—Indiana, SPi— 
Price of Bailor. 199—l.arge and 
Small, 4.)T—M 11s, 13—Small, 63— 
tVestern tirarmr, 324. 

Farm Wouk.—<’ Uemlar for Jan., 2 
— Keb., 42-Mi h., S.’-.Viir., It!— 
.May, 16.»—.Jane, 2<r3—July, 23S— 
Ans, 2.4—Sept, 810—Oct., Sl«- 
Nov, 59>—Dec., 439. 


Fauhlona. 24-231 

Fred Cutters.3'.2 


Feeding—Deatgn In, 136 — Green 
J’odder, 2S; — In Winter, 96 —011 
and Colton See<i Ca'se. IIO. I 

Fenees—Farm.*210 .\ero*«Stream», I 
•ni —Plan, ’^C.—Port*, pin—Stone, i 
184—Whitewashed and I’aintcd. 


257—Wire, 6—Willow Stalcrs fbr, 
•S.«. 

Ferret.*—Fiperlence with..93 

ri'dd«—l.arge.291 

Fifteen .MontlH, 1 year.31.5 

Firewood on the Prairies.217 

Fire and W.it-r proof Wai-h. 241 

FUb Oil and Oaauo—-Manufactured, 
•l'"l. 

Flah—Uestocklng Illrera.*..210 

Flea-beetle—Ora|>e-Tlne.*212 

Flour 120 per hbl. 24S 

Flowrb Gardrs' and Lawx.—C al¬ 


ender for Jan . 8 —Feb., t-T—Meh., 
83-April. 121—.M ly. 161-Jone. 204 
-^iily. 2l.'>-.\us.. ’276 -Sept.. 311— 
f>ct.. 317—Nov.. 391—Bee.. 43'. 

Flowers—.\stllbe Japonlea, *22—do. 
Varle;;ate<l, •219—Scllla llyacln- 
tholdea. •.$70—Camellias, 7—Dah¬ 
lia, 7—D.ahlU IraperlaUf, ‘IS—do. . 
lioota, 8—Flower do Luce, * 294— 
Faciisiaa, Not Blooming. * 419— 
Gcraulam, Gbrlre de Nancy, 350— 
Lidy’i Slipper, Showy, •■253— 
Lilies. Varieties of, *119—Lobcll.as, 
Beaut Ifni, 391—.Marigolds. Fine, t'U 
—Orchids, Group of. • 313—Pclar- 
gontnm, Bloomlns, 9—Double, 311 
—Variegated, 830— Petunia*. • 3.’7 
—Vlolet.% •n0-*llt—Viola Comiita, 
•2V»—Virginian Lungwort, • 'ii.'. 

Flowers-Garden Kxperlence, Jil¬ 
in New Vorlc, iO-tiuerlcs, 7 — 


Wild, 293. 

Fremontia Callfornlca.*..218 

Friends—Onr Feathered.*. .201 

Followers In Maugera.57 

Food —C ook 1 n g.13-19 

Foreign Items.4*7 

Forest* In France .830 

Fox-Hed.II 

P'rosts.369 


F’rnlt —C.illfornla. 7—f’rltlc Criti¬ 
cized. 221—Grower*’ Society, W. 
N. V.. 87—Ohio Notes. 31.1—Pre- 
acrrlng Mouses, 30-l;f>—I’i’Caervlng 
Solution, 21;—S. W. Georgia, 282— 
Names, IWJ. 

Frcit r..tRi>KX.--CaIendar for Jan., 
3-Feb., 4.1-Mch, S-l-Apr, l’2rt- 
May, in.l-Jiine, 20.1-.Tnly. ’iiu-- 
Aug.. 273-S..pt, 3Il-Oct., 81?- 


Nor.. 391—Dee., 431. 

Fungi.321 

P'urrow-i-Klat or Lap.7-12.1 

I'urs—To I'res*ivc.'-'I’.i i 

C I 

Garden and Farm. ... 329 ^ 


Uardoiu Kitchen — (.’alendar for j 
Jan., 3—Feb.. 41—March, — i 
April. l’23-.May, 163-June. '203- 
Jnly, 239—k*;.!—Sept., 311— i 
Oct., 3l7-.Vo7..39t-DVc.. 131. ' 


Gardening. Mar’icet at the South, 
367—Wlnilow, • 111. 

Gas Tar for Post*. 87 

Gates, Donbln Kutrance. • 4d> — 
Simple Farm, • 97-Slldlng or 
Bal.ince, U—Self-closing. • 4.10. 
Grafting -Eii'erlmeut. 412—Unnat¬ 
ural. 9. 

Grain-Cutting and Curing. • 293— 
P'roiu Germany, 88—Mnlslng, 10 '’>— 
Ulpcnliig, 131—Selecting .Socil, 87 
Gr.tpcsanil ttrape-vlnes—Correc¬ 
tion, 1'29—.\t Pltlsburgh, 352 — 
Beautiful Leaves, S—Books, Three 
New. 314—Concord and Discord, 
101—Culture and Vine Training, • 
113-Kxhibltlon at 21.1 Broadway. 
4»-Flea-bectle. 212—From Call- 
fbmla. 4.'W-Fnl!er‘sCulturlst, 88- 
126—<»rai>i‘s and Grape Culture, 
1 l2-.'I29-;iiil-Ul-l.'.9—Grower»’Meet¬ 
ing, — .Mohr on. 213 — .More 
Literature. 243 -More Vines, 213— 
Queries, 213 — Trelllsc.*, 22i>-435— 
Young, 259. 

Grapery, Cold-Calendar for March. 
94—.\pril, 121—May, 164—June, 2U4 
July, 210—Ang., 276 —Sept., 311 
—Oct. 3ls—Nov., JJI. 

Grass, 2!S-Fllnt’s Work. 5.19-Hnn- 
garlan, 2I3-Name<l, 350—Mehne- 
rtcr’s Bromus, 290—Top dre«slng. 
291. 

Grarelly Overflow.8 

GravcI-wall House*.le* 

Green and Hot houses—Calendar 
for Jan.. 3—P'eb., 43—March, 914— 
April, 124-May, ICl-Junc, 264— 
July, 216—.Vug., 276~.Sei)t.. 311— 
Oct.. 319-Nov., OOl-Dec., 432. 

Ground Vinery.153 

Guano-Supply of, ia-Fl8h,208. 
Gyp*nm.885 

H 

Half Dollar FasBy Earned.186 

Hand Weeder—New.*..49 

Hanging Baskets.i ll 

Harrows—Thill and Pole.1,32 

Harvest—Mesulta..290-319 

Have Done with It.852 

Hay—And Other Food, Value, 215— 
Barracks, Jersey, • 136—Forks, 
Horae, • 176—Trial Fork, 127— 
'M’hen to Sell, 216. 

Heating Small Green-h«nses.t-cs 

Heellngln.8 

Herhaecons Pertunlala.4.3"> 

Hcrlis—Sweet.182 

H.ekory Withes, Use, 87—Nuts,.Vro 
They Seeds, 439. 

Hoe—Hexaroer’s M'ldc-prongod, * 
319. 

Holciis Tartaricnm.316 

Holibs.•..r,i 

Honey—To Separate from Wax. .’244 

Hook.s—Convenient Farm.*. .491 

Hops. 325—Culture, 128-335—In Call- 
forsla. 49. 

Ilopc.'nl .“elgn.253 

Horse Stall—Improved.*..110 ; 

Horee-racliig at Fains, 93-127-163-212 
-21.5. 

Horseradish—To Grow.*. .111 

Horses-.Vbdomlnnl Tumor In, 437— 
Breaking, 1'29—Cribbing, 1129—De¬ 
struction of. 394—Doctoring, 213— 
Driving to Plow, 49-134—P’nttenlng 
P’ood lor. 4 S—Followers In Man¬ 
gers, * .57—Foot In .Mouth, 391— 
Hlnis to Keep'-rs, '3 -Hitching, * 

14—Mares as Mule Breeders, .55— 
Mares Breeding, 9.5—Mares Foal¬ 
ing, 86—Mile* on Foot, 88—Three 
Abreast, • 250—Throe .Members of 
the Teinperanre Society, • 389. 
Hortleu’.lural—Annual for 1867,5-40- 
Work In D. p’t, ■'-13-12i-;63—Criti¬ 
cism. ’269—Show In Queens Co., 
209—Laws of Ill., 80—Live Soelciy, 
416—Ofllccrs of Societies, 213—111. 
Soc’y, 6—Indiana Soc'y, 43—It. I. 
Boc’y, 209-Soc’y Wanted, 220. 
Horticulture — Am. Journal and 
P'lorlsts’ Companion, 87—Hobbles 
In, 101—In Indiana, 329. 

Ilol-bed -Straw Cover.63 

Household Ornaments, * 65-* 105- 
IIV 371-* 113-* 451 

Housekeeper’* .Advice.411 

Mousi-keeper with Small Children, 
21'.. 

Hom-ikeeplng—Prize Articles, 23-49 
Mouses—Cheap and Convenient,* 11 
—Damp, .351—Plan for, • 96. 
Humbug-Plants, etc., 126—M'orsc 
than, 167. 

Humbug*—At the So'ilh, RO-Doeep- 
tlve Circular. 211—Gift Kiitcrpiize. 


206— Horticultural. 126—Manure 
Frau<K ’279—“Northern Coffee." 6 
—Sundry, 16-10-8 >-i .■ 6 -if, 7 -> 07 - 2 H_ 
278-311-393 — Trea Swindle, 816— 
Ticket Swindlers, 86. 


Ico-hnnse—Cheap. 893-In Cellar. 395 

lee—Gathering.•. .j.t 

Ichneumon File*.*..370 

Implement*—Catalogne of Ag’1,.3 5 

Improa’ement—Agricultural_ 325 

Indiana State Fair.433 

Incubators. 350 

Information for Subscribers.280 

Insect Eni-rale*.i>42 

Insects-Eggs, 316-On Plums, etc. 9 

I nq niries—Personal.891 

Invention—Lady's.290 

Investing in the Farm.134 

Iowa State Fair. 439 

Irrigation—Garden,.*..98-220 


Journal of the Farm.437 

Jndaa Tree.* .144 

Jujube. 435 

Judging Fruits at Fairs.452 


Kidney Vetch.412 

Klngllsher*—Gronp of.*..l 


I.nhcls—Zinc.222 

Labor In Ag’1 CoH„ 217—ITlce of.212 
Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Ass’n, 
41“. 

Land—.And Fences, 357—Bringing 
up Sandy, .391—Cheap In Va., 395— 
Improved by Grazing, 380—.Much, 
316—Object In AVorklng, 406—Over¬ 
cropped, 24.5—Penn., 316—Tenn., 
215—Worn-ont. 54-3i'M. 

Laurel Poisoning-.8 

Leave* from the Diary of a Young 
Housekeeper,* 65, -106- * 145-223-259- 

* 2a5,-331-87I-4i:M.54. 

Leaves from my Journal. 66-106-146- 
I8->-260-2a5-3 52-372-11 1-454. 

Letters — ltegt*terecl, 169-241-273 — 
Unanswered, 169. 

Lice—Cure for, on Cattle, 215—Plant, 
’268. 

Lifting Stones.138 

Lightning.268 

Lime, S7 o21-.395—Burning. * ITii. 
Liming Land, 285—U.se of, 24.3—W.a- 
ter, etc., 9—5Vatcr and Fire, 8. 

Lizards.*. .217 

Lohella.s—Bcantlful.395 

Louisiana Fairs.139 

Lynx—Canada.*. .93 

IVI 

Machinery on the Farm.281 

Mall—Transportation by.280 

Maize—Peruvian.162 

Mangel Wnrzels for Sheep.138 

.'lannrc, .56-316—Bommer’s Method, 
87-2)7—Clover and Straw.Ol—Com¬ 
posting, 67 — Compost Forest 
Leaves, 995—Corn for,299—For the 
South, 40.’—Hair for, 20S-Hcn, 19 
—“ Live" Ashes,21.5—Manufactur¬ 
ed. 48—.Making, 256—Night Soil, 59 
—Pipe for Liquid, 89—S.alt as, 9— 
Stable, anil Lime, 87—Stale Fish, 
129-^Suhslltute for Stable, 395— 
5\'hat to Buy, 169. 

Map of Maryland.86 

Market Gardening at Paris.22 

Market Ileports—Jan., 5—Feb., 15— 
March, 8.5-Aprll, 125—May, 166— 
June, ’206-,JaIy. 240-Ang., 276- 
Sept, 312-Oct., 318 —Nov, SOS- 
Dee., 4.32. 

Market Keports—English.316 

JIarkets—N. Y. Live Stock, 1866, 47 

Mass. Agricultural College.4.35 

Maihnshek Pianos.431 

.M.ita—Door.7-18 

Meadow Mice.*^.319 

Meadows—Swamp, .58—Taking up, 
415—Treatment, 407. 

Meats — Bolling, 7—Influence of 
Moon on, I‘28—Keeping Fre»h, 211 
—To Keep Smoked, 123—Smoking, 

* 416. 


Money—Carrying and Sending, 164 — 
Investments, 352. 


Medicines to Try. 

.169 

Melon Vines—Soapsuds on.. 


.Middle Tenn. 

.16 

Microscopes—Bowen’s. 

..*..242 

.Mice-To C.et Rid of. 

.1’28 

Milk for New York City. 

.16 

Milking Stool.-i,* 52 -* 301. 


Ml.tlug of Varieties . 

.3C8 


Moreton Karin. 

.170 

Mountain Sh'-ep. 

.*..218 

Mowing Macbliips—.Accidents_249 

.Muck-Mines, 285-500 Loads of. 437 

—Composts, 49. 


Mules—A IVord for. 

.16 

Music Store—New*.,. 


-Murrain—Texas. 


Mnsqultoes. 351-Nets for, 816. 

Mr. Judd and Ofllce. 


Mntual Exchange. 


N 


Narclssns—Hoop-petticoat... .*. .499 

Native Woods. 


New Ofllce, 245 Broadway. 319-* 397 

Nebraska Plums. 

_ 

Newsboys’ Lodging Honse.436 

New A'ear’s Present. 

.I.'F) 

No Plants for Sale. 

.126 

“Northern Coffee”. 

.6 

Notes of Travel. 


Nurseries. 

.352 

0 


Oats—The Surprise. 


Of Small Consequence_ 

.6 

Oil-Cake. 

.208 

Oranges.. 


Orchard and Nurserv—Calend.ar for 

.Ian., 3—?'eh.,43—March.RS—April, 

m-May, 1G3-June, 203-July, 

239-Aiig., 275—Sept., 311- 

-Oct., 317 

Nov., 391—Dee., 431. 


Orchards—Cultivation of 

182-On 

Gravel, 214—Setting out, 

43. 

Orchids—Group of. 


Opossum. 


Otter—The American. 

....*..401 

Osage Orange. 8S-167—As 

Tree, 351 

—As Hedge Plant, * 364 

Seed, S9.5 

Ox-bows and Yokes. 

.351 

Ox-Yokes. 

....* 231 


.2.S2 

Oysters In Salt Lake. 

.......437 

P 


Paint—Red In Garden, 222—Petro- 

lenm, 2S.8. 


Painting Floors. 

.68 

Papaw. 

....*..447 

Papers—Ag’l, Pay. 

.323 

Paper Cutter-Good. 

.48 

Paring and Burning. 

.407 

Partridge—Justice to. 


Partridge-The Flushed... 

....*..345 

Patent Ofllce Reports. 

.1’28 



Peach — Crates, 315 — 

Diseased 

Leaves, 212 —Trees,6—Varieties,411 

Pear — Bcurre Clalrgcau. 

* 63- 

Bcurre Oris d'Hiver, ’ 21 

—Clapp’s 

Favorite, * 410—Culture 

In Conn., 

4t7._Dana's TIovev, 62—In Me.. 244 

—In Cal..48—Josephine de Mallnes, 

* 21—Little Known, * 256—Vergall- 

cn. 4.35. 


Pea.s—Carter’s, 9—Early, 323—Scald- 

Ing, 197-171. 


Peat ns Fuel. 

.128 

Peat and .Muck. 

_83 

Peat Moss and Its Uses.... 

...* .452 

Penn. Horticultural Soc'y. 

.434 

Pencil—Indelible Horticultural 8-315 

Percentage on Investments.177 

Perseverance and Pianos.. 

.213 


.127 

Petunias. 

....* 827 

Phenomena—Wonderful... 

.9 


.hi 

Plano—A Good. 

.242 

Pickles—Cucumbers for, 309—Keep- 

Ing In Salt, 128. 



.281 

Pine Barrens of the South. 

.130 

Pipe—S.sfe 5Vatcr. 

.391 

Plants by Mall, 50—Grand Old. 350— 

In Rooms, 4 ;5—N.smed, 

881-395— 

AVUh Gray Foliage, 350. 


Plants— .Amaranth, Blood red, 253— 

.Bamboo, Silver Striped, * 181— 


Dutchman’s Pipe, * 222—Edging, 
827-Llzard'8-taU, * 452-OIcnnder, 
Propagation of, 4,85—Pond Lilies, 
895 —Pampas Graas, New, 22—Mab- 
blt-foot Clover. * 830 - Itlclnus 
R.angulneus, 412. 

Plaste.r on New L.'ind, 399—Use of, 
852. 

Plastering va. 5Vcather-boarcllng, 168 

Plowing, Fall to Kill Grubs, IS—For 
Corn, ;! 9 l-Hol(Ung Lines ta, 13— 
Pastures and Meadow, 89 5\ Ith 
One Lino, 437. 

Plows — Docker’s ClcvlA * 214 — 


Dlchlng, 895 —Trial of, 169-209_ 

Left-hand, * 251—Points, 358—Side- 
bill or Swivel, 40O-Slngle Lines 
and Left hand, SS-Use In Drain. 
Ing, 360. 

Plowman, Mechanical.g 

Plum—Miner.128-244-1,52 

Pomologlcal Soc’y—Am., 17 - 168 - 314 - 
3'2-4r2-4.’)8. 

Pork—Repacking Salt. 211 

J’ostage.. .....393 

Post-ofllee Money Orders.278 

Potato Planter. 25 -) 

Potatoes, 13—Growing, 2S.8—Experi¬ 
ments, 90—Harlson, 437—In Cel¬ 
lars, 9—Raising. 16—Sweet, 87— 
Under Straw. 245. 

Poultry—Artifleial Egg Hateliers, 
3.50—Black Spanish, 129—Chicken 
Ailments,4,8—Clioler,*, 394 —Change 
of Color, 88 —Close Breeding, 411 — 
Cure for Gapes, 24.5—Crevecocur 
Fowls, * i? 2 — Disease, 350—Eggs 
for Setting, 128-Establisliment,'9 
—Fancy, 54—Fattening, 40.3—Feed¬ 
ing, 435—Fowls In Garden, 289— 
French Fowls, 246—Ge.yelln on, 
280—Ilen-house. * 97—Hens’ Nests,* 
172—Keeping Eggs 203—Matters, 
168—Moat lor Fowls, 48—New Era 
in Breeding, 218—Poultry Book. 
Fannders’, 83 — Prize Freneh 
Fowls, * 362—Tegetmeler on, 208— 

Two Eggs a Day...IJ 9 

Ponltry Society—Amer., 211-395— 
Exhibition, * 317—Fancier’s View,* 

PMlrle AVolf..‘..il 

Premiums-1-11-S4-125-165-30.5-241- 

27G-312-353-3.51-3.5.-)-356-392-415-43J 
Premiums—Books and Papers as 412 

Prescribing at a Distance.123 

Prize Essays In Honsekeeping...l27 

Produce-Future Prices. 51 

Profits of a Small Place.451 

Propagation by Layers.222 

Proper Bad”. 10 

Proverbs—Farm. 88 

Pruning.*. .(50 

Publisher-Sam’l Burnham. Jr....46 

Puma—The.*..247 

Pump—Portable.QSO 

Pump for 5Vells.129 

Pumps and Water Pipes. 8 

Pumpkins for Food.89 


Q 


Quarries—Selling Land for.120 

Queries.334-394 

Quinces.243 

R 

Race for the All-win Pnrse of the 

Jockey Club.*..326 

Raid into Mo.410 

Raspberries—Black Caps, 183-292- 
* 3.50—Miami, 350—Orange, 316— 

Propagating.411 

Rats—.395—Finality on, 66—Hunt, 8— 
Manner of Trapping, 173—Premi¬ 
ums, 211—Trap .*..251 

Rattlesnake and Copperliead.*. .283 

Reading for Bo.vs and Girls.296 

Recipes-Ilonseliold .209 

Remit—How to.278 

Report—Central Park, 315—Agri¬ 
cultural Department.123 

Request Repeated.395 

Revue Hortlcole.351 

Robins.2S0 

Roofing-Plastic Slate.245 

Rook—European for Insects.391 

Roots-Raising and Storing...90-361 

Root Crops—Large.174 

Russia—Notes on.393 

Russian Sweet Pstatoes.434 

Ruts in Roads.217 

Rye-Early, Feeding.i,315-397 


Sable—The American.*..441 

Sailed for Europe.243 

Salmon—CuKiu’c in Australia, 816— 
Fisheries in England, 351—In the 

Connecticut.316 

S.alt In Wliitewasii.128 

Salt and Pl.aster. 315—And Llmc..437 

Sandy Land.16.8 

Sauer Kraut.*. .361 

Screen for Slielfer.*..131 

Seal—The American.*. .839 

Seeds, 293—.American, 50—Good, 87— 
Of Wild Plants, 222—Trouble with, 

1S4—IVherc to Buy.50 

Seed Corn-Selecting.■187 

Seed Store—11 Park R@w.3.52 

Sensible.•••. 

Servants-Tiidcpcndcrlce of.1S6 
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INDEX 


Sewing Maclsines—Cheap. 8 

Shad and Alewives.*..254 

Shad—Hatching.331 

Shade in Pastures.394 


Sheep and Hogs in Market, 12—An¬ 
gora and Cashmere Goats, 168— 
As Lawn Mowers, 244—Cotswold,* 
299—Cotswold Sales, 315—Folding 
Fleeces, * 215—Foot, • 136—Foot 
Hot, 178—Head of Merino Kam, *41 
—In Oreg»n, 897—Mangel Wur- 
sels for, 138—Mutton and Wool, 
290—Raising, 316-406— Southdown 
Kam,*121—State Fair, 209—Weight 
Merino Fleeces, 397—Winter Fat¬ 


tening.51 

Shot-gun—Good, Repeating...*. .167 
Shrew and Star-nosed Moles.. .*. .53 
Shrews .*..283 


Shrubs—Almond, Flowering, 242— 


BlackAlder,449—Calycanthus,* 104 


—Deutzia, Double, 280 — 

Green- 

house, * 412—For a Grave, 48— 

White-flowering, * 184 — 

Sweet- 

scented, * 104—Snowy Fruited, * 

449—Wiegela nivea. 


Signals—Storm. 


Silk Culture, * 363—New Worms, * 

363. 


Skirt—Boulevard. 


Slugs—Bait for. 


Snails in Cellars, 9—Salt. 


Snake—Blaek. 




Snow—A Fertilizer, 9—Last Winter, 

168. 


Small Places—Profit from.... 


Soap and Candles, 244—Castile, 8 — 

Inquiries, 7—On Oil Slones, 242. 

Soldering Iron. 


Solomon in all his Glory 

*..449 

Some Pumpkins.'. 


Sores on Animals. 


Sorghum—And its Products, 

437— 

Experience, 9-89—Juice, 120 

-VlH- 

egar, 48-123. 


Specialties in Farming. 

...375 

Sports Affecting Fruits. 

....20 


Squares—Neglected..293 

Squash—Boston Marrow, 169—Hub¬ 
bard, 9—Gregory on, 243—Long 
Keeping, 9. 


Squirrels. 


Staple Article. 

. 86 

Steam for Farm Work.... 

.321 

Steamer—Prindle’s. 

.13 

Stock-Breeding. 

.216 

Straw Bed—Use. 

.64 

Strikes-Remedy for. 


“ Stump Lot”—The. 

.407 


Stumps, Quilts and Counterpanes, * 
223. 

Stumps—Rotting.894 

Strawberries—Am. Ins. Show, 281— 
Chas. Dawning, 314—Exhibition, 
168—Late, 7—Metcalf's Early, 242— 
Notes ©n, 2S0-*291-One-Leaved, 
350—Trouble with Plants, 48—Rais¬ 
ing Seedling, '354-328—Sex of, * 181 


Strawberry-tree. 

.435 

Subscriptions. 

.166-206-393 

Sugar-Cane—Brazilian, 

48-In Ne- 

braska, 434. 

Sumach Berries. 


Suiislune and Showers... 

.Sol 

Siveet Potato Culture, 

* 139-183- 

Starting Plants, 143. 
S 5 vine—Breeding of, 444- 

-Fat Pigs, 

49—In Market, 12—Monster Hogs, 
245—Raising, 279—Sufl'olk Pigs, 245 

T 


Taxes—High. 


Teeth and Hair. 


Teeth—Wash at Night... 


Tea Stains—To Remove. 


Thistles—Canada and R. R.403 

Three Members of the Temperance 

Society, ♦ 3S9. 
Thrasliing, 129—Machines 



Tim Bunker, 10—On the Eigiit Hour 
Law, 248—On the Food Question, 
57—On Jim Crow, 174—On Base 
Ball, 441. 

Timekeeper fer $3.*. .240 


Time Tables—Benedict’s.267 

Toad Flax.851 


Toads—Do They Rain Down? 383— 
Garden and Tree, * 211—Jewel in, 
253. 

Tools-Care of, 94—Convenient, *52. 
Tobacco-Influence on Crops...216 
Tomato—Improvement in, 450— 


Keyes’, 3S0. 

Torture at the Stack.129-169 

Trade Sale—Parson’s. 6 

Trap for Rats, etc.*..251 

Transplanting Seedlings.221 

Trees—Ailantlius, 83-410 — Big, of 


Cal., 64—By Roadside, 327—Care 
of Young, * 62—Doctoring, 182— 
Elms and Evergreens, 316—Ever¬ 
greens, To Help Growth, Ill- 
Grafting, Experiment, 412—Graft¬ 
ing, Unnatural, 9—Hecling-in, 8 — 
Maple, Silver-leaved, 243—Osage 
Orange, 351—Standard Dwarfs, 50 
—Medicine, 9—New,103—Nut-Bear¬ 
ing, 144—Packing Nursery, * 365— 
Removing, 142—Thinning out, 184 
—Transplanted, 329 — Treatment 
of Seeds, 17—What to Plant, 409. 


Tree Peddlers.so 

Tree Seed. 435 

Trellises—Grape. 220 

Tritons. .247 

Turnips, 252—Economy of Feeding, 
130—Egyptian, 49. 

Turtle—Green.*. .133 

Two Thousand Good Words.10 

u 

Unwarranted.sO 


Varieties—Mixing.202 

Vaults with Coal Ashes.43S 

Vegetables-Early.164 

Ventilation. 123 


Ventilator-A Simple.*..137 

Ventih-ition of Soil. 437 

View—Value of Good.407 


Vinegar—Apples for, 410—Cider, 208 
—From Apple Pomace, 94—From 
Sorghum, 8-437—Making, 316—To¬ 
mato, 209. 

Visit to London, Paris, etc...169 

w 

Walks and Talks on the Farm—12- 
51-90-130-170--212-253-288-330-357- 
406-440-442. 

Warts — On Cows' Teats, 49 — On 
Hands, 48. 

Washer and Wringer—Premium..89 

Washing Compounds.207 

Wasted Thunder.244 

Watch Improvement. 8 —Winding .8 

Water Cress. 433 

Watering Troughs.437 

Weatlier Observations.241 

Weeds, 293—A Bad, 435—Emigrating, 
9—And Moisture in Soil, 13. 

Weighing on the Farm.207 

Western Opportunities.50 

Wells—And Willow Trees, 816—In a 
Quicksand, 394. 

■Winter Mulch for Grass.435 

Wheat—And Chess, 244-316-403—Cul¬ 
ture, 250-320—Drilling, 321—Fail¬ 
ure, 129—In Me., 49—In the U. S., 
437—In England, 43.5—In Wls., 4.9— 
On Drained Land, 897—Price, 289— 
Raising, 248—Spring, 49—I'lie Win¬ 
ter on, 90-Under Snow, 51—Win¬ 


ter, 49—Yeast, 435. 

Wheelbarrows.*. .56 

Where Can I Get It?.248 

Wliere to Locate... 395 

WhifilGtree Roller.*..168 

Whole or Half Sheets. 50 

Why for Nothing?. 314 

Why It Pays. 127 

Willows and Withes.*. .92 


Wines—American, 17—Making on 
Small Scale, §89. 


I Wine House—Longwortli’s.851 

Winter Quarters.*..367 

Wolf—American Gray.*. .319 

Women Can Help.146 

Work Baskets and Bags.*..185 

Working Heavy Land.25.3 

Work—Winter on Farm.51 


Recipes. 

Beans—Pickling.296 

Beef and Tongue—Pickling.....'1209 
Bread, 4,54—Brown, 209—Good, 94h- 
Graham, 414—Kneading, 315—Eye, 


128. 

Cabbage—Cooking. 128 

Cauliflower—Cooking ;. 209 


Cake—Farmer’s Fruit, ‘245—Ginger 
Drops, 414—Ginger Snaps, 209— 
Molasses, 48 — Mola.sses Cookies, 
209-Newport, 128—Poor Man’s, 414 
—Pumpkin Johnny, 128—Silver, 
209—Uncle Sam’s Fried, 7—Web¬ 


ster.209 

Corn—Biscuit, 128—Cake, 209—Hoe- 

Cake, 128—Muffins. 128 

Cucumbers for Pickles, 209—Pick¬ 
ling, 351—Preserving Ripe.373 

Grapes—Pickled. 315 

Ham—Cooking.. 

Hams—Maryland. 128 

Head Cheese. 454 

Jelly Kells.. 

Meats—Boiling. 7 

Muffins—Corn. 133 

Mush. 7 


Puddings — Corn Meal, 128—Corn 
Starch, 186—Graham, 186—Green 
Corn, 260—Hasty, 7—Poor Man's, 
12 s Rice, 48—Rhubarb, 186—Tapi¬ 


oca, 209. 

Soap—Lime.. 

Sausages.. 

Tarts—Lemon Butter for.209 

Tripe—Cleaning, 7—Cooking. 48 

Yeast—Potato.jgg 


TO IILILOSfM. 


W fOILOfflE 


Aoricfulturist Office, 245 Broadway, 
(2) 396-397. 

Antelope—Pr«ng-horn.237 

Apple — Dodge’s Crimson, 103 — 
Grimes’ Golden Pippin, 29. 

Aquarium.. 

Aquarium—Salt Water.-.489 


Bara Door Fastenings.( 2)..57 

Barn Plans. (3) 214—(4) 280-287—(3) 
361. 

Baskets—Home-made_(4). .137-138 

Basket-making..( 5 ). .215-216 

Bat—Little Brown, 491—Fruit Eat¬ 
ing, 441. 

Boar—Amer. Black, 173—Cinnamon, 
359-vPolar, 173. 

Beaver.. 

Blackberry—Propagating, ( 2 ). . 61-62 

Blowers. 447 

Bouquet—Curious. 67 

Box—A Curions. 45 ,) 

Box Cover—Mosaic . 413 

Brimstone—Showers.468 

Buflals—American.309 

c 

Cabbage.(6)..19-20 

Canker Worm. (5)..102 

Card Basket—Paper. 413 

Castor Oil Bean. 473 

Cattle—Belgian Bulls, 273—Bull Sta¬ 
ble, 18—Comfort in “Stanchions,” 
48-I'Iead of Calf, GO—Manger for 
Cows, 90—Short-horn Bull “Con¬ 
jurer,” 408. 

Gheess—Cheddar.( 10 ). .132 

Christmas Tree.( 10 ). . 4.54 

Coffee Roaster. (2). .186 

Commencement of Hostilities ....334 

Cotton Moth.( 8 ), 444 

Corn Cribs.!(6)!!333 

Corn Dropper.. 

Cora Cultivator.. 

Com—Cultivation of..7. '405 

Corn, 22 and 24-Rowed. '..'(2) . .445 

Cowai’da. 4 Q 7 

D 

Dog—Newfoundland. 443 

.;;;;;44o 

Dogs—“ Sic Semper Cmiibus ”. 92 


Draining. ..343 

Draining-Ditch Filling Scraper, 404 
Drowning Persons—Restoring, ( 4 ) 
453. 

Drying Fruit, Hops, etc.(4)..257 

E 

Eagle—The Bald.82 

Embankments in Draining.446 

Excitement among the Monkeys.148 
Experiment, Instrnetive.261 

F 

Fence—Across Streams, 405—Farm, 

( 6 ) 210—Plans..(3)..285 

Fish—Group of Menhaden, 400—Re¬ 
stocking Rivers.( 2 ). .s.jo 

Flowers—Spring Adonis, 183 — As- 
tilbe Japonica, 22—Astilbe, Vari¬ 
egated, 219—Atragene, American, 
141—Dalilia Imperialis, 19—Deer 
Grass, 297—Dutclnnan’s Pipe, 222— 
Fremontia Californlca, 219—Ivy¬ 
leaved Geranium, 387—Iris, Dwarf, 
294—Lady’s Slipper, 2.55—Money¬ 
wort, 367—Narcissus, Hoop-petti¬ 
coat, 409—Orchids, Groups of, 336 
—Petunia, Double, 327—Scilla Hy- 
acinthoides, 370—Turks Cap Lilj% 
449—Violet, the Czar, 61—Viola' 
cornuta,411—Virginian Lungwort, 
255. 

Fox—Red, 11—Flying. 444 

Friends—Our Feathered. 201 

Frog—Green Tree. 344 

Q 

Game—Our Artist’s. 397 

Gate—Double Entrance, 405—Farm 
(3) 97-98. 

Gate—Self-closing.( 2 ). _430 

Grain—Cutting and Curing.. (4). .282 
Grape Culture and Vine Trainin°- 
(2) 143. 

Greedy Dick. 497 

H 

Hand-weeder.. 

Harebrained Team.. 93 

Hay Forks. Grapples, Harpoons, (14) 
176-177. 

Hay Barracirs—Jersey.(3)..136 

Hollies—American, 64 — European 
64. 

Home Guards... 298 


Horse Stall—Improved...441 

Horses—Followers in Mangers, ( 3 ) 
57-Hitching in Stall, (2) 14—Three 
Abreast, (3) 250-251—Three Mem¬ 
bers of the Temporanoe Society, 
339. 

Hoe—Hexamcr’s Wide Pronged..318 


Hooks-Farm. 

Horseradish—Growing.. 
House Plans, (3) 14-63.... 
Household Ornaments, 
105-(3) 145. 

1 

Ice—Gathering. 

....(2)..404 
(S)..141-142 
..(7)..96 97 
(5) 6S-(3) 


Insects—Grape-vine Flea Beetle, 242 
-^Ichneumon Flies, (2) 370—Cot¬ 
ton-moth. ( 3 ) 444 

Irrigation—Garden.( 8 ) 99 

J 

Judas Tree. 


K 

Kingfishers—Group_ 


L 

Lesson—The Firat. 

Lifelike Portrait... 


Lily—Turks Cap. 

Lime—Burning.. 

Lizard—Pine. 


Loving Sister—The . 



Bynx—Canada, 93—European. 93 

i¥! 

Many a Slip between Gup and Lip 
263. ’ 

Meadow Mice.. 

Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year, 26. 

Microscope— Bowen’s. 343 

Milking Stools..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'52-^364 

Moles-Shrew, 53-Star-no8ed!... .53 

Moose—Male and Female. 464 

Moss—Spliagnum.. 

Mountain Sheep.! ' 2 I 8 

o 

Opossum. J 33 

Oranges—Wild.!l 01 

Osage Orange as Hedge...364 

Otter—American. 494 

...C3)..284 


Papaw—Seed of.. 447 

Partridge—The Flushed. 345 

Pattern Building.225 

Pears—Beurre Berckmans. 256— 
Benrre Clairgeau, 63-Beurre Gris 
d’Hlver, 21—Bonne Sopliie, 256— 
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GUO UP OF KINGFISIIEUS — ALCYONES. — Engraved for tUe American AgnmlturUU 


W?’ li;!V(! hatl (.“vcriil of tin; nu>st beautiful ol 
tlic Kin !;;1 i(ts oii^fraved fur our frontispiece 
tlii nioni.li, 1 '.! t‘> remind our readcr.4 of tlio 
“ lial< \ :)U days” when limy ivent .a-fisliin'^ and 
m^; !e tli(! a; (|Uaiut tne(! uf the brave little fellow 
•who • 'MiH here to be entertainiui^ a party of 
Co but .;mi>ly to introduce this family to 

our n- .'h rs. The Kiiufti-hers are peculiar birds, 
di-'iu uished by their short bodies, short le.irs, 
short loiind'd winirs, larue h(.'ad.s and bills. 
Tlie central one above is our own Kingfisher, 
{Alcrdu (ilcyon.,) with its bright eye ami cocked 


hat, and true Union-blue coat. It builds its 
nests in holes in banks near streams; lives 
upon fish ■which it takes from a poise in the air 
above the water. Its sharp, loud call, quick, ar- 
row-like flight, brilliant maufcuvres, and quick, 
sure pliingf.’s after its fmney prc}’, are familiar 
to every country-bred American. Beneath, in 
the jneturo, flying from us, is the brilliantly 
colored European Kingfisher—a bird of great 
beaul3L The upper part of the bill is black, the 
lower orange colored ; the throat Avhite; the 
crest green and blue; shoulders and wings daik j 


green, 'with the edges of the feathers pale blue; 
the back resplendent azure; tail blue, and the 
whole under part bright orange ; legs red, with 
black claAVS. It is much smaller than oui King¬ 
fisher; and smaller yet, but not more brilliant, 
is the little East Indian one, which is darting 
across the bottom of the picture, ddie spotted 
Kingfisher on the rigid is also a native of 
India, ■where it is called by the natives the 
“Fish Tiger.” It is considerably larger than 
ours, and°is brilliantly, but not gaily_ colored. 
Tlie largest is the great African Kingfislier. 
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l>c|5a,rtmesat ojf Agricaalt^ii*©.— K. bill 
to reorganize this, as under its present head, disgraceful 
concern, has been before the House of Representatives 
twice read and ordered printed. It provides that the 
President shali appoint a new commissioner within 80 
days. There are many wise features in the bill, and some 
that are especially good to correct present abuses, but 
might not wear werl. Wo are glad Congress is brought 
to tUnk on this subject., and hope tor a good result. 


AMEEICilV iCmiCIILTUllIS T. 

NEW-YORK, JANUARY, 1867. 


January seems to have been taken as a starting 
point for the year, because it comes in mid-winter 
at that time — when, for weeks before and 
weeks after the first of the month we have little 
change. The natural end of the year has been past 
for weeks, nature is asleep, and just now taking her 
soundest nap. The natural beginning of the year 
is weeks a-head, when the sun-shine and the mild 
south wind shall wake the buds and the roots, and 
rouse the sods to clothe the Earth in verdure again. 
What better time could we have to stop and take a 
fresh start. Janus of the fables, after whom the 
month is named, is said to look forward with one 
face and backward with another, so we may review 
with profit the old year, and with dilligence and 
fore-thought prepare for the new. 

It would be unpardonable in us not to send with 
this first number of the New Year our cordial good 
wishes to all our friends.—In this we not only fol¬ 
low a very pleasant custom, but sincerely speak the 
wishes of our hearts, that the year may be a j)ros- 
perous and happy one to every reader of the Agri¬ 
culturist., to our beloved country, and to the world. 
Wo shaU labor to make the Agriculturist more use¬ 
ful, more varied, more interesting, and more beauti¬ 
ful, to make the farmer’s calling more profitable 
and elevating to himself and more attractive to his 
children, and to make our journal a welcome visitor 
and safe guide to all who cultivate the earth for 
pleasure or for profit, or rejoice in its beauties. 


Mints atooiit Farm Work. 

Beginning the new year “ with a conscience void 
of offence,” and his pecuniary affairs in such con¬ 
dition, that he may know exactly what he owes and 
what is his due, and of the latter what will be paid 
and what may possibly be lost, the farmer is 
ready to take hold in earnest of his year’s work. He 
should have, as essential to success. 

Definite Plans, not only for 2 months or 6 months 
a-head, but for every day, and as the evening and 
the morning made the first and each succeeding day 
of the creation, so every evening properly begins 
the next day, as it is the best time to lay plans for 
work to be done. This makes the man ‘ ‘ ’ fore-hand¬ 
ed. ’ ’ The work of every week should be planned by 
the Saturday night before. Winter is evening to 
the morning which dawns in April and culminates 
in July. 

Buildings. —Desirable alterations and new erec¬ 
tions may be discussed and planned, timber and 
stones hauled when sledding is good, and prepara¬ 
tions completed before the frost begins to come out, 
immediately after which is the best time to dig cel¬ 
lars, etc., and do grading. 

Stock of all kinds should now, in the beginning 
of severe weather, be well fed and groomed. It is 
really the most critical time, for they now feel the 
change of feed most, and if not kept up and well 
cared for, will begin to run down. 

Cows. —Good hay is not ‘good enough for any 
body’s cows,’ if a few roots daily, and a little meal 
or oil-cake will make the hay go much farther, 
make the cattle do much better, and make their 
whole keeping cheaper, notwithstanding the extra 
work. Do not dry off cows too early, especially 
young cows. If possible, keep up the fiow of milk 
by extra feeding, etc., until within 6 weeks of calv¬ 
ing. Be careful to have no slippery places where a 
cow may fall on the ice; the injury may induce 
slinking (abortion), and this is infectious. If a cow 
with calf shows symptoms of sickness of any kind, 
remove her at once to another barn, entirely away 
from her companions, and keep especial watch upon 
cows that have slunk their calves in previous years, l 
This is a great scourge to farmers in many sections, 
and every precaution should be taken to avoid it. 

Oxen. —See hints in December number. Beef 
cattle will bo greatly benefited by regular carding ‘ 


they need it as much as horses, and we doubt not it 
would be more to the pecuniary profit of the feeder. 

Young Stock. —Keep them growing, and give 
daily exercise and sunning in roomy yards. 

Sheep .—If troubled with ticks, licOj or scab, though 
at this season it will not do, ordinarily, to dip them, 
the spots most affected may be wet with the dipping 
solution, (strong tobacco water, made by boiling 
tobaoco stems, mixed with strong country soft- 
soap). This is best applied by a bottle having a 
groove cut in the side of the cork with which it is 
stoppered. Give sheep access to water daily. It is 
a great mistake to force them to eat snow or go 
without. Feed roots freely to all, and especially 
to fattening sheep. Very little grain will be a 
great benefit, if equally distributed. Handle your 
sheep and know their condition. 

Ventilation. —Stables and cellars need good ven¬ 
tilation. It is better to let in the cold air in blasts 
than to confine the air in the stables so that the 
animals breath it over and over again, loaded with 
the exhalations of their skins and lungs, and the 
vapors which rise from their manure both solid and 
liquid. The health of the stock requires fresh air; 
economy of feeding is a secondary consideration; 
requiring warm stables; both may and should 
be had. In house cellars, especially if damp, the 
gases from the decay of vegetables, though slight, if 
not removed by frequent ventilation, may produce 
miasmatic diseases, typhoid fevers, etc. 

Fowls usually roost as high as possible to avoid 
uncomfortable draughts of air. If indulged in this, 
they often become asphixiated and drop dead from 
their perches, from breathing foul air arising from 
the fennentation of their droppings, or being suf¬ 
focated by the carbonic acid gas from the breaths of 
many fowls, all close to the top of the house, or 
from both causes. In Avai-m quarters sfad well fed, 
they will begin to lay before the close of the month. 

Ice. —See article about tools used in gathering ice 
on page 15. In packing, take care to have the drain 
clear and covered to prevent the air drawing 
through ; and see that the floor is covered thick with 
straw, the ice is closely packed, and the chinks 
filled with snow or ice chips; also that straw or saw¬ 
dust is packed between the ice and the sides, and 
that, if possible, the ice is put in when very cold. 

Seeds. —Keep seeds in a dry cool place away from 
rats, and not in tight boxes of either wood or tin. 
Secure all that you will need, in good time, be¬ 
fore the stocks of seedsmen are exhausted, or they 
have so many orders to fill, that yours will be de¬ 
layed. For the same reasons look out a-head for 

Tools and Machines for spring and summer work. 
Send for catalogues, study ivhat you want, cor¬ 
respond about strength, durability, adaptation to 
your particular requirements, and order in time. 

Manure. —Keep it piled up compactly, so that 
fermentation will go on slowly in the mass. If pos¬ 
sible, have a tank for liquid manure under the heap, 
and pump it up over the solid frequently. Manure 
sheds quicldy pay for their cost in the increased 
value of the manure. See hints on hauling out 
manure in December number. 

Swine confined upon manure under cover, will 
keep hard at work rooting it over and working it 
up all winter, and if it is quite strawy, they will 
not compact it too much, but add much to its value. 

Markets. —We venture no predictions in regard to 
■ the markets, but state as facts, that our grain crop is 
not equal to the demand, that much corn will go 
South, and much to Europe; the wheat will go to 
Europe also—aU that we can spare. Prices are now 
veiy remunerative. Hay and all fodder is high. There 
has been a great rush of beef, mutton and pork to 
market. Those who can hold on to animals in¬ 
tended for slaughter, will no doubt get well paid. 
Still, the turns of speculation and the uncertainties 
of winter and spring travel, involve it with risks, 
and lead us to hold to our oft repeated advice, sell 
when a fair price can be obtained. 

Wood. —Cut fire-wood, also fencing stuff, such as 
needs splitting or sawing, if not cut already, as it 
should have been. Small stuff for fencing, posts, or 
poI®BVBhtmfd bfe cut'when the bark wiR peel off easily. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 

A’ritin-; up these notes for the mouth, luia one 
plea.-«mt feature, for, dry us they may seem, they 
.illow a little piny to the imevinutiou, niul we often 
fancy ourselves as walkiiur in the well kept gardens 
and orchards of onr friends, and talking with them 
of the things of so much interest to both of us. 

e do not make up these hints for the professional 
gardener, for he needs nothing of the kind ; but to 
those to whom gardening is a recreation, and to those 
who follow it us adding mneh to their home com¬ 
forts, wo have reason to know they are useful helps. 
They are intended to “jog the memorj'” at the 
right time, and while they are not supposed to be 
full treatises upon the dilferent bninches of gjirdcn- 
ing, wo are gratilled to find that but few essentials 
are omitted. The enthusiastic cultivator, in what¬ 
ever department, will avail himself of the best re¬ 
corded experience, and have at least one standard 
work ni>on his favorite topic. These notes always, 
among other things, have the fanners’ garden in 
view, aud we aim to interest our agricultural friends 
In horticultural matters. If we could induce every 
farmer who reads the A(jricnUiirist to grow one kind 
of fruit or vegetable more than he now has, how 
gresit the aggreguic increase of comfort that would 
result Why should not your home be the pleasantest 
in all the neighborhood— yourx, reader, we mean— 
your family the most contented, your children the 
most intelligent and refined? Did you ever think 
how far a few shade trees go towards converting 
a house into a home? The comfort and health that 
grow upon currant bushes and strawberry patches, 
and what teachers and preachers are rose bushes and 
garden lilies ? It is picasing to know how welcome 
we arc in so many thousand homes, and to be told, 
as we often are, that these homes arc happier for 
our coming. The Horticultural Department, in 
giving its New Year’s Greeting to botli.old and new 
friends, asks each one of them to acknowledge this 
salutation by resolving to plant either one new fruit 
tree or shrub, one new garden vegetable, or one 
new omameutid flowering plant or shrub. 
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Orchard and \'iir»(cry. 

Did you carefully plant an orchard last autumn, 
and tliink there is nothing to do but wait for the 
fmit thereof? If so, in five years from now we 
shall have letters a.^king what is the matter with 
the orchard. The setting of a tree or i)lant of any 
kind involves a promise to take care of it. Unless 
tln-H"- conditions are accepted, plant no more trees. 

Yunng from the beginning, need constant 

superv ision. Were the trees properly planted, no 
stakes will be needed, but if from careless ])lanting 
or accident, any tree ha. been thrown out of the 
Itcqicndicular, atniighten it up and tie it to a stake. 

Il'irxen or Cuttle often do much damage in young 
plantations, and must be kept out; indeed hogs arc 
the only animals ever to be allowed in the orchard. 
There arc some annoying wild animals. 

ItaJMte arc easily kept off by anything tliat is dis¬ 
tasteful to them. Blood Is found to be as cfllcacious 
as anything else, and is easily obtained and applied. 
A small sprinkling only is necessary. 

Wire will girdle small trees and shrubs. They 
work under cover, and all dead weeds and such rub¬ 
bish mu.st be removed from around the trees. 
Cl.asping the trees with a girdle of sheet iron or old 
tin, will be found to pay where mice arc annoying. 
Tr.imp down loose snow. 

Draine should be opened on the surface, whcrc- 
cver water accumulates upon the surface. In 
j)roi>crly dniined orchards this ought not to occur. 

InKccle can now he successfully headed off. The 
eggs of the Tcnt-caterpilLir seem to be especially 
.arranged with a vjev.r to their rc.ady removal. If a 
swelling i.s seen near the end of a twig, it should be 
looked to, a.s It is likely that there is a deposit of 
eggs glued In a band around it. Thc.se clusters are 
readily s(“cn while the trees arc leafless, and may 
be removed by the aid of a step-ladder, on trees of 
modfiratc size, and on l.argcr ones a pair of shears 
Diay be arranged at the end of a polo to work l>y a 


string. Any time and labor required to remove 
these eggs will be profitably expended. 

Clone arc to be cut at any time in winter when 
the trees arc not frozen. Be careful to label every 
parcel. Saw-dust, fresh from the log, is the best 
possible material for preserving cions. Its amount 
of moisture is just that required to keep them from 
dicing, and it is not sufficient to cause injury. It 
is preferable to sand, as the knife is not injured. 

Hotit Grojt at any time during winter, and set 
the grafte^d roots in boxes of sand or earth. In 
Nurseries, the young stock is to be headed back 
and brought into shape. Never let two limbs start 
so near together as to form a crotch. Make every 
prepanition for the spring trade, and have all pack¬ 
ing material and labels ready for use. 

Manure may be carted out while the ground is 
frozen, and be ready to spread in spring. 

Labels on trees received from the nursery are, for 
safety, bound on tightly In this time of leisure go 
over the orchard and see that no strangulation can 
result from tight Avircs. 

rniit CJardcn. 

The general remarks about orchard trees apply to 
Dwarf Trees in the garden. Some pear trees may 
bo injured by lodging snoAV, which, if it remains 
in the tree, may do mischief. Shake it out. If any 
Grape Vines Avere not pruned in autumn, do it 
now in mild spells, and do the same with 

Currants and Gooseberries. —Keep the bush open 
and shorten in the new growth. Cuttings may bo 
made of the prunings by dipping the loAver ends in 
mud and setting them in a cool cellar. See that the 
Wmter Covering of strawberry and other plants 
is not bloAvii or washed off. If leaves are used, they 
may require a little soil to be throAvn over them. 


Kitchen Oarden. 

Tlie work here is that uninteresting one of prepa¬ 
ration. There is actual work to be done, and there 
is thinking to be done. Arc you growing the best 
and the earliest Amricty of every kind ? Those who 
grow for market, look to earliness as the first essen¬ 
tial, Avhilc those avIio provide only for home use, 
look for both carliness and good quality. When 
one tells us that this or that is the best variety, Ave 
must know what use he intends to make of it. If 
there is one fixed fact in gardening, it is, that the 
crop is in direct proportion to the amount of 
Manure, Avliich should now, while the ground is 
frozen, be hauled to Avhere it is to be used. Fresh 
manure for hot-beds, and composted manure to 
apply to the ground, need different treatment. Well 
decomposed manure maybe taken to the spotAvhere 
it Avill be needed, and left in small heaps, Avliile that 
for hot-beds should not be in so small heaps that it 
Avill be chilled through, but it should be kept in a 
state of fermentation. As soon as a heap shoNvs 
signs of heating, it should be turned over, and 
each turning Avill much improve its quality. Plants in 
Cdd Frames will need attention. If the weather 
is very cold and the plants arc frozen, it is not 
necessary to remoA'e the snoAV from the frames, but 
a light fall of snow, folloAved by inildAveather, must 
be immediately removed. Give air abundantly; CA^en 
take off the glass entirely in mild Aveather, as it is 
the object to keep the plants as hardy as possible. 
If fine Aveatheff’ has made it safe to delay the final 
Covering of celery and roots in pits, do it now. 
At the time Ave Avritc, the middle of December, it 
seems as if this might be delayed for some time. 

Lettuce, Avhere there is a demand for early plants, 
may be forced in a hot-bed. The bed should be ex¬ 
cavated at least 2X feet deep, and this bo filled Avith 
fermenting manure. If not already done, make 
Straw Mats for covering hot-bcd.s,these or shutters, 
will be needed ou severe nights, later in the season. 

Flower Carden and Fawn. 

But little can bo done liere, otlier than the gen¬ 
eral care that every careful person Avill give. 
Evergreens mast not bo allowed to suffer from an 


oveiloading of snoAv, and there arc many close 
groAvmg deciduous shrubs injured by this. Shake 
It out before it becomes icy, and shovel it avvay 
rom the lower branches of trees and shrubs. All 
_ Laijing out of beds and aaMIs may be planned, and 
m a mild season some of the work may be done. 
Plants that are wintered in 

Pits, need air in mild weather. Water only AAfficn 
they seem to actually need it. Keep mice from pits. 

Seedling Perennials in their first winter will do all 
the better for protection, no matter how hardy the 
old plants may be. A mulch over the bed will pre¬ 
vent the roots from injury. Leaves may be used 
or Avell Aveathered muck. ' 


C fee SI R-Sad SS©t-l¥oiises. 

It is not well to let any collection reach a tem¬ 
perature much beloAV 40°. Plants cannot, as a 
general thing, be expected to flower at much 
beloAvG0°. For stove plants proper, more heat is 
needed, according to their tropical character. 

Bulbs, that were potted last autumn and kept 
cool, may be brought to the Avarmer atmosphere of 
the green-house or dAvelling, and will soon flower. 
Whenever the floAverhas passed its prime, cut away 
the stalk, but allow the leaves to grow to ripen the 
bulb, w'hich may be useful in out-door culture. 

Camellias need an even temperature, one rather 
low with a moist atmosphere. If necessary, thin 
the buds. Keep the foliage clear by use of syringe. 

Cactuses should, generally, have rest and dryness. 

Manure Water, made with sheep or other drop¬ 
pings to the color of jiale ale, or an amber color, 
may be used upon roses and other plants just com¬ 
ing into flower. BeAvare of over-stimulating. 

Plants in cold frames, such as 

Violets and other half hardy things, need plenty 
of air Avhen the outside temperature Avill allow. 

Bedding Stock of scarce kinds may be multiplied 
by starting the stock plants into groAvth and taking 
cuttings, which, after they are rooted, will in turn 
furnish cuttings for later propagation. 


Apiary for J^aiiiiary. 

During vrinter, the colder the weatjier, the closer 
do bees crowd together in the center of the hive. 
If they could be observed, they would be seen fill¬ 
ing most of the cells of the plates of comb in the 
middle, and forming almost a perfectly solid globe. 
They eat out all the honey close to them, and the 
outer ones of course must eat most, to keep up the 
vital heat, for they are most exposed to cold. Such 
a mass of bees throw off much moisture in their 
breath (so to speak), and in cold weather and in illy 
ventilated hives, this freezes in the top of the comb, 
and as it thaws and freezes often, shuts off many 
bees from access to their stores, unless passage 
ways are provided in the middle through the combs. 
These should have been made in the autumn. Be¬ 
sides, were no ice present, the bees might be fatally 
chilled in passing around the outside of the combs. 
It is therefore sometimes advisable in case of out¬ 
standing hh-es in long protracted severe weather, to 
remove the light stocks to the bee-house described 
last month, or to any' room that can be darkened 
and warmed, when, after examining them to knoAV 
their state, clear out dead bees, etc. If neces¬ 
sary, let them remain long enough to melt the ice, 
and alloAV the bees to dry themselves, and get to 
their stores, which requires only a few hours. Ex¬ 
amine hives to see if they have been attacked by 
mice, and if so, close entrances against them with 
wire cloth, but not so as to prevent the egress of 
the bees. Watch hives that are housed against 
attacks of mice, but do not disturb them; look to 
the ventilators. If snow covers exposed hives- 
well- if light snoAVS fiill, sweep it aAvay from the 
entrances and alighting boards, and from close 
around the hives. The bees fly out somewhat m 
mild Aveather, and would be chilled and die did they 
fall in the snow. Prepare hives, frames, honey 
boxes and supers for next summer’s use. Paint¬ 
ing hives should not be deferred until summer, the 
longer they are painted before needed, the better. 
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A M E II I C A N AGRICULTURIST. 

Okange Judd & Co., Publishers, 41 Park liow, N. Y. City. 

Ai^xual SiiBSCEiPTion Tbrms (always iu advance): .$1.50. 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
eacii: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 

Our Excellent Premiums. 

EXPl.ANA’X'IO]^. ■ 

In invitin”; the special attention of all to the list of 
most yaluahlc premiums, offered in the accompanying 
table, a word of explanation may he needed by the many 
thousands of new snbscribers who now see this paper 

for the first time-: We employ no agents, traveling or 

otlierwise, to attend to the collection or renewing of sub¬ 
scriptions, or the securing of new snbscribers. As a rule, 
our old subscribers renew without solicitation, and they 
generally invite some of their neighbors and friends to 
join them. In this way our circulation is continually in¬ 
creasing. Wo bespeak the continuance of this good will 
and favor, and shall spare no effort to make the coming 
numbers increasingly valuable, and worthy the jUitronage 
of every man, woman and child in the entire country. 

Still, it is usually convenient and desirable to have 
some one or more persons at every Post-Office to gather 
up and forward renewals, and solicit now subscribers, and 
to those who do this we offer a choice of good articles, of 
a value proportioned to their cost, and to the number 
of names sent in. These premium articles are a token or 
acknowledgment on our part of favors received, to those 
who act from disinterested motives—though they also 
afford good pay in most cases for time expended. Hun¬ 
dreds of persons have written us that they have, by using a 
few evening hours or stormy days, secured without expense 
just the articles desired. Frequent cases are reported 
to us where premium canvassers have cleared from $10 to 
$30 a day, by earning the premiums and selling them. 

Any person so disposed can make up a premium list— 
the offers arc open to all. It is a pleasant work. Any 
one who persuades a dozen, or twenty, or more of his 
neighbors to read about their business, does much to im¬ 
prove and elevate the character of the people, and to bring 
increased value to his own homestead, and to every other 
homestead around him. 

Our premiums are all really valuable articles, such as 
we can cheerfully recommend to our friends. By whole¬ 
sale purchases, by advertising arrangements, etc., we are 
able to supply tliem as premiums on far better terms than 
we could sell them, and we thus pay our canvassers much 
more than we could possibly do in cash. The paper is 
supplied to subscribers at cost, or even less. The im¬ 
mense circulation gives great value to our advertising 
columns, to which only reliable parties are admitted, and 
these can well afford to supply all the funds needed to pay 
our premiums, and also a satisfactory profit. 

It will be seen then, that the premiums, by aiding to in¬ 
crease the circulation, thus enlarge our advertising re¬ 
ceipts, and these, in turn, furnish not only the means of 
paying for further premiums, but also enable us to supply 
a very valuable paper at less than its real cost, and still 
receive an ample remuneration for our Work. 

Wo invite every reader who lives where no one is al¬ 
ready actively engaged in raising a premium club, to take 
hold in these leisure winter days, and secure such a club. 
Wc often receive several different premium clubs from the 

same Post-Oflice_The last column in the table shows 

how many subscribers are required when they are sent 
at the lowest club price of $1 a year for 20 or more. The 
next column shows the number required at the regular 
price of $1.50 a year. (See notes following the table.) 

Men and Women of various occupations, 
Farmers, Gardeners, Fost-masters, Mer- 
cliants, Meclianics, Clergymen, Teacliers, 
Soldiers, Boys, Girls, etc., can engage in the 
work of soliciting subscribers and secure good pay for it, 
an the excellent and desirable premium articles. 


Table of Fremlums and Terms, 
For Volume 26— (1867). 

Open to all—No Competition. 


o“i 





Nuiiiber 
of Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


For Full I>escrli>tion of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 351, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, wliich will be furnished free and jmst- 
paid. We have room here for only the following : 


JVo. Names of Premium Articles. 

X—Garden Seeds for a Family (4rD kinds) 09; 

‘A—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds). $5 00 

‘A—Nursery Stock (Any kinds desired) .$20 00, 

4k:—Iona Grape Vines (VAof No. I)..-..$18 OO; 

5— Concord Grape Vines (XOO of No.l).. .%Vi OOi 

6— Japan Lilies (1(3 Bulbsi .$6 00' 

7— Sewing Machine ( Wheeler <6 Wilson)... $55 CO' 

H—Sewing Machine (Grover Baker) .$55 O'); 

9—Seioing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00 

10— Sewing Machine (Florence) .$03 00 

11— Sewing Machine (Willcoxtb Gibbs) .$55 00, 

\-i—Sewing Machine (Howe's) .$60 00 

13 —Washing Afachine (Doty's) .$14 00 

Xii:—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal) .$10 00 

Xry—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated) .$50 00 

IQ —Castors and Fruit Basket (do. do.) _.$30 00 

17 —Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.) _$18 00 

XU—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do .)— $7 50 

X9—One Dozen Table SiMons (do. do.) _$15 00 

(iXX—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.) — $15 00 
ax—Plano (Best Steinway dk Son's'J-octave)%^2o 00 

a'i—Melodeo7i (BestS-ociave) .$112 00; 

aA—Melodeon (Best i-octave) .$67 00; 

aiX—Ladies' Gold Watch (Beautiful) .$100 00; 

atk—Silver Watch ( Valuable lime Keeper).. 50! 

aWi—Double Barrel Gun (Veriigood) .$30 OOj 

a7—Spencer'sBreach-loadingRifle(HHnting)%V) 00 
a^—Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools) — $44 .501 

a9—Case of Mathematical Instruments .$9 00 

30 ■ .. 


31 


\—Case of Mathematical Instruments .$15 00; 

— Morton's Best No.GGold Pen (Silver Case)$5 75 
:ia—Morton's Best No. 5 Gold Pen(SilverCase)i(,X 50; 

AA—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) .$18 00, 

A4t—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) — $13 00 

35 —Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 3..$125 00 

3(5— Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc .$20 50! 

A’i—The Aquarius or Water Thrower .$11 00' 

38— American Cyclopedia (Appleto^i's) .$80 00! 

39— Worcester's Great Illustrated Dictionary 00; 

4:0—A»?/ Back Volume Agriculturist 1 » $1 75; 

4:1 —Any Two Back Volnones do. 

4:2—Aliy Three do. do. do. 

4:3—Any Four do. do. do. 

4-4 —Atiy Five do. do. do. 

4.5 —Any Six do. do. do. 

1X9—Any Seven do. do. do. 

X7—Atiy Eight do. do. do. 

XS—Any Nine do. do. do. 

49- Vols. XVI to XXV do. 

5()—-Any Back Volume Agriculturist 
5X—Any Two Back Volumes do. 
a'A-Aiiy Three do. do. 

,53 —Any Four do. do. 

54: —Any Five do. do. 

.5-5 —Any Six do. do. 

,5S—.4«V Seven do. do. 

.57 —Any Eight do. do. 

.58—A)i?/ Nine do. do. 

ri9—Vo'ls. XVI to XXV 
(MX—Genesee Farmer. 1858-1865,8Fb7,s.,i?u?«id$ 14 00 
01— DnwninrffsLnndscapeGardeni'g' 

(>•3— Cummings dk Miller's Architect. 

0.3 . 


64- 

-A 

.*1.5 

Library 

do. 

6.5- 

-A 

S’iO 

Library 

do. 

66- 

-A 

*'-i.5 

Library 

do. 

6T- 

-A 

*90 

Library 

do. 

68- 

-A 

*95 

Library 

do. 

<>9- 

-A 

*40 

Library 

do. 

TO- 

-A 

*45 

Library 

do. 

Tl- 

-A 

*50 

Library 

do. 

72- 

-A 

*50 

Library 

do. 

7A- 

-A 

*7.5 

libraru 

do. 

7X 

-A 

*XO() Library 

do. 


75—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.), 

70— Seivinq Machine (Flnkle <6 Lyon) .$60 00 

77—One liozen Pocket Lanterns .$9 00, 


.$1.50 

13 

13 

30 
27 
19 
15 
60 
60 
86 
70 
00 ■ 
67 
21 
18 
66 
44 
27 

17 
22 
22 

520 

138 

78 

130 

48 

46 

70 

60 

18 
22 

14 
11 
27 
19 

150 

31 
1 !) 
96 
19 


$ 1 . 


1550 

400 

295 

400 

158 

150 

275 

190 

55 

75 

42 

35 
90 
65 

4:->0 

100 

65 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

4'7 

54 

61 

68 

71 

80 

86 

24 

36 
48 
60 
71 
82 
92 

102 

110 

116 

70 

46 

60 

58 

85 

106 

125 

114 

162 

177 

192 

307 

237 

282 

360 

210 

48 


Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List: The forty- 
three. Premiums. Nos. 1, 2, G, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 7o inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, to the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient, to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 

We talte so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 

Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for si.x 
months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 

As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send liiem 
along, that the sniiscribers may begin to receive the 
paper ; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium. an<! it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
tvilh each list of names, the exact subscription money 
(in Post Office money orders, or drafts or checks on N. Y. 
City, or, if these can not be had, register money letters.) 

Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so inarked wuE's sent in. ( We can not count otliers.) 

Old and new subscribers count in premium lists, 
but a jiart should be new names, for it is to obtain 
such tliat the premiums are in part offered. Papers to Pre¬ 
mium clubs need not all go to one Post Office. Of course 
the extra copy, nsnally offered to clubs of ten or twen¬ 
ty, will not be furnished w hen a premium is called for. 

Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, Cards, 
and Showbills, as maybe needed, will be supplied to Can¬ 
vassers. These should be used carefully and economi¬ 
cally, as each extra copy of the paper, with postage 
(2c.) which must be prepaid, costs about 12 cents. 


I¥o. 63 to 7-A—twooftl Din>i*a,i*ies.—These 
can be selected by the reciinents, fi’om any of the books 
in the list below. The books will be delivered free of 
cost, by mail or express. 

X’o. yf;— Hxiiiiix’ixl ISoolc —• 

Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums. 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below^ to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to tlie amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
eacli: or to the amount of GO cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 

i^^o. 77 (New) — l®ocIcet lAa,5a4ei'iis. — 

This new premium is a very ingenious as well as valuable 
Yankee invention. It is a complete Lantern, large enough 
to afford light for walking or other purposes, and yet in 
less than half a minute it can he folded into a parcel 3 by 
4 inches and % inch in thickness, or small enough to 
set into the vest pocket, and yet contain 3 little sperm 
candles, matches, etc. We have used one for several 
months, carrying it in the pocket whenever going out at 
night, ready for use at any moment. It is mannfiicturcd 
by the Mcrriam Manufacturing Company, (Julius Ives & 
Co., Agents, 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City). The few sold 
thus far have been retailed at ,$1 each (we thonght our first 
one purchased at that price a good investment;) hut iu or¬ 
der to introduce specimen samples generally, the manufac¬ 
turers enable us to make a special offer of One Dozen of 
the Lanterns, for a clnh of 12 subscribers at $1.50 each. 
For larger clubs, at the same rate, or a lantern for each 
member. A dozen pack in a box 314 by 514 by 8(4 inches, 
and ■will go anywhere cheaply hy express. It is de¬ 
scribed in our advertising columns. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will he 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. AU 

these are included in Our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 75, above. 

Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture .$1 50 

Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book. 1 .50 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 1 09 

American Bird Fancier. 30 

American Rose Culturlst. 30 

American IVeeds and Useful Plants. 1 75 

Architecture, by Cummings & Miller. 10 00 

Barry’s Fruit Garden. 1 75 

Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion.— 2 00 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier. 30 

Breck’s Ne^v Book of Flowers. 1 75 

Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. 1 59 

Bnist’s Faiiiily Kitcben Gardener. 1 00 

Burr’s Vegetables of America. 5 00 

Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 75 

Cobbett’s American Gardener. 75 

Cole’s (S. XV.) American Fruit Book. 75 

Cole’s Veterinarian. 75 

Dadd's Modern Morse Doctor. 1 50 

Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor. 1 50 

Dana’s Muck Manual. 1 25 

Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).paper,30c—cloth.. 60 

Dowming’s Country Houses.. . 8 09 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening (nevv Edition). 6 50 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 3 00 

Downing’s Rural Essays. 5 00 

Eastwood on Cranberry. 75 

Elliott’s IVesteni Fruit Grower’s Guide. 1 50 

Flax Culture. 50 

Field’s (Tliomas W.) Pear Culture. 1 la 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 2 50 

French’s Farm Drainage. 1 50 

Fuller's Grape Cultnrist. 1 50 

Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist. 20 

Grav’s How Plants Grow. . 1 23 

Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol. 4 00 

Guenon on Milch Cows. 75 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetatioiij plain4.00, col’d 5 00 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., m 2 Vols. Each 1 50 

Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers.. 1 75 

Hop Culture. 40 

Hnsmann’s Grapes and ‘VVlne. 1 59 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistrj'^. 1 <5 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. 1 50 

Johnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures. 1 25 

Laiigstroth on Honey Bee. 2 00 

Leuehar’s How to Build Hot-Houses. 1 oO 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. 3 oO 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. ■ 

Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping lor Farmers.... 

Blanks for do. do. — 

Miles on the Horse’s Foot. m 

My Farm of Edgewood. 1 ‘o 

My Vineyard at Lakeview. 1 2a 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. m 

Onion Culture. 20 

Our Farm of Four Acres (hound) GOc.paper.. du 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 

Peat and Its Uses, bv Prof. S. N. Johnson. 1 23 

Pedder’s Land Measurer. 60 

(Juiuhy’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (xew) . . . 1 [>0 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry.■ 1 50 

Randall’s Fine fVool Sheep Hnsbandry.. 1 01) 

Rivers’ Miniature Frnit Gardou. 1 09 

Richardson on the Dog, paper 30c.cloth.. 60 

Rural Annual, bv Josenh Harris. 25 

Saunders’Domestic Ponltrv (jstrw), paper, 40c., bound i3 

Schenok’s Gardener’s Text Book. 7.5 

Scribner’s Roadv Reckoner.; . 30 

Skillful Housewife . w 

Stewart’s (John) Stable Book. 1 a() 

Thompson’s Food of Animals. . . 1 00 

Tobacco Culture. « 

Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Jlamial. 1 50 

AVarder’s Hedges and Evergreens. 1 50 

AVatson’s American Home Garden. 2,00 

AA’'oodward’s Country Homes. 1 50 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.. 1 50 

Youatt and Alartin on Cattle.. 1 ^ 

Youatt on the Hog. 100 

Youatt on Sheep...' • J 00 

Youmans’ Household Science. .. « 29 


,50 

90 

1 ‘20 
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A 1^1 E It 1C’A :v 

AGRItl LTUIML IN.M.IL for 186T. 

lO«,ni«u)lou to tho Am. Horticultural Anmml.*^ 


AMKtlTO. \N AGRTcUr.TURTS T. 

ablk hy Thoma>. Median, Editor of Gardener’s Afon.hr 
Anmrlcan Hand-book of Ornamental Trl etc.) 


Tins new Annual Includes an Almanac and Calendar for 
cac i „.o,.th, a review of events of a.i^ricultural 
during' the ,,ast year, valuable articles from eminent a-ri- 
culturi.-ls, convenient and im,,ortant tables, etc It'is 
I.mn.-ly 1 Instrated with oriirinal enuravinus. Amom^ 
other articles of es,H-clal value are the followin,^. 

CouMCry Lllc niul the Furiiier’N Old 

by H- v. W in. flin. 

Tile Draliili.o;, byCol. (teo. K. AVarin- .Tr C E 
hmrmeer of the Draina-e of the Central Park. A concise 
yet very e.\plicit and detailed account of the princiiiles of 
thoromth land .Iraina.,^. and the best modes of accomplish- 

tn-il. A ery fully and beantiftilly illustrated. 

The Culture ol U heat l,i .Vmerlea, by 

.i’*‘ ll‘"-n-*.o.xhibltimr the science of the best prajtice. 

The Culture of Harley, by the same writer 
llor^e Trail,Ii.t; vs.. “ Kreakin:r,», by Samuel 
t. Headly. bull of valuable hints. Illustrated. 

< t,ea|, and NilliHtaiitial Fenees, and <;ate« 
from si v.-ral writers, with numerous illustrations. ’ 
Heqiiireinentt of a C;uod Karn, with Plans 
by Dr. F. M. H.-.xamer, dis, ursine the principles of econ- 
f.my mid convenience, applicable to lar-e or small barns. 

The Frohtable Culture ol Fotatoei., with 
de . riptions ami pictures of some ..f the newer and bc-t 
rarieties. by Wm. S. CanH-nter, of Westchester Co., X. Y. 

.TIanai;e,nent of Lar-e .\|>Iarles-A record 
from the ex|K-rience of Hidwell Brothers, St. Paul, Minn. 

On Fatteninu: Sheep In AVinter, b^ John 
Johnston, the Veteran F.inner of Seneca Co., X. Y. Full 
of very valuable practical and instructive hints. 

The Culture of Sor;;hnIII in the United States, 
by Wm. Cloiieh, Editor of the Sor^o Journal. 

PrinelpleM of Fine Wool Sheep IIiiHbaiid- 
ry, by Henry Swifr, E-q., of Duchess County, X. Y. 

ICa|..ln:; Poultry on a I.ar^e Seale, by 
Simeon .M, Saunders, Author of Domestic Poultry. 

A'eterlnary .Aledlelne and Surgery, by John 
Biisteed. .M. I)., President of the Xew York College 
of Vet.-rinary Surgeons. 

Heeent Pro"re».« In the Selenee of .\«;rl 
culture, by S. AV. Johnson, Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry at A'ale College. 

.\g;riciiltural Fdiicatlon and .Igriciiltiiral 
T'olIcKen In the L’nited StatOM. 
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S.MALL Fuuits in Ibfit;, by Andrew S -PmH 
of the Grape Culturist, ForesfTree et/’ A 

uahle summary of all small fruits, excepting grapes 

Hone Decoiutions, by A. Bridgcman. How to ireat 
. nging Jkiskets, Rustic Stands, etc.-MraUa 

to.T“n Florist, of Washin.^ 

ton, D. C., and well known authority on Roses. 

The Cultivation of Hoksekadish bv w , 
fon, author of Gardening for Profit^ CoLfso 
for growing this protltable cro^.—I lluMrated. ^ 

Ghafes in 1860 . From notes by Geo. AY. Campbell 
Delaware, Ohio, and other Grape Growers. 

ck, 1 erre Haute, Ind., giving a method by which the 
Delaware and other difficult varieties maybe grown- 
Avithout artificial heat. ^ 

Xmr?ork‘"!:r" S^^dsman, 

^c^v A ork giving the amount of seed to the acre to a 
given length of drill, etc. ’ 

Other communications by well known authorities be¬ 
sides a great amount of Editorial matter, including a 
Calendar for each month in the year, articles on Wine 
Grapes, Table Ornaments, Hedges, Farm Xurseries, Tree 
Labels. New Gladioluses, List of-Engravings of New Fruits 
and Flowers published in 1866. List of Works on Hor¬ 
ticulture for 18IM;. a Dictionary of Horticultural Terms 
and a great amount of other matters of interest, both to 
the professional and amateur gardener.—Price 50 Cents. 


IS. lUour. Wheat. 


25 (lays 1W)6....41, 
27 (lays 1805....553, 

Sales. 


Corn. 


179,000 

111,000 


’OGaioOO 


891,000 

451,000 


hut year, 

ia«5gas~iir:(S; 

o- .1 , Flour. Wheat. Corn 

3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Dec 15 • 

. 

4. StMk of Dreadstuffs in Store at New York Dec 15 • 

-....uS^n aSo 5S1 SS 

Current AYuolksalk Prices. 

Price op Gold. 143!/''' 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


.vMF:i?ic’.v>r 

HORTKI LTIRAL AWIAL for 1867. 

(Companion to the .\m. Agricultural Annual.*) 

This Important new Annual is now ready. Its jilan is 
different from any heretofore published in this countryj; 
it aims to he a 

Record or Hortktltural PiKWiiiEss, for the year 
IHiVj, free from matters not legitimately Horticultural. 

The Material is all Xew, and not a reproduction 
of obi articles, that have served their turn elsewhere. 
The volume is 

LinERAi.LV Ii.Li strated, with engravings made es- 
peeially for the purpose. That a A'ccir Book of Horticul¬ 
ture i.-= needed, is -li<)wn by the readim.'ss with which 
Distinuc ishei) HoRTicfi.TriusTs have contributed to 
its p.ages. Among other contributions from cxjiericmced 
cultivators, there will b<; 

The .Aitles or ls66, by Doct. John A. AA'arder, (Pres¬ 
ident of the Ohio Slate Pomological Society, Author of 
Ami.rican I’omolog)-, etc.) .New Ohio .Aiijih^s ; New In- 
(iiana A'arietie -; Southern A'arietie ' fruited at the North, 
ct''. lUiutratul. 

New a.vd Noteworthy Pears, by P. Barry, author of 
the Emit Garden, etc., giving descriptions of new varie¬ 
ties as well as of the less known ones that have been fully 
testcfl. Illustrated. 

Xew Beddino and other Pi.ants of 1866, by Peter 
Henderson. Florist, etc. An account of the newer varit;- 
tles of bedding and other flowering plants, and ther suc¬ 
cess and failure during the pa-t year. llluMirnte.d. 

'I'llE B.\RK.R E\ KltllRKENS THAT HAVE PROVED VALIT- 

'I'itce -valuable Annuals are worlby a pl.lee in every 
family. Price 50cts. each. Sent post-paid for same price, 


Gold has again declined materially, and closes heavily 
leading to great caution in business operations, especially 
in produce and merchandise, and most adversely in¬ 
fluencing the market for imported articles... .Early in the 
month under review, breadstuffs were quite depressed in 
price, influenced by liberal receipts, the fall in gold, and 
the restricted wants of buyers, both for home use or 
for export. Toward the close, the receipts fell off; the 
home and foreign inquiry revived, accompanied by some 
speculative orders; and prices of the leading articles, 
particularly of flour, wheat and com, close with a strong 
upward tendency. AA'e enter the winter months with 
comparatively moderate stocks of flour and grain, on 
which the principal holders are not eager to realize at pre¬ 
vailing rates, as they confidently look for a better market 
later in the season. The canals of the State were to have 
been officially closed on the 13th inst. Since that day, 
the weather has been so cold as to forbid the hope of any 
further considerable receipts by water. Henceforward, 
for some months, the railroads will be the main reliance 
of the trade... .Provisions have been much more freely 
offered and purchased at materially reduced prices, espe¬ 
cially for hog products, which have been arriving in un¬ 
usually liberal quantities, but the market closes firmly on 
the basis of our quotations, with a fair trade demand.... 
Cotton has been moderately inquired for at variable 
prices, closing tamely and slightly in favor of buyers. 
Thus far, in the current cotton year, commencing with 
Sept. 1, the receipts at this port have been 202,000 bales, 
and at all the shiiiping ports of the country, 504,000 bales ; 
exports from this port, 82,000 bales, and from all ports, 
185,000 bales; estimat(!d stock now here, 1.50,000 bales, 

and at all the jxirts, at latest mail dates, 4(X),000 bales_ 

There has Ixurn an imiiroved inquiry for wool, chiefly 
within the jiast two weeks. Low prices were made early 
in the month, but the market closes with more flnnness 
and buoyancy. Manufacturers evince more disposition to 
purchase. Stocks of desirable grades are moderate, and 
less eagerly jircssed for sale... .In tobacco there has been 

less doing, and prices have been irrcgidar_In hemp and 

seeds, business has been light, and prices of both have 

been nearly nominal_Hay bus been in better supply 

and loss request at lower figures ...Hops have been in 
fair demand, and (pioted a shade liigber. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fiilly preparcil specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Dec. 15,1866, and the exports of Brcadstiifis from this 
port thus far, since January 1; 

I. TRANSACrnONS AT TUB NEW-A’ORK -MARKETS. 

Beckipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Ihje. Barley. Oats. 

•35 days this ni’tli 117,000 3.400,000 3,184,000 4.31,000 2.247,000 1,7.52.000 
27 (lays last lu'llikJl.OW) 1,213,000 1,106,000 107,000 2,184,(K)0 810,000 

Tlye. Barley. 
170,000 801.000 


Extra State $8 75 

Kxtva Southern- 12 23 

frXtia \\ estern. q 

Extra Genesee. 12 50 

Superfine Western . . s 75 

Lye Flour. 975 

Corn Meal. .' s m 

All kinds of Whitt;. 3 00 
All kinds ol Red and Amber. 2 05 

.118 « 

Earley..... 4 jq (gi 1 34 

1 00 @ 1 45 
1 10 @ 1 ,55 
70 @ 1 00 
84 @ 37 

30 ® 63 

35 @ 95 

13 @ 17 

3 25 @ 3 75 
Nominal. 
9K@ 13>^ 

50 @ 65 

17 @ 19W 


@17 50 
@18 00 
@14 00 
@10 50 
@ 8 25 
@ 6 ^ 
® 3 45 
@ 3 20 


Hay— ilaie^' 100 ii 

Loose. 

Straw, ^ 100 tb.. 

Cotton—M iddlimrs, ft 
Hops—C rop of 1866, ^ ft 
Feathers—L ive Geese, .iff ib 
Seed—C lover, ff Ib .. . 

Timothy. W bushel. 

Flax. ^ bushel. 

Sugar—B rown, ^ ib 

Molasses, Cuba, ¥igl..' 

Coffee—R io,(Gol(l price)^ lb 
lORACCo, Kentucky, <fcc.,^lb. 

Seed Leaf, ^ ib. 

Wool —11 .mestic Fleece,^ a. 

Domestic, pulled, ?f lb. 

California, unwashed,. 

Tallow. !((tb . 

Oil Cake— ton . ' 

Pork—M ess, ¥ barrel 


137^ 

.$7 80 @11 .50 

10 ,50 @16 25 
8 70 @16 50 

11 60 @15 00 
7 75 @9 50 
5 75 @ 7 15 
5 00 @ 5 40 

2 90 @ 3 .30 
1 85 @ 3 00 
1 04 @ 1 13 
1 09 @ 1 12 

64 @ 66 

70 @ — 

1 15 @1 30 
85 @ 1 20 
90 ® 1 35 

1 00 @1 40 

65 @ 1 00 ; 

34 @ 36 ' 

35 @ 65 

.50 ® 1 00 
13K@ 15)^ 

3 2.5 @3 63j< 

2 75 @ 3 10 


5 @ 43 

37!^® 70 

27X@ 60 

20 @ 40 

12 @ 12 
53 00 @57 00 
25 00 @— 


Prime, ^ barrel . 21 00 @23 50 

Beep-P lain mess. 12 50 @18 50 

Laud, in barrels, ^ Ib.. 12)/@ 141/ 

Butter—IV cstern, ff ib. 17 @ 35 

State, *f lb. as @ 55 

Cheese ; . 7 @ i7ig 

Beans—^ bushel. 1 90 @ 3 00 

Peas—C anada. IR bushel. Nominal. 

Eggs—F resh, ^ dozen. 82 (@ 36 

Poultry—F owls, If ft. 16 @ 19 


8 @ 

43 @ 

16 @ 

12X 

23 

4 ® 

3 ® 

69 

37K® 

2(/^@ 

20 @ 

65 

55 

■10 

11)4® 

1154 

55 00 @50 50 

21 50 @‘32 

25 

18 00 @- 

— 

13 00 @17 

.50 

12M@ 

13X 

15 @ 

33 

30 @ 

.50 

8 @ 

17 


Turkeys, ft . 18 @ 22 

Potatoes—M ercers, ft bbl... 2 25 @2 75 

Peach Blows. barrel. 2 25 @ 2 50 

Potatoes—B uckeye, bbl.. 1 50 @ 2 00 

Apples—^ barrel. 3 25 @ 4 50 

Cranberries, |f barrel. 12 00 @16 00 


1 4.i 
S5 
21 
20 

2 2.) 
2 00 
1 75 
8 50 

10 ill 


3 30 
@ 1 55 
((4 38 

@ 22 
@ 23 

@ 2 75 J 
(13 2 50 ; 
@ 2 25 
@ 5 (10 
@14 00 


Ncav Yoi-lc f^tock Msirlcets.— 

The supply during the past five weeks has been abundant 
for the season, as is shotvn in the following table : 


WEEK ENDING. BCeveS. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Dec. 18 . 

..6,434 

67 

598 

25,403 

17.987 

Dec. 11. 


81 

969 

23,941 

23,419 

Dec. 4. 


43 

794 

27,883 

15,098 

Nov. 27. 


57 

1,2-46 

28,109 

11,129 

Nov. 20. 

.6,106 

66 

1,007 

20,339 

19,867 

Total in Jive Weeks _ 

.29,104 

311 

4,614 

125,061 

87,500 

Average per Week . 


63 

923 

2.5,133 

17,500 

do. do. last Month _ 

6.770 

102 

1,‘320 

29,406 

21,000 

do. do. prev’s Mouth. 

. 6,793 

103 

],.587 

25,514 

14,326 

do. do. do. 1865. 


118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,0‘33 

‘do. do. do. 1.S61. 

5,161 

145 

1,511 

1.5..S15 

12,676 

fclo. do. do. 1863. 

5,150 

129 

694 

9,941 

21,670 

Total Animals for Slaug 

filter lu past 5 

Weeks.. 


..196 

The weekly receipts of all kinds of anir.i.ais, though. 


raiiES, Plonr. Wheat. Corn. 

25diiysHds month, 211.000 l,0T2.00O 2,593.000 
27day8toA4 montli, 363,000 2,015,000 5,070,000 


476,000 2,13.5,000 


less than the iircvi„. - .,--- 

all demands... .Beef Cattle continued ].>\v for a time, 
but witli diminished receipts and cold yveatlier, liave ad¬ 
vanced a little, and just now (Dec. 22) prices range at 16c. 
@11c. peril), estimated dressed weightforthe first quality; 
good fair killing animals, lOc.fgiluJ^c.; medium 14c.(2!. 
14*40.; common to poorest, 13*/4c.(g!.ll)4c. Some‘'Christ¬ 
mas Bullocks,” sold at 18c.@31c....lTIilcli Cows .are 
in little demand at $15(g)$60 for poorest to common; $65 
@$,S0 for fair to good; $a5(®$100 for superior or extra.... 
Veal Calves of superior quality are in demand at 13c. 
( 3 ) 140 . per lb. live weight; medium to inferior, 12c.@. 
10c....SUccp and I.ambs have continued to arrive 
in large numbers (over 25,000 per week,) and prices have 
run vci-y low. Present rates for sheep are, Bc.@,7c. per lb. 
live weight for poor to very good. “ Christmas Sheep 
brought 8c.(g)10c. Lambs, ^c.@lc. above the same grades 
of sheep.... Five Hogs have come in less freely. The 
fall in barreled pork has kept prices very low, but they 
arc looking up a little; latest sales, T’^c.CgiSMc. per ib. 
live ’\yelght. 
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AMERICAN ACRIGIJETURI5ST. 


[Januakt, 



Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and 'Suggestions wHich we tlirono into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Mairic All SubSQriptions sent in as New, or Old. 

Coi’fespoaaslessts.—Jnst now, when 
everybody is sending subscription letters, we are receiv¬ 
ing many notes of experience, bints, suggestions, inqui¬ 
ries, etc. This is well-^nay, very desirable. Let them 

come without limit. But we must take time to read, di¬ 
gest, and use this mass of material; we only refer to the 
matter, to excuse any seeming, but not real, inattention. 

Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes makeup 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16 to Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post¬ 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single number of the past ten 
3 'ears will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 

& Clo’s. Sale Grapes.— 

Messrs. Parson & Co., the well known nurserymen of 
Flushing, N. Y., have for two years held a trade sale of 
grape vines. They claim that the mere disposal of the 
Aunes, was not so much of an object to them, as to ascer¬ 
tain, by putting up a large number of vines at public sale, 
the state of the market and the estimation in which the 
different varieties are held. We attended the sale held 
on the 12th of Dec. last, and were surprised to find a com¬ 
pany, not of vine buyers and planters, but one made up al¬ 
most entirely of vine growers and dealers. People who 
should have gone to buy vines, stayed away, while those 
who had vines to sell and had curiosity to see how those 
of other people sold, attended in considerable numbers. 
As a consequence, but a small number of vines were sold, 
and those at low prices. 

Susiall CoMscqaiesace.—The Country 
Gentleman thinks that the appropriation of the literary 
property of another is a “matter of small consequence.” 
Is it though ? Just wait awhile and see. 

'I'Sie ABnei'ican. l>airymeis.’s Asso» 
elation holds its Second Annual meeting at Utica, N. 
Y., January 9th and 10th. The meetings of the Associa¬ 
ted Dairymen, for some years past, have been full of in¬ 
terest and profit to those attending. This flourishing 
Society was formed last year. Wm. H. Comstock is 
President, and Gardner B. Weeks, of Utica, Secretary. 

Coi’iiell Uiiivcff’sity.—Hon. Andrew D. 
White, of Syracuse, has been chosen president. He is a 
graduate of Yale College, for some time filled a -professor¬ 
ship in the University of Michigan, and has from its 
organization been a member of the Executive Committee 
of the University. It is an excellent appointment. 

]^. A. Stale AgricaltBia*al So¬ 
ciety holds its annual meeting in Albany, February 13. 

Slliaeis Moetic salt sural Society.— 

The annual meeting was hold at Champaigne, com¬ 
mencing Dec. 11. Wo were unable to be present, but 
have received from one of its prominent members the 
following summary: 

On the present occasion the attendance at opening was 
larger than usual. The address of welcome was pleasant¬ 
ly offered by Mr. J. O. Cunningham, and was responded 
to by the President, Parker Earle, Esq., of South Pass, 
who gave a very agreeable address, filled with valuable 
suggestions for the guidance of his fellow members. 

The reports of the Vice-presidents, from the various 
Congressional Districts, were then read. Some of these 
were quite encouraging as to the extent and results of 
horticultural operations. It was reported that at several 
points along the lino of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
south of Centralia, there have been planted within a few 
years: 600,000 Peach Trees ; 250,009 Apple Trees; 85,000 
Pear Trees; 100 acres of Grape Vines; 325 acres of Straw¬ 
berries ; 75 acres of Raspberries, and that all of these 
kinds of fruits do well in that region. One gentleman 
stated that eighteen tons of strawberries had been ship¬ 


ped from a single station in one day, and it was estimated 
that in a few years, in a favorable season, a daily train of 
thirty or forty cars would be required for the transporta¬ 
tion of the peach crop alone. 

■ The bird question was brought up on the reading of the 
reports upon this subject, by committees appointed last 
year. This topic always excites a good deal of animated 
discussion. Fruit growers who suffer from the depreda¬ 
tions of these creatures are becoming very jealous of their 
intrusion upon the privacy of the garden and orchard, 
and are hardly willing to acknowledge the services 
rendered by our feathered friends. 

B. D. Walsh, of Rock Island, who ought to be the State 
Entomologist, delivered a very interesting popular lecture, 
illustrating the importance of a knowledge of entomology. 
He was listened to with marked attention.—Strong resolu¬ 
tions were adopted, urging the State Legislatures to act 
liberally in this matter, to appoint and pay State Ento¬ 
mologists to instruct the people by reports on injurious 
insects.—The members and all others were urged to sus¬ 
tain the Pi'octical Entomologist, which is published in 
Philadelphia at a low price.—^Much time was occupied by 
reports as to the Status of Horticulture in different sec¬ 
tions of the State, and in rewsing the fruit lists.—Among 
the lectures read, was one by Hon. M. L. Dunlop, of 
Champaigne, who pointed out the great advantages which 
might be hoped for from the establishment of our great 
school, supported by the proceeds of the Congressional 
Land Grant.—The meeting closed with the feeling on the 
part of all, that the occasion had been one of profit and 
pleasure to those in attendance. 

Mass. Agricaltaral College.—It is 

often a good thing that events happen which put a dead 
lock upon the proceedings of people in power, or those 
holding important trusts, and force them to stop and think. 
This has occurred to the Trustees of the Mass. Agricultural 
College, which body, unwieldy from its numbers and slow 
to act—its members disagreeing among themselves—has 
finally come to the point of stopping to think. Their 
president and also the president of the College, Hon. H. 
F. French, has resigned. Prof. Chadboume of William’s 
College has been appointed president; a first rate farmer, 
Levi Stockbridge, of Hadley, has been appointed farm- 
manager, and things look now as if beginning anew with 
more moderate ideas, the Institution might gain a healthy 
growth. A mistake too often made, is in attempting to 
create a great institution in a short time. Strength, vigor 
and sound vitality come with a gradual growth—as wit¬ 
ness Rome and the Oak.—In the beginnings of our agri¬ 
cultural colleges and similar institutions, the error fallen 
into, has been in considering a grand building the most 
important thing. Set a number of earnest men, capable 
of teaching agriculture, down upon a good farm, with a 
good large house and barns upon it, and the co-operation 
of a good farmer; put up a few temporary buildings, if 
need be, for lecture rooms now, and perhaps for stables 
by and by; give the faculty a little money to spend upon 
books, apparatus and fitting up ; let them know that they 
shall have more as fast as they can show results; let all 
permanent improvements be made with a view to the 
future; and leave the Faculty as unhampered in regard to 
matters of instruction and discipline as possible, and suc¬ 
cess of the most gratifying character will be almost cer¬ 
tain in any State of the Union. The grand establishment, 
with all desirable surroundings, will come in good time, 
with that practical fitness of things to ends, which comes 
with gradual healthy growth. * 

IScpoi’t of tlie CoisBiBBissioaier of 
Agriculture.— The opening of a new session of Con¬ 
gress last month was the occasion of the message from 
the President and reports from the Departments, and the 
report of “The Honorable” (what are titles worth?) 
Isaac Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture, comes also 
among them. This document has been extensively 
published by the daily press of the country, and we will 
here only call attention to the fact, that nothing of any 
importance has been done, with the exception of collect¬ 
ing and publishing statistics in regard to growing crops 
and the prospects, the wholesale distribution of seeds, 
(amounting to 992,000 packages,) and of plants (34,000,) 
with the I’eported “ interesting and suggestive ” opera¬ 
tions of the experimental farm, where grains, etc., re¬ 
ceived from all over the world are tested. These, with 
the publication of the Annual Report, has cost $162,600.43, 
but how much real good is accomplished ? Mr. Newton 
has sent away his best men. The chemist has been kept 
at work analysing copper, iron and silver ores, testing 
rhubarb wine and such things (for Mr. Newton’s friends). 
The museum has grown, as it should, under the care of 
Mr. Glover; the garden improv'es year by year under Mr. 
Saunders; the farm is, we presume, in good hands, and 
the statistical department seems to have careful thought 
and labor. Mr. Newton Ims nothing to do with these 
things, except to make himself a nuisance, and interfere 
with their better operation, as ho has with the able 


chemist. Dr. Erni, who, for faithfulness, has lost his posi¬ 
tion. Mr. Newton has kept his own place, though notori¬ 
ously inefficient and a disgrace to the country, which has 
such an illiterate, thick-headed man in so respon¬ 
sible a place, simply by the dilligent use of means — 
fruits to this Senator, flowers to the wife of another, 
delicacies to the White House, a sinecure clerk-ship 
to the lazy cousin of some one of influence, and so 

on.-^Does agricultural education receive a thought from 

the Commissioner ? Do the causes of the diseases which 
are so destructive to our animals ? Hog-cliolera has been 
among us for years, and is as yet uninvestigated; the 
Spanish fever threatens great damage to the cattle of our 
Western States ; abortion in cows is on the increase at 
the East, and glanders and farcy are destroying thousands 
of horses. Why no word about these things ? Does he 
concern himself with agricultural immigration, and the 
occupation of United States land under the Homestead 
Act ? The instruction of immigrants ? The projects of 
planting trees upon the prairies ? The encouragement of 
emigration southward, to restock and cultivate the South¬ 
ern States ? and many such like things ? Not he.—^In his 
concluding sentence, Mr. Newton says, “he cannot repress 
the conviction that a new era is dawning upon the agri¬ 
culture of our country.”—May his own speedy retirement 
from office give force to the conviction. 

Mog' Cliolei-a. —This pest grows worse and 
worse—its ravages have been the past year greater than 
ever before within our knowledge. Many a farmer’s 
profits for the year have been swept away by the almost 
utter loss of his swine jnst maturing for the butcher. 
We know of no investigation of the disease by any really 
scientific veterinarian, and the quacks either disagree or 
follow the last published opinion. The anxious queries 
of multitudes of our correspondents, and tlie reports 
which burden the press, carry the conviction that some¬ 
thing must be done by our General or State Governments 
to investigate and stay this plague if possible. The 
Prairie Parmer expresses the belief that the disease 
prevails in every county in Illinois, and over a largo part 
of Kentucky, and our information is to the same effect. 

''IVire Fences.—J. Flanagin, Pawnee Co., 
Nebr. Wire fences answer very well ai'ter cattle are used 
to them, and if they are not inclined to be breachy. A 
fence with one rail at top and wire below is safer than all 
wire, although horses will get accustomed to this and 
jump it, as they will any wooden fence not too high. No 
animal likes to jump a wire fence, but they will leam to 
crowd it down. The use of living trees set as posts for 
wire fences is not new, and it works very well when 
plenty of ground can be given up to the rows of trees. 

l>oii’t IBsiy tliose Feacli Frees.—“ J. 

L. J.,” Gallia Co., O., says, a peddler has been along with 
peach trees budded on a “ Persian Boot," asserting that in¬ 
sects will not kill the trees, they will bear frait every year, 
and frost will not hurt the bloom. Now one of those 
good things would be enough for one root, but three such 
precious qualities is more than one root could have, and 
be anything less than Persian. Friend J. doubts the state¬ 
ment—as he evidently reads the papers—^but he wishes 
his doubts confirmed. Suppose it were possible for a 
stock to confer such qimlities, would yoxx be likely to first 
hear of it through a peddler ?—If you had such a stock, 
Mr. J., yovr could be the richest man in Ohio, and your 
counti-y’s benefactor at the same time. Some things are 
“ too good to be true.” 

AlBove-g’roiE-Si^ Cellars.—“J. A. M.,” 

Miami Co., Ind., asks for the experience of the readers of 
the Agriculturist in regard to buildings made with double 
walls, filled with saw-dust, and used as cellars.—We know 
that “bomb-proofs” made altogether above ground, by 
building up with logs and covering the stracture with many 
feet of earth, make excellent cellars, and think a building 
walled with saw-dust, if thick enough and well roofed, 
would answer a good purpose. They certainly would if 
they contained ice houses in one end. 

“Nortlaeria ColTee.”—“J. R.,” South- 
wich Mass. This is jnst the old Chick Pea, Cicer arie- 
Unum, that in years past we have freely shoxvui up when 
offered for sale as a new kind of “ coffee.” It is probable 
that it is as good as any of the substitutes. We cannot 
publish the offer of any one to send the seeds of anything 
free, unless assured that they have seeds by the ton, and 
a large force with nothing to do but put them up, for in our 
next issue we should be obliged to inform the public that 
the stock was long ago exhausted. Such offers are made 
in a liberal spirit, but it is kindness to refuse to publish 
them, though it may not seem so. We do not recollect 
a case, in which our giving such notice did not bring un¬ 
told vexation to the one making the offer, and disappoint¬ 
ment to thousands of unsupplied applicants. Every such 
offer through the Agriculturist, is seen by at least half a mil¬ 
lion people, and responded to by many thousands at least. 
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(X'loi*^ in — 4 'sini*'llisi^, 

ote. r slimiKl wiitc to a phytloian a hnndrej miles 
oir 1) 'I-'.) . I am *!■'*%., what shall I ilo ? ” he would per- 
hai>^ L'!t hy le’.urn mail the adrlce, “Ret well.” Now, 
wi' 'Kt a ,• eat many letters that aro no more definite than 
th.' sur; aied above. As a sample: One writes that 
h.i t'ameM.i Is nut doing welt, is afiaid he shall lose it, 
an ! a'-i,s what he (hall do. How is it possible to answer? 
The only useful aJviee we can give is to send it to the 
nearest florist and let him take it In hand. The plant 
may be ovarwatered, may have been burned in the sun ; 
it may want re-potting. It may have been injured, as 
('atn> llius too often arc, by over-stimuluting w ith manure: 
Scale may be all over It; there is no end of troubles the 
p.ant might have in the hands of one not used to plants. 

I>:tliiiust—'I'wo C'uloi'K on One l*lnnt. 

—J. Oruadliurst, .M. D., gives an account of a Dahlia 
with a light and dark flower on the same stalk, and asks 
if it is a common occurrence. We have had it happen a 
number of times with flowers that have dark petals tip¬ 
ped with a liglitei color. Sometimes these colors split 
up as it were, and wo had some flowers all of one, and 
othrisall of the other color. Dahlias are inconstantly 
chniiging that no book, a few years eld, would be of much 
use fur varieties. The catalogues of the florists’ made 
up every year, are the best guides as to co'ors, etc. 

Ilriiri*** — IIa^v I*rononiioe«l.—“ Que¬ 
rist” a.'ks : •• Can the American jlgTicuffurisMell us how 
to pronounce the word brurri, which forms part of the 
names of so many vaiieiies of pears, as BeurrA Diet, 
Beurre Stit crftn, ileum- Clairgcau. etc. ? Leading fruit 
m«n dilTer, some calling It fcure, others fcir-rc, others ba ra, 
others bu-ra, and still others burr. .Some one proposed 
the (luestion through the N. V. Evening i’ost, which 
deals much In literary topics, but nobody hus ventured 
an answer In that journal, and we must look to the ‘ au¬ 
thority ’ on all horticultural and agricultural matter, viz : 
lo the AgricuUumt, to get the ‘question settled.’”— 
Aus'.vEBi The wonl brum rireans Butter-pear, and if 
ene follows the Trench pronunciation it Is bur-ray, as 
near as can bo expressed in English spelling. We think, 
however, that most of our pomologisls say 6u-ray, which 
is Amciicanizing the word, and perhaps the next best 
thing to dropping it altogether. W'e cannot see why 
f iairgeau Is not just as good a name to designate the 
pear as Beurre Clairgeaii. and we hope that when our 
American 1‘omological .Society convenes again this 
subject of names will have an overhauling. W'e put our 
«)w n pronunciation to geographical names, and consider 
it affectation if one says Pah-ree for Paris-why not do 
the same with fruits. 


I.iatt' Sl«'i»>vlM*rrie«a. — Several accounts 
have come to ns of strawberries fruiting in autumn, and 
tome sent u» specimens. This is nothing new, nor is 
It at all desirable. A warm autumn will frequently start 
bud-; that should have kept quiet until spring, and the 
next season s crop will be so much the poorer. 


IVuit in 4’aliroruia.—At the State Fair 
last year, held at Sacramento, Cal., >Ir. J. It. Nickerson, 
of Lincoln, exhibited 26a varieties of apples, 92 of pears, 
30 of K-aches, 12 «f quinces. 2*0 of grapes, 5 of figs, 13 of 
piims, besides blackberries and several other things. Mr. 
N., we make you our best pomological bow, and encour¬ 
age you with the assurance that if you keep on thus, 
you will one day have a very choice collection of fruits. 


A JStrin"- of Floorer <|iiprie«.—The 

follow ing letter from a correspondent In Walthana, .Mass., 
iUustrati'f how questions pour in upon us. As this 
writer’s qticries are all in one line, the case Is not so 
difficult, but It very often happens that we have as many 
in as many different departments. When the latter is 
the case. It rarely happens that more than one gets 
Biiiweicil, as our editors live many miles apart: 1. Is 
there any hardy Evergreen climber suitable for a porch ? 
Do any of the Ivtet answer the demand—if so, which ? — 
2. Why is not the common Sumach eligible as an orna¬ 
mental shrub; yet no nursery has it? It is common- 
so is Maple has it a further ailment?-3. Do double 
Portulaccas seed, or must I buy more, annually ?-T Is 
Calistegia a desirable plant ?-5. .Must I say gladiolus 

or gladiolus ?-6. Will any hardy rose flower in the gar¬ 
den perpetually through the summer?—?. Does any Lo¬ 
belia retain the beauty of cardinalU f-i. And any Aqm- 
legiatho color of the CanadenuM?-^. W'hy is not tlie 
field lily, IMtum Philadtlphicum, cultivated In gardens 7 
—10. The seed catalogues give ui the excellences, an 
not the faults of all the flowers.-A nsu ers. (1) Only 
Ivy. which will not bo hardy with you.-C2) It Is. Nurs¬ 
erymen keep only Iho.e things for which there ts a de- 
mand.-{3) They produce but very little seed.- *) If you 
wish a task, just try to get the roots out, after It is once 
established. The vine and flower are pretvy, and If yo 


w ish to grow it, sink a box or keg for the roots.—(,')) That 
depends upon w hether you want to use it ns :i botanical 
or common n:ime. Gladiolus is the former, but popu¬ 
larly gladiulus is too well established, to liope to change 
it. We say Ant-mone and Anemone, for the Latin and 
English of the Wind-flower.—(6) No.—(?) Some have 
larger flowers, but none more brilliant.—(S) Not precise¬ 
ly.—(9) It is In several that we know of.—(10) Because 
they are catalogues, and not treatises. 


Soap —We have a large batch 

of letters of inquiry- about various soaps, and sapona¬ 
ceous preparations, advertised to “ wash without rub¬ 
bing,” labor-saving soaps,” etc. These are nearly all 
answered in November, by the article on soap in general. 
Most of the arlvcrtisod soaps do what is promised for 
them, but remember that anything tliat will dissolve out 
grease and filtli quickly without rnltbing, will also injure 
the flbera of the gannents. The only safe soap is the com¬ 
mon brown, or p.alc brown, which, on drying, does not 
contain any whitish or other deposit on the surface. 
Tliat which siirinks greatly, contains too much water to 
be economical. Tlic brown soaps, if not very dark, may 
he used for cotton and linen, hut for woolen, use only the 
liglit colored or pale i)ar soap.—See November number, 
wlisre the subject is fully discussed, except as to fancy 
soaps, and the like, which are reserved forafutnre chapter. 

E-Mut or fi,.np Forro-ws.—An article in 
the Agriculturist recommending to turn furrows “ flat as 
a floor,” has provoked comment hotli among our sub¬ 
scribers and our cxclianges and their correspondents. 
The subject Is one which ougiit to be discussed. Tlie 
writer long held to the value of lap-over flat-furrow's 
in fall plowing, for two principal reasons, viz.: that they 
better drain or dry the laud, and that they expose more 
soil to the w-cathcr during winter. In regard to these 
points we have changed our views, having seen it re¬ 
peatedly demonstrated that tlie difference is not very 
great. Perliaps on tenacious clays on springy cold land, 
essential benefit might be found in lap furrows; on other 
land not. There are two other considerations, in fact 
three, wliich outweigh the above altogether in our mind; 
1st, manure is much better covered; 2d, tlie land is left 
free from weeds, the sod is perfectly killed out of the way 
of tlie harrow, and in the best position to rot quickly 
and uniformly; 8d, by the action of frost alone, much fall 
plowed land is prepared for spring sowing of grass or 
grain. For grass or clover it needs no working over at 
all. For oats, barley or wheat, all that is necessary, is to 
harrow or hush in tlie seed, if sown broadcast, or other¬ 
wise, to go right on witli the drill, and follow witli the 
roller—tliis on good, common, loamy soils. We can point 
to a field plowed two years ago for coni, half with a lap 
furrow and lialf witli a flat one, where tlie numirer of 
weeds and the labor of suppressing them on tlie lap fur¬ 
rowed part has been twice, if not three times, as great as 
on tlic otlier. And we can name fanners who once held 
strongly to the lap-furrows, bnt are now deligllted^vith 
the working of their flat-furrow plows. They are not on 
heavy clays, but we think the principles named equally 
applicable to clay and sand as to loam, and especially so 
In spring plowing, to which the objections urged do not 
apply with the same force as to fall plowing. * 


EViikU tlac Tcet?i at Aiftlit.—A few 

vho inherit good tcetli, and care nothing for “ looks,” 
leglcct brusliing their teeth ; hut none who study clean- 
iuess and a sweet breath, or who wish to preserve their 
ecth, good or had, as long as possible, should neglect to 
jnish them well one or more times a day, with a brush 
;o stiff as to clean tlicm well, but not so hard as to wound 
ind irritate the gums. They should he brushed both 
li'-lit and morning, but if only once, let it he done the 
ast thing before retiring. Portions of food, sweets, etc., 
eft on or between the teeth during the nigiit, decay or 
icidify and corrode tlie enamel, and thus gradually in¬ 
ure tlicm. If the cavities between and in decaying 
cctli he tlioroughly brushed out witli water at niglit, and 
,vhcn rising, it will add years to their effective, use and 
■recdom from pain. Most of the tooth powders so d con- 
ain an injurioiu acid, which, though it gives the teeth a 
dean, white surface, does it at the expense of some of 
,he natural surface. A little hard soap, 

■limed, is tlie best possible application. Wc would not 
recommend even the finest charcoal, or prepared chalk or 
day, for tliougli inert, tliey wear upon tlie enamel. 

lu I*oliHliinS WassSsiiiii? 

K nobs, or other articles projecting from a painted sur¬ 
face protect tlie paint by slipping over the articles a piece 
Sout pasteboard or cloth, having a hole or slit in the 


(Tc you Flciity of I>oor Mats. 

iervation is, that comparatively few housekeep- 
rcclate the economy of having plenty of mats at 
utaido door. The chief wear of carpets comes 


from sandy or gritty materials brought in on the hoots or 
shoes. Uncarpetod floors aro constantly soiled from the 
same source. Most persons keep hut a single mat just 
inside, or outside of tho door. It is far hotter to have 
two or tliree—one coarse, heavy one outside the door, at 
tlic bottom of the steps, anotlier just against tho door on 
tlie outside, and another finer one on the inside. Mats so 
placed will be a strong hint to careless, slovenly men and 
hoys to wipe tlieir feet clean. The cost is not much more 
for three mats thus used, for they will last nearly three 
times as long as a single one. Each fifty cents invested 
in mats will usually save ten times the amount in carpets, 
and in lessening labor and annoyance. Com husks 
braided together make good home-made mats. Pieces of 
old carpets are far better than nothing. A good, cheap 
mat can be easily made by stitching two pieces of old 
carpet together and stufting with a thin layer of hay or 
straw, knotting it through to keep the filling in place. 


Ill ISoiliiig- Meats, never put them in 
cold water, hut plump them into that which is boiling 
briskly. This will coagulate the albumen on the outside, 
close the pores, and prevent the water from soaking out 
the rich juices. If salted meats need freshening, let it he 
previovsly done with cold water, taking all needed time, 
with frequent changing of the water, if it is very salt.— 
Tough, cheap pieces of beef, can he made tender and pal¬ 
atable as follows: If salt, freshen as above. Put into 
the pot with a trifle more water than will he finally 
needed. Set into the top of the cooking pot a closely 
fitting tin pail or pan, and fill it with cold water. If this 
gets boiling hot, dip out some and add cold water from 
time to time. Boil the meat until it gets so entirely tender 
that the hones will drop out, even if it takes five or ten 
hours. The steam and aroma or flavor of the meat, will he 
condensed on the bottom of the covering pan or pail of 
water, and drop hack, and thus he retained. When thor¬ 
oughly done, remove the cover, and slowly simmer down 
thick enough to jelly when cold. Dip out tho meat, re¬ 
move the hones, place it in a pan, pom- over it the boiled 
liquid, lay over it a large plate, or inverted tin platter, and 
put ou 15 to 30 B). weight. When cold, it will cut into 
nice slices, and if lean and fat or white meat he mixed, 
it will be heaiitifully marbled. The juice will jelly and 
compact it firmly together, and you will have nice juicy 
meat, good for breakfast, dinner or supper, and so tender 
that poor teeth can masticate it. Fresh beef, or corned 
beef well freshened in cold water, may he' used in this 
way with decided economy, and it is far superior to meat 
boiled in an open vessel from which the flavor has con¬ 
stantly escaped, as you can perceive by the odor all through 
the house, if Bridget leaves the kitchen door open a min¬ 
ute or two, as she will certainly happen to do. 


Clcamiias? TTripe.—In October, we referred 
to tripe as a wholesome, nutritious food, that should he 
more generally used, and gave some methods of preparing 
and cooking it. Edw. Partridge, of Waldo County, Me., 
sends his method of cleaning, which he thinks better 
than those described: “In removing the stomach, he 
careful to keep the outside clean. Shake the contents 
well out through a small hole, and put in a quantity of 
unslaked lime about the size of a coffee cup, with about 
2 gallons of water. Place it in a tub of water and agitate 
15 or 20 minutes, or until the lime is well slaked. A 
Blight scraping will then remove the inside skin. The 
slaking lime takes out all odor, and makes the tripe nice 
and soft.” After cutting up and washing well, it is ready 
for boiling, and may then he pickled in vinegar, or kept 
in salt water, to be changed daily and he cooked like 
souse, or broiled like steak, buttered and peppered; or 
ho dipped in hatter and fried. 


ffiisJa, or ISsasty 

3 r siifflciently, and when boiling, stir into A sifted 
1 until two-thirds as thick as desired; then for the 
■r third use coarse wheat flour, and 'boil a few min- 
' stirring all the time.-Jfre. M. W., Agency City, 
\ —IThe secret of making corn meal palatable, wheth- 
1 ■nuddin^-s of any kind, or in cakes or corn bread, lies 
ooking it thoroughly, we think. Whether pure meal, 
art meal and flour, wc advise to mix the ^^sty pi 
r very thin, and then cook it down by at leaf an 

plboi hw-anhoui-ormorc,improvesit. Whileahout 

nil supply to slice up and fiy for breakfast. It is 
liomicaj and is relished by almost cveryhodj .-En.] 

‘Uncle Sam’s Fried Cafees,’’ (fo- 

x^^qnTrTflmw.TtS 

C. Cook, Saratoga Co., N. T. Lf 
I the vinco-M takes the usual place of cream of tartar 

fti rnrhonic acid free from the soda. We suppose 

'other inn^edients are first thoroughly mixed with the 
:r and the vinegar afterward added with *vater. 
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Jei'sey Co>v “ TreJis»ii-e.”— e have 
received from T. A. Denison, of Hampden Co., Mass., a 
photograph of their family pet, a Jersey cow, of which he 
says: She is 5 years old, weighs 780 pounds, gives 15 
quarts of milk per day at her best, and 6 quarts of mi 
yield 14 to 16 oz. of very hard, flne grained, high colored 
butter. Olio day’s milk, 2 months before her time to calve, 
yielded 15 oz. of butter, when she had been giving mil r 
more than a year. Twenty years’ experience leads our 
correspondent to the conclusion that no breed equals the 
Jerseys in value as family cows. 

A <Srea,t llsit limit.—“Rat Hunter” 
writes as follows: “ An article in the Agricultunst oi\ the 
subject of catching rats by ferrets, induces me to give t e 
methods of destroying rats in Clinton Co., O. Arathuntis 
decided upon—a meeting is called, and two ‘ captains 
appointed, who choose their men alternately to any 
number they wish; the parties then appoint a committee 
of three to count the tails of the rats caught by both 

parties. A time is appointed for the hunt to close. Then 

the tails are all counted, the party having killed the least 
number, furnishes a free supper to both sides. A hunt of 
this kind was ended on the 2Gth Nov. at New Burlington, 
Ohio. Each of the sides killed over 8000 rats. A sump¬ 
tuous supper was given on the evening of Nov. 29th, of 
which over two hundred ladies and gentlemen partook, 
and every thing passed off pleasantly. Let every com¬ 
munity adopt the same plan, and there will be many rats 
destroyed, and few left for ferrets and patent rat traps. 

Tall S6iicItwlJ.eat. — Wni. A. MeCleary 
writes that he settled in the green woods, October, 1865, 
and after clearing a piece, raised among other crops, 
broom corn and buckwheat, last summer—the former 
grew 15 feet high, the buckwheat grew 7 feet 10 inches 
high, and yielded 28 bushels to the acre. 

Tlie I5ee Periodicals.—Two Bee papers 
started in this countiy during the past season. One made 
a start de wozjo— the other revived and took a fresh start. 
Things did not seem to work quite rightly, or our hand 
and word of greeting would have been prompt and cordial. 
The Am. Bee Gazette, published in this city, departed 
this life a few weeks since; the Am. Bee Journal, of 
Washington, as “next of kin,” inheriting its list of sub¬ 
scribers and wordly effects. We hope its excellent foreign 
department may be continued in the Journal. We have 
pleasure in commending the Journal to our readers, and 
wishing it merited success. 

ISeaiitiftil <xrai>e Aeaves.— J. W. Hinks 
& Co., Bridgeport (Conn.) Nursery, sent us some leaves of 
Rogers’ No. 19 grape, that were colored as beautifully as 
the autumn tinted leaves of the maple. They state that 
the foliage of several of Rogers’ numbers does the same 
when it escapes early frosts. As far as we recollect, this 
peculiarity has not before been noticed. 

Taacel Poisosiiiift'. — E. A. Holcomb 
writes, that when a lamb is poisoned by laurel, he takes 
a hard lump of fine salt—such as is usually to be found 
in a sack where the grains have caked together—as large 
as a walnut, puts it in the animal's mouth, and holds up 
the head until salt is swallowed. For sheep and 
calves!, nicfi'e. He hastried many remedies, and 
considers this the simplest and most efficacious. 

liecliaig’-Aii.—M. J. Skinner criticises the 
spelling of this word, and suggests that if it is derived 
from the saxon word hele, to cover or conceal, it should 
be spelt accordingly. We do not think the word has 
any such derivation ; it is a short and convenient render¬ 
ing of the old garden phrase, “ laying-in-by-tlie-heels.” 

"Wliat may l»e I>oiie willi Small 
Oarden Plots.—I. K. Jessup, of St.iten Island, 
writes us, tliat upon an oval piece of ground, J.vl,g37 feet, 
he raised 820 lbs. marrow squaslies, 1 bushel tomatoes, 
37 peppers, and 8 egg plants. 

A ^ifl-CcUanical Tlowmaa.—A few days 
since we were called upon to witness the operation of a 
contrivance, which we designate as a “mechanical plow¬ 
man.” The idea is not a new one. There have been 
other contrivances for holding and guiding the plow, and 
whether this one possesses merit sufificient to make it a 
success, the future must determine. We found a plow 
without handles, hawng a rather short beam fastened at the 
end into a sort of baby-carriage affair, consisting of an iron 
frame with adjusting screws set upon two little wheels, 
one of greater diameter than the other. The inventor is 
a Gorman, and the plow was a common German one of 
modem ’onstmetion, by no means superior to our good 
plows. Tv: horses word hitched close to the lil tie car¬ 
riage, and, the plow being on its side, the team was 
started in a patch from which Lima beaus had just been 


removed and full of stubs of broken poles. The plow in¬ 
stantly righted itself, and laid a fair furrow, though the 
wheels had no furrow to guide them. The second time 
round it did perfectly good work. When it struck a stub 
it was partly thrown out or turned, but got at work again 
eo quickly that one hardly noticed it. With a quick and 
strong jerk one might throw the plow out of the furrow, 
but it would get back again almost instantly. ^ It was set 
to cut about 6 inches deep and 10 inches wide, and in 
steady going and even soil it did this, but the soil iv as 
variable, and on hard packed spots it inclined to lun 
shallow, and where it was very mellow, it would go 
deeper. The depth and width of the furrows is very 
quickly and easily regulated by screws, and the set of the 
wheels is changed for different depths. The trial was 
made upon the farm of Mr. Breck, of New Durham, N. J., 
a thoroughly practical man and no way interested in the 
implement. He uses it in preference to good plows of his 
own, and, as he says, by a little practice he quickly gained, 
facility in its management. Stones, he says, will throw 
it out or stop it; if thrown out, it sets itself again quicker 
than one held by hand, and if stopped, requires to be lifted 
or pulled back and eased over, as any plow v'Ould be. 
On the whole, the thing looks practical and handy. For 
a foreign-made article it is very light. Still, its strength has 
been well tested, and as we understand many will soon 
be made, we may expect to see it put to the test of hard 
and diverse usage. The inventor is Mr. P. Volkmann, 
who has U. S. Patents for the essential features. See ad¬ 
vertisement. We can hardly over-estimate the importance 
of the invention, if made easily adaptable to our plows 
of different sizes, provided it proves practical. 

]>alilin. Hoots. —“ Subscriber”—Keep your 
Daiilia roots just as they come out of the ground, until 
spring. Bo not pull the roots from the stem, unless you 
wish to destroy them. They must be kept attached until 
the buds are started in the spring, when they are sepa¬ 
rated in a way to give a root to each bud. 

Cliil>-Foot in Cal>l>a.g'e.— “ Subscriber,” 
Conn.—This is ascribed to an insect, or rather to a kind 
of centipede ; plenty of lime in the soil is said to prevent it. 

“Wliat can l>e Hone for formerly good 
land, now covered 3 or 4 feet deep with creek gravel ? 
is a question asked by an “Old Subscriber.” 

How to Tliaw ont Tnmps oi* Water 
Pipes.— “ The simplest way in the world.”—We must 
repeat directions given, and repeated in years gone by. 
Procure a piece of India rubber pipe as long as any 
emergency will require. It should have a little lesstiian a 
quarter of an inch bore, and walls thick enough to be 
quite stiff. Apply one end of tins upon a common fun¬ 
nel, and run the other end into tlie water-pipe down as 
far as the ice. When hot water is poured in, the ice will 
melt before the end of the tube out of w hich it flows with 
great rapidity, and of course the tube must be pushed 
along down as fast as the ice melts. 

I 5 arois»eter ill tlie House. —J. Menden¬ 
hall, Parke Co., Ind., asks, if the indications of the barom- 
eter’are affected by the heat of the room in whicli it is 
placed. The heat expands the mercury, making it lighter, 
and in nice observations a correction for tempeiatuie 
is made. The difference is of no consequence when the 
barometer is observed merely as a weather indicator. 


other day which is simple, and with further improvement, 
it may come into practical use, but it is not yet tested 
enough, nor well enough manufactured, to be worth buy¬ 
ing. One caution we advise our readers to heed, viz.: 
Never buy any sewing machines to be turned by hand as 
most of these low-priced, but dear, machines are worked. 
We consider a table and a good pedal geering to be w’orked 
by the foot, as indispemible to any useful sewdng machine. 
Instead of purchasing any hand-worked machine, how-- 
ever cheap, it is better to reserve the money until it is in¬ 
creased by interest and otherw'ise to the cost of a good 

machine.-It woidd give us great pleasure to find a 

really practical effective machine retailed at $20 to $30 ; it 
would be a boon to multitudes of housekeepers; but we 
know of no such machine yet. 

Ill Wiiicliiss a. Watcli, alwmys be careful 
to have the tube of the key thoroughly dean, picking out 
any lint gathered in from the pocket, and removing the 
smallest trace of dust in it. This is very important; the 
slightest particle of dust may fall in through the key hole 
and clog some of the delicate w'orks. ISIore w-atches are 
injured from this cause, and require frequent cleaning, 
than from all other reasons. A w-atch should n^ver be 
wound or opened w'hen dust is flying in the air, nor should 

it be opened with soiled fingers.-New w-atches, even 

of the best manufacture, require a year or so of wear to 
get all the parts smooth and in proper running order, so 
that a new watch can hardly be fully regulated to entirely 
accurate time the first year. The moving of the regulator 
W'hen very near the right point, is so delicate an operation 
that a long time is required to adjust it exactly; one 
may-sometimes chance to hit it on a first or second trial. 

Hint to Watcli Mannractsirevs.— 

From the great difficulty of regulating a watch exactly, 
referred to in the item above, we suggest to manufac¬ 
turers, and inventors, the contrivance of some kind of 
screw, or other arrangement, by means of w'hich a more 
slight change can be readily given to the length of the 
chain spring, than can now' be made without the aid of 
the magnifying glass used by watch repairers. The screw 
on a clock pendulum is much more convenient than the 
index arm for regulating a ^vatch. This hint is at the 
service of the American Watch Company, or of any one 
disposed to apply it. 


Aoiils Jin<l Allciilies—I’oisoiis.- In 

November we gave a general article to explain to the un¬ 
scientific reader the common terms “acids” and alkalies 
—mainly w'ith reference to the article on “Soaps” fol¬ 
lowing it. An incidental allusion w'as made to these sub¬ 
stances as poisons, w'hcreupon a hyper-critical cor¬ 
respondent of the Country Gentleman comes out with a 
column headed “ dangerous advice,” and garbles our re¬ 
marks to sustain his anathemas. Lot him go back and 
read, and then qimte aright what we did say, viz., that if 
an acid is accidentally swallowed, “a strong solution of 
soap swallow'ed freely, is the best common remedy ;” that 
is, one ahvays at hand. That w'as the w'holo gist of our 
remarks, which were not intended to discuss poisons, and 
“ Chemicus ” will find it hard to create any sensation by 
his exclamation of “Dangerous Advice.”—We may ere 
long give a chapter on poisons and their treatment. 

Tow Triced. Sewiiis' Hacliines.— 

A considerable variety of these have been offered, and the 
number is increasing. One sold under different names, 
for $5 by some, and for $10 by others, is a small affair, 
costing the dealers $2 to $2.50, and would be dear to any 
purchaser at 50 cents. We have examined most of the 
machines advertised, or offered by private circulars for 
$5 to $25, and have yet to find one that W'o would advise a 
friend to buy, A dozen or more of them have been re- 
fused admission to ouv cplnmns. Wo saw a now one the 


Time, Water and Fire.— S. ■)¥. Stew¬ 
art, Newcastle Co., Delaware, had his barn set on fire 
during a heavy thunder storm. He wishes to know if the 
conflagration was probably due to the lightning, or to 
some lime that was stored there. As the barn had two 
good lightning rods, and as the lime was placed close to 
the side of the bam, where the rain could be blown 
through the cracks, we conclude that the lime, or rather 
the wuter, was in this case the incendiary. He thinks, 
that if it was due to the presence of the lime, the fact 
should bo published for the benefit of others. We sup¬ 
posed it was generally known that lime, in combining 
with water, or in “ slaking,” as it is termed, evolved suf¬ 
ficient heat to set fire to wood and other combustibles. 
Only a few weeks ago, Doct. Grant, at Iona Island, had an 
experience of this kind. The Hudson made an unusual 
rise and overflowed his dock, on which was a shed hav¬ 
ing a considerable quantity of lime stored in it, and a 
conflagration was the result. It is not an unusual occur¬ 
rence that vessels having lime as part of their cargo, are 
lost by fire. How small a quantity of lime will generate 
heat sufficient to set fire to wood, wo cannot precisely 
state, but a few ounces will produce a glowing heat, and a 
pound will cook a beefsteak. It is better to lose the value 
of a few bushels of lime than to run any risks in storing it. 

Haslcet Malcins'.— B. W^aldo suggests . 
that some one who knows bow to make willow baskets 
for farm use, should coirimiuiicate such instinotions 
throu-h the Agricnlturist, as will enable farmers wim 
have osiers to make their own b-askets. We heartily cn- 
dorse this request. Wlio will respond ? 

Tlie Iiitlclilile Fencil for marking cloth¬ 
ing is rnucii more convenient than ink, and equally good 
as to permanence—w'e judge after several months’ trial. 

Caslile Soap.— “S. F. S.” asks, if this could 
be home-made. It could be by an expert soap maker, but 
it w’ould be found rather expensive. In the true article 
Olivo oil is the only fatty material used. 

frosM- fioi'Sfliiiia.—L- E- Miller, 
of Hardin Co., 0.,asks: “Will raw juice of sorghum 
make good vinegar?”—We have no experience, but 
to put Hie question in .another form : May good vinegar 
be m.ade from sorghum juice w'ithout evaporating ? If so, 
how ? The Syi'Up is often iised in making vinegar, 
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I*<>nltry — We 

art- j^TOtilU'd to Icam that a project Is sot on Toothy honor¬ 
able and responsible parties, well fitted for the under¬ 
taking, to test the que-tlou of the prollt of a lar;;e poultry 
farm. It Is proiroscd to he locate the fann near New 
York, and attention will ho given to raising pure breeds 
for sale, and also eggs and poultry for market. We think 
the success of this enterprise would jiut the tnide in 
fancy jmultry on a reliable basis. 

Slitlinpf or ll:iliiiico CiJifr**. — These 
pates made as described in the A'jiicuUurM for Juno last, 
|>ape 219, and in tlie number for Novemlrer, IStVt, p. 312, 
are so simple and excellent, tlmt many of our readers 
liave adopted them, and some are annoyed by persons 
who Imve jjatented ‘•improvements” upon the principle 
which consist in swivel rollers of difTerent patterns (wo 
know of three). The parties who sell those rollers, or 
the rights for their use, tell the public that their patent 
covers the use of Uio gale —which is not tnic. It only 
rovers the rollers, which are, perhaps, an Improvement 
for pates much used, but not for field pates opened no 
oftsucT than ordinary bars. We supposed that the prin¬ 
ciple of the pate itself was not patented mitil quite re¬ 
cently. Now it seems that it is one of those still-bora 
patents which are given and not used—no cflbrt being 
matle to InUtxluce it extensively. The Patentee is Ami 
C. Tell, of Galesburg, Ill., whoso patent covers the prin¬ 
ciple. The fact that this i)rlnciplo is intent should dis¬ 
courage no one who wishes to use it. The roller Paten¬ 
tees, however, should themselves make terms for the use 
of the principle. 

l*oluto«*H ill ii Wurm Ollar.—“J. 

W.,” Itehoboth, Mass. No vegetables will keep well 
in a wann cellar, except sweet potatoes. The tempera¬ 
ture should be as low as possible, and yet not freeze. A 
mild uniform temperature is better than a fluctuating one, 
averaging considerably lower. A cellar where the ther¬ 
mometer will stand between 4(P and 10“ in winter 
weather, will keep roots perfectly well. Keep the cellar 
well ventilated, the potatoes covered with straw, and 
watch the temperature to guard both against heat and cold. 

Kxpi'rioiioc -witli Sorgrlmm.—L. Graf¬ 
ton, of Pulaski Co., Ind., writes, giving his experience 
as a sorghum syrup Imiler. He says that tlfo old original 
black S', nded sort mak.‘s the best molasses. Tlio nicer it 
is stripped, the better, and green cane makes an Inferior 
product. He appears not to hold strongly to the theory, 
that preen cane makci sugar, while the ripe makes syrap. 
Cane cut when ripe, and worked up will make more sjrup 
than if stored a while, bnt it improves the quality of the 
pro<luct to store the cane. He planted the White African 
cane on g(M><l black soil, and expected to make sugar. A 
small quantity cut early and boiled down, tasted salty. 
This was accounted for by its having been evaporated in 
a meat jmt. A quantity of juice expressed with a light 
pressure, boiled down in an evaporating pan, had no 
such taste, but when a hanl pressure was given, the syrup 
had the same “ tang ” again. 

Ai-lM>r or TrclliH.— G. T. Tanner, Bristol 

Co Ma«« has his vines planted, and asks if ho shall put 

up an arbor or a trellis for them. A trellis by all m^ns, 
M the Tines have a much better exposure to light and air, 
are always accessible, and easily kept under control K an 
arbor is needed for a screen, we would cover it with vinos, 
but never build one on pun>o8C for vines. 


■%V«'ods Ilniis*’****^ -witU I’copfip. 

Is tha sub.stancc of a letter from a “ Doubter.’’ They do 
iust as f.ir as the people take the seeds of weeds along 
with them. The more civilized the people, the more 
.ngrlcnltural and other seeds they would take from the r 
obi home, and would thus sow many weeds with their 
first crop. Ilesides. the seeds of weeds will be taken in 
thJ wool of sheep, in packing straw and other material, 
and in a hundred nnlhought of ways. Some ««d* arc 
carried by the wiml.i. and others by streams, but the gieat 
cr numbir are taken to a n^country by human agency 

Tree :?f csH«*inc.-We have in general terms 
rxprcs-cd onr opinion, that no medicine would 
-r^d have refns-d the advertisernent of several of Uics 
tree mcdiclnrs. We find the following in the Country 
Oent'man of Nov.2‘2, in relation to one of these corn- 
rnmnds- “ J. D. Wlsener, West Dresden, wites us as 
follows- P. S. Sheldon’s patent composition for fruit 
Iraes las been terted in this vicinity, this season, on 
hundreds of trees. The result has been wo^e than f ^ 
lire, as it has killed quite a number of “ 

others are as pood ns dr-nd. It was removed a few weeks 
after it wa.s applied, or it would have been far 
the trees. Wherever It washes down the the ba 
dies and cracks open to the wood 'T'-J® 
in the trees now."-The advertisement of this stuff was 


offered to us, and when its composition was made knovra, 
we refused to publish it, on the ground that wc could not 
sec how a wi-ll known poison could kill the borers, unless 
actually placed in their holes, and that injury might result 
from Its use. The above shows that our view was correct, 
and all other persons having tree medicines for sale will 
please take notice. Wc have before us a circular of a 
“Patent Fruit Tree Invigorator,” which does still more 
wonders, and makes “ mineral gases,” and “ air gasses” 
fonn a strong bud, besides a lot more of “gas” about 
keeping worms, curculios and borers from the tree. 

Unnatural CjSrafling-.— “Inquirer” takes 
exception to our statement, that a common chestnut will 
not be converted into a Spanish chestnut by grafting on 
the Horse-chestnut. He cites the grafting of the pear 
upon tlie Ilawthora as an instance of the union of plants 
as dissimilar as the Chestnut and the Horse-chestnut. The 
best advice we can give our friend is, to study the structure 
of plants a little, and he will not he so apt to he misled 
by similarity of names. He has seen somewhere a draw¬ 
ing of a Horse-chestnut stock prepared for grafting with 
the Chestnut. We can heat that; we have seen a drawing 
of a peach not only grafted on, bnt growing on a willow 
tree 1 The value of a drawing depends upon its source. 

l>cntli of Siel»ot«l.— Perhaps no one else 
has so largely contributed to our knowledge of Japan and 
its productions, as Philippe Francois de Sicbold, who died 
at Munidi, the ISth of Oct. last, at about the age of TO. 
He accompanied the expedition sent by the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment to Japan about the year 182.3, and resided there for 
a number of years, iu the enjoyment of peculiar facilities 
for acquiring information about the country and for 
procuring plants. Of late years, introductions from Japan 
have been numerous, but horticulturists must ever be 
indebted to Siebold for some of their choicest plants. 

Salt as a illaiiarc. —“The reason why 
salt acts as a manure,” says the N. Y. Tribune, “ is be¬ 
cause it contains much of tlie quality of unleached ashes.” 
Shade of Solon l—Takedst thou thy mantle with thee 
when thou wentest at novel writing ?—In the same way 
a stone quarry ‘contains much of the quality of ’ a brick 
meeting house. Salt contains soda; ashes contain pot¬ 
ash Potash and soda are about as much alike, being 
alkalies, as brick and stone. Ashes arc alkaline, salt is 
not. Soluble potash (contained in ashes) is a rare, yet 
very desirable substance in most soils; soda (contained 
in salt) exists in abundance—more than the plants need. 
The uses of salt in agriculture are more discussed and 
less understood than almost cvciy thing else. Its action 
may be beneficial, or the reverse, and it is often neutral. 

I.oiiR Kcoplnp: Sqtisislics.— n. L. Loo¬ 
mis Westfield, Mass., writes, that a squash, a cross of 
the Hubbard with some other, raised in 1805, kept sound 
until the middle of Nov., 1860, and asks if we ever before 
knew a squash to keep 15 months. We have frequently 
known the old Winter Crookneck to keep until the same 
kind was ripe again, a year at least. 

Coal Tax* aad Uats.— A. Ransom, of 
Flster Co. N. Y., says that rats dislike coal tar very much, 
and that he is in the habit of daubing it about their holes 
and nins, with good results. Taking the hint from t le 
Bimgcstion to dip rats in red paint, he proposes to dip 
ome in coal tar and let them go. Mr. Gilbert J Green 
s^s: “Coal tar, mixed with sand, to the consistency of 
thfck mortar, is an effectual stopper to rat holes. The 
process is not patented, and a sure euro is warranted. 


Wonxlerfiil I’licxxomcxia.-Accoimts of 

phenomena are frequently sent to us for an 

which as they arc related, are inexplicable. Many pei 

sons, who woJld not for 

; S » — or . ,0.000 
BccdrSdch were planted and grew. It is 

IblTtliat a quince would ever petrify, and no one can tell 

fow ot ®ee<l® -ill -1-1- "S IMS 

Lv the influences that induce gemmation. 11-^ 

■K n. reallv iKtriJiccl quince, containing living scec . 
been a --1'^ ^ Lan-c, hut tlio probabilities arc all 

"I'inst its hciiu' such, mid tlie buried quince ceases to ho 
?™„derfol....A"noll.ot '“'““j”" l‘t 

ra„ck Corront bosh, In t.,0 7 “ a„ia. 

grew and produced u ^ ordlnai’y course 

whether this presents —^ j relation be- 

:;rs;ro™i=:,ni::ro.rro.oo..,b„o 


fonned a convenient depression to retain dust, decayed 
leaves, etc., and thus form a soil for the bush; the case 
would then be no more strange than if it grew in a flower 
pot. We notice, almost every season, Ailanthus trees, 
two feet or more high, growing upon the stone window 
caps of buildings iu New York City. Some plants, if 
shaded, will get along with an astonishingly small amount 
of soil, and the Ailanthus finds enough in the dust of the 
crevices of a stone or brick building to allow it to make 
a vigorous growth. A good observer puts objects through 
as searching a cross-questioning as a good lawyer does a 
witness. Every child should he taught some branch of 
natural science, if for no other purpose than to teach him 
how to observe accurately. The lack of this power gives 
rise to a large proportion of the wonderful stories that are 
spread abroad and handed down in print and by tradition. 

Is Show a, Fcrtilizei* ?—“ Farmer,” of 
Sullivan Co., N. Y., writes: “ I have frequently heard it 
said that snow is very beneficial to land, and hence it is 
sometimes called the ‘poor man’s manure.’ Although 
this is a commonly received opinion, I have hitherto 
failed to meet with any one who could explain it upon 
philosophical principles, and have been led to doubt 
the trath of the assertion. ^Vhy is it said to be so 
Armoer.—Snow absorbs from the atmosphere very con¬ 
siderable quantities of ammonia, which is especially 
abundant in the air near cities, as it is set free from coal 
and other fuel. It is a warn covering, protecting the 
plants covered by it, especially such as the grasses and 
winter grains, from the unfavorable action of frost, for it 
matters little how deeply the ground is frozen, a good bed 
of snow lying upon it several weeks will thaw it all, and 
even permit a growth of grain and grass to take place 
under it. ’VYlien it melts, the soil has the benefit of the 
ammonia, and any fertilizing dust that the snow may have 
caught, and the snow-water besides contains much 
oxygen—hence the effects are like those of manure, and 
the reason for the popular judgment, which is quite right. 

5®. I®, —Seedsmen and all others will 

please take notice. In August last, we published a note 
from a valued correspondent, to the effect that Carter s 
First Crop Pea, wa# a late one. Our friend, by some mis¬ 
take, had got the Avrong sort. In September, pages 311 
and 314, Ave gave testimony on the other side. These last 
articles’ seem to have been overlooked, as Ave still get 
many notes from Seedsmen and others, on the matter. 
Now be it understood that, as far as evidence can go, 
Carter’s First Crop Pea is a first-rate thing,_and please 
don’t Avrite us any more about that particular pea. 

I>illicx!ilt to Amswci*.—W. L. Lent, Seneca 
Co , Oliio, asks : “ Can grapes or Osage Orange be grown 
on a Olay side-hill, from which the surface sod has been 
removed by grading ?’’-Generally, no ; but there are 
some kinds of drift, often called clay, that are good grape 
lands. It is a local question, and difficult to answei. 

Ikixiac Wsxtei- aixtl Ci-casax of I'Htae.— 

T V Lime Avater is a saturated solution of lime. 

T ime is very little soluble in water, one part requiring 
aiS^t TOO plrts of water. A quantity of slacked ime is 
putinto a tight vessel of Avater and stirred up, and aftei 
S e rdissolved portion has settled, the c ear hqu.d is 
poured off. Cream of lime, or milk of lime, is water wi,h 
0 ^ undissolved lirne^to make a thick mixture. 

w A o ^emuket L. 1. One of the difficult cases to 
nn do not say whether it is in a dwelling or 
omw.r, as dUer ca«» pclargoalnm need to le 

S’lSrit/aad cool imtt! toward, sprios, and tied 

Slrt “d into StowU. ny «!>“*•. ■«“ ““ 

S<,aaa.3..-“ 

TM. .atletj w.U »”»'“77,r,e™c.. Ilk* tor e 

:r.i■croi‘',n\^',L;lt^n.rc.e,s„.e ..on- 

bard is its very hard shell. _ 

on “"t 

G. Tullar, Oswego Co., JN. i jg able to 

joi.rplonBand oheme. i pr„optIng 

Snails »» ***“ ®®““7t«ad Sil^o “ 

.?a 0 ° »c tfonbloaome, toon cll.po.c. o( them.-- 
iSSe’wHtoa that ho haa fon.d a l»d torto... o, tet- 

nplntopertomlheaame^eo- 

O.C 

to”!"h.unt7SraS.e od'.i'ug. ..i the cd.ar,.. a perfect 

no“o“m. II.h.»trfeditwl.h»cce.,. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Aiioilier As-riciiltBirisi Editor. — 

We have an announcement to make which will doubt¬ 
less gratify our readers, as it does ourselves. It has 
been the policy of the Puhlishors of this journal to secirre 
the best possible Editorial aid to be obtained, at what¬ 
ever cost, and the result has justified the policy. One 
man, of even moderate ability and experience only, may 
collect enough readable matter of some Tdnd to fill up 
a weekly sheet; but to prepare a thorough-going journal 
varied in its matter, pruned of superfluous words and 
sentences and full of condensed thought, reliable in all 
its teachings, and treating on subjects so multitudinous as 
are embraced in the labors of the Farm, Garden, and House¬ 
hold, there is needed the combined thought, experience, 
and observation of a considerable number of first class men 
—the more tire better. If every page or two has the en¬ 
tire thought and investigation of one such man, the pa¬ 
per must certainly be far superior to what it would bo 
if only one man spread his thoughts and repeated himself 
over twenty or thirty pages each month... . .While the 
Agriculturist will continue to have the editorial labors of 
our Associates, Messrs. Tiiuiibeii, Weld, IIaeeis, Fitch, 
and others, who have done so much to make the pa¬ 
per what it has been, we have at length prevailed upon 
Rev. Wm. Clift to join our Editorial Corps, and he will 
enter upon his duties here soon after the present number 
goes to press. Mr. Clift became widely and very favora¬ 
bly liuown by his “Carriage Views of Farming,” and 
other valuble contributions to the press, some twenty 
years ago, and he has given us occasional editorial aid 
during the past fifteen years ; but his practical labors as 
a cultivator, his pastoral and other public duties, and the 
care of the extensive Woodlawn Cemetery, of which he 
has been Comptroller or Superintendent for some time 
past, have left him little time to devote to his pen. In the 
wide and influential field upon which he now enters,he will 
doubtless do good service to the country.— Publisiiers.1 

Eapital, B£elisi5>le Aalverliseisieiits 
fill all the space we can spare to that department. 
Many more good parties, late comers, wanted room which 
ive could not give, and a multitude was shut out raider our 
rules, which exclude all secret and deceptive things, and 
rcQ^uirc evidence that the advertiser has both the iuteutiOTh 
and ability to do what he promises. It is a good time to 
study these business columns ivell, and find out what is 
for sale, by whom, and make arrangements for the spring 
stock of needed implements, etc., and the other things 
wanted now. It will please the advertisers, if in writing^ 
to them for catalogues, or circulars, or sending orders, 
they are informed where their advertisements were seen. 
They like to know where they find the largest number of 
wide-awake, enterprising readers. One man telis us that 
last year he advertised in just 300 papers, received 2900 
orders, and that he knows that over 2000 of them came 
from the Agriculturist readers.—Another says ho set aside 
just $ 10,000 for advertising, and that the $600 paid the 
Agriculturist brought him more good business than the 
$0,400 paid elsewhere. Many others talk in the same way. 


!^ 5 >ccia.l to Adlvcrtiscvs.—Our new adver¬ 
tising terms are announced in the proper place. A little 
advance is made, but not so much as the increased circula¬ 
tion would really warrant. Our basis for ordinary adver¬ 
tisements is, one cent, or less per line for each thousand 
subscribers, as we expect to print 150,000 to 200,000 or 
more copies the present year. The subscriptions so far 
are 80 per cent above the same period last year. If this ratio 
continues a little while longer, we shall exceed 200 , 000 . 
Based on circulation alone, our terras are the cheapest in 
the world, to say nothing of the fact that our advertise¬ 
ments are select, and arc trusted by the reader; that they 
are before the reader a month at least; and that they are 
beautifully printed on small pages and are thus easily 

seen.-To merely print 130,000 cards containing 5 square 

inches of reading matter, would cost at least $600. To 
print that card in this paper, and have a copy sent into 
150,000 families, one in a place, costs less than $60. At 
our old terms the advertising would not pay much more 
than the expense of the paper they are printed on, as any 
one acquainted with the cost of such paper can readily cal¬ 
culate. (See note on “ Capital Advertisements ” above.) 

“ l?a'opci* —A “Eural” paper, pub¬ 

lished not a thousand miles from Rochester, annually, 
about the close of its subscription year, makes itself ri¬ 
diculous and annoys its readers, by a billions overflow 
toward the Agiicidturist and one or two other journals. 
This year its groans indicate almost expiring agonies. 
Its latest special cause of complaint arises from the fact 
that some extra copies of the Agriculturist were sent into 
half a dozen tovras in Western New York, where the 
Genesee Farmer, which wo purchased, formerly circulated. 
Wo guarantee that neither the Mail clerk, nor his employ¬ 
ers, when sending those papers, had the least thought of 
“ disturbing ” or “ displacing ” the “ Rural.” They have 


too much compassion for their Weakly friend. They were ] 

not thinking of him at all, or they would have remembered 
that he had a mortgage on, owned, and possessed, all the 
farmers of Western New York, or claims to.—-But why 
is he so disturbed at the apparition of an extra copy or 
two of our beautiful sheet in that region, where thousands 
of copies go regularly f Oh! we see.—One of his scat¬ 
tered subscribers by chance saw our paper. Is he so 
afraid of the comparison f Perhaps his conscience 
troubled him lest that subscriber should see how exten¬ 
sively the Rural has copied from our paper and books— 
transferring our beautiful and costly original engravings, 

and ideas, without a word of credit.-Pray, keep cool, 

friend Rural; we will sin as little as possible, though it is 
hard to suppress the wish to let your readers occasionally 
see a real, live, finished, original paper, that has had a 
whole month’s work of preparation, and is not hastily 
throivn together and illustrated with borroived or stolen 
engravings. If you don’t stop scolding, you will get down 
toward a par with your competing “Rural” whoso editor 
will fume at us until he dies, because we wont notice 
him, wont advertise for him, or exchange with him, and 
because we once showed up his sales of patent “Bee¬ 
hives” without any patent, and his soiling the address of 
young ladies for sixpence each. Harris Brothers’ “gift 
enterprise” is helping that “Rural” to subscribers. 
Pray don’t get down to its level. 


“ Timi ISaiaaliei-.”— Old readers of the ^ 50 - 1 - 
culturist will be glad to know that a spicy letter from our 
old friend, of racy, practical, homely wit and wisdom— 
Timothy Bunker, Esq., of Ilookertown, Conn.—is in type 
for our next number. ’Squire Bunker has been so much 
occupied of late, that it has interfered with the claims 
which readers of the Agriculturist seem to have upon 
him. We can now congratulate our readers on the prom¬ 
ise of a letter from him every month or two. 


Clo|»eIsxiid.’s Eoimti’y Eiffe.—When the 
new and enlarged edition of this work appeared, wc re¬ 
commended it as a useful cncyclopiedia of rural affairs. 
A further examination of the book has resulted in our 
purchasing it and adding it to our list of standard publi¬ 
cations. There is scarcely a topic relating to the manage¬ 
ment of gardens, green-houses, orchards, and all the mat¬ 
ters pertaining to small farms and country places, that is 
not intelligently and pleasantly treated. It does not 
profess to be a work upon agriculture proper, but it is one 
that will meet the wants of a large class who live in the 
country. We do not mean to say that it would not be 
useful to the fanner, for it would be, in teaching him how 
to give his home pleasant surroundings. The work is 
abundantly and well illustrated. A now issue is now 
ready, on fine paper, in beveled boards—912 pages. Price 
$3.00. Sent by mail post-paid. 


TTSae AaaiericaBi CJardeiaea*’s Assist¬ 
ant. —By Thomas Bridgeman. New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged and Illustrated, by S. Edwards Todd. New 
York: William Wood & Co. The work of Mr. Bridge- 
man first appeared many years ago, and was in its day a 
standard authority. The name is an honored one in 
American horticulture, and when a new edition of his 
work came to hand, we felt glad that the Gardener s 
Assistant” still lived. Upon looking over the volume, 
we found illustrations taken boldly and bodily from the 
Agriculturist, and from books of which we hold the copy¬ 
right . We were astonished to find that honorable dealers, 
like William Wood & Co., had thus taken the property of 
others. Our astonishment was at an end when we turned 
to the title page, and found by whom the work was 
revised. A committee of twelve men may decide on 
this matter of illustrations, and we will turn to the 
literary portion of the work. We doubt if so many 
blunders were ever before enclosed in one cover, and one 
hardly knows where to begin to notice a work, claiming 
to be “ revised,” in which old errors, thought to bo truths 
in their time, are so mingled with modern blunders. As 
a specimen of the recklessness with which names are 
handled, we are told under Cabbage, p. 5.5, “ The lirassica 
rapa, or Turnip-Cabbage, produces its bulb or protuber¬ 
ance,” etc., and on page 13G we have JBrassica rapa, given 
as the name of the Turnip.—The “reidser” is even loss 
at homo among fruits than he is among vegetables, and 
the article on the grape is of about as much use in the 
present state of grape culture, as an almanac of thirty 
years ago. As a matter of curiosity, we copy, the names 
of the grapes treated of. We first have, on page 105, a 
“ Select Descriptive List of Native Grapes,” which gives 
notes on Alexander, Blond, Carolina Perfumed, Catawba, 
Cunningham, Elsinburgh, Hides Eliza, Isabella, Luf- 
borough, Maddox, Norton’s Virginia, Pond’s Seedling, 
Scuppemong, Warren and Woodson. A ""select' list 
truly! Evidently pleased with the amusement of mak¬ 
ing grape lists, the “reviser” gives us a few pages 
further on another (p. Ill) “ Select Descriptive List of 
Native Grapes,” in which wo have this time Diana, Gil 


bert’s White Shonga, Lenoir, Missouri, Ohio, Shurtleff’s 
Seedling, Uchee Grape, and White Scuppemong. The 
pears present a most melancholy array of antiquated 
varieties, with a number of illustrations, only one of 
■which is referred to in the text. The list of strawberries 
gives some twenty-four varieties, not one-fourth of which 
are now extant; the Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, Scott’s 
Seedling and Trolloppe’s Victoria are represented by bad 
engravings, but not a word is said of them. The flow¬ 
ers are still worse managed, as witness the Dahlia, in 
which a gentleman who has been dead a number of years, 
is quoted as if he had given recent information. It were a 
waste of time and space to point out the errors of omis¬ 
sion and commission in a work, that in competent hands, 
might have been made valuable. The heirs of Mr. 
Bridgeman must indeed feel chagrined to see their name 
connected with such a jumble, and certainly must feel that 
an alteration is not always an improvement. 


Tine Agriculturist ISoolt I>epart- 
ment.— A few years ago, in response to their oft- 
repeated requests, the Publisher commenced supplying 
his subscribers with such books as they desired, sending 
them by mail, post-paid, without additional charge. The 
retiring of C. M. Saxton & Co., who were the leading 
agricultural Book Publishers, cut off the supply of many 
books, and it became necessary for Mr. Judd to issue 
some of these books in order to meet his engagements to 
furnish them. Subsequently, at the urgent request of 
many booksellers, and others, Mr. Judd purchased all the 
plates, rights to publish, etc., previously owned by Messrs. 
Saxton & Co., and increased the stock by other purchases, 
until he had control of a very large proportion of all the 
Agricultural and Horticultural books published in this 
country. A careful weeding was made, and more than 
half of the books were condemned, and their stereotype 
plates consigned to the melting pot, where it could bo 
done without infringing upon the vested right of authors. 
Mr. Chase, an experienced Boston publisher, was asso¬ 
ciated in the business, so that there should be no lack of 
business and editorial attention to the Agricilturist, but 

rather greater efficiency secured.-The Firm, and all 

associated with them, are ambitious to have the credit of 
supplying good books. With the large editorial power 
employed upon the Agriculturist, good old books are 
being revised, and first rate new books, edited with the 
same care that is expended upon the Agricidtw'ist, are 
being constantly prepared. The field is an extensive one. 
Cultivators of the soil are waking up more and more to 
the importance of studying their business in all its bear¬ 
ings, and to meet the demand for good reliable Books, 
Pamphlets, Annuals, etc., is an important work. The 
Publishers say in their circular, that “they aim to exercise 
so much care that their Imprint upon any book shall be a 
guarantee of its value.” The AgriciUtwlst is entirely in¬ 
dependent in its sphere, though its issue by the same pub¬ 
lishers gives it additional resources, financial and other¬ 
wise, so that this business connection makes it possible 
to furnish it to subscribers at a lower rate than could be 
done without this aid. Those who understand the mat¬ 
ter, will readily see that the subscription money paid 
cannot of itself cover the cost of supplying such a paper. 


Our letters, for four 
weeks past, describe 8 5 individuals, or firms, engaged in 
14 different modes of swindling, or of corrupting morals. 
An analysis, and somewhat detailed exposure, is prepared, 
but we have not room for it this month. Several of these 
parties are consigned to the magistrates or policemen. 
Th^ writers of over 200 letters, now before us, will please 
understand that those who have inquired about reliable 
parties will be answered by mail; all not thus answered 
may put down the parties inquired about, either as swin¬ 
dlers, or as being under investigation to be reported upon 
hereafter.-^While waiting room to speak more particu¬ 

larly, we advise our readers to beware of all tempting 
offers coming by circular through the mails; of all gift en¬ 
terprises, however sugar-coated by pretending to aid 
soldiers and their orphans, or needy artists; of all watch 
and jewelry tickets; of Gold and Silver Mining Compan¬ 
ies ; of rc«ipes for washing, ink, vinegar, honey, etc.; of 
applications for catalogues of Female Seminaries, and 
lists of names of ianners and others; of lovr-priced sew¬ 
ing machines hoc item elsewhere); of cheap burning 
fluids; of map publishers asking money for something 
to be issued hereafter; of wonderful new discoveries 
where money is to be sent; etc., etc.——Please continue 
to report to us all new schemes, as soon as they appear. 

3,0®0 Goo«I Words.—Our Assistant who 
receives, examines, and sorts the large number of news¬ 
papers regularly received, says that during the past 
vear alone, more than two thousand different editorial no¬ 
tices have appeared in tliese journals, strongly commend¬ 
ing the Agriculturist. Our space is too valuable to allow 
repeating sucli notices. 
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and pkiii. They are afraid of man, and rarely, 

if ever, injure the hunter or his horses, although 
stealing into a still camp at night, they often 
cause the latter to stampede. The mule is an 
excellent ■watchman, for he no sooner detects 
theii neighhoihood by his keen scent, than he 
gives vent to his own, peculiar, musical bray, and 


others have a more or less distinctly marked 
cross, a stripe down the back and across the 
shoulders. The usual color is bright reddish 
brown, most intense along the saddle and should¬ 
ers. The face is nearly black, as are also the 
flanks; and the feet are black in front, the color 
extending up on the outside of the thighs. The 
under jaw, the 
edges of the up¬ 
per ja-w, and the 
throat are white, 
and this color ex¬ 
tends more or less 
upon the belly. 
The brush is ren¬ 
dered dark by 
many long black 
hairs, occurring 
among the reddish 
ones, which are 
more abundant 
and shorter. In 
the darker varie¬ 
ties of the fox the 
brush is often 
white tipped. The 
head and body 
measure 27 to 30 
inches usually, 
and the tail to the 
tips of the hairs 
about 15 to 17 
inches. They rare¬ 
ly attain a weight 
of 15 pounds, and 8 to 10 pounds is the usual 
weight. The young are littered in March or 
April, 4 to G in a nest. As the old one has these 
to provide for just when field mice and birds 
are least abundant, foxes are then boldest in 
their attacks upon poultry, and will even attack 
young lambs. We think, however, that lamb is 
not a favorite diet by any means, and that rats, 
mice, and small birds and eggs are much pre¬ 
ferred to poultry of any kind—we are willing 
to give the little 
rascals credit for 
all the good they 
do. Their habits, 
their great degree 
of sly intelligence 
and reasoning 
powers, are ■well 
known. They are 
active throughout 
the winter, and 
lives in burrows. 
In trapping the 
fox, to destroy the 
smell of iron, the 
trap should be 
smeared with 
fresh blood, or 
heated and cover¬ 
ed with bees-wax, 
then set near their 
haunts, covered 
with light earth,or 
ashes, and fasten¬ 
ed to a clog of 8 
orlOlbs. The sur¬ 
face all around 
should wear a natural loolc Scraps of fried 

meat and honey may be 

bed but not on the trap, and no foot punts 
Lould be se'en near. The genital organs of 
the female fox, or dogm heat, preserved m al 

111 and smeared f 

trap will be most alluring. A fox will be v y 

likil’y to follow a trail of bloody meat to the trap. 


The Prairie Wolf. 


Thi.s animal latruiu) is found 

upon the Ihalrifs of the West, from Mexico to 
as far mirlii as lat. 55"*, is the typ-e in this coun¬ 
try c.f the .laekal of the Ea.slern world, both in 
appearance and 
hai)i:^. Allhoimh 
natiirali'ts ditlcr 
on the subject, it 
is the generally 
r'cfivi d opbiion 
that he is the- same 
arhnia! aslhc Mex- 
i an t'oyote. In 
-iZ'-, be a ine- 
di on 1 "'t Ween ! he 
coinni n Red Fi;x 
aPi'l the ore/uiary 
IVoif. Hi-lo ad, is 
so ip i n;i>re like 
t'ac :• inner aiiiinal, 
having its long 
and harp muzzle, 
whi.e the wliole 
form Ilf h.- bo.ly 
is more 'hat of the 
\Vi i; and hi- tail, 
wl.ich is bushy 
and '.aic-ring, and 
h:^ co:'.r-e hair, 
are unmi tak.ably 
tho-e of 111 - lat¬ 
ter. He i- from 30 to 40, or 42 inches in length 
of 1)0 iv, with a tail sonu! IG or 18 inches long. 
In Color he i> usually of a dull, yellowish gray 
Oil the !■ id; and sides, sprinkled or clouded with 
Id. ;ck, the 1 m lly and inside of the limbs being 
whi’e. ll's ears are large and triangular, al- 
wnvs held in an erect position, and almost en- 
tl-i'ly eoatc 1 with hair. lie has four toes on 
eacli foot, besides a sharp claw on the inside of 
the fore-f( ot, about two inches above the sole, 
and altnched to 
the rndiim.-ntary 
ti .exorresj'' ciding 
to'hiithnmh. He 
hi- a -litirp, snap- 
])ing bmk, ■svhich 
giv's him the 
name, among the 
dwellers upon tlic 
piairies, of the 
‘‘Barking Wolf.” 

Tiicy live and 
breed in burrows, 
and have tlieir 
yonuL'’ in April. 

Tlicy are very ])ro- 
lifie, sometimes 
bringing forth 10 
or more at a birth, 
and not often less 
than 8. They tire 
very fle<d of foot, 
more so than tlic 
ordinary Wolf,ami 
hunt in packs, 

Iginging on the 
outskirts of the 
herds of buffalo, on the lookout for stragglers, 
aged, halt, and maimed. Tlioughsmall,tliey area 
most terrible enemy when combined, and attack- 
in-r in numbers. They will follow up a company 
of" hunters for dtiys, and loiter around tlieir 
camps f(jr the refuse of their game, of whicli 
they g(d fpiantilies, as your true buffalo hunter 
only cares for the hump, tongue, marrow-bones. 


The Red Fox.— fulvus.) 


Closely allied to the wolf and the dog, is the 
Fox, of which there are several distinct species 
in th’is country, and among these there exists a 
great tendency to varieties. ’ The skins of the 
common red fox show diverse shades, some henig 
very dark, (indeed there are those called black;) 




PUAiuiE WOLF OK COYOTE.— {Cams latrans.) 


stands like a well-bred game dog, head and tail 
erect, and nose pointed in the direction of his 
enemy. The hunter then looks out for the safety 
of his game or provisions, for the little thieves 
are as expert as the New York pickpockets, and 
will appropriate his most precious morsels. 
They are killed for their skins, which, however, 
are not very valuable, and are used to fill up the 
scanty load of some not over-successful trader. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 37. 


I notice from the papers that the receipts of 
sheep and pigs in New York are now greater 
than ever before, and prices have fallen a little. 
The best sheep only bring about 6 cts. per lb., 
live weight, and hundreds of poor sheep are sold 
aslow as $3.00af4.00 a head. It seems a pity to 
send such sheep to a distant market. After de¬ 
ducting the cost of transportation and other 
expenses, the prices received by the farmer must 
be very low. It costs no more to send a sheep 
to market that will bring $8.00, than one that is 
slow of sale at $3.00. If the expenses are a 
dollar a head, the farmer would get $2.00 in one 
case, and $7.00 in the other. 

Pork will probably be lower for a few weeks. 
The failure of the corn crop will induce many 
farmers to dispose of their hogs before they are 
fat. The receipts will be very large, and for 
the time being, will depress the market. But it 
seems to me that after the first rush of half-fat 
pigs is over, it will be found that good, well-fed 
hogs are scarce, and the demand will be large 
enough to insure a fair price for the corn they 
have consumed. After severe cold weather sets 
in, however, pigs will not fat rapidly. The in¬ 
crease of weight alone, will hardly pay for the 
food. The profit of keeping them, if there is 
any, will be from the increase in price. With 
warm, comfortable pens, hogs, as a general rule, 
can be kept until after Christmas with advan¬ 
tage, on account of the advance in pork. But 
in a cold, dirty pen, they will eat a good deal 
of corn, and do little more than hold their own. 

It is not half as interesting now to talk about 
pigs as it was last September, when our Eoch- 
ester butchers were eager to buy them at 14 and 
15 cents a lb. They are now a drug at 10 cents, 
and some have been sold as low as 8 cents. The 
city papers are rejoicing over the decline in 
prices. They were too high, perhaps. But to 
attribute high prices solely to the “ speculators ” 
is absurd. The speculators do not create the 
scarcity, they only avail themselves of it and 
buy for a rise. If it proves that there is no 
scarcity, they are—ruined. But if there is an 
actual scarcity, they are really public benefac¬ 
tors, as by storing away the food until it 
is wanted, and thus forcing up prices in the 
meantime, they check consumption. If prices 
remained low, much more would be consirmed, 
and in the end the scarcity would be greater. 

It may be that farmers, tempted by high 
prices, have raised too many hogs, and that they 
must sell them at a loss. Certain it is, that with 
corn worth $1.25 a bushel, there is little profit 
in fattening hogs at 8 cents a lb. It is a good hog 
that, with ordinary treatment, will give 7 lbs. of 
pork for a bushel of corn. Fed in a rail pen, 
cob and all, among the mud, it doubtless takes 
much more, especially in cold weather. The 
other day I wanted a new India rubber tube for 
my steamei’, and a few lbs. of castings. The 
bill Avas $5.75. Now, with corn at $1.25 per 
bushel and pork at 8 cents a lb., how long, at 
the above estimate, Avill it take me to pay this 
bill out of the profits ? I heard a farmer say 
last fall that “ it took three bushels of potatoes 
to buy a pair of baby’s shoes! ” ^ 

With all the drawbacks in our business, I 
have no reason to complain. Fanning is as 
pleasant and profitable as I expected—especial¬ 
ly the former. Those who complain that the 
farmers charge such high prices do not under- 
fitand what they are talking about. If oiir city 


friends Avill practice as close economy as the 
farmer is compelled to do, they will be able to 
pay him remunerative prices for his products. 
He asks nothing more. And when the farmer 
prospers, other business prospers too. 

The great trouble with farmers is, that they 
do not cultivate their land as well as they might. 
One reason of this has been the low price of 
produce. And now that Ave are getting good 
prices, the land is in such a poor state that too 
many farmers have nothing to sell. I knoAV a 
farmer Avho had six acres of Peach Blow pota¬ 
toes, which yielded him 250 bushels, all told. 
This was not owing'to the rot, or to a bad sea¬ 
son, but solely to poor farming, past and pres¬ 
ent. The land has never been manured, and 
the potatoes this year Avere not half cultivated. 
He works the farm “ on shares.” The profits, 
both to the owner and farmer, will not be 
exorbitant even if the potatoes bring $1.00 a 
bushel. But if, on the other hand, the crop had 
been, as it might, 200 bushels per acre—say 1200 
bushels, the extra yield at this price, would have 
paid for a little manure, and a good deal of cul¬ 
tivating. And this was all that was needed. 

Working land on shares seems to be a poor 
business for both parties. It is to the interest of 
the tenent to spend as little for extra labor as 
possible, because the owner of the land gets 
half the benefit without bearing any of the cost. 
When the country was new and the land rich, 
a man could perhaps afford to give half the 
products, as he could get fair crops with little 
labor. But now that the land is more or less 
“run down,” and it is necessary to build it up 
with manure and good culture, it is impossible 
for a man to expend the necessary labor and 
give half the produce for rent. It may be done 
for a year or two on land in high condition, but 
the farm must inevitably deteriorate under the 
system. A man might afford to rent a grass 
farm on shares, but not an arable farm. It is 
difficult to take one of our ordinary “run 
doAvn ” farms and raise enough from them, for 
a few years, to pay the cost of labor and sup¬ 
port the teams, from the whole of the produce ! 

“What, then, is the value of a run-down 
farm ? ” Not much, these times. It would be 
cheaper, so far as immediate profit is concerned, 
to pay $100 an acre for a farm in high condi¬ 
tion, with good buildings and fences, than to 
accept as a gift one of these run-doAvn farms. 

It is time this matter was understood, so that 
those uneasy mortals who are always expecting 
to sell, and consequently make no efforts to 
keep up and improve their land, should be com¬ 
pelled to turn over a new leaf, or else dispose of 
their farms at a low figure. 

The advance of farm lands has been greater 
in the dairy regions than in any other districts 
of the State—certainly far more than in the 
wheat growing sections of Western Ncav York. 
Dairy farms in Herkimer County have changed 
hands at two hundred dollars an acre. And yet 
I have always siqDposed that one acre of our 
land was worth tAvo of their’s. Farms can be 
had in this section at $100 per acre—and dear 
enough at that! The high rates of Avages and 
other expenses of managing an arable farm do 
not aflect the farmers in the grass growing dis- 
tncts as much as they do us. We should learn 
from this fact, not to cultivate so much land, 
but to let a larger proportion lie in grass. This 
would reduce expenses, and yet give us heavier 
crops of grain. It is the one lesson which the 
history of agriculture clearly teaches. 


We must, however, improve our grass land. 
Most of our pastures consist of low land, which 
produces little except coarse grass of A^ery in¬ 
ferior quality. Nothing can be done with such 
land until it is drained. But if we Avould drain 
our upland, we should in many cases cut off the 
springs which feed the low land, and then a feAV 
surface ditches would be all that is needed to 
make these Ioav pastures dry and productive. 

The upland pastures must be top-dressed with 
manure. I am inclined to think that, for im¬ 
mediate effect, Ave can use our manure on grass 
land to greater advantage than in plowing it 
under for corn. I think I related before, that 
last fall I drew out some manure on an old up¬ 
land timothy meadow that we intended to plow 
up in the spring for corn. The year before we 
mowed it, and the grass was hardly worth cut¬ 
ting. In the spring, however, I found we should 
hardly be able to manage so much corn ground, 
and abandoned the idea of breaking up this 
meadow. Well, we pastured the field, and you 
Avould have been astonished at the effect of the 
top-dressing of manure. As far as the manure 
went, the grass assumed a dark green hue, 
thickened at the bottom, and must have afforded 
thiee times as much feed as the other portion. 
The cows stayed pretty much all the time on 
the manured land, and evidently liked the grass. 

The timothy on the unmanui-ed portion Avas 
light, but what there was of it the cattle did not 
eat, and it went to seed, while the other portion 
was eaten close and gave a green succulent bite 
all through the season. I am fattening about 
200 sheep, a dozen head or so of cattle, with ten 
milch cows, and some sixty head of pigs, little 
and big, black and white, and as Thomas says: 

There will be some manure in the yard next 
spring. Sir, whoever lives to see it.” I think of 
putting every bit of it on to the grass land. 

When I bought this farm three years ago, I 
came from a temporary residence in the 
city, where we had a rather nice lawn and 
garden. And of course Avhen we moved into 
the country, the first thought Avas to “fix up 
things round the home.” I bought the farm the 
latter part of November, and the first thing I 
did on it AAms to set out a large bed of roses and 
one or tAVo beds of flowering bulbs. The next, 
was to top-dress the “lawn.” This took pretty 
much all the manure there was on the farm, ex¬ 
cept some loose horse litter that we used to 
protect the roses and other tender shrubs ! All 
this time, the corn stalks were out in the field, 
and I can noAV very well imagine that such a 
mode of farming did not call forth any very 
flattering remarks from the passers by. One 
day, when I Avas busily engaged in attending to 
the roses, and a man was carting the manure 
and spreading it on the “lawn,” a young farmer, 
whom I had known for some years, came along 
on a load of Avood, and after looking on for a 
few minutes and ascertaining what Ave were 
driving at, remarked, “I’ll tell you what I 
think.” “ Well, John, what do you think,” I 
asked. “I think,” he said, ^'■you're got a good 
many things to learn." I had sense enough not 
to press him for particulars, and he passed on. 
Well, I have made a great many mistakes in 
farming, but that was not one of them. The 
effect of the top-dressing on the grass was truly 
wonderful. We mowed it three or four times 
during the summer, and soAved a little guano on 
it in showery weather, leveled down some of 
the inequalities by taking the soil from under 
the glass without removing the sod, and batting 
them down Anth the spade, throwing the soil in 
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the hollew., ,„ul->vell we heve now quite a 
respec table “lawn ’’ f„r a farm home. I advise 
any city man, who turns farmer, to attend to 
such things the tii-st year-for if put off for 
more time, they will never be done at all! 

I received a letter to-day from a subscriber to 
the AgricuUurUt in Illinois. “I would like” 
he says, “ to get an apparatus for cooking food 
for a few’ hogs and neat cattle; and I notice that 
in your "W alks and Talks 3-011 mention that 3-011 
have one; and that D. R. Prindlc, in his circu¬ 
lar, publishes testimonials from you. Do you 
use his steamer, and is it a convenient appara¬ 
tus, simple enough to be used w-ithout danger 
and w-ilhout dirticult 3 -. 'Would his No. 2 , have 
capacity to cook enough meal for, say 30 hoc^s 
and 10 steers? Or is there a better than his?” 

I have used Prindle’s steamer for two or three 
pars. There is no ditllculty or danger in using 
it. And it is a very simple and convenient ap¬ 
paratus. Still it requires some bruins to man- 
age it—and farm hands, you know, are rather de¬ 
ficient in that article. I have never had a man 
yet who did not think he could cook better and 
faster with an old-fashioned kettle. I have 
steamed a barrel of potatoes with it perfectly in 
*|« hour; but I have know-ii a man to keep the 
steamer going all da 3 ’ on one barrel, and not 
have the potatoes cooked at night! A boy 
generall 3 , after a few-weeks training, manages 
it better than a man, because less prejudiced. 

But it must be confe.ssed tlie steamer has 
faults. You can not tell w-hen the w-ater is get¬ 
ting low; and w-e have several times had it get 
dr 3 ’, w-ith a large fire underneath; and in one 
case we poured w-ater in when it had been dry 
for sometime, and was nearly red hot. We 
came near having an e.vplosion—at least near 
enough to frighten the person pouring in the 
w-ater, though I presume there w-as no real dan¬ 
ger, as the steam w-as not confined. Still it blew 
the w-ater all over the room, and cracked the bot¬ 
tom of tlie itcamer, and it cost me $22 to get it 
repaired. The steam is conveyed from the top 
of the cauldron in a vulcanized rubber tube, to an 
iron pipe, w-hich goes through the meal or pota¬ 
toes, to the bottom of the barrel. This tube 
sometimes gets stopped up w-ith the meal, part- 
13 ’ or entircl 3 ’. We obviate it by t 3 ’ing a piece 
of cloth round the pipe. You and I w-ould have 
no trouble in correcting it, but those “hands !” 

There w-ould be a great saving of heat if the 
cauldron was set in an arch. It is now sheathed 
with iron, and the heat radiates from it and is 
lost. On tiie w-hole, I do not think it w’ould 
pay to cook food for neat cattle. I have tried 
it for milch cows and found it too much trouble. 

It w-ill pay better to cook food for hogs than 
for any other animal. Their stomachs are 
smaller, and they require more concentrated 
food. In steaming meal, I find that it is neces¬ 
sary to put in cousiderable water, and to be care¬ 
ful to have it w-cll mi.ved. If any of tlie meal 
is dry, it will remain dr 3 ', no matter how long 
3 ’ou steam it. The advantage of the steamer 
over a common cauldron is, tliat there is no 
danger of burning the meal. There is no abso¬ 
lute saving of heat; it is simply more conveniei>t, 
and when the steam is up, 3 ’ou can cook 
another barrel as soon as the first is done. 
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ne er been done since. The men do not like it. 

Ihey prefer to take the grain to the mill and 
w ait for It to be ground. And I find that if I 
et two of them at grinding, one to drive and 
one .0 altcm, the mill, iwcn.y.flve or 
bushels IS all that they will grind in a day^ 
1 he men are not lazy either. I iiave as good 
men as can be found—married men who live 
m houses on the farm, and possessing more than 
average intelligence. It is a lack of energy and 
self-confidence. They think a thing “can’t be 
done,” and they are generally right, so far as 
Uiey are concerned. But if you can attend to 
It yourself, all the lime, get a good mill, and it 
will pay. I do not know’, how’ever, w-liere tliere 
IS a really good one. I wish the good people at 
the Agriculturist Office would look up the best 
one there is made, and offer it as a premium. 


bullion decreased.-What we want for our 
g ing crops 13 not a moist surface, half an 

whL underneath, 

le loots lamifyand imbibe their food. 


Another gentleman w-rites me in regard to a 
mill for grinding grain. The one I have, on 
the whole, is not entirely satisfactor 3 ’. It does 
not grind fast enough. Once, wdicii I attended 
to it myself, with four horses, I ground tw-enty- 
eight bushels of peas in three hours and ten 
minutes. This would do very w-cll. But it has 


When I was pulling some w’eeds out of the 
potatoes last summer, the Deacon stood near 
and shaking his head, said: “There is too 
much top.” But one thing struck me: Notwith¬ 
standing that it had rained almost constantly for 
several Avecks, I found in pulling lip these large 
W’eeds that the soil was realbj quite dry. The po¬ 
tato tops completely covered the ground, and if 
there Avas any truth in the idea that growing 
crops shade the ground and keep it moist, this 
land Avould have been wet; yet the soil pulled up 
on the roots of the w’eeds was dry as dust. A 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman men¬ 
tions a fact that appears to prove that weeds 
Avhich shade the ground keep it moist. He says: 

“To-day I w-as hoeing in my garden, Avhere 
the Aveeds were one inch high, and scarce; there 
the ground was dry half an inch. One place, 
not tAvo feet distant, had many Aveeds about four 
inches high, completely shading the ground. 
There, not a particle of dry earth is to be found.” 

The fiict may Avell be as here stated. But 
what does it prove? It shows, perhaps, that 
Aveeds w’hich shade the ground, check evapora¬ 
tion of moisture from the surface, and that for 
half an inch deep such soil is not as dry as that 
w-hich is e.xposed to the sun and air. But does 
it show that the weeds do not take ’a^tfrom the 
soil beneath, a large quantity of Avater and evap¬ 
orate it through their leaves ? Had the soil 
w-here the w-eeds grew been e.xamined three, 
four, or six inches deep, it would probably have 
been found drier than that Avhich was bare. 
One thing is certain: plants, during all their 
groAvth, take up by their roots and evaporate 
through their leaves an enormous quantity of 
Avater. Many experiments have been made 
w-hich demonstrate this fact. Those of Lawes 
arc the most thorough and extensive. He ascer¬ 
tained with the greatest accurac 3 ’, the amount 
of water evaporated by wheat, barley, beans, 
peas and clover. A Wheat plant giving 
in grain and straw only one pound of dry sub¬ 
stance, evaporated during its groAvth, of 173 da 3 -s, 
247.4 lbs. of water; Barley, 257.8 lbs.; Beans, 
208.8 lbs.; Peas, 259.1 lbs.; Clover (during 101 
days), 209.1 lbs. In other words, an acre of 
w’heat of 30 bushels and 1800 lbs. of straw, 
would evaporate during the spring and summer, 
355i tons of water, or orev five hundred gallons 
a day. A crop of clover of 2 tons per acre evap¬ 
orates in 101 da 3 ’s, 430 tons of water, or over 
1,000 gallons a day! And yet a heavy crop 
of clover would shade the ground completely. 

This AA’ater actually passed the plants. 

Of course the exhalation was greater as the 
plants increased in growth. Thus a wheat 
plant in March exhaled 14.1 grains of water a 
day; in April, 41 grains; in May 162 grains ; 
in June 1,177 grains; in July 1,535 grains a day. 
After this, as the plant begaii to mature, the ex- 


I wish something could be done to break up 

hmi« f ^ v ^«^^®ient, but it spoils the 
imnT It is hard work to 

Thev ^^°nder. 

^ ploAvman along 

eiy ay by the bit, and w’hen he wants them 
o back or turn round, he braces himself against 
le ground and pulls hard enough to spoil any 
decently broken horse in a week. I once saw a 
boy take the First Prize at one of the plowino- 
matches of the Ro 3 ’al Agricultural Society, who 
drove his team without lines at all. Our horses 
are a little too lively for that, but still they mio-ht 
easily be trained to haw and gee, to back^to 
turn round, and to stop, without using the lines 
scarcely at all. 

You “ do not see how holding the lines round 
3 ’our back in plowing and cultivating spoils the 
horse^for ordinary driving in a wagon and car¬ 
nage.” Simply because the poor horse has to 
pull hard on the bit all the time, and is obliged 
to set his neck so stiff that it soon loses all 
elasticit 3 ’. And a stiff-necked horse is always 
difficult and unpleasant to drive. My men say 
they haA’e to put the lines round their back to 
keep the horses from going so fast, and to guard 
against breaking the plow in case you sti'ike a 
stone. In the spring I mean to get some cord 
lines just long enough to put on the handles of 
the plow, putting a short stick betAveeu the 
hoises fastened to the inside of the bits, and 
then say, “if the horses go too fast at first, they 
will soon get tired of it, and if you strike a 
stone and break a plow, you can go to the barn 
and get another one.” The light wooden 
stretches between the horses’ heads keeps them 
from crowding each other, or from getting 
too far apart, and you can plow much straighter. 
And then the saving of the leather lines is quite 
an object these times. 


Eaisin^ Clover Seed. 


This is one of the most profitable crops raised 
by northern farmers. It is not generally large 
in quantity, but so far as it goes, it yields large 
returns for the labor and money expended on 
it. From three to five bushels per acre may 
generally be expected, and this, selling at from 
$8 to $12 a bushel, is a good return for the la¬ 
bor. The culture of clover is simple and easy. 
The ground should be well ifiowed and har¬ 
rowed fine, the manuring moderate. Such lands 
as bring good crops of wheat, oats, and barley, 
will produce good crops of clover. The seed 
should be sown early, the earlier the better. 
As clover does not last usually more than one 
year for a full crop, it is generally best to seed 
down the land to timothy at the same time; the 
latter to form the main crop of the second 3 ’ear. 
‘When the clover has got well established, it is 
the practice of many to turn in their cattle and 
sheep upon it. This furnishes excellent feed, 
and the cropping of it does no harm to the 
clover, but rather helps it. The stock are kept 
here until the middle of June, when they are 
taken out, and the crop allowed to take a new 
start. If kept on longer, the clover would not 
have time to mature seed before frost. By being 
fed down pretty closely ovey thq whole field, 
the plants now start uniformly, and all blossom 
and ripen their seeds nearly at once, Avhich is a 
very ifopp,i’|iiut matter. Attention to this point 
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can hardly ])e urged too much. The closer and 
evener the feeding off, the better and more uni¬ 
form the filling and ripening of the seed. Sheep 
will feed closer than cattle, and they should be 
relied upon for finishing off. As soon as the 
stock ai’e taken from the field, plaster should 
be applied, which will give the plants a vigor¬ 
ous growth. A spell of dry weallier may be 
usually expected during the mid-summer sea¬ 
son and then plaster will be particularly useful. 

The seed will generally be ripe by the time of 
the first frosts, and then is the time to harvest 
it. It is mown, and when wilted well, raked 
into small cocks in which it is left to dry—the 
cocks being occasionally turned over by passing 
a rake handle under them, and with one liand on 
the top, inverting them. When dry enough, let 
it be hauled to the barn, where it may be thresh¬ 
ed and cleaned in a mill provided for the pur¬ 
pose. Or after beating the seed off from the 
stalks it may be left in a heap with the closely 
adhei'ing chaff to heat slightly, when the seed is 
rubbed out and separated in a common fixn mill. 


Pantry, connecting by slide with the sink in the 
Back Entry (Al); (7, (7, marks the China Closet. 
Each room has independent facilities for warm- 
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Fig. 1.— ELEVATION. 

Houses, Cheap and Convenient. 

BY NARRAGANSETT, 

[We published on page 53 (Feb. ’G6.),.the ele¬ 
vation and plan of a comfortable dwelling for 
a small fiunily, one adapted either to the vi¬ 
cinity of a large city, or to the interior of a vil¬ 
lage. These designs are not intended for farm 
houses, although the principles of comfortable 
living, upon which the plans are based, are 
equally applicable to farm houses, cottages, or 
villas. Our correspondent takes the elevation 
of the February house, and by a re-arrange¬ 
ment of the inside, gives us a plan adapted to a 



Fig. 3.— BEDROOM PLAN. 

ing; and while the rooms are in close commu¬ 
nication with each other, they yet can be quite 
separate. The bed-room has a spacious closet. 
Upon the chamber floor (fig. 3), are three nice 
bed-rooms and four closets. Each room has 
direct access to a chimney flue. The 
stairway can be lighted by a glazed 
scuttle in the roof. This Cottage, if 
well built, maybe made a comfortable, 
and as they say, a “ genteel ” house. It 
is very compact—not an inch of room 
is lost. If desirable, the partition be¬ 
tween the closets over the pantry and 
back entry, may be moved a little to 
one side, making one of the closets 
larger; a circular window maybe in¬ 
serted in the gable; and to the room 
used for bathing, water maybe carried 
by a force pump, and even heated by 
a boiler connected with the kitchen 
fire. Few plans of this size afford a 
greater amount of convenience than 
may be found in this simple design. 
True, the economy in side walls, ac¬ 
companying square ground plans, is sacrificed 
to the greater light and airiness of the structure, 
but in a snug cottage like this that is a small fiiult. 


Partialities at Fairs. 


Fig. 2.— GROUND PLAN. 

family of a little different tastes and mode of life, 
and perhaps as convenient on the whole.— Ed.] 
In this design, upon the ground floor, as seen 
in fig. 2, are a Parlor, Bed Room and Kitchen; 
•4, Porch; G, Front Entry; 8^ Stairway; 


One of the minor hindrances to the success 
of our Agricultural and Horticultural Fairs, is 
the real or fancied injustice done to exhibitors. 
When a man takes great trouble and goes to 
some expense in preparing to exhibit stock or 
grain, or fruit or flowers, and then finds his ar¬ 
ticles slighted, and the premiums given to less 
deserving competitors, he feels hurt, and perhaps 
resolves to abandon the Society and its exhibi¬ 
tions. Every year witnesses cases of this kind. 
And so it happens that good contributors fall off 
eveiy year, and their places are poorly supplied 
by new comers, or not at all. Not only do in¬ 
fluential supporters drop off, but with their de¬ 
fection the quality of the exhibitions declines, 
and spectators go home every year declaring the 
Fair a humbug, not worth attending again. 

Now, to avoid such troubles, it is important, 
first of all, to secure good men for j udges. They 
should be men above all mean and petty preju¬ 
dices and partialities, men thoroughly compe¬ 
tent to decide on the merits of the articles pre¬ 
sented before them, and who will give time 
and thought to their examination. They 
should be the guests of the Society and be 
entertained, free of expense, during the Fair. 

The time for appointing the Executive Board 
who will select the Judges, is at the winter 


meeting of the local Society. Let all the mem¬ 
bers attend this meeting, and see to it that good 
and true men are chosen for officers. Then, let 
this Board give time and careful thought to the 
choice of .Judges. The success of the Society 
will depend much on this. But when the Judges 
have been appointed, the exhibitor should 
thenceforth dismiss all suspicion of partiality, 
and take the decision of the Judges as given in 
good faith. Let us ever remember that we are 
apt to think more highly of our own articles 
than we ought to think. The Judges have to 
look on all sides of a case in order to render due 
justice to all parties. Putting faith in their 
honor and fairness, we should bear with occa¬ 
sional disappointments quietly. This course is 
right in itself, and is the only way in which a So¬ 
ciety and its fairs can be successfully maintained. 

Nevertheless, it is important that the judges 
should feel their responsibilities as men, to ren¬ 
der unbiased judgment, and we think that over 
eveiy department a member of the Executive 
Board should preside, and while he watches 
narrowly tlie behavior of exhibitors, some of 
whom will leave no stone unturned to influence 
J udges in their favor, he should be ready to en¬ 
tertain objections to Judges or to their action ; 
and in case proof is afforded of improper bias, 
it should be in his power to arrest proceedings 
and have a new committee appointed, or tlie 
unfair man removed. The position of Judge 
at a fair is a thankless one, and should be made 
as light and agreeable to lionest men as possible. 
But the Executive Committee sliould avoid 
men who ask for appointment, or who are nom¬ 
inated by exhibitors in the classes they inspect. 



Fig. 1. 

Hitching Horses in the Stall. 

There are horses that are as sober and staid 
while in the stall, as any one could desire, and 
which might be tied with a six-foot tie rope with¬ 
out ever getting a foot over it, and 
there are others which are ever rest¬ 
less, pawing and thrashing about, and 
making themselves very uneasy about 
something. These are frequently 
getting themselves and th'eir masters 
into trouble in one way and another 
and very frequently by getting one of 
their fore-legs caught over the halter 
strap. A correspondent, using the 
friendly signature of “A Quaker,” 
sends us the following, showing forth 
his experience in this matter, together 
with illustrative drawings, which the artist and 
engraver have somewhat improved upon : 
Having seen and experienced much trouble 



Fig. 2. 
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witli horsM's m-iliiii; their fore-feet over the halter 
strap, I employ a simple remedy. The lie-line 
Is of rope instead of leather, with the end well 
wip|)ed (wound with twine, to prevent the 
stramls untwisting). This is passed through the 
Itole and a ligure-cight knot made a little dis¬ 
tance from the end ; the hole in the manger be¬ 
ing made smo(»lh, and slanting up and down; 
the rojM* runs freely in and out, just as the horee 
moves his head, therebj’ leaving no “bight” or 
bend to hang down. This prevents any possibil¬ 
ity of the horses’leg Iteingcaught over it; which" 
In-fore was a fretptent «K;eurrence. Not only did 
it take time and trouble to extricate him; hut 
there was also the liability of breaking the halter, 
and endangering his limbs. Aside from the 
alsive, less time is lost in tieing and untieing, 
and there is nc» danger of the horse getting loose; 
having tried this plan nearly two years, I am 
conviuced of its efficacy.” 



Gathering the Ice. 


In gathering the ice for tilling the home ice¬ 
house, till the tools that are really necessary are 
an ax, a shovel, one or two pike-poles, a stone- 
boat, ox-sled, or wagon of some kind, and a few 



Fig. 2.— ICE I'LAXE. 


Itoards. With the shovel, the ice is cleared of 
snow and broken pieces frozen on; with the 
edge of a board for a guide, the ice is marked 
off into strips of the desirable width, 
say 2, 2'|> or 3 feet wide, using any 
Iron point to scratch with. Then 
with the ax, a long narrow gutter is 
cut so that a start can be made, and 
the lines marked off arc deepened so 
that long, narrow cakes may be de¬ 
tached from the main field. These 
are then, or previously, measured off 
into cakc.s of uniform size, and then 
striking blows with the ax, at first 
gi-ntly, to start cracks, and finally 
splitting blows, they arc divided up 
into cakes of a size to lie handled. It 
rerjuires some Judgment to get the 
best sized cakes, for they must be as 
large as can be handled easily, and 3 et 
lie of a size to pack evenly in the 
house. Much, of course, depends up¬ 
on the thickuess. When the cakes 
arc separated, the next thing is to gel ^ ^ 
them out of the water. This may be =" " 
done either by making “ways” or ski.ls of boards, 
of about I lie width of the cakes. This should 
consist of 2 or bottom brtanls and 2 side strips 
fastoiicd logetlier by rross-tiesor cleats upon 
the bottom. It is shoved partly init> tbe watm, 
Hic cakes one nftcr another noated over >l3 sub¬ 



/f 



merged end, and then shoved out by pike poles. 
The same thing is used to load witli subse¬ 
quently. It is 
best to set the 
ice on edge and 
leave it until the 
next morning 
early, when the 
temperature of 
the air is the 
lowest; for then 
ice is as dry as 
wood, and not 
only those who 
handle it do not 
get wet, but it is 
much better for 
the ice to be 
packed at a low 
temperature. If 
the whole of the 
ice could be 
packed at zero, ^ 
the probability is jj^j^ j pike ; D, uasb toncs. 
that no thawing 

would take place for months. Hard woodr/edges 
are sometimes useful in making the long strips 
of ice first cut, split off evenly. Several of these 
are driven into holes started by the ax on the 
line, and tapped smartly, one after the other. 
The hand ice saw, fig. 3, is very useful in gather¬ 
ing ice in a small way even. It is simply run 
through a hole in the ice, and operated by a 
man standing. The cakes cut with it in both 
directions are as true and even as possible. 

If much ice is to be gathered, other tools e.x- 
pedite matters greatl}'. Then, ice gatherers 
can not choose what time of the day to do their 
work, and they must handle the ice cakes when 
wet and dripping, as well as when cold and dry. 
Instead of lining off the field ice with axes, 
after the first scratch is made as a guide, the 
ice plow is used. This instrument works on the 
principle of a dozen narrow planes in a line, 
each cutting its w’ay a little deeper, and so mak¬ 
ing, in once or twice passing, a groove so deep 
that a crack will follow it when once started. 
Attached to this is a guide which will run in one 
furrow and guide the plow in 
making the next. To free the 
ice from snow, and broken 
pieces, making the surface un¬ 
even, or from soft bubbly ice, an 
ice plane (fig. 2) is used. It con¬ 
sists of plate iron guides in a 
frame, and a blade which may be 
raised or lowered, crossing at 
right angles near the middle be¬ 
tween the guides. This is little 
used in this country, the com- yjg, 5._hokse 
mon road scraper being employ tongs. 
cd before the plow is used, to throw the snow 
into ridges, and to scrape it off into the water, 
or out of the way. The strips are cut up into 
accurately equal-sized cakes by the saw, 

or better by running the plow at right angles 
‘o its former furrows. This divides the ice into 
perfectly square cakes. Splitting is accomplished 
ly the broad-ended iron bar, fig. 4, called the 
mlitting bar. The pike poles are much employed, 
111(1 in cases where the ice-houses are close by the 
shore of the lake or river, canals are cut through 
the ice so that the cakes may be tioated close to 
shore, and upon the long tresseled ways up 
which the cakes are slid by horse-power, either 
upon cars or sliding directly uiioii the ways. 

Tonqs for lifting ^"tkes are shown m l\ 
fig. 4, autl lig. 5, aiKU;rc of fiiircfcnt^ws, some 



intended simply for use in the hands, or for 
horse-power, where large cakes or two at a time 
are drawn up into the tops of the ice-houses. 
The approved style of ax is shown in fig. 4, 
A. .B is a splitting bar for use on the pond or 
ill the house, and (7 is a convenient form of pike 
pole. With these implements adapted especially 
to the purpose, the work goes on very rapidly. 
They niaj' be obtained in all the cities ive be¬ 
lieve. The drawings were made from the tools 
of R. II. Allen & Co., 189 Water-st., New York. 


Agricultural Schools. 


[This subject is one attracting the serious at¬ 
tention of many good men in our country, and 
the following article is from a valued correspon¬ 
dent. In one particular, at least, he is surely 
wrong, namelj’', in supposing that several hours 
of work will interfere with the most efficient 
study. We will state as one incontrovertible 
proof, that at the Michigan Agricultural College 
the boys all work three hours a day, and those 
who are reported by the farmer as the best in 
the field, are uniformly the best|Scholars.— Ed.] 

It is a noteworthy fact, that agricultural col¬ 
leges and schools, as thus fixr organized and 
conducted in this countiy, have, with a single 
exception perhaps, proved practical failures. 
Students in law schools become lawyers, medi¬ 
cal students become physicians, and so on, but 
the students in our agricultural schools do not 
distinguish themselves as farmers, and time 
enough has passed for them to have done so if 
they would. How is this to be accounted for ? 
We may not be able fully to explain it, but 
may point out some of the defects in the plans 
of the institutions thus far established. 

It is a mistake to make an agricultural school 
a school also for general education. Our com¬ 
mon schools and academies teach the rudiments 


geography, grammar, arithmetic, etc. ; why 
rden an agricultural school with these ele- 
mtary and common branches? They cannot 
ich them any better or more economically 
an it is now already done elsewdiere, and it 
ly wastes time and clogs the working of the 
ofessional school to bring them into theii 
urses of study. It not only takes up the time 
aich should be devoted to studies strictly pro- 
jsional, but it lowers the standard of attain- 
ent. It tends to make a young man’s educa- 
m superficial, and hurries him into practical 
e at too early an age. The growing tendency 
our country to shorten the period devoted to 
iucation, is hurtful, and should be resisted, 
s the country grows older, the tendency should 
j in the other direction. 

Ao-ain, it is a mistake to connect the study of 
rriculture with a regular classical college, and 
•ike it a part of a course of general and Clas¬ 
cal education. This would tend to divert the 
ind too much from the regular studies. R a 

mng man who intends to be a doctor, should 
ive the science of medicine taught hini m the 
lidst of his college course, he wou d be veiy 
lit to neglect the other studies and give Ins 
lief thoughts to medicine. It might, in some 
xses be wise to have an agricultural schoo in 
.e s’ame town with the classical 
icy should be separate institutions. In 1 1 s 
^spect they should be organized just as on 

iistiiig schools of medicine, law, theology, am 
ractical science are--separate and iiidependen -. 
It is a mistake, also, to make an agi 
,l,ool a manual labor school. 1 iio J ■ . 

iiyedalVcscrrasB ill IJioopct) Ml, 1 I -I*' 
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servation of liis health. But his exercise should 
partake of the nature of recreation, not labor. 
No man can well carry on two kinds of work 
at once : it may be either brain-work or muscle- 
work, but not both in the same day. If he toils 
with hands the largest part of each day, his 
reading, during his hours of rest, should not be 
of the nature of study. If he toils with his 
head the largest part of every day, he should, 
for the remainder, seek some kind of diversion, 
amusement, not additional labor of any sort. 
For all kinds of labor exhaust vitality. “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

An agricultural school should differ from oth¬ 
er institutions, in that it should be established 
on a farm. This farm should, if practicable, 
present a great variety of soils, also upland, 
lowland, wmodland. It should have all need¬ 
ful buildings for stock, hay and grain, a well 
furnished chemical laboratory, the departments 
of Natural Philosophy, Natural History, etc., 
well provided Avith apparatus, and collections, 
a well stocked library, a gymnasium, etc. The 
farm, and its buildings and implements, and all 
other needful apparatus, should not be for the 
student to work upon and with, to any great 
extent, but rather to afford him ample means 
for study. He should work enough to learn 
how to handle tools and implements, and to 
knoAV how to perform all kinds of farm-labor. 

The school should have two courses of study: 
the one for a year and-a-half or two years, and 
another for three years. The first should be 
designed for those who are unable or disinclined 
to prosecute any but the elements of agricultur¬ 
al science; the second for those who wish to 
become thoroughly educated. The conditions 
of membership should involve only a thorough 
common school education. The course of study 
should embrace such branches as Botany, Veg¬ 
etable Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Mechan¬ 
ics, Vegetable and Animal Physiology, Miner¬ 
alogy and Geology, Surveying, Farriery, Prin¬ 
ciples of Stock Breeding, Culture of Fruits, 
Draining, Elementary Law, etc., but which 
should be taught in recitation, by lectures, and 
text-books, and illustrated by experiments in the 
laboratory and on the farm. 

This course of study, the long or short, should 
be considered as only preparatory to study in 
the great school of experience. Actual farm¬ 
ing on one’s OAvn land Avill illustrate and con¬ 
firm what has been taught in an elementary 
way in the agricultural school. 


4- 

A Word for Mules. 


We are glad to see that the use of mules for 
all kinds of hard, rough work, is steadily gain¬ 
ing ground. These animals are not beautiful 
or musical, but they are useful and economical. 
They are fit for work younger than the horse, 
since they are put to service at three years old, 
though they do not reach their maturity until 
seven years of age. Their temper, health, and 
usefulness, depend very much on the manner of 
breaking them. The so-called stubbornness and 
obstinacy of this animal arises chiefly from the 
abuse he is wont to receive when young. He 
seldom if ever bites or kicks those who treat 
him kindly. But the fact is, that the club and 
whip and Avhip-handie and boot-toe are applied 
to him without mercy ; and yet he is expected 
to be always as patient and gentle as a cow! 

The mule will do more Avork, and require less 
grain than a horse; he is less liable to disease, 
and recovers from sickness and injury quicker 
than a horse. He Avorks better when old, and 



holds out longer. He seldom takes fright, or 
runs away. He does not like overurging Avhen 
drawing heavy loads, and he should never be 
driven very fast. In making up spans (those of 
15 to 15^1 2 hands high make most servicable 
teams), those of similar dispositions should be 
chosen and put together, so that they will work 
together pleasantly and Avith a will. The mule 
seems made for Avork—he thrives under it, and 
is better in spirits and temper than Avhen idle. 

-— -« <»»»---- 

Experiments in Raising Potatoes. 

“Delaware” makes the folloAving communi¬ 
cation . “ Last spring I tried an experiment in 
raising potatoes from whole tubers, halves, and 
single eyes, planting three rows of “ White 
Sprouts,” one Avith each, and marked a section 
of thirty feet in each row, near the middle, for 
testing. I planted 5 lbs. of Avhole potatoes, 12 
inches apart—yield 18 lbs. In the next row, 5 
lbs. of halves, six inches apart—yielded 20 lbs., 
while 1 lb. 12 oz. of single eye pieces produced 
10 lbs. There was no discoverable difference 
in the quality of the potatoes, and very little in 
the size. Those of the whole tubers were a 
shade the largest. This makes it appear that in 
economy of seed, the advantage is largely in 
favor of single eyes; for in the same proportion, 
the whole and half potatoes should eaeh have 
yielded 28.57 lbs., instead of 18 and 20 lbs. 
respectively. Having reference to the ground 
occupied, the result is in favor of the halves 
first, and the whole potatoes second. The halves 
yielded double, and the whole ones nearly 
double what the single eyes yielded on the 
same surface of ground. Observe that, although 
the quantity of seed and the ground planted 
with Avhole and with half potatoes were the 
same, yet the distance apart was double in the 
first mentioned.” 


Milk for E". Y. City—Striking Figures. 


This City is supplied with milk brought in 
over eight or nine railroads, and by Avagons from 
many points in the immediate vicinity. The 
largest supplies come over three railroads, Avhich 
during the ten months ending Nov. 1st, deliv¬ 
ered the folloAving supplies: Erie Eailroad, 
17,228,985 quarts; Harlem Railroad, 15,406,605 
quarts; Hudson River Railroad, 13,007,810 
quarts: Total, 455643,400 Cliiarts I —equal 
to 150,143 quarts per day, Sundays included. If 
we add as much more for milk from all other 
sources, condensed milk, etc., which is far too 
great an estimate, the supply would amount to 
300,000 quarts per day. But this quantity is di¬ 
vided among the permanent and transient resi¬ 
dents of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Newark, and a dozen suburban cities and towns, 
as Hoboken, Hudson City, etc.—amounting in 
all to little if any short of tAvo millions of people. 
The consumption therefore is less than one third 
of a pint per day to each person. .It is evident 
therefore, that there is still opportunity to large¬ 
ly increase the supply of milk Avithout over¬ 
stocking the mariset, even if there Avere to be no 
increase in population... .Taking the average 
retail price at 10c. per quart, the citizens paid 
for the milk brought on over the three princi¬ 
pal railroads, over 41- million dollars, of which 
the producers received about $2,300,000, the 
Railroads $800,000 for freight, and the Avhole- 
sale and retail dealers $1,400,000. These are 
general estimates, based ppoa tlte facts as neai’- 
ly as they can be ascertained.,. .This 45,643,400 


quarts of milk (brought over the three Railroads) 
Avould fill one million one hundred and twenty- 

five thousand ten-gallon cans!.Reckoning 

this milk at only Avine measure, it Avould cover 
35 acres one foot deep, or it Avould fill a tank 
covering an acre thirty-five feet deep ! The 
reader can readily extend the figures to the num¬ 
ber of cows, the number of milk-men or milk¬ 
maids required, the feed consumed, etc., etc. 

Middle Tennessee. 

A correspondent, Mr. M. F. Averseiz, Avho 
refers to Dr. Hart, of Tullahoma, as Avilling to 
give particular information about this compar¬ 
atively ncAV part of the country, sends us the 
following letter. The land is broad, and many 
desirable locations are offered to enterprising 
settlers. Here is a plea for Tennessee: 

“ This beautiful country, especially the high 
table-lands in the Counties of Coffee, Warren, 
Grundy, and Marion, have many advantages, and 
are well worthy the attention of CAmry one seek¬ 
ing a new home. The delightful climate, pro¬ 
verbially healthy, is very mild. The spring al¬ 
lows early plowing, soAving and planting. After 
April 1st, there is little or no danger from frost. 
In summer it is never too hot for out-door work, 
and the nights are always refreshing and cool, 
to such a degree that sleeping Avithout cover is 
uncomfortable. The autumn is very pleasant, 
and the winter never severe; snoAV seldom lies 
longer than 3 or 4 days at a time, and ice rarely 
forms thicker than 3 or 4 inches. The land, a 
good deal of Avhich, about 60 years ago, Avas a 
prairie, is now covered with White, Black, 
Spanish and Post Oak and Chestnuts, and near 
the streams YelloAV Poplar, Black Walnut and 
Ash, having only little undergrowth, is easily 
cleared, and after this, on account of being leAml 
or slightly rolling, admits the use of all improved 
agricultural implements. The soil, although 
not so rich as the river bottoms, is a happy mix¬ 
ture of loam and sand, with a good subsoil, very 
easily Avorked, capable of holding a good deal 
of moisture, not liable to cake very susceptible, 
of lasting improvement by deep plowing, sub¬ 
soiling, manuring, and a systematic natural ro¬ 
tation of crops. It is well adapted to the growth 
of all kinds of vegetables and grain. Wheat, 
rye, barley, oats and spring grains are sown in 
. February. Corn, grass, elover, tobaceo, flax, 
sorghum, yield enormously. Fruit of all kinds 
seldom fails ; peaches grow large, and the trees 
last 40 years. Apples grow quite thriftily and 
bear Avell almost every year, also Cherries, Pears 
and Apricots. The Grape, though not yet grown 
extensively, is cultivated with success on the 
level land, and at a small cost, as thus the great¬ 
est part of deepening, loosening and cleaning 
the' soil can be done by horse-poAver. Although 
not proper cotton land, yet this crop can be 
grown and pay Avell at present prices. 

All circumstances combine to extend the farm¬ 
er’s work over the whole year, and as plowing 
can be done every month in the year, one man 
can put in and tend about tAvice as many acres 
of crops as at the North and West. The rais¬ 
ing of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry, 
is very easy,and pays Avell; wild grasses abound; 
in the woods, a good mast of acorns falls almost 
every year, and only four months of winter feed¬ 
ing is needed—for sheep, only when snow covers 
the ground. Large springs of the best, purest, 
and healthiest water, abound in this region, and 
good Avater-power on different streams. The 
most remarkable of these water-powers is at 
Manchester, the county seat of Coffee County, 
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a neat vilhife before the war, beautifully situ¬ 
ated on the McMinnville Railroad, destined by 
nature to l)€come a manufacturing city of great 
importance. Here the Duck River, a crystal 
clear stream, of considerable size, falls 150 feet 
in one mile, creating an immenso propelling 
power. Such valuable advantages can not fail 
to attract the attention of capitalists eager for a 
well paying investment, as with water-power, 
all kinds of manufactured articles may be made 
with less expense than were steam power 
employed. Before the war, a Paper-^Iill, Cot¬ 
ton Factory, Distillery, and Saw and Grist-mill 
were here erected, but the most of them were 
badly damaged during the war, when General 
Bragg made here 3,000 lbs. of powder per day. 

The facilities for transportation to good mar¬ 
kets are ample ; good roads intersect the coun¬ 
try everywhere. From Tullahoma, a Depot on 
the Na.shville and Chattanooga Railroad, a 
Branch Road leads to ^IcMiuuville, which will 
soon be in running order again, and probably 
extended to Cincinnati; from Decherd, another 
Depot on the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail¬ 
road, a Railway leads to the inexhaustible Coal 
Stines at Tracy City, where a coal-vein of five 
feet is worked, and lately a bed of Iron Ore has 
iHJcn found, and a Foundry is to be erected. 
The war has devasted this country badly, and 
deprived the inhabitants, a very clever, polite, 
affable, sociable, and hospitable people, of almost 
every thing but their land ; they are very glad 
that they are back again in the Union, and very 
desirous that Northern men of enterprise sliould 
come and help to obliterate the ravages of the 
war, and to develop the resources of the coun- 
trj'. Money is very scarce here, and thus most 
every land owner is willing to sell a part of his 
generally large estates at a reasonable price un¬ 
der favorable conditions. ild lands are offered 
at from one to six dollars per acre, and partly 
improved farms at five to fifteen dollars per acre. 
At present, labor is cheap, white men work for 
$1 to $1.25 per day and board themselves, or for 
50 to 75 cents and board ; colored men can be 
hired for $100 to $125 per year and board, col¬ 
ored women from 50 to 75 dollars. 

Although agriculture is here yet in its infancy, 
no improv'cd implements to be found, as much 
as 25 bushels wheat per acre have been raised, 
and Cotton brings $100 per acre. An apple 
orchard containing 60 acres, last year yielded 
8,000 gallons of cider Brandy, and another 
orchard of 100 acres yielded to the owner, a 
year ago, $15,000." 

_ .*.4 -- 

Apple Pomace. 


would surely make it so. AVe regret that we 
arc not situated so as to try the experiment 
carefully and report results, and hope very much 
that some of our readers will try it. AYe have 
no data to determine the average value of what 
is left of the apples, but have no doubt it is 
greater than that of turnips or even beets. So 
far as wc soe, it needs only to be cooked to 
become tender and palatable. AVe commend 
the subject to “ Tuckahoe,” who writes inquir¬ 
ing what to do with the article. 


The Treatment of Tree Seeds. 


[undreds of tons of what, every farmer 
.W9, would be good food, or at least good 
aure, if it could be used, go annually to waste, 
ause nobody knows what to do with it. It 
r*ad as manure, it poisons the grass or crops, 

[ it is hard to knock it to pieces. So it lies 
heaps and rots slowly, and after a while, is 
d as chip manure would be. 

Lpple pomace maybe worked over again, 

I fair vinegar made from it, but still thepom- 
or spent cider-chcese is left. It is remarka- 
that farmers never think of adding this in- 
dient to the messes they cook up for their 
rs The sour juice is nearly all pressed out, 
TC is starch, pectin, gum, sugar and much 
uminous matter, besides the seeds, let^and 
vill require not more than 20 minutes boiling 
cook il thoroughly. It would probab y be 
atable simply boiled, but the addition of po- 
ocs, or any roots, with corn meal or oil meal. 


be duly attended to, and if the little trees are 
likely to suffer from drouth, the ground should 
be covered Avith a good mulch of saw-dust. If 
they are left in the seed-bed over the first Avin- 
ter, they Avill need to be covered Avith leaves. 


Our people are at last Avaking up to the im¬ 
portance of trees, Avhether for fuel, timber, or 
shelter ; indeed, so many have been the in¬ 
quiries in regard to the subject, that we have 
offered a large premium (Oct. No.) to bring 
out the greatest amount of experience relating 
to it. The subject is already beginning to have 
a literature, as Ave last month noticed the 
“Forest Tree Culturist” of Mr. Fuller. Upon 
looking over our correspondence Ave find a great 
many queries as to the proper method of treat¬ 
ing particular tree seeds, and Ave can best answer 
these queries in a lump. These seeds may be 
divided into two classes, one including those 
that must be soAvn as soon as ripe, and the other 
those that Avith proper care may be kept until 
the following spring. Of those that are to be 
sown as soon as ripe, the Elm and the Red and 
AYhite (or Silver) Maples ripen their seed in the 
spring. As Ave have shoAvn in a former number, 
the failure Avith these seeds is due to Avant of 
knoAvledge of the fact that they ripen in June, 
and that they must be soAvn at that time. If 
kept until the folloAving spring, these seeds lose 
thttir vitality and fail, but if sown as soon as 
mature, they make strong young plants the first 
year. Other seeds needing immediate soAving 
ripen in autumn, and these are to be treated as 
nearly as possible as nature treats them. If, late 
in autumn, Ave look beneath the fallen leaves of 
an oak tree, a plenty of acorns Avill be found 
from Avhich the radicle has protruded, shoAving 
that germination has already commenced. This 
will give the hint as to the proper treatment of 
acorns, which are to be planted shallow and the 
bed protected with a good covering of leaves, or 
other mulch. Chestnuts, Horse Chestnuts and 
Buckeyes, Tulip Tree, Hickories and AYalnuts 
are treated in the same Avay. Hickories and 
AYalnuts are said to do well if kept mixed Avith 
earth in a cool cellar during winter, and we 

have succeeded perfectly Avell with Horse Chest¬ 
nuts put in a box of earth and exposed to the 

wmathcr all winter. , • t, v. 

Seeds that are kept over winter should be 
prcseiwed at a low and even temperature, and 
of course be quite dry before they are put away, 
to prevent mould. The following are among 
the commonly planted seeds that are usually to 
be had of seed dealers; Honey Locust, Osage 
Orange, the Ashes, Larch, Deciduous Cypress, 
Maples (except Red and AYhite) Spruces Pines 
and other evergreens. Honey Locust if ft 
will groAV Avithout preparation, but it old, i 
should be scalded. Osage Orange must be 
sprouted; the others merely need to be sown m 
a light rich soil. Evergreens are very tender 
when young, and are apt to be sun-scorched. 
These are best sown in beds where they can be 
shaded by a lattice Avork screen made of laths. 

Young trees, like other young plants, require 
care, and no one need sow the seeds with the 
expectation that they will take care of the 
selves. AVeeding, cultivation, and thinning m 


American Wines. 


Those who have only seen the sugared liquids 
often presented as Avines, can have no idea of 
the Aviue producing capabilities of our native 
grapes; and very few are aAvare of the large 
amount of capital already invested in Avine 
making, or of the excellent quality of the 
wines produced at first class establishments. 
At Hammondsport, N. Y., the Pleasant Valley 
AYine Company, the oldest in that vicinity, has 
already established a reputation for its Still and 
Sparkling Catawba, and other wines, and it pro¬ 
poses to compete, in the way of sparkling wines, 
AA’ith the products of the French vineyards, at 
the Paris Exposition. The Urbana AYine Co., 
at the same place, though not yet fully in opera¬ 
tion, has the capital and means to carry on the 
business on an extensive scale. At the exhibi¬ 
tion of the Lake Shore Grape Grower’s As¬ 
sociation, we saAV about a hundred samples 
wine, some of them from well known makers, 
and others from those of less reputation. 
The character of these wines Avas of a high 
average, and some samples remarkably fine. 
Aside from the Avell-khown Catawba and Dela- 
Avare, the first prizes for which were taken by 
AY. P. Anderson & Co., Cincinnati, there were 
some kinds not often seen. A specimen of 
Clinton showed that the wine making capabili¬ 
ties of this grape have been overlooked. This, 
and a creditable sample of Concord, were shown 
by the Lake Shore AYine Co., Brocton, N. Y., 
and took a Avell deserved premium. Norton’s 
Virginia, of which but little is known at the 
East, gives a dark red wine, of a peculiar flavor 
that is usually unpleasant to those who are un¬ 
accustomed to it, but it is highly esteemed 
by many. AY. P. Anderson & Co. took the 
premium in this class. The wine which 
deservedly attracted the most attention,. both 
on account of its rarity and fine quality, 
was that from Ives’ Seedling, exhibited by J. 
M M’Cullough, Cincinnati. It is a . red wine, 
somewhat like Burgundy, and gives promise 
that we shall not long depend on foreign coun¬ 
tries for a supply of wines of this cl^aracten 
Many other noteworthy samples were exhibited 
which we should be glad to speak of, if we 
had space. In the discussions of the conven- 
tionr very strong grounds were taken against 
the addition of anything—even grape sugai 
to grape juice in order to malce wine. It 
probable that the many plantations of Iona wiU 
in the coming season be in bearing and this 
variety be sufficiently abundant to allow it to 
be made into Avine in a quantity large ^noug i 
to give it a fair trial. From a sample made i 
a small way, as well as tests, we ^ 
must, something remarkable may be looked for. 

* Variegated Evergreens are becoming quite 
numerous; among the recent ones are a silver 
leaved variety of Gupressus Lamomana , said 

r of ^w, . .e- 


•esenffid in this country by some fine speci¬ 
mens Li the spring nothing is more beautiful 
In the way of “ foliage plants,’’ than this shrub. 
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■From a Painting by BraSCASSAT .—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


: 


Who has not stood at the door of a bull stable 
and looked in upon his Lordship, lazy and warm 
in his bed of straw, as we are supposed to see 
Monsieur Taureau here ? The soft flank, the 
gnarly massive neck, the wrinkled, curly, hair- 
padded forehead, the stout, short horns, are all 
so natural and familiar that one almost expects 
him to sway himself up, and then iiollow his 
back, and strotch, and snulF. In standing near 
or handling a bull wo have always the'’ same 
feeling we have in standing near a locomotive 
engine, or a steam boiler—that it is safe now, 
but a little indiscretion on our part inight pro¬ 
duce an explosion at any moment. Thei'e is a 
wonderful amount of power slumbering in both. 
The bull may be never so sleepy and quiet, it is 
not safe to give him a chance to show himself* 
wide-awake and able to use his power. To this 
end, while still a calf, or just growing out of 
calf-ship, the bull should have a ring put in his 
nose, and be always led by it with a leading pole. 

Notwithstanding the familiar look of the bull 
here pictured, it is not rash to say that his like 
was never seen in America. He is obviously of 
none of the British breeds : every point is con- 
fjnefitijl, Of the Ooiilinefital bi'c/aln \vn have jp 


this countr 3 g those which came from the north 
of France left tlieir descendants chiefly in Cana¬ 
da. These somewhat resemble the cattle of the 
Channel Islands, (Alderney's, etc.,) and are usu¬ 
ally marked by the mealy muzzle, which this 
one has not. We have also the Dutch cattle, 
those of modern importation, having much bet¬ 
ter beef points than are here shown, and the 
descendants of the cows brouglit over by the 
early Dutch settlers, in which the black and 
Avhite spots are sharply deflned, and which, in¬ 
deed, have something of this look, but are 
not so coarse as this fellow, handsome and pic¬ 
turesque though he is. With the-Spanish cattle 
of the South, he bears no affiliation. We must 
look rather to the common stock of the SavIss 
border for the model Avhich the artist had in 
mind, or before his eye, rather, for this is no 
fancy piece. 'SVa remember Avell to have seen 
animals very like him at the cattle sIioavs, and 
in the fai in-yards, and pastures of that French- 
German-Swiss region of the upper Rhine. The 
monstrous coarseness of the root of the tail, 
accompanying rather large head apd great 
flabby dewlaps, is a marked feature of some of 
(ho large Swias breefla. Their tails oftep sl.iuul 


up several inches above the line of their backs. 
They are round buttocked too, and narroAV ' 
above the hock. We present the picture, Iioaa^' 
ever, primarily as a beautiful and interesting 
work of art, and not as a model for the breeder. 

• ' ' ^ - 4——^11 I 

The Imperial Dahlia. —{Dahlia imperialist) 


All the double Dahlias of our gardens, Avhether 
of the tall growing or dwarf sorts, though they 
number their varieties by hundreds, all belong 
to one species. Dahlia mriabilis. This species 
is rightly called mriable, as it has run into all 
the sports of color that we can conceive anv 
one plant capable of. Besides this, there are 
some half-dozen other species cultivated in 
European collections, but as none of these seem 
disposed to make double flowers, they have not 
obtained popularity. We have been much in¬ 
terested in one of these rare species, cultivated 
this year by Mr. Henderson, the Dahlia im- 
perialis. This, like the common one, is a native 
of Mexico, but has quite a different aspect fi’om 
thfft. Tt is a A'^eiy stately looking phini, with 
palish leavf’t! tlpjt at'o ntom diyideii than thoBp 
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of the ordinary plant. It produces an ahun- 
danee of llowers, which, though siugle, are very 
iH-autirul. A ‘^luall yel¬ 
low disk is .surrouiuled 
hy a single row of rays, 
four inches long, which 
together form a sort of 
hell, and look much 
more like a lily than 
they do like a head of 
composite tlowers. This 
lily-like appearance is 
hightened hy these rays 
being pure white, e.xcept 
just at the base, where 
they are touched with a 
rich crimson. The en¬ 
graving is about half 
size, and though it gives 
the general form of leaf 
and flower, it fails to 
convey the color, upon 
whi»‘h the effect so much 
depemls. In France, 
this is valued to plant, 
out in the open ground 
of their winter gardens, 
where it attains an enor¬ 
mous size. As it re- 
fpiires a long season, it 
will be neet'-^ary to 
start it early and get a 
good irrowth before put¬ 
ting in the open ground. 

The Cabbage in its 
Varieties. 

In preparing the en- 
gravin:rs for the work 
up<»n gardeninir, noticed 
in another article, we 
were p.nrticularly struck 
with tin; wonderful va¬ 
riety presented by the 
calibage plant, Bnmsica 
olermu'it. Perhaps no 
cultivated plant presents 
us with such a wide 
range of varieties, and 
certainly no one of our 
garden vcgotables af¬ 
fords so manv useful forms. In one or another 
shape it, as Beecher says of the apple, “belts the 


etable food from some form of tliis useful plant. 
Ihc original, or wild plant of the cabbage, is 


- r V 


Fig. 1.—noRKOOLK on kai.e. 

vear," for with a proi»erly managed garden a fiim- 
ilyperd be tioUme 'n Hie year wiilMJUt fresh veg- 


iMPKKiAii DAHLIA.— (^BcihUci itnpeviolis.) 

found on tlie coast of England, France, etc., and 
would hardly be recognized by those who have 
only known the garden forms. 
Its great tendency to change 
is shown in the first genera¬ 
tion, as seeds of the wild plant 
will, if sown in rich soil, give 
plants varying much in llicir 
foliage and oilier jicculiarities. 

The nearest to the wild state 
of the plant is the Borecole, 
or Kale, (fi,g. 1,) which never 
makes a head, but only a 
cluster of loose leaves, in dif¬ 
ferent sorts beautifully cut and 
CAirled, and often presenting 
fine colors. This is a very use- 
fnl, but much neglected varie¬ 
ty. It is quite hardy, and where 
the thermometer does not go 
much below zero, it will stand 
out without any protection. 
After a freezing it is very 
tender and well flavored. In 
(he Savoy Cabbages (llg. 3) we have the leaves 

broader, flliJl .dried fiiul wri'dUod, Ib-f 


formed into a more or less compact head. 
Tliese are the richest of all cabbages, and so 
distinct in appearance 
and flavor from the 
smoother and harder 
forms, that in the Eng¬ 
lish gardens they are 
not called cabbages, but 
Savoys. For family use, 
though they do nolgrow 
60 large as other cab¬ 
bages, they are late and 
stand severe frosts. We 
then come to the cab¬ 
bage proper, including 
early and late sorts, 
■which present ns with 
a great variety, from the 
loose Early York, to the 
enormous and compact¬ 
ly folded Drumheads 
(fig. 3). In the Cauli¬ 
flower and Broccoli, 
which are very much 
alike, the leaves do not 
fold, but surround a 
center, which is a mass 
of fleshy flower stems 
and undeveloped flower 
buds, all so closely 
crowded together that 
their parts are not dis¬ 
tinguishable (fig.4). This 
when cooked is of al¬ 
most melting tender¬ 
ness, and may be con¬ 
sidered thus far the 
crowning achievement 
of the remarkable Bras- 
sica, in the way of va¬ 
rieties. A curious vari¬ 
ety is presented in the 
Brussels Sprouts, (fig. 5,) 
a vegetable not so much 
grown as it would be, 
■were it known that it 
is easily raised in any 
garden soil, and that it 
is a most excellent vege¬ 
table. In this the stem 
grows tall, and instead 
of producing a bead at 
the top, it forms a great number of small beads, 
about the size of walnuts, along the stem- Still 
another variation is presented by the Kohlrabi, 
(fig. 6,) in which the leaf is rejected, but the 


Fig. 3-— SAVOY CABBAGE, 
stem, which .wells out like * 

„|,le portiou. Tl*. if taken early and before 
It hecoinc. atringy, w esteemeil by ma y. 
agnlp w Wfo W »b“r***''**' vepiul 
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in. the form of “ cabbage sprouts ” or greens, ob¬ 
tained by setting out cabbage stumps in spring. 

These are all the forms of the plant grown 
with ns, but there are others more or less known. 
As illustrations of the manner in which a single 
plant may vary in cultivation, and be thus 
adapted to different seasons and uses, they are 
interesting and curious, but we had another ob¬ 
ject in view in presenting them; they include 

plants little 
known beyond 
a certain few, 
that should be 
known and 
grown by all. 
In the majority 
of farmers’ gar¬ 
dens, the late 
cabbage is the 
only one that 
finds a place. 
Here are six 
distinct sorts, 
each differing 
in fiavor, and 
in season, all of 
which might, 
with no more 
care than is required for the common cabbage, 
be grown and thus add largely to the variety 
upon the table. Our city markets are supplied 
with cabbages in June, from plants that have 
been wintered 
over. The 
seed is sown 
in September, 
and the young 
plants are set 
in cold frames 
where they 
pass the win¬ 
ter, and are 
transferred to 
the open 
ground in ear¬ 
ly spring. The 
cabbage is 
quite hardy, 
and more 
plants are lost 
by keeping 
the frames 
too cl(isely 
covered, and 
thus weaken¬ 
ing them, than 
there are by 
aetual freez¬ 
ing. Any one with a few sashes at command, 
can put together a rough frame of boards of 
the proper size for the sashes; he should set the 




young plants rather closely, down to their 
leaves, and have them well established l^efore 
cold weather comes on. He can afterwards, by 
a little attention 
to airing, carry 
plants through 
the winter with¬ 
out any difiiculty. 

Kohl-rabi does 
not transplant as 
readily as do the 
other varieties, 
and the safest way 
with this is, to 
sow it in drills 
where it is to 
stand, and after¬ 
wards thin to the 
required distance. 

We have not room to treat at length of their 
cultivation now, but in our notes for the 
month these things are always noticed. 

•--■-«■ - - — --- - 

Sports, as Affecting" Fruits. 

That plants will sport — that is, deviate from 
their ordinary ways, and produce leaves and 
flowers different in form and color from the or¬ 
dinary—is a well known horticultural fact. It 
is also well known, that many of our varieties 
have been obtained by perpetuating these sports 
by cuttings, grafts, etc. Some of our variegated 
leaved Geraniums or Pelargoniums, and other 
plants with marked foliage, have been obtained 
in this way, and some of our fine Roses are 
sports from other varieties. That the quality 
of fruit may be affected by sporting is not so 
well established; yet some cases have come to 
our notice that look as if this were the case, 
and which we wish to put on record, with a view 
of calling out other and similar facts. At our 
grape exhibition, in 1863, a dish of Isabellas 
was presented, the- berries in which were of a 
size so great that the judges decided that such 
fruit could only be produced by ringing the 
vines, and excluded the dish from competition. 
Since then the exhibitor has assured us that no 
ringing was practised, but that one part 
of the vine always bore just such fruit, 
while the other portion produced that 
of only ordinary size. Recently, Mr. 

Albert Granger,of Washington Heights, 

N. Y., brought us some bunches of 
grapes, for an opinion, which we gave 
to the effect that the fruit was an in¬ 
different Isabella. The account that he 
gave of the fruit was so remarkable, 
that we requested him to make his state¬ 
ment in writing, which is as follows: 

“In the spring of 1860,1 procured 9 
Catawba vines from Dr. Underhill, Cro¬ 
ton Point. I set them all, they lived 
and thrived, and, in 1862-63, fruited, 
bearing Catawba grapes. In Hov., 1863, 
the trellis on which they grew was 
partially destroyed by fire (catching 
from a burning barn,) and one of the 
vines was burnt down to within one 
foot of the ground. I left the stump 
standing. In the spring of 1864 several buds 
appeared just above the ground; I let them 
all grow, and in the summer broke off all but two 
thrifty canes that sprung from opposite sides of 
the stump. These two canes grew well that 
year, and in 1865 the vine again bore Catawba 
grapes. This year it has borne very prolifically, 
and, as it had the best exposure of any of my 
vines, the fruit commenced changing two weeks 
earlier than on any other vine on the same trel¬ 


lis. The beautiful tints of the berries—the semi¬ 
transparency so to speak—was matter of re¬ 
mark ; but to my surprise the fruit soon lost 
that character of color, and changed to the 
color of an Isabella. When ripe, they were 
found not to possess a single characteristic of a 
Catawba, but are pronounced by all persons 
who have partaken of the fruit to be Isabella 
grapes, and so they appear and taste to me. 
There can be no question about the history of 
the vine, and the fact that it bore, in 1862-3-5 
Catawba grapes; to this I would affirm.” 

From a long conversation with the writer 
of the above, we cannot see where he could 
have made any error in his observations, and 
that, as far as evidence can be relied on to estab¬ 
lish an occurrence, the above must be accept¬ 
ed. Before this article was in type, we found in 
a foreign journal an observation bearing on this 
point by M. Carriere, the well-known horticul¬ 
turist, of the Jardin des Plantes^ Paris. “A 
Black Hamburgh was cut down, when it pro¬ 
duced three suckers, one of which was layered, 
and after a time produced much smaller berries, 
ripening at least a fortnight sooner than the 
others. This phenomenon occurs every year. 
Of the remaining two suckers from the same 
stock, one gives every year fine grapes, while 
the other, although it sets abundance of fruit, 
only ripens a few, and these of inferior quality.” 

These facts appear to us to show that in 
some cases, vines at least do sport to an extent 
that essentially modifies the quality of the fruit, 
and that this helps us to understand how thei-e 
may be so many vines with fruit, differing much 
in quality, all called Isabella. The subject is 
an interesting one, and one that has a practical 
bearing. It should induce propagators, at least 
those who grow vines, to be careful as to the 
sources whence they obtain the wood, from 
which they propagate stock for sale. 

•---^ 9^ I m -- 

■Western Apples—Grimes’ Golden Pippin. 

The number of new, or rather unpublished 
apples that turn up every year, is something 


alarming to one who tries to keep the run of 
such matters. The Western States give us an¬ 
nually a batch of new sorts, that are slow in 
making their way eastward; indeed, there are 
so many peculiarly western varieties, that a 
large orchard might be stocked with a good as¬ 
sortment of choice kinds, not one of which a Hew 
England orchardist ever saw, if he ever heard 
of them. Of good apples, we have a sufficient 
number of varieties, and probably some of these 



Fig. 6.—KOHLEABI. 
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M ill never be excelled as far as quality is con- 
eerued, and could m’c only get the fruit of those, 
tliere w-uild lx? hut little temptation to look after 
oth.ns. llv.wever this accumulation of varieties 
may hotluT the pomologist, one good 
results trom it; it allows more attention 
to he paid to the character of the tree, 
than if the lists -were limited. A new 
variety, the tree of which is hardy ■when 
young, comes into hearing early, and 
hears regularly, must supplant an old 
sort, no matter if the fruit is a little bet¬ 
ter, provided the tree lacks these desir¬ 
able qualities. This is just M’hat our 
Western friends are doing, Mith their 
abundance of material—studying the qual¬ 
ities of the trees as to hardiness and health¬ 
fulness, as Mell as those of their fruit. 

Dix t. J. A. Warder, of Ohio, in mak- 
iinr up .some notes on new apples for the 
Jltirtirultural Annual for 1867, refers to 
the Griim s’ Golden Pippin as one of the 
varietif.s that are remarkable for the 
characters of the tree as M’ell as those of 
the fruit. Specimens did not reach us 
in time to illu-strate this, M’ith the others, 
for the Annual, hut Ave have since re¬ 
ceived .specimens from S. B. Marshall, 
Ma.-sillon, O., M hich enable us to give an 
outline of the fruit, to M hich M'e append 
an account abridged from the more c.x- 
tcuded one furnished by Doct. Warder. 

The original tree stands in Brooks Co., 

IVest Virginia, not far from the Ohio 
lliver; it was known to the boatmen in 
1804, and is still in vigorous fruiting, having 
lK)rne aljout tM'elve barrels the past season, all 
perfect and smooth. Orchard trees of this va¬ 
riety in Smithfield Co., O., have not failed to 
produce a crop for the past eighteen years. 
Mr. Marshall, Avho sent us the specimens, w rites 
that it the hardiest tree in his nursery; that the 
branches neither split nor break, and that it is 
a regular and uniform bearer, being never af¬ 
fected by the severest winters. We ap¬ 
pend a defcription and note by Doct. 
Warder, with the remark that, M hile our 
Western friends are responsible for the 
statements about the tree, we are able to 
corroborate all they have said about the 
8 Ui>erior rpiality and richne.ssof the fruit: 

“ Tree, hardy, vigorous, healthy, pro¬ 
ductive; branches, strong, spreading, 
shoots stout, dark ; foliage, healthy, dark 
green ; fruit, medium, globular, cylindric¬ 
al, regularly or slightly angular; surface, 
smooth, yclloM', bronzy or slighted rus- 
Bcted ; dots, numerous, minute, yellow'; 
basin, abrupt, deep, folded; eye, large, 
generally open; cavity, wide, regular, 
green ; stem, long, slender, curved ; core, 
small, closed, meeting the eye; seeds, 
numerous, angular, brown ; flesh, 3 'ellow', 
breaking, very fine-grained, quite juicy; 
fl.n or, sub-acid, aromatic, rich. Use, table, 
its size being ver}'convenient, and kitchen. 

Season, December or 3Iarch. Qualit)', best. 

“This delicious winter keeping apple 
should be extensively disseminated by 
nurserj'men, who will find nothing to 
complain of in its habit in the nursery, 
while! the planter will be gratified by a 
noble and productive tree, that comes 
early into bearing, and annually furnishes 
him choice fruit that rivals the Xewtown Pip- 
l)in in its good qualities. Indeed this variety 
maj' well be recommended as a substitute for 
that old favorite in regions Avhere that does not 
succeed. In its peculiarities of richness and 
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flavor, however, it more nearly resembles that 
charming amateur fruit, the Newark Pippin, 
M'hich is unfortunately little known in the 
markets, though it is quite an old variety.” 


Fig. 1.— BEURRE GRIS Il’lIlVER. 

A Couple of Old, but Little Known, Pears. 


A good pear is a good thing; but what is a 
good pear? The select lists of the amateur 
pomologist are not the lists of the fruit dealer, 
and nurseiyman. We have a democratic w'ay 
in our pomology as well as in our politics, and 
vote for or against things without regard to 
presidents or precedents. Pomologists say that 


Fig. 2.—JOSEPHINE DE MALTNES. 

the Bartlett is a third rate, or, at best, a second 
rate pear; tlie people say that the Bartlett is the 
pear for their mone}', and the nurseryman is 
obliged to grow the trees, and the orchadist pro¬ 
duce the fruit, We were led to the above re¬ 


marks upon thinking how many really good 
pears there w^ere, in comparison with those that 
found their way to the markets. One reason 
perhaps is, that we have been too hasty in our 
judgments, and liave condemned many 
worthy varieties before they had time 
to show what they could do. At all 
events there are'many old sorts that have 
been overshadowed by newer comers, 
which have been quietly gaining strength 
year by year, and though they do not 
find a place in the “ select lists ” of fruits, 
are well known, to those who have been 
patient with them, to be of the great¬ 
est excellence. Among the late varieties 
that are likely to be held higher in popu¬ 
lar favor than they have yet been, are the 
two of which w'e present figures. 

Betjrre Gris D’hiver. —This is a 
French pear, and is given in some of 
their works as Beurre de Lu^on; first 
known in 1839. The tree is a veiy vigor¬ 
ous grower and does much better on pear 
than it does upon quince roots. The 
size and shape are sufficiently well given 
in the engraving. The skin russet, with 
sometimes a ruddy cheek in the sun. The 
flesh is melting, juicy and vinous. Quali¬ 
ty, best. An early winter pear that 
keeps through December. Mr. Barry 
informs us that it brings the highest price. 

Josephine de Malines. —A Belgian 
variety made known about 1830. The 
tree is hardy, but only a moderate grow¬ 
er, and does not give its best fruit until it 
has acquired age, but when sufficiently old, is 
very productive. The fruit is yellowish green, 
sprinkled with russet. Flesh slightly rose tint¬ 
ed, melting, sweet, vinous, and agreeably per¬ 
fumed. Keeps until January, and with care 
will last even into March. It is justly re¬ 
garded as one of the best winter varieties. 

There are several other varieties now in un- . 
merited neglect, that we hope to bring to the 
notice of our readers. More attention 
should be given to late varieties, both for 
market and home consumption. Well 
kept late varieties bring astonishing 
prices; while at home, nothing can be 
more refreshing as a dessert fruit, than a 
properly ripened, melting winter pear. 

“ Gardening for Profit ” * — Small 
Places near Towns and .Villages. 

The regular “salt” used only to ocean 
sailing, looks with great contempt upon 
the short waves of our inland lakes; yet 
we alwa 3 's attained the result, if not the 
real object, of sailing—sickness—sooner 
on the fresh wave than on the briny one. 
So farmers of five hundred or a thousand 
acres would see ruin before them w'ere 
they told they could have only ten. Yet 
many do get comparatively rich off of ten 
acres, and some who have only five, 
pocket more money in a year than those 
who have five hundred. But there is 
this to be borne in mind, that these small 
places must be near a market, the land 
must be good, and kept up to the very 
top of fertility, its occupant must work 
hard, and he must know how. This 
knowing how is perhaps the haidest of 
the conditions, but we have cornered one of 
our most successful market gardeners until 
lie has recorded his eighteen years’ expe- 

* Oardeuing for Profit, by Peter Henderson, South 
Bergen, N. J. New York: Orange Judd & Co. $ 
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rieiice ill a book, the title of which is given 
above.—Mr. H. writes pointedly, gives the 
“ tricks of the trade,” so to speak, without any 
reservation, tells his failures as well as his sue-, 
cesses, makes a book that is the best guide, 
short of actual experience, and has the rare 
merit of stopping when he has nothing more to 
sa^o To be successful 
in market gardening, 
besides the requisites 
above mentioned, there 
must be a sufficient 
capital to employ all 
the necessary working 
force, and procure the 
required amount of ma¬ 
nure and other appli¬ 
ances. Every mile from 
market lessens the pro¬ 
fits, and every mile 
nearer the market in¬ 
creases the value of the 
land. Every foot is 
made to pay, and two 
and often three erops 
are taken from the same 
ground each year. 

Thus; In spring the 
land is planted to early 
cabbages, with lettuce 
between the cabbages; 
the lettuce comes off be¬ 
fore it is in the way of 
the cabba,ges, which, 
after they have matur¬ 
ed, are follovfed by cel¬ 
ery or other late crops. 

In this way, by various 
combinations and rota¬ 
tions, the land is kept 
always at work. Though 
the leading object of 
this work is to furnish 
a hand-book on market 
garden, yet the private 
garden is not overlook¬ 
ed, and the cultivator 

“ for profit,” whether he gets it in consum¬ 
ing or marketing his produce, will find it of 
great value. One commendable feature in the 
work is, that the author, confines the lists of va¬ 
rieties to the few that he considers best; suit¬ 
able illustrations are given where needed, and 
the chapters upon frames and houses for 
forcing vegetables will meet a long felt want. 

Those who have places near towns and vil¬ 
lages will generally find it profitable to raise 
garden crops. Even if there is no regular 
market, we know from experience that a demand 
is easily made, and we have no doubt that in all 
large villages and towns, vegetables a little 
earlier or better than usual, will meet with a 
ready and remunerative sale. The raising of 
plants under glass can be made to pay in almost 
every thickly populated community,as people are 
willing to pay a good price for tomato, cabbage, 
pepper and other plants. Mr. Henderson’s work 
gives ample directions for raising these, as well 
as for wintering cabbage and other plants for 
sale, or for setting in the spring. 


plant. A striped leaved variety is also among 
the newer plants. This, by the way, is a most 
stately ornamental plant, and should be more 
common than it is. It may be kept by placing 
the roots in a cellar for the winter. Around 
New York it passes the winter safely if covered 
with a box or cask, then filled in with leaves. 



ASTILBE JAPONICA. 


A New Variety op the Pampas Grass 
{Oynerium) has been raised in the Paris Garden. 
Instead of tire silvery white panieles of the or¬ 
dinary form, it has ils flower clusters of a rich 
purple color. It will prol)ably be a long lime 
betbre this becomes generally distributed, but it 
wUl folia a marfeeii ppiitmst Iba origirml 


A Valuable Herbaceous Plant. 

{Astilbe Japonica—not Spirma Japonica.) 


Under the incorrect name of Spircect Japonica 
we have for years grown a plant that we knew 
could not be a Spircea, but neglected until last 
summer to lookup its true name. It is curious, 
as well as provoking, to see how an incorrect 
name will stick, after it once gets into the cat¬ 
alogues. A remarkable instance of this is Dicen- 
tra^ which the best of florists will call Bielytra^ 
a name that first came into use through a mis¬ 
print, and the above plant is an illustration of 
how the botanists sometimes keep a name un¬ 
settled. As many who are not botanists are 
puzzled at the way in which names are con¬ 
fused and changed, Ave will briefly state what 
happened to this. As the plant is in general ap¬ 
pearance like some Spiraeas, it Avas without 
sufficient care, called Spirma Japonica. After 
the French botanists found out it Avas not a 
Spircca., they called it Iloteia., making a new 
genus in 183G, and naming it after a Japanese 
botanist—for they have botanists, after their 
Avay, in Japan—rriamed Ho-Tci. When Hooker 
and Bentham came to overhaul genera for their 
gi’eat Avork, lbe\- found our plant did not need 
a new genus at all, but Avould fit veiy well in 
the old genus Astilbe., i)ublishcd some thirty 
years bcforcj ttud kcj'e [t will tlottblb^ss resb 


But to get back to our plant, of which our 
engraving shows some flowering stems, Avith 
their leaves, of the natural size. The radical 
leaves are like those Arliicli are represented, but 
much larger, and as they form a dense tuft of 
dark green, sliining,and handsomely cut foliage, 
the plant itself would be Avortli growing, even 
if it did not bloom. In 
June it throAVS up stems 
about 18 inches in bight, 
which bear spikes of 
very small flowers of 
the purest Avhite, and 
when these are set off 
by the unusually dark 
and somewhat fern-like 
foliage, the plant has an 
aspect of delicacy and 
neatness that is most 
pleasing. Tiie floAvers 
of the Astilbe are among 
the few of those of our 
herbaceous perennials 
that are sufficiently re¬ 
fined in their character 
to use in a bouquet, and 
for this purpose they 
are always in demand 
among florists. The 
leaves are also a ser- 
vicable green in large 
bouquets. Astilbe is per¬ 
fectly hardy, grows rap¬ 
idly, and multiplies 
readily by division of 
the clumps after flower¬ 
ing is over; it likes a 
good soil, and does 
rather better if in a par¬ 
tially shaded place. This 
is an excellent plant to 
) force for green-house 
decoration in winter, 
and it is one of the 
many forced perennial 
herbaceous plants sold 
iu our flower markets 
in spring. Though in the nurseries and in 
works on floriculture the plant is classed under 
the herbaceous Spiraeas, under its old name of 
Spircea Japonica., it does not belong in the same 
family, but to the Saxifrage Family. It is cat¬ 
alogued by the principal nurserymen at 25 cts. 
a plant. A beautiful variety, with the leaves 
elegantly veined Avith golden yellow, was sent 
from Japan by Mr. Hogg; it is yet quite scarce. 

- '■—>-»- 

Market Gardenino in Paris. —At the 
“ Great Exposition ” to be held iu Paris the 
present year, market gardening Avill be a 
prominent horticultural feature. A portion of 
the grounds is appropriated to the use, under the 
direction of a committee of the most celebrated 
market gardeners near Paris. It is proposed to 
have a model garden to illustrate all the proces¬ 
ses of cultivation emploj^ed in supplying Paris 
Avith its leyumes., or, as a Jersey-man Avould sa\q 
“garden truck.” Extensive programmes are put 
forth for displays iu other departments of hor¬ 
ticulture, but we see nothing at once so novel 
and so useful as this. 


Violets in England. —Violets are attracting 
much attention in England just now; several 
new varieties are offered, and some old and laie- 
]y neglected oims have suddenly be(ronui popular. 
We liope (?wf llorists AiU liave h Yfolet feyer, 
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The Housekeeping: “ Prize Articles.” 

W'- are in trout.Io about tliese, as the reader will 
s-ee.-Kv. iy other department of human lat)or has 

‘ n f, t ( 1_\ w ritten about, in books and periodicals ; 
a (-W reeipe eook lx.oks, and occasional newspai)er 
items, eintuaee most that has been printed about 
Household i~ork and curest. After a dozen years 
of oft-repeated invitations, we be-^n to fear our 
K"ud -Marthas either could not doit, or that they 
" *«/./ not be induced to pen down their own expe- 
ri ne. s for tlie benefit of others. So, in November, 
We tlirew out a p.«.-.itive ehallentte in the form of a 
fireentiaek, hoping somebody would accciit 
tl.e t* inter. \\ ell, it has been ilone, 
and by nearly four-score of our 
f.iir reader-—and to our utterover- 
whelment I Sei'euty-sir fair compet¬ 
itor- I and from alnn -t every State 
in the I'nion, we are told, though 
"e ari in utter ienonmee of the 
name or n -idence of .any one of 
th- writers, and have our curio^ity 
tantalized to the hitjhe-st pitch, for 
one of the Publishers took the Es- 
p ly- in (diap.:e a.s they came in, 
num’i -red them in the order of re¬ 
ception, jui'.ately recorded the ad- 
dr - - of tiie writers, and only hand¬ 
ed t':i; K-'ays themselves to us 
K li' >rs ; “the natdielor” included). 

W ■ look o\er the beautifully writ- 
t 'll Uiauuscripts, omtafieranother, 
and Wonder e/fo wrote this one and 
til.it one, out the only res])onse is 
“ No. !,’• •* No. r, ” “ No. 11,” ” No. 
hV,.” - No. ;u,” •* No. 4 ;:,” *• No. 50,” 

” N I. 71,” a.- the ea-e may be. M’e 
b( o -Mr. t’ha-e to just tell US who 
wi'de ihlt very beautiful one. But 
he Lin-wers ‘’No; d.cide upon 
tl.e mertU of the Ks-ay.s themselves, 

ai.d not of the writer. They are 
al -upii'i'.-d to bt! written by mar- 
ri il hot’.-ekeepers” — whiidi of 
eour-■ we ! especially “the Bach¬ 
elor.” i don’t like to believe. As 
Wo look on this vast collection of 
more than two thoii.-and i).a"’cs of 
m.iiiusc! ipt, and think of the labor 
and toil and time and thomfht, 
th- y h -ve eo-t, we Would nifret 
h.ivi i..r thrown out the (hallenift?, 
w re w ■ not tire that irieat •teueral 
tfood wiil i-ome of ii. Our own 
appr'sitition of the iimouut of 
thoiioiit, skill, and leilienee, and 
theile”Tee of (iome-tie ttileiit to be 
found ainore/ Ilousekeitpers, is 
preally hiphtened, and we shall 
strive aintw to .secure a hitrher aji- " 
j)i < c iation on the part of others. We are carefully 
cousiderinp how this ma.ss of information can be 
turned to pood account for others, .and in -some de- 
pnte to the benelil of, at least, a part of the writers. 

But what about the .selection of the Prize Essay ? 
Of course, we men-folks car. not do that. Mell, 
Dec. 1-t the.HC numbered Es.says were handed over 
to a Committee of intelli.'cnt llousekceiiers, in 
poo<l repute for their practical .acquaintance with 
every day work. They have been busy readinp for 
nearly two week-! and have only pot to No. O.). 
They'rcad each E-say carefully throuph, make notes 
iij)on it, and mark it ’ “B" or “C.” lliey 
report tliat ni-arly one-third are marked “ .V,” and 
that to iro o\'er ami o.’er these, and reduce the 
clioiee to one, will rc<|uir(! the work and considera¬ 
tion of many days, if not weeks, yet. It is there¬ 
fore impo--ihle to announce the award, this month, 
fir he^in the jiublication of the Prize .Article, 01 
article- if more than one is .selected.—bile wait¬ 
in'/, we will pive a few extracts, taken at random, 
from some of the Essays. As so small a jiortion of 


each IS taken, these extracts will not .at all .affect 
the value of any one for future use in this paiier 
or elsewhere. The numbers merely indicate the 
order m which the Essays came in. AVe have not 
the shphtest idea of the name of any writer.-Eos.] 
^ from Prize Ksnays. 

■H.]-“.,..We had always two wells, one 
lu the yard, the other in the cellar, and used either at 
p easurc. It was long after the house was rebuilt, that 
came in the shape of a pump. 

I he relief from carrying water up stairs is very .^reat 
e are not a demonstrative family, hut we felt thal our 
water-pail had fallen in more pleasant places, if we did 
not tell of it. From an over-sight at the flrst, in the loca¬ 
tion of our kitchen, we had compelled upon ourselves 
.30 travel in the fifteen years, for the one item of 
w ater. AV ithout a cent more e.xpense at flrst, we min-ht 
have so arranged that we could have pumped water and 
poured it into the kettle on the stove, the dish-pan in the 
sink iK'iieath, or the hand-basin in an adjoining sink, 


[Copyright Secured.] 

A STUDY IX PIIA^SIOGNOMY. 

Our Artist li.as been .amu.-iiip himself, as cllildren sometimes do, by “making up faces,” 
and has succeeded so well, we think our reiulers will be pleased to examine liis produc¬ 
tion. An iiitcrcstinp part of the performance is, that one feature is in many instances, 
made to do double duty, presentinp the singular fact of several persons liavinp but one 
nose, one pair of eyes, etc., amonp them. The picture was intended for the Boys and 
Girls’ Deiiartment, but other matters fully occupied that space, and probably their 
mothers will not object to a little “spice” in their own part of the p.aper. 


withont taking a single step .Our table arrangements 

are equally incomplete. A dish-closet adjoining the dish- 
sink, and in convenient proximity to the table, would 
leave the circuit from closet to table, from table to sink, 
and from sink to closet again, a matter of less steps in a 
week than we now find necessary for one meal. As it is, 
we traverse an average of IfiO feet in simply bringing the 
dishes for each meal. Returning them to their places in¬ 
volves a distance of 240 inore. This foots up in the little 
annual journey to our commissary, 103 miles! Counting 
our fifteen years’ blunder, it amounts to IjiWS miles ! and 
this not for the meals onl}’—the 720 miles for water, and 
l..N)8 for dishes, giving a total of *1,278 miles ! and the 
time, absorbed in this long pedestrian journey might have 
been aftsolute leisnre, and the work have been as well jicr- 
formed. A review of all our mistakes might not prove in¬ 
teresting. AVe made a dozen or so, each having an unfor¬ 
tunate effect on our domestic enjoyment....” [IIow many 
thousands of families are doing the s.ame to-day?—Eix] 


[PnoM No. 3.]—“_R is the little things of this life 

that annoy a body ; my annoyance is (I’m ashamed to con¬ 
fess,) no larger than the ‘ swill pail’ It is a ‘ necessary nui¬ 
sance,’ always needed, yet always in the way—an unsight¬ 
ly object to man or woman-kind. John acted in this, as 


in every thing else, very cl»ver with me. He built a box 

• M on iMhor lunge, ,,, 

the wood-house, just by the kitchen door .. .John brou'dit 

i”. 1 

corn It. My way IS this: I have it cut into pieces of 
five or S1.X pounds, and rub each piece with sugar two 
pounds will do for 100 lbs. of meat; then pack tightly in 
the barrel; take sufflcient rain water to corn well To 
every 100 lbs. of meat, take 10 pounds salt, 4 ounces salt¬ 
petre, and 2 gallons molasses; put these in about half the 
water, and heat until the scum rises, skim, stirring mean¬ 
while to dissolve the ingredients, then mix with the 
rest of the water, and when cold, pour over the beef 
Ihis IS the base of an Eastern ‘Boiled Dinner.’....’’ 

[From No. 15.]—“... .A house in the country is not a 

Imtse merely, ‘ to keep and to dress.’ It is a garden, a farm 
-a little realm complete in itsclf-aiid a woman’s presence 
8 ould be felt throughout—especially in the arrano-lno- 
and ornamenting the grounds adjoining the house, should 
her taste be apparent. And flrst of all, 
it is desirable to produce a hai'monious 
effect, so that regarding the home from 
without or from within, each object 
shall appear to be a part of a beautiful 
whole. Then, be the design simple or 
elaborate, it matters not, provided the 
home be an exponent of the owner’s 
tastes and means... .AVe chose our 
home because of its proximity to Insti¬ 
tutions we love, and not, as may fairly 
be presumed, for the beauty of its lo¬ 
cation.—AVe built our houie in an open 
field, on a rise of ground made by grad¬ 
ing, but which now often elicits the 
remark, ‘How fortunate you were in 
finding such a pretty building spot,’— 
the observer little dreaming that our 
collar bottom is a part of the original 
surface. There being no previous im¬ 
provements to modify our plans, we 
gave the public road a wfcle berth, and 
immediately set about shutting it from 
view, by setting forest trees along onr 
whole front, and on either side of the 
carriage way. An amusing conversa¬ 
tion occurred between the original 
owner of our fields, and my husband, 
Mr. Max, while thus engaged. To give 
the story point, it must be premised 
that this stickler for ‘ fruit,’ had scarce¬ 
ly managed in the course of twenty 
years to cover his house lot with enough 
trees to supply his family with apples. 

-‘ See here, neighbor,’ said he, 

‘ AVhat kind o’ fruit do you expect them 

are trees to bear.’-‘ They would have 

borne dollars for you, had you set them 
here twenty years since,’ was the rather 
tart reply, for the bare and desolate ap¬ 
pearance of our fields was a serious 
drawback to our happiness that flrst 
year. AVell! the trees have already 
borne—not dollars nor apples—but the 
pleasant assurance to us, that our home 
is growing in beauty every year. Next, 
grass was desirable, thick, soft and vel¬ 
vety. Thanks to our peculiar soil, we 
soon had this to our likin"; and it is 
not weedy and rough, if it is sometimes 
kigh enough for meadow. A few ever- 

- ^ gi'eens scattered here and there was 

all we attempted further, that spring, for showy par¬ 
terres and graveled walks were not to be thought of. 
Trees will grow while we arc at work or asleep, or enjoy¬ 
ing our noonday rest. Many hardy climbers, roses, and 
ornamental shrubs, will do the same, and thank us for 
the privilege. AVe will put out a few of these each spring 
and autumn—no more than we can take good care of— 
and in time we shall be satisfied... .Such was our conclu¬ 
sion, and steadily we have worked upon it. ^ The care of 
the grounds has been our recreation.... Our winter sitting- 
room opens to the south; the smoothly shorn lawn, and 
a variety of shapeful evergreens arc in view from here, so 
that no sense of desolation mars the prospect. The 
rooms that open to the north and east, are our principal 
summer resort. Opposite these I grow my showy annuals 
and bed my petted exotics. The breath of the Sweet 
Briar Lilac, Missouri Currant, and innumerable roses in 
their season, floats in at our open window. There are al¬ 
ways flowers for as many bouquets as I like, from early 
spriim until the Chrysanthemums are frozen, and yet we 
spend” but very little time among them ? How can we 
when we do not have it to spend?....” 

[From No. 49.]—“ ... - I a™ Wly convlneed that there 
arc not only many men of many minds, but many women 
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also. In talking of renewing fine skirts, quite an item 
in these days, Mrs. Thorn says when the edge of a bosom 
begins to wear, she makes a delicate button-hole stitch 
the length of the bosom, works over the button-holes 
carefully as soon as they give way, patches the cuffs which 
never show it, and in this way she makes a shirt last one- 
third longer than she once did. Mrs. May, who owns a 
sewing-machine, and seems to think there is sport in 
making button-holes, stitches a strip of linen to match 
the middle fold, cuts out the old one with its worn but¬ 
ton-holes and (having allowed for it in cutting) sets the 
new one in under the first plait. Mrs. Jones says that 
just as soon as this is all done, the bosom will give way 
in other places. She long ago discarded her practice of 
lining the bosoms throughout. Now she makes but one 
fine shirt at a time—-so that she never has new ones 
altogether—allows an extra bosom and pair of wrist¬ 
bands to every two shirts, sets them into shirt No. 1, as 
that needs it, and then into shirt No. 2. Now hear old 
Mrs. Simpkins: “What’s the use of a farmer’s having 
fine shirts, anyhow ? The land ! what is the world com¬ 
ing to ? My husband never had a fine shirt in all his life. 
He puts on his standing collar and stock, and one of those 
false bosoms {‘■hypocrites,' some call them), over his every¬ 
day shirt, when he goes to meeting, or takes a load to 
town, and then he is dressed fit for a king. At any rate, 
that old Alfred the Great, my Jeems used to read about, 
would have thought it fit for Mm. I suppose Kings how- 
a-days would not think so, they’ve all got so grand—kings, 
parsons and their wives, farmer folks, and all.’_ I” 

[Pkom No. 30.]—“—A good housekeeper makes a 
good servant—a good housekeeper, you understand, not a 
good woman. Look at Aunt Debby, one of the best women 
in the world, and was there ever such an abominable 
muddle as her homekeeping ? Sometimes Aunt Debby does 
a certain piece of'work, sometimes it is left for Sarah 
Jane—trimming the lamps for instance. Sarah Jane 
leaves them for Aunt Debby, and Aunt Debby leaves them 
for Sarah Jane ; if Aunt Debby sets out to do them, she 
must, in the first place, find her scissors. Accordingly, 
she runs up stairs and down to rummage the pockets of 
her dresses, ^en she pokes over the little heaps of strings 
and dried orange peel lying promiscuous in the cupboard ; 
possibly her search is uninterrupted, but generally the 
butcher comes, or a neighbor drops in; the scissors are dis¬ 
covered after a time, but then the lamps are forgotten.’’ 

[Pbom No. 17.]—“—I will give my rule for bread¬ 
making—a certain one for me. Of course, the flour must 
be good; it should always be sifted just before using. 
We use baker’s yeast, and get it fresh every week, as it is 
more convenient. For three loaves of bread, take 3 pints 
of milk or luke warm water (according to taste). Boil 
and mash 5 good sized potatoes, add 1 cup of yeast and a 
little salt. Stir all together at night with as much flour 
as you can stir in with a spoon. Leave it in a warm place 
to rise, and in the morning, when light, knead it well, 
adding sufficient flour. Let it rise until light and full of 
air-holes, and mould it out into loaves; then let it rise 
again to the point from which it was last worked down, 

and bake.-If I can not, through the medium of this 

Essay, teach a novice to make bread, I wish I could im¬ 
press it upon those who do know how, to give more at¬ 
tention to it. If you know when bread is light, attend to 
it immediately, and not put it off, because you are doing 
something else, as the fermentation passes so rapidly 
into the acetous stage, from which no saleratus or leger¬ 
demain of that kind, can redeem it into good bread. 
Bread should be baked about an hour, and as cook stoves 
are so very different, every one should know best how to 
temper her ovyn oven. The heat should be directed to 
the bottom as much as possible, for if the top crust forms 
too rapidly, it will press down the bread and prevent the 
expansion of the loaf, and so make a heavy streak. Or if 
not so bad as that, there will be great ugly cracks in the 
crust. When it is cut, if there are large air-holes in it, 
you may conclude it was not kneaded enough, and 
try to have it better next time.A tin of raised bis¬ 

cuit may be easily made by taking enough of the bread 
dough when ready for moulding into loaves, and 
working in nearly a cup of butter. But to make capital 
raised biscuits, try the following rule, for it is certain : 

Six cups of milk, 1 of yeast, and a little flour stirred in at 
night. In the morning add 1 cup of butter, and let it rise 
the same as bread. For rusks, add 1 cup of sugar and 2 
eggs, and varnish the tops, when done, with the white of 

egg.With regard to pic-making, probably it would 

have been much better for us, if no pies had ever come 
into existence ; but since they have, and since people will 
eat them, we had better make them as nicely as possible. 
Every body knows that it takes equal parts of lard and 
water mixed in flour, to make crust, but every body does 
not know Iww to mix it. It requii’cs a deftness that can 
be ‘feained only by practice. Put the lard into the flour 
cold, and rub it in smoothly, adding the water by degrees 
and roli out neatly and quickly as possible. If you want 
the upper crust particularly flaky, roll it Out partially and 


dot here and there with lard. Then make it in a lump 
and roll out again for the pie. All pies are better baked 
in earthen dishes. There must always be an opening in 
the upper crust. Apple pies are especially nice, when 
made in these dishes, the apples sliced in without a bot¬ 
tom crust, sweetened, and a nice top crust, but you may 
sigh in Vain at hotels, and at the many private tables, for 
anything so simple and so delicious... .What we call 
‘ Toad Pie,’ (though I’m sure I don’t know why) is deli¬ 
cious. The apples are stewed and then placed in a crust 
and baked. The top crust and some of the apple is then 
taken off. Sweeten and put on sweet cream or butter. 
Replace the top crust and put the apple over it, and sea¬ 
son the same as the lower part; to be eaten warm....” 

[From No. 11.]—(Afeiracfe from Vine Leroy's Experience:} 
“....‘Come to supper. Mother, Aunt Peggy, Eva, and 
fill.’—‘In a minute, dear.’—‘Five o’clock precisely.’ Josey 
is always very punctual, I can trust her to get meals for 
us, with no fear of her not having them ready in season. 
Shall I take your work Peggy? Come Eva, we will go 

and see what Josey has got good for supper.-‘Has 

she been getting supper all alone. Aunt Vine ? ’-Yes, 

dear; she does it often.-1 had become so interested 

in the story of ‘A Summer,’ in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, 

I had not missed her. ‘I wish you would take a maga¬ 
zine for me,’ said Eva to her mother. Aunt Peggy. ‘Do 
you laiow that that magazine costs two dollars a year ? I 
will tell you sometime how the children pay for their mag¬ 
azines.’ ‘ You have got a very nice supper, daughter, and 

have set the table very nicely.’-‘You don’t mean to say 

Vine, that Josey has made them short-cakes,’ said Aunt 

Reggy.-‘ Oh, yes, she has made a good many.’—‘ Why 

don’t you never let me help you so, Ma,’ said Eva.—‘You 

will never let me bake any, and I am as old as Josey.’-- 

Well, I never could bear to see girls of your age mussing 

in dough,’ said Aunt Peggy.-‘My! how short and good 

these biscuits are.’-‘ Yes, I often tell Vine, that Josey 

can beat her making short-cakes.’-‘Now, Papa, I don’t 

like you to praise my cooking so in company.’-‘But 

it must be you don’t have such good one’s as these very 
often, or you could not make so much butter,’ said Aunt 

-‘ We only have them about twice a week.’-- 

‘ Twice a week, and short as this! You must milk all 

cream from your cows.’-‘ Let me tell her, Ma, how I 

made them,’ said Josey. ‘In the first place, mother al¬ 
ways strains her buttermilk; and I take a bowlful of the 
dried cream we get from it, and a quart of buttermilk, in 
which I put two teaspoonfuls of soda, and a little salt. 
And here is a berry short-cake I have made; father likes 

them so well.’-‘ A berry short-cake in January! I never 

heard of such a thing,’ said Aunt Peggy.-‘ Yes, when 

rolling ny biscuit I roll a strip about two inches thick, 
and put it in a long tin and bake it with them. When it 
is done, I take it out on a platter, split it open and 
butter it, then put my stewed berries in it while hot. I 
had the berries hot, too, and sweetened well, with a good 
deal of juice. I think strawberries are better, but they 
were not plentiful last season, and red raspberries were, 
so we use them. Black raspberries are excellent to make 
them of, too, and any of them are better still, if kept by 

canning.’-‘ I wish Eva could cook like this,’ said Aunt 

Reggy.——‘ And I wish my Ma would sometimes make 
such a short-cake as this, or let me learn how,’ responded 
* = 1 = * ‘ Heigho I there goes seven 

o’clock, and I must be off, it is the evening for the 
‘ Parmer’s Club,’ so you must excuse me. There’s a kiss 
for you Vine, now let me kiss you Peggy,’ said Mr. Le¬ 
roy, in a playful manner.-‘ Well! I declare! I don’t be¬ 

lieve you ever will leave off your boyish capers. Now 
you have been married fifteen years, and you kiss your 
Mufe like a boy, just because you are to leave her for a 
couple of hours. My husband hasn’t kissed me since I 

married him.’-‘I hope my husband will never be too 

dignified to kiss me.’-‘ And I guess I never will. Even 

the name of Joshua has never made a prophet of me. 
Good evening to you.’_’’ 

43-0©^ Blreatl.—Mrs. M. W., writes, that 
after keeping house 12 years, and trying all sorts of bread 
recipes, and finding them all to fail some times, she 
adopted the directions published in the Agriculturist two 
years ago, (Feb. 1865), and she has never since failed to 
have good bread. Several others have written similarly, 
and we repeat the substance of the directions for the 
benefit of at least a hundred thousand present readers 
who did not have that nirmber of the paper; Requis¬ 
ites, good flour, good potatoes, and good hops.—For stock 
yeast, good for 4 to 0 weeks, boil 2 or 3 handfuls of hops, 

1(4 hours, in 2 quarts water; strain the liquor on to 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, previously wet with cold water ; 
stir well and leave until lukewarm ; add % cup yeast, let 
it stand 15 to 20 hours, then bottle for use—to be shaken 

every time any is to be taken out.-^Make a ferment 

thus: Wash clean and boil soft 2 quarts of potatoes, and 
mash fine while hot, with 1 quart of flour; reduce with 


cold water, and add half a cup of the stock yeast from 
the bottle ; let it ferment 8 or 10 hours, or until it begins 
to fall at the top, then strain. This will keep two weeks 
in cold weather, but must not freeze or heat.-For bak¬ 

ing, in the evening lay the sponge with ferment, wa¬ 
ter, and y milk if you have it, otherwise use yds water; 
add a little salt; cover with a cloth in a warm place until 
morning, then knead in flour until it works free from the 
hands and board. Let it rise again in pans, then bake.— 
The sponge should be a little too soft to knead, but the 
more flour you add in kneading, the longer will it be in 
rising in summer it should be quite stiff. It should al¬ 
ways rise until it has a delicate, silky touch to the hand, 
or until it begins to fall at the top, which is a sure test. 
If worked too soon, it will be tough and dark colored; if 
not kneaded enough, it will be coarse-grained, while that 
properly kneaded will be fine-grained, light, and showy. 
When cold keep bread in a stone jar; it will thus remain 
moist much longer. 


About the Winter Eashions. 

By Madame Dbmoeest. 

If women are not healthy, and do not dress sensibly, it 
certainly is not the fault of fashion. This much abused 
goddess is, at least just now, doing every thing possible 
to render the clothing of both women and children 
healthy, convenient, and economical.—The trailed dresses 
which are so generally worn in the drawing-room, are 
hereafter to be confined to such privileged localities, and 
dresses looped up or shortened, so as to form a mere up¬ 
per skirt to the petticoat, worn in the street. 

These short dresses are the novelty of the season ; they 
are always cut gored, and are vandyked out, or shaped in 
battlements, or square teeth, over a petticoat, ornamented 
with a plaiting: a flat, single plaiting, called “Marie 
Antoinette," is the most in vogue. A striped Balmoral 
petticoat is very good wear, the plaiting edged v'ith a 
contrasting color, and put on with a narrow braid also of 
the contrasting color. This may be worn with all kinds 
of dresses, long or short, and with all dark or neutral 
colors. With a short dress cut out square, and bound, or 
edged with a flat silk, or jet braid, a short sac, or loose 
paletot is worn, also cut out square, and edged to match. 
If the dress is vandyked, a peplum basquine, or “Ristori” 
paletot is worn, both describing points to match with dress. 

Ladies should be careful in changing the style of a 
walking dress, to change also the size and shape of their 
hooped skirts to agree with it. A short dress is of course 
narrow, and requires a vei-y narrow hoop, of the proper 
gored shape. If one can not be purchased, it is better-to 
cut a short gored skirt (six gores) in cotton cloth, and in¬ 
sert in casings, five or six springs. A flounce made to 
button on and take off, will transform this into a hand¬ 
some “ dress” hooped skirt, the whole at a less cost than 
a good skeleton hoop, besides which, the indelicacy of 
skeleton hoops is avoided. 

Ladies who do not like the short dresses, br who con¬ 
sider them unsuited to their age, will find the “ Benoi- 
ton ” Dress Looper, a very graceful, convenient, and orna¬ 
mental adjunct, extremely simple, and efficient in raising 
dresses without injury out of contact with the dirt of 
the streets. This useful novelty is made in all styles, 
and contributes a sufficient trimming to any dress'.- 
An inexpensive, and very lady-like accessory to a hand¬ 
some gored dress, consists of a dress peplum, which is 
attached to a waist-band, and forms a sort of pointed 
basque to the skirt, relieving it entirely of the look of 
plainness, which is to many so objectionable. The 
dress peplum opens on the sides, in front, and at the 
back, and may be trimmed with fringe, with braid, with 
gimp, with Cluny lace, or Math anything adapted to the 
material, and-in harmony with the other parts of the dress. 

There is a simple and excellent Shoulder Brace, and 
skirt supporter, Mffiich ladies should always wear, in con¬ 
junction with a heavy hoop, or Balmoral skirt. It is com¬ 
posed only of bands of elastic, arranged so as to support 
the back and relieve the hips of the weight upon them, 
and this it does effectually, at the same time greatly pro¬ 
moting a fine walking pose, and symmetry of form. 

Bonnets are still worn very small, [ridiculously so— Ed.] 
although the last Parisian advices indicate a considerable 
enlargement. A decided change, however, will not take 
place until spring. In the meantime, ladies may be thank¬ 
ful, that M'ith little skill, trouble or expense, they can 
make their omui bonnets. 

A novel little invention has been introduced recently, 
which has such direct bearing upon the health of M'omen', 
and children, that I can not forbear an allusion to it. 
This is a new Stocking Suspender, superseding the old 
elastics, which form a tight ligature around the limbs, 
causing congestion, rush of blood to the head, cold feeti 
and various evils. The imvf Suspender has no “ ma¬ 
chinery,” requires no sevdng on of buttons, is cheap, 
and keeps the stocking neat, and accurately in place! 
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©ciiiits’ ffloiTnarjs. 

A llii|>|»y .liew Vciir !! ! 

J io<)K 8oiui> 2 j, 000 greeting to i»o all 

nTl^'It'" ^ 

.r the land. Kind feeling and the words of cheer which 
ed * f ^ spring which can not be exhaust- 

itn ‘ I in reply to the saluta- 

happy r Tit T """" ®"‘"" 

bif ft La “ot a very polite question, 

but itt,a3^ery common-sense-ical.” A tnie friend will 
find many ways to bestow benefits upon those he loves 

Ll'u^" w“lf 

L hi h . ’ *’ •‘‘“t ““!« folks 

high in our re-gard. The pictures, puzzles, stories, 
and othi r ^ things wldch the AaricuilurM has given 

■ hem need no further acknowledgment than we have re¬ 
ceived already in many thou.sands of pleasant letters, 

ttUlngus how much enjoyment our monthly visits give. 

The BKAfTircL IIoudat Pictuhe { n^t page ) 
is an eaniest of what may Iks expected in IftfiT. There the 
old year is n-pre.-ented going out sorrowfully, as if regret¬ 
ting that more good has not been done, while the New 
year, iNt;;, coining from the Horn of Plenty, Indicates 
that wo may look for abundant good things to follow 
and wo shall certainly try to do our part in keeping the 
horn well supplied. 

All will feel like joining the joyous group who arc so 
gleefully welcoming Santa Claus, and not a few will re¬ 
joice with those in the comers who are e.xamining their 
holiday gifts, or joining in the siiorts of the sea.son. Do 
not neglect to study the scene in tlie npj)crrightliand cor¬ 
ner of the sketch. It represents two little street sweep¬ 
ers. such a.-, swami in large cities, enjoying the Christmas 
pic which some kind-hearted friend has given them. The 
stable where they And shelter, and the manger, will bring 
to mind the story and the examjilc of Him, '• who though 
he was rich, for our sakes Ix'came poor,” and will, we 
tnist, le.ad many to bestow some good upon the poor of 
their own neighborhoods. To l)egin the year with good¬ 
will shown to the needy, wdll be a most worthy way of 
exhibiting our gratitude for good received, and our own 
worthiness of expected blessings. God loves those who 
rememlior his jKior. No surer way of making this a hap- 
I>y year can bo found than keeping the resolution, to 
Do Good to Some O.ne Eveiiy Day this Year. 

Ilojtjgfarx. 

In most large cities, street bt>gging is a regular profes¬ 
sion, having its own jHiculiar arts and mysteries, and re¬ 
quiring a special training to make it successful. A pro- 
f.-ssional b<'ggar studies appropriate dress, gesture, and 
manner of speech, as certainly, if not as thoroughly as the 
actors in a theatre, and many of them attain a degree of 
pi rf. ction in thi.-= part of their art, that might malse their 
fortunes if practised on the stage. For example, notice 
tliat jHxir, P)tt<rring, white-haired old man, that has just 
entered our offlee ; he has frequently called before. He 
is the very picture of a recent emigrant. His dress is 
scanty, hut neat; apparently a great effort is being made 
to be decent, though poor. He wears wooden clogs, 
which give notice of his approach, as he hobbles toward 
you, and stretcher, out his long thin hand, that in itself 
has a most appealing look. In reply to a question, he 
mumbles over pome strange jargon, that no one present 
can understand. Most persons at once think, ” here is a 
case of real misfortune, an aged stranger in a foreign 
land, who ha.s no doubt lost the little all he depended on 
to make him comfortable in old age.” The whole appear- 
anco of the man is carefully studied and arranged to pro¬ 
duce just this effi'ct, and until known as a professional 
lieggar, few can turn him away, without at least a trifle. 

Vet on some fine afternoon, in walking up Broadway, you 
may meet a well dressed, respectable looking old gentle- 
nun, walking erect, carrying a nice cane, rather for onia- 
ment th.in support, the picture of one who has laid by 
enough to make him easy for the rest of his earthly jour¬ 
ney, and if you are sharjr at scnitinizing countenances, 
you may recognize our pwir pauper, for it is the same. 

Iie is s.ald to be already wealthy from begging, but he keeps 
tt his tnide, part of the time, perhaps from mere habit. 

Thousands of our readers have seim a one-legged man 
rlad In an old military dress, stumping painfully along 
I’ark How, not on crutches, but seated on the pavement, 
and moving iiimsrdf by means of his hands, which arc 
protected by thick leathiT mittens. He never a.skcd for 
even a penny—that is In words—but his appealing look 
to the passers by, said more plainly than wordg could 
speak, “ For the love of humanity, and in gratitude to 
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your country's defenders, please aid a poor nuimed sol 

into c,„„, deed,, 

eenia K ^ examples out of hundreds here that 

co«ld bo de„rlb.d-.„„„ of m.y,elTotlco 

though it seems harsh, we believe it to be a safe rule to 
fn Lr "r? kave been first 

help the poor, as all should do, a little inquiry in almost 
any neighborhMd wdll bring out deserving cases enouL 
to employ all the resources of charity. • ° 

A C,Sa_mc!-“Boys,” said a facetious farmer 
to his sons, “we had a pretty hard day’s work yester¬ 
day, now lots have a game of chopping wood.” 

A friend, whose name we are not at liberty to <rive but 
who is well and widely known as a business man of ster- 
ling worth, was last year erecting a large building. One 
of his e.xcellcnt peculiarities is, to allow no intemperance 
or profanity among his men, and to Insist that every man 
shall work for the liberal p.iy he is willing to give One 
day, this gentleman noticed that one of the builders was 
continually shirking, seeming to care only to pass away 
the time and draw his pay. Calling his foreman, who 
had the hiring as .well as the overseeing of the men, our 
friend asked whether the lazy hand had been engaged for 
the season, or only for a short time. “ For the season,” 
was the reply, “but lean discharge him, I suppose.”— 

Oh ! no,” said Mr.-, “but I want you to go down 

to the village hotel and engage the best room you can 
find ; let this man go there and occupy it; every month 
send his bill to me, and I will pay it.”—The foreman in¬ 
formed the hired man of the instmetions given, and he at 
once went to the owner. “ I understand you are not sat¬ 
isfied with my work,” said he.—“I find no fault with 
your work,” was the reply, “ but because you (ion''( work.” 
“I will leave, if you insist on it,” said the man.—“Not 
at all I don t turn you away, but I have given orders to 
ha\ e the best room at the hotel put at your service, since 
yon want to play the gentleman at my expense, and I 
promise you I will pay the bill promptly every month, 
but I will not have your dad example among my men.” 
The poor fellow, utterly dumb-founded at such novel 
treatment, scarcely knew how to reply, but Iqoked as 
though he would like to sink into the ground. Finally, 
he asked, “ Are you willing to try me for a week.”-— 

“ Certainly,” said Mr.-, “ I am always willing to help 

ajman who.wants to reform.” The man returned to his 
work, cured of his laziness, and from that day forth, 
no more industrious hand was to be found on the place. 

Stories Altoiit l®iirrots. 

As oiir young readers well know,the parrot may be taught 
to repeat many words. It is generally supposed that they 
attach no meaning to what they say, but simply utter the 
sounds, as they would any ^icr notes. This may be so, 
but some incidents seem to show that they may some¬ 
times know the use of language. A lady friend of the 
writer occupied part of a house where was kept a veiy 
talkative parrot. One day the lady came domi stairs 
dressed in a short-gown and petticoat, the weather being 
intensely warm, when the parrot immediately cried out, 

“ What frock you got on ?”.... Another friend relates that a 
parrot belonging to his landlady one day annoyed her very 
much by its continued talking and screeching. At last 
she seized the stick with which she had been stirring the 
clothes, and raised it threateningly, when the bird imme¬ 
diately cried out, “ You saucy thing, poll won’t speak 
another word,” and remained silent almost the whole 

day.-A bird show was held at the Museum in New- 

York several years since, to which a parrot was sent that 
had been taught to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. This was 
advertised extensively, and hundreds of persons went to 
hear the wonder, but to their disappointment, and the vex¬ 
ation of the owner. Poll would not utter a word during 
the exhibition, although fully able to do what had been 
expected. After the show, the parrot was taken home, 
and upon reaching its place, it exclaimed, “I suppose I 
can talk now,” and became as voluble as ever. The bird’s 
silence was not remarkable, as song birds will seldom 
sing freely, for some time after being taken to a new 
place ; the speech on going home certainly seemed to in¬ 
dicate intelligence. A gentleman had taught his parrot 
to say, “ Get your gun, John,” which was well remem¬ 
bered one night by the bird, for burglars entered the 
house, and Poll, hearing a noise, screamed out at the top of 
her voice, “Get your gun, John,” awakening her owner, 
and at the same time putting the robbers to flight. > 
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Answers to Pr«l>lenis M 

The following arc answers to the puzzles, etc in tha 
DcccmhtT number, page 441. No. 239 and 240 ’Mathe 
matical Problcms.-Tliese were incorrectly stated last 

P™P“;;ly’^«l°^“iderthe numbers 
^40, ^7. No. 212. Geographical Problem.-We shall dis 

Se “-t-tedIlebus.-W 

Sun grape-vine).-^No. 243. Conun- 

h la papa-veraceous.-No. 244. Elustrated Re- 

” infancy to adolescense a man’s future posi¬ 

tion and stand in life are usually taken. 

The following have sent in correct answers up to Dee 

Jnlla G™r: Avey L. A jS 

T^Tj BelmerD. Bryant, Jennie Cooper 

WEtnm°r°^B^’T^Tlo’^/' Hawksworth, John E.’ 

T a ,Hnmmer, barah Purdy, Fred. Stanlev R 

Maite Coulter John’II" 
Lehman, ^amiiel M. Edwards, Peter Smith Nettie Wal" 

. S., Sdiah h. Winser, Martin Keeney, James Ratleff. 

r^’ew l®BizzIcs to l>e Ansswerctl. 

Ko. 2-15. Mathematical Problem^ to be solved arithmet¬ 
ically. The crew of a ship consisted of Sailors and Sol¬ 
diers. There were 22 sailors to every 3 guns and 10 over. 
The whole number of men was 6 times the number of 
soldiers and guns together. After an engagement in 
which one-fifth were slain, there lacked 6 to be 13 men to 
eveiy 2 guns. How many guns, sailors and soldiers at fli-st ? 



No. 246. lUnetrated Proverb .—Usually found to he true. 

No. 247. Mathematical Problem .—A man has a triangu¬ 
lar piece of ground whose sides measure respectively, 
500, 400 and 300 feet each. How can he divide it equally 
among his four sons, giving each a plot of the same form ? 

No. 248. Mathematical Prbblem., to be solved arithmet¬ 
ically. John and Charles, set out from C, and D, at the 
same time, to travel to E, the road from C to B, passing 
through D. John travels 7 miles an hour, and at that rate 
he would overtake Charles 5 miles before he arrives at E. 
But, after arriving at D, John travels miles an hour in 
consequence of which, he overtakes Charles just as he 
enters E. Supposing Charles, to travel 5 miles an hour, 
what are the distances between C, D, and E ? 



No. 249. Illustrated Eebm.—^<M worth remembering. 



No. 2S0. Illustrated IfejMS.—Something unpleasant 




















































[COPYKIGIIT SECUr.KD.l 

HERE WE COME WITH A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR!!! - Designed and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. {See Page 25.^, 



































































































































A ME III CAN ACRTCL'ETTJllIST. 


i Business Noticci $i50 per Agate Line of Space.) 




LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 

Illgtust rreinlnni, K.Alr of Am.-rii'an Institute, 1855 
CELKlli: VTKD IlKVKKSIIU.K KKICD .M( tVKMKN C 
L'NIKOltM SEl.F-AIUL-sTINt; TKSSloN-. 

FOUi: SEl’AKATK DISTIN't T STITCIUiS, 

AVILL CiATilKi: AM) .SEIV A Ul FFI.i: AT ONCE. 
OFFICES OF THE (ompanv. 

505 Uroaaw.ny. N. V., and 97 Cin ii -i !c, I..m(li'!i. England. 

I'Hi.NC’iPAi. A<;i:\<ic:s. 

141 NVashing:.m-st., r.ost.>n. -Ji.' M ini st„ llnlTalo. N. 5". 

6.1I) Chestnui St., I'hlladi li.ula. t;J i ..i.e d'Olleios, Havana' 

100 Waalilngti>n-st, Ciiica.'i). cliha 

28 West Fouriit-si , ClnctnnaU 27: Court St.. ninghnmtou.N V 
43 I’nt.llc Square. ( levi-land. i;t l.ake-sr.. Elmira. .N. V. 

ISi Ualtlniure sC.. Haltlninre. :i: J Itroad-st.. Newark, n! .1 
27 Norm 1‘L'UUsylvanla-st., CFnIonst., Nashville,'Teni’i 
^ , . „.lndlanan..lK 2 Vales Hlock, E. Oenesee-st., 

Cor. Jell, and AA.iodward .\v- Syracuse, N. V. 

enue.s, Detroit.-IJochcster, N. V. 

Ill Montgoiuery st., feau Fran- 5« North Fifth st..St. Eouis,Mo. 

cisco. St! lilver-8t.. Troy, N. V. 

373 to 376 51ain'St., Hartford, Cor, Clenese.*, Coliunbia, and 
Conn, Bcueca-std., Utica, N. V. 

S'.’D IJroadway, Albany, N. V. 

w u I: ■: LI: it w 
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OwJoJttgiliiiil 


sombnenC'^ “'elcvaMm-m “Pnro and'eniiobiing 

number? 20^centl^’‘'““''= largo discount to Clubs. Specimen 




JSKWITVO 3 r AO IT I IVES. 
623 BROADWAY. 

•• IVoMAX’s OnitvTrsT IWsix.—IVo would advi.se a man to 
forego .1 Tbii-Bh.'r and thresh wheat with a Hall, rather 
than lo s.o» the wife wear her heallli. vigor .and life awav In 
til" >’verla.«ting ‘stitch, atttcli. stitcli.’ when a S.-wing Nla- 
chinee.an hcobtaln. fl. The WHEELEU* WILSON ia an 
Invalualil" aid In every honsciiold. We have hail several 
ilitfereiit kinds on trial, and after a six year's service, the 
W llEF.LKil & WILSON has taken th" |)rer’edence as ilie best, 
where all kinds of bewing are to he done in a family.” 

I Aiitf, iriiii .ir/rlr-iili’rrinl, .J.in. 185.5. 

THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE- 


Groyer&Bakers 


iiKaicsT 

!E31a.stlo IStitola. 

HiTWi:\ < 3r aoiii:n IT. 

lO.! llroiifltvay., .\cw York. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE I 

AVe have already given away more than 

foit: hundhed sewing .machines] 

as pretninms for n"W sn'iserihers to the Nkw Tokk 
on.sEiiVKR. FAijhlffn new siit)-crlli"rs with the money, for 
one vear, Sftii, wilt .•ecure a .M.5.5 M.NtiHINK. Wheeler 
k WlUoQ. or (trover A Baker. -St-nd for circulars and 
sam|i|" ci)|ilei; they will be sent kkek.—T erms, sj a year, 
In udvance. 

SIDNEV E. MOHSF,. .In. & CO.. 

37 Park How, New York. 


S omkthim; New.—.V ii ln;;ciiioti.5 little article, just 

patented, ne"ded In every honsehohl. .\riK\Ts Wa.vted. 
Samples sent, post pabl. on receipt of 10 ct.s. Address W. A. 
HOAHD.M.W, 4.’ Whitney avenue. New Haven, Conn. 

A .Model FAi’En.—The \\'airhmrin <t Ufjiector, of Boston, 
has an envia .'c repuCatlon for ability and cnterprlzc. It h.Vg 
n#t been inrpaased In merit by any religiou.s Journal in the 
country. But It aspires to higher excellence, and proposes 
to bccoin", with the opening of the New Year, one of the 
most comprehensive f.imlly papers lu the world. It will be 
greatly enlarged, and published on a double sheet; one sheet 
dcvoteil, as hitherto to religious matter; the other to litera¬ 
ry, social, monetary ami agricultural articles. This latter 
dcp.artniciit will be new and peculiar, with a rich variety of 
eoiilents, embracing articles on current, moral, social and 
political questions; on the leading men of tlicagc In thought 
and action; r.-views of Important books; talcs for the fami¬ 
ly circle; ngrtcultur.al and gardening matter for farmers; 
and monetary articles .and reports of the markets for busi- 
new men. 

No .lourn.al In the world certainly lias a more comprehen- 
slv" plan to meet the wants of all families, and of all the 
inembera In a family; and as tho editorial staff will consist 
of nine men, all able and experienced In the several depart¬ 
ments, who will be a.8.Hlslcd by thirty contributors, many of 
them having a national reputation, the Wnlclini.an & Itellec- 
tor must h.'Conie a modtd family paper, unerpialled in merit 
and In circulation. Iy enterprising conductors deserve the 
largest snceims. 

For Specimen cop>'. .Vdilie^s 

FOHI), Ol.MPTEAD <fc CO., 
I’lthllshcr.s, Boston, Mass. 


f';esj>est selections from the most ponular 
Kt\osLFY*^^F*i)v!rv‘n frequently articles by Henry 

sktVi M^ai Alexander Smith, iHss Hos 

l*owKH‘'rTJni^ Arnold, Hohert Buchanan, Frances 
AvtiIovy About, Alexander Dumas. 

w-dtTr^ I-^’OKLoav, and other eminent 

wripHon.^35(W dumber, 10 cents. Yearly Sub- 

____TICKXOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Bostov. 

UuarTerS 

FOR 

II* s. MAPS 

IS AT 

II. II. LLOYU & Co.’S, 

21 Jolin-St., New York. 

. largest, a Copper 

plate, CxC ft., made In 12 styles, and a vast variety of other 
Maps, Charts. Prints, Photographs, Engravings, &c, &c. 

“Fighting against M’ltONG and for the GOOD, the TItUE 
and the BEAUTIFUL.’’ 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 

Best Juvenile Paper in America, 


The New York Tribune snyB: The only llter.ary perlodl- 
(Uil which has ever succeeded In our Western States, Is The 
Little Corporal. Its subscription list at the end of the 
first vear niiiiihercil 37,000, and it it continues to be conduct¬ 
ed with tlie same ability and enterprise which are now de¬ 
voted to It. there Is no reason why the second year should 
not close wdtii a roll of 70,000 subscribers. It Is an admirable 
periodical, lively, entertaining. Instructive, unexceptionable 
In tone, and cliaVinlngly printed. It is published at the low 
price of 31-00 a year. 

NYc offer a 

Magnificent List of Preminms! 

The price of the Corporal is one dollar a year, In advance; 
sample copy, telling all about the premlunis, ten cents. 

Audress ALFItED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


For Harkiia^ fisiEieit. 
CLARK’S PATENT INDELIBLE PENCIL. 

1§6G. Greatly Improved. 1§66. 

IVarranted superior to all Indelible Inks. Agents wanted. 
Circulars and sample Pencil sent post-paid, on receipt of 
Fifty Cents. 

For sale by Stationci-s, Booksellers, and Druggists. 

Address 

TI»c Indelible Pencil Co., 

Nortliainpton, Mass. 

The Automatio organ.— This Is the iianie which has been 
given by >ieasrs. Prince & Co., of Biiltalo, N. A .,to one ot the 
varieties of the popular instruments maiuilactured by tliem. 
Tile Automatic Organ Is designed for a parlor instrument, 
and Is preferred by many over the Plano cased Melodeon. 
It Is certainly a superb instrument, comb niug great pOM W 
and sweetness, and fliiislied In that exmiislte loi Mliich 

the Organs and Melodeons of Prince & Co. are so Justly ccF 
ebrated. The Automatic Organ Is made with Ironi two to 
eight stops, and from two to six or more sets of reeds, f lie 
large Organ with eiglit stops, though not CQual to the Organ 
McTodeon with pedal bass, lias the voIuiikl ])ower, and 
sweetness, sufficient for any ordinary sized Church, bona 
for full descriptive Catalogue, which will be forwarded fice 
of postage. Address Priiico & Co., Bullalo, N. i. __ 

M EFvALD of health, November :ui(l Decem¬ 

ber numbers free to new subscribers for 1SG7. 

Dio Lewis says, “ it cannot fail to succeed. , . , 

The New Y()rk Tribune sa.vs, “It deserves a kindlj iv el- 
come. as an efficient aid to the progress ot popular cduc.a- 

“Demore.st’s Monthlj; says, “It has greatly improved under 
number. A Wheeler & Wilson's 
SewlngLMachine, worth cO.. 

No. 15 Lalg’ht-st., New York^ 

. Ilf i.iiKliTN’S HOCK.— A new illustrated 
mag izliie for tlie Little ones. Edited by T. S. AHTHUH, 
J23 W^nut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.23 a year; 6 copies, 
$5. Specimen nuiiibcrs, 10 cents. 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 

TiVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME-1867. 

Magazine, devoted to the Orchard, Vine- 

cma Improvement of Country, Suburban and 
Uty Homes. Handsomely Illustrated. 

18G7—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1866 bound 

and post-paid, and 1867_$4.50i 1865 and 1866 
bound and post-paid, and 1867—$6, 

The three contain 1,200 royal octavo pages. 

WOODWARD, 

PubUsbers, 37 Pjirlt Row, JVcw York. 
Now Heady. 

Tlie Illustrated 

IIORTICUI.Tt;iai§T AE.MAIVAC 
for I§ 67 . 

Containing a Calendar of Operations in the Orchaed, Vine¬ 
yard, Farm, Garden and Green-uouse, for every month 
In the year.—Price, Ten Cents, post paid. 

60cents per cloz.; $3 per 100; $40 per 1,000. 

GEO. E. & E. YV. WOODWAHD, 87 Park Row, N. Y. 

New Books, Fine Paper, Extra Bindings. 

WOODWARD’S ARCHITECTURE AHD 
RURAL ART. 

170 Original and Prac¬ 
tical Designs and Plans 
for Low-priced 
COTTAGES, 

FARM HOUSES, 
BARNS, &c., 
with numerous plans for 
laying out small plots of 
ground. 12mo. 120 pages. 

. Paper covers, 73 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. Post-paid. 

WOODWARD’S COUHTRY HOMES. 

Eighth Edition,revised 
and enlarged. A new 
and original work with 
130 designs and plans for 
Country Houses of mod¬ 
erate cost, with a full 
Illustrated description of 
the manner of construct¬ 
ing “ Balloon Frames.” 
12mo. 192 pages. Cloth, 
extra.— Post-paid, $1.50. 

MAHUAL OF THE HOUSE: 

OR, HOW TO BUILD COUNTRY 
HOUSES AND OUTBUILDINGS; 
With 126 Designs and Plans, 

By D. H. Jacques. 

12mo. 176 pages. 

Clotli, extra—post-paid, $1.50. 

FULLER’S FOREST TREE CULTURIST. 

, A new Work on the 
PROPAGATION, 
CULTIVATION, AND 
MANAGEMENT OF 
FOREST TREES, 

By Andrew S. Fuller, 

Autlior of the Grape Culturist. 
Fully Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.50. 

GRAPES AHD WINE 
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Advertisements, to bo sure of insertion, must be re¬ 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 


KNOX FRUIT FARM & NURSERIES. 


TEHMS— (cash before insertion): 

Ordinary pages *1.50 per line; Open pa^es ,*3.00 per line. 
Jhisiness Notices —$3.50 per line of space, each insertion. 



A Work, instructive alike to the Amateur or Market 
Gardener, detailing the practical experience of nearly 20 
years’ Gardening for the New York Market, 


One Hundred and Fifty Acres in Grapes, Strawberries, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberries, &c., &c. 

Send for ©nr Catalogue, whidi is a yalnaMe Treatise on tlieir Cnltiyation. 


By PETER HENDERSOKT, 

(of HENDERSON & FLEMING.) 

Price, !gl.50, by mail pre-paid. 

Seed and Plant Catalogues for 1867, will be mailed to our 
customers as usual, to others on receipt of 10 cents. 

HENDER-SON & F1.EMIIVG-, 
Secclsmeix a.iid Msivlcct Gtardeiiers, 
_07 iVassaii-st., New York. 

FIBST MOETGAGUBONDS^ 

OF THE 


SOUTH WEST 
PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


Principal and Interest guaranteed 
by the Atlantic and Pacific 


Railroad Company, in 
Coupon Bonds of 

$ 1 ,©®C 6 EACH, 

TWEfSTY YEARS TO RUN. 

Due September 15, 1886. 

INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 7 PER CENT. PER AN¬ 
NUM, PAYABLE IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
ON THE FIRST DAYS OF JANUARY AND JULY. 


These Bonds are issued on 77 miles of completed road, 
now in operation to Rolla, in the State of 

Missouri, which cost to construct.*1^,500 000 

And 13 miles of road graded, with material on 
hand, to bo completed by January 1,1867, at 

a cost of. 500,000 

Together with 300,000 acres of land, now 
being disposed of at a minimum of $3 per 
acre, (maximum $10.). 1,300 000 

Say present total value of.*0,300 000 

The amount of Bonds Issued is *3,000,000, secured by 
mortgage to John P. Yelverton and Chas. H. Ward, of 
New York, as Trustees of the above-named property. 

By a provision of tliis Mortgage, when Lands are sold to 
the amount of *40,000, it is to constitute a Special Fund 
for the redemption of a like amount of these Bonds, at a rate 
not exceeding 105 per cent. They are also receivable at 
PAR by the Company in payment of its sales of Lands. 

At St. Louis this road connects with all the Eastern Rail¬ 
ways, and runs west tlirough the most attractive parts of the 
State of Missouri via Franklin, St. James, Rolla, Lebanon, 
Marshfield, Granby (Lead Mines), and Neosho, to the west 
line of the State. At Springfield it will connect with the 
great ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD (its eastern 
terminus), to the Pacific. 

When completed, it will present a road of 310 miles in 
length, costing about.*13,000,000 

With 1,036,000 acres of Land valued at... 10,000,000 

Showing a total value of.*33,000,000 

With a total amount of Bonds authorized, with the guar¬ 
antee as above, of *7,350,000, which may be issued at a 
rate not exceeding *35,000 per mile of completed work 
as it progresses. 

Of the present issue of *3,000,000 of Bonds, the sum 
of *300,000 is now offered for sale at the low rate of 80 
per cent., after 1st January, the rate will be 85 per cent. 

For further particulars apply to 

WAUD & CO. bankers. 


__No. .54 'Wall Street, New York. 

Migkly Important to Maiinfactnrers and 
Capitalists.— T/ie Neio Self-Holding Yollcmann Ploio .— 
The most competent judges who liave examined the new 
1 atented Self-IIoidm" Volkmaun Plow, are of opinion that 
it IS superior to any plow now in use, and that it must thcre- 
lore, soon supersede every other plow. For a description of 
its peculiar features we refer to the N Y Rpmi-Wnpk-lv Tri. 
bune of Nov. 13, the Semi-Weekly Times’, Nov 9 the N y' 
Independent, Nov. 15, the Artisan, Deo. 5, and other leading 
papers. Mr. Volkmaun, tlie inventor, is ready to entertain 
offers for the sale of State riglits, or for the formation of a 
partnership. Address J. VOLKMANN, No. 171 West Thlrtv- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


We were among the very first to engage in growing 
SMAkli FRUITS, on a large scale, and for many years 
have been making a collection, which is unsurpassed if 
equaled anywhere. 

GRAPES. 

The Concord is decidedly tlie most popular grape In 
the country. It is now generally planted, and gives greater 
satisfaction than any other. The 

jpmizb 

has just been awarded it as the grape of the greatest value. 
For full description SEE CATALOGUE. 

Hartford Pi-olific and Crcveling, are the best very 
early grapes yet thoroughly tested, and are very profitable. 

Ives is destined to be, if it is not now, the leading wine 
grape of the country. For full description of this invalua¬ 
ble grape, SEE CATALOGUE. 

Rentz is nearly of the same value, and is a most vigor¬ 
ous grower. 

Mai'tSia is a Wliite Concord, and is destined to he 
among White grapes, what its parent, the Concord is among 
the colored varieties. 

Black Hawk promises to be a grape of very great 
merit—perhaps the earliest of all. 

For description of above, and Iona, Israclla, Adi- 
rondac, and all other desirable kinds, as well as much 
valuable information on Grape Culture, send 10 Cents 
for Catalogue. 

Our vines are grown in the open air, from bearing wood 
taken from our extensive Vineyards. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For many years we have given earnest attention to the 
cultivation of Strawberries. Our long and varied experi¬ 
ence gives us great advantages, in the selection of such va- J 
rieties as will give the best satisfaction to the grower, 
whether for home or market purposes; our collection, in 
variety, quality, and quantity, is unsurpassed, if equaled 
anywhere. We call special attention to the 

WO, 700o 

After thoroughly testing this variety for seven years, we 
unhesitatingly say, that for ukifoem and laegb size, beau¬ 
ty OF FOKM AND COLOK, ENOEJIOUS YIELD, LONG CONTINU¬ 
ANCE IN BEAEING, GEEAT PEOFIT, HEALTH AND VIGOE OF 
PLANT, and other desirable qualities, it is the most valuable 
Strawberry of wliicli we have any knowledge. All who have 
seen it on onr grounds, prize it alike highly. 


Our present stock of plants of Jncuixda, and all other 
valuable varieties is the largest and best we have ever offered. 

Send 10 Cents for Catalogne, which is a com¬ 
plete Manual on the Strawberry. 

CURRANTS. 

The demand for this valuable fruit is greatly increasing 
every year. We have taken special pains to make the best 
possible collection, and our stock is, perhaps, much the 
largest in the country. 

We offer very raperlor plants of 
Vcrsaillalse.—The best of all. 

Fertile de Angers.—Very similar to the above. 
Clierry.—Excellent for jelly. 

Victoria.—Very late and good. 

"Wkite Grape.—Superior for Wine, 
ka Hatine.—Vigorous grower and very good. 

Black Naples.—Good for Jams and Jellies. 

We can furnish any other desirable kinds. 

Also, 

liaspkerrlcs, Hlackkerries, Gooseberries, 

&C., 

Send 10 cents for onr Hescriptive and Illnstrated 
Catalogue with Snpplcmcnt. 

It contains Descriptions and Illnatrations of the 
leading varieties of 

Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Black¬ 
berries, Gooseberries, Cnrrants, «S;c.—Select 
liists of Frnits, made up with great care. 

Betters from Eminent Fruit Growers, amj 
Repoi’ts of -various Committees, wlio have visited 
our grounds, including the Report of tlie Ad InteJ 
rim Committee of the Obio Pomological Soci¬ 
ety, 1865, -wi-itten by the President, De. Jno. A. Waedee, 
from which we extract: 

“ Four things struck all the visitors as especially worthy 
of note: The modes of propagation and culture of tlie soil, 
the varieties under culture and trial, the wonderfully abund¬ 
ant product of magnificent berries, and the excellent and 
successful mode of harvesting and marketing tlie fruit, all 
of which may properly be introduced into this Report for 
the benefit of our fellow members.” 

Much valuable Infoi-mation, In each of these prints, is 
contained in tliis Report, and other parts of the Catalogue 

J. KINOX, 

Box 153, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. L. WHITLOCiC, 

r.oom6, 5 S 

All kinds of Trees, Shrubs, &c., bought and sold on 
Commission. Producers are requested to send a list of 
Stock they have for sale. 

Advantages in Baying of k. k. Wliitlock. 

1.—He keeps a list of the cheapest Stock in tlie Market. 
2-—He buys Stock for you at Wholesale price. 

3.—His twelve years’ experience enables liim to know how 
to select good Stock. 

FOE TEEMS, PEICE-LIST, &C., SEND A STAMP. 

O-ffice Honi-s, fi-om H A. M., to 1 P. M. 


H UTCHINSON’S PATENT UNIVERSAL EA¬ 
GLE PLOW.—Makes three furrows any size or depth, 
wliile the driver rides, and without leaving his seat, has full 
command of the Plow. STATE or COUNTY EIGHTS for 
sale ou reasonable terms. For descriptive Circular, apply 
to „ . HUTCHINSON & CO., 

Care A. WINCHESTER, 706 Chestnut street, 
__ Philadelphia, Pa. 

rgiHE “THREE WARRANTS.”—Please read my 

advertisement headed “ Farmers and Gardeners.’’ 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 



They are the most popular books now published, and 
many Agents are making $10 to $20 a day. Send for Circu¬ 
lars giving full particulars to RICHARDSON & CO., Pub¬ 
lishers, _540J3ivaAway, ew_Y ork. 


■y' I c K ’ s 

ILLUSTRATED CATILOEUS 

Seeds fiisd 

FLORAL CUIDE FOR 1867, 

Is now published. It contains nearly 100 pages, 100 fine 
Illustrations on Wood, of clioice Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful Colored Flower Plate for Frontispiece. 
Also, descriptions of the finest flowers grown, with full 
and plain directions for culture. 

Sent to all who desire, postage paid, for 15 cents—not half 
the cost. Sent free to all my customers of 1866, without 
being ordered. Address 

J-A.IVCE1S 'VlCI-i:, 
Hochestei’, UNT. "Y. 

As will be seen by an advertisement in another 
column, Heney Wakd Beechee is engaged in writing a 
story for the New York Ledger. The circulation of the Led¬ 
ger is larger by one hundred thousand copies than that ol 
any weekly or daily paper in the country. 



















































B. T. BABBITT, 

Manufacturer of and Dealer in 



rVow. <>-“>, C><>, 07 ", 0 @, OO, T^O, and 'T'dr ■Wasliingi:on Street, 

IV ii: Y o It . 


SUPERIOR GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 

-- I --- 

T3. It- I3LISS’ 

CEIFllRATKD SUED C'ATAEOGUE, 

Ititelioii Gla-r-clem. 


IScaiitifiilly llliiHtrat(‘(l ivitlt 

T l« Kditioii with Siipplcinrnt for 

I In . 'w In pn 'inil will b<j ready for distribution 

■ urly In Janu iry. It will contain 111 pa"cs of clostdy prliit- 
C'i ;b'''T, a: d upward of Onf Jliimlrfil finely ereciitfil en- 
,;ror,;:^A o/ </- ■ (,and a dercrlptlv,! list of 

'fiio'l'.'i-ii t'Dsdr'trieti’ f nfi Ganleti anil Floirer S- ‘ <ls, ein- 
ail tlic SKW VAitlETiES worthy of cultivation, Intro- 
•!u( ■ d ' ■ ' s,:fi4on—both of Kuropcan and IIoiiio produc- 

t oti, ,'li ex'dlclt direction' for their culture,—also a list of 
One Iliiiidrcd niid f xveti t y-fi vc varIctIcH of 
Fri iicli Hybrid (ilntiiolus, Includlns tho leadinjj: 
n of the past sciison, with many other Siiitiiiier 

riowcriiijf IJulb-*, eonsUtlnc of Amaryllis, Tu- 


STMPl^D LEAVE!) 

The cxpsrlcnco of the past season fully confirms all that 
we statcl In reference to this beautiful plant, when Intro¬ 
ducing It to the public last spring: and we are In receipt of 
many flattering letters from tlie leading Florists In Kurope, 
till of whom agree tliat It Is the finest plant for decorative 
purport s that has been Introtluccd for many years. Certlfl- 
c if. iof 'I‘’rlt and nnmerous Prizes have been awarded to 
I!tidoitor-. at ti;e various Kugllsh and Coullneulal cxliilti- 
fioiK, not llic least of whlcli was lliat of tlu! “ Koyal Horti¬ 
cultural Society's International Show," all grown fioinsecd 


rds of One Iliiiidrcd Engraving:*. 

beroses, Tlpjrldlns—Lilies In great variety, etc. To 
whlcli Is added a list of a few of tlic clioicest varieties of 
(irapes. Strawberries, Ifaspbcrrles and otiicr 
Small Krnlfs, licddiii;' Plants, etc., etc., cuUi- 
vatc-d at his gardens, with mucli other useful information 
upon tlie subject of gardening generally, which will he tound 
useful to all engaged In the delightful occupation of garden¬ 
ing. A copy of the Catalogue will be mailed to all appli¬ 
cants enclosing Twenty-five Cents. Our regular cus¬ 
tomers supplied without charge. Address 

13. K. I3XaISS, 

Lock Box No. 11 , 

P, O, Springfleld. Mass. 

.TAPAIESE MAIZE. 

furnished by us last spring to our European correspondents. 

“Cosmos," Agricultural Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, writes us that It Is superior to any other for table use, 
as green corn. 

Packets containing about 40 seeds, 2,'S cents. 

Prices to the Trade, In bulk or in packets, will be given 
upon appllcatlop. 

n. K. IILISS, 
SprlngOcld, Mass. 



Cough, A Cold, or 
A Sore Throat, 

EEQUIEJIS immediate ATTENTIOlf 
AKD SHOULD BE CHECKED. 



If allowed to continue. 

Irritation of the Ltings, a Per¬ 
manent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption, 

IS OFTEN THE RESULT. 


B R « W V ’ 

BROVCIflAIi TRDCIIES 


EAVINQ A DIRECT INFLUENCE TO THE PARTS, 

GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 

'or Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Consump¬ 
tive anti Tliroat Diseases, ^ 

TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 

SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 

111 find Troches iisefnl in clearing the voice when taken 
ifore Sin-ing or Speaking, and relieving the throat after 
1 unusuar exertion of the vocal organs. Tlie Troches are 
commended and prescribed by Pliysicians, and liave had 
stimoniais from eminent men tlirougliout tlic county', 
ling an articic of true merit, and liaving 2^roved tlieir efii- 
,cy by a test of many years, eacli year finds them in new 
callties in various parts of the world, and tlie Troches are 
ilversally pronounced better than other articles. 

OBTAIN only “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” and do 
)t take any of tlie -Worthless Imitations that may be offeied. 

SOLD EVER YWHERE. _ 

~kFMOKEST’S BED-CLOTIIES CLASPb nrc 

ay. Nluilod post li C6» - —. 

TIioroii^li-^**ed Pmiltry- 

irnwTS of all the valuable choice breeds, furnished at 
LoJaht Drices They are carefully selected from the 
oteny of mo’re recent importations, and their purity is 

iranteed. Orders sent by mail promptly filled. 

■‘ircnlars, with full descriptive list, will '»« . 

y address on rcctnpt of stamp. American Live Sto< k Co., 

1 199 Water-st., New York City. 

A, T. SCHAIIFFLER, Superintendent. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


[Janttaky, 


New and Rare Vegetaldes, 

I present to tlic Publie my Annnftl List of 
New nnd Rare Seed for 1807, many of wliieli 
I send out tlie tii-st time tliis season. 

/ Mammoth Drumhead Cabbage. — 

s/. j largest Cabbage in the world. Weighs from 
thirty to sixty younds to the head, and is tender 
and sweet. JVb cabbage does so well in the South 
as this.) Cannon Ball Cabbage. — {About as round 
and hard as a cannon hall. An early sort, and the 
hardest heading of all Cabbage.) Stone Mason Cabbage. 
-—{Standard variety of Winter Drumhead Cabbage in Bos¬ 
ton marMt. Under good cultivation every plant on an acre 
wuimalx a large and hard head. It is remarkably tender 
and swm. In half ouncepackages.) Lenormand’s Mam- 
MOTH Cauliploaver.—(A new variety, the largest of aU 
ttw Caulifloiver family. Very reliable for heading}) Very 
Barly Ekpurt Cauliploaver.—(V ew, remarkably early, 
wid fine for hoi-beds.) New York Improved Extra 
Barge Purple Egg Plant. — {This grows to a larger size, 
and ^ bf ^ richer color, than the (Jommon Large Putple 
LggPlant.) Striped Gaudeloupe Egg Plant.— ele¬ 
gant variety for the table. The stripings of white, purple 
and yellow give it a magnificent appearance^) Ornamental 
i.'^K-i,Y..-{The great variety in color, and structure of the leaves, 
make fh^ deg ant oi'naments for the floiver garden and 
wrwrig shrubbery.) Mammoth Saveet Corn.— ( The largest 
of aU Sweet Com. Sweet, and excdlent foi' the table. The 
earsiveigh,m gathered, from two to three pounds each.) 
Mammoth French Squash. — {^metimes grown to weigh 
yrow well pe'oportioned, 

(indarefiiiMy colored^ Vegetable Caterpillars. _( Yea- 

Cable cm'iosiths, the seed-vessels resembling caterpillars.) 
Vegetable Snails —M French Oddity, the seed vessels of 
which resemble snails.) Vegetable Worms.— 
curious vegetable pn'oduct) Snake Cucumber.-M vent 
long variety which grows coiled up, having the appearance 
of a large snake.) Commodore Nutt Pea. — {A new dwarf 
foot high, with pods eatablef 
® Early Long Pod Pea. — (A new and 

quite distinct varuty. Many of the pods contain from ten 
to twelve Peas each.) Daa'^arp Indian Chiep Bean — ( Those 
w7u> have groivn the Pole Indian Chief will be pleased to 
And a bush variety of this fine String Bean.) Gia^nt Wax 
Hh - being an improvement on the 

Indian ChiM, it being a larger and longer Podded Bean 
ot'^oiee variety. The Wax Beans {so called because 
tM pods are of a wax color,) are the best of all String 
Beam.) Norbiton s Giant Cucumber.— English 
vaimty the finest, longest, and most prolific Cucumber in 
cultivation.) Mard’s Nectar Melon. —(fVhen comnarert 
With M other sorts, Uiis has been awarded the palm m tlw 
best of all green-fleshed Melons.) 

tain ^ut fifty seejE)^ Hubbard Squash.— (/ was the oii- 
ffinal introducer of this, and the seed is true.) Yokohama 
Squash.— (H mw variety from Japan ; vmy prolific. The 
quality resembles a fine Crookneck, but is mfich superior 
SQUASH.-^iWy took the premium 

f w purity at tJw Annual Fair of the Massachusetts Ilorti- 

(H blush Squash 

from^ South America, which can be kept into winter. Ob¬ 
long in shape, of good size, fine-grained, and excellent qual¬ 
ity, far superior to any standard variety of bush Squash) 
Improved Green Globe Savoy Cabbage.—(F br 
use, the Savoys are the richest of aU Cabbages. The heads 
of this variety are large, hard, and of most excdlent quality, 
iM stumps short. Bemarkably reliable for heading^) 
Savo^— French consider this the earliest 
Cabbage gr^n.) Small Early Ulm Savoy.— 
cmd reliable.) ^ Burnell’s King op the Dm^arps —{M 
England this is comidered the earliest of Cabbages. Very 
dwarf, fine quality, andsweet.) Large Brunsivick Short 
Stem.—(H t-ery large and very early Drumhead, much 
sought for by market gardeners.) Little Pixie Cabbage. 

{Am early dwarfstump, short; heads, pointed, and vent 
iidTd., fine quality., and vevy siveet.) Tilden’s Neav To- 
■}<Lk.T!o.—{Large, round or oblong: color, rich scarlet: vines 
dwarf, and very productive.) Early York Tomato — 
{Veiy early, and remarkably prolific, has yielded at the rate 
of over one thousand bushels per acre. Fndt of good mar- 
let size; fiat, round shape; quality, excellent.) Cook’s 
large, apple-shaped variety; vem 
jwolific; quality, superior; decidedly the best of the apple- 
slMped Tomatoes.) JIammoth Chihuahua Tomato — 
{Enormously large, weighing from twf to three pounds 
^me singte speamens wUl heap a quart measure.) New 
Mexican Tomato.—(F« y large, round Tomato; a great 
bearer; resembles, in color, Lester's Perfected, but an im¬ 
provement on it, in always being round.) Tree Tomato — 

(A I rench variety; grows erect in the form of a bush.) 
McLean s Advancer Pea.—(A new English urinkled Peci. 

A decided improvement on the Champion of England ■ 
bears well, with Peas equally sweet, is much larger, and does 
not run nearly as high.) JIcLean’s Little Gem.-AA new 
dwarf wrinkled Pea - groivs about one foot high, veiy 
early only a few dayslater than the Dan O'Rourke; a de- 
^ded (xcqiusitiou.) \ ilmorin’s New, Wrinkled, Edible 
1 ODDED YE\.—{T7ie first wnnUed so 7 d yet foimd, the pods 
of which cciTi he eoten.) Carter’s First Crop — (A new 
English Pm, sent out as the earliest of all varieties.) Hair’s 
Dwarp Mammoth.—(A wHnkled Pea, larger than Cham- 
jnm of England, groiolng only half its 'hight; quality, 
jmly equal to the Chamjhon.) Tom Thumb Pea—(As 
early m Dan O'Rourke, grows ten inches high, and is re¬ 
markably pixiific,.) Drew’s New Dwarf Pea —{Peas 
very large, egg-shaped; each plant fm-ms quite a bush'. 

I e(w should be planted about a foot apart. Early, dwarf 
mvd very jirolific.) Brown’s New Dwarf Makrowpat.— 
{Warranted to be the earliest and most dwarf Marrowfat 
.lea grown. A capital Pea for market gardeners.) Forty 
Days Const.—{l^rlier than any Sweet Corn. Desirable as 
an early sort.) _ Bates’ Extra Early Sweet Corn.—(A 
variety qf wrinkled kemded Sugar Corn; earlier than 
Jkij'liug s Edvly^ and excdlent fov tcihls vscT) Maivimotii 
Flint Qim^.—{Ears gi'cnv sixteen inrlies long ; stalks remf 
tall (in-d sfemt^ ctnd nicituTcs as fa?* Eonth as Genival Eew 


England:) Crosby’s EABLY.-(r/i^ earliest of all tivdve 
rowed Sweet Coin The Massachusetts Horticultural So¬ 
ciety offered spteafi premiums for this new Corn at their last 
Annual Fair. It is of good size for market, and a decided 
mqmsition.) Mexican Sweet Corn.— (/ stUl find this to 
he. the sweetest and most tender of all vaileties of Sweet 
Corn. A othmg can equal it for the table) Golden Sweet 
Corn.— (A Sweet Corn of golden color; early, of good size, 
and excellent quality for the table; flavor, fine, and distinct 
Com any other variety) Yard Long Bean. —{A curious 
Bean ; pods groicing over two feet long; fdiage, a rich, 
dark, glossy green) Concord Bean. —{This new Bean is 
pmbmly the earliest Pole Bean grown; very pyrolific, and of 
mcdlent quality, either as a string or shell Bean.) rE.TEB 
Lean. (A new bush Bean; the earliest and hardiest of aU 
beans; very prolific, and woi'thy of general cultivation.) 
INTERMEDIATE HORTICULTURAL .—{An excellentbush 
Bean fw mar^trmn. Bods of the same-rich coloi- as the 
1 ole IlorticuUural) California Bean.— (A veiny early 
fiat Foie Bean; excellent., either green or hakedS 
Mottled Cranberry.-(Aw improvement in health, vigor, 
and productiveness on the old fashioned Cranberry. Few 
Bole Beans wiU yield equal to this. Pods, long, large, and 
well filled.) SIMM’s Early Beet. —(A new, early sort 
ivell Jiaped ; as early as Bassano, and darker) New Tur¬ 
nip Beet. — {Round, fiat-shaped, very early, and very nice) 
Castlenandary Beet. —(A famous French variety; flesh, 
a deep jm-^e color, very tender and sweet.) Crapaudinb 
EEwr.—{Rough skinned; color, very dark purple. Es¬ 
teemed by the French as the best of all Beets for table use.) 
Whyte s Very Deep Bed Beet. — {Medium size, dark 
mlor, very sweet, and excdlent far table use) Yellow 
Ovoid Mangel Wurtzed.-CFop cattle. Of seventeen 
wi'ieties tested^ the crop of this exceeded olX^ Eably Crack- 
er.Onion.— of all the ydlow sort; quality, vent 
ddiceue and sweet) Hood’s New Dwarf Imperial Pur¬ 
ple Celery. —(A choice new English variety) Turner’s 
incomparable Dwarf White Celery.- (A first class 
English vartety) Head’s Matchless Celery. —(A pre- 
mium English variety, fine, solid and red.) Boston Mar¬ 
ket Celery. —(TVw. This is the shen-t, compact, solid 
variety, so often admired by strangers in the markets of 
Boston.) True Boston Curled Lettuce. — {The most 
etegant of all the Lettuce family, grows in the form of a 
Rosette) Wheeler’s Tom Thumb Lettuce.— (A clixnce 
-MW variety, in high favor with those who have grown it) 
Perpignan Lettuce.—(YA fe is an excdlent Lettuce for 
standring the summer heat. Heads, compact, attaining to 
seven inches in diameter) Neapolitan Cabbage Let- 
TucE.— (O/w of the finest Cabbage Lettuces yet introduced) 
Six Varmties op Cabbage Lettuce.—(^S^ o/ the choicest 
varwties in one package) Orange Watermelon. —(IWm 

npethe skin will peel off like an Orange) Allen’s 
Musk 'Mxuos.—{Q uality, superior'; by some called 
the Queen cf Mdons.") Large Persian Musk Melon. 
■jAA fine, large variety) White Japanese Melon.— 
{Fl^h, greenish white, very thick meated ; one of the earliest 
and sweetest of all melons.) Dwarf Broom Covesf.—{This 
^ thought to make a better brush than the common tall sorts.') 
Chupa^ or Ground Almonds.—(Y/ ie«e taste very much 
like a Cocoanut; are very prolific, yielding 100 tol.) Or¬ 
namental Gourds .—varieties in one package) 
New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber.—(A remarkably tong 
variety - an improvement on the Wiite Spined.) Improved 
Long Green Cucumber.—( r/ife is the longest of aU the 
Long Greens) Chinese Scarlet Egg Plant.—(' ty maq- 
rdficent scarlet color, and highly ornamental) Mammoth 
Millet .—{Extra tall; seed heads much larger than any 
other variety) Surry \Yhitb Wheat.—(A neio English 
Ynnter Wheat, highly recommended for poor soils, remark- 
oblyfree fromblight and rust.) Otahbitian SugarC!ane. 
--{This yidds more Sugar than any otJur variety of Sugar 
Cane grown in the North) 

Any of the above varieties will be forwarded, post-paid, 
and warranted to reach the purchaser at fifteen, cents each. 

_ Early Sebec Potatoes .—{Coming rapidly into favor 
in Boston, and vicinity as a first class, early market Potato. 
Large size, excellent quality, and remarkably productive) 
Early Goodrich.—(7Hi€.) Shaker’s Fancy.—(A new 
variety of white-fleshed Potatoes, considered as early as 
Early Goodrich, yielding equally wdl, and rapidly gaining 
favor in Pennsylvania. This and the Early Sebec are of 
better shape for market purposes than the Early Goodrich. 

Four pound packages of either of these vaiieties sent to 
any address, warranted to reach the purchaser, on receipt of 
one dollar. All orders for Potatoes will be put on file, and 
be filled as soon as danger from freezing is past. 

Catalogues containing over two hundred varieties of war¬ 
ranted Garden Seeds, one hundred and twenty-five of which 
are of my own growing, sent gratis to all applican ts. 

I ivarrant three things; 1st. That my seed is genuine, 
xd. That your money shall reach me. Sd. That my seed 
shall reach you. Can the Public ask for anything fairer 
than this? JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

_ _ _ Marblehead, Mass. 

Mew Seed CatalogBie !! 

J. M. 

ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED] 
CATALOGUE 

OF 

SLitcheii, harden and Agri- 


CHltnral Seeds 
For 186'r, 

Is Now Ready for Mailing. 

J. M. TMORRURN & C©., 
15 Jolin-.st., New York. 


Te Tlie Seed Trade! 


PREMIUM CHESTER "WHITE PIGS. 

Proffeny of IIog;s that have taken^Btate, and United States 
pAi’S (not akin) by Express, to all parts 
ot the United Slates, Canada, Cuba, South America. For 
Circulars and prices, Address N. P. IlOYEE & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Our WHOLESALE CATALOOOE OF 
Garden, Agricultural and Flower 
Seeds, &.c., 

For Farg-e I>eaSers ©isSy, 

Bs isjow Ready for trailing. 

J. M. TRORBURN & CO., 

__ 15 Jolin-st., New York. 

M T wholesale and EETAIL CATAI OPITF 

OF SEEDS and Fruit and Ornamental Trets Shv.Vl^ 
ii-vergreens. Grapes, Strawberries, &c will be 
any address. Agents Wanted. Seeds and 


Shaker Fancy Potatoes, 

The earliest and best Potato now under cultivation, being 
^ r. early or late. Orders now received to be 

debvered as soon as the weather in the spring wiil admit 
Price, $10.00 per Barrel; or $5.00 per Bushel. Circular sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

JOHN BOELAND & CO., 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Ea. 


BELLOW NANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES 

for sale, or to sprout on shares. A premium oflered 
Por directions, particulars, &c,, address, witli stamp 

__ ALFKED LEE, Kolcomo, Ind. 


WHITE CALIFORNIA SPRING SEED Wheat 

s 80 bushels to tlie Acre, for 

^ .oo KOGEKS, 

!No, 133 Market-st., Philadeipliia, Fa. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 

Osage Orange Hedge Plants.— Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, 1,000, $3; 5,000, $13; 10,000 
$2o. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes. Early Ricul 
mond Clierry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality, 
ivittatiiiny and Wilson’s Early Elackberi y. 

Grapes. —Iona, Ives, Israella, Horton’s, Concord, Hart¬ 
ford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c 

Nursery Stocks, general assortment. 

Evergreens, immense stock, mostly medium and small, 
just right for shipping. 

Shrubs, Roses, Green-house, Eedcling and 
Garden Plants. Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, 
Wholesale, Retail and Bedding Plants. 

P. R. PHOfENIX, Bloomington, Ill, 

Sliag Sing Grsipe Tiiie§. 

I have a few thousand Grape Vines yet unsold. Good sin. 
1)^® Ruder glass, and out-door, at 

the following prices, if tlie cash come with the order: 

Iona Ko. 1, per 100, $8.5, per 1,000, $800. 

Iona bo. 2, per 100, $65, per 1,000, $600. 

Iona bo. 3, per 100, $45, per 1,000, $400. 

Israella No. 1, per 100, $95 
Israella No. 2, per 100, $70. 

Israella No. 3, per 100, $50. 

Adirondac No. 1, per 100, $70. 

Adirondac No. 2, per 100, $50. 

Adirondac No. 3, per 100, $40 
Allen’s Hybrid, No. 1, per 100, $40. 

Allen's Hybrid, No. 2, per 100, $30. 

Allen’s Hybrid, No. 3, per 100, $20. 

My Vines are as good, if not better, than any others offered, 
i irst class, wood grown under glass, of Iona and Israella: 
Iona, per 1.000 buds, $50. 

Israella, per 1,000 buds, $55. 

J. F. DELIGT, Vine Grower, 

Sing Sing, N ew Tork. 

' TIMES. 

Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Concord, Hlana, 
Hartford, Rogers’, &c., &c. Prices too low to Ad¬ 
vertise in this Paper without injury to the Trade- By the 
use. of my patent process, I am enabled to produce the largest 
and best vines for future growth and productiveness, grown 
on the American Continent. See cut in Sept, No., page 834. 
Send for Terms to those forming Clubs, which is worthy of 
particular attention. 

If Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue is vdshed, send 
two red stamps. Address 

F. L. PEKHT. Canandaigua, N. Y. 


CrKAFES ! W©C>1> ! 

Catawba and Isabella cuttings, roots and layers. Concords 
and Hartford Proliflc8,Ives Seedling, Pventz, Delaivare, Iona 
Rogers’ and other varieties. Wood—all cut before the frost 
and stored in cellars, Delaware at $.3.75 per 1,000 buds and Ca¬ 
tawba and Isabella cuttings, three buds, at $2 per 1,000. Price 
list for spring of ’67 and account of the Ives Seedling sent to 
any address. ■ M. H. LEWIS & CO., Sanduskyr Ohio. 


^RAPE V/OOD OF IONA, ISRAELLA, and 
'w-Pi other popular varieties, at current rates. Also, a few 
hundred very choice Iona layers. Address, 

A. BUSHNELL, 

Peekskill, Westchester County, b . Y. 


1 ^ HALE’S Early Peacli Trees ; 300,000 

V Agriculturist Strawberry Plants; 75,000 Osage 

Orauge,one year old; 1.50 husliels Peach Pits. Send for Cir¬ 
cular. For sale by ISAAC PULLEN, Highistown, N. J. 

^HE MOST SPARKLING AND BRILLIANT 

MAGAZINE ever Issued, will bo found in the January 
number of Dbmokest’s Monthly, now r«ady. 
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|>llll.AI>i:i.l>Bll A. 

•• 1! I,mil Proilnrtire, ILir<ly Ki\h]>- 

Iu rrj . Slui.il iini,n>t. i ua. 16 dc,.rc(>8 below, and 105 de- 
c; r.M above zero, .and avera; 4 ed over |13 per bushel the past 
.nai'.ier. 

-lletealPs F'arlyand Agriculturist Strawberries. 
Wilson's Marly ,aud IClttutiuny Hlackborries. 

(US.er Vlaes, T'anl.s u:,.l Trees I'.jr ^ale. 

Se!-J lor Cata'.u',;;;','S (ii:.vTis. 

IVILI.I.VM I’AUItV, (’iBnamlnson, N. J. 

Silver iLcaied rrinple Trees Given 
AAv;iy. 

To any person «endlnft me nine Subscriptions to the Amer- 
Iciin -Virrli-iilturisl at $ 1..'>0 each, lor isdr, 1 will send them 
Nl'ltree.s as above; for 15 naiue.s, at f I .S'! each, bOOd trees; 
■VJ I,allies, $lXiO each. II.IXW trees. The trees are all tlrst-class, 
one V. ar, i 4 to '.“i feet, are worth the sum n oulred, should 
the |ei|.er not be waiitial, . which ol course will bci. Trees 
shilipe,! earlv in sprint:, well packed, bend ulon;r Urceu- 
b , 10,8 or 1‘. (i. Orders, to 

J. 11. uU.VVES, Dement, OcleCo., Illinois. 

Viiliiabiv and Important C'atalog^iic 

For tl»o Spring of 1867< 

ront.alnintr Instruellons from fifteen years of practleal ex¬ 
perience 111 tlieeuil.v it :,>11 of Siuiill Kriiits. Tells how 
to pi ant. iri ow ami market. Mow to make the chcaptmt and 
lest sMpiiin: l>o\, s amt stall.is. anil b->xcs to cather the fruit. 
II.>w to u'a’her. and man.v other luip-irtaiit and valuable 
hints, who'll will |>ro\e Invaluable to the market crower, ns 
W'-ll 'IS t ie am .ti-nr iind tlmso ^rowlnj but a small beil for 
faiiii'y tiso Senr to all applicants ns-oon ns Issued In Dec., 
on n (■'ll'’ of 10,-Is. Addri" .V. M. rL'UDY.South llend, Ind. 


i 

Ti;. 

jir. 


din 

]i,. 




\N15F.KltV I'L.VNTS, bcuring vines in imrccls 
r lai , 1 !i, r ,r pi le- and culture, send for rlrcular. 
r.niimr.'s i.r-vKiiMi W.vv —Nnr-cryinen and Grafters 
•;io'" 1; of :;r-; oual'ty, and ctieapi r to purcli.a.sc than 
be r -ei- ioi in larr'e • acka r.-sfor N'lirserviuen, and In 
■ ne-hali and one ter pound rolls for retallln::, with 
'tons f.ir ui-e. L't'eral ('Seount to Nur.serynien and 
rs. TiiUK V.vhM'-ii, an indispensable article In trim¬ 
ming trei s, e I'l'lie.; t :;,j wo'.ind to heal sound. $1! per dozen ; 
Bo cents. so._-;e h .’tie. 

I'. 1 now lUMDGE. .Milford or New Haven, Conn. 

XiirMcricst. 

WALTHAM. VT. 

SOLON* BL'HUol'GlLS Proprietor. 

Post Offlee .\(l(lrrss, Verircnnes. Vu—fruit and Ornament¬ 
al 1 rei S. Or.ipe Vii. S, Kvi ri-rceiis, Uo-es. &c., * 0 . Semi 1 
St Olio for G; a[ -'! <‘.il.ilo;;uc, or 3 stamps for General Cata- 
1' ,ae. 


S tuawiiekky, Kasimit.kuT, and Blackhekuy 

1 '. I'lts, G,),.d Hoots, r. ■ Varletli's. Inducements of¬ 
fered to tf.o,e wl-l.tm: a few of eich variety, fatalo^ue 
>;i alls ; s.'Md for one. JOH.N >. COLLIN'S, .Moorestown, N. J, 

TO FAR.WERS AND PLANTERS. 

The LODI .MANTP'.VCTrHIN'G CO., bavins' the cxcln- 
s'.vo conU-d of the nlsht K-ll of N'ew York (Tty. bayo 
received therefrom the past s.-:,«on, some fitossi tons of nisbt 
*.,1I wliti'h they have nm'uf ctur.-d up Into an tjrtrn finf. 
iirdrU of I'oudrette of sire-rlor quality, i/o/f >ip in bright 
tir-c p-ftngeA,) twbleh they offer for sale at the usual 
j'rlcc.) P'or 

(OHV, TOUACf O AND COTTON 

This article has no s ip-rlor, takin:: Into conslder.atlon Its 
price, and the cllcrt.s iP ; ■ d tliercirom. It Is ■ iiuiil, pound 

Ji.r pound, to the best l.ramO of Sin.er-phosphal.js In market 
sold .at <160 per t -n, while the Poiidn 't- co.sts only 8,0. It 
matures a crop two to three week* e irber, doi-s not Injure 
the seed when liroiipht Into contact with It. and Is cheaper 
by per cent, til in aiiv o-lmr fertilizer offered for sale, 

feend fur a I’amidil"'. Addre-s 

THE LGUI MANTP-ACTEHING CO. 

06 t ortlaimi st.. New Pork. 
Hoc-kT Mof.s r, Eileeconihc <o„ N*. Nov. IT. ISiiO 
Tamis H Dey. rns-f. -sir: In rezard to the results of 
ourexperfrnce In the urn of your ‘'''P™:;;'' ‘’7,; 
this year's Cotton crop, we Imc i. at e to sa< that tin. -c.i'o.n 
ba-shceii iinfavorali’.e to the action ot all perlllizcrs. Sr\- 
I ral k mis were used by iw. and with the , rcc/rf/on of your 
Pomlreuc, with little or m edect to the 

I'oudreue was aprdlcd It L'avc ns near a o 

I.io- acre and c.aiisi-il the ('otton to op n much earlier. Me 
wonhl re.'ommcnd It not only as a manure suitable for the 
growth of Colton, hut for the linpro-.'c’mTit ot the soil. 

^ Vijur.H. verv 

luuM, J. i:;n LTs & im:o. 


A3LlI0sM.VTEI) P.VtlFlC (ilAIVO. 

The attention of farmers and 
this article, as superKfr to any thim: cl^ V. " , "s 

ykioal to Peruvian Guano, ami costim' iiim.h 1< 

We offer this fertilizer In lots to suit all purchasers. A 
liberal il.sco'iiit made to tin: 'Irade. ,, ,, , n iti 

Paniphhdswitb^oidesofAtndvds^L^ 

!esUn,.m!aU ffrim Azricultnrall-ts. sliowlns lU value, and 

illrcctloms for use. can he o'.ialm d from 

J O DAKEIS& CO., Sem.ino Agents, 

131 I’oarl-st, New-York. 


Thorousfh-brcd Chester White Pigs 

r Sale- from 10 weeks to 1 year old. For growth and 
I'itv rill not be excelled Intboruifr'l fitrtUt. Por de- 
rli.tlona.ml I'rlcci. send for Circular. Address 

.JA.ME.H YOL'.NG, dr. & CO, 
.Marsballton, Chester Co., I’a. 




M our ST’S .M H L Y MAGAZINE is iin- 

O qncstlon'nbly till- MK«t 

Mair-./luc, ami offers the 'n"' ’o " ' ^ p^e ■ post free, 
for ■•-luhs. Send for cfrt'nl'tr- . ICmk i 1 . hers. 1 m • I 


Lane’s Purchasing Agency, 

FOR PURCHASING 

at tUe lowest regular price, any tiling to be 
procured in New York City, and at 
other accessible points. 

Orders for Hooka for private and public Libraries carefully 
attended to. Special attention given to the selection of Cir¬ 
culating Libraries, and Libraries for Farmers’ Clubs. V.al- 
uablo Books can be purchased by me at the frequent Auction 
Sales,tnuclt below the regular prices. 

HAKVEY B. LANE, 151 Nassan-strect, New York. 


irir iwii’K iiiiinDv.i n, 1’'* . s i ,, 

No. ..Tfl Broadway. The dam.ary nutter. * 

nary Holiday atirnrllons. now r- adj. bold CV } 






V' 

^ Peai’l-^treet, 

NEW-YORK. 

Produce Comiiiisitiioii Mercliauts, 

For the sale of Country produce of all kinds. 

Send for Weekly Bkiok Cuiii:k.\t. Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions. 


NURSERY FOR SAFE. 

We offer for sale a Nursery containing 120 Acres of land 
selected for its favorable location and soil, well improved, 
underdrained, &c. Situated ti short distance from Toledo, 
Ohio, in a pleasant neighborhood. All its surroundings mak¬ 
ing It a desirable place for the business and a residence. 

There Is on the premises an Elegant Kesidence, sur¬ 
rounded by a line Pauk, laid out and ornamented with 

■Walks, Shrubbery, &c.-Also, Thiiee Tenement Houses, 

an Olllce, Packing House, Corn Crib, Hoot Cellar, Barn. St.a- 
bllng room for ten horses, large Cistern, Propagating House 
heated by Hitchlngs Boiler No. 5. Green-Houses, Giowiug 

Houses, forcing Pits, Sash for Hot Beds, &c.-Also, an 

Orchard, containing 2,000 fruit Trees of the best and finest 

varieties, most of wlilcli are in bearing.-Also, a Vineyard 

of one acre of vines In bearing—and two acres of vines, two 
and three years old, all ot the best and most suitable varie¬ 
ties for this cllmate.-r-The Stock Emrraces the Best 
Collection of Green and Hot-House Plants in the West, 
over 50.G00 Grape Vines, 1 and 2 years old.—A large and 

fine stock of Ornamental Trees, SiiRuns, &c.-A large 

stock of Fruit Trees of vigorous growth, and embracing 

all kinds and varieties grown and sold in this Market.-The 

location of this Nui-seryls In everyway desirable, being 
near the flourishing City of Toledo, Ohio, in the niklst of 
a fast improving country—with means of transportation 
almost uncqualed; In fact, possessing advantages in every 
particular uot excelled in the West. 

Address, or inquire of „ „ . 

VON BLESSINGII & HAY*. 

Real Estate Agents, No. 7 Lenks Block, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

ttUl*i:KIOG£ FAK:»1 20,0«« 

Acres, franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County, 
New .lersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape Mav, ."W miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vlneland'Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for hale at low prlcfs and on ciisy terms, in lots to suit nur- 
chasers. Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
■\Vllllam Parry, and others, ivith full information and map, 
sent to applicants, free. Address MORRIS & CO,, New- 
Held, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also lor Sale. 


ill South Jersey, 

Of all sizes and excellent quality, well Improved, ffood 
buildings, fruit, etc„ for S.-VLE at $'35 to $10 per acre. Also, 
excellent Timber Land at $15 to $2o per acre, near clmrches, 
sehools mills, also, railroad and navigation leading to Pkil- 
ndelpbl’a and New Y'ork. Descripti ve Catalogues seifr free. 
Apply to T. HOi'T, .Manamuskiu, Cumberland Co., N. J. 

YAARM and coal lands.— 1«0 Acres, 3K 

and 4 miles from La Salle and Pern, Illinois, A mile 
from Illinois Central Railroad, underlaid f ion 

well Iniorovcd, cood IjousCt orcimid ot 
choice bearing trees; good ont-bnildings. Soil, rich and 
deep. Price, $100 per acre; 

La Salle, Illinois. 


-■ ACRES, G miles of Richmond, Va. The 

J. C7 • AVood and Timber on It -svlll pay first cost. San- 
<tv loam every acre good lor Gai'dcn or meadow. 
o?York’River R. R® jOO acres cleared; no bulld^ $lo 

per acre, or 'V‘>n’c^^‘^;J;‘cd. cues tcrfl^l'd^t^nty. Virginia. 

-HIOR’ S \LE LOW, Fruit and Garden Farm, % 

"frmd bnriilings.’etc.; 1,000 peach and pear trees. J.DEVIN, 
1,190 Broadway, N. M_ 

^[i^N*TED-l«,000 FARMERS TO ACT AS 


WANFER I 


■WANTED.—A situation by a practical 

btnasburg, Lancaster County, Penn. _ 


S'Kii ™.''SaS!v»K kSiCiiT./ 

„da„U,d 10 tliolr s«l». iddiM ^ p^NTOH & CO., 

Springfield, Mass. 





Prizes Give N 4 ans. 2 
the Prize Puz- 
MERRY JL MAY’S Monthly. 

PdoV. . ..G-reenback or other valuable prizes 
distributed every month. A chance Is 
.. , , aflorded Base Ball Players to get a 

inagniflcent solid silver-mounted rosewood Bat free, by a 
little exertion. Sold by all dealers, 15 cents. None free 
? o x?'" cents, or $1 23 a year. Try it. HANEY 

& CO, U9 Nassau-st., N. Y. Also, any of the following cheap, 
mod and popular books, sent, post paid, on receipt of price: 
Roques and Rogueries, exposing all tricks and traps of 
great cities, and all swindles and humbugs, 25 cents.— Se¬ 
crets Worth Know’inq, tells how to make hundreds of ar¬ 
ticles in universal use. made at trifling cost, and sold at im¬ 
mense profits, 25c.— Handbook of Ventriloquism, plain 
and simple, and liow to make the Magic Whistle, to imitate 
birds, animals, insects. &c.,1.5c.—Hoav to Make aBad Mem¬ 
ory Good and a Good One Better, 15c.— Tom Thumb, Wipb 
AND Baby, comic, illustrated, 15c.— Jeff Davis, comic, il¬ 
lustrated, 10c.— Letter Writing Simplified, 15c. 

lEAIOREST’S “YOUNG AMERICA,” THE 

—' most sparkling Juvenile Magazine ever issued. The 
Jan. No. lias an extraordinary display of Novelties, Toys 
Engravings, &c. Harper's Weeldy, I.t cents; mailed from 
N o. 473 Broadway. Yearly, $1.50, with a beautiful premium. 

T he VANISHING PICTURE TRICK, 25 cents. 

—How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship Made 
Easy, 15 cts. Housekeepers’ Own Book, 15 cts.—UareV’s How 
to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlson’s Farrier, 
15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor Magician, 30 cts.— 
Parlor Theatricals. 30 cts.—Parlor Pautominos, 25 cts.-500 
Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 
cts.—Love Oracle, 30 cts.—Comic Courtship. 30 cts.—Great 
Fortune Teller, 50 cts. Thousands of other Books, Pictures, 
Albums, Gaines, Yankee Notions. Sendstampfor Mammoth 
Catalogue. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Yew AgricMliiral Fapei'. 

MORRIS’ RURAL ADVERTISER, which has .just com¬ 
pleted its third volume, ivill he issued on the first day of 
year 1867, merged in a large Quarto of sixteen pages each, 
under the title of the 

Practical Farmer & Rural Advertiser, 

issued monthly, at $1.00 per annum payable in advance. 

Devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, and every branch 
of Rural Economy. PASCHALL MORRIS, 

Editor and Publisher, 1120 Market st., 
Philadelphia. 

A gents wawteb foss, 

WEDGWOOD’S GOVERNMENT & LAWS of U. S. 

A Oomprehensive View of the Else, Progress and Present 
Organization of the State and National Governments. 

It contains the law wdiich every citizen Bhould possess to 
discliarge, with intelligence and fidelity, ids duties to the 
State and to the Nation, and to conduct ids private affairs 
with safety to himself and .justice to others. 

Strictly a Subscription Book.— Reliable, active men 
and women, -wdio wish to do good and make money, can 
do both by canvassing for tins hook. Some Agents make 
over $100 per week. A circular, giving Title-page, Table 
of Contents, Testimonials, and Speciiuen pages, with Agency 
documents, sent on amdicatiou. Territory a^ignecL and 
liberal inducements offered. J. W. SCHERMEKHOLN & 
CO., Publishers, 430 Broome-street, New York. 

» fomS^in f Imp3 

rial Octavo yoluines, with 277 beautifully Coloied plates, 
trtie to nature, accompanied with letter-press descriptioiw of 
all our “ IlJoi’tli Aiiicricaix IToi’est Trc<„s. Iho 
most elegant and scientific work ever published on tins 
subject. Experienced Agents vvanted to sell valuable illus- 

525 MiAor-st.. Philadelphia. 


1000 Agents and Canvassers Wanted. 

mwACKENZIE’S 10,000 RECEIPTS, or UNI- 

VIMiSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, contain 


■Metallnrffv, Periumcry, uoisons hhu ^ntiuuuco, j. 
Photogranhv Tanning; Varnishes, Wines, &c., &c., &c., &c. 

^k hv Tohn s c. Abbott, the great historian. work 

la tinpii^ifinfitp'itcd complete in one volume, and leadj for 

HigiBisasss 

tory may be & CO. 


Hooks for tlie HillioM. 

send «tamp for catalogue to CARTER, COLLINS & 
RICHARDSON, 42 Joliu st. N. X. 

^^CIIOOL teachers WANTED. 

N^eci’iber -wishes to ijeen engaged either 

States, male teachers ^lo ba^foini^^^^ 
in Day Schools cknyaii for tlio “ lUos- 

elusive time^ to the 99 John Kitto, D. D., 

trsitcil Htsfox’Y y D. of Norwich, Conn. 

ES,* <!'?;« » sSl'-o «|a" Apily lmm.ai.telr u. pon«" 

or by letter to the BILL, Norwich, Conn. 

.rxORN —no7V TO Raise 100 Bushels pek Aote.— 

C^^eful and practical hints 
Prossrr. Sent, pt«t;paicl, foi 25 cents, uj 
box 3,716, Cincinnati, O. 
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MeiidersoBi & FieBaiiiis'’s 

SELECTED SEEDS & PLANTS 

FOR 

MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 



Quart. 

Bush. 

Beans (Bush), Valentine, Refugee.... 


$8.00 

Beans (Pole), Lima. Sera. 


15.00 


Ounce 

lb. 

Beets, Short Top Round, Long Blood 


$1.00 

Cabbage (Early), true Jersey Wakefield . 

...$1.00 

12.00 

“ (Late), Flat Dutch, Drumhead... 

_50c. 

$5.00 

Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange . 

... .15c. 

$1.50 

Cauliflotver, Early Paris and Half Early.. 

...$1.E0 

16.00 

Celery, New Dwarf White. 


$12.00 


Quart. 

Bush. 

Corn, Dwarf Prolific, Asylum. 


$6.00 


Ounce. 

lb. 

Cucumher, AA’liite Spine, Long Green. 


$1.50 

“ Forcing varieties.. 

.25c. per 

packet. 


Ounce. 

lb. 

Egg Plant. Ne5v York Improved Purple_ 

...00c. 

$7.50 

Lettuce, Simpson. Butter_ ^ 


$1.00 

Melon, Citron, Futmeg and Skillmaii_ 


$1.50 

“ (AVater), Ice Cream & Mountain Sprout.15c. 

$1.50 

Okra, Tall and Dwarf. 

.. .15c. 

$1.50 

Onions. AVliite, Meggets Rod. 


$3.00 

“ Large Red, Yellow Dutch. 


$1.50 

Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled. 


$1..50 


Quart. 

Bush. 

Peas (Early), Dan. O’Rourke, “Extra Early 

”..50c. 

$7.50 

“ (Late) Champion, Britlsli Queen. 


fS.OO 


Ounce. 

lb. 

Pumpkin, Cheese. 


75 

Radish, Scarlet Turnip, Long Scarlet. 

.. .loc. 

$1..50 

Salsify (or Oyster Plant). 

...25c. 

$•2.50 

Spinacli, Round and Pricklv. 



Squasli (Busli), Summer Crookneck_ 

..10c. 

75 

“ (Late), Boston Marrow, Hubbard... 


$2.50 

Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee. 

...SOc. 

$4.00 

Turnip, Red Top. Yellow Aberdeen. 

...10c. 

$1.00 

Herbs, Thyme and Sweet Marjoram . 


$6.00 

“ Sage and Summer Savory. 

...30c. 

$4-00 


The above sent by mail to any address on receipt of the 
prices annexed, witli the addition of 8c. per a. for postage. 

Flaiits awd Moot§ for Market 
Ciardeiiers and ^tiaers. 

Onion Sets, Yellow, 50c. per quart, $3.50 per peck, 

$8.00 per Bushel. 

Onion Sets, 'White, 75c. per quart, $4.00 per peek. 


Fotatoe, s—Early Goodrich (true). 

$12.00 per Bushel. 
per Bush, pyer Bbl. 

“ Early Cottage... 



“ Gleason. 



Sebec. 



“ Harrison. 



“ Cuzco. 



Asijaragiis, (2 years old,) 

$1.25 

per 100; $10.00 per 1,000 

“ (1 year old,) 

$1.00 

“ $7.50 


Rlxu'bai-1), Victoria .and Linnisus, $3 per doz.; $15 per 100 
Cabbage Plants (Cold Frame), Wakefield, $1.50 per 100; 

$10.00 per ],OOo’ 

“ (Hot-bed), Wakefield, 75 cents per 100; 

$6.00 per 1,000 

Canllllower, (Cold Frame), $3 per 100; $30.00 per 1,000 
(Hot-bed), $3 “ $15.00 per 1,000 

Horseradisb Sets, $1.00 per 100; $7.50 per l,OC0. 

Vegetaijle anrl Iflowei- Sectls of every descrip¬ 
tion, many of them of our own growth, and all tlioronghly 
tested before sending out. For prices and directions for 
cultivation, send for Catalogue. 

HENDEKSOiV & FEEMING, 
Scertsineii and Market Gardeners, 

07 Na.ssan-st., New York. 

My Illustrated Catalogue of New 
and Rare Plants for 1867, 

Will bo ready 1st February, and sent to my customers of 
past years, gratis—to all others, on receipt of 10 cents. 

PKTER HENDERSON, 

___ 67 Nassau-st., New York. 

Garden ►^reds—Flower Seeds ! 

Sent by Mall, Postage paid, 

On receipt of prices advertised in last IFchruary Agricultur¬ 
ist. Tlio utmost care Is taken to have all Seeds sold by us, 
fresh, reliable, and the clioicost that can be had. 

Also, Earui and Garden Implements of every 
variety. Guano, Rone Dust, and other Fertilizers. 
Plants, Trees, Moots, &c. 

Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 

.JOHN VANDEItBiLiT & BROTHERS, 
_ Fnlton-st., New York. 

Self-acting Hand and 
95Bank4c:‘?;ieSd, Company; 

Send for Circulars, 


B 


WOOI> & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO’S CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 



FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 

AliSO POMTABUjE SAWMIIiliS. 

Hie oldest, largest and most complete works in 
, ^i.H'tes, devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
ol lortable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for simplicitv 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever ofi'ered to the public. 

Tile great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, whicii we give to tlie rated iiorse power, make our En¬ 
gines tlie most powerful and cheapest iii use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished'on short notice. 

Descriptive circulars with price list, sent on application. 

WOOD &, MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Brandi Office, 96 Malden Lane, New York City. 


FaTDiier,§ GaiMleMers r 

Many of you liave thus far found the purchase of Garden 
Seed the most unsatisfactory and most vexing of all j’our in- 
vestments. Now,iy youwillHtand by me, I propose to change 
all tins, and make a revolution in the seed business bv liiv 

ttiree warrants.-1st. I will warrant my seed to be wliat it 

purports to be in kind and quality: 2d. I will warrant tliat 
the money you send for seed shall reach me ; and 3d. I will 
warrant that the seed you order shall reacli vou. 

Thus, you see. I take all the risks on myself. I know that 
in tmiiig tins I shall make some losses, but I have confidence 
that ttie good sense of the farmers and gardeners of the 
United States will stand by me in this new movement and 
so far increase my business as to enable me to hear all such 
msses and continue the business on the “three warrants” 
basis. Stand by me and I will stand by you ! Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. See the advertisement headed “Gre°-orv’8 
Seed Catalogue.” » 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marbleliead, Mass. 



A. ]Sr. WOOD & CO. 

EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 

Continue to manufacture tlieir Improved 

F^IFFAIIFF EMGirVFS, 

For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are particularly 
adapted to driving Tliresliiiig Macliiiies, Circular Saws, Mills 
ot all kinds. Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Latlies, Machi¬ 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Sliops, Boring Artesian 'Wells. 
Pumping Water, Corn Sliellers. <fec., &c. 

\\ e warrant our Engines to he what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfactiou in all respects. 

A. N. 'VVeOD & CO. 

To F-ai-mers, Stable Keepers and Ofbers_ 

Do you want the cheapest, easiest operated, simplest, most 
durable and fastest Selt-Feeding Hay, Str.aw and Stalk Cutter 
in the orld—$11.00 to $3G.00, accordina: to size and capacity 
not to pe pind for until tried ? Agents wan ted everywhere, 
except Nevy England. IJ^”For illustrated descriptive Circu¬ 
lar, and full particulars, Address 

_ FEEKSK ILL plow WORKS, Peeksklll, N. Y. 

FLUSHING institute", 

PI«siting, L. I. 

BOARDING SCHOOJi FOR BOYS. 

E, A. FAIRCHILD. 


THE GREAT AUBURN FIELD 
TRIAL. 

THE B'UCKEYE MOWER, built by ADRIANCE, 
PLA.TT & CO., 165 Greenwlch-st., N. Y., is the machine which 
received the First Preminm Grand Gold Medal, 
in Class One, lor the great superiority sliowii in every 
point, selected by the Judges fortesting the comparative 
merits ol the Fifty-nine machines entered for competition. 


Agricultural Implements. 

The latest Improvements for the Farm and Plantar 
tion. 

Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, pure, fresh, 
and reliable, grown by the most careful growers of tins 
country and Europe. 

Fertilizers—Peruvian Guano—Snper-Plios- 
pliate ot lilme—Bruce’s Concentrated Ma- 
ii^^re, and Pure Ground Bone— 

At Wholesale and Retail, by GRIFFING & CO, 

__ S8 & 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 

Etireka Ciittiiig Hox, 

FOR CRUSHING AND CUTTING HAY, 
STRAW AND CORN STALKS. 

We beg leave to announce to our Friends and Die Trade 
have secured the right to manufacture 
^ j® Cutting Box, and are now prepared 

to fill any orders with which we may be favored. We also 
manufacture tlie widely known 

.STAR CORN SHELLER. 

The Cutting Box and Corn Sheller are in higli repute 
wherever introduced. They have taken the ’ 

First Preminm at several State Fairs. 

Thousands are in use and giving good satisfaction. We 
make several siz* s of the above machines, bend for De¬ 
scriptive Circular and Price List. 

, BLYMYER, DAY & CO., 

T.T Cook’s Sugar Evaporator, Agricultural 

Machines and Tools. Mansfield, Oliio. 


THE HOG BEEEDEES’ MANUAL. 

T'’®.^Hse on Breeding, Feeding, and General Manage- 
ment of Hogs. Particulars of all Diseases, Remedies, &c 
Sent free of postage for 25 cents. Every farmer should have 
a copy. Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Prince Albert J*i; 




$30 a pair, not akin. Orders executed for Fancy Poultry 
Angora (Caslimere) Goats, and other chioce Stock. 

H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st. 


m 


MAIiliORY & SANFORH’S 

FLAX AND HER^P BRAKES, 

As now made, are the strongest and best ever used. They 
occupy about 5 leet square, Aveigh about 1,000 ibs., require 
onG man and a boy, and one lo two liorse power to work 
them ; breaks from 2,000 to 3,000 lbs. Flax straw in in lioiirs 
taking out 65 to 75 per cent, of tlie woody matter. Tliis ma- 
cmiie will save 120 Ids. to Die toil more than any other ma¬ 
chine in the world. It will break tangled straw as well as 
straight. We have also an eutirely NEW TOW shakeu and 
P iCKKR, works perfectly and does its work quicker and bet¬ 
ter tlian any otiier macliine, and prepares tlie stock for 
Rope. Also a NEW tow comher, whicli cleans and straight- 
ens the tow, free from sliive, rapidly making it line and 
Send for circular or see machines iii operation at 
98 IVilliam-st.. New York. Address 

JOHN 5V. QUINCY, Treasurer, 

No. 93 i'\ illiam st., New York. 


Stercopiicoils and Magic Lanterns, 

With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantlv two 
. '•®’^ square feet of canvas, and magniDuiig the views to 
that size, at .an expense of less tlian one dollar for a whole 
evening s exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of tlie apparatus, vitli list of 
over two tlioiisand artisllcaliy colored photograpliic views 
on glass, ol tlie War, Scripture History, Clioice Statiiarv, etc., 
etc., forwarded on application. T. H. .HcALLISTKR. Opti¬ 
cian, (ot late firm ot McAllister <& Bro., Phiia.,) 49Aassau- 
street, New York. 

CMOiSAL 

BERRY & THOMPSON, Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
Choral Organs. Recommended by Prof. Timm, and our 
best Organists. Large discount to Clergymen and Cliurclies. 

Agents 55'antcd. Liberal Discount. Y’liolesale and Retail 
Depot at T. S. BERRY’S Piano IVare Rooms, 

593 Broadwmy, New York. 

M ME. DEMOREST’S combination SUSv 

PEMDER and SHOULDER BRACE, very simple, con. 
miiient and comfortable. Every ladv should wear them; 



lOLD FEET, PAIN IN THE BREAST. TIEAD- 

ACHE, and many other distressing maladies (arisino- 
from an impaired circulation, caused by wearin"- elastic oii 
the Jimlis) entirely oliviated hv Mine. Demorest’s iiiiri vite.l 
Stookino Suspenders. They are durable, iiistantlv adjust¬ 
ed, requiring no buttons or sowing, and universally approved 
Children V SOc.;^ Ladies’, 50; uiallecl free. No. Broad- 

JN • i ♦ ' ■ ' - » 
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Xo one X'eeil be iii the 1>ark I 

Canvassers Wanted to Sell 



The Fohlin^ Pocket Lanterns. 

Trry LIGHT. F.TR'iXG ftiiil i>iT..vnLR, Can be foldkd and 
carrb-1 In till-i’'M Kt. or rn v vkli so lu J wlili safktv mid 
r>iNvB.vir\riL ot cniiy.nK llie ytac-e of iK’KiAn cask, and 
oiifiifd rloii* * i| lis'r ■udlly. Tlify contain (whether open 
or dom'd) matc!^! s and exrr.i cMUdlcH. anil, hein^ always 
really lor iitr. 

AUK MOST AffllKiTATKI) IV TIIK tillKATKST EMEUOKSCIES. 

Prices:-No. 1. «1 each ; -ent by mall or express prc-pald. 
for ItU'*}. -So. ;i, Ta Cents e.ich; sent by mall or express, 

f.ut'Kr:.\i,'’Ti;i;Ni-t to dk.vi.kh-^ and canvassicks. 

•iriAt S IVKS & CO, 49 Malden l-ane, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and Dealers In Kerosene liooils generally, 
.d I’roprletois of 

IVi:s’ IMTH.NT L.vmi's, 

TUE safest, most COXTENIKST, AXD IX KTKnY WAY 
Till-: 15 KST Ii.V:>IP KVKll USKI), 
rMANDKl.IKIlS, nilAt KKTS, IlANGINr, AND T.MII.R 
I, \MIS OK A 1 .L KINDS, I AS HK I-llllIlKD ASt^LICK- 
l.V VS i; VS, KIl.l.KD .VND TlllMMKD S.VKKLV AND 
NK.vii.v, .VI. I, vvmioi i’ iiKMoviNi; iiiK sii.vdk, 
UI.OIIK oi: CMIMNKV t)i: I’NSI UKWINO THK lU UNhlt . 

The Substantial Value of tlie Iinproveincnt.s 

•KKKKCTKD 11V 

MASON & HAMLIN, 

In Instruments of this Class, and the superiority of their 
t' vntxKT OiKiaxs, have been ncknowlcd{ted by the award 
to them, within a few' years, of 

Pirij-slx <;old and .Silver .nediiln, 

Or oil), r hiv;:.'rremlums, at the principal industrial 
Fairs III the > oiintry. often amid the sharpi-st competition. 
TIIKIi: IN.STUC.MKNT.S DAVK THI S IIKEN 

Repeatedly Declared the Best 

Vt the fidlowin-.:, amoni? otlmr Fairs: 
M.VSS.VClIUSKTrS CIlAHIT.VIlI.i: MKCIIANIC ASSO- 
Cl.VTION. IlOSTOX. 

I'UANKLIX INSTITUTE, PIIIL.VDELI’IIIA. 

ameuicax ixstitute, new vouk. 

MAUYIAXI) IXSTITUTE, BALTIMOHE. 
MKtTIAXICS’ INSTITUTE, (TNCINN.VTI. 

UNITED ST.VTES F.VIK. CIIIC.VfH). 
ilKt'IlANIfS’ EAlIt, S.VX I'K.V.NCISCO. 

AXI> .VT THE STATE FAIU.s OF 

NEW VOUK. IOWA. 

PK.NXSVUV.VNI.V. ' KUMONT. 

OHIO. KANSAS. 

INDI.VN.V. JtllODE ISI..\Nn. 

ii.uiNois' 

.Viol every other State where Fairs arc held. 

M. & II. have also been allowed to publish lii their Cir¬ 
culars the testlii.ony of 

More limn Two Ilniidrcd niid Klfty of t Uo 
.■Most la 111 I neiif .''I ti nil -1 <i ii a In tile Con ii f i>'. 

To lie aiH T orlty of the .VI. & 11. Cabinet OrK:ins to all 
oUii r Instrument.- of this class. 

I rculars, with full p.irlieuluni as to styU'S nml prices, sent 
free to any adilrcss. 

Warorooms, dOG Broadway, .Vow lork. 
I.)i Tmiioiit Street, Boston. 


GKO. I’RIM’K & CO.’S .MELODEO.WS, 

GEO. .V. PRI.VCE & CO.’S AUT0.1IATIC ORGA.VS 
GEO. A. riU.VCE & CO.’S .SCHOOL ORGA.VS, 

C.an • f.oui.l at all the principal music stores throughout 
tlie I'nlt'-rl .States. C.a:ia<l.a, and the Ilrlllsh Provinces. No 
other iiinsli-al Instrument ever obtalneil the-.amo popularity. 

FOIITV riPtl'S.VND are now In use. Send to the manu- 
factiir'-rs at Itutfalo, N for an II.M'STUATKD CAT.V- 
LOtll-'K and Price List, which will he malli d to any address, 
free of charce. __ 


I 




PATENT 

.MEI.ODEONS, 

automatic OUO.VNS, 

Si iiool di:(..vns. 

Cataloiiies and Price List sent on npplleatlon. sVll orders 

Slid coiiimuiilcalloiis shoiihl he ad'lri pserl 

87 Fulloii street. New York. 


IS WATEIt 

POISONED !! ! 

BY 

L E ^ 1 > E I E E . 

The Manchester (N. 11.) Mirrorand Farmer, of recent date, 
notices the death of two citizens of that place by lead poi¬ 
son, from Water drawn through lead pipe. They say : '• The 
dlsense niaiilfests Itself in dilfereiu ways: lead colic, a pain¬ 
ful nireetion of the Joints, disease of the brain, as in the case 
of Mr. Sargent; paitlalor general paralysis, as in the caseof 
Dr. Tlbhetis.” 

The morluary statistics of this cit.v indicate a larger in¬ 
crease of deiH/i.'i by paralysis, since the introduction of the 
Croton Water, in proportion to the popnUitlon, than any 
otlicr disease of Ibis class. The statistics show tiik deaths. 
In 1853, toheW, population about 575,OdO, In 18(i5, a<)l, popu¬ 
lation about 1,0' O.tXKl. The same Is true ns regards eonsump- 
tlon of the bowels, want of action of the kidneys disease of 
the heart, etc., etc. 

Dr. Hayes, of Hoston, says: “ Lead, ns a material for pipes, 
cannot safely he used for conducting water which is to be 
used for domestic purposesand aU the leading Chemists 
and Physicians of the country assert the same thing. 

I.EAI> EXCASED 

BI.OCK TfX 

Entirely prevent water, and other liquids that flow through 
them, from becoming Impregnated with poisonous solutions 
of lead. 

It Is the only safe and durable pipe made for domestic nse. 

It co.sts but little more than lead pipe, and possesses all 
the mechanical qualities required by Plumbers. 

Till! following distinguished Chemists and Physicians have 
nnnnallfledly endorsed and recommended this pipe for gen¬ 
eral nse: 

Prof. Torrey, U. S. .Vssay Ofllce, N. Y. 

Prof. Doremus, College oi the City of New York. 

Prof. (Miandler. School of Mines. Columbia College. 

Prof. Dr:»per, University Medical College. 

Prof, llorsford, late of Harvard College. 

Prof. Silliman, Yale College. 

Dr. Haves, State Assaver. Slass. 

Prof, liooth, U. S. .Mint, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Pohll, Bucces.sor to J. 11. Chilton & Co. 

Wllinrd Parker. -M. D., Dr. Percy, N. Y. Med. College, 

.lames .Vnderson. .M. D., .James II. Wood, M. D., 

.lared Linslv. M. D.. Alfred C- Post, M. I)., 

Lewis .V. Savre. .M. D., F. C. Thomas, M. D., 

James Crane, M. 1).. M. G. Echcverla, M. D., 

And many othtis. 

We also manufacture 

TIN PL.VTKD SlIIiKT LrliAB, 

For Lining Water Taiik.s, &e., &c. 

For Pamphlets, and further inlormation, address, 

Tlic Colwells, Shaw it AVillnid fllfg. Co., 

(Sole Mannfactnrrrs.) 

Foot of West Twenty seventh-st., New York. 


THE UlVIVEllSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 


1 »I VNO.S .AND OIUJ-\NS.— niGHI-.Y' iinporLint 

* to those Intruding to nitrchase-unparallcled Induce- 
Bif'iitik. Nloiicv Sftviid. Si*nu b'r ClmiLirHs 
■itnta. OIT. S81 Broadway, Newlork. 


GRE VI' SALE 

OF 

o r. <> III TV 

AT 

RAYMOND’S, 

Xo,. DJI, 133 A 1 ao t’iil‘»“-sb 

The days of high prices having passed, to meet the demand 
of the times ll.V V.VIOXI) is selling off his Immense stock of 
Clothing for Men and Boys 

AT 

GKEiTEV KEI>E€ED PlfilCES. 

Persons desiring line Clothing, at a reasonable figure, will 
find It greatly to their interest to call and examine the 
gnperl) stock of 

Overcoats, Hiisiness and Oress Suits, 
now offered, before purchasing elsewhere. 



h^i:c,;kaae aA tay'i,or, 

8 7 it HO Bowery, and (Vi Chrlstle-strect, New York, 
Btill continue to he the largest de.ilers In 

Parlor, and ISed-rooin 

FII mil II re, 

of any bouse in the City. 

Prices reduced 20 per cent. _____ . 

Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

A superior Toilet .Soap, prep.ared from refined Veg¬ 
etable Oils in combination with Glycerine,and espec¬ 
ially designed for the nscof Uadies and for the 
Its perfume Is exquisite, and its washing properties unrl- 
vailed. For sale by all Druggists. 



AND 

DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER. 

THE UNIVEIiSAL WPvINGEU wan awarded the Firnt 
Premium hu the unanimoun vote of the Committee of the 
GJiFAT FEW ENGLAND EAfR of after the mont 
scruUniting trial of the various machines 'of numerous 
competitors. 

It was pronounced superior to all otliers at the 
WOllUD’3 FAIU IN LONDON, 1802. 

Took the First Premium at the last two Great Fairs of the 
AMEUICAN INSTITUTE in New York City, 1863 and 1865. 
At each of the following State Fairs it also received the 

niiST IPKEMIXJAE ; 

NEW YOIIK.1862.1863 

VEKMONT. 1863.1866 

NEW llAMPSIlinE.1866 

PENNSYLVANIA.1863. 1864, 

OHIO.1865 

MICHIGAN.1864.1866 

INDIWA .1813.1864.1865 

ILLINOIS.18S1.1864.1865 

IO\V.\ 1803.1864.1860 

WISCONSIN. 1864. 186.5.1866 

MINNESOTA.1866 

MISSOUHI.1866 

KENTUCKY..186.5.1861) 

CONN. lUVEIl VALLEY FAIU.1864 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY F.VIH.1861 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, Boston.186.) 

And at most of the County and Institute Fairs throughout 
tlie country where it was exhibited. 

The manufacturers wauraxt it F.vn superior to all others. 
Tliere have been more than half a million U.xiveusal 
Clothes Wringers sold, wliicli amounts to more than tliose 
sold by all other makers. We warrant tlieni to I'e all they 
are represeniod to be. They are so well iiiade and durable 
as to seldom need repairing, and with ordinary care Avill last 
many years. Those received for repairs will not average 
more than one In every two hundred sold. The Universal 
Clothes Wringer has given really luiwersul satistactipm 
It wrin.gs clothes almost dry ivitliout Injury to the most del- 

*'^In*^ seHi'iig^tfie Universal Wringer, we find a large de¬ 
mand for a good Was’liiiig M.achine, and knowing 

DOTY’S WASHING MACHINE 

to be the best, we bought the patent, and noiv offer it to the 
public, knowing that it will give satisfaction used. 

Dm*V*S (yLOTHFS VVaSHKR W<\S UWardCCl tll6 1 llvoi 1 iv-L* 
MIUM at rim?GKEAT NEW ENGLAND FAIR of 1866, after 
the most thoroujirh trial with numerous compctitois. 

It has taken tlie 

IJ'IUST PliEllYIIU’MS 

At the Stale Fairs.of 

NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, VERMONT 
^ MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, and IOWA. 

Also, at the last 

great FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

A sunnlv of tlie Wringers and Washers are always kept on 
hand m Chicago. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Lp’usville and St. 
Louis boxed ready lor sliipment. at aiiput New \ oik puces. 
Circulars giving wliolesale and retail prices, ■ 

Large pi oUts are made selling these Machines Inclusive 
vb>-ht of sale "iveii, witli no charge lor tlie patent u,^ht. 

On receipt of the price ftom places iviuwe no on^ 

Wringer, $10; No. 2 Wringer, $8.30. 

E C. BROWNING, General Agent, 

IVo. 33 Cor<Ia,mlt St., Nexv York, 

(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 


‘Notice wlienever an article 

knowledged .fs such ^ytlo Public, ^heco counterfeits 

Necesfnty,\ it is ju-e inade of priority of 

immediately appeal, <ind ‘, v .. nireadv commenced 

invention." An action on t ns be,i ha^ 

In tbe Supreme Com t of New A oi k any manner, 

notice that any one counteituti 

making use ot the Aiade Mat j^ Q®atfu,-ther notice, by tbs 
tered, will be prosecuted, and, 

45 Broadway, N. T. 



Broad’way, N. Y, 
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REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

■will furnish Eeg-0lae Costbibutions to the columns of 


MEET. 

¥E^i¥a©I4T & L©5JiSiAr^Aa 
Fm*Mace vs. Zero Ilefrig'eTator. 

“Tour Furnace gives perfect satisfaction. "VVe warm our 
Store, 100x25 ft., Carpet rooms in 2d story, and Fubhc Hall 
in 8d story, 75x40 ft.—none hut a powerful Furnace would do 
this.” J. JAY JOSLIN, X^oultney, Vermont. 

Dec. 12th, 1806.. 

“ LESLPIY’S ZERO-Rofrigerator has .lust received the first 
Premium at the Louisiana State Fair, over all others.” 

Nov., 1806. J. D. STRONG, New Orleans, La. 

The above for sale by ALEX. M. LESLEY, 

605 Sixth-A venue, New Y^o.ik. 


8 ALFMATUS AWB 
CISl^AM TAItTAI^, 

Are the host in market. All first-class Grocers keep them. 

FARMERS ATTENTION. 

Hogs Bristles Wanted, by DAVID McMURRAY, Jr., 
Manufacturer of Brushes, Troy, N. Y. 

Established 1825. 

HE LODI MxlNUFACTUIlING COMPANY, 66 

Cortlandt street. New York, wish to engage somesmart 
young men as county Canvassers, to distribute advertise¬ 
ments and to procure orders for their celebrated Poudrette. 
A liberal commission allowed. 


Seed 

Containing One Hundred and twenty-five varieties that I 
grew myself, besides many kinds imported from France 
and England, and grown by tlie best Seed growers in the 
United States. Farmers and Gardeners will find in iny Cat¬ 
alogue many new and rare vegetaliles, some of which are 
notVo be found in any other Seed Catalogue. As the origi¬ 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Mam¬ 
moth Cabbage, Boston Curled Lettuce, and many other new 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. Those who "purchased seed last season 
•will receive it without writing for it. _ 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Slass. 


WALT€>J^^’S SEFtlES OF AMTIOIETIFS 

CONSISTS OP 

li Walton’s Pictorial Primary Arithmetic! 

Ill Walton’s Intellectual Aritlimetic. 

111. Walton’s Written Arithmetic. 


TIic Pioiorial Primary AriOimctic, 

On tlie plan of Ob.ject-Lcssons, is appropriately illustrated, 
and presents the elonientary combinations of numbers in a 
series of simple .and progressive lessons, calculated to inter¬ 
est and develop the mind of the young learner. 


Tlie Iiitellectiial Arillimefic 


Forms a connecting link between tlie Primary and Written 
Arithmetics, reviewing tlic former, and illustrating witli 
small numbers nearly all the principles applied In the latter. 
This book contains also An Introductionto'S'fv.WTK'S Akitii- 
METic, and is well adapted to meet the wants of the large 
class of students who can devote bnt little time to the study 
of arithmetic. 

Tlic Written Aritlimetic, 

For Common and Higher Scliools, is a thoroughly analytical 
and progressive work; it presents tlie science of numbers in 
a philosophical manner, and alfords a more full and varied 
practice than any other book of its class. Its original and 
thorough system of reviews commends it to every practical 
teacher. A distinguishing feature of tliis Arithmetic is its 
adaptation to the present wants of business life. 

BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 

131 Wasliingtou-street, Boston. 



JOUENAL, 

FAEEILY 'VISITANT. 



A Montlily Magazine, for Mothers and the Household. 
With nothing liglit or trasliy. it is practical in purpose, sub¬ 
stantial in matter, attractive in style. To aid Mothers In 
llieir noble, but diflicult Mmrlc,and to make the family healthy 
happy, useful, and good, is the oliject of tlie Jouknal. 
Price S4-50 per year. Five copies, $7. Single Numbers, 
tAen cents. Send l)y mail, directed to “MOTHERS’JO(JR- 
NAL, 500 Broadway, New A"ork.” 


TSse Cliild.ircsi’s OM Favorite. 

THE .TANUART NUMBER, 1867, commences tbo Twenty- 
Bcventli 1 ear of tin's popular favorite of the young folks 
everjnvliere, and is filled with the choicest Stories, Pictures, 
and Puzzles. In addition to its present nnequaled list of 
writers for that class in America, a number of otiiers have 
been secured, and no pains will bo spared to make it worthy 
of its reputation of being the best magazine for Young Peo¬ 
ple in the land. Its moral tone will be unexceptionable, 
and the literary matter interesting and instrnctivo. Valu¬ 
able Premiums given forrobtaining new subscribers. Terms, 
$1.50 a year in advance. Single copies, 15 cents. Send for it. 

Address, E. 11. FALES, Publisher, 

172 lYilliam Street, New York. 


10 Copies for $15. 


A NEWSPAPER 


Now, as always, pledged to the advocacy of the Great 
Principles of 

Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, 
Free R^en and Free Trade! 


THE “E¥EIIIN§ POST,” 

NEW-YOMK, 

Combines all the essential elements of a 


First-€!ass Metropolitan Newspaper, 


ITS LITERARY and MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS 
are prepared with great care, and constitute its chief attrac¬ 
tions to the 

FAMIIiY CmCI^Eo 


ITS SOUND POLITICAL VIEWS on all the great ques¬ 
tions of the day recommend It to all who prize 


TRUTH ABOVE PARTY. 


ITS AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL arti¬ 
cles are full and Interesting. 


ITS MONEY AND MARKET REPORTS are invaluable 
to Farmers or Country Merchants. 


It is printed on entirely new type, and 'good white paper. 


PFEASANF WOKSS. 

The following complimentary expressions are selected 
from numerous notices of the recent improvements in the 
Kvf.xixg Post: 

Though in its sixty-sixth year, the Evkxixg Post has all 
tlie freshness and vigor of its more youtliful comnetitors. 
Mr. Bryant’s writings have always been its principal charm, 
and it 'is gratifying to know tliat his pen is still as active as 
ever —American AgricuUurUt. 

The New York Evexixg Post is one of the most digni¬ 
fied and able newspapers in (he countr.v—a creditable expo¬ 
nent of American thought. —Albany Evening Journal. 

The New York Evexixg Post Is one of the soundest, as it 
has alwas’S been one of tlie alilost and most dignified of 
American newspapers. — llochester Democrat. 

q’liE Evextxg Post is an honor to American jonrnalism. 
Having definite convietions, and a broad, compreliensive 
political creed, it is not so much tlie organ of anv part}- as it 
is the educator of statesmen. Dignified, direct, and forcildo 
in style, its editorials are frequently models of liiignistio 
purity and elegance. With its political philosophy is allied a 
practical comprehension, wliicli lias secured for the Post a 
confidence sparingly reposed in .iournals of a more impetu¬ 
ous or more servile temper. Wc are glad that a paper so 
deserving of appreciation as the Post, receives it with ever 
augmenting measures. —Christian Intelligencer. 


THE 

Consisting of Fortnightly Seemoxs, and “ Lecture-Room 
Talks,” reported expressly for “The Methodist,” revised 
by Mr. Beecher, and protected by Copy-right. [These 
Sermons are now published in The Methodist instead of 
in the Independent, as formerly.] 

Also a series of valuable and instructive Sermons, by the 
most eminent Pulpit Orators of the Methodist and other 
Churches. 

TIHE METHODIST is an eight-page Weekly News¬ 
paper, now in its seventh year of highly successful , publica¬ 
tion. It is Religious and Literary; Independent, Frater¬ 
nal, Loyal and Progressive. 

It is Edited, as heretofore, by 

MET. CiEOMGE M. CMOOKS, 

Assisted by able Editorial Contributors: 

TEEMS: S3.50 per -year, payable in advance. 

Twenty cents must be added by Subscribers in the British 
Provinces, to pre-pay postage. 

Diberal Premiums are allowed to those forming 
Clubs of subscribers. 

Specimen Numbers sent free, on application. - Address 

TI-IE METHODIST, 

114 Nassau-street, New Torlt. 

rji H E A M E K I G A N 

JOUDNaAL 

OP 

km FLORIST’S G 0 ^PAEi! 0 ^, 

IDDFSTRA'TED. 

We shall commence with tlie coming year the pnbli«ation 
of an illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to Horticub 
ture. For a long time the demand has been felt for a Jour¬ 
nal in this department, of high tone and liberal ideas, em¬ 
ploying not only the best talent in America, but the selec¬ 
tion of all that is good from the English, French, German 
and other foreign works. This demand we design to supply. 

An Important and 'novel feature of the Magazine will be 
the department of Floeioultuke. Receiving contribu¬ 
tions from all of the known talent in America, with copious 
extracts from the best foreign works, it will be an Encyclo- 
pedia of Floriculture. To the lady who has only a windo-w 
for her garden, or the front of a city residence, as well as to 
the proprietor of the largest garden and green-house, it will 
be a necessary companion and guide. Every novelty intro¬ 
duced will receive proper attention in our columns. 

The subscription price will be $8.00 per annum, so that it 
may be within the reach of all wlio desire such a work. 

Each number of the magazine will contain Cl pages of 
reading matter, including illustrations. 

Thus it will be seen that foe thkee dollaes we give 

XEAELY EIGHT HL'XDEED OCTAVO PAGES OF IlLUSTEATED 
HOP.TICL’LTUEAL mattee, selected feom the best the 
CO rXTEY CAX PP.ODHOE. 

The January number B-ill bo ready about December 1st. 

Teems : Three dollars per annum, strictly in advance. 
Liberal terms will be made wltli those desiring to form 
clubs, or to act as agents in enlisting subscribers. 

Sample numbers sent by mail on receipt of SO cents. 

Agents wanted in every city and town in the country. 

El. TIETOW & OO., 


TEHMS TO MAID ISIJISSCIISS5ESIS, 


Evcsiiiig Post—Semi-Weekly. 

One copy, 1 year. . . 

Two copies, 1 year. 7 x 0 

Five copies or over, for eacli copy. 3.00 

Evening Post—Weekly. 

Single copy, 1 year.$2.00 

Five copies...... 900 

Ten copies addressed to names of subscribers.17.50 

Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers.31.00 

Ten copies to one person’s fn'i5lress.$15.00 


Big?" Additions may be made to a club, at any time, at 
club rates. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 

Prospectus with list of contributors, sent on application. 



TAXIDERMISTS’ MANUAL, 

GIVING full instruction in Skinning, Mounting and Pre¬ 
serving Birds, Animals, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, Eggs, 
Skeletons, Ac. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


Address S. H, SYLVESTER, lAxiDERf/iiST, 


H^XidclleTbox'o’, NAti.'SSo 


POSTMASTKItS or otlicra iicting a,s Club 
Agents can learn furtiiei- particnlars on 
application. 

CDEDDYMEN ai'c snpplieil by Mail witli 
tbe Daily at $10 ; Semi-Weekly at $3 ; or 
Weekly at $1.50 per ananm. 

Remittaxces should be made, if possible, by Draft or 
Post-Office order, payable in New York. 

Specimen copies sent free. 

WlLLIAl^l C, BRYAPIT & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

41 Wassail Street, New Tork. 


B ook agents wanted.—A gents are now 

wanted to solicit orders in each toivn in the United 
States, for Tlic Illnstn.-atesl History of tlie BiJile, 
by ,Tohn Kitto, D. D., F. S. A., Edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., 
of Norwich, Conn. 

Ttiis is the best selling book no-g^ published. Agents make 
from $100 to ,$300 per month, and say “they never knew 
a book to sell so well." 

For further information apply immediately to the pub- 
lishez’. HENRY' BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


T he hog BREEDERS’ MANUAL tells j'ou 
liow to cure Hog Cholera, and all diseases of Hoo-s onlv 
23 cents. Address N. P. BOYER & CO 

Gum Tree, Chester Co, Pa. 


-i^Excclsior Sticking Paper.” Send 2 red sta>,zps and soi 
sample and tenns. L. W. PHILLIPS, Et. Bridgewater, Mass 
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\ story by Henry Ward lleccher. 

f T BKKN' our custom, AS OUR READ- 

V i “T “/*' ‘‘"-n'-Xi'. as contributors to tho Sew 

t’’ ‘Iistlii^ulslietl persons In tlio 

f ' i' •' " '*!'* but also In Kuropc. 

As a proof of this wo have only to refer to Kdwaud KvruKTT 

."I'r' ii j jiknuv W Am; 


,, , . - koro^^IIam no 

ItKK. iir^ Rinl others, who, as iTTs well known, have been wril 
^ 'i > b'aturo of the cmulnc j ear will be a sto- 

rj b\ th. Uev TlENuy « Aitn llKEiHEn, written cxpres.sly for 
^ V*i 1 ^ ilirouirh st'vrrul months In 

aihliilon to this new feature, we shall continue to clve tho 
usual quant it V of matter from our old ami unrivalled corns 
of contributors. 

“* former occasion, la 

Its own best advertisement and prospectus. Tho mere fact 
that we are prlntliiKover one hundred thousand copies more 
than any other weekly or any daily paper In tho countrv, l.s 
pretty good evidence that the .Vt ;r inrk/^rtf/er Isa popular 
paper. Its great success, lus we have repctedly announced. 


>wln? to the fact that we • 


-'Jolt V ti. 
writes oi 


’lat we spare no expense In gcttlu" up 
the iiKvr rawn.y i-Ai-Kit-a paper of high moral tone. The 
exa.ted reputation of Its contributors, the practical and In¬ 
variably pure and healthy character of all Its articles, tho 
care which U taken that ntit even one offensive word shall 
appear In Its columns, and the superiority of Its Tales and 
bketeheik have KAincd for the .W/c l ori /.'doer a position 
that no literary paper has ever before reached 

— .Mas. Sot Tinvoirni, .Mu. fonn. Miss Di prx', Fanny 

r ERX, joiix (f, Saxk. un<l ji hn^t of otlier popular writers, 
are exclusively emfaged In writing for the Sew i ork ledger. 
Thoy i*:ich stiiiid aiul have their adintrerH [i\ their (»wn 
peculiar line, and toat Is the re;ison why we monopolize 
bi-st'^t-ibnit*'^ paper by employing tho 

certain that our readers will be glad to learn 
that .Mr 1 Ar.ii>\ will continue to contribute to tho Sew 
I ork Ledger, .luring the coming year, his admirable blo- 
iml.-ti’ *• They are both entertaining and In- 

— Fanny Fnnv, who has been with us from the start, will 
conthine to write for the New York Ledger during the com¬ 
ing \_ear. she w i ll. s lor no other paper. 

»■ t». S \ X K, the most noi.nlar poet In the country, 
ily for the New York Ledger. 

Tho follow dig arc some of the opinions of the press: 

[From the New York Dally Times.] 

-V Novel l»y Henry NVartl Hoeelior. 

Hev. Henry AVard Deechkr is announced In still a new 
cai.acily. H.: h is engaged to write a novel for the New 
i ork I.-'ilgi-r, i.ml In a note to .Mr. IIonner Informs him that 
he •■hones to put enough manuscript In his hands to enahlo 
jilni to lo gin the story early In Is.:;.” Ne.x: to the exhaust- 
l.-ss vigor an.l restless In.liisiiy which distinguish .Mr. 
llKEciiKK. his resolute rea(llne.-,s to undertake any line of 
business, hi.w.:ver remote apparently from his ordinarv line 
of labor. Is the most remarkable. The more he has to do, 
the mor.- i ••a.llly does he seem to nndertakenew tasks. This 
last adv.uitnrc will be watebed for with Interest. The great 
sn.T.-ss of Ids sister. Mrs. Stowe. In that department of lltcr- 
.s.tnre, will Invite and provoke the severest criticism ; and If 
he aim at literary rivalry, either with her or the many other 
n.>velis!8 whose works now engage public attention, ho has 
eertainly entered up .n a task »f dang.-r and dimculty. Mr 
DEKCTiEit, how.jvgr, is not apt to umlertake anything which 
he caiinc.t d.) well. His ri-sources are abundant, and his in- 
telleetual vigor l.s fully equal to his courage. AVe are not 
aware of the subject or eharacter of his promls..><l storv. 
.Air. Ito.v.vEi:, In securing this new and unique contrihnti.m 
ti> his erdumr.s. Is eontlnulng the origin.al anil brilliantly 
s'lceemful career which he commenced some years ago. 

(From the “ I’rlncc Ceorglan,” of Marlborough, .AM.] 
The New A'ork I.kikjer.—T he numerous readers of this 
popular Journal will be gratified to learn that Afr. IIonnek, 
Its energetic e.lltor, h.as engaged tho Hev. Hkniiy AVAitp 
r.KEr iiEii to write a story for his paper. By the last Issue of 
the l.edger, w.- l.'arn the whole arrangement has been per- 
fc' t.'d. an.l that the publication of the talc will be com¬ 
menced early In th.* N'.-w A'ear. and extend through several 
months. '1 h- f.ime of Mr.BEKciiER, both asan orator and pub¬ 
lic writer. Is too widespread to need further mention from 
us, but we trust that the en.-rgy of .Air. Bonner, who, since 
the commencement of his Journal, has catered so success¬ 
fully to the public t:tstc, win. In tills Instance, os heretofore, 
bring him a rich and dcm-rvij.l reward. 

[From the Flnca.stle (A'a.i Herald.] 

I?EY. He.nrv AA'Ar.o Beecher Is writing a story for the 
New A'ork Ledger, which will commence about the 1st of 
J.anuary next. A st.iry fr.jni this eminent an.l gifted divine, 
unconnectcil with polities, as .loubtlc.ss It will he. wo think 
will prove verv Infcrestlng to the rea'ler. AA'eadvlseall per¬ 
sons wfio w ish to obtain a splendbl literary paper, to sub¬ 
scribe for tl.e L.'.lg. r, as there Is no paper In the L'nlled 
Htetos th.ut can l.oast of .ts go.el authors as It can. 

(From th.' Mlnlngnnil .Alanufacturlng .Journal.] 

New A'ork I.grmKn. -This enterprising llterarx' paper, al¬ 
ways Mn-most In securing something valuable for Its wide 
rirele of r.-a.lers, has engaged Hunky AVard Beecher to 
write astory for It, wtilcli will continue during the several 
months of next year, beginning In .January. 

[From tho ITilIadcIphla I.cdger.] 

Afr. Bonner, the e.litor and proprietor of the New York 
I.eitgi'r, who Is ever alive t.> keep his paper ahead of all com¬ 
petition, has Just made an arrangement--tlie engagement of 
JIenkv AVarii Beecher to write a story for his paper— 
which intist add to his already cnormou.s circulation. 

(From the Hinlson Lonnfy <S. J.) Democrat.] 

AATiv shoiibl not the Hev. Mr. Beecher wrlteastory? In 
the be.,t of tiooks we are taught by parables and allegory; 
aii'l .Mr. Bee' HKK has Imagination, and wit, and Jiidgmeht, 
with a hrilll.ant, a'tiaetlve style of composition, xvhlcU give 
promls': of eminent siicce.ss. 

[From the Hartfor.l Dally I’ost.] 

Mr. JlEECitEn’s storv xvlll unquestionably be looked for 
with gi'.’at Intel cst. The cireulatlon of the I.e.lger Is now 
l.arg.-r by one hiin.lr.'d tbon.sand Topics than that of any 
d.illy or weekly p;ip.*r In this country. 

[From the I'.eecx (Mass.) Banner.] 

The New A'ork I,.'dger. which Is universally conceded to 
be the host riory paper In th s .•ountry. Is eonstaiitly produc¬ 
ing new aliraetioMs. The ■* hi'st produeti.ans of the best 
autliors” Is w hat the I.edg.T always has. 

[From the Forksnioiith (N. H.) Morning Chronicle.] 

Ttie N.ov A'ork J.e.lger always has soineihliig nice for Its 
readers, anil .Air. IU.nner has proved that he cannot an.l 
wllin.jt b.j beat as .a caten-r for th'i public taste. 

[From the Sandusky (Ohio) I'nlon.] 

The New A'ork J.edgcr. which, ns a literary loiimal. Is, 
withont qucHtion, ahuad of all others, will be still inoro at¬ 
tractive for 1M7. 

one T’ldil.TIS FOR jsor—NOW IS THK TI.AIK 
TO SI KSCKIIIK. 

Plnglc copies, fa per annum; four copies flO, wlileli Ja 
$2 lu a copy ; eight (vmlcs, (rtO. party xvho sends us f .0 


elfflit copies, (all sent at one time,) xvlll bo en- 
ch b^ In the‘t?'ro n''‘’H and others^wlio ged up 

con es at an •v ‘ ' 'l can afterwards add single 

copus at oO. No siibacrIptlonH taken for a norirAfi 

in'n'mm ^ sub.scribers must send tweiUv^cents 

In addition to the subscription, to pay the AiutVic.ni 
i'iim” or money-order can conveniently bo^Bent'’it 

of 1 ,.*^*^ preferred, as It xvlll prevent the possibility of the loss 
of money by mail. The postage on the Lodgiir to all na?ta 
of the country Is only twenty cents a year, or llx-e cents a 
quarier payafilc at the offlee where thopaper is deflx^cml 

tBT AAe employ uo travelling agents Address all com 
muulcatlons to l-.ONNEH, riZisher 

V _ ‘JO Beckman street, NexyT'ork. 

lOiVA AMI> ISRAEIiLtA 

IContlnued from next page (36), which see.J 

And the xx lne from the Delaware, although most excellent 
of Its class (resembling the alcoholic Sherry), xvas too rich 
and “heady,” or intoxicating for general use. It could not 
supply the want that is felt for the finest German AA'incs, 
which are more healthful and restorative, but less stimula¬ 
ting, and though greatly coveted, are but rarely obtained In 
this country. Their use U greatly restricted by their exceed¬ 
ing costliness. 

The following from .Mr. Motticr, will be conclusix'e for 
wine making to those xvho know his cautious manner of form¬ 
ing and expressing opinions, and his ability to judge. 

Dr. C. AY Grant,— 

Dear Air : I have to express to yon my very great satis¬ 
faction at the trial of the Iona AVlne, and also of the juice. 
The AATnc of lSG-1 xvas far better than any American produc¬ 
tion that I ever tasted, of that age, and I think equals the 
very finest Hocks of Germany. That of this fall that has 
ju.st finished Its fermentation, I think, promises at least 
equally well. I never doubted the great excellence of the 
Iona for AVlne—Its fruit plainly Indicates that; as It appears 
to me noxv'. It Is of the X'cry lilghest promise, and I shall 
plant very largely of It. 

Signed, (Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN E. MOTTIEH.)* 

The must (Jnlce) of tho IONA has registered by the scale 
from 88 to 130 degrees, where that of C.vtawba conid scarcely 
rise above 70, and tho wine at txvo years old, is able to 
bare comparison In pure refinement and all good quali¬ 
ties, with the most excellent of Europe, at that age. 
AA’hile this can be said of no other American AATnc, ex¬ 
cept that of the Delaxvare, there is a general concurrence 
among good judges In axvarding great superiority to the 
IONA ox'er that. In purity and richness, it equals tho Dal- 
axvarc, and greatly excels It In sustaining and Tcstoratlve 
power, xvithout the strong disposition to Intoxication, from 
which the Delaware is not exempt. It has been xvell char¬ 
acterized as “generous and animating, smooth, rich, re¬ 
fined and pure, leaving the mouth cool and the head clear, 
In no degree he.avy or oppressive, with delightful bouquet, 
and not a trace of native foxiness.” 

Its Jnlcc nex’er requires sugar or any admixture to prevent 
acidification, and the xx'ine Is most simply made, requiring 
only that Its Juice should be pressed and set to ferment in 
an open vessel, either In a xvarm upper room or cellar. It 
Is so fixed and enduring in Its character that it does not re¬ 
quire a cellar to keep it from acetous fermentation, and a 
little of Its rich Juice added to that of Catawba, prevents 
the disposition of that to form vinegar, and adds greatly to 
Its refinement and richness. 

An all Important characteristic that belongs to the IONA, 
It may be said alone, of all onr native kinds, is its habit 
of ripening thoroughly and uniformly, quite to the center, 
and as soon at the center as at any other portion. To say 
that this characteristic added to the Cataxvba, xvould ten¬ 
fold Its value for xvine, and change its character entirely 
for tho table, Is s.aylng less than tlio fair plain truth. The 
Catawba, merely for the want of this one of the peculiar 
charactcrlsticts of the IONA, must become of little value 
as soon as enough vines of the IONA can be planted to 
supply Its place. 

But the ION.\ h.is other excluslx-e characteristics of ex¬ 
ceeding Importance. Its skin Is pleasantly spicy and good 
to eat, In place of the acrid foxiness of the Catawba. Its 
Juice Is perfectly pure, smooth to the tongue, In place of 
the harsh Impurity of the Cataxvba, (our other natives being 
greatly more harsh and Impure,) at the same time greatly 
exceeding it In richness. It ripens three weeks earlier, and 
Is exempt from rot, where the Catawba is rendered worthless 
by It. I leave all that are inferior to tho Cataxvba out of the 
comparison. 

The planting of Tines In vineyards as well as in gardens, 
is now being so extensively done, that we arc called upon to 
look attentively and Intelligently at the conditions of profit 
and success In the undertaking. 

It Is only In the production of good articles of any kind 
that It Is safe to put trust for permanent profit, and espec. 
tally If the good are greatly better than the Inferior, and 
cost no more. 

The best varieties of grapes which we designate as Eu¬ 
ropean (but originated In Asia), dlifer greatly from our ordi¬ 
nary American kinds in their quality, and in the construc¬ 
tion or physical character of the fruit. In order to get a 
true notion of the Grape as the best of fruits, xx'hlch It truly 
Is In Its best kinds, in perfect condition, It xvlll be necessary 
to note the prominent points of these somewhat critically 
that we may bring them In our minds Into jnst comparison 
xx'l'th onr own kinds. This xvlll enable ns rightly to e.stlmate 
the value and importance of some of our new varieties 

•(Jfr. Jfottler has already taken Six Thousand vines of 
JOSA this Fall, artd to take more in the Spring.) 


(when xve know also the habit and character of the vines) 
both for fruit and for xvine. xuevmes), 

goner.ally grow inseparably 
fast to the flesli, but are good to eat, and the .flesh or sub^ 
stance ot the berries ripens uniformly from the circiimfer- 
cime to the center, and the entire substance is equally rich 
and pod. Tins fruit Is eaten, and all the substance dclib- 
eratp-enjoyed In the mouth, instead of Being sxvalloxved 
chiefly xvhole, and in the rich spirited kinds, it is literally 
eating xvine. All persons who have had knowledge of these 
have most earnestly desired their cultivation in this country’ 
for their pure, ricli, animating spirit, and for their ex- 
quisite refinement of flavor. 

But these can be groxvn only in expensive glass houses in 
this country. 

In contrast to these, the skins of American grapes let the 
fruit slip out from them xvhon burst by pressure, like a bullet 
from a gun. The skins are too unpleasant for eating, being 
sliaip.and acrid to the lips, xvith the olfensix'e odor of the 
excreta of the Fox. There is always a tough, unripe acid 
portion in xx'liich the seeds are Imbedded, tliat must be 
Bxx allowed xvhole like coated pills. The only portion which 
ripens is that betxveen the skin and hullet center, and even 
this portion, as in the Catawba and Isabella, is neither 
refined or rich in flavor, xvhen compared xvith Fontlgnan or 
Muscat of Alexandria, which are equally good from cir¬ 
cumference to the center. 

To say that a grape is as good as Muscat of Alexandria, 
is to give it the liighest possible commendation, and this is 
certilled of the IONA. Both are raisin grapes. 

It is equally Important that grapes for making good xvine 
should be pure and reflned in flavor, without any foxiness 
or unripeness at the center, and' indispensable that they 
should be liigh flavored and spirited. 

The stories of high prices for xvine from Concord and 
kindred kinds, are doubtless true to the letter, but tend to 
propagate notions of great and disastrous untruth. 

(These may seem to be minute details, but they show the 
only foundation upon which Grape Culture can permanent¬ 
ly stand. Contmued next month. For Pamphlet in which 
the subject is treated at length, send stamp.) 

A Cvrape ISo©k Ibr tine 

The Subscriber has been Induced to undertake the prepar¬ 
ation of a Book on the Cultivation of Grapes, with the aim 
to make the subject more simple and easily intelligible than 
has heretofore been done, by removing from it all oxtra- 
ne»us matters, and giving only tlie plain essentials of full 
success. This is to Invite communications on the subject, 
stating important facts that may have transpired in indi¬ 
vidual experience, concerning any variety worth noting, 
and especially in relation to the nexv varieties, and from dis¬ 
tricts xvhero the cultivation is less known. 

E. G. PARDEE, New-Tork. 

No. 218 West 34th-st. 

PERUVIAN GUANO SUBSTITUTE! 


BAUGH’S 

^ W 13 O E 

Super-Pliospliate of Lime. 


MARK G 



I^J^ANUFACTURED under the formula originated. 


SONS, 


in ISo-l, and patented by 

BAUGH & 

SOLE PROPRIETORS, AT THE 

©elaAvare River Cliemical Works, 

PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


The most highly concentrated, speedy, J 

cheap manure in the market, used hv thousands of ia 
in the Atlantic, and by Planters m all the Southein feta , 
xvUli remarkable success, upon 

COTTON, COHN, TOBACCO AND ALL CHOPS. 


BAHGH, BROTHERS & Co., 
General Wholesale Agents, 

, 181 Pearl-street, New York. 


Sent Free, tflircc Montlas for WotliisiS'. 

S2‘'largo double coluZ pages. Illustrated xvith numerous 
En .^ravings. Send stamp for specimen copy and circular, 

tfdrlls°N."p!"BOTil”o.!°Gt5f Chester Co.,P». 
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AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 

THE 

GREAT AMEEICAIT 

TEA COMPANY 

AZWAYiS 

A WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENT. 


We have many enquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) asking 
what discount we make to the Trade from our prices as 
published in the PniCB List. Tliese are our lowest 
wholenale prices!. We consider ourselves only a Wholesale 
Corporation, and we have but one price. 

The way in which we came to break packages at all, was 
that during the high prices of Teas we furnislied parties 
with packages as small as five pounds. Our fame spread 
far and wide ; and parties with small means thought it very 
hard to be compelled to pay, elsewhere, about a dollar per 
pound more than we were selling the same goods for, simply 
because they could not afford to buy five pounds of us at 
one time. Therefore, in order to lighten these burdens, we 
consented to supply their wants in quantities as small as 
one pound at tlie wholesale prices. 

Parties of small means wishing for goods to sell, can have 
their orders put up in small iiack.vges to suit tlieir trade, but 
we cannot make any reduction in price, as our profits for 
the last six years have not averaged more than two cents 
per pound. 

To give'our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri¬ 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

1st.—Tiie American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or sliipmcnts—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in tliis country have made their immense 
fortunes tiirough their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in tlie purchase of Teas. 

3d.—Tile Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 percent, in 
many cases. . . . , . 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and tlie 
Purchaser sells it to tlie Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an .average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to tlie Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the W’holcsale 
Grocer in lots to suit his' trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. . - , 

7th.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Eetail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent.- 

Stti—The Ketailer sells it to the consumer-for all the profit 
he can get. . , 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages,- and waste, and 
add tlie original cost of the tea, it wili be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away witli all these various profits and 
brokerages,'cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission’paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage,, and 
a small profit to ourselves—which,'on our large'sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, w'lich they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of prices will 
show 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PtllCfii: IjIST : 

YO'UIVa ri'VSON (Green), 80c, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

GLt-KEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.23 per 
pound. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.23 per pound. 

OOliOiVG (Black), 70o., 80c., 90c., best $l per pound. 

■IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 per. pound. 

ENGLISH BREAItEAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Gunpowder), $1.2.3, best $1.50 per Ib. 

The most convenient club forms are shown in former edi¬ 
tions of this paper. 

P. S.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by cluhbiko together, can re¬ 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the 

GKE-AT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

31 and 33 Vesev-stkket, corner of Church. 

Post-Ofllce Box, ,5,04:3 New-York City. 

We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at No. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of 
Church Street—tor’p'e double store. 

Parties looking for our store will please bear in mind that 
ours is a large double Store, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
corner of Church-street. This is an important fact to be re¬ 
membered, as there are many other Tea Stores in Vesey St. 


lOM AID ISEAELLA 

VINES FOR SPRING PLANTING. 

Besides my general stock of Vines for Garden and Vine¬ 
yard, which are of unequaled quality, I have some that have 
been reserved for spring planting, that greatly surpass 
in quality any that I have heretofore offered in quantity. 

A full description of these will be given in Spring Price 
List, which will be ready before the 1st of January. 

There are a few important facts in relation to my present 
stock of IONA and ISilAELLA vines which are of great 
interest to all purchasers who desire to secure the best and 
cheapest plants. 

The past season, from its sudden changes, was the most 
unfavorable for the production of plants of good quality, and 
propagators have experienced very great disappointment 
generally. 

The principal portion of my stock was started very early 
for the purpose of making plants of unusual quality, and 
were, at the time of the June cold, advanced to healthy en¬ 
durance, so that they received but little check, and before 
the cold of August, had made a strong mature growth,-that 
carried them safely through the se.ason. Hence, although 
the season was the most unfavorable ever experienced, I am 
able to offer better and cheaper vines of these kinds than were 
ever before grown in open air. 

I have besides a large stock of vines that were grown in 
houses all the season. These also challenge competition. 

My vines of this class have given universal satisfaction, 
and have never been approached in quality by those, of any 
propagator. Those of this season excel my former produc¬ 
tions,.and are the natural result of proper management. 
The Houses are of unusual construction, and arc made to 
admit the full force of the sun, and so thoroughly ventilated 
as to equal tlie efl'ects of - full exposure, except in times of 
trial by cold, or tearing winds—that are greatly detrimental 
to any vines, but highly damaging to young ones. They 
were also grown at large distances apart, the open spaces 
amounting to one foot or more and exceeding by more 
than four-fold the ordinary distances of the best plants. 
The roots are proportioned to the distances, as were also 
the leaves. Siiciv pl.-iiits can be very Qliea-p without 
being very low-priced, and they can not be produced with¬ 
out great cost. 

I offer a fine lot of wood, from strong and perfectly healthy 
Iona and Israella vines, for propagation. For descriptions 
and price send for spring price list. 

' I ma}'^ here say, that all of my vines are offered at a very 
small living profit, and I do not hesitate to warrant that at 
the prices asked, they will be found to be much cheaper 
th.an any that have been of can be sold at Auction this sea¬ 
son. The proposition to be solved and being , solved daily, 
where the value of good grapes is well understood, is like 
the following. How much cheaper is a vine at 25 cents, that 
at the end of the third season has given no return, than one 
for $2.00 that has given $5 for its fruit, and $3.00 for its cut-^ 
tings. - . 

Send two-cent stamp for present state Of Grape Culture, 
and Price Lists for; 1867. 

C. W. Iona, ’ 

(near Peekskill,) 'Westchester Co., N.Y; 

. p. S.—I again invite' all interested to call and inspect the 
vines at Iona. The visit has its danger.-?. Let-one marked 
instance suffice for example and warning. One—of great 
firmness of character too, came resolved' to not buy. He 
bought 12,000 Extra Iona Tines for his own planting. (If he 
wishes he can have my guaranty that it will prove the 
cheapest large lot ever purchased in the country.) Many 
have been overcome in the same way to the amount of 
thousands. I also offer Iona wine for inspection. 

The Present State of Grape Culture. 

The past has been acknowledged, by gener.al consent, to 
have been the most unfavorable season for Grape Culture, 
(both for the propagation of plants and production of fruit,) 
that has occurred since these became an important branch 
of cultivation, and more interest from those that are alive 
to the importance of the subject, has centered in the IONA, 
than in all of the other kinds, for that is the only one 
before the public that has promised, by its assemblage of ex¬ 
cellences, to make our country eminent in grape producing 
for all purposes. 

If this were to come short in any important point of the 
high expectations raised by its past history, it wOuld be an 
astounding disappointment. From a very extended survey, 
we shall see that it has fully snstainctl its liigli 
promises in every particular, although vines have 
failed in some instances from improper treatment. 

It is true, there have been instances of failure of the vines 
from being frozen out, as of all other kinds, from a vicious 
plan of planting, but in no instance within my knowledge, 
where the simple directions of the Manual have been fol¬ 
lowed. Of that I shall treat farther soon. 

Three years ago it had begun to be clearly apparent to 
those who were most intimately acquainted with grapes, 
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and who were also most thoroughly conversant with vine 
culture throughout this country and in Europe, that the 
IONA was the grape to complete the revolution both for 
Fruit and for Wine, that had been already well undertaken 
by the Delaware. 

The richness, purit 3 ', and refinement of flavor of the Dela¬ 
ware, apparently left little to bo hoped for, better in these 
respects. As a fruit, it was exquisite, and its wine was of a 
rich, refined character, heretofore unapproached by the 
productions of this country. The Catawba, before the intro¬ 
duction of the Deleware, had' justly stood high above- all 
other Native kinds, both for Fruit and for 'Wine, but with 
strong points of excellence, it had very great and radical 
defects for both purposes, in the quality of its fruit as well 
as in the habit and character of the vine. 

Its Southern origin, and consequent lateness in ripening 
and sensitiveness to atmospheric changes, inducing mildew 
and rot, restricted its cultivation to a very narrow llinlt. and 
’then in only a few favored localities could its fruit be hoped 
for with any degree of constancy that rendered its cultiva¬ 
tion valuable commercially, or worthy of much attention 
in the Fruit-garden. 

In addition to these discouragements, were the serious de¬ 
fects in the fruit itself, when in best condition—it always hav¬ 
ing a large, tough, unripe acid portion, that must bo swal¬ 
lowed together with the seeds-and quickly to avoid its 
unpleasantness. 

. The better portion, too, had always some astringency from 
excess of Tannic-acid,.and the skin was somewhat acrid with 
a considerable degree of disagreeable and unwholesome 
foxy odor, even under the most favorable influences of season 
and clipiate. As a fruit, it could measurably satisfy'the crav¬ 
ings of persons who had known nothing better, but was not 
good enough to afford much, if any-, enjoyment to those who 
had known the real excellence of Grapes, as existing in the 
-best foreign kinds. 

As a T.able-grape, the Isabella was always associated with 
the Catawba, but by its earlier ripening, it was adapted to 
a much more extended region. 

The native defects in this were the same as those in the 
Catawba, but with much less of excellence, the Isabella be¬ 
ing comparatively feeble-flavored—that is, having in a given 
quantity of juice, less sugar, and what is more inip.ortant, 
less of the acids that are indispensable constituents of good 
grapes. The acids of unripeness in the tough, unripe center, 
are not here intended, for these are the bane of our ordinary 
natives, and especially for w’ine-makiug. 

The Isabella has thus too little richness for making real 
wine—while the Catawba in its best condition, as cultivated 
in some favored localities, produces wine of good quality, 
that has, like the grape, strong points of excellence, with 
its very positive native defects—in unpleasant aroma, and 
want of refinement. Mr. John E. Mottier. h.as exhibited 
the best Catawba wine probably that the grape is capable of 
producing, in the vintages of ’59 and ’63, and our compari¬ 
sons are made with that. 

These two kinds had led a large portion of our people to 
a knowledge of much better grapes than the wild ones of 
tlie woods, and Catawba wine, had given a good idea of an 
exhilarating,and refreshing beverage, with little tend'cncy' 
to.intoxicate. But the adulterated imitations (falsely repre¬ 
sented as pure Catawba, because of the alcoholic strength 
being added in the form of sugar,) had been manifold 
more in quantity than the pure wine. 

The strong desire to have grapes and wine acting com 
stantly had induced some progress: yet, the advance had 
been slow, because no grape had appeared of the requisite 
quality and character, to bear comparison with the best-of 
S'ine-growing countries. 

But after the propagation of the Delaware bad been under¬ 
taken in earheat,.asr.apidly as plants for the purpose could bo 
supplied, the knowledge of good grap'eawas spread iibroau 
over the country-. At the time, w'e have named (three years, 
ago), the Delaw-are, which had been extensively dissemi¬ 
nated, had borne much of its fine fruit, and made great pro¬ 
gress in “ educating the American taste,” and those wdio had 
been foremost in learnin.g from the Del.aware how good 
grapes can be, were ready to take tlie IONA from the same 
recommendation,althou.ah the originatoi hesitated then to i e- 
present it as surpassing the Delaw-aie in excellence of qual¬ 
ity. The claim for it was, that it “ deserved to stand by the 
side of the Delaware for quality-, while in size of buncli and 
berry, it greatly exceeded it.” 'Without detracting at all from 
the merits of the Delaware (it has not boon over-praised), it la 
now by extensive trial, clearly established by the most 
abundant proof, that the IONA surpasses the Delaivare in 
quality, for 'Wine and Fruit, as W'ell as in its briglit transpa¬ 
rent beauty', and in the large size of its bunches and berries, 
and in addition that it is an excellent raisin grape, and our 
only one that has sufficient richness of substance for that 
purpose. 

The Delaware was one of the greatest accessions to out 
enjoyment in fruits, and must ever maintain a very high 
position. 

But a table grape as pure and refined as that, and more 
“ spirited and exhilarating,” and much larger in size, for full 
free use, was yet wanted, that -would ripen thoroughly to the 
ceufe?', yvhich was not the case with the Delaware. [Co?i- 
tinued onpreceding page (33) lehich see.} 
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[COPYlflOnT 

OF “EAUON,” INFANT ADO MERINO RAM.-Bued and Owned by Wm. Ciiamberuain. 


in flip.Rum, M-ho-oli-n l is po’,-‘-ay('<l r.’nvo, 
fuc l,n '-n-:i'>wn in this ountry as Sde:.uin 
no lie was bn d by bis owner, ^Ir. "W m. 
iilierlain, of Red Ilook, N, Y., from pure 
Itn.io 8tork, an.l lias a documentary pedi- 

■ . tr> islt wlieu bis ancestors 

runnim' baclv lo loii, m ^ 

! impnrtc.l from Spain into Silesia. 1 be 

1 i. fin.; and verv dense, willi comparatively 

:i;rea-eor yolk, ami the fieece, wliicli nsual- 

•iirlrs about 1G‘U pounds, covers the carcass 

irkably, and grows well do^Yn to the Ikk) s 

rcM-et not to be able to state the weight 

leansed wool, for -w’e arc confident it M'onld 

pare most favorably with that of llecccs 


vrhieh, in the grease, would weigh a great deal 
more. He took the first prize his class at tiic 
last show of the New' A^ork State Agricultural 
Society, wdicre the artist secured the sketch for 
the above engraving. It was very gratifying to us 
to witness the satisfaction of several wool man¬ 
ufacturers (some of whom we asked concern- 
in- their opinion of Jlr. Chamberlain’s Silesians,) 
when they examined the fleece of this ram and 
other sheep of the same stock.^ It confirmed 
ns in a long held opinion that it -will pay for 
farmers to produce such wool as manufacturers 
want to buy. The wool of these sheep is of 
great uniformity and excellent quality, opening 


-Drawn from Life for the American AaricuUurist. 

lirilliantlv, but the yolk gives it a dark crust at 
the surface. This kind of Merinos have com¬ 
pact well-formed carcasses, and arc not given 
to wrinkles nor grease in the excessive fashion 
of those popularly known as the Vermont er 
American Merinos. The Infantado’s were im¬ 
ported also into this country about the same tunc 
that “Baron’s” ancestors were taken to S.lcs.a 
and from 1813 to about 184 d were hied pmc y 
Stephen Atwood of Connecticut. As now 
known the two families both claimnig much 

the same parentage, present notable differences 

many slmilarllics. and breedars nf good 
judgement aro divided in liicm j,references. 
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a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
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We hope our readers will not think that we are 
unseasonably “harping upon one string,” when 
tve again insist upon the necessity of laying defi¬ 
nite pians for work to be done. This makes the 
difference between success and failure—between 
thrift and unthrift, provided of course, that such 
plans are made, as may be, and are, carried out. An 
old farmer knows by experience what may be done, 
by what has been, and it is well for t^e young farmer 
not to undertake too much. Depend upon it, time 
will not hang heavy on your hands. Do what you 
undertake, thoroughly well, but do not “putter” 
and fuss to no account. Especially regard four 
things: First-. “Your oytn health and that of the 
fomily, especially that of the good wife—relieving 
her in every possible way, by servants, by washing 
machine and wringer, by sewing machine, by your 
own helpful care, solicitude, and interest in her 
work and cares. Second—System : Having every 
thing go according to a preconcerted plan. Third- 
Time : Being prompt, up early, having chores done, 
breakfast ready at the moment, and the work of 
the day begun as nearly as possible at the 
same hour daily—and so through the day. Besides, 
allowing full resting spells, permit no loitering of 
men or teams. Fourth : If you employ one or 
more hands, impose a strict 7'esponsibility in regurd 
to certain work, and enforce the same. Thus things 
will go smoothly. 

There is one thing farmers are very apt to neg¬ 
lect, and that is, the Kitchen Garden—many of 
them hardly glance at the tiints in another column. 
A good vegetable garden is the most profitable 
part of any farm. Manure will pay best applied 
there, and labor will produce more comfort, food 
and gratification if expended in the garden than 
elsewhere. And in the neighborhood of villages 
there are always quick sales for fresh vegetabfes, 
and by the preparation of a little more ground and 
a small additional cost for seed and tillage, no in¬ 
considerable income may be derived. Think of this 
while making plans for March and April work. 

BSii&ts Woric. 

At the North we are pretty much cut off from 
proper field work, yet, as the Ayf-iculturist goes 
Southward, it soon comes upon hare fields and soil 
in which no frost remains long. There spring 
begins in good earnest a month or six weeks earlier 
than in our latitude (41°), and “ spring plowing,” 
etc., is there winter work. We adapt these 
hints to our own latitude, but are apt to anticipate 
a little, chiefiy in order to have plenty of leeway 
in case the season is especially early. 

Field Work. —Dead furrows in grain fields and 
furrows plowed for surface draining should be 
clear, so that the ground will not wash much in 
thaws. If grain is badly harmed by frost put on an 
even light dressing of muck or soil or simply roll. 

Gra.ss and Clover Seed may be sown if the ground 
is bare and the frost is out. It is best to be done on 
a very light snow in case the surface is not frozen. 
Anj^ kind of grass or clover seed may be sown. 

Manure may be hauled out to the distant 
fields when there is good sledding, but it should 
only be such as is well composed and which will 
neither wash nor deteriorate essentially by expo- 
Buie. It may easily be put in this condition 
by the use of muek, but very little that is hauled 
to the field iu the winter time is so protected 
from the action of the weather, and half to two- 
thirds is wasted. 

Fundings. —Timber may be prepared for any 
lepaiis, or for new buildings which may be de¬ 
sired. (Pine, Spruce, and Hemlock, may be cut at 
this season.) Stables and cellars should be opened 
and aired on warm dry days, A little salt sprinkled 
around posts, which form the foundations of corn 
cribs and similar structures will prevent their being 
harmed by the frost. This is true of gate posts. 

The IVood Lot affords jplenty of work in cutting 


fire wood, getting out framing stuff, cedar bean 
poles, stakes, and such things. Avoid cutting trees 
that are full of sap at this season, or as soon as the 
weather is warmer—as the maple, beach, etc. 

Ice. —Review what has previously been said about 
storing ice, it is not too late so long as good ice 
can be procured. Pack only solid ice, removing all 
the soft snow ice that may bo attached to the cakes. 

Secure Seed of each kind of grain it is proposed 
to sow this spring. If you can do so, select seed 
giain from a largo quantity by repeated winnow- 
ings. Send for catalogues of seedmen, study them, 
and order early. At the same time also 

Secure Good Farm Hands. —February is usually 
the time to make the best engagements. 

Working Stock, if not employed, should not be fed 
too much grain, but roots should be in a measure 
substituted, and if hard worked, feed accordingly. 

Horses ought to he kept sharp-caulked, as ice is 
moie dangeious if it exists only in spots than when 
it covers tlie ground. Feed four quarts of carrots 
with a handful of ashes and half as much ginger 
daily if they get “off their feed” for lack of ex¬ 
ercise. They are approaching the time when they 
shed their coats, and as they are then liable to take 
colds, they should be well fed and in good con¬ 
dition. The tax upon the system in renewing the 
coat is considerable. Brood mares, with foal,'need 
especial care, lest they slip and fall, or in playing 
strain themselves, or get kicked. 

Colts. When there is a foot of snow on tlie 
ground the time is particularly favorable to training 
and breaking colts to saddle and harness. Gentle¬ 
ness, firmness and sugar are the specifics, with the 
common sense use of which, we warrant it easy to 
break any colt not made vicious by had boys or men. 

Oxen should come out in fine condition for spring 
work on little besides corn stalks if these are 
properly prepared, namely: cut up, soaked and 
salted with a verj' little meal upon them. 

Eeef Stock may have a little increase of meal or 
oil cake wdien they begin to shed their coats. 

Cows that are giving milk may well have w'lieat 
bran and oil-cake meal on their cut and soaked 
stalks. The earlier they are dried off, the better 
will the calf be, in all likelihood, but if milked 
until nearly time for the new milk to “spring” a 
tendency to give much milk is increased. 

Calves intended for veal may very early he taught 
to nibble hay, and finally to eat a good deal, and 
with what skimmed milk they can get in then- 
boiled gruel, they w'ill make rapid progress. 

The Currycomb should not be neglected, its 
exercise on all kinds neat stock and horses is a 
great prevention of disease and vermin, and is 
productive of thrift. 

Sheep should be kept so assorted in flocks that all 
can get the proper allowance of feed. Provide a 
warm shed, feed straw and hay in racks, and grain 
in troughs ; of course, feed some roots, or hemlock 
boughs, or both. House ewes near yeaning time, 
where they will have room, warmth, and comfort. 

Visit all the stock personally the last thing at 
night and first thing in the morning. See that 
they have water enough, at least twice a day, better 
three times. Give salt frequently, and let them 
stand several hours in the yards every day if fair. 

Poultry.—B&t one or two clutches of the earliest 
eggs, mating the finest pullets with the best old 
cock, as early in the month as possible, provided 
you can furnish the chicks warm, dry, light quar¬ 
ters. Kept clean, and attended with care, they 
will make fine birds, either to improve your own 
flock, or for the fall shows. 

Am-w.—K eep the shoats at work at the manure. 

We often think of the saying of a Massachusetts 
farmer, that for corn, a cob that a hog had breathed 
on is worth a bushel of yard manure. Breeding 
sows near farrowing, should be well sheltered, and 
have warm nests away from other swine and be fed 
well, but not with heating food; a few raw pota¬ 
toes or other roots are proniotive of miik, and 
mak§ an excellent addition to their diet. 
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AMKRICAN AGRICULTUJJIST. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 

The “unto of preparation” should be Bounding 
In every department. Occasional mild days will 
allow of Huno out of door work, and the tool-house 
and repairs in the work shop will >;ive abundant 
indoor employment. Have everythin*' ready, not 
only the tooLs aud appliances, but have all plana made 
for the ojH*nin}j season. This month, cataloj'ues of 
the dealers are ready, and if trees or other nursery 
stuff or seeds, etc., arc to be purchased, our adver¬ 
tising columns will show where the articles are to 
bo had. Order early, as the stock of some thinj's 
is often exhausted later in the sea-son. In sendinj; 
an order to nurserymen or seedsmen write plainly, 
and put only one article uiK)n a line. Mistakes arc 
usnally os much the fault of the purchaser as of the 
seller, who is often puzzled to And out what in 
wanted. If any corre.spondence is necessary, have 
it separate from the order. Give cle.ir directions 
how the articles are to be sent, and do not omit to 
given the address In full. A dealer of our acquain¬ 
tance recently received an order inclosing money, 
but no name was signed; a few days after he re¬ 
ceived a letter from the same writer, which in¬ 
formed him that an ortlcr had been sent a few days 
before, but that the name had been forgotten, and 
Util letter of explanation also had no name to it. 


Oirliui'd and Xiirttcry. 

The princii>ai Items of out door work w'crc indi¬ 
cated last month. As the severity of the weather 
motleratcs, the knife may be used in shaping 

Young' Trees .—Cut Giem back to secure a stocky 
growth, and a well balanced fonn. Uo not cut so 
close to a bud as to endanger it, nor so far above as 
to leave a stub. The treatment of young trees that 
have been badly formed i.s noticed on page 62. 
Though February is not the best possible month for 
Pruning, there arc many who arc obliged to do it 
now ; select a time when the wood is not frozen, 
and observe the precautions mentioned on page 62. 

Old trees and neglected young ones may have a 
a w.vih of Boff Boap, mixed with water enough to 
apply with a brush. If there is much loose bark, or 
a great accumulation of moss, a blunt scraper may be 
used. Some arc made for this use. Every cluster of 
Caterpillar's Eggs removed now is clear gain; 
the Tent-caterpillar’s were described in January. 

Cions are to be cut on mild days, and kept in saw¬ 
dust or moss until wanted. Earth or sand will keep 
them as well, but they are less pleasant to use than 
when preserved in moss or saw-dust. Cions are 
readily sent by mail; tic them in a bundle, wrap in 
oiled Bilk, and over all put a stout brown paper, and 
tie Bccnrely. Mark “ cuttings only,” and put no 
writing in the package. Postage is 2 cents for 4 oz. 

Grafting should be deferred until the buds of the 
stock begin to Bwell—which they will do this month 
in some parts of the South. Root grafting ought to 
be finished up, and the grafted roots ready to set out. 

Nursery trees will be received by flomc of our 
southern readers, and if long on the way may have 
I offered from drying, or they may be frozen. Com¬ 
pletely bury all dried or shrivelled trees, and if not 
too far gone they will become plump in a few days. 
.Kns packages, the contents of which arc likely to 
be frozen when they are received, should be allowed 
to thaw gradually in a cool place before opening. 

Manure may be spread in the orchard wherever 
the ground is not frozen. 

rriilt tJardcii. 

Continno to exercise oversight, and see that no 
injury comes to trees and plants by animals. If 
Grape Vines were not pruned in autumn, tike 
advantage of the first thaw, and do it this moiiUi. 
The wood from winter pruning is not so good for 
cuttings ns that removed In fall, and if used for 
this puriKise must be can-fully selected. 

Currants may also be pruned, and the cutting 
buried until the weather allows of their being 
Lwarf trees treat as noticed above, under Orchard. 


Kitchen Oardcii. 

As there is but little to be done here, in northern 
localities, our notes for January arc equally good 
now. Make every preparation for spring work. 

Manure, whether for garden use or for hot-beds, 
should be accumulated. When the heap becomes 
hot it should be turned to avoid injury. 

Hot-heds arc to be made at the South, and at the 
North, if very early plants are wanted. For the 
simplest form of hot-bed see page 63. Prepare 

Straw-covers, as described on page 6.3, or straw 
mats; the last are made by stretching a warp of five 
tarred strings, the width of the sash and a foot 
longer, then laying on handfuls of straw, each of 
which is to be bound to the warp by a small string. 

Cold Frames need more close attention as the 
weather gets milder. Open them whenever the 
weather is not severe, and harden off the cabbage 
and other plants i,o fit them for early transplanting. 

Foot crops still in the ground, such as horse¬ 
radish, parsnips and salsify arc to be dug and mar¬ 
keted whenever the ground is sufficiently thawed. 

Onions, if frozen, should be kept so by a covering 
of hay to prevent alternate freezing and thawing. 

Jhles and bnush that may be needed for beans, 
peas and other climbers, are best cut before vege- 
tiitiou starts, and while the swamps arc frozen. 

Fliubarb is easily forced where there is plenty of 
manure. Cover the roots with boxes or barrels, 
and surround -them well with heating material. 
The leaves soon start, and when grown in the dark 
in this way are exceedingly tender. Do not forget 
that .all labor is lost unless you ha-^i good 

fieeds .—If there is any doubt about the quality of 
seeds, be at any trouble or expense to procure those 
of a reliable character. Buy of responsible parties 
only. The postal arrangements, for all except 
points reached by the over-land mail, are such that 
it makes but little difference where one lives, ;as 
the mail puts him in reach of all the seed stores in 
the country. See “Basket” item on page 50. 


Flower Garden and Fawn. 

The mild days will allow pruning to be done. 

Ornamental trees, as a general thing, should be 
left to a.ssume their natunil form, but it sometimes 
becomes necessary to remove branches that arc in 
the way, .and others that have become injured by 
winds or snow. All pruning of them should be 
done with as much care as with fruit trees for 
which see article on page 62. 

Shrubs, too, will need the knife and the shears. 
They ought not to be cut into form.al shapes, but 
left stilUn their natui-al form. Those that bloom 
upon the new growth may be shortened at pleasure, 
while those that have their flower buds ready formed 
only need to have crowded branches thinned out. 

Fepairs of fences and of trellises, arbora, and .all 
garden fixtures m.ay be made and painting done. 

Pts and cellars where plants arc stored will need 
lookin*'to. Give air on mild days; if the plants be¬ 
come very drj' and likely to suffer, water moderately. 

Dahlias, Cannas, and other roots, stored in the 
cellar for winter must not be allowed to be damp 
enough to mould or rot. If this occurs, separate 
the affected ones and remove to a dryer place. 

Giceii and Ilot-IIouscs. 

The variable weather this month will dcm.and 
care with the fires to secure that uniformity of tom- 
ncraturc so necessary to success. 

^ Disects arc easily kept in check if taken in time 
Bum tobacco occasionally at night at closm„ 
house to keep the green fly in check. 

Camellias and other shmbs that have done flower- 
in*' may be trimmed into shape. The camellia, 
especially, is often neglected in this respect. 

JMbs are to be brought into the house to sup¬ 
ply the place of those that have gone out of flo^i ei. 

Propagation of all kinds of bedding stuff may be 
comiaeneed, and sepds of annuals may be sown. 


Foses coming into flower may have very weak 
liquid manure, not more highly colored than tea. 

Tlie Apiary for February. 

Bee culture requires, in its most successful man¬ 
agement, the right thing to be done promptly at 
the right time, hence, all necessary appli,ances 
should be in readiness before wanted. Bees do not 
wait our convenience, and so we must closely 
observe their habits and accommodate ourselves to 
them. A knowledge of them can be gained from 
the standard works on Bee Culture, but practice, 
in connection >ith the theoretical knowledge, is 
essential to success. It is easily gained, and so, 
young bee keepers need not be discouraged by a 
lack of success for a year or two. Bee keepers in 
most of the United States and Canada encounter 
two draw backs—namely, cold winters, and an in¬ 
terrupted and irregular succession of flowers. 
These may be obviated, to a considerable extent, 
by protection in winter, and by cultivating honey 
producing flowers, adai^ted to bee pasturage. 

Success depends to a great degree in being able 
to know what is going on within the hive—for this 
moveable frame hives are necessary. Then it is 
proved that Italian Bees are superior to the common 
or black ones, not only because they are more in¬ 
dustrious, better workers and breeders, but espe¬ 
cially because more easily handled (if pure), hence, 
it is best to have them if they can be obtained. 

MEMORANDA, VURNISHED BT M. QUINBT. 

Only the light newly fallen snow is dangerous to 
bees; if a warm, bright day should come the day 
after snow has fallen, sh.ade the hive to discourage 
the bees leaving. Should bees that arc housed 
become uneasy, and some of tliem, leaving the hive, 
discharge filth on its sides, it is well to put them 
out some good warm day, and return at night. If 
bees arc to be changed to any new stand or bee- 
house, let it be done this month, or next, .at least, 
before they fly out to mark the locality. It is worse 
to move a short distance than a great one. Separate 
stands and roofs are approved by many, and if 
adopted, should be crowded with hives, to secure 
all possible advantages. This involves the necessity 
of making artificial sw.arms, and rearing and in¬ 
troducing laying queens to all the hives as tiiey 
need them; this is not a ditficult operation. 

See that no full colony is without one longer 
than two to seven days. Those intending to do 
this, should prepare now a few miniature moveable 
comb hives, with a few of the combs filled with 
dry combs. Directions for raising and introducing 
queens will be given at the proper season. This 
month is a good time for purchasing more stocks, 
if wanted, as they may be moved safely by sleigh. 

When purchased stocks have been housed dur¬ 
ing the winter, they should have at least one fair 
day on which to fly, before starting on a journey. 

Tltc IiMliaMa Ilorticiiltaral Soci¬ 
ety. -The annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Indianapolis on January 8th. We extract the fol louung 
from the letter of a correspondent ^ ' 

veteran President, J. D. G- Nelson, of Fort Mayne, open¬ 
ed ^meeting with some interesting and encouragmg 
statements as to the 

Sundry papers and reports were presented by the otticcrs 

S't .odcy .nd f~n. .ou« Jt'"rilcC 

members were elected to office: J. D. G. ^ei^ 

son Fort Wayne. Vice-Presidents, A. Furnas, Danville , 
SlIh7r.Ind..».po...; d.O. 

E. C. Siler, Parke County. Secretary S- W. Wan , 

Piainfiehk J “Siatpofif-C^mmib 

Haute. 7 Vca. 5 «rer,J.S. Dunlop, ino ^ , e,j,iura8 

tecs were appointed to .^as 

upon the array of native wines 

very extensive and fin . Q naners of interest were 

was also on exhibition. e gessrons—but the great 

read during the comso revision of the Fruit 

work of the meetin„i jjjg 

Catalogues, the result w 

.fflcW report, eoon *» coP.lder.Uon. 

<lI,cu.sion», e m groned *»»> 

and many testified * fine evenin*** was dc- 

reading .h. ft. Bo.lor, 

volcd u, Ih. Vo . largo and at 

MUw'aXnco ol U. Mlow-elUaoM Mid admirart. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

OisANGK Judd & Co., Publishers, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City. 

Annual Subscbiption Teems (always in advance): Sl.no 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each; Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 

DO YOU WANT, 

Without Expense : 

Do You Want a fine assortment of 40 kinds of first- 
rate Garden Seeds for spring use—enough for any family ? 

Do You Want 100 papers of Flower Seeds, of choice 
kinds—just such as will beautifully adorn your homestead ? 

Do You Want a good lot of Nursery Stock, your own 
selection from the best nurseries in the country, such as 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, etc. ? 

Do You Want a dozen No. 1 Iona Grape Vines ; or 
100 No. 1 Concord Vines which arc good everywhere? 

Do You Want a dozen bulbs of the beautiful Japan 
Lillies, which you can plant for bloom next spring ? 

Do You W'ant for your wife, or a friend, a first-rate 
Sewing Machine, your choice from the seven best kinds ? 

Do You Want one of the Best Washing Machines ? 

Do You Want one of the.Best Clothes-Wringers? 

Do You Want a splendid. Silver-plated Tea-Set, of 
beautiful form—heavily plated on the best white metal ? 

Do Y'ou Want a best Silver-plated Castor and Fruit 
Basket combined, one of the most beautiful ever made ? 

Do You Want a dozen of the best Silver-plated Tea¬ 
spoons, or a dozen Tablespoons, or Dining Forks? 

Do You Want one of Steinway & Sons most excellent 
,$(125 Pianos, an instrument—commended by everybody ? 

Do You Want one of Geo. A. Prince & Co.’s first-rate 
Portable Melodcons, 4 or 5 octave, sold at $67 and $113 ? 

Do You Want a most beautiful and valuable Lady’s 
Gold Watch—one warranted by Benedict Brothers? 

Do You Want a really good Silver Watch, Hunting 
case, of excellent make, and a correct Time-keeper? 

Do You Want a really first-rate Double Barrel Gun ? 

Do You Want one of Spencer’s Breech-loading, Hunt¬ 
ing Rifles, that shoots seven times with once loading ? 

Do You Want a chest of the very best Tools made ? 

Do You Want a very excellent set of Mathe¬ 
matical Instruments for drawing plans, sketches, etc. ? 

Do You Want one of Morton’s Gold Pens,the best made? 

Do You Want one of Woodruff’s Improved Barome¬ 
ters—the best weather prophet, or guide, we know of? 

Do You Want a first-rate Premium Buckeye Mower? 

Do You Want one of Allen’s excellent Cylinder Plows ? 

Do You Want an Aquarius or Water Thrower? 

Do You Want a set of 1 G great Volumes of Appleton’s 
New Cyclopedia, which is a whole library in itself? 

Do You Want one of Worcester’s Great Dictionaries ? 

Do You Want from one to ten of the past valuable Vol¬ 
umes of the American Agriculturist^ bound or unbound ? 

Do You Want from one to eight of the Volumes 
of the valuable old Genesee Farmer, neatly bound? 

Do You Want Downing’s Splendid Work on Landscape 
Gardening and Rural Architectur^a beautiful volume ? 

Do You Want from $10 to $100 worth of Good Books ? 

Do You Want, for yourself and friends, a dozen of the 
most ingenious portable Pocket Lanterns ever made? 

Well, all these good articles are offered in our Premium 
List to any and all persons who make up clubs of sub¬ 
scribers to the A^ficuliurist, according to the table in the 


next column. Thousands of persons have already re¬ 
ceived from one to half a dozen of these premiums, and 
in most cases by only a few evenings in eanvassing. 
Frequent cases are reported to us where premium can¬ 
vassers have cleared from $10 to $30 a day, by earning the 
premiums and selling them.—There are in our country 
more than five million families, and single persons, who 
ought to have the Agriculturist^ and who would be greatly 
benefited by reading it. A good many such persons live 
in your neighborhood. It only needs you or some other 
enterprising person to call upon them, show a copy 
of the paper and ask them to join a club. There is 
plenty of time to do this—five months if you desire. In 
more than two thousand places such clubs have already 
been made up, but there are more than 20,000 other 
Post-offices in the United States arrtl British America, 
where clubs can just as easily be raised, and the premiums 
secured without expense. Human nature, and the people 
are about the same everywhere; it only needs the same 
enterprising person in each town to get up the desired 
club. Who will do it in your town. Can not xjou do it ? 
Ti-y it. If yon chance to fail in getting a large club this 
year, even a few subscribers will open the way for many 
more next year, and every subscriber you get will help 
develop taste, good culture, and increased comfort and 
interest in the Household. Try it this month. 

Men and Women of various occupations, 
Farmers, Oardeners, Post-masters, Mer¬ 
chants, Mechanics, Clergymen, Teachers, 
Soldiers, Boys, Girls, etc., can engage in the 
■work of soliciting subscribers and secure good pay for it, 
in the excellent and desirable premium articles. 

Any person so disposed can make up a premium list— 
the offers are open to all. It is a pleasant work. Any 
one who persuades a dozen, or twenty, or more of his 
neighbors to read about their business, does much to im¬ 
prove and elevate the character of the people, and to bring 
increased value to his o-wn homestead, and to every other 
homestead around him. 

Our premiums are all really valuable articles, such as 
we can cheerfully recommend to our friends. By whole¬ 
sale purchases, by advertising arrangements, etc., 'we are 
able to supply them as premiums on far better terms than 
we could sell them, and we thus pay our canvassers much 
more than we could possibly do in cash. 

We invite every reader who lives where no one is al¬ 
ready actively engaged in raising a premium club, to take 
hold in these leisure winter days, and secure such a club. 
W^e often receive several different premium clubs from the 

same Post-Office_The last column in the table shows 

how many subscribers are required when they are sent 
at the lowest club price of $1 a year for 20 or more. The 
next column shows the number required at the regular 
price of $1.50 a year. (See notes following the table.) 

Our premiumsi are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
montlis. Eveivy canvasser can take abundant time, but 

As fast .as subscriptions are obtained, send tliem 
along, tliat tlie subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper ; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
xvith each list of names, the exact sxibscription money. 

Remit in Post Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
N. Y. City, if these can not be had, register money letters. 

Evefy name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked when sent in, (We can not count others.) 

Old and new subscribers count in premium lists, 
but a p.art should be new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Papers to Pre¬ 
mium clubs need not all go to one Post Office. 


Table of Premiums and Terms, 
For Volume 26—(1867). 


^1 

.§1 


Open to all—No Competition 

No. Names of Px-emmm Articles. 

1—Garden Seeds.for a Family (40 kinds) $5^ 
‘A—Flower Seeds, for a Family (lOOWatis) $5 00 
a—Nursery Stock (.Any kinds desired) $20 00 

4:—Iona Ox'ape Vines ll'HofNo. 1)...‘.'.‘.‘.‘.$18 00 

5— Concord Grape Vines (lOO o/Ao. 1)...$12 00 

6— Japan Lilies (153 Bulbs) .’ $6 00 

7— Sewing Machine ( Wheeler A, M(«on). ..$55 00 

S—Seioing Machine (Grover & Baker) .$55 00 

O—Sewing Machine (Sixtger's Tailoring) ..$80 00 

10— Sewing Machine (.Florence) .$63 00 

11— Sewing Machine (Willcoxd: Gibbs) .$55 00 

Vi—Seroing Machine (Hoxce's) . ..$60 00 

Vi—Washing Machine (Doty's) .$14 00 

14— Clothes Wringer (Best—UniversaT) .$10 00 

15— Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated) .$50 00 

16— Castors and Fruit Basket (do. do.) _$30 00 

V7—Ice or Water Pitcher (d«. do.)....$18 00 
XS— One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.) _$7 50 

One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) _$15 00 

30— One Dozen Dixiing Forks (do. do.) _$15 00 

31— Piano (Best Steinway dc Son's 't-octave)ttS%5 00 
Hd—Melodeon, ?>-octave(G.A.Prince cOCo.’s)$112 00 

di—Melodeon. i-octave (do, do.) .$67 00 

34— Ladies' Gold Watch (Beautiful). .$100 00 

3.5 —Silver Watch (Valuable Time Keeper). .%Si 50 
dG—Double Barrel Gun (Verx/ good) .$30 00 

37— Spencer'sBreach-loadingRifie(IIunting)%7a 00 

38— Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools) _$44 50 

39— Case o.f Mathematical Instruments .$9 00 

30— Cfise of Mathematical Instrximents .$15 00 

31— Morton's Best No. 6 Gold Pen (Silver Case) $5 75 

'•id—Morton's Best No.5Gold Pen(Silver Case) $4 50 
‘H—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) .$18 00 

34— Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) _$12 00 

3I>—Buckeye Mowing Machine, Ao. 2.$125 00 

3G—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc.- .$20 50 

37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower .$11 00 

35— American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) .$80 00 

39— Worcester's Great Illustrated Dicti07iarij%Vi 00 
4G—Any Back Volume Agriculturist) 

4A—Any Two Back- Volumes do. 

Vd-Axixj Three do." do. do. 

43— Any Four do. do. do. 

44 — Any Five do. do. do. 

45— Any Six do. do. do. 

4G—Any Seven do. do. do. 

47— Axiy Fight do. do. do. 

48— Any Nine do. do. do. 

4G—Vols. XVIto XXV do. , 

50— Any Back Volume Agriculturist) 

51— Amj Two Back Volumes do. 

53 —Any Three do. dol 
53—A712/ Foxir do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Number 
of Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 


at 

$1.50 

13 

13 

30 

27 

19 

15 

60 

60 

86 

70 

60 

67 

21 

18 

66 

44 

27 

17 

22 

22 

520 

138 


54— Axiy Five 

55— Any Six 

56— A 712/ Seven 

57 — Any Eight 
5S—Axiy Nine 



59— Voh. XVI to XXV 

60— Gejiesee Farmer, 1858-1865,8Fo(s.,jBo7<7id: 


61 — Doio ning's Landscape Gardeni'g 

63— Cum mings dt Miller's A x'chitect. 
6.3—A $10 Library (Yow'Choice).. 

64— A $15 Library 
G5 —A $30 Library 

66— A $25 Librarxj 

67 — A $30 Library 

68 — A $35 Library 

69 — A $40 Library 

70 — A $45 Library 

71 — A $50 Library 
73— A $60 Library 

73— A $7.5 Library 

74 — A $100 Libi'ary 


do. 

do. 

do.'. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


75 — A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.)\ 

76— Sewing Mcichine (Finkle A Lyon) .$60 00 

77— One Dozen Pocket Lanterns . $9 OOi 



Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any. of the articles in this Premium List, The forty- 
three Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 7 a inchisive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


We talce so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premiuxn list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 

Specimen Numbers of tlie Agriculturist, Cards, 
and Showbills, as maybe needed, will be supplied to Can¬ 
vassers. These should be used carefully and economi¬ 
cally, as each extra copy of the paper, with postage 
(2c.) which must be prepaid, costs about 12 cents. 

For Full Bescrlption of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free and post¬ 
paid. We have room here for only the following : 

]\o. 63 to 74—Oood Ijibraries.— These 
can be selected by the recipients, from any of the book.s 
in the list in the next column. The books will bo 
delivered free of cost, by mail or express. 

No. 75—General Kook Premium.— 

Any one not desiring the specific. Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from tlie list (next page), to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

[For mlo at the offlce of the Affriculturitl, or they will be 
forwarded by mall, pott-paU, on receipt of price. tJT" All 
lAese are IncluJeit in Our 1‘remtumii, .Vo*. C3 to 75, above. 

Allen'* (I.. F.) Rural Archlt('<jture. Ill so 

Allcu'a (R. I..) Amerlc.an Farm Bi>ok . 1 fiO 

American .Agricultural Annual. 1807. paper, SOcV 'cloVli 75 

Allen'a DLaea.tes of Uomeatlc Animals. 1 00 

American Horticultural .Annual, 1S67, paper, 50c.; cloth 

American Hlrd Fancier. . 

American Rose Cultnrist. 

American Weeds nnd I'-eful Plants. 

Architecture, by Cummings & .Miller. 10 00 

Harry’s Fruit tSarden. I 75 

Hement’s Poulterer's Companion. 2 00 

Hement’s Rabbit Fancier. 30 

I’.reck'sNew Hook of Flowers. 175 

Hulst’s Flower Harden Directory . 1 50 

Hulst’s Family Kitchen Hardener. 1 00 

Hurr’s Vegetable* of America. 5 00 

. 75 


75 
75 
1 50 


Chorlton's Grape-Hrower's Guide. 

Coblietl’s .American Hardener. 

Cole’s l^'. W.) American Fruit Hook 

Cole’s Veterinarian. 

Dadd’* Modern Horse Doctor. 

Dadd • (Geo. H.) Amerlcuin Cattle Doctor. 1 50 

Dana’s >lnck .Manual. 1 ’25 

Dog and Hun (Hooper’si.paper,30c.. cloth.. M 

Downing’s Country House-s. 8 00 

Downing’s Ijindscapc Hardening (newKdltlon). 6 50 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Tree* of America. 3 00 

Doa-nlng’s Rural Kssays . 5 00 

Kastwimd on Cranberry. 7"> 

Kllli'tt’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide. 1 50 

Flax Culture. 50 

Field’s I riioiuas W.) Pear Culture. 1 ’25 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 2 50 

French’* Farm Drainage. 1 50 

Fuller's Grape Culturlst. 150 

Fuller’s Strawberry Cnlturlst . '20 

Hardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson... 1 50 

Hray’s How Plants Grow.. 125 

Gray’* Manual of Botany and Leasons In one Vol. 4 00 

Huenon on .Milch Cows.«. 75 

Harris’ Insect* Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4.00, col’d 5 00 
Harris’ Rural .Annual. Hound, 8 No*., In 2 Vols. Kach 1 .50 

Herbert’s Hint* to Horsekeepers.. 

Hop Culture. .. 

Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. 

Johnston’s Klemcnts of Agricultural Chemistry. 

Jolin.son’s (Prof. S. W.) (jisays on Manures 


"Tobacco Culture 
Todd’s (S. F..) Youn 


Warder’s Hedge* and Kvergreens 
AVatson’s .American Home Garden.. 
Woodward’s Country Homes 


1 75 
40 
1 .50 
1 75 
1 .50 
1 


I 00 
1 00 
GO 
25 
75 
75 
30 
5 


. 1 50 

. 2 00 

. .. 1 50 

Vouatt .and Spooner on the Horse. f " 

Vouatt and Nfartln on Cattle. } " 

Youatt on the Hog... , 

Youatt on Sheep.. .. 

Youmaus’ Household Science. " 


Commercial Matters — Market Prices. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully preirared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Jan. M, liW, and also for the year ending Dtx:. 31: 

I. Tn*x»*<moss *r the sew yock marekts. 

Receii'TS flour. Il7.«it. Corn. n>je. narley. OaU, 
<*i.l.v.r;o^ni’lli2^Mioi 1 475 000 2.07KOOO 311.000 1,059,000 1,’227.000 

U.,,, flour. Wheal. Corn. Jiye. Jhirley 

‘i. Comparison icilti mine periotl at this time last year. 
Re.-kiit* f’lour. Wheat. Corn. Ilye. lUirley. Oats. 

I J’SSSS 


^5 (lay* 

Sales. 

JO day* IW:.... 


flour, meat. Com. Ilye. 

9W500 6SI.OOO 1.722.000 218.000 

»days 1866 llsToOO 473.000 U5’4,000 ffi,000 

3 . flrjxyrU from Stu> York, Jan. 1, to Jan. If 

flentr. Wheat. Corn. Rye. 

13,912 


Barley. 

546,000 

46,000 


Oats. 

14,324 

2,661 

141 


1867 . 17.652 12.335 W 

liaai. 55.’>37 6^850 iMi? 

1^:;47:742 43,i«4 74,500 

4. Receipts qf Breadstuff$ in New York in each of 
the last four years: 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley- Oats. 



AVheat, Com, 
bus. bus. 


248,618 1,329,842 1,190,.583 


5. ExiwrUfi-oin New- York during each of 8 years past : 
Flour, 
bus. 

1906. 900,ftM 522,669 11,079,394 

1^ .1.40’2,U4 2,5’27,9’26 4,549,610 

1^ .1.9I8..592 12.193,433 846;83l 

19®.2,527,338 13,4 >4,l«9 7,5S^431 

1^.2,961,518 23,.5(’>4,7.55 1‘2,0’29,848 1,041,549 

1*1.3,110,34’ 28,998,314 12,889,850 1,000,40;7 

1860 .. ..1,626,’202 13,538,039 4,08.5,082 450 

1950.1,038,510 297,587 497,886 - 


198,348 

588 

416,369 


1.50 

52,439 

42,061 

3,927 

8,180 

6,550 


94,567 

42,135 

126,5.56 

210,669 

100,825 

103,076 


O. Comparative Stock qf Flour in New-York, Jan, 1; 

1805. 1800. 1807. 


p an;} State Flour, bbla.... 465,833 703,232 630,357 

3 q Canadlau !• lour, bbis. 4 950 22 810 8 2 (¥l 

^ I ; Southern Flour,’bbu....;37.4(3 S iS 


1 Grand total, bbls. 


650,929 

7. fornjxiraiive 

Stock qf 

Grain in 

New- York, 

Jan. 1 : 

1 

1804. 

1803. 

1800. 

1807. 

Wheat, bush. 

..5..M0,44l 

1,807,356 

2,910,108 

2,678,511 

; Horn, bush. 

.i.rji.Kio 

461,414 

4,501.764 

4,715,908 

! Rye, bush. 

,. 37,409 

21‘2,’298 

513443 

777,828 

’ Harley, bush. 

. 681,700 

304,164 

1,009.837 

2,.510,.525 

; Oals, husli. 

..3,441,836 

3,018,301 

2,240,852 

3,479,384 


8. Receiiits of Breadshffs at Albany, by the New York 
Canals in each of the last seven years; 

Rye, Barley, Oats, 

bus. bus. bus. 

322,100 2,867,600 6,490,000 
832,792 2,235,8.50 5,978,328 
748.897 2,562,629 .5,990,928 
470,500 3,100,.500 12,438,500 
920,300 2,405,900 12,177,500 


Flour, 

bus. 


Wheat, 

bus. 


Corn, 
bus. 

1960.1,149,100 11,176,000 14,15.5.500 

1861.l,49:l,’2:3 39.886,687 23.342,.334 

1882.1,826,609 32,667,866 23,809,882 

1863.lAlO.SOO •2’2,’206,900 20,603,600 

ISt’d.1,183,300 15,46.5,600 10,352,400 


186.5.1,014,000 10.579.'200 18,639,900 1,351.900 4,551,600 10,847.500 

1806. 450,000 6,85’2,700 24,193,000 1,521,800 6,801,000 10,240,300 


9. 


Ijtngstroth on Honey Hee. . 2 00 

I.euchar’s How to Hulld Hot-Houses.. 1 50 

.Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.” 3 50 

>lAyhew’s Illustrated Horse .Management. 3 50 

5laybew’s Practical Bookkeeping lor F'armcrs. .. ^ 

Illankt for do. do. . 1 ’W I 

Mile* on the Horse’s Foot. . <5 j 

My Farm of Fdgewood.. } ^ 

My Vineyard at Lakevlew. . 1 2-* 

Norton’s Sclentlflc Agriculture. <5 

Onion Culture.. ^ . ^ 

Our F'arm of Four Acre* (boundy GOc .p.iper.. 30 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture . <-5 

Peat and It* I’ses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson. 1 ^ 

Pedder’s Land .Measurer. 

Quluby’s .Mysteries of Bee Keeping (NEW). 1 

lUndall’s Sheep Husbandry.. 1 50 

Randall’s Fine W.>.)1 Sheep Husbandry. 

Rivers’ .Miniature Fruit Garden. 

Rlchard.*on on the Dog. paper 30c.cloth.. 

Rural Aonu.al, by Jo*eph Harris. ’’I 

Saunders’ Doinmtlc Poultry (.sew), paper, 40c., bound 

Schenck’s llardener’a Text Book.. 

Scribner’s Ready Reckoner. 

Skillful Housewife ..•,. 

Stewart’s (John) Swble Hook. } ^ 

Thonip*on’* Food of Animal*. 1 

Farmer’s Manual.. 1 50 


Receipts at Chicago for three years : 

Flour. mient. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

1866.1,837,200 11.960.891 33,035,031 1,93.5.818 1,50.5,590 10,048,320 

1865 . ...1,186.5’il 9,465,618 •2.5.12.5,638 1,166,109 1,59.5.7.54 10,327,899 

1864 .1,141,791 11,’257,196 13,623,067 960,116 740,440 13,653,911 

IO. Shipments from Chicago for three years ; 

flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

1.866.. .. 1,797,100 9,6;., 00 .'23,.‘200,3M IJ.OO.I.Sl 1,31.3,374 9,835.085 

1865 . .1,02’2,5’27 6.8:7.218 24.64,S,1.5;2 839,227 48.913 9..582.065 

1864.. ..1.153.486 10,515,389 12,557,995 79;i,703 26’2,145 14,588,037 

Current AYuolksalk Pricks. 

Dec. 15. Jan‘22. 

1.37;^ 

(ail 50 $9 40 (812 40 


Price of Gold 

F'lour—S uper to Kxtra State $7 80 
Super to Kxtra Southern... . 10 50 @16 25 

Kxtra Western. 8 70 (316 50 

Kxtra Genesee. 11 60 @15 00 

Snperllne Western. 7 75 @ 9 .50 

Kyk Flour. 5 75 @7 15 

Cohn Mkai. 5 00 @ 5 40 

Wheat—A ll kinds of White, 2 90 @3 30 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 1 35 @ 3 00 

Corn— Yellow . 1 ® ^ H 

Mixed. 1 02 @ 1 12 

Oats—W estern. 64 @ 66 

State. 70 @ — 

liYK . 115 @ 1 30 

Harley . 85 ® } 20 

IlAV-UalelP lOOtt. 52 ® 1 

Loose. ^ 59 ^ } 25 

Straw, » lOO m. 6.> @ 1 00 

COTTON-Mlddllngs, V lb . .. 81 @ 36 

Hops—C rop of 1866, V lb. 35 @ fo 

Feathers-L ive Geese, V lb M @ 1 00 

Seed-C lover, V lb . o 

Timothy. ?• bushel. 3 to @ 3 62)< 

Flax. V bushel. 2 @3 10 

Sugar-H rowii, V tb . 8 @ 12)4 

.XIOLASSKS. Cuba. ?>gl ... s. & 
Coffee-R lo,(Hol(l prlce)*i lb 16 @ 

Tobacco, Kentucky, &c.,T(Ib. 4 @ 

Seed Leaf, V 0> . 5® 

Wool—D omestic Fleece, IP Ib. 3^K@ 

Domestic, pulled, ¥ ib. 

California, unwashed. ^ ® 

Tallow. V ib . 

Oil Cake-V ton .. . 5.a «i 

Pork—M ess. ¥ barrel ^ 


11 75 
10 15 

12 45 
9 40 
6 40 
5 00 
8 00 
2 00 
I 12 
1 18 

62 
69 
1 15 
80 
1 25 


@17 00 
@17 00 
@15 00 
@10 50 
@ 8 00 
@ 5 50 
® 8 40 
@ 3 05 
@ 1 20 
@ 1 20 
@ 65 

@ 70 

@ 1 30 

(a 1 ‘20 

@ 1 65 

1 40 @ 1 70 

35 ® 1 25 
84K@ 36K 

35 @ 70 

65 @ 35 

13K® 15 

3 30 @ 3 70 

2 60 @ 2 35 


.55 
18)f 
22 
60 
65 

40 

_ nx 

@56 .50 
21 50 @ ’22 25 


9 

@ 

12)4 

37 

@ 

.50 

15 

@ 

18 

4 

@ 

2-2 

8 

@ 

60 

40 

@ 

65 

30 

@ 

65 

22 

@ 

40 

11«® 

1154 

.50 

@5 

7 00 


_ 19 80 ®2l 50 

S'if.Si.:'::::;;:::;: IS S §5 S IS HS S2 

Laud. In barrels. Vn.. J2H@ ISJi 12,^® 

HUTTER-Western, V lb. 15 @ ® 

SUte. ¥lt . so® W 

CiiKKSK . . ■ • .. , ® o 47 

Heans—V bushel . . 1* ®3w 

PKAS-Canada. V bushel. 1 

Koos-Fresh. V dozen. m ^ 1 

l*orLTiiY—Fowls, ?I lb. 21 ^ 00 

Turkeys. V tb „ ^ ® 2 75 

PoTATOES-Mereers, }Pbbl... 2^ ® 2 i5 

Peach mows. IP barrel ....... 2 W ® .2 

POTATOES-Huckeye. ¥ bb . 1 ^ ® 2 25 

,—S' uari'Li. ■ ;. na a. ii nn 


85 

@ 48 

@ 20 
@ 3 50 
@ 1 65 
@ 42 

@ 15 

@ 20 
2 50 @ 2 75 
2 50 @ 3 00 

2 ’25 @ 2 50 

3 50 @ 7 .50 


15 

30 

9 

2 75 
1 55 
38 
12 
18 


^iTN^ERUtErfcrel.-.iiiilobo @14 00 15 00 @20 00 

Gold has been down to 131‘/„ up to 137‘/j, and closes at 
1353^ Breadstiiffs have been less freely offered, and also 
in icss active request. Prices Improved early in the month 
but have been variable and rather depressed/or two 
weeks past. There is now more firmness apparent, an 
holders evince more confidence in the immediate foture, 
though the demand is not very brisk. 7!*°. 
ness has been checked by the scarcity of desirable freight 
room. Receipts from tlic interior have recently been very 
light and the available supplies have been diminishing 
since the opening of the new year. We give, ac¬ 

companying tabular statements, a comparative exhibit of 

the stocks of Hour and grain on hand at this port, Jan 1, in 

Sc L too yc.™. Thl., will, the 

of the receipts 'at, and exports from the port, for three 
Sthtc. cn IntcrctflhS tcM»«i.... Prove.™ 
Lvcbccn to bettor reqee.t, but.at Irre^.l.r prlc», U- 


market closing slightly in favor 


of sellers....Cotton has 


fair .lemanTl, openins b.oy.ntly, b„t ol.-tos boc 
vlly. Tho. tor. In the cottent cotton yenr, eommencln„ with 


Sept. 1, the receipts at this port have been 191,0(X) hales 
and at all the shipping ports of the country, 890,000 hales '• 
exports from this port, 138,500 hales, and fro.Ai all ports,’ 
375,000 hales; estimated stock now here, 105,000 bales' 
and at all the ports, at latest mail dates, 548,000 bales. 

ool has been in moderate request for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses, and there has been more firmness, without any re¬ 
markable buoyancy in prices. The stock of domestic 
fleece in this market on January 1st, ivas 4,450,000 lbs • 
of domestic pulled, 800,000 lbs.; of Texas, California anti 
Oregon, 2,080,000 lbs., making the total stock of domestic 
wool here at the opening of the neiv year 7,330,000 lbs. 
agamst 4,500,000 lbs. Jan. 1, 1860, and 4,700,000 lbs. Jan. l| 
1865. The total stock of foreign here on the 1st of Jan., 
1867, was 25,460 hales, or equal to 14,902,500 lbs. The im¬ 
ports of foreign xvool at this port, in 1866, reached 58,724 
bales, against 53,429 hales in 1865, and 113,668 bales in 
1864. The total arrivals of foreign and domestic wools at 
this port in 1866 ivere 150,705 hales, equal 4o 59,033,216 
lbs, against 50,460,203 lbs. in 1865, and 77,699,443 lbs. in 
1864. The clip of xvool in the United States, in 1866, has 
been estimated at 137,000,000 lbs., yielding about fifty per 

cent, of clean, pure wool_Tobacco has been in more 

demand at steady rates. Hay and Hops have been in bet¬ 
ter request and firmer.... Seeds, Rice and Hemp have been 
quiet and rather heavy in price. 

3ieAV York Yive Stock Markets.— 

The supply during the past five weeks has continued fair 
for the season, as is shown in the following table ; 


5VKEK ENDING. 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep Swine, 


Dec. 

25 . 




54 

5.50 

24,0.50 

1.5,650 

Jan. 

1 




40 

400 

11,300 

2’4.350 

Jan. 

8 




90 

455 

16,000 

19,000 

Jan. 

l.\. 



... 4,400 

06 

209 

18,.500 

20,.500 

Jan. 

22.. 




50 

506 

16,500 

18,250 

Total in 

Jive 

Weeks. 

...24,200 

300 

2,180 

86,350 

96,750 

Average 

per 

Week ... 

... 4,840 

60 

430 

17,’270 

19,350 

do. 

do. 

last 

Month. 

... .5.821 

64 

923 

25,133 

17,500 

do. 

do. 

pret 

i’« Month. 0,770 

102 

1,220 

29,406 

21,000 

Aver 

age 

per 

Week. 1866.5,748 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. 

(la 

do. 



118 

1,500 

16,091 

11,023 

do. 

do 

do. 

1864... 

... 5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1863.... 


129 

694 

9,941 

21,070 

Total 

in 

1866 


,.298,880 

4,885 

62.420 

1,040,000 

672,000 

Total 

, in 

1865. 



6,16t 

7;,991 

836,733 

573,197 

Total 

. in 

1864 


,.267,609 

7,603 

7.5,(>21 

78’2.462 

G60.270 

Total 

i in 

1863. 


. .264,091 

6,470 

35,709 

519,316 

1,101.617 


The supply has been fully up to the requirements, at 
least until just now, when the severe storms are interfer¬ 
ing with transportation_Beef Cattle have not va¬ 

ried greatly in value during a month. A few extra ani¬ 
mals command 17c.@18c. ^ Ib, estimated dressed ivoight; 
good or first quality, lL5%c.@lGy2C .; medium, 

ISVjC.; common to poorest, 14c.@12c—ITlilcli Cows. 
—The receipts have been light, hut the demand is small. 
Extras, when sold, bring $90®$110; good, $80(§1$85; 
common, $60(2i.$75 ; poor, $55(^$45—Veal Calves. 
Receipts light. Really good animals sell readily at 13c.@ 
14c. ^ lb, live weight; other grades, 12|4c.@.10c., accord¬ 
ing to quality; some of the poorest 9c.Sheep and 

Lambs.— The supply has been very large for the sea¬ 
son, and prices have continued very low until within a 
few days. The present rates are 7c.@7iAc. ^ lb, for supe¬ 
rior lots, some extras, 8c.; good, fair sheep, 6c.(3.7c., and 
poor, 5i/jC.@6c....L.lve Hogs.-The supply has been 
ample, and with large receipts of dressed hogs, and the 
heavy decline in barrelled pork, prices have ruled very 
low, sometimes as low as G^c. f lb, live weight. The 
latest sales were at 7c.(^7‘/ic. 


[The following sent by the Publishers of the Evening 
Po«t to our advertising columns, was crowded out, and as 
a matter of courtesy we admit the advertisement here.] 


The Weekly Evening Post, and the Amer¬ 
ican Agriculturist for $2.50 a year. 

we have made arrangements wm 

mentto our readers Is easily demonstrated, thus. 

The price of a single copy ot each is- ^ 

Weekly Evening Post .-.’”_ i 50 

American Agriculturist. . g gg 

The AgricuUurUt is a above offer fanners and 

character In its branch. , .jj a very low rate, the 
others in the country ‘ Post, which Is care- 

XVeekly or ^ number of which 

fully made ‘and political discussions, full and 

contains, besides ‘’j® ^oks, Home and Foreign Gos- 

interesting own and foreign capitals, made 

sip, the here and abroad, a story carefully 

up by ®^P®7®"7f,th"and full market reports, and a great 
selected; matter* andean combine with 

variety of v fornaroV agriculture, 

''in'tbirway ri. "wLlc demand for reading maUer by all 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


[February, 


the members of an intclUg:ent farmer’s family can bo filled, 
at a very reasonable price. 

We have frequently commended the American Agricul- 
tfurist to our readers as the best paper of its class in the 
country, and we arc glad to know that its value in the future 
will be greatly enhanced by a liberal expenditure on the 
part of the publishers in several departments that will add 
greatly to its interest in the family circle. 

Tlie two journals, one monthly, the other weekly or semi- 
xoeekly, as the subscriber prefers, furnish a full supply of inter¬ 
esting reading matter, relative to all that occurs in the world 
of literature, art, science, politics, and what is spoken of and 
discussed in the great centres of civilization. Address WM. 
C. BRYANT & CO.. PuBLisnuns op xiiifi Evekino Post, 41 
Nassau Str.,Cor. Liberty, New York, or: ORANGE JUDD & 
CO., Publishers Amer. Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, N.Y. 

The “Evening Post,” New-York, 

A Newspaper. 

Now, as always, pledged to the advocacy of the Great 
Principles of Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, Free 
Wex and Free Trade ! 

Pleasant Words. The following complimentary express¬ 
ions arc selected from numerous notices of this Journal: 

“ The ’’ Evening Post of Nevr York city—where else? for 
this paper has the proud cognomen of “The” Evening 
Post— is one of the most ably edited, racy and high toned 
p.apcrg in the country. We heartily bear witness to the 
ability, character and culture displayed in its management, 
and wish it even more prosperity in the next than it ha* ex¬ 
perienced in the last half century.— Chicago Post. 

The Evening Post is a pattern of typographical style and 
neatness, and the favorite of the literati of Goth.am. Its 
editorials, able and high-toned, are written in the interest of 
no party, are always up to the times, and often a little ahead. 
It is an acknowledged leader, and wields a powerful in¬ 
fluence upon the mind of the nation.—Rosimi Voice. 

The New York Evening Post is one of the largest news¬ 
papers of the United States, and always one of the best and 
most entertaining; its friends and readers are of the most 
substantial class in the country.— Taunton (.Mass.) Gazette. 

The Evening Post Is edited with as much ability as any 
paper in the country, and its instincts and principles are all 
in favor of freedom and the progressive party of the day.— 
Ilallowell Gazette. 

The Evening Post Is one of tlie very best papers we re¬ 
ceive; its editorials are thoughtful and dignified, its news 
judiciously and carefully selected, and a general culture 
and literary taste characterize its contents. As a good family 
and Jieiospaper, it has no superior.-As7ita6«to Sentinel. 

The Evening Post is an honor to American journalism. 
Dignified, direct, and forcible in style, its editorials are 
frequently models of linguistic purity and elegance. — 
Christian Intelligencer. 

Remittances should be made, if possible, by draft or 
Post-office order, payable In N. Y. Specimen copies free. 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers, 41 Nassau 
Street, New-York. 



Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for ward of space dsewhere. 


CO.”—jCnotlier Agriciiltwrist 
Publislter.—Last month, page 10, an addition to our 
editorial corps was noted, and we now have another pleas¬ 
ant announcement. In October, 18G5, it w'as stated that the 
previous Pubiisher had associated with himself Mr. 
Lucius A. Chase, of Boston. The copartnership thus 
formed, has gone on pleasantly and very prosperously for 
nearly a year and a half. But the business and editorial 
cares have ino'eased so rapidly, that, with the experienced 
and very effective aid of his partner, Mr. Judd has not 
found even the partial relief from severe labor that he has 
for years needed. The copartnership has therefore been 
still further enlarged by the addition of Mb. Samuel 
Burnham, Jr., who has for a number of years past super¬ 
intended the issuing of the extensive book and periodical 
publications of the American Tract Society, at Boston, 
Mass. (Our readers who also read the “ Child at Home,” 
will bo glad to recognize Mr. B. as the “Uncle Paul” 
and “Victor” of that paper.) That Mr. Burnham’s labors 
have been appreciated there, is pleasantly attested by 
the great surprise boxes, containing silver plate and other 
valuables, which have just followed him here, sent as 
tokens of regard and esteem by his late associates in the 
Tract House, and among business men of Boston, and by 
the teachers and scholars of the Sabbath School of Dr. 
Kirk’s church, of which he has been the superintendent for 
several years past. The present firm of Orange Judd & 
Co., will thus consist hereafter of Messrs. Orange Judd, 
Lucius A. Chase and Samuel Burnham, Jr. With this new 
aid, therefore, unless our friends insist upon increasing 
the business of this office far beyond the present bounds, 
which Indeed they seem inclined to do, Mr. Judd may 
iracnre that relief from unremitting and severe appli¬ 


cation, which he has so long needed, though he will, 
as the senior and largest proprietor, continue to superin¬ 
tend and advise in both editorial and business matters. 
We fear it will be difficult for him not to still endeavor 
to hold the plow and drive f but the associate editors 
and publishers intend to enforce upon him less labor and 
more leisure; for, in common with our readers, we desire 
that his period of public usefulness may be long extended. 
... .We give a hearty welcome to the incoming partner, 
and trust he may find his new Held of labor as pleasant and 
useful as his former one. Thus reinforced in both the busi¬ 
ness and editorial departments, with all the previous work¬ 
ing force continued, we expect the Agriculturist, in its 
new Quarter Century, will exhibit the results of increased 
energy and efficiency, and, with its adjunct book depart¬ 
ment, will accomplish much towards the diffusion of 
sound information, and the development and improvement 
of the important interests of the Farm, Garden, and 
Household.— Associate Editors. 

A I.iitcrary Newspaper.—Tlie New 
York Evening Post—edited almost as long as we 
can remember by our favorite American Poet, Wm. Cul¬ 
len Brtant, whose “ Thanatopsis ” we learned “ to 
speak in public on the stage” when a youth—is one of 
the best family, literary and general Newspapers in our 
country. We do not endorse or agree with all its politi¬ 
cal and financial views by any means; but aside from 
these peculiarities, we prefer it to almost any other jour¬ 
nal in the country, as a literary and family newspaper, al- 
M'ays safe from any thing that could possibly injure the 
morals of even the youngest member of a household. It 
is full of intelligence from all parts of the world. The 
Post, together with the Agriculturist, will supply most that 
is needed in a family, aside from the Religious Journals. 
The Evening Post is published Daily, Semi-Weeklj', and 
Weekly. The subscription price of the Weekly, (which, 
like the other editions, is a very large sheet), is $2 a year; 
and of the Semi-Weekly, $4.—In accordance with a prop¬ 
osition from the publishers, we will be happy to receive 
any subscriptions for that paper, in combination with the 
Agriculturist, as follows : — One copy of the AgrioMurist 
and one copy of the Weekly Evening Post, one year for 
$2.50. One copy of the Agriculturist and one copy of the 
Semi-Weekly Post, one year for $4. By this arrangement, 
a saving will be made to the subscribers. 

Tills Niaiiiliei’ Tate. — The immense 
press of business at the opening of the year—far greater 
this year than ever before—the necessity of re-making 
up the paper to increase its size beyond what was at 
first designed, some temporary ill health among our 
editorial corps, etc., have all combined to keep back the 
present number behind the usual time of going to press ; 
and though we make duplicate Electrotype plates of the 
pages, and shall use double presses on the forms, it will 
take some time into February, to get the last numbers 
into the mail bags. The March number is in active pre¬ 
paration, and we expect to get it off in time to reach most 
of our readers by the first day of the month. The process 
of printing Engravings in the beautiful style of this jour¬ 
nal, is necessarily slow. The utmost capacity of any 
presses yet made, which can print in our style, does not 
exceed 10,000 to 12,000 copies per day, and this requires 
five presses for the five forms—one on each side of each 
sheet, the extra sheet being turned and cut. 

5*Iireiiolos'y, etc.—A Subscriber objects 
to our advertising the Phrenological Journal, Journal of 
Health, and some other like things, and thus endorsing 
them. We do not endorse any of these things. Our rules 
require that Advertisers must be men who have both the 
ability and intention to do what they promise to do ; that 
eveiything must be above board, that the readers may be 
able to know just what is offered. Any thing of a secret 
or deceptive character, or of an immoral tendency, is ex¬ 
cluded. On matters of opinion, respecting politics, health 
theories, and the like, we suppose our readers intelligent 
enough to judge as to what they want. To meet every¬ 
body’s views and wishes, we should need to leave every¬ 
thing out. We have heard from the man who objects to 
planting apple trees even, on temperance principles, bnt 
we must advertise trees, nevertheless. 

Our Horticnltiirul Anniia.1, toth in 
Beauty and Intrinsic Value, excels even the expectations 
of the Publishers, and it will give great pleasure to every 
reader. Its contents have been pretty fully referred to al¬ 
ready. The first 24 pages gives on each left hand page a 
complete almanac adapted to the four leading sections of 
the country, and on the corresponding right hand page a 
calendar of operations for the month, which is valuable as 
a guide to the work to be done. The following 122 pages 
are filled with original and useful information, and many 
superb engravings on a great variety of topics. The work 
is in very neat style, and is ornamental as well as useful. 
This, with the Agricultural Annual, noticed elsewhere, 


may well find a place in every family. Taking into ac¬ 
count their intrinsic value and size, these are among the 
cheapest volumes ever issued. Price, in illustrated pa¬ 
per covers, 50 cents ; neatly bound in cloth, 15 cents. Sent 
post-paid at the same prices. 

American Agricultaral Aianraal 
Now Keady.—^After some delays from unforeseen 
causes, we are now happy to lay this New Annual before 
the public. It contains a number of exceedingly valna 
ble essays on subjects which are of universal interest to 
agriculturists. Prof. Johnson’s article upon Recent Pro¬ 
gress in Agricultural Science, is exceedingly valuable. 
Dr. Busteed’s notes upon the results arrived at by the 
Congress of Veterinarians, present facts which should 
have an important influence upon our Legislators, and 
have not been made public in this country in any other 
form. Col. Waring presents the most recent and sound¬ 
est views of the very important subject of Drainage ; and 
the same maybe said of Mr. Clough’s article on Sorghum. 
The practical views of Mr. John Johnston on Sheep¬ 
feeding ; Mr. Carpenter on Potatoes; Dr. Ilexamer on 
Bams ; Mr. Headley on Horse-Training, etc., will com¬ 
mend themselves to every discriminating man. There 
are, besides, numerous other articles, practical, ex¬ 
plicit, and thorough, on Wheat, Barley, Agiicultural Ed¬ 
ucation, Poultry, etc. The subjects are very fully illus¬ 
trated with engravings, of a high order of excellence. 
A Calendar of Opemtions, and numerous useful tables, 
rales for measurements of capacity, etc., are prefixed. 
This new Annual is certainly of great valne, and every 
cultivator of the largest or smallest portion of land, would 
do well to secure a copy of this first of the Annual series. 
Price, in paper covers, 50 cents ; neatly bound in cloth, 
15 cents. Sent post-paid, by mail, at the same price. 


Sundry Hnm'bng’s.—The past month has 
brought in the usual supply of letters reporting attempts 
to defraud the people. Our Assistant who takes charge 
of and classifies the letters in this department, sums up 
the rep§rts for the first half of January, thus : 5 different 
Medical Swindlers; 11 Sellers of vile Medical publica¬ 
tions and instraments; 6 humbug sellers of Ink and 
Washing Mixture Recipes; 38 operators in Lottery, Gift 
Enterprise, Watch, and Jewelry Tickets, (reported in 192 
letters); sundry prospective publications and periodicals, 
promised in return for lists of names of persons ; cheap, 
good-for-nothing Sewing Machines; some complaints of 
a Map Publisher, who keeps the money sent him and 
don’t send the maps; ditto, a Com Hnsking Machine 
maker, etc., etc., in all 66 operators, though many of the 
concerns are run by the same individuals under difierent 
names....The result of the Crosby House Lottery will 
make a multitude sick of such schemes, but there are 
thirty or more similar enterprises in the country, includ¬ 
ing several that “ come the benevolent dodge ” by at' 
taching to their schemes some pretended benefit for sol¬ 
diers, orphans, widows, etc., etc. We unhesitatingly 
pronounce each and all of these affairs detestable and 
unworthy of the slightest countenance or favor. For ev¬ 
ery dollar that goes to a good object, several other dollars 
find their way into the pockets of the operators—^no mat¬ 
ter how specious their statements and pretenses. It is 
high time that both the law and the good sense of the 
country should put a stop to this new form of the old lot¬ 
teries, alias “Gift Enterprises,” “Artists’ Unions,” 
“ Benevolent Enterprises,” “ Prize Concerts,” etc. 
Chicago is a present “head centre” in this line... .The 
Jewelry, Watch, and Dry Goods Ticket men still continue 
their operations. They send out circulars with tickets 
pretending to give the recipient a claim to some valuable 
article, or prize, fora small sum. Nine out of ten of these 
pocket the money sent them, and make no response to 
the letters of their victims, or when hard pressed, pre¬ 
tend the money has been lost by mail or otherwise. A 
few send out galvanized, showy articles “marked” at a 
high figure, but almost or quite worthless for use. Some 
do send out cheap but very taking articles, costing almost 
as much as they receive at first, so as to bait customers, 
and then they do the swindling afterwards. We warn 
the readers that every man who sends a circular and 
tickets, is a swindler, and every pretense of making you 
his special helper, is a fraud. Every other person in your 
own neighborhood whose address can be got, receives 
the same “private and confidential” offer as yourself. 

_Carey, Vandegrift & Co., of Sidney, Ohio, complain 

of the classification we gave their “ Soldiers’ Monument 
Association,” in October, and claim that “ its object is 
legitimate, and benevolent, its purposes honorable, and 
that all its pledges or promises will bo carried out in good 
faith.” We have no iufomiation to the contrarjq and give 
them the benefit of their statement. But their modus 
operandi is in the highest degree objection.al, certainly, 
and “ the end does not sanctify the means.” They have 
a scheme that is neither more nor less than a lottery. 
They try to dazzle the minds of people with the ^hopc of 
getting for $1, a $15,000 prize, also fine houses, a farm, 
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rarri.'i; , pianos, etc,, and on their lottery cirenlars, they 

pr'nt an article from the August A‘jncultun ;:, in a way to 

m.ake r.pp. ar to eudor^c enteriiri: like theirs_ 

To sliow the extent to which peopio arc pestered by 
the humt)u:; operators, a subscriber sends us ticenty-on« 
ciri-ulars, fnim as many dilTereut parties, most of which 
have recently been cut to him by mail. There must be 
many victimr: to thi ^c “wiudllie' achcmca, or the opera¬ 
tors could not i)ay the enormous expense they incur for 
printing, and the js’Stage on the millions of circulars they 

have sent out.V circular alxiut “Jackson's Universal 

Washing I'onipound,’’ quotes a tremendous putT from the 
“ .Vgricultnrist.’’ > paper bearing this name in.ay' 
liave said wltat is quoted—but not the Anurican “ Agri¬ 
culturist.'' We never heard of this compound before, 
but we C’ '-'tun all the recipes for washing compounds, 
that arc old around Uie country. Let Mr. Johnson tell 

icAaf " .\griculturist" he quotes_Several subscrilK-rs 

inquire about -undry “ JIutual i.’oal Companies.'’ There 
may bt; one or more good ones : after repeated solicita¬ 
tions. we Imve not gained eonfldcncc enough in any one 
ti- invest, though we have to uso a good deal of coal.... 
.lolin L. -Vndrews, of M.irion Co., O., like a go<jd many 
oiiicr unliung villains, ofl'ers for tioO to lie a |i500 ticket 
through al' - Ti; " Riuiellt Association.’’ Anybotly tliat 
will trust to a confess.-d liar, ou/jht to be cheated.—Uich- 
anl Adams, Itutfulo, X. Y., is another like Andrews; so 
is : ' F. ShiTwisMl, Providence, X. Y.,aJi(u BaUivia, X. Y., 
alioA Huron, X. Y_Dr. Thos. Andrews, aliai E. An¬ 

drews, of .Vlbiiiy, is -rattcring poison among the peojde. 
In the form of PamphleU- and Circulars, called “Good 
Samaritans," in which he ofl'ers murderous medicines, etc. 
Let every ii-ely, married or unmarried, beware of tnisting 
a word to his statements, as they value their health, their 
liv.-t, and their souls. There arc many others of this 
c’i's. In the same catalogue is a monster who assumes 
th.' nami'S of a pretended firm of French ladies, and 
dates fWjm a room in tlie “ Bible House," X. Y. City. 
He-ends a pamphlet tt'iH)ut “Married Life,” said to be 
“ by a Married Woman." After a great deal of palaver, 
he comes to the gist of the matter, which Is to advertise 
sundry villainous articles of “ French ’’ origin. Xone 
hut very foolish, and Insane people will risk their lives, 
hc.alth and money, by giving the slightest heed to this 
specious pretender. We are sad to know that tliousands 
of women, and men too, are enduring terrible anguish of 
body and mind, and dragging out a miserable existence, 
while many other thousands have gone down to early 


Small Fruit Cultiirisit.— 

Growers of small fruits will be glad to know that Mr. A. 
S. Fuller’s work is in hand, as all who arc familiar with 
hi.s works upon the grape and strawberry, will anticipate 
a valuable and practical treatise upon a subject that has 
of late years assumed great importance. There is a di¬ 
rectness and independence about Mr. Fuller’s writings 
that give tlicm a deserved popularity, and his forthcom¬ 
ing work will, no doubt, meet with the same favor that 
has attended his other productions. We have no work 
exclusively devoted to small fruits, and the one under no¬ 
tice will be very full in all particulars, from propagating 
the plants to marketing the fruit. The illustrations are 
all ready, and will be numerous and line. 

To “ .liitltorM.'* — Letters, concerning the 
publication of books, have been of late quite numerous, 
and perhaps a general statement of our position may save 
many the trouble of writing and us that of answering. 
Xo one tiecd make a book unless he has something new 
to say, or can present old facts better than they have been 
given before. There are books enough ; we wish better 
ones than any now extant. We cannot decide upon the 
publication of any work without first seeing the manu¬ 
script. In each case the manuscript will be submitted to 
competent judges, whose decision will be final, and no 
certificates or commendations from other parties can be 
of any use. Mere compilations of any kind are not want¬ 
ed at any rate—wo are not in the paste and scissors line. 

Itly Viiiey:ii*«l at Falceview. — We have 
just one request to make of the author of this book—viz., 
tliat he will allow us to give his name and thus put many in¬ 
quisitive people out of misery. M’riters upon grape culture 
suspect this or that person of the authorship, and we get 
numerous letters asking as a special favor the name'of the 
author. We arc under a pledge of secrecy which we 
shall keep until the author relieves us from it, and when 
he does, many will be amused at the wildness of their 
guesses. We can relieve the anxious ones to this extent. 
Tlie author doee live on the shores of Lake Erie, and more 
than one of those who have been so desirous to know 
who he is, have met him and talked grapes with him the 
present winter. His book is none the less valuable be¬ 
cause it has not his name, and is growing in favor because 
It relates experience in grape culture, and rests its 
popularity upon its own merits. Price, by mail, $1.25. 


graves, b’Cause they liavc been lured by the false state¬ 
ment-! of the-e very demon? on earth, who, to put money 
In their own pocket.-*, would sell sugar-coated arsenic to 
infant" and Idiots. We have little, if any more charity for 
the Ib ralds, the Timeses, and other Journals, which pub- 
li«h the .advertisement.- of these Madame Restclles, and the 
like, w ho make a busin<-ss of murdering the unborn inno¬ 
cents in hectacombs. and the fair daughters of our land 
aim-ot by the million... .We have hundreds of circulars 
pretending to be -ent out from Xassau-street, Cedar-street, 
Third-.\veuuc, Sixth-Avenue, etc., offering vile publica¬ 
tions, obscene pictures, etc. Xone of these parties arc 
ever to be found at the places they hail from, or if found, 
they have nothing for sale or to show to coffer*—they 
must be addressed by mall—and they never make any re¬ 
turn for money sent them, unless it is when they hope to 
make a larger sum out of their victims. 


<-lot>.-Uol. Marsliall P. Wilder, President of the 
American Pomological c’oclcty, informs us that, after cor- 
re-^ij^mding with th.! Western associates, he has fixed 
np.>n Si.ptemb<-r llth.as the day for the next meeting. It 
ir. found that this date will conflict as little as any with 
other pomological meetings. 


\m«‘rloan Fomolopry.—Doct. W.arder’s 
wrirk has been delayed, by the great number of illustra¬ 
tion* and the Ineonveniencc that attends the wide dis¬ 
tance Ix-twen publisher and printer. The book is now 
approaching completion, and will he one tliat will be wel¬ 
comed by every fruit-grower. Its introductory chapters 
upon propagation, the nur-ery, planting, pruning, etc. 
ar«- ftill that they well have formed a work of 

thein-elvfs The descriptive list of apples contains all 
the new introductions and peculiarly western varieties. 
The illustrations, all made expressly for the work, are 
fnim original drawings, and arc in a style superior to th^ 
of any pomological work heretofore published. O'er ^ 
varieties of apples will be figured, the majority of which 
wen- never before illustrated. In this work Doct. M arder 
presents his cJaHsiflcation of apples, in which he attempts 
to brii." the great mass of material into something like 
system" How far this will prove useftil to the pomolo^st 
will be proven by experience, and we have no doubt that 
»h.i author will welcome any suggestions that will f 
tate his object :-to aid in the determination of an un¬ 
known variety of fruit. We hope to liave the work ready 
during the present mouth. 


V. lAve Stock ]tlai’lcct« in. 18C«. 

-The following interesting statistics, prepared from the 
ccords kept at the Office of the American Agi'iculturist, 
rill give the reader some idea of the magnitude of the 
lealings in neat Cattle, Sheep and Swine, destined for 
Laughter, at the Metropolitan markets. To assist the 
lemory, we give the nearest round numbers, which difl’cr 
lilt slightly from the actual figures: Beef Cattle.— 
{eccipts 300,000 head ; value, about $32,000,000. 
Ve estimate the cattle—good, bad and indifferent—to 
verage 700 lbs. dressed weight each, and the average of 
11 safes at a trifle over 15 cents per lb. The weight of 
ressed beef amounted in round numbers to 210,000,000 
is. This equals 140 lbs. to each of one and a half mil- 
bn of people, adults and children included, which is 
bout the population supplied regularly by the New York 
ity markets, including Brooklyn, Jersey City, and a score 
f smaller suburban cities and villages... .Over half of 
hese cattle are credited to the single State of Illinois, one 
ixth to Ohio, one-eighth to New York, one-ninth to Ken- 
uckv, and one-thirtieth to Indiana, or about nine-tenths 
f) these five States... .To bring them all by railway, 15 to 
he car, would require 20,000 cars. Allowing 00 feet to 
car the cattle trains would stretch away nearly 200 
ailes .. .The price of extra cattle declined about 4 cents 
ler lb. net from January to December, medium grades 
bout 2 cents... .The actual weekly average receipts were 
758 a'’’alnat 5,2.55 in 1805, an increase of about 500 head 
icr week, which has been our estimate all along through 
he year of the probable increase, as our readers will rc- 
uember Veal Calve«.-Rcceipts 62,000, or an 
Lrage per week of about 1,200 head. This is 15 , 000 , or 
00 per week, less than in 1805, the decrease being doubt- 
ess due to the stringent measures f 

f Health to shut out young calves, or bobs, that m ere 
o largely sold in previous years.... Slieep antt 
hamb«.-Receipts 1 , 000 , 000 , (or ni|^« ^ 
0.30,000,) averaging very nearly 20,000 per week. This is 
bout‘200,000, or 4,000 per week in excess 
■car The price of the various grades ran down from 
^,10 cents per lb., live weight, in January 
, K,.,. I.lve Ilotrs. — Receipts, GOb O.JU, 

vSms 9.3 000 Jbove 1805, about the same as in 1804, and 
ctrly laif amilUon^ than in 1862 and 1863. The 
• Jrnnmvl betwceii lOc. and 12c. per lb., live weight, 

bTthe firs”! ten months, but ddined from 

\ f tn at the close of the year-Mllc u 

Sw* -RcStB. Bcant 5,000, the lowest number in 
mvrher one of‘ a dozen ycL past... .The toUl receipts 


in 1866 of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine destined for slau<rhter 
were, according to our 8tatistics,,fully 2,000,000 head. 

I.ook Over flae T;il>lc of Contemts. 

—Our readers who do not read the Table of Contents in 
each number of the Agriculturist, are apt to overlook 
valuable articles.^ For instance, many did not see the 
Market Reports in the December number, because they 
were not in the part of the paper where usually found. 

«ar«leMisig:for Frofit.— The rapid sale 
of this work shows that a treatise of this kind was needed, 
and that !Mr. Henderson’s recorded experience is eagerly 
sought after. As this is the only work in which the 
practice of commercial gardening is given, it has a value 
above that of any other on vegetable gardening, while for 
the private garden it is as useful a guide as any other. 
The value of the book is increased by a full chapter on 
the construction of the best form of houses for forcing or 
forwarding vegetables. As the same style of house is 
used by Mr. II. in his extensive propagation of plants, he 
has added an appendix on the “ Propagation of Plants by 
Cuttings.’’—A neat volume of about 250 pages, on excel¬ 
lent paper, and well illustrated. Sent by mail for $1.50. 


Aexv ^IVorli: on in Fi-ess. 

—Orange Judd & Co. have now in press and will publish 
early in the spring, a work entitled “ Dbaining foe 
Profit and Drainage fob Health,’’ by Geo. E. Waring, 
Jr., of New York, Engineer of the Drainage of the Cen¬ 
tral Park. This is a very thorough, complete, and prac¬ 
tical treatise, simply and easily followed. The subject of 
thorough farm drainage is discussed in all its bearings 
and also that more extensive land drainage by which the 
sanitary condition of any district may be greatly improv¬ 
ed—even to the banishment of fever and ague, typhoid 
and malarious fevers, as shown by New York experience. 

Hi-eclc’s JVew ICook of Flowers.— 

There are plenty of works in the style of a dictionary which 
tell something about flowering plants, what family they' 
belong to, and give some points of their history. Who¬ 
ever really loves flowers, and is not satisfied with these 
unsympathetic works, will turn with pleasure to Greek’s 
New Book of Flowers, where he speaks of them in a 
familiar, talky way, and as if he loved them. This is not 
a book made up by re-arranging antiquated English works 
on gardening, but one which was written, and written 
too because the author had something to say. It is the 
only flower-book that records personal experience, and 
when that experience is that of a veteran cultivator like 
Mr. Breck, avo care not how personal it is, for the more it 
tells just what he has done, the more the novice feels that 
he can do the same. In this work all the genera and the 
leading species are noticed, and their proper treatment 
given. Varieties come upon us in numbers every year, 
and for these the cultivator must consult the frequent is¬ 
sues of the florist and seedsman. Besides the annuals 
and herbaceous perennials, this work contains a descrip¬ 
tive list of the choicest flowering shrubs. A handsome 
volume of 480 pages, finely bound, well printed and illus¬ 
trated. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.75. 


40 FAOES!—Our old advertising patrons 
who have for years past done business with our readers, 
and learned by experience the value of the Agriculturist 
as a medium of communication with their customers, 
seem more anxious than ever to secure space in our col¬ 
umns. They will doubtless find many other agreeable 
business acquaintances among tens of thousands of new 
subscribers this year.-These, with some new adver¬ 

tisers, have crowded in upon us so much that to make 
room for a part of them only, we have added more space, 
and issue 40 pages-the limit of single postage rates. 
This is a double advantage to the readers, as they got an 
extra page of reading matter for every added page of 
advertisements, and as our advertisers are all believed to 
be responsible, reliable men, the advertisements are them¬ 
selves of great value to the readers—showing, as they do, 
St is for sale, where, and by whom. We advise a care¬ 
ful reading of all the advertisements, (there are no stale, 
ong stendingones among them).-AdvertiserB express so 

m ch pleLre at learning where they find so large a class 
muen picasun. ^ o thev meet througli 

of wide-awake enterprising readers as tney n ^ 

this ioumal, that we arc induced to repeat the request 

Journal their advertisements wero seen. 

wko Want Space, 

1 their orders in early. Those coming after the 
r'V'^^e meceffi^ month, have no certainty, and in 
will have but httle likelihood of finding admission 
. ... Tt. takes almost a month to work off our 
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lIopH ill Calilbi'iiia,.—Daniel Flint, of 
Sacramento Co., Cal., writes: “Last year I grew on live 
acres of ground 12,000 lbs. of No. 1 hops. The largest 
yield was on one and one-half acres, which produced 
4600 lbs., or a little over 3000 lbs. to the acre. My hills are 
planted seven feet each way, 888 to the acre, or 1.332 on 
the one and one-half acres, nearly 314 lbs. to the hill.” 

A CJootl Crop of Clover Seed.—A cor¬ 
respondent in York Co., Pa., in reference to an article in 
the A(jHculturist for January, states, that one of his neigh¬ 
bors, Mr. Joseph Irwin, raised 30 bushels of clover seed 
from 9 acres, and sold it for $9.15 per bushel. The first 
crop of hay yielded 20 tons, which he estimates at $10 
per ton, or $200. The seed brought $.329.40, making 
$529.40 as the produce of the nine acres in one season. 

Comfort for Cows isi “Staiicliiosis.” 

—Our readers know that we have always objected to the 
use of Stanchions for fastening cows in stables on the 
ground of inhumanity, and because the cows’ discomfort 
detracts from their value to their owners. Mr. L. Safford 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, has invented and pat¬ 
ented a style of 
Stanchion which, to 
a considerable ex¬ 
tent, obviates this 
objection, and, giv¬ 
ing the cows com¬ 
fort, adds to the 
profit of keeping 
them, while all of 
the conveniences of 
stanchions are re¬ 
tained. It is simply 
a contrivance by 
which each set of Stanchions is hung like a door, so that 
the cow can swing it half around and lie at ease whan she 
likes. We heartily advise those using, or wishing to use 
stanchions, to address the inventor.—See advertisement. 

• Hleat for Fowls to make tliem CiJiy. 

—One subscriber asks, what food will induce fowls to 
lay ? another asks about scrap cake; another about hogs’ 
lights and similar offal. To those we would say: It is 
the nature of fowls in good health to lay, and they cannot 
help it—the eggs will come. Scanty fare will reduce their 
laying propensity, and on very short commons, eggs cease 
altogether. Rich food promotes the tendency; certain 
seeds, like buckwheat, sunflower and hemp seeds in¬ 
crease it, and meat of any kind does the same. All this, 
however, forces the fowl into an unnatural state, and 
ordinarily shortens her life. The eggs, besides, have often 
a poor flavor. Occasional feedings of fresh meat, like the 
lights of hogs chopped fine, are very good in winter 
when the fowls find no insect food. They need, besides, 
hearty food in cold weather, especially if they are not 
kept in warm houses. In very cold weather, hens run¬ 
ning about and roosting in exposed places, will not lay, 
though richly fed ; their food goes to keeping them warm. 

Cliicken Ailments — Crnpcs.—“ Hoo- 
sier ” writes as follows: I notice a great many articles on 
chicken ailments, especially gapes, but do not remember 
seeing lime recommended as a cure. In the summer my 
chickens, a fine brood of eighty or more, took to gaping, 
and every chick, least unto the greatest, went around 
squeaking as though they wished to discharge their “wind¬ 
pipes.” I “ tried the horse hair, feather, and turpentine,” 
gnd almost everything I heard tell of, but nothing availed 
to stop the dire disease. Next I turned my attention to¬ 
ward the diet and drink. First, I removed the entire vil¬ 
lage to a clean grassy spot; each time I fed them, I put a 
good quantity of lime in the feed, which was a mixture 
of cornmeal and wheat bran. The drinking vessels were 
cleaned thoroughly each morning, and filled with clear, 
fresh water, pretty well whitened with lime. In less than 
a week the chickens quit dying, and began to improve 
amazingly. Not another chick died after the first week 
of this new course of treatment. The tonic and anti-acid 
properties of the lime imparted an invigorating influence 
upon the systems of the chicks. Give fowls plenty of 
lime to eat, lime and ashes to wallow in, and they will 
never be lousy, nor lay soft-shelled eggs. 

Sorgrhnm Vineg^ar.—“ J. S. C.,” -writes; 

A’e have never succeeded in making vinegar from Sor¬ 
ghum juice without boiling; but if it be boiled away one- 
third or one-half,'t will make good vinegar. We have 
made Sorrhumi vinegar for a number of years, and we 
made the nes'. from the white skimmings and washings 
of the finishing pan. As soon as the juice begiils to 
thicken up in boiling, or when it gets to be very thin 
syrup, a whitish scum rises, which, if saved and diluted 
with rain water, will make a number one vinegar. Vin¬ 
egar can be made from good Sorghum syrup, (one gallon 
of syrup to two of rain water), but it will not work as 


quick and is no better than that made from the skim¬ 
mings. The reason of this I suppose is, that the skim¬ 
mings contain something that acts as a ferment. Keep 
the skimmings untii the following spring, add about as 
much water as you have skimmings ; be sure and leave it 
sweet enough, for the sweeter it is the better the vinegar 
will be; then, if it is too sweet to work well, add more 
water; put it in vinegar or whiskey casks, and set in a 
sunny place to work. 

Frize Essays oa Ilouselceepin"-.— 

By reference to the Household depm-tment it will be seen 
that instead of a single first prize of $100, we have award¬ 
ed three such prizes. The names of two of the success¬ 
ful ones are given with the instalments of their essays ; 
the other is Miss Eva M. Collins, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Molasses Calce.— By Mrs. Nellie Foster.— 
Take of Sorghum molasses 2 cupsfuls; 1 cup of butter, 
melted; yolks of 4 eggs, half cup of milk, 3 cups of flour, 
half tcaspoonful of soda dissolved in a small quantity of 
the milk. Thoroughly stir as each article is added; 
whites of 4 eggs beaten. A very fine light molasses cake. 

Coolciag^ Xripe.— Letty Ermine says : Dip 
the salted pieces of tripe in com meal, and fry in butter. 
Let the butter (a small portion) be quite hot before putting 
in the tripe, and then it will become a handsome brown 
color. Another way is, to cut the tripe in very small 
squares or strips, and stew it in milk, at last adding a 
little butter, pepper and salt, 

Stice FiidiliMjj;-. — L. Stanley, of Maine, 
gives the following recipe: Take one cupful of rice, 
boil H in a small quantity of water until tender; when 
done, it should be almost dry. Then add one cup of 
sugar, one cup of raisins, previously boiled 15 minutes, 
two eggs and three pints of milk; salt and spice to taste. 

I>oor Mats.— Letty Ermine writes: “ In a 
recent item upon ‘ door mats ’ you do not mention one 
variety. Take any such pieces as might be used for rag- 
carpet—pantaloons, sacks, old flannels, pieces of baize, 
etc., cut into strips, and braid theeasy three-strand braid. 
Sew this braid with carpet thread, in circular or oval 
shapes, to lay by the doors in the dining room, at the foot 
of the back stairs, etc. They are so firm, that they are 
not easily kicked up. A large oval is very agreeable laid 
by the dining room stove. By a trifling effort, the red 
flannel, and the brown and black clothes and green baize 
can be made into a very tasteful little matter.” 

Wai’ts on Mantis. —“ Moorestown,” N. J. 
These excrescences are sometimes very obstinate, and 
again disappear so readily that a number of absurd reme¬ 
dies have acquired a popular reputation. The surgeon 
disposes of them by means of various caustics, but these 
are not recommended for domestic use, unless one under¬ 
stands the nature of the articles and exercises proper 
care. Perhaps the safest general remedy is strong acetic 
acid, applied to the warts evei-y few days. 

'I’o Color Brown.— By L. Stanley, of Maine. 
—Make a dye of common alder bark. First dip the ar¬ 
ticles in this, then wring them out and dip them into 
weak lye. This will make the color light or dark, accord¬ 
ing to the strength of the alder dye. It is a fast color. 

A Crood. Faper Cntter.—Grandmother’s 
Knitting-needle, if it is stiff enough. Try it on the Ag^'i- 
culturist. It will not do so well on the last novel. 

Fainting- Floors. — This is sometimes 
done in alternate squares or diamonds of different colors 
to imitate variegated marbles. But if the floors are much 
used, the paint soon wears off in patches and looks bad¬ 
ly. One color we think in better taste, and the natural 
color of the wood, kept perfectly clean, the best taste of all 

Manuiactnred Manures—Informa¬ 
tion Wanted, from Farmers.—That there are 
some good “ artificial fertilizers” made, we have no doubt; 
but we are quite sure that there is a very large amount of 
cheating in this line, besides a great deal of really worth¬ 
less stuff sold by innocent dealers who are working under 
false theories. One of the common frauds is the manu¬ 
facture of a good article until a reputation is established 
and “ certificates ” obtained, and then often adulterate 
or depreciate the fertilizer. In order to collect some 
information on the subject, we solicit from each of our 
readers M'ho have used any kind of special or manufactur¬ 
ed fertilizer, a report on the results. Let us know briefly: 
1st, about the date of first using; 2d, the name of the 
fertilizer; 3d the manufacturer’s name; 4tli, the seller’s 
name; 5th, did it appear to pay; 6th, did it pay so well 
that its use was continued more than one vear, and if so, 
how many years ; gth, if still in use, is it as good as when 


first sold. We want the fiiiluresall reported as well as the 
successes ; the manufacturers take good care to learn of, 
and give us the latter. The plainest farmer can write out 
brief answers to the above simple questions.- We do not 
want; these reports for publication in detail, but to gather 
some general results that will be given, if we can have 
full reports from all our readers. 

• Brazilian Sngar Cane.— Mr. Charles J. 
Smith, U. S. Consul at Para, Brazil, has left at the Agricul- 
tw'ist office a few specimens of Sugar Cane, 15)4 feet high, 
^nd carrying a diameter of 2 inches to a hight of nearly 
10 feet from the ground. We never saw finer cane. 

Fears in California. — Daniel Flint, 
Sacramento, asks if any one can beat him in raising 
pears. In February he set a cion of the Bartlett, and in 
September following he cut off the limb and exhibited it 
at the State Fair. It contained 12 pears and -w-eighed 12 
pounds. This will do, even for California, a State from 
which we look for great things in horticulture. 

TTronlile -vvitli Strawberry Flants. 

—J. Arnold, Paris, C. W. We do not recognize the worm 
that killed your strawberry plants, from the description. 
Next year send specimens to B. D. Walsh, Editor Practical 
Entomologist, Rock Island, Ill. He or some of his asso¬ 
ciates will be glad to study them up for you. 

Bait for Slsig-s. —L. Langwor, Rutland Co , 
Vt., says, that a spoonful of malt placed here and there, 
and covered by a flower pot or other dish to prevent their 
access to it, will prove very attractive to slugs, which will 
assemble around the bait during the night and may be 
killed in the morning. Next to malt, he has fSiund grated 
carrots used in the same way to be the most attractive bait.^ 

A’ew Ilaad-weeder. —Mr Geo. P. Allen, 
of Woodbury, Conn., is the inventor and patentee of the 
little implement which we represent in the accompanying 
engraving. It is a scuffle-hoe, consisting of a thin steel 
blade, -ivith two cutting edges. These edges consist of a 

series of acute teeth 
sharpened from the 
under side. Held 
naturally, by a man 
standing erect, the 
blade lies perfectly 
flat upon the ground, 
and raising or lower¬ 
ing the handle gives 
it a tendency to en¬ 
ter, if shoved or 
drawn. The com¬ 
mon straight-bladed 
scuflle-hoe, though 
sharp, often meets 
with considerable 
resistance from roots of grass and weeds, and frequent¬ 
ly slips over them; even hard lumps of soil obstruct its 
movement. This one readily passes through the clods, and 
cuts any kind of roots with ease. It is especially adapted 
to hoeing among garden vegetables, carrots, onions, and 
other root crops in the field. We ourselves used one of 
these weeders last year with entire satisfaction. 

Tlie Apple as a Fear Stocls:.—“T. J. 

P.” proposes to set out apple trees the coming spring, 
and the following spring to graft them with pears. The ap¬ 
ple is not a good pear stock—tne trees are generally short 
lived'. We cannot advise our friend to proceed in this 
way, and we do not see any reason why he should not set 
out pear trees at once. The answer to the question “will 
pears pay?” will depend very much upon the locality, 
and no clue to the place is given to this in the letter. 

Slii-iib lor a drave.— J. B. Bowman, 
Blair Co., Penn. Plants with white flowers are generally 
preferred for cemetery decorations. Among the best of 
these are St. Peter’s Wreath, Spircea hyperidfdia. the 
Mock Orange PhUadelphus., and Beutzia gracilis. These 
are all readily obtained from the nurseries and are hardy. 

Ho-w Far Apart? — “J. W. B.,” Iowa, 
wishes to set an orchard, and is told by some to set his 
trees 13 feet apart, and by others to put them at the dis¬ 
tance of two rods. Both may be rig’nt, as there is a great 
difference in the habit of trees. Two rods is the old rule, 
and is applicable to all large-groMung varieties, such as 
the Fall Pippin, Tallman’s Sweet, etc., while the Red 
Astrachan and others may be set at half that distance 
Those who advocate close planting claim that the trees 
protect one another. We cannot tell what your trouble¬ 
some vine is, from the description; send specimens 
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-■^lurK M. M. s.,” Xushua, 

X. n., 11‘, thl-i; Tt) i’ai-h coni of drj* muck add 1 bush¬ 
el live ash. sand I (luart-of silt, and mix well, and pile 
to shed T. S.," Westchester Co., X. Y., 

pnH'e. ds as follows : Slake lime with as much stronaf 
brine tan old meat or fish brine preferred, or brine made 
from the refiisr salt of a packin;' house!, as it will take 
up and not become wet. This is scattered over layers of 
nflick dried by a f.-w weeks exposure to the air, u.sin^ 
about i bushel to the cubic yard."—This i.sa larje propor¬ 
tion ; it is usual to recommend the lime and salt mixture 
at the rat. of 1 or 2 bushels to the cord (.I'iS cubic feet). 

Sir|»|»iy or <; 1 I 2 I 1 IO. —A correspondent of 
the N. ^ . Times .says: Durinit tlic month of November, 
isiw;, 33 vessels of .TK^.U tons loaded fptano at the Chin- 
ch.a-, princiiially 4»^ur»pe. It is estimated that there are 
about aiO.OOO toii'iwokguano on the Gttunnappe Islands, 
which the IVniviiihs have commenced to work. The 
islands ire within seven miles of the main laud. The guano 
at theif linchas vvill be e:;4iausted in about two years. 

lion .'Vlaiiiiro. —‘MV. 11. S., of Bitfralo,” W. 
Va.. Inquire^ about the use of this article. It is one of the 
b< t kinds of manun:. better then muck that is sold under 
f di tmeof i^^uano. It is -ootl spread and plowed-in in 
n >‘fl or tranlen. It is more commonly u.sed as a fertilizer 
lath - hill for all kinds of farm and trarden crops. It is 
q.rte too stroinr to usfl_ by itself, and should either be 
Uilx 'd with four or flvo flmes its bulk of muck or loam, 
p?ib^ mixt d with earth In the hill at the time of planting, 
rn.'iluti d it will destroy mo.-t seeds that it comes in con- 
la- t w ith. 


Spi'i ii" licut on — A. A. 

< . d;,.j’f \V -t Virginia, has some land grubbed an 
r- ar ! *'v . win' r, and asks what is the best variety of 
HlJiiiig wheat to - iw. time of sowing, quantity per acre, 
.•ti'. :S:;w the b St kind that can be obtained in the 

l; -ighborhoiHl, and as early as the land is in fit condition 
to work -a bu.'hel and a lialf to two bushels per acre. 

SpriiiK’ Wlirnt in Wisoonsin. — A 

Far:;; -r's t-’lub in Fond du I-ic Co., Wisconsin, passed an 
unanimous vote that the /’</< w.as the best and most 
profitable variety of spring wheat to sow in that County. 
We mention th • fact, not for the pnrjiose of creating a 
demand for seed of this well known and excellent variety, 
but rather to commend the action of the club. If farmers 
li! dltTen nt parts of the country, when they meet together, 
w' ii>l take a Ic -on from our horticulfural friends, and 
bike a vote a.s to what are the be-t varieties of seeds, etc., 
they would -oon be in p..-session of much useful infor- 
ro-itlon. I.<d the vote be intelligently and honestly taken. 


SowinsT Wintfi* Wheat in !«*i>rin". 

_.lo ill t.ihuan. of .Minne-ota, writes us, th.at the crop of 

pn-iiig wheat in ISiW) was very heavy and badly ItMlged, 
aiid in luirvef.ing, several bushels per acre were shelled 
out and sprouted, and grew on the ground. There was a 
henvy fall of snow which remained all winter and until 
the first of A; -:1. The spring wheat whi. U came up the 
Cii: po vious. did not winter-kill, and many farmers left a 
f \T sen - to see what it would come to. Mr. G. says, his 
wheat was cut with a “header,” b-aving a very high 
stubble, which he burnt, then harrowed the ground once 
and lea ten acri s to grow to wheat, lie had 1*1 bushels 
of tincommonly fine wheat. He ask.-- thi: opinion of the 
Aiiiyriran whether it will Iks safe to use this 

whe.T. for seed the coming spring? We should be afniid 
to risk too much of it. Spring wheat can be obtained by 
sowing winter wheat in the spring, and continuing to do 
so :intn the de.slred habit is c: mblished. Rut until this 
h.abit is fonned, there is danger that a good portion of the 
wheat would not mature. Mow far this spring variety 
1ms iM-en changed into a winter wheat, by once sowing in 
the fall, is uncertain, and we would not like to risk sow- 
lu ' a large area. Sow a few acres, as early ai pone/ble, and 
if'the -.ason is favorable, the [iroliabilities arc, that you 
will g.-t wheat of better quality than the proper sjiring 
varieties will yield. 


niMl lEaniiro Sowor. 

- Mr .1 I? Grinnell, York Co., I’a., wants to know where 

he can "et a gcMHl coni planter that drops two rows at a 
time ■ind soivs guano, plaster, etc., at the same time. We 
do not know of one that we can recommend. There may 
be one; certainly, such a planter is much needial. On 
urnry soils it is very beneficial to drop a little plaster or 
supeniimsphate with the seed, to give the plants an early 
start. This is imiiorbint on all crops, but especially so 
with (■■>rn. A strong, vigorous growing young plant is 
almo-l invariably followed, on good land, liy a large yield. 
I'eruvian -.ruano, however, should not be dropped with 
the see.i, «s a gooil article will certainly injure it. (^r- 
dinarv superphosphate will not hurt any ^ 

.re some superphosphaf.-. which an. impregnated with 


tile liquid from gas-works to fimiish ammonia, which will 
destroy seed, and should be used with great care. 

Wheat in Ittaiuo.—A[. II. Allen, of York 
Co., ^Ic., wishes “ to raise wheat enough the coming sea¬ 
son for home consumption,” but says, he “is ignorant of 
the rigid way to proceed.” Soil, a sandy loam. Proposes 
to use bone-dust or superphosphate. A mixture of super¬ 
phosphate and Peruvian guano, half and half, would be 
better—s.ay 100 lbs. of each per acre. If fine bone-dust, 
GOO lbs. per acre. Sow these manures broadcast and har¬ 
row them in before putting in the wheat. Break up the 
manures fine, and run them through a sieve to take out all 
the lumps. If mixed with equal parts of sifted coal 
aslies (not wiMid ashes), or with fine sand, it w'ill enable 
you to distribute the manures more evenly. Make the 
ground as mellow- as psssible. Spring wheat differs from 
winter wheat, we think, in requiring a looser and mel¬ 
lower soil. Sow as soon as the snow goes off and the 
land can be got ready, or else do not sow until rather late. 
Where the midge is troulilesome, late sown wheat some¬ 
times escapes, while tliat which is sown moderately early, 
is destroyed. We slioiUd prefer, liowever, to sow early, 
as late sown frequently gives only a liglit, yield. Make 
the land rich, mellow and dry-; sow early and rather 
thick—say 2‘i to .3 bushels per acre. Thick seeding, we 
think, favors early ripening. 

€■0041 Ibr Hpiypl I—“Zero,” writing from 
South Pass, in Southern Illinois, says, that seeing a notice 
a year or two since in the old Genesee Farmer of a 
turnip measuring about 8 or 0 inches across, ho meas¬ 
ured some of his that beat Father Harris ” by 1 inch ; 
but ho “ thought it would be too bad to brag over the old 
gentleman about one inch,” so he let it go. “ But,” he 
adds, “the story I have now I can't hold. Ezra Pierce 
raised a crop of Strapleaf turnips, a great many among 
which w-eighed 10 to 11 lbs. each, and one, 13 lbs. cleansed 
weight, ‘no grease nor dust.’ This one measured 31 
inches around. Will not ‘Egypt’ beat the world for 
large turnips ? We have a kind of sweet potatoes, called 
‘ Bermudas,’ which weigh 8 to 12 lbs. If you have state¬ 
ments of any big things, please publish them, so as to 
give us a chance to get ahead another year.” 


with common shingle nails. The pan holds about 250 
gallons. The furnace is built of brick, and made wide 
enough so that the wooden sides of the pan will come 
just outside of the wall. The fiue is made 2, bricks by 3, 
that is 2 feet by 10 inches, and about 10 foot high, with 
furnace door and grate. That part of the flue or chimney 
which is exposed to the weather, should be built with lime 
mortar, but the furnace will last twice as long if laid up 
nith common clay. The door and space under the pan 
should be made large so as to take in brush, com stalks, or 
any light material for fuel. A quick, blazing fire is better 
for boiling than one made of solid wood. A large scoop 
holding about 2 gallons, is very convenient for emptying 

the pan.-In making mush, have an old broom cut off 

to within six inches of the handle, and stir briskly with 
this to keep the material from burning. Put out the fire 
as soon as the mush is cooked. It will take but little 
wood, and not over 45 minutes to cook six barrels of 

mush.-^In boiling potatoes, it would pay to have a 

cover to the pan.” 

Carrots for Spring Feed.—“M. H. 

S.,” says: Four quarts of oats, with 6 or 8 good-sized 
CaiTOts, will go farther in feeding a horse than eight 
quarts of oats without the Carrots. Alone, the roots are 
excellent feed for cows in the spring before grass comes. 
Also chopped fine, and mixed with ground oats, they 
make the best of feed for sheep ha^-ing early lambs. 

Worlcinjf Cows in tlie Yoke.—Clias. 
W. Treadwell, of Rockingham County, N. H., has sent 
us a beautiful card photograph of a floral car drawn by a 
pair of cows, which figured at the late County Pair. He 
says they use the cows for all kinds of light work, plow¬ 
ing old land, harrowing, hauling wood, etc., and find 
them serviceable and uninjured in their milk. They are 
5 years old, well broken, give 14 quarts of milk each a 
day. Moderate labor will cause a cow to eat more, digest 
it better, and probably improve her health were she to be 
kept in a stable. In the pasture she gets an equivalent 
amount of exercise, and with it the better health and ap¬ 
petite. Much labor immediately reduces the yield of 
milk, and impairs the quality of that which is obtained. 


■^Varts oa Cows’ 'Feats.—J. E. Blake, 
wants to know how these may be removed. If the warts 
arc drawn out, and a waxed linen or silk thread is tied 
close down to the roots, they dry up and drop off after a 
while—generally without making a sore. If suppuration 
takes place, it may be treated like any cut or wound. 


Appli cation for Cliappccl Ilanils 
and Cair-bitten Teats.—Dr. “Hoosicr,” of Rush 
Co.,Ind., sends us the following sensible note : “ It is about 
this time of the year that the young folks, and often old 
ones, arc complaining of chapped-hands and lips. Now, 
this state of the human economy is quite annoying, espec¬ 
ially to the ladies ; consequently, almost everybody is 
hunting after hcal-all ointments, and soothing lotions. 
I have used a simple mixture for many years, with great 
success. It is made as follows; Take 1 oz. Glycerine, 
add 15 grains of Tannin, shake thoroughly, and it will 
soon dissolve. Apply this preparation to the chapped 
surface, once or twice a day. A few applications will 
sufllce to cure. This mixture is valuable, also, for the 
cbajiped and calf-bitten teats of cows. Rub the teats 
just before milking. It is readily washed off.” 


to Flow. W. F. 

Brown says: “At the West, we always use the single 
line on the near or left-hand horse, and couple the other 
by a jockey stick, about four feet long, fastened to the 
hames’ ring of the line horse, and to the bit of the oft’ 
horse. The jockey stick has a chain about six inches 
Ion-- at each end, with a '1' or cross piece attached to slip 
through the rings. Any patient man can teach a horse in 
one or two days to go better than with double lines. A 
imll on the line means haw, and a jerk, gee. The horse 
soon catches your idea by these signals, and obeys as 
readily as by the bit, in the ordinary way. Ihc line is 
buckled into a ring on a rein buckled to the bit, and 
iias-cs between the hames, and is kept to its place by the 
rein that you check the horse’s head up with, that being 
put over it. 'The rein is held by a loop over the left hand. 
This method of driving remedies the difficulty complained 
of by our friend who “ walks and talks” on the farm. 
[Will he please take notice, and will Mr. Brown please 
try again.— Eds.] 


fins F<>o4l lor Stock.— W. F. 

' Ohio, recommends the Sorghum pan as the 
■1 out for this purpose. lie says: “ My jam is 
and about 3 wide at the bottom. The sides, 
2dneh stiff') are sloped at an angle of 45 degrees, 
t iron bottirm (No. 18 iron, I believe,) is heavy 
cted together, aiff then nailed on to the wood 


Fat Figs—Ilow to Make Tlseia.— 

Mr. Allen, of Missouri, wants to know how it is possible 
to make pigs weigh from 260 to 300 lbs. dressed, in nine 
months from birth. This is rather more than the average 
performance of Yankee pigs, but it is by no means unu¬ 
sual, even with the mongrel stock found in their yards. 
The pigs are dropped about the first of March from a large 
thrifty sow. The mother has a plenty of straw for her 
bed, and a nice waim sty, with a’ small yard attached. 
After she is nicely over the birth of her litter, she is well 
fed with skim milk, boiled potatoes, and a provender 
made of Indian corn and oats ground together. This is' 
cooked and is fed warm three times a day, and with great 
punctuality and as much as she will eat up clean. She 
never has a chance to waste an ounce of flesh in squealing 
for her meals. ■This is a matter of great importance. 
The pigs fed on such a mother should not be more than six, 
if to get the best results. The pigs have all the milk the 
mother affords, and as soon as they begin to feed from the 
trough, they share her messes, which are increased in 
quantity as the pigs grow. The rule is to give just as 
much of the swill as they will eat up clean. On dairy 
farms they have all the skim milk, and where they can 
drink in addition to the provender. The pigs are kept 
growing every hour from birth until they are slaughtered. 
They sometimes have clover, grass, weeds, or green com 
stalks thrown into the pen for a little change of diet, but 
the staple is the provender and plenty of it The last 
few weeks the potatoes are dropped, and they are fed al¬ 
most wholly on corn meal or raw corn. Pork, thus made, 
is of splendid quality, and it is by no means uncommon 
to have pigs so treated weigh from 200 to 300 lbs. dressed, 
at nine months old. 


Raising Calves ky Ilancl.-A Cali- 

niia correspondent says: “I have taken calves from 
ic to two days old to as many weeks, and taught them 
St to drink milk warm from the cow. When they are 
;cd to this, add a handful of corn meal, (or better stiU , 
1 meal), and stir well while they are 
ilk may be withheld at perhaps three weeks old by giv- 
more tea and meal; barley or whgat meal will do pei- 
rps better than corn. Tea is the best substitute for 
ilk and should be made from good sweet hay, and not 
eeped too long. If the calves are troubled with scouies, 
op the meal a day or two, and give a little new milk, 
they arc constipated, give a little more oil meal or rye 

eal.” _ 

iT'iiii' I>evoii Steers.—A correspondent at 
,rt iyron has a pair that weighed 1540 Ibs^ at one year 
d ami 2534 at twenty-one months old. Ihis speak* 
3 ll for the stock, and for the care taken of them. 
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l»y Mail.— -It is a great convenience 
to tliose who livo at a distance from seedsmen and nnr- 
serios to be able to obtain plants and seeds tlii'ough the 
mail, Tlie ordering of seeds to ho received in this way 
is very common, and, some seedsmen do an almost ex¬ 
clusively mail business. Parcels of plants of moderate 
size !iro also easily transmitted by post, andthough there 
have been some loss of plants by this mode of conveyance, 
it has generally been duo either to improper p'acking or 
to sending them in too warm a season. But few nursery¬ 
men, doing a large business, care to be troubled with 
smali orders by maii at the season when they are crowded 
with large orders, and we find that it is mainly the dealers 
in small fruits who offer to transmit piants by post. One 
of the first to go into the business of mailing plants was 
Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa., and. as will be seen by his 
advertisement, he is so well pleased with his experience 
in this matter that he not only offers to mail plants, but 
to guarantee their safe arrival. His offers of collections 
of vines, etc., by mail, are worthy the attention of those 
intending to plant. We received plants from Mr. K. by 
mail long before we ever knew him, and had reason to be 
satisfied with the condition In which they reached us. 
We have before spoken of the extent of Mr. Knox’s small 
fruit establishment, at which there are abundant facilities 
for producing and packing plants, and his reputation is a 
sufficient guarantee that he will do what he promises. 

Mild for Trc©-S*e4ldlers.— At the Annu¬ 
al Meeting of the Illinois Horticultural Society, the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

Whebeas, The progress of horticulture has been very 
much impeded by tree-peddlers, through their ignorance 
and dishonesty in selling trees untrue to name, at enor¬ 
mous and unusual prices, sometimes delivered in cold and 
freezing weather, by which farmers and amateur fruit¬ 
growers have been discouraged and disgusted; therefore, 
Ii€Solv6d^ That this Society as a body of fruit-growers, 
farmers, legitimate nurserymen and others, do emphati¬ 
cally denounce the business as empirical and injurious 
to the best interests of horticulture and the prosperity of 
the State. 

Resolved, That there is no good reason why the author¬ 
ized traveling agents of reli.abls nurserymen should not 
be treated with the same respect as the traveling agents 
of any other useful business, and that these agents be not 
confounded with the tree-peddlsrs. 

Mwarfs.— I. H. ElliSj Butler 
Co., Iowa, says that there are agents selling “ standard 
dwarf” fruit trees, and asks if there is any such thing. A 
dwarf tree is generally considered to mean one grafted 
upon a dwarfing stock. Thus, the pear is dwarfed by 
Avorking on the quince, the apple on the Paradise apple, 
etc. Trees on free stocks may bo made dwarfs by proper- 
dy pruning branches and roots. It is a matter as much of 
training as of stock, and we knoAV of “ dwarf” trees—i. e. 
originally on quince roots—that have become standards! 
The agent who protends to have a new sort of toees called 
“standard dwarfs” is not to be believed. 

Kepoi-t oftlie S>epa«-t3Eaesit ofAgri- 

cultur* for 18 65.— This document is received. It is 
a volume of G08 pages, in the usual style, full of pictures, 
with much valuable information and many blunders. We 
shall, perhaps, take space to review it at another time. 

Americasa Seeds. —An importer of English 
seeds said to us a few days ago that “All American seed 
raising is a myth.” Now we would like to have some 
statistics about American seeds. We believe that the 
amount of garden seeds raised in this country is far from 
being mythical,” and we know that for many things 
our gardeners will pay any price for American seeds, when 
they know Avho raised them, rather than take imported 
ones. Do Brill, of Newark, N. J.; Gregory, of Marblehead, 
Mass., Macomber, of Ithode Island, the various onion seed- 
growers of Connecticut, the different Shaker communities 
and others think that seed growing is a myth ? As soon 
as American grown seeds can be had, of reliable growers, 
the importations will decrease' and here is a profitable 
kind of culture that our wide awake small farmers Avill 
do well to look into. We do not advise ignorant people, 
who would grow cabbage seed from “ stumps,” to go into 
seed-growing, but those who know the conditions neces¬ 
sary to success and who have a ro])utation for truthfulness 
may M'ell give this attention. We knoAv people at the 
West who will not plant a carrot or a beet seed, unless 
they know that it has been i-aised by a “Shaker,” so 
thoroughly has the name of these people become identified 
with reliability. Flower seed-raising is certainly not a 
“myth,” for we saw last autumn a delivery of 15 pounds 
of one kind—Phlox Drammondii-at Thorburn’s, in John 
St., from a grower in Ncav Jersey, and this was not all of 
this one kind of seed that he expected to delivei". Does 
James Vick, with his 2.3 acres at Rochester, devoted to 
flower seed raising, consider that American grown seeds 


are all a “ myth ? ” There are a fcAv, and hut a few, varie¬ 
ties of seeds that can he better raised in other climates 
than ours ; but we believe that the majority of all garden 
and floAver seeds can bo rhised better here than abroad. 

Wliei-e Can S CJet It ?—A letter from. 
Dayton, O., asks; “Where can good seed of all kinds b« 
procured.” Tiiis is a sample of many letters that are 
pa.ssed by unnoticed, as our advertising columns give all 
needed information. Wo do not allow any one to adver¬ 
tise whom Ave knoAv to be unreliable, or against w'hom 
there are strong suspicions. We believe that aU adver¬ 
tisers, whose notices are admitted into our columns, will 
deal fairly, and we cannot recommend one nurseryman or 
seedsman in preference to another. Buy of the nearest 
nurseryman or seedsman, if he have the required articles. 

Com© West is the advice of the St. Louis 
Democrat to the thousands of unemployed workmen in 
our Atlantic cities. It says: “ A few dollars would place 
them in Missouri Avkere all kinds of labor are in demand 
and are paid high wages, Avhere the climate and the soil 
combine with inexhaustible mineral wealth to offer sure 
employment and prosperity to a million of industrious 
workers, and Avhere rich land sells for five dollars an acre. 
If he does not fancy the cultivation of the soil, pushing 
railroads are waiting for workmen of every kind. Build¬ 
ings, going up in every part of the State, are hindered by 
lack of workmen; mines are lying idle AA'ith inexhaust¬ 
ible wealth, scarcely hidden by earth’s russet carpet, for 
want of laborers.” This is wholesome advice to the 
class indicated. New York could with great benefit to 
itself and to the country spare fifty thousand,Avho are bare¬ 
ly liA’ing; here, they are consumers and add nothing 
to the wealth of the country. Their room is better than 
their company. There the fertile earth pines for their 
company and Avould hail their coming with joy. But let 
the tillers of the soil in the East stay at horns, and help 
US supply the greedy home market. 

Wlioleor BIsiir SSaeets.—“0. A. J.” asks 
if it 1* necessary to writs letters on a whole sheet, when 
a half sheet will answer as AA'ell. In all bnsiness letters 
it is customary to use only a li.alf sheet. In other letter.?, 
as in matters of etiquette generally,-it is rlifficult to lay 
down a rule. Those who wish to follow the usages of 
good society, will write all letters of ceremony, notes of 
invitation, etc., and will address all offici.als and digni¬ 
taries on a whole sheet, be it large or small. "We do not 
say that this is absolutely necessary, but it is an es¬ 
tablished custom, as is taking off one’s liat in entering a 
house-and it is better to fall in with it than to appear 
odd. In some countries the amount of re.spect of the 
AA'riter for tlie recipient of the letter is indicated by the 
AA'idth of tlie blank margin at the left hand side of the 
slieet, and we have seen tliis carried to the extent of 
leaving a margin lialf the width of the page. 

Uaiwiarrasited.— John Vanderbilt & Bros. 
haAm sent ns a circular of “ Hunt’s Hoosier Fodder Cutter,” 
in Avhich the Agriculturist is made to figure in an unwar¬ 
ranted manner. Hunt’s Cutter may be, for all Ave know, the 
best in existence, hut Ave have nothing just noAv to do with 
that. It publishes, among others, a certificate dated at the 
Office of the American Agricultnraflst, and signed by “ S. 
EdAA’ards Todd, Ag. Editor of Am. Agriculturalist,” etc. 

S. Edwards Todd is not and never was the “Agricultural 
Editor” of the Agriculturist, (Avithout the and this use 
of the name of the'paper to give apparent value to any 
certificate Avhatever, is unAvarranted by ns.. 

3^1'ssit I’regerviijg' Meisses.—Houses 
built on Nyce’s plan appear to he quite successful. Mr. 

W. S. Carpenter brought ns, about Jan. 20, specimens 
of pears taken from a house of this kind. Duchesse 
d’Angoulcmc and other autumn varieties were as fresh 
and green as if fii-st taken from the tree. 

I¥otewor4Iiy CataLlog-HCS.—A. dealsr’s 
catalogue may he a mere list of the stock on hand, or it 
may be a pamphlet of real A'alue and one Avorthy of preser¬ 
vation for future reference. We have before referred to the ’ 
efforts on the part of our dealers, in the way of catalogues, 
and some of them give very useful directions for culture, 
but are generally inexcusably loose in respect to names. 

As an illustration of a nearly p'erfect catalogue, Ave cite 
tliat of Andrb Leroy, of Angers, Franco, to whose Agents, 
Messrs. Bruguiere & Thebaud, 61 Cedar St., N. Y., we are 
indebted for a copy. Though this catalogae is badly 
translated, Ave adAusc our nursorATnen to consult it as a 
model. The fruits, etc., have their names correctly given, 
the authority for tlie name usually appended, synonyms, 
if any, folloAV, and then, there are columns ghing a clue 
to the quality, size, texture, fertility, time of BAaturity 
and form, Avith a column for “ remarks ” Avhere these are 
necessary. All through the catalogue aa'® find the names 
in accordance Avith the best botanical authorities, and .all 


correctly spelled, points in Avhich it affords a marked con¬ 
trast with any American catalogue we have yet seen. 
Another pleasing catalogue is that of William Thompson, 
psvich, Eng., in which floAver seeds are presented in 
cir botanical families and under their correct names. 

CAcral of our dealers haA'e put out catalogues this year 

that are more noteworthy for the attempt to render them 

useful as hand-hooks, or for the pains taken to illustrate 
thorn than for any great attempt at accuracy. Amopg 
those useful as giving directions for cultivation, Ave men¬ 
tion those of A. M. Purdy, South Bend, Ind., and J. Knox, 
Pittsburg, Pa., for small fruits, and James Vick, Rochester, 
or flowers. Mr. V. has given a great number of illus¬ 
trations in his catalogue, and has a noticeably well done 
frontispiece printed in colors; this catalogue is nearer 
correct in its names than any that have come to us this 
yoar. ^ Peter Henderson’s Catalogue of New Plants is also 
well illustrated, and, as usual, contains all the domestic 
and foreign novelties. We are always interested in cata¬ 
logues, as they seiwe to mark our horticultural progress, 
and we preserve a file of them with great care. 

Mociisnents, etc., IBeceivetl.—Report 
of the Committee 011 Roads, Dedham, Mass .. .The In¬ 
come Taxpayers’ Guide and Pocket Register, F. H. Slauf- 
f€r,Asst. Assessor, Mt. Joy, Pa... .Message, etc., of Gov. 
of Vermont, from 11. Clark, Sec’y — Index, Charter, and 
Regulations of St. Louis Public School Library.... Texas 
Geological Survey—Preliminary Report—by S. B. Buck- 
ley... .Address by Hon. Anson S. Miller, of Ill., at Sain- 
toga, before N. Y. Stale Agl. Soc., from Cbl. B. P. John¬ 
son.... Report of Seo’y of Iowa State Ag'l Society for 
1865, from J. M. Shaffer, Sec’y ...Census Returns of the 
different Counties of the State of Iowa, for 1865_Reve¬ 

lations of the Paraguayan War and the Alliances of the 
Atlantic and Pacific... .Message of the GoaI of Michigan, 
Catalogue of Miehigan State Agl. College, etc., from Prof! 
M. Miles Lansing. ...Report of the State Agl. College, 
Mich., by the Pres’t. Prof. T. C. Abbot.... A PeAV Things 
to he thought of before proceeding to Plan Buildings for 
the National Agricultural Colleges, from the author, F. 
Law Olmstead. ’ 

datalog'Bies yltejkmowJedg’eil, — All 

dealers will find it to their adAumtage to send us catalogues 
of their stock, as in preparing the list of nurserymen^’and 
others for our Annuals, wo only include those Avho take 
pains to make themselves known. Some of the catalogues 
issued this year are very creditably illustrated, and many 
of them are valuahlo as hand-hooks upon the management 
of fruit, A'egetable and flower gardens. 

Aokicultueal Implements. — John Vanderbilt & 
Brothers, 2S Fulton St.,NeAvYork....Grifflng&Company 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 58 and 68 
Cortland St. N. Y. 

General Nuesert Stock.—W alnut Hills Nurserie.o, 

J. S. Cook, Cincinnati, 0....“The Evergreens,” Sami. 
EdAvards, La Moille, HI.... J. C. Plumb, Madison, Wis. 
WalAVorth (Wayne Co., N. Y.) Nurseries, T. G. Yeomans. 

Grapes and Other Small Fruits. — South Bend 
and.) Nursery, A. M. Purdy.... “ The Best Three Market 
Berries,” (III.) William Parry, Cinnaminson, Burlington 

Co., N. J—A. M. Burns, Manhattan, Kansas_A. J. 

Hatfield, Niles, Berrien Co., Mich... .Alfred Wells, Ithica, 
Tompkins Co., N. Y. ...Holton & Zundell, Haverstraw, 

N. Y-J. Knox, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Florists Plants, Roots, Bulbs, etc.—P eter Hender¬ 
son (III.), South Bergen, N. J., and 67 Nassau St., N. Y. 

_Win. F. Basset, Hamnionton, N. J. 

Seeds.—J ohn Vanderbilt & Brothers, 23 Fulton St., N. 

Y-Sami. T. Thorhum, Albany, N. Y_Henderson & 

Fleming, 67 Nassau St., N. Y....William Thompson, 
IpsAvich, Engl.... Frederick William Wondel, Erfurt, 

Prussia. J. C. Wendel, Ag’t, Boston_Waite, Bumel & 

Co., London, Eng_Illustrated Catalogue and Floral 

Guide, Jas. Vick, Rochester, N. Y_Henry A. Dreer, 

Phila., Pa_J. M. Thorhurn & Co., 15 Jolm St., N. Y_ 

E. Newbury (Id.), Brooklyn, Conn_Eeisig & Hexamer, 

Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y., Seed Potatoes. 

Tlie American Natisralist.—This is 
the title of a nsAV popuiar illustrated magazine of Natural 
History, to he published by the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass. It Avill ho issued monthly at $3 per year. The list 
of jiersons Avho have promised to contribute to its pages 
comprises the names of those AA’ho stand at the head of 
their difforent departments of science. Some half dozen 
periodicals, devoted to popular science, arc published in 
England, hut, Avith the exception of the Practical Ento¬ 
mologist, Ava have not one in this country. The American 
Journal of Science sei-ves as a medium for scientific men, 
but one Avhich should aim to popularize science is 
greatly needed, and if the one noAV proposed is well 
managed, it Avill meet a long felt Avant. Wc Avish this 
enterprise much success, and advise such of our readers 
as desire to knoAV more about it to send to the Editors of 
the American NatuiT.lis-t, Salem, Mass., for a circular. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—^o. 8S. 

My best paying crop on the farm last year 
•wxs Beans. They cost but little l.abor ami bring 
a iTw.id price. I h.ave just sold them to the 
seed-store for $3 25 per bushel. Tiie early kind 
lurneil out b<*tler than last rear, but the late 
sort was nipped by the frost, and is not so good. 

I ha I to have them picked over by hand at a 
cost of 15 cents per bushel. 

Beans have always been, theoretically, a 
favorite crop with me. And I am now more 
than ever convinced that, on wheat farms at 
least, they should always form a part of the 
rotation. True, we cannot always hope to get 
such a high price for them aithey have brought 
thi.H year. But I think they will pay to grow 
even for feeding out on the farm to sheep. They 
are very nutritious, and nothing except oil cake 
make^iuch rich manure. The vines are excel¬ 
lent fodder. I was fortunato in getting the erop 
well cured. The growth of vines was unusally 
large—completely covering the ground, and 
though the frost struck them before they were 
pulled, I find that the sheep ate them with 
avidity. In faet, they seem to like them fully 
ns well as clover hay. 

John Johnson writes me th.at he is fattening 
over throe hundred sheep Like nearly all of us, 
he paid more for them than they could have 
l)een bought for later in the season. But he 
thinks that there is not<?n« tighUi as many sheep 
l)cing fattened this winter as last, and conse- 
fpiently they are likely yet to bring a fair price, 
lie urges me to feed a little oil cake, and I am 
doing so. I bought a few tons of it at $50 per 
ton. It is a high price, but less than it has been 
for several vears. If it M-ere not for the manure 
I question if it would pay. But if, as Mr. Lawc,s 
c.stimatcs, the manure from a ton of oil cake is 
wortli $28, and you can buy cattle or sbeep ill- 
fed for two or three cents less per lb. than you 
can get for them when fat in the spring, w-e may 
l)e sure that wc can afford to buy oil cake 
enough at least to use up all our fodder. 

Feeding straw and stalks alone to any kind of 
stock is of rather doubtful economy. We must 
feed a little grain or cake with it to get out its 
full value. With hay, the case is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, as it contains both grain and straw—or 
rather, it is cut while all the juices which would 
go to form grain are still in the stems and leaves. 
But for fattening animals, it is still desirable to 
feeil out a little grain or roots in addition. 

Farmers feel the high taxes this winter more 
than ever before. They are higher in this town 
tlian at any time during the war. The effect, as 
a general rule, is to check improvements. There 
is less work being done than for some time past, 
and wages will come down. But it is no use 
holding^back. Tim taxes must be paid, and we 
shall have to gel the money out of the land. If 
we stop work w'C shall be 'worse off instead of 
better. After all, the money paid for State and 
county taxes does nbt leave the country. It 
soon finds its way back again into circulation. 
If farmers only had to pay high taxes, or if 
tliev were merely local, it would be all loss and 
no gain, but as they arc general, all over the 
country, we will not complain. I^ct us lend all 
our energies to make the land as productive as 
pnn-dblr, and we shall find it less difilcult to pay 
the liigh tuxes tlian we anticipated. Our CounU', 
State and National debt is really a mortgage on 
our farms, but as everybody’s farm is thus mort¬ 
gaged it does not affect any one farmer as an 


ordinary mortgage would. Let us be cheerful 
then, and keep on ■working. The prospects of 
farmers are as good now, compared with other 
occupations (e.xcept office holders), as ever. 

llow much do you suppose I paid the Doctor 
fur that cow ? One hundred and ten dollars 1 
I am a little ashamed of it, but try to persuade 
in^'self that I should not have given so much to 
any one else. She comes in very early, is a well 
built cow,*\vith a trace of Shorthorn blood in 
her, and is in high condition. The latter point 
I think more of than the generality of farmers. 
I kke to see a milch cow pretty fleshy in the 
spring, for if she is a good milker you will get 
all the fat she has stored up during the winter 
back again in the form of butter before the sea¬ 
son is over. Tliis cow gave, last summer, two 
lbs. of butter a day. And if she will do this for 
me, I would rather give $120 for her than- $60 
for one that Avill give only one pound of butter 
a day. For of course she will not eat as much 
again food. 

The high price of cows will prove a boon to 
farmers if it teaches us to feed our milch cows 
better. lu the dairy districts I presume they 
have paid more attention to this point, but there 
are not a few farmers that have treated their 
milch cows and young stock during the winter 
months as though they did not care Avhether 
they lived or died. And even now, while cows 
are so scarce and high, I can take you to several 
farmers in this “ highly enlightened commu¬ 
nity,” in this “ centre of the garden of the Em¬ 
pire State,” where cows, colts and young cattle 
are wintered in the field wdth no other shelter 
than a rail fence ! 

Neighbor Sloe has sold all his straw to the 
paper makers, and now lets his cattle run in the 
fields to pick up what grass they can find under 
the snow. It’s a ;fact. 

I was glad to see the Agriculturist^ last 
month, recommending currying cows and fat¬ 
tening cattle. Animals that are stabled need it 
more than those in the yards, but it is beneficial 
to both. When I want a little recreation I take 
a currycomb and card the cows. They like it 
beyond anything. I liave seen them stop eating 
their corn meal as soon as I commenced. I wish 
the practice was general. A man that curries 
his cows will not be apt to starve them. 


There is another thing in the Agriculturist 
this month (January), that I like the allusion 
in “Hints about Work,”, to future prices of 
farm products. W^e are all interested in this 
matter, and there is no way in which the Agri- 
cultwrist could benefit its readers more than by 
giving all the facts which have any bearing on 
the subject. Of course, no one can predict with 
any degree of certainty what prices will be a 
year or a month from this time, but still some 
idea can be formed by a careful consideration ot 
the facts. But the difficulty is to get the facts. 
These the Agriculturist could give us even moie 
fully than it now does. The advice it gives to 
“sell when you can get a fair price” cer¬ 
tainly correct; and, on the other hand, bold 
on to any article that is below the cost of pro¬ 
duction, if there is a chance for a rise. 


iVhat do you find to do on the farm in win- 
’ asked a city friend. “ What do you peo- 
in the city ever find to do?” I replied, 
ttever sources of discontent Bicre may be 
rm life, want of occupation is not one of 
1 I do not pretend to do much woik 
fif. I would like to, do more than I do, hut 
^ot afford it. There are but few men wlio 


can work both with their hands and their brains. 
But there is no lack of work for man and horse, 
provided it is properly laid out. In stormy 
weather you can grind grain, chaff fodder, 
tliresh beans, and if you have a tool-house, vfith 
a stove ill it, you can repair tools and imple¬ 
ments, paint wagon wheels, cultivators, har¬ 
rows, plows, &c., and get everything ready for 
spring. 

We have been latterly busy drawing stones to 
build fences. There are hundreds of tons of 
stones on my fiirm that liave been taken out 
of the lq,nd and drawn into large heaps. It is 
no little labor to draw these stones on a wagon 
or a stone-boat in the summer, even if we had 
time ; but with sleds it is less work to load, not 
having to lift them so high, and you can draw 
a much heavier load. In the summer time it 
would cost me nearly as much to draw the 
stones as to build the fence; and when the ground 
is wet ill the spring and fall it is still more ex¬ 
pensive, and, besides, injures the land. It is 
rather cold work handling stones, but the winter 
is the time for moving such heavy materials. 


Did I tell you of a discovery the Deacon made 
last summer ?. He has a small ditch running 
through one of his fields which carries off the 
water from ten or fifteen acres of my farm. 
Last summer he observed that there was a hole 
in this ditch into which the water soaked avva}^ 
He took a crow-bar and enlarged the hole. I 
have two long underdrains discharging into the 
ditch, and during the heavy rains of last fall 
there was a great quantity of water discharged, 
but this hole tooh every drop of it. I presume 
the hole goes down to a fissure in the rock. If 
it was opened out and then stoned up so as to 
prevent choking, I see no reason why it should 
not prove a permanent outlet for all the ivater. 
There is on my farm a low spot from which 
there is no outlet, into which flows a considera¬ 
ble quantity of water, which all disappears. 


The great difficulty in draining is to get a 
good oiillct. There is scarcely any land that 
cannot be readily drained if the natural water 
courses were kept free from obstructions, and the 
ditches which run into them were deepened and 
widened and kept clean. But as this must be 
done by the several farmers through whose land 
the water courses run, any one of them can 
seriously damage all the rest by his negligence 
or obstinacy. This matter demands the imme¬ 
diate attention of our legislators. A well con¬ 
sidered law, compelling fiirmers to clean out 
water courses, &c., or in case of refusal authoii- 
zing the proper authorities to do the work and 
assess the expense on the property benefited, 
would do much for agricultural improvement. 


he Deacon last night was telling me of an 
resting fact in regard to wheat, which he 
n-ved on his farm some years ago. He and 
ther farmer had bought some wood which 
back of my present farm. By going across 
farm they could save a mile or so ot 
■el. They obtained permission from the 
lerto draw their wood during the winter, on 
dition that they should pay for any damage 
e to a piece of wheat tliey had to go over, 
ore spring the snow broke through oGca- 
laily, and they expected to have to^ay con¬ 
n-able damage. But during the summer the 
3 at on the track was far superior to tlie rest 
he field The snow being pressed hard, cliil 
'melt in the spring for along time after it 
all disappeared from the rest of the hei . 
sre may haye been some droppings from le 
































borses, which could have done no harm, but still 
I have no doubt it was the late coming' of snow 
and ice in the spring that was of so mucii bene¬ 
fit to the wheat. “At harvest,” said the Deacon, 
“ the wheat was so good that the men told me 
got Jlii their bands from this track to tie up 
the bundles from the rest of the field.” 

But what a wretched picture of farming is 
this—the straw not long enough to tie up the 
wheat! This, mark you, was on the farm I now 
own, and if I ever have a crop of wheat that I 
cannot bind, it must not be ascribed to “ book 
farming.” For my predictions certainly are 
not open to such an accusation. • If not strictly 
“practical” farmers, they did not ruin them¬ 
selves by taking agricultural papers or farming 
according to the books. Some of them spend 
more time at the card table and the grog shop 
than I do in my library. Those of my good 
friends who shake their heads at some of my 
performances will agree with me in one thing: 
It is better to buy bone dust than whisky; better 
to spend your evenings at home, reading the 
experience of the best farmers of the past and 
the present than to be expending the hours 
in smoking in a grocery at the “corners 


I do not know a more striking instance of the 
benefits of drainage on a small scale than one 
not half a mile from me. A city man, three or 
foul years ago, bought a farm of some seventy- 
five acres. The house was situated on the top 
of an easterly slope, some forty or fifty rods 
from the road. He moved out to the farm the 
1st of May. The young ladies, who had had 
no experience of farm life, came out in a carriage, 
and when they came to turn up the private 
road that led to the house the horses mired, and 
the driver had to get out, and lay down rails for 
the ladies to walk on across this mud hole. 
Their feelings can be imagined. A quite re¬ 
spectable family had lived on the farm since the 
county was first settled—lived, thrived and died. 
They had pulled through that mud hole for 
thirty or forty years, without any attempt to 
drain it. Our city friend immediately cut a 
ditch along the "side of the road a distance per¬ 
haps of fifty rods, down to a natural water¬ 
course. He then put in some three or four 
underdrains, running up and down the slope in 
front of the house, and which discharge into 
the new ditch. The affect was magical. These 
underdrains run winter and summer, day and 
night, and carry off all the water. The meadow 
is one. of the handsomest and most productive 
in the neighborhood. The young ladies have 
surrounded the house with evergreens and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. The mud hole 
has disappeared, and in its place-is a nice gravel 
road, firm and dry at the wettest seasons of the 
year, and I question if the whole expense of the 
impiovement amounted to two hundred dollars. 

“But did your city friend make farming 
pay?” Yes, Sir. He has received more money 
from his apple orchard alone than he paid for 
the farm ! He has everything very comfortable 
around him, is an active, energetic man, culti¬ 
vates his land thoroughly, raise.*? lai’ge crops and 
enjoys farm life-well, about as much as I do. 


hard, all summer, managed the land as well as 
any one could, but his corn was not worth 
husking, and the whole farm receipts were so 
small, he is about to return to the city in disgust. 

Our agiiculture has much to hope from young 
men who, having a love for farming, the neces¬ 
sary capital, a good education, and abundant 
make up their minds to study farming 
at some Agricultural College, or with some good 
practical farmer, and tljen settle down in the 
country for life, determined to “ malfe farming 
pay.” It will not be many years before our 
Agricultural Colleges turn out hundreds of 
such men. And the more of them the better. 



Milking Stools—A Hint. 


We published some time since an article 
about milking stools, which brought several com¬ 
munications in regard to them, among others, 
some advocating the use of one-legged stools. 
These are very common articles of cow-yard 
fuinituie in some places, but probably unused 
in othere, they have their advantage, however, 
upon sidfi hills or uneven ground. , 

There are multitudes of people who use 
stools while milking, for the very good 
reason that they will stand firmly wherever they 
are set down. And if the idea of a one-legged 
stool were suggested to them, it might not°be 
entertained for the reason that such a stool will 
not stand alone. The quality of firmness is good, 
but that of being level is better. A one-lego-ed 
stool will be level, or as nearly level as the 
milker wishes, at all times, and to enforce this fact 
we have had this illustration made. The artist 
has probably never milked a dozen cows morn¬ 
ing and night, winter and summer, during some 
of the best years of his life, or he would have 
given his milkman a better position, and pro¬ 
vided a bigger pail for the sUw of milk. 


heavy for the main purpose for which a roller 
is required, that of rolling the soil after sowing 
seed. Figuie 1, shows the form of roller used 
in market gardens in the vicinity of JSTew York. 

It is a cylinder of hard wood about 5 feet 
long and 9 inches in diameter. It is bored 
through its whole length to receive a rod of 
2-inch round iron; this rod makes the roller 
sufficiently heavy, and being a few inches longer 
than the roller, its projecting ends furnish arms 
to which to attach the handle. It is of great 
impoitance, aiter sowing seeds, to pack the soil 
closely in contact with them, or to “firm” it, 
as the gardeners say.' In a small way this can 
be done by means of a strip of board, but when 
a laige sowing is made, the roller is necessary. 
Moreover, the smooth surface left by the roller 
allows the first hoeing to be done with greater 
facility, than when it is left lumpy and uneven. 

The Marker is another very convenient im¬ 
plement, used for tracing lines upon the surface 
of the ground, as a guide in setting plants or for 
making drills in which to sow seeds. The dou¬ 
ble marker shown in figure 2, has one set of 
teeth at 9 inches apart, and another at 12 inches 
distant. A marker of this kind will lay out 
lines at the distances ordinarily required, as by 
using every mark, or every alternate one, we 
can have rows at nine, twelve, eighteen, and 
twenty-four inches distant as may be needed. 



The Cultivator most in use in our market 
gardens is simply a harrow, made in the form 
of a cultivator, and adjustable to different widths. 


Convenient Tools in the Garden. 

There aie some implements very convenient 
and even necessary to have in the garden that 
are not usually kept by the dealers in garden 
tools, and th^ must be home made, if had at 


I am ffiad so many city people are turning 
their attention to farming. The country needs 
new blood. But there can be little doubt that 
many of these new comers will soon leave us. 
I have a neighbor who came from the city last 
spring. He bought a farm that would be pro¬ 
ductive if thoroughly underdrained, but with¬ 
out, it is not worth cultivating. He has worked 




Fig. 1. —ROLLER. 

all. At this time of comparative leisure it is 
well to have all the tools repaired and to pur¬ 
chase or make such as are likely to be wanted. 

A RoLL:pR of some kind is an implement so 
useful that no large garden should be without 
it. Those of iron, for rolling gravel, are too 


Fig. 3.—CULTIVATOR. 

The teeth are like ordinary harrow teeth; and 
when unusually deep culture is required, a 
W’eight is put upon the implement to make it 
enter the soil to a considerably greater depth. 

The Dibbler, or Dibble, fig. 4, is of great 
use in transplanting. It is made from a bit of 
hard wmod that has a convenient curve to fit the 
hand, and wfill be all the more durable if the 
point is shod with iron. The foregoing engrav¬ 
ings are from Mr. Peter Henderson’s 
new work “Gardening for Profit.” 

A Gardeh Line is necessary 
where one would lay out'his work 
with accuracy, and a wooden reel 
may be made to wind it upon. The 
iron reels, as generally sold, soon get 
out of order and become useless.' We 
have found two stakes of hard wood, 
properly pointed, to be more satis¬ 
factory than any kind of reel. One 
of these stakes is made fast to each 
end of the line; wffien not in use the 
line is wound upon one of the stakes in the 
manner that a boy winds up a kite string. 



Fig. 4. 
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The Beaver—( 'f i 

'I'ln' lu'.-iver i-; :ui'>ili. r c!" Iho-t; iiUcreslinj 
(liKulnijx-il-i \vliich the* man h of rivilizaliou cw- 
IfTiuiiiaU ^. ^Vl■ are l eiuiiukal constantly of the 
fai t tliat they wrre once nhnndant throughout 
the Northern Spates, by the creeks, ponds and 
meadows whicli bear the marks of their wondor- 
lul engineering. It i.s a pleas;mt fancy that 
all the trades have 
tiieir ri'pre.seiitaiiv'S 
among the brute 
creation; the Beaver 
is the civil engineer. 

Oid beaverdiam.sstill 
stand, and, in not a 
few locations, are 
now' bitsy miii-^.u•.s. 

The accumulated d,c- 
pcr.sit.s of ^i;t and rul>- 
bish carried dowit 
by tiie dammed-up 
streams, a.nd dn-pos;;.- 
cd in the si n k wa¬ 
ter above the lams, 
form more i crma- 
nenl monuments to 
the beaver’.s iudiu.s- 
try, than the d.ams, 
wliic’.i have, in the 
mo.st ca.'es, roJtcd 
ami been Avasbed 
away, while the dm 
jiosits above them 
have become cover¬ 
ed by swann> vege¬ 
tation, and, as “ beaver meadows,” perpetuate 
the memory of the indnslrions eoi()nie3 once 
» slablished uiAon them. The Beaver belongs to 
the family of the mk/ks—gnawers—di.stinguish- 
ed hy two pairs of verj' strong, sharp, cutting, 
front teeth. They arc found in both hemis- 
phcrc-s, hut mo.st An; 

abundanlly in North ' 

America, and arc 
hunted and trapped 
for their fur, Avhich 
i.s very valuable if 
taken'in the winter 
sea.-^on. They an; 
from 2 to 3 feet in 
length, c-xcln.sivc of 
the tail, Avhich mea¬ 
sures about a foot, is 
of oval form, flatten¬ 
ed laterally, and cov- 
pred with semi- 
horny scales instead 
of fur. The hind feet 
are webbed ; but tin; 

fore-feet are not. The 

body is low, squat 
on the bind fech 
the caiv, small and 
ronndeil, and the bn' 
is e.xceedingly tine, 
soil and elo.sc, tliick- 
ly int»Tsper.sed Avith u;iin:\v MOi 

coarse bair.s. Tlic.ss r^nl iek- 

balrs are removed by tne process of phic. 
inn-” Avhen the fur is prepared for use. 

It i.s absurd to exaggerate psydiological qua i- 

tie.sin animals, '^Nevertheless 

who huvo liBioncj to ii.B irBH.'B'* 
tales Beavers act m concert m fellm„ . 

taotan, lIloBting them, u,,,. log, cut f,™u.h=n., 


down stream to form tlioir dams. Tlic trees are 
ancliorcd by stones ami gravel piled upon those 
parts of their tops Avliieh rest upon the bottom; 
and the dams are finished by buildiiig-in logs, 
stones and boughs, the interstices being Idled 
Avith gravel and mud. The dams are built or 
repairetl in the summer AA'hen the Avater is Ioav, 
and in the autumn the bcaA'crs, in families of 4 
(•Itl, ami 0 orSyoungonc.s, construct theii- Ikuncs, 


Tiin BE.VA'EU. —{Castor Canadensis.) 

Avhich are made of sticks, stones and mud, piled 
in a broad circle, a chamber about 7 feet Avide 
being left in flic center, the floor of AAdiich is 
above usual high Avater. As the structure rises, it 
is contracted into a dome, the cavity being about 
3 feet high, and the thickness of the Avails above 






E, {Hcahrpsaquatiau.\ AND ST.UI-XOSED mole, {Condul 
and around being often from five to 

The entrances to these lodges arc all bcloAV 
the water level when the dam is full, and near 
and about them canals and channels aie form 
Avhich communicate with 

Avhich consists of the bark stripped from the 
logs used for their dams, and that of logs am 
boughs of the AvilloAV, aspen, poplar, and othci 
softwooded non-resinous trees. 


Beavers are not only valuable feu- their fur, 
but for the drug Castor, or Castoreura, Avhicli is 
found in sacks near the root of the tail, and is 
used ill medicine. It is used also by the hunters 
as a means of attracting beavers to the trap. 

Beavers are easily domesticated, and as their 
food is Avillow bark, they might perliaps lx; 
economically bred and fed on the bark stripped 
fi'or.i Avillows used for basket making. If not 
domesticated,this in¬ 
teresting animal Avill 
soon be extinct in 
tlie United States. 

Shrew Mole and 
Star-nosed Mole. 

The common Am¬ 
erican Mole is the 
SlircAV Mole {Scalops 
aquaticus), though 
the Star-nosed Mole 
{Condylura cristata) 
is not rare. The for¬ 
mer is found in many 
gardens and flelds 
Avhere it does much 
benefit by destroying 
grubs and Avorms in 
the soil, and some 
harm also in disturb¬ 
ing the roots of 
plants by its subter¬ 
ranean galleries. The 
question Avhether 
moles arc, on the 
Avhole, friends or enemies, is Avorthy of dis¬ 
cussion. Uor our oaa'u part, considering theii 
most ravenous appetites and the great amount 
of food they require to sustain life, Avhich may 
easily be seen Avben one is caught alive and fed, 
Ave are inclined to regard them as friends, 3 he 
family name, Talpi- 
d(B, covers a number 
of similar genera in 
different parts of the 
Avorld. They agree 
in living a short dis¬ 
tance beloAV the sur¬ 
face of the ground, 
having stout,clumsy 
bodies, Avitbout ap¬ 
parent neck or ex¬ 
ternal cars, exceed¬ 
ingly small eyes and 
short legs, the fore¬ 
feet being generally 
very broad and arm¬ 
ed Avith strong claAVS. 

In all, the senses of 
smell, hearing,;and 
feeling, are very 
acute. Thev are able 
to move swiftl}'’ 
about in their gal¬ 
leries, and to extend 
tlieniAAdth great ease 
and rapidity. The 
fur of the ShrcAV 

Hole, or 

site fineness, and lies i 

tion. The very remark 

the termination o i besides, three 

fringe States, the Silver Mole 


ara cristata.) 


yon 
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Dealing in Fancy Poultry—Poultry Clubs. 


In common business transactions, the buyer is 
generally expected to decide for himself whether 
quality and price in the thing he buys are such 
as to make the purchase desirable—and the 
practice of “beating down,” is as old as the 
time of Solomon, who wrote, ‘“It is naught; 
it is naught,’ saith the buyer—and when he is 
gone then he boasteth.” But when a man or¬ 
ders by mail, and sends the money in advance 
for a good article which he expects to receive 
by express, he throws himself entirely on the 
honor of the seller. This is the usual way of 
buying the different kinds of fxncy poultry of 
professional breeders. No one would think of 
buying a horse in this wajq except of a tried 
friend, or of a dealer of proved honor, or of 
such a reputation that his interest would tally 
with his integrity, and we are sorry to be obliged 
to rank poultry dealers and horse dealers in the 
same class, wdth a few honorable exceptions. 

Many people buy fancy poultry, who do so for 
the sake of gaining by experience a knowledge 
of the breeds and their qualities. In their or¬ 
ders they exhibit their ignorance, and the deal¬ 
ers take advantage of this, demand pay in ad¬ 
vance, and send fowls utterly worthless as breed¬ 
ers. Some of these breeders of fancy poultry 
are so ignorant as actually not to know how to 
select the best birds of their own flocks, and 
wnll actually breed from accidental crosses to 
keep up their breeding stock. This is true of a 
Jersey breeder who sells many fowls in IST.' Y. 
City by auction, and otherwise advertises ex¬ 
tensively. Birds bought of such an one Avill only 
by accident give satisfaction. We saw at the 
N. Y. State Fair some fine Black Spanish fowls, 
and a friend ordered some on the strength of 
our statement of the excellence of the parent 
stock. They came and were worthless for breed¬ 
ing purposes, fit only for the pot or for layers. 
There are several places in New York City, 
where fancy poultry are kept caged for days 
and weeks. People who buy fowls or turkeys 
from these pens, or dens, will be almost sure to 
carry vermin and disease (roup) to their yards. 

In a dealer in fancy poultry, ignorance of 
what constitutes a pure-bred fowl, or a healthy 
fowl, or a well shaped fowl, is a crime. It causes 
fraudulent dealing. He knows that he inevi¬ 
tably, in his ordinary couiige of dealing, must 
cheat his customers, and besides send disease 
and death among their fowls at home. 

Fowls bred from the best stock will not al¬ 
ways be equal to their, parents, and in many 
cases those a little inferior may not communi¬ 
cate their bad points to their offspring ; these 
therefore, have a value above common “dung- 
lulls.” The nearer birds approach the ideal of 
perfection, the higher should the price rise. 
The breeder who would set any price for the 
very best, and selling, continue to breed from 
his own inferior stock, should be tabooed. 

Know what you -want, and see before you buy, 
or before you pay for what you order; if you 
order by mail and receive by express, is the best 
advice we can give. Breeders who know they 
send a good article will not object to this prac¬ 
tice. They sometimes suggest it. We have 
known of some who requested purchasers, if 
not pleased, to replenish the food and water 
stores, clean out the coop, and return the birds. 

The remedy for much of this cheating is the 
association of poultry fanciers,in correspondence, 
and in visiting each other’s yards,in poultry clubs, 
and ill other wn 3 ^s. We are now too much 


every man for himself. The Grey Dorkings 
have often proved failures in this country for 
want of the ability of breeders, by exchange 
or otheywise, to get fresh blood. They do not 
bear in-and-in breeding, and the same is true of 
much other poultry. We recommend, therefore, 
the formation of Poultry Clubs, or other asso¬ 
ciations of amateur poultry breeders. 

— -— « —»i——.-.I.- 

Impurities of Cross-bred Drones. 

BY BIDWELL BROS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The best Apiarians, both in this country and 
Europe, consider that a pure Italian queen, in 
mating with a less pure or black drone, though 
producing cross-bred queens and workers, will 
nevertheless produce pure Italian drones. In 
our experience we have not found it so. 

The great multiplication of Italian bees in 
Europe as well as America, is by w'hat is termed 
Italianizing, that is, removing a black queen and 
substituting an Italian in her place. Her prog¬ 
eny in time replace the black bees. Queens for 
the remaining hives of the apiary are reared by 
removing the Italian queen and compelling the 
queenless bees to rear one or more “forced 
queens” from her "worker eggs or larvae. After 
hatching, these flyout to meet the drones, which 
at that time are for the greater part black 
drones, the progeny of the previous black 
queens, or belonging to neighboring hives. The 
drones of these “ hybrid queens,” so-called— 
(Italian queens which mate black drones), are 
claimed to be pure Italians, and are allowed the 
second season to mate with queens subsequent¬ 
ly reared from eggs of the original pure queen, 
thereby affecting, we claim, in^a degree, the 
greater part of the apiary. 

In bee-breeding these facts are established, 
viz.: Queens that have never met the drones 
will lay fertile eggs which will all hatch into 
drones. Queens never, meet the male but once, 
and after this they are called “ fecundated 
queens.” Their eggs are directly influenced by 
the fecundative pilnciple, or not, at volition. 
Those eggs which are thus fecundated produce 
Avorkers or queens; those which are not fecun¬ 
dated, as is the case Avith the eggs of the non- 
fecundated queens, produce drones. From these 
premises, and from the fact that an Italian queen 
crossed Avith a black drone produces drones 
more or less closely resembling pure Italians, 
apiarians argue ^that the drone progeny must 
be of tlie original purity of the virgin queen, 
and advise the use of such drones in apiaries. 

Now, we claim that a pure Italian queen, in 
mating with a less pure ‘drone, or xcith a black 
drone, is taintecl, and remains a cross-bred ever 
after. Certain it is that the seed of the drone 
forms a part of her system, requiring the blood 
or fluids of her body to circulate into it and 
back into her for its nutrition and development. 

An Italian queen having mated an Italian 
drone, produces handsomer, and hence purer 
drones than similar and sister queens having 
mated black drones ; this Ave have observed in 
many different apiaries. Our experience on this 
point is as follows: In raising Italian queens 
in the summer of ’65, the first queen that mated 
Avith a black drone produced drones of an infe¬ 
rior color, and apparently less pure than those 
of sister queens mating Avith Italian drones. 
We were compelled to remove her from our 
apiary. We repeated the experiment afterwards 
Avith similar results. To prove that this queen 
must have mated Avith a black drone, we offer, 
that, 1st, its mother was the only Italian queen 


Avithin 20 miles, and the nearest cross-bred 
queens Avere 18 miles; 2t1, black drones were in 
an adjoining apiary; 3d, the queen Avas one of 
5 sisters reared from the aforesaid queen, all 
hatching on the same dajq and reared from eggs 
laid on the same day, and their brothers (the 
drones) were hatched 6 days before them ; 4tb, 
4 of the sisters, after impregnation, all produced 
progeny similar to their mother, and this one 
different. Fertile Italian workers, and unfecun¬ 
dated queens, have better drones than queens, 
reared from similar eggs, and mated Avith a black 
drone. Another marked characteristic of such 
cross-breeding is, that the bees are more irrita¬ 
ble and unmanagable. Continued cross-breed¬ 
ing Avith only occasional additions of strains of 
black blood, together wdth the imperfections of 
forced queens and drones, Avill rapidly reduce 
the standard of purity of Italians. The evi¬ 
dences of this degeneration are unfortunately 
too apparent in very many apiaries. 


Bringing np Worn-ont Land. 

It is ever and anon asserted that the only sys¬ 
tematic and intelligent way to bring up land 
that has been run doAvn, is to have the soil care¬ 
fully analysed by a professional agricultural 
chemist, to ascertain the lacking mineral ingre¬ 
dients, and then to purchase and apply the same. 

Theoretically, this is all Amry Avell. But let 
us remember tAvo or three things. It will be 
necessary to analyse nearly every field of a farm, 
if not different portions of the same field, be¬ 
cause the soils will be more or less unlike. Then, 
too, these analyses are expensive. And lastl}^ 
they are very liable to fatal errors.—Prof. 
S. W. Johnson writes: “I do not doubt 
that in many cases a careful investigation of a 
soil—chemical, physical, and historical—by a 
genuine scientific farmer, one familiar with sci¬ 
ence and practice, Avould afford safe and nearly 
accurate data for its proper treatment. But this 
Avould be ahvays expensive, and in nine cases 
out of ten, wmuld not pay. Soil analysis, at the 
best, is a chance game; and Avhere one Avins, a 
hundred may lose.” 

Instead, then, of looking abroad for some 
special process of reconstraction, let the farmer 
turn to the farm itself and his own brains, and 
see what they can do. If our flirm is exhausted, 
it is because it has been abused, and to restore it, 
it must receive kind treatment. Let us sec. 
Some parts of it may need draining. Other 
parts will need deeper plowing, and all Avill 
doubtless need more manure and cleaner tillage. 

The owmersof such farms generally complain 
that they have not manure enough on their 
premises, and can not afford to buy more. Then 
let them try plowing under green manure, such 
as peas, buckwheat, and, best of all, cloAmr. 
Marvelous results have been achieved in this 
way. And muck has done and Avill yet do as 
great wonders. Mauj’- a flirm has a bed of this, 
and whoever has it, has a mine of wealth. Get 
it out every leisure day, and after it has drained, 
stack it up with alternate layers of lime or 
ashes. In a few months, it will be nearly as 
efficacious as so much barn-yard dung. Dr. 
Dana classes it with cow-manure in value. Now, 
these two sources of fertility are enough, Avith 
deeper plowing and cleaner culture, to set any 
“ worn-out ” farm on a career of improvement. 
But, as “every little helps,” the farmer should 
save the droppings of his poultry-house, the 
slops and Avaste from kitchen and chamber, the 
contents of the prhw, all bones and chips and 
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sods and leaves:—in short, whatsoever Avill de¬ 
cay, and so become a fertilizer. Tliese several 
items amount in tlie aggregate to a good deal in 
a year’s lime. And llie farmer who neglects to 
save them should be ashamed to complain of 
his worn-out land. It is by economy of this 
sort that some of the poorest farms of the coun¬ 
try have been reclaimed and made profitable. 
And there arc many more Availing to be reclaim- 
oil by just such simple means. There arc farms, 
hoAvcver, which this Avill not regenerate, and 
these in 99 cases in 100, need bone-dust. Green 
manure and bone-dust will cure O-lOlhs of the 
ills that well drained and plowed land is-heir to. 
liimc is often a great help, and ashes still better. 
These facts are easier learned by c.\pcrimeut 
than by chemical analysis. * 


Manures—How and When Applied? 


A long established custom—a “rut” that the 
wheels of every-day practice have run in for 
years, has something Avhich entitles it to respect. 
SVe should not SAvilch otf upon a side track, or 
no tr.ack at all, just iMJcause Ave find oursch'es 
running our practice in the old ruts. These 
Avere formed probably for some good reason, 
and should be departed from only for a good 
reason. The interest in the subject of manur¬ 
ing land is increasing oA'cr the Avholc country, 
CA’cn on the rich prairies, AA'hcre the ideas ad¬ 
vanced from time to time by the Afjriculturist, 
have so often provoked derision, manure is 
getting to have a recognized value; CA’eryAvhere 
else it is the very life of farming. It is gratify¬ 
ing to hear a farmer say, “ Five years ago, 
do^’thc best I could, I could not make over 70 
loads of good manure, but noAV I keep double 
the stock I did then, and make 300 loads of bet¬ 
ter qualiiv.” Such a man can not leave the ac¬ 
cumulations of the whole year until April and 
May before he gels it out, but there must bo a 
system of almost const.antly getting it to the 
field, and getting it under ground. The farmer 
whose remarks Ave quote, has, on an average, 25 
ox-cart loads of manure per month to dispose of. 

For some crops, corn for instance, manure 
may be applied fresh and plowed in. For oth¬ 
ers, as flax or Avheat, such rank manure would 
be fatal to a good crop. Applied in the autumn, 
manure will generally l>ecome so incorporated 
with the soil before spring, that its rank charac¬ 
ter Avill be entirely lost, and if examined it Avill 
\)c found much of the consistency of manure 
that has lain 6 monllis or more in the yard. 

For com and root crops, it is best to have the 
manure diffused through the soil. For wheat 
and the other cereals, the upper layer of the soil 
to the depth of say 4 inches, should contam the 
manure applied, especially for that crop. There 
are two ways of securing this surface enrich¬ 
ment Avliich, in the case of the small grains, 
should never consist of rank unfermented ma¬ 
nure One way is to make a compost, work it 
„ver, and when of a uniform consistency, apply 
it on the ploAved surface and harrow it in, or 
work it ill with a cultivator. The other is to 
plow in a good dres.sing of manure 
ly over the surface, turning it well under. I 
lis be done in autumn, the spring plowing and 
ll-rowing, if done aright, 

the surface, well incorporated OAilh the s 

and making usually a nice seed bed. If d h 
done in the spring, a crop of ^ 

tatoes may be raised, or on some 
small grain crop, and the manure be brought to 

r sm-Lcc for the especial benefit of a Avheat 


crop in August or September.-There arc such 

great differences in soils, exposures, and the 
general adaptation of districts to certain crops, 
that only general rules aa IU apply universally. 

“ Inquirer,” Avho omits the State from his ad¬ 
dress, says it is customary with farmers in his 
neighborhood to manure in spring, on corn stub¬ 
ble for oats, and folloAV Avith Avheat, seeding to 
clover and timothy. This to be folloAved by 
corn. Sometimes, it seems, the oats groAV rank 
and lodge, but usually the crop is good. The 
reason evidently is that sometimes they ploAV the 
manure in so deep, tha oats get but little, and 
if tlie ploAving is too shallow, they fall badly. 
"When they manure before plowhig for Avheat, 
the clover and timothy do better than Avhen the 
manuring is before plowing for oats, but the 
wheat is not materially affected. Instead of this, 
try coarse manure and plenty of it for the corn 
—none for the oats, a fine compost for the Avheat 
kept near the siirfacc. The rotation is not a 
good one, but Ave are not on that subject noAV. 


again, and finally the land gets their full value. 
If at any time the odor of ammonia is perceived, 
gypsum should be sprinkled freely over the 
heap, and more muck thrown on. If muck is 
not to be obtained easily, use sods or bogsAvhich 
have been laid up with a little ashes or lime 
until they crumble, or even good soil may be 
used AA’ith almost equally good results. The 
manure resulting is excellent for corn, potatoes, 
or grass, and if not too strong, and if it has lain 
long enough, is good for wheat or any purpose. 
-. ■- 

Like Produces Like—Old Mares as Mule 
Breeders. 


Dead Animals—What Becomes of Them? 


Wc do not cut horses and mules, and we eat 
only a portion of cattle, sheep, and swine. 
■Without considering the immense waste of 
offal Avhich take place in the slaughter houses 
all OA’er the country, from the little “one-horse” 
affairs of the villages, to the monster abattoirs 
of the cities, Avhere good sized brooks of blood 
flow out to be lost, think of what becomes of 
the horses, etc., the Avhole number of which in 
the United States may be estimated at 10,000,000. 

Their average age is, say 13 years, and the 
Aveight of those that die, about three to the ton. 
We have then annually the immense amount of 
280,000 tons of dead horse-flesh, nine-tenths of 
which is AA'orse than Avasted, being left on the 
surface, or so slightly buried that it is dug up by 
dogs, and pollutes the air for miles around. Its 
vafue, where barn-yard manure is AAmrth $1 a 
load, is not less than $10 per ton, for if properly 
managed, it will make not less than 15 loads of 
good manure, and where manure is Avorth more, 
the value is of course proportionally increased. 
The Avay to save this AAmste and economize it 
as manure, is as follows: 

Take 3 loads of diy, weathered swamp muck 
mixed with lime, iu proportion of 1 bushel of 
slaked lime to the load, as a bed—on this, kill 
the old horse, or drag the dead one. Then skm 
him- remove hoofs and shin bones, if you have 
a market for them, and cut him up AVith axes and 
knives into pieces weighing 6 to 18 pounds, 
leaving the big bones uncut, but dividing the 
pi-incipal joints. Spread the pieces evenly 
sprinkle well with lime, cover 6 inches deep 
^■\ih muck and add more lime. Then cover 
with a foot or 18 inches of muck, and leave t 
Look out for dogs; they will frequently dig out 
the bones and see how many you can add to 
ihe hcTp After about 3 months of warm 
wealher,^or 6 months or more of cold weather, 

Txaminc the heap to seeif it iswell decomposed 

and as soon as it is in such a condition as no 

io be particularly offensive, work it over, adc m 

more muck, without lime. A new fermentation 
will commence, and Avhen this is over, ic ma 
nure will be fit for use. In shoveling , 

the big bones should be thrown to one side to 
blnUnto another compost heap, or into the 

^ _Tvhprp. thev will 


S-nrure heap, .here they .HI graclually 

deeav, so as to bo easily broken up .ith aslcdg 

hammer, or even mashed "'■IL' 

lakes some lime, however. 

great to piteh them out and woik them 


This law prevails in the vegetable and animal 
economy. Would that farmers ahvays bore this 
in mind, and practised accordingly. It seems to 
be well understood that if we would maintain 
and improve the quality of our corn and 
AA'lieat, and other grains, we must save our best 
each year for seed. But in raising stock, in nu¬ 
merous districts in our country, less care is 
taken. Every year we sec calves raised from 
the meanest scrub and grade bulls, and coavs of 
no especially valuable qualities either for flesh 
or milk. Every jmar we see poor old broken 
down mares used to raise horses from. We do 
not suppose tliwt all diseases and infirmities are 
propagated from one generation to another, but 
many are; and Avhere no specific disease is entail¬ 
ed, general inferiority certainly descends, which 
sooner or later will breed many evils. It is no 
doubt true that bad management and harsh usage 
will spoil the best descended colt; but a colt 
propagated from a diseased dam will bieak 
down under work and exposure much quicker 
than one of sound and vigorous parentage. It 
is abundantly proven that the various diseases 
of the wind passages are quite likely to be prop¬ 
agated. Readers of the Agriculturist Avill make 
note of facts like these, and practice accordingly 
in raising stock; but there are thousands who 
do not read, and who live and work on in need¬ 
less ignorance of their own interests. Quietly 
argue°wilh such people, and prove by your own 
experience that it pays over and over again to 
use thorough-bred bulls and rams, and the best 
stallions and mares for stock, and show the man 
that says, “the old [mare is pretty well broken 
down, I knoAV, but I can get two or three colts 
and some wmrk out of her yet,” that the col s 
which cost him $100 to $150 each to raise, if from 
a sound and fine dam, and by a superior sire 
might sell for $300 to $700 a piece, instead of 

barely bringing their cost, if even that the i^ 

ference being two or three times what he old 

mare is worth. There is one use for which w e 
commend old mares that _ cannot work, and can 
breed ani that is for raising mules. These will 
indeed, to a certain extent, inherit the impaund 
constitutions of their dams, but being prevaihng- 
ly used for so much slower work, they will be 
much less injuriously affected than 
their evil stops with them. We might pi oh . 
C[.aloamucl. more exleosive me of mnles 
tlL tve do at the Nortb, and there is a steady 

cmald for young mules for shi,>ment. Wlulc 
ciemaiKi j our best mares to this 

„.e do iu Kentuety tvilli 

STfinc kSi-breds, ye. we believe there 
a r housaucls of mares that would raise good 
n ules that it would never pay to raise colts 
Zm and that the mules would hrmg a much 

h^e’r price than horses raised from the same 
Certainly they would, if we regard the 

fact that they mayhemarketedSto Syeaiso i. 
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How to Bring Swamp Meadows into Tame 
Grasses, etc. 


First, shut otF the water. This we discussed 
with considerable detail in our last-year’s vol¬ 
ume. A wall of puddled clay, not less than 
14 inches wide, should extend from the hard 
pan of the meadows to the height desired, 
protected by an embankment wide and solid 
enough to resist the action of both frost 
and water.—This embankment, with its im¬ 
pervious clay wall within it, must be pro¬ 
vided with tide-gates to let water out, but 
not in, and these must be muskrat prooC 
Ditches within tlic embankment convey the 
surface and spring water to the main drains 
and the outlets. These may be open or cov¬ 
ered, according to the depth to which the 
water can be drawn down below the surface. 
If possible, they should be tile drains, laid at 
least below the action of frost and the reach of 
the plow. If the soil is of a black mucky char¬ 
acter, containing little inorganic matter, a liberal 
dressing, say 30 to 50 loads to the acre, of the 
surface soil of the neighboring upland is all that 
is required to prepare it for timothy and clover. 
Thirty to fifty bushels of dry slacked lime, har¬ 
rowed in after plowing, will fit it for potatoes 
or cabbages, and 20 bushels of lime, and an 
equal quantity of leached ashes, will be an 
excellent preparation of most land of this 
sort for a good corn crop, which, however, 
may well be quickened by dropping a 
handful of some good fertilizer in the hill. 

This is a tolerably fair showing for profit, 
for the crops from such land are very good, 
and the culture is quite easy for several 
years; the limings, moreover, will last for 
several yoars, and little manure will be re¬ 
quired. But, but—there is always a hut^ 
and well it is if you find it out in time— 
there are jrlaces where the muskrats will 
undermine the dykes and let in the wnter. 

'A Young Jersey Farmer” writes us in distress, 
endorsing our views about d 3 ’’kes and salt mea¬ 
dows, but is in despair on account of the musk¬ 
rats. He suggests the availability of a thin con¬ 
crete wall in the middle of the dyke. This, he 
sajs, he knows will stop them. But the ques¬ 
tion still is how deep it must needs be to prove 
effective, for they will burrow. He proposes 
that the wall should be constructed simply 
by filling a narrow ditch with cement concrete, 
and allowing it to remain where it is formed; 
or making long thin concrete slabs, cast in 
moulds and fitted close together in the 
trench. The suggestions strike us as 
eminently practical and sensible. There 
has been a plan proposed for dyking the 
extensive Newark meadows which con¬ 
sists in driving prepared iron plates into 
the swamp to the required depth, wdiicli 
is supposed to be economical because 
no digging will be necessary, nor will 
any moving of earth be needed, except 
to raise an embankment high enough to 
shut out the tides. This is not so thor¬ 
ough to appearance as the concrete wall 
plan; and neither plan so surely water¬ 
tight as the clay wall. In these works 
there is nothing like thoroughness—get¬ 
ting well down to the hard pan, or to 
an impervious stratum for one thing, and using 
a rat proof wall for another. The value of these 
lands is so great, that pi-ojects of reclaiming 
them should readily command not only the co¬ 
operation of owners, but capital enough to se¬ 
cure the best skill and most tliorough work. 


If our readers meet with decided success, or 
have important facts to communicate, we hope 
they will tell them to one another through the 
American Agriculturist, for it is a subject 
which interests many thousands of its readers. 



Fig. 1.— WOODEN WHEELBARKOW. 

About Wheelbarrows. 


Our correspondent, Gilbert I. Greene, Hud¬ 
son, N. Y., sends us some practical notions about 
wheelbarrows which, however, need a word of 
preface in favor of one-wheeled barrows, for 
which he has nothing to say. The fact is they 
are just as useful in their place as two wheeled 
ones. In “ navvy ” work for instance, such as 
grading roads, parks, etc., digging cellars, mak¬ 
ing railroads and canals, where gangs of a num¬ 



Fig. 2.— IRON WHEELBARROW. 


ber of men each go back and forth on the same 
track, which can ordinarily be only of the width 
of a single board, and where of necessity they 
must dump at the side, the navvy-barrow is by 
far the most convenient form. The fact that it 
will only carry a small load is counter-balanced 
by the fact that such a load is all that can be 
easily moved up and down the inclines which 
ordinarily exist where such work is done; be¬ 
sides, the barrows may be filled without the la¬ 
borers being obliged to shift the position of the 
barrow, and this expedites the work materially. 


stakes, bean-poles, and such things may be load¬ 
ed upon it. Two-wheeled barrows find in Mr. 
Greene an able champion. He writes: 

“ I would contribute a small sum to erect a 
monument to the memory of the man who in¬ 
vented the Wheelbarrow'S, but it would be 
on the condition that no more should be 
built wdth a single wheel; how he came to 
adopt the single wheel is past my compre¬ 
hension, unless it be that he had but one 
wheel and could not get another. A tw’o- 
wheeled barrow possesses so many advan¬ 
tages over a single wheeled one that to me 
it is surprising that it has not long since 
been adopted. 500 pounds can be carried 
upon a two wheeled barrow as easily as 150 
can be on a single wdieeled one. It is more 
reliable, as it is not easily upset while being 
loaded or in w'heeling it. It is very much 
more easily turned round, and more easily un¬ 
loaded. The wheels being on the sides, the load 
is balanced upon the axle, and there need be lit¬ 
tle or no weight upon the hands. There are no 
sideboards to take out or put on each time j’ou 
unload it. The two wheels do not cut in the 
ground so much as one does. The body and 
frame being solid, and resting upon an axle, it 
is stronger than the other. Fig. 1 represents a 
wooden two-wheeled barrow of the form I pre¬ 
fer for ordinary use. The wheels are tw'en- 
ty-six inches high, with iron axle. The body 
is similar in shape to that of the single 
wheeled barrow'S. When constructed of iron 
r (fig. 2) they are made of an oval or dishing 
form. Fig. 3 represents a two wheeled bar- 
row in the position of being unloaded ; the 
load being nearly balanced upon the axle, 
the handles are easily raised and the load 
dumped over the front. Such a barrow can 
be made so as to sell for $12 to $16, but 
would cost a man, tolerably handy with 
tools, a good deal less if he made it himself.” 
[Pretty broad wheels are advisable if heavy 
loads are to be wdieeled over soft ground, or if 
neat garden walks are to be travelled over. —Ed.] 


Feeding at the Stack in Winter. 



Fig. 3.— TWO-WHEELED BARROW. 

The common wheelbarrow with side boards, for 
ordinary use about the barn and garden, has not 
so specific an adaptation to its uses; neverthe¬ 
less, this has a great advantage over the two 
wheeled one in going through narrow garden 
walks, and in the convenience with which rails- 


We still see examples of this barbarous and 
unthrifty custom in our journeyings. Truth 
compels us to say that some of our neighbors 
practice it. If the country onl}'- had a society 
for the suppression of cruelty to brutes, as your 
city has, somebody would get into trouble.— 
What is laying a turtle on his back, or boring a 
hole through one of his flippers, in com¬ 
parison wdth keeping one of the mam¬ 
malia, with a nervous organization like 
that of man, under slow torture during 
the whole winter ? With the best of feed 
at the stack, the shelterless beast shivers 
and pines. With cora stalks and bog 
hay, it loses much of the flesh laid on in 
summer. It takes a good part of the 
spring and summer, in flush feed, to make 
up for the loss, and the proflt of the 
animal to the farmer is nowhere. 

The animal system is only a living 
stove, to be kept in heat by food. The 
lower the temperature the more wood it 
takes to keep up the heat of the stove. 
The colder the weather the more hay 
and provender it takes to keep up animal heat. 
At least a third of the fodder consumed at 
the stack is required to keep up animal heat, 
and. so is wasted. Boards in the shape of 
good tight stables are much cheaper than hay. 
Do not keep any more stock than you can 
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stable. Sltxw lorluri! at the stack ought to be 
abolished by statute. Tlu- man who practices 
it needs an overseer to keep him out of the poor 
liouse. Connecticut. 



Fig. 1.— SECTION OF MANGEK AND FOLLOWER. 

How to Hang “ Followers ” in Horse 
Mangers. 

Where there is a feeding alley, “ followers,” as 
they are usually hung, are a nuisance, in fact 
cannot be used. The Follower, as it is called, is 
a rack laid in the manger, which rests upon the 
fodder and prevents the hoi'se throwing it out. 
Fig. 1 e.xhibits a section of a manger with a fol¬ 
lower adapted to use in connection with a feed¬ 
ing alley. It is hung on double-jointed hinges, 
made of pieces of heavj’- plate iron, with holes 
punched in each end, measuring, from the edge 
of one hole to the center of the other, half the 
width of the manger-front 

Fig. 3 represents the follower hanging over 
a ^ the front of 

. <f i-a B ■" - —; the manger 

into the al¬ 
ley. The en¬ 
graver has 
represente d 
an extra bar 
across the 

Fig. 2.— FOLLOWER TURNED BACK. tOp, whicllis 
unnccessarj'. The follower is made of Is-inch 
round iron, of a rectangular shape, to fit the 
manger, not reaching quite to the bottom as 
it hangs when the manger is empty, and hav¬ 
ing a free space of some 3 or 4 inches be¬ 
tween the follower and the edge, and an equal 
space on the sides. Rather an elaborate hinge 
to be screwed on the front rail, is 
shown in fig. 2 J but this is not 
ne^issary, as a much simpler 
contrivance, which any black¬ 
smith will make, will answer 
equally well. With a follower Fig. 3. 
of this kind, the hay, cut feed, or anything of 
that kind, may be thrown in from the feeding 
alley the follower being turned over outside the 
manger and hanging in the alley, entirely out of 
the way. The use of a follower may not be ap¬ 
parent to farmers who have a great abundance 
of hay and no market for it; but in districts 
where hay is worth from 1 to I'h cents per 
pound, even small daily wastes will be seriously 
felt at the end of the season. 




owing, in part, to the same cause. The finer 
we can make our fertilizers the better for imme¬ 
diate results. In the compost heap at this sea¬ 
son, there are three agencies at work to reduce 
the coarser particles of the manure, viz.: man¬ 
ipulation, fermentation, and frost. After the 
heap is formed in the usual manner with alter¬ 
nate layers of fresh manure and other material, 
and gone through with the first fermentation, it 
should be carefully forked or shoveled over, 
changing the whole mass, from top to bottom, 
and breaking all the lumps. The more thor¬ 
oughly this is done the better. A new fermen¬ 
tation takes place inside, while the surface 
freezes and thaws with the changes of the 
weather. Labor upon the compost heap now 
will tell upon the growing crops next summer. 

--—-- 

Barn Doors, Fastenings, Etc. 



Composting >IANUUE.-Much can be done at 
this season to prepare manures for the o’" 

for spreading wherever they are wanted. i i 
nil that has been written and said upon the com¬ 
post heap, few arc aware of the importance o 
absolute fineness in fertilizing matter. 

One element in the immediate effects of guano 
is the extreme fineness to which the particles 
arc reduced. The success of liquid manures is 


The discussion of any subject in the columns 
of the Agriculturist has the effect to set people 
thinking, and as a result we gather a crop of 
suggestions and new ideas which are often very 
valuable. We discussed barn-door fastenings 
not long since, and 
after the first publica¬ 
tion had numerous 
suggestions, of which 
our readers had the 
benefit. Next to loose 
floors and springy cel¬ 
lars—swinging great 
doors are the greatest 
nuisance that a man 
can encumber his 
barn with. They are 
not only unwieldy, 
ever slamming and 
getting out of order, hard to fasten open, or 
shut, but really dangerous to life and limb to 
both men and animals. Sliding doors are the 
only suitable ones for outside barn-doois, 
large or small, and they are so easily hung 
and kept in repair, if well made, that, in point 
of economy simply, they are superior. Be¬ 
sides, they may be opened wide enough for 
a cat to enter, or to give a little change of air, 
or as easily, opened wide enough for a horse or 
for a load of hay. No wind moves them; there 
is no sagging, and no trouble from snow-drifts 
outside, or from snow and rain blowing in over 
the top. These doors are hung by cast iion 
“ hangers,”—groved wheels bolted fast to the top 
of the door. These run upon an iron rod, well 
supported upon a bar or rail, crossing over the 
doorway, and extending to a distance beyond 
equal to the width of the door. This is pro¬ 
tected by a little roof-like door-cap which, how¬ 
ever need not extend much beyond the width 

of the door. These doors may indeed be con¬ 
structed and ^ 
braced in the 
usual way, but - 
are best made 
of two thick¬ 
nesses of well- 
seasoned ’l4-iu., 
clear, matched 
stuff. On the 

inside, boards of Fig. 3 -—l^tcu. 

!«>"“”**'■ 

Tlie outside should he of boaris only 4 or 5 wd.- 
es wide, and put on at an “f® ^ 
ffive additional strength, a board 10 o 

® ide n^ylto “"^f^idcs 

8-iiioli battens noross tiie bottom an 



It is a matter of considerable interest to know 
how to fasten these doors securely and easily. 
They are usually fastened on the inside with a 
hasp and pin, or with a hook; if these are not 
securely pinned they can be opened with a knife 
from the outside, and simple inspection does not 
tell whether they are secure or not. Dr. Hex- 
araer, of Westchester Co., many of whose con¬ 
trivances for saving steps and labor about the 
barn are very good, uses latches on the follow¬ 
ing plan. Figure 1 shows the latch of a double 
barn-door, which is simply a flat hook and sta¬ 
ple with a pendant piece of iron, of the shape 
shown, above the staple, and so hung that 
when the hook is in it must be fastened. It is 
easily seen from the inside Avhether it is so or 
not, and an attempt to open the door from the 
outside will also reveal the fact. 

Figure 2 is a self-fastening latch for a single 
sliding door. The catch is in a gain in the inside 
of the post against which the door shuts, and 
the latch may be in a similar gain, or in a mor¬ 
tice in the door. This arrangement may some¬ 
times be conveniently reversed by putting the 
latch in a mortice in the door post, in which case 
there should be a strong outside batten proj ect- 
ing as fixr as the latch does, to guard animals 
and men from harm from it, as well as to pro¬ 
tect it from injury. 

One door of every barn should lock from the 
outside. This will seem folly to many people, 
but we know that many barns are burnt by the 
pipe-fire of wandering “tramps,” who always 
sleep in unlocked barns if they can, and that 
harness and other things are stolen in all parts 
of the country, more or less. It is usually best 
to lock one of the small doors, which should 
be hung on the inside, and locked with a strong 
hasp and good padlock, chained to the door. 


Tim. Bunker on the Food Question. 


“ I knew we should catch it to-day,” sa,id 
Seth Twiggs, as he came into our house on the 
evening of Tlianksgiving day, and seating him¬ 
self comfortably upon the settle, blew a ring of 
smoke out of his mouth, as if it had been shot 
out of a rifle. “The Parson ginerally hits the 
nail on the head, and hit it square to-day, no 
mistake. We have sent off too many of our 
boys to the city. There isn’t so much breadstuff 
raised in Hookertown as there was fifty years 
ago, and if it keeps on at this rate, somebody 

has got to starve bye and bye.” 

“ That is to say, if every place is just like 
Hookertown,” I responded. 

Neio-hbor Twiggs’ remark had reference o 
Mr. Spooner’s Thanksgiving sermon, wliich was 
pretty much like all his sermons, whether on 
Sundays or not, “ a word in season. You see 
Mr. sjooner, like myself, belongs to the old 
school of folks, who have got so accustomed to 
making up our own minds on public questions, 
that we can’t afford to take our 
hand You see, most people around heie m 
Connecticut have got atlreaclful 
citv life and fashions. They want somethin^ 
better than farming for their sons and daugh¬ 
ters thouc-h, according to my notion, faimmg, 

calling upon ° would 

ihatgrow upaiounotoe^^ ^ 

probably C O w Hookertoiyn can’t hold 

had a fan oha boillngwater. 

.e,n anymore than a p^ down South to try 
^“““fortunes some to the West, but more to the 

which I'teeatcns to .wallow UP thecoun- 
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try, which is a good deal like a man swallowing 
his own stomach. You see this state of things 
makes rather a dull look for the old parish, and 
worries the minister, and it works out in his 
sermons on Thanksgivings, and Fasts, and 
sometimes on Sundays. Some grumble about 
political preaohing, and secular pyeaching, 
etc., but for my part, if a man has got any 
thing to say to make folks better, I never 
could see why it wan’t jest as well to say it on 
Sunday as any other time. But the grumbling 
don’t trouble Mr. Spooner much. He is inde¬ 
pendent as a wood-chopper, and knows he can 
get his bread and take care of himself, if the 
Ilookertown people turn him out of the j^ulpit 
to-morrow, which they have no notion of doing. 
He speaks right square out, and nobody ha# any 
more doubt as to which side of a question he is 
on, than they have about sunrise. 

Well, you see this food question is what the 
philosophers call a poser. If bread and meat 
are all the while getting dearer, and labor is 
growing cheaper, and that is the settled tenden¬ 
cy of society, you see the time is coming when 
labor won’t buy bread, and somebody must per¬ 
ish. That is the way things are working now, 
and wise men should be looking for a remedy. 

Mr. Spooner showed this very clearly. It has 
been the tendency in Europe for a great many 
years—England hasn’t raised her own bread- 
stuffs for more than 80 years. The great mass 
of her people are gathered in cities, and large 
manufacturing towns, and there is not laud 
enough left to raise a full supply of food for her 
population, even with their improved husbandry. 
She has to bring large quantities of wheat and 
other grains from the ports of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and from across the Atlantic, to make up 
the deficiency. Now, if thei’c should be short 
crops in these countries and in America, or if 
she should be at war with enemies strong 
enough to blockade her ports, nothing could 
prevent great distress and starvation. 

The same social disease is beginning to work 
in this country. The price of food has more 
than doubled within a very few years, not only 
in cities but in tiie farming districts. Flour in 
Hookertown has been selling this fall at $15 a 
barrel; butter at 45 cents, and beefsteak at 30 
cents per lb., and these things are just about a 
fair sample of everything else. Eight years ago 
these things could have been bought for less 
than half the money. This shows that mouths 
have multiplied faster than food. There are 
more consumers than producers. Farm labor 
in the same time has increased in value, but it 
has not kept pace with the increased price of 
food. Wheat has gone up from $1 to $2.50 a 
bushel—labor from five Yankee shillings to nine, 
which is an increase of more than one-half, and 
the labor is not near so good. The native born 
hired man of a generation ago, who worked for 
$12 a month and board, the year round, has 
pretty much disappeared, and we have in his 
stead the unskilled immigrant. This shows that 
labor is not comparatively as well rewarded. 
His day’s work will not buy him as many com¬ 
forts as it did 20 years ago. This shows that 
something is “ rotten in Denmark,” for the con¬ 
dition of the laboring class, and not that of the 
rich, is the measure of the prosperity of a coun¬ 
try. It is a bad state of society where only a 
few are growing rich, and the many are just get¬ 
ting a living or suffering for the comforts of life. 

Then, Mr. Spooner said, the Societies in the 
cities for the aid of children, were another’ indi¬ 
cation of the same evil. Thousands are left 
every year in circumstances of extreme want, 
and there is no efficient remedy for their case 


but to find homes for them in the country, where 
they can help themselves. Thousands are sent 
eff every year through these Societies, and a 
little is thus done to restore the disturbed bal¬ 
ance of society. 

The pith of the discourse was, that Hooker- 
town Avas the center of the IJniA^erse, that farm¬ 
ing was the best business, that those who Avere 
engaged in it should be content Avith such things 
as they had, and be thankful for them. He had 
some sly thrusts at clam-shell bonnets, silks, 
satins, and ribbons, fast men, and fast women, 
and the general extravagance of the times. 
These I suppose, were meant as sauce for the 
Thanksgiving turkey, and to help digestion. 

“Well, Squire, what are you gwine to do 
about it. Food is getting higher every year, 
and labor don’t keep up with it. The rich are 
growing richer, and the poor poorer. What are 
you gwine to do about it?” asked Seth Twiggs, 
as he knocked out the ashes of his third pipe 
and loaded again. 

“AYell,”said I, “I am not going to whine 
about it. Of all remedies for a great public evil 
that of Avhining is the poorest. I have faith to 
believe that there is some way of deliverance 
from this and all other social evils. The high 
price of food is not going to last forever among 
this great people, with territory enough to raise 
breadstuffs for the Avorld, were it only half tilled. 

“ All that Mr. Spooner says is as true as preach¬ 
ing. Things are a little unsettled just noAV, but 
they Avill come right after aAvhile. I have no¬ 
ticed that there is a tendency in Christian soci¬ 
ety to correct its own evils. Sometimes we 
have an outbreak of burglaries, bank robberies, 
and shop-lifting, and it seems as if society was 
going to ruin. But when the people get Avaked 
up, and a few of the thieves are convicted and 
sent to State’s Prison, the times improve avou- 
derfully. People are not going to live in miser¬ 
able tenement houses, and suffer all the miser¬ 
ies of city poverty without learning something. 
Native born Americans certainly are not. I 
have noticed that many go to the city, do not 
succeed there, and come back again Aviser, if 
not better men. They find that their genius 
does not lie in the direction of trade, but they 
have a decided tact for making corn and pota¬ 
toes grow. They support their families com¬ 
fortably, and on the whole, are no worse for 
their city experience. Then I have noticed 
again, that a goodmany who succeed iu the city, 
acquire a competence, and before they are 
spoiled, retire to the country to lead an indus¬ 
trious rural life. They become large producers 
of breadstuffs, and supply the city markets with 
flit cattle, sheep and swine. They rejoice in 
their well tilled farms, and in their flocks and 
herds. Then again, I have noticed that some of 
our very best small fanners and gardeners are 
city bred people, tradesmen, or mechanics, Avho 
from failure of health or disgust with the city, 
come into the country, near good markets, to 
support their families from the soil. They have 
thrifty habits, some capital, and succeed admir¬ 
ably by making the most of a little land. Thous¬ 
ands in these ways are changed from consumers 
into producers, every year. If multitudes flock 
to the city, multitudes come back to the counti’y. 

“And then there is a growing tendency among 
our city people to scatter themselves in the 
neighboring toAvns. A large part of the men 
who do business in New York, live out from 
five to fifty miles in the country. Some have 
small homesteads, but they are all to some ex¬ 
tent cultivators, and draAV a part of their sup¬ 
port from the soil. And this tendency is on the 
increase, and will grow with the inci’eased facil¬ 


ities for travel that every large city is making 
for itself. This Avill not only help to unburden 
the city, but Avill add to the production of the 
country, and help to make food cheaper.” 

“I shouldn’t AAmnder if Ave had New Yorkers 
living in HookertoAvn, yet,” said Seth. 

“ Stranger things have happened,” said I. 

“ I shall beat’em on cabbage tho’, if the smart¬ 
est of ’em come,” said Seth, w’ith an extra puff. 

“ It takes Dutchmen for cabbage. You should 
not brag!” I continued. 

“ Then there is another thing in eonnection 
with this food question, which I have thought 
of a good deal. No man has begun to conceive 
of the great change which our improved fann¬ 
ing tools are destined to make in the productive¬ 
ness of human labor. A man is multiplied ten 
fold. We should have had a famine during the 
war, if it had not been for them, and food Avould 
have been a great deal dearer than it hoaa’ is. 
The horse reaper and moAver mean cheaper 
grain, and cheaper meats of every kind, that 
consume hay and grain. Every year is adding 
to these improved tools,^nd extending the fields 
of their usefulness. They come very slowly into 
use, but they are certainly coming; and they 
can not fail to do tivo things ; to make farming 
pay better, and to cheapen the price of food. A 
vast deal of brain poAver is lavished upon these 
inventions, and it Avill have its reward in reliev¬ 
ing the sweat of the brow. 

“And then Avhen steam gets into the field, as it 
must, upon the prairies at least, what may Ave 
not expect in the way of cheap Johnnycakes 
and bacon?” 

“May I be there to see,” exclaimed Seth, ris¬ 
ing to go. “ That is what other folks Avill do 
about it;—but Avhat do you mean to do about 
it. Squire Bunker?” 

“Do?’ said I. “Why, I’ll stick to the old 
farm, set my neighbors a good example, and die 
in the furrow. And if that ain’t enough. I’ll 
blow my trumpet in the Agriculturist^ and set 
all ihe people from Maine to Texas, thinking 
on the food question.” 

“ Good !” said Seth, as he went out. “ That 
paper is the best tool yet out, to make bread 
cheap. It believes in brain manure.” 

HooTcertown, Conn., ) Yours to command, 

Dec. Sth. ) Timothy Bunker, Esq. 


The Best Style of Family or Dairy Cows, 
and How Obtained. 

We have before us an article from a gen^e- 
man Avho has a rather large herd of milch cows, 
the surplus of which he advertises and puts 
upon the market and finds ready sale for at re¬ 
munerative prices. It is natural that he should 
advocate such coavs as he breeds, or at least 
breed such as he advocates, if he is a fair-mind¬ 
ed man, and such aa^c know him to be. The 
subject he proposes cannot but be discussed 
with profit, and we hope those wlw) may dis¬ 
agree with him Avill respond. He writes; 

“ The subject that probably interests more of 
the readers of the Agriculturist than almost any 
other is, ‘What is the most desirable kind of 
COAVS for family use or dairy purposes ? In other 
words, what breed will produce the most value 
in milk, butter, and cheese, on a given amount 
of feed ? ’ I Avill give you my experience for 
what it is worth. I have tried nearly all the 
various breeds, Alderneys, Ayrshires, Short 
Horns, Madagascar’s and natives, and I became 
satisfied, some six years ago, that ‘ Alderneys ’ 
gave the richest milk and produced the l)est but¬ 
ter, but thought ‘ thorough breds ’ too doiicate 
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jn coiisrilulion for the general use of farmers. I 
then commenced crossing the “ Alclerneys” with 
all these breeds, and after careful observation I 
am convinced that Alderneys crossed with Ayr- 
siiircs produce the best and most desirable cow 
to be had for all purposes. The Ayrshires are of 
giMid size, extremely hardy, and good milkers, 
but the (pialily of milk is no better than the Dev¬ 
ons, natives, etc.; but cross the Alderneys with 
them and you get a hardy animal, with the rich 
milking quality of the Alderney. You increase 
the size over the thorough-bred Alderney. Half 
Alderney and half Ayrshire is, I think, the very 
best cow extant. I have now in my herd several 
heifers of this cross, three years old last spring, 
that the past season gave 12 to 14 quarts milk 
l>er day each, and made 12 pounds of siilendid 
butter per week on good p.asture. If the farm¬ 
ers in the dairy sections of our country would 
try the crossing of their present breeds of cows 
•with thorough-bred Alderney bulls, they would 
greatly improve their stock, increase both the 
quantity and quality of their butter, and benefit 
the millioHS of con»urmr$ of these articles of 
necessity and luxury in every family. T. F. 


Night Soil as a Manure. 

The use of night soil as .a fertilizer has fro- 
quently l>een advocated in these columns, and 
we have cndeavorcil to show how a generally 
wasteil article might be turned to account. Re-> 
cently we have had sent to us, by several corres- 
pondenLs, an article that originally appeared in 
the Sprinafield Itepublican, which w’C quote; 

“ Very severe prohibitions have been issued 
in France, Kngland and Germany, against the 
use of poudrette, imperfectly preparcxl, it hav¬ 
ing iMjen proven by careful e.xperiments that the 
ffircal m.atter of sinks cannot be converted wkh 
safety into garden manure under five years’ 
careful preparation. Pestilential and other dis¬ 
eases are propagated by vegeUblcs grown in 
soil thus manured. Yet, it is stated that these 
de.alh-dispensing deposits are absolutely used in 
the market gardens around our large American 
cities in their natural state, and many of the 
fruits and vegetables so grown can be told by 
the nostrils or the taste before they are cooked, 
ami in the process of cooking. It is the opinion 
of skillful medic.al observers, that nearly all the 
novel diseases which now afilict many American 
cities, owe their origin to the organic diseased 
matter taken up by vegetables and Iruits grown 
in soil dressed by the fcccal m.iWer of the sinks, 
and transferred to the stomach. Galloping con¬ 
sumption in persons whose families have never 
been subject to this terrible disea.se have been 
traced to the use of vegetables grown by pou¬ 
drette.” 

These are serious charges, which if true w'ould 
warrant the denunciation contained in the arti¬ 
cle, and our readers need not be told that if there 
were the least foundation for such an alarming 
report we should not only not advocate the use 
of night soil, but bo among the first to condemn 
it Let us look a little at the alleged facts in the 
above sutement Are there any ” prohibitioms ” 
in France, England and Germany ? As to the 
last named country, we cannot speak so posi¬ 
tively, but in England, the use of city sewage 
has been attended with such profitable results, 
that one of the important problems of the day 
i* to increase its employment, and prevent a 
fjarful waste. In olden times, 1789, there was a 
proiiibiUon in France, but the restriction was 
.Ion- ago removed,and we are quite certain tha 
it has not been renewed, a.s the most recent 
French work on gardening, only a few weeks 
old, speaks of the use of night soil. Tbe jor 
of .M. Gressent, 1805, gives plans of some of he 
celebrated market gardens, in which are tanka 


for holding liquid manure, made from this 
“ death dispensing deposit.” Joigneaux, in the 
most recent and most elaborate work on gar¬ 
dening yet published in France, says that the 
exclusive use of fujcal matters may give a bad 
flavor to vegetables, but advises their use when 
composted with other matters. It is very pro¬ 
bable that a plant, especially an edible root, if 
grown in ground containing a large quantity of 
recent night soil, would have an unpleasant 
flavor. Yet we have eaten vegetables from a 
garden where this manure was used exclusively 
for a series of j’cars, and though our prejudices 
kept us on the lookout for something unpleas¬ 
ant in their flavor, we failed to detect it. 

In China and Japan their success in gardening 
—for their agriculture is almost all gardening— 
has for centuries depended upon the use of this 
manure, as they have scarcely any other. 

As to the medical view of the case, no names 
being given to the “medical observers” we 
attach no weight to their “ opinion.” As far as 
negative testimony to this point goes, we have 
consulted with two of the most eminent physi¬ 
cians—men who arc known everywhere as' 
among the first in their profession—and they 
have never heard of, or readof, any disease being 
attributed to the use of vegetables treated with 
this manure. 

In all cases we have advised the composting 
and deordorizing of the night soil, and we be¬ 
lieve that when prepared thus, it may be used 
with as much safety as any other fertilizer. We 
regret that a paper so generally correct as the 
Springfield Jlepublican should have given what 
seems to us an unfounded and needless alarm. 


Sense at the “Farmeus’ Club.” —Doubt¬ 
less many who read the reports of the so-called 
Farmers’ Club, really believe that a meeting of 
farmers assembles in New York to discuss 
farming matters. It is simply a miscellaneous 
gathering, including persons, who, by carrying 
on business in the city, arc enabled to keep up a 
farm in the suburbs; doctors whose practice does 
not seem to occupy all their time ; men who 
have given up farming to earn a living by their 
wits, and everlasting talkers, who are always 
delighted with the sound of their own voices. 
These people get together and discuss, with 
equal gravity, tbe influence of the moon, or the 
last invention in the way of bitters. The re¬ 
ports of what they do are about the funniest 
reading extant, and were it not for their comical 
character, it would be a great waste of paper 
on the part of the Tribune to publish them. 
These reports, however, have some good things 
put in by the reporter, or from lus correspon¬ 
dence ; these save the whole thing from being 
utterly ridiculous. Of late, the Club, having ex¬ 
hausted agriculture, have turned their attention 
to medicine-and as the talkers there seem to 
know as much aboutone subject as Uiey do abou 
another, they discoursed about cunng fcvei am 
a-ue as glibly as they would the sticking of pig . 
There is no knowing but the Club won d have 
exhausted medicine and tried its facile hand at 
theology, had not a live farmer happened m, who 
entertained the singular notion that a Faimeis 
Club was for the purpose of discussing fanning. 
We read iu the report; “ Dr. Ilexainer in¬ 

veighed at some length against the discussion of 
medical questions by a Farmers Club. I ecp 
on Doctor, with your “inveighing;” you used to 
be’a good practitioner before you turned farmer 
and if you will only cure the Farmers Club of 

'caeoetfL loquendi, we 'Jf 

skill is equal to the most despemte cases. 


How New York is Supplied with Flowers- 

■ V 

In a large city the sale of cut flowers, in the 
form of bouquets, baskets, table decorations, and 
the like, in the aggregate amounts to a very 
large sum. Every wedding, parly, or similar 
occasion makes a great demand for flowers, and 
during the holidays all the sources of supply 
are taxed to their utmost. It would not be ex¬ 
travagant to estimate the expenditure for flowers 
ill New York City on New Years day at from 
thirty thousand to forty thousand Dollars. 
The little bunch of violets offered on the 
streets, by the flower girls, for a dime, as well 
as the choice bouquet furnished at the florists’ 
stores for $20 and upwards, all require flow¬ 
ers, and for a good part of the year flowers that 
are grown under glass. In all sorts of odd and 
out of the way places we find small greenhouses, 
in which these are iiroduced. The neighborhood 
of Hoboken, N. J., is especially noted for the 
quantity of flowers produced by the German 
growers. These are frequently mechanics, shoe¬ 
makers, tailors, etc., who have small glass struc¬ 
tures, and generally grow but one or a few kinds 
of flowers. One will groiv violets, another car¬ 
nations, another heliotropes, and so on. By giv¬ 
ing attention to only one or two varieties, these 
humble cultivators often attain greater perfec¬ 
tion in their products than do larger establish¬ 
ments where there are niany varieties. The 
floAvers are gathered from these places by mid¬ 
dlemen, Avho bring them to New York for sale 
to the bouquet makers. These flmvers are cut 
Avith great care, and the buyer gets flowers only, 
Avithout any extra buds, and seldom any stem. 
Indeed, the bouquet maker can furnish a better 
stem, for his purposes, from a bit of broom com 
or a sliver of AA'Ood, than the one naturally be¬ 
longing to the flower. The green-houses lefei- 
red to are, hoAvever, small affairs Avhen compar¬ 
ed Avith the large establishments, in Avhich suf¬ 
ficient capital alloAvs the erection of the best 
houses and the use of all the modern appliances. 

One of the most extensive florists’ establish¬ 
ments in the vicinity of Ncav York, is that of 
John Henderson & Co., Flushing, L. I., Avhere 
the production of cut floAvers is made the lead¬ 
ing business. The range of glass is extensive, 
there being tAvelve houses, each 100 feet long, 
built on the Ioav roofed plan, described in Oct., 
1865; these houses are all side by side, on Avhat 
is called the ridge and furrow system. Besides 
houses there is about as much area occupied by 
buildings of other styles. The camellia house is 
very spacious, and the camellias are planted out 
in the open ground of the house. Each of the 
tAvelve buildings above referred to is generally 
occupied by one kind of plant. To look throug i 
a house a hundred feet long, entirely filled with 
Carnations, Bouvardias, or other plants, has a 
sin-ular effect. Those who pet a single plant 
with great care will experience no great amount 
of pleasure at seeing things they have learned 
to regard as individuals, massed into suci 
croAvdl and with no more personal identity than 
r^ldim- in an army. In looking through such 

an establlsliment, OM almost 

ers. A sheet of scarlet is seen m one home,_a 

broatl bed of tvhite in 

another and one goes aAvayAA ith lus senses 

Ti t and smell so ovetrl'd™"' *'J' 

“ fl, “ lost all idea of quality. It .s only wheu 
he has (OS t out of the crowded 

"tmses Ld pa-"g 

^'[.“"expert’ bouquet-maboi- are worked up m- 
lutimi combluatlons, 
to US objects of beauty, and not stock in 
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[COPYEIGHT SEOURED.] 

Painted by Rosa Roniieue. —Engravedfor the American Agriculturist. 


We liave ?iad the pleasure repeatedly of pre¬ 
senting our readers witli engravings of animals 
from the chaste pencil of that really wonderful 
woman, Rosa Bonheur, whose success as an 
animal painter is so remarkable. Tlus*is due 
altogether to her faithful study of nature, and 
great familiarity with the animals which she 
paints. Her studio is said to be located almost 
in the very midst of her animals, a number 
of which she maintains in luxurious idjeness for 
the pui-pose of getting “studies” of them in all 
their different attitudes and positions. There is 
soniething so young and green, and playful and 
butty’ in that calf’s head, that we enjoy look¬ 
ing at it, now, as much as we did when we first 
saw the iiicture, although there is something 
painful to'be obliged to repress the desire to rub 
The fellow behind the horns and scratch its soft 
ears. Mademoiselle Rosa’s history is somewhat 
remarkable, showing that distinction comes al¬ 
most surely from faithfully following out natural 
inclinations. Her father was a painter. Rosa was 
a poor scholar and very sensitive, and so was 
t^ken fiom school and allowed to draw and 


paint. She was so fond of animals that she 
could not be prevented attending markets and 
fairs, and making her studies at butchers’ stalls, 
and most likely at the abbatoirs, too. So soon 
she became distinguished for her freedom from 
conventionality—or imitation of other artists— 
and for her bold, life-like delineations of animals. 

We need in this country artists of high char¬ 
acter and integrity, Avho- shall give to the study 
of our domestic animals the same careful labor. 
Several who might distinguish themselves with 
comparatively little trouble, are so taken up with 
painting scenes from the war, or with other sub¬ 
jects for which there is great demand, that cattle 
and sheep are neglected; or if studied, the lean 
kine and the dung-smeared, the scabby, tag-rag 
sheep at the end of a hard winter, and starey, 
half starved calves are taken as fit models. Pic¬ 
tures of such will sell to city gentlemen of fortune, 
who hardly know how an animal should look, 
or who remember the cattle on the run-down 
ftirm of their boyhood, which they left in disgust 
at 16; but tliey will pot be bought by anybody 
in whose breast emotions of pity and indigna¬ 


tion are excited at the sight, and they will spoil 
the sale, to such people, of the fine pictures in 
Avhich they are introduced. We need true ar¬ 
tists who Avill study well the points of fine ani¬ 
mals, and portray them. The great beauty of 
well bred stock with requisite skill can be placed 
upon the canvas and upon the engraver’s block. 

•---- 

Violets Ifew and Old. 

A bunch of Violets on Christmas day ! how 
beautiful they are, and then, how they fill the 
room witli an odor, more grateful than any in¬ 
cense that Avill be burned in celebrating the 
holiday. What a pity it seems, that our native 
violets—or at least the showy ones—have no 
odor. For the violet of poetry we have to go 
across the water, and right beautiful things do 
we receive. The name given to the European, 
species, Vi-ola oclorata, is strikingly appropriate, 
for no flower excels it in the abundance, and at 
the same time the delicacy, of its perfume. A 
single little flower will manifest its presence to 
the senses, while a handful of them do not give 
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>:r a fni^ranccj stn)n;^ eiuni^cli ti> bo oppressive. 
Thu ori;^iiial siipi^le spe<'ies has been greatly iin- 
l»rove;l uiMin, and we have now plants that 
binoin more abiiiulanlly, ami that give flowers 
ot ililFerent shafles, down to white, and even 
doiioie ones, some of which are very large. 
One of the bcit of the older varieties is the 
Neapolitan, double, of a pure violet color, 
a free bloomer ami very fragrant. A quite re¬ 
cent variety is T.a Heine 
(Us —or Queen 

of Violets—a very large 
flower, as double as a 
rose, and looking as un¬ 
like a violet as need be. 

As we have seen it, it 
does not appear to be a 
veiy free bloomer. The 
Engli-h florists an¬ 
nounce three or four oth¬ 
er new varieties not yet 
tested in this country. 

The Russian Violet be¬ 
longs to another species, 
and has already given 
some well marked vari- 
eticf, one (T the latest 
«)f which is ealic-d the 
Czar. 3Ir George Such, 
of South Ai»boj', N'. .1., 
sent us materials for the 
accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, and the follotving 
notes upon the variety 

“ This fine flower was 
obtained from seed by 
Mr. Graham, of Craw¬ 
ford, in England. It is 
an improvement on the 
old Russian Violet, the 

floW'-rs being very large and sweet, of a fine 
ieep blue. The plant is remarkabie for e.vtreme 
luxuriance of growth; some plants in pots 
having produced more than one hundred and 
thirty flowers to a root, many of the blooms 
measuring an inch and a quarter in depth. 

“ A writer in the Tendon Cottage Gardener, 
savs ; ‘ I have now (Xov’. 3J), some splendid 
plants with full-blown flowers, which from their 
wonderful .size and sweetness, cannot be sur¬ 
passed; nor, indeed, can any violet come near 
the Czar.’ Another, under the heading of 
‘N-w things I have tried,’ says, ‘the Czar 
Violet has proved not only hardy, but very 
prolific. Its flt)wer 3 arc not only larger than 
the older kinds, but are decidedly superior in 
fragance.’ Mr. Graham, the raiser, says, ‘ the 
Czar Violet is now in bloom (October 1st), and 
will continue so through the winter, even during 
frost and under snow, until May.’ 

''Viola cornuta, which is now much used in 
England as a bedding plant, is not a. no\elty, 
having been intr^)'luced from Spain in 177G. It 
Was figur(!vl in the Ilotani^ il yiiig<izt,ne ; but u ith 
this c.xception, has remained for ninety jears 
almost unnoticeil. The flowers are slightly fra¬ 
grant, of a delicate slate-blue, a color very useful 
for toning down, and nmdering more cfTectivc 
the brilliant and glowing colors. 

“In England, Viola cornuta is ‘extremely 
hardv,’ thriving without care in any common 
garden soil, and flowering abundantly through¬ 
out the summer. On light and dry soils, how - 
ever, the flowers are not so large as those 
from plants on heavier and moister ground. 
There are three or four varieties of this violet, 
the triK! one b'-itig of better habit of grow’th 
^nd •no«e free flowering than the others.” 


Violets wdien grown in the garden do much 
better in a partially shaded place. Th(^ tTiay 
be had almost any time in the winter if one has 
a ^ frame and a few sashes, as it takes only a 
slight heat, that of the sun, to start them into 
flower. The plants are set in the frame in good 
soil, in August or September, and when cool 
Aveather comes on they are covered at night. 
Ry a proper management of the sashes, flowers 


NEW RUSSI.VN VIOLET—THE CZ.VR. 

m.ay be had until early winter. For later flower.s, 
the plants are covered with leaves, which, by 
c.xcluding the light keep them dormant. Wlieu 
Avanted to bloom, the leaves are removed and a 
foAV days of sun Avill bring them out. 
---- 

Propagatinef the Blackberry. 

BT A. S. PULLER. 


The most common method of propagating 
the blackberiy is by cuttings of the roots, Avhich 
may be made in the fivll or early in spring—the 
former being preferable. 

Take up the roots Avhen the plants have ceas¬ 
ed groAving, and cut them into pieces of from 
one to three inches in length. Then prepare 
some boxes, by boring holes in the bottom to 


Fig. 1.— buryiko cuttings. 

insure a good drainage, and place a layei of 
straAV oA'cr the holes to prevent the soil from 
falling through ; over this put a layer of roots, 
then another layer of soil, and so on alternately 
until the box is full. 

Bury the boxes containing the roots, on a dry 
knoll or slight elevation in the garden, bank 
them up Avith soil, and cover so deeply that the 
roots Avill not be frozen. In addition to this, it 
is Avcll to cover the Avhole Avith boards to carry 
otr the water, an.l if the soil is naturally tenaci¬ 
ous and wet, a sm.all excavation should be made 


at a point that Avill be under the center of the 
box Avhen put in place, as shown in figure 1. 

This arrangement Avill allow any surplus 
moisture Avliich may accumulate in the boxes to 
drain olF. Early in spring, so soon as the wea¬ 
ther and soil Avill permit, take out the roots and 
plant them in good rich soil, placing the pieces 
about three or four inches apart, in drills, and 
covering them tAVO to four inches deep, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the 
soil. If it is a heavy 
one, twm inches will he 
sufficient. When the 
plants are to be cultivat¬ 
ed Avith the plow or cul¬ 
tivator, the drills should 
be three feet apart; but 
the best method is to 
place them not more 
than eighteen inches or 
two feet apart, and cul¬ 
tivate entirely Avith the 
hoe or fork. In a nat¬ 
urally dry and porous 
soil, it is a good plan to 
cover the entire surface, 
at the time of planting, 
Avith a liberal dressing 
of some codrse material 
as a mulch. This will en¬ 
sure a supply of moist¬ 
ure, and often save a 
large portion of the cut¬ 
tings, if not the entire 
stock. Cuttings made in 
the fall and placed Avliere 
they Avill not freeze dur¬ 
ing Avinter, have an ad¬ 
vantage over those made 
in the spring, from the 
fact that the peculiar process Avhich always pre¬ 
cedes the formation of roots, called the callus, 
has sufficient time for full development before 
actual root growth commences. The ncAV roots 
are usually emitted from the ends of the cut¬ 
tings Avhere the callus appears. The callus is 
ahva3’S produced first, roots succeed it, but Avhat 
relation the callus bears to the root is not fully 
known ; it appears to hold the same lelation to 
it that the cotyledons of some seeds do to the 
germ, i. e. it supplies the roots AA’ith necessaij 
food until they are sufficiently advanced and 
able to extract it from the soil themselves. 

The buds from which the stems are produced 
are distinctly adventitious, that is they do not 
arise from any previously formed or latent bud, 
but are developed from the matter between 
the bark and wood. From this ix)int the 
bud originates; first, by a very minute ag¬ 
gregation of cells, which assumes a conical 
shape, pressing outward through the bark ant 
up to the surface, where the leaves are spread 
out to the light and air. Sometimes several buds 
Avill be produced on a very small piece of roo , 
but when this occurs all will be comparaUve y 
feeble if they continue togrovv. In a M 

of such cases the strongest of them aa ill take 
the lead and the others fail. 

Figure 3 shows a piece of roo Avitli two 
shoots one of which has reached the sm-face, 
LkI tl e leaves expaneliag. Hants grown m tin 
manner are muel. betterthan those produee 1 .11 
the natural manner from snoliers, tecanse tliej 
are more abundantly supplied with fibrous i oots. 
Roo t cuttiii-s of from one to three Inches m 
kno-th, planted in good soil, will make plants 
one°to three feet high the first season. Plants 
may also be taken up, and the mots made m o 
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cuttings, in the spring, and planted in the same 
manner as described for those made in tlie fall. 

Wlien the variety is very scarce, then any 
small roots may be used for propagating, but in 
such cases it is best not to attempt it in the open 
ground, but place them in a propagating house. 
Cut the roots into pieces of from one-half to one 
inch long, mix with sand, and place in a warm 
situation, but 
not in so 
Iiigh a tem¬ 
perature as 
to force the 
formation of 
buds. When 
the callus is 
formed, and 
buds begin to 
show them¬ 
selves upon 
the surface, 
which they 
should do in 
four to six 
weeks, place 
them in soil 
composed of 
equal parts of 
leaf mold and 
sand, and in 
a position 
where they 
Avill receive 
a heat of seventy-five to ninety degrees. 

When the plants have made a growth of four 
to si.x inches, tliey may be potted singly, or irlaiit- 
ed out into the open ground, provided the Avea- 
ther is Avarm and there is no danger of their be¬ 
coming cliecked by cold. The blackberry may 
also be propagated from green wood in summer, 
in thb propagating-house, or early in Spring by 
Clottings from plants forced for the purpose. 

The same process used by propagators in mul¬ 
tiplying grapes and other plants from green 
Avood is equally applicable to the blackberry. 

Single bud cuttings may be made of the ma¬ 
ture wood in the fall, always choosing the me¬ 
dium sized branches, and those that have not be¬ 
come very hard; or in other Avords, not fully 
ripe. Plant in boxes or pots, and place in a 
temperature of from 80 to 100 degrees. This is 
not quite so certain a method as the others, still, 
Avith some varieties, very good plants can be 
produced by an experienced propagator. 

Layering the branches in summer is often 
practiced with success, especially Avith some va¬ 
rieties. In making layers, that portion to be 
covered should be siripped of its leaves, and 
then a small incision made on the branch, and 
on the under side, as is usually done Avhen lay¬ 
ering Avoody plants. Root cuttings, hoAvever, 
produce the very best plants, and the number 
that can be made from the roots of one large 
stool, if given proper care, is much greater than 
one would suppose Avho has never trietl it. 


Ways and Means in Pruning. 


Dana’s Hovey Pear.— The London Gar¬ 
dener’s Chronicle gives a description and (very 
poor) figure of this American variety, and says: 
“Its flesh is melting and juicy, its flavor more 
delicious than that of any pear knoAvn, being 
that of the Winter Nelis, with a slight smack of 
the Seckel; its season is December until Janu¬ 
ary. When tills pretty and delicious pear be¬ 
comes known, a dish of them at dessert will be 
as much sought after as a dish of old Golden 
Pippins in the last Century.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that in our notes for 
the month there is ahvays a timely word upon 
all the important operations in the orchard, we 
have many letters asking about pruning, espe¬ 
cially as to the time at Avhich it is to be done. 
It has frequently been stated here that the 
small Avork Avith the knife may be done at any 
time when the AVOod is not frozen; but most 
orchardists consider this as trimming rather than 
pruning, and applying the latter term to the 
removal of large limbs. When limbs of con¬ 
siderable size must be removed, and this too 
often happens, it becomes of importance to do 
it at the season Avhen the tree Avill sustain the 
least injury. Upon this point a variety of opin¬ 
ions have been expressed and diSerent seasons 
advised. Autumn pruning is recommended by 
some, for the reason that the wounds thus made 
in the cqAeration will become dry and the sur¬ 
face of the wood seasoned and secured from 
decay. The majority of good orchardists pre¬ 
fer summer pruning—or that done Avhen the 
tree is accumulating its Avoody deposit. This is 
when the branches of the year have ceased to 
elongate, and the for¬ 
ces of growth are di¬ 
rected to preparing 
for the vegetation of 
another year. At this 

Fig. 2. —BLACKBERRY SHOOT. time the process of 

healing goes on more 
rapidly than at any other, but it has the disad¬ 
vantage of being a season Avhen there is so much 
other AVork to be done that the labor cannot be 
given to the orchard. Another, but a minor 
disadvantage is, that the trees being covered with 
foliage the effect of the removal is not so readily 
observed. Tlie season in which there is most 
leisure, and perhaps the next best to the one last 
mentioned, is after the severity of Avinter is 
over, but before the swelling of the buds indi¬ 
cates the awakening of A'egetation. Though 
late Avinter is not the best season, it is prefera¬ 
ble to do the Avork then than to neglect it alto¬ 
gether. As soon as the tree starts into groAvth 
no wound should be made, as there Avill be a 
disagreeable and injurious out-pouring of sap. 

As to the operation itself, it should be done 
with judgment and care. Cutting aAvay a limb 
without a clear idea of the object to be gained— 
going into a tree Avith an axe and chopping here 
and there, is not prun¬ 
ing, but butcher}”. Hav¬ 
ing determined upon 
the removal of a limb, 
it should be saAved off 
neatl}^ close to the main 
branch. It is not rare to 
see a butt of a foot or 
more in length left by 
the'pruner; this is a most 
mischievous practice, 
as a croAvd of small 
branches will usually 

spring from the base of this stump, as shoAvn 
in the engraving, while the upper end, having 
no supply of sap, Avill decay. Works upon 
orchard culture generally recommend that the 
wound be made no larger than the base of 
the limb removed. In France, where tree cul¬ 
ture is made a profession, the most recent wri¬ 
ters advocate pruning close to the trunk, and 
covering the wound Avith some preparation. 

In France coal-tar is used on all trees except 
stone-fruits—but while Ave mention this as a 
matter of interest, Ave do not advise its use. It 



BAD PRUNING-. 


may be that our coal-tar is different from theirs— 
at all events so much injury has been done to 
plants in this country by the A^arious products 
of coal and petroleum that Ave advise great cau¬ 
tion in their use. Gi’afting Avax, made Avarrn 
enough to apply Avith a brush is cheap, safe, and 
efficacious, as is the shellac and alcohol paint, 
but the materials for this are how very expensive. 

The rough surface left by the saw should be 
smoothed Avith a knife or draAving knife before 
using the Avax. Limbs of considerable size may 
be neatly removed by means of a large, stout, 
and sharp chisel, driven from below by a 
Avooden mallet. 


The Care of Young Trees. 

There would be much less said about pruning 
and much less pruning to be done, Avere it gen¬ 
erally known—and the knowledge acted upon—• 
that we have it in our poAver to form the tree 
Avhile young, and so regulate the young groAvth 
that the removal of large limbs would be a rare 
necessity. The too common method is, to trim 
the trees up, to a small head, at planting, and 
then let them groAV until they come into fruit, 
Avhen it is discovered that pruning is needed, 
and there is a great lopping off of useless limbs, 
that Avith proper treatment Avould never have 
grown. Those who Avill have their trees trim¬ 
med high, doubtless have good reasons for the 
practice, but the best experience teaches that 
loAV headed trees are, other things being equal, 
more exempt from those troubles dependent 
upon climatic influences, than those trained to a 
tall naked trunk. Our iiresent object is not to 
discuss the general subject of pruning young 
trees, but to point out a trouble that often arises 
from alloAving them to have 
their OAvn Avay. We refer to 
the formation of crotches, 
or a division of the trunk in¬ 
to tAvo nearly equal branch¬ 
es, Avliich may again subdi¬ 
vide in a similar manner, and 
thus render the tree liable to 
split. In forming the young 
tree in the nursery this is 
avoided by all intelligent 
growers; but all trees are 
not treated as they should 
be, eA”en in the nurseiy, and Ave often see young 
orchards containing examples of veiy bad man¬ 
agement. When a crotched tree of this kind is 
discovered, it is best to remedy the defect even 
at the considerable sacrifice of one-half of the 
present growth. The manner of treatment is 
to cut away one of the branches that form the 
fork, retaining the one that can be most readily 
brought to the upright position; in removing 
the limb, enough of its base is left to afford a 
support to Avhich the remaining one may be se¬ 
cured, and this is then brought as nearly erect as 
possible and tied to the butt, as in the engraving. 
When the erect position has become established, 
the supporting portion is cut away even Avith 
the trunk; if this be done at the usual season 
of pruning, the wound will soon heal over. 


Early May and Early Richmond Cherry. 
—This popular and early market cherry has also 
been called Kentish. It seems to be established 
that it is a Virginia seedling, long known in the 
State Avhere it originated, as the Early May. 
The elder Prince procured the variety from 
Richmond, Ya., and called it the “Richmond.” 
The Illinois State Hort’l Society, at its recent 
meeting, voted to adopt the name Early May. 
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Profits from Small Places. 


In January, we alhulctl to some of the methods 
by wliich, in thickly peopled districts, and in 
towns and villages, small tracts of land might be 
rendered profitable. The raising for sale of such 
pl.anls as are usually transplanted, w.as hinted 
at as a considerable source of profit. Tomatoes, 
egg plants, peppers, early cabbages, caulillow- 
ers, cucumbers aud melons, will usu¬ 
ally meet with a ready sale, ifprotluced 
under glass a little earlier than they 
can be raised in the open ground; 
while late cabbages, celery, asparagus 
roots, etc., may be raised without the 
use of glass. Let one make a business 
of supplying gooil plants and be will 
soon find that the m.ajority of his neigh¬ 
bors will prefer to buy plants to rais¬ 
ing them. Then, there are always a 
certain number of people who forgot to 
sow at the proi>er time, or who had 
“ bad luck” with their seeds, who would 
bo glad to make up for their neglect 
by purchase. The earliest plants are 
raised in hot-beds, but these arc not 
absolutely necessary, as cold frames are 
more easily managed, and will bring 
ft)rward many things sufTlcicutly early. 

For hot-beds or cold frames, sashes will 
be required in number according to 
the extent of the operations. The usual 
size is 8 X G feet, but any other size may 
be made to answer. Beginners had 
belter try a mild hot-bed, with a gentle 
heat to start the seeds. Choose a shel¬ 
tered place, facing the south, fix on the 
size of the bed for the number of sashes 
to be used, and make an excavation 
about two feet deep. Then drive down 
»itakes and board up the sides of the 
pit, allowing the boards at the front to 
come 13 inches above the surface, while 
those at the rear are 18 inches above. 

Put cross-pieces 3 inches wide from 
front to rear, as far apart as the sashes 
require ; in the center of each cross- 
piec<\ nail a strip an inch square, run¬ 
ning the whole length ; this will serve 
as a guide for the sash to run against. 

Fill the trench with fermenting manure 
that has previously been turned over several 
times, throwing it in gradually and beating it 
down firmly with the fork; cover it with 6 inches 
of good light soil, and put on the sashes. The bed 
will soon liecome very hot, and when the ther¬ 
mometer shows that the heat is declining below 
100®, the seeds may be sown. Plants from warm 
countries, such as tomatoes, egg plants and pep¬ 
pers, need the hot-bed more than do cabbages, 
etc. The plants, as soon as up, require air during 
the middle of the day, and to bo covered at 
night. Cold frames are far preferable for those 
who have had no experience with plants under 
glass. A frame like the above is used, but no 
excavation is needed. It is put over well pie- 
pared, light, rich soil, and the sashes kept on 
during the day; shutfers or mats are put oyer 
them at night, and when the soil, from receiving 
heat by day and being prevented from giving it 
off at night, has become well w'arracd, the seeds 
may be sown. After the plants arc up, the beds 
will need daily care. GijVe air, by tilting the 
sash, or removing it altogether, according to the 
weather. Close the sash early in the afternoon, 
before the soil begins to cool, and cover the 
glass at night to retain the heat. Plants m 
ft-ames will' need thinning, weeding and water¬ 
ing. "Watoring should not be done with cold J 


water, but it should always be brought to the 
temperature of the earth in the frames. Where 
means will allow, it is belter to have extra 
frames into which the plants may be transplant¬ 
ed W'hen large enough, in order to give them 
room. Tomatoes in particular, are benefited 
by this treatment. Whenever the weather will 
allow, keep the glass off altogether, except at 
Cucumbers and melons may bo planted 


night. 



on inverted sods cut into pieces 8 inches square, 
and the plants be raised to a size that w'ill ren¬ 
der them safe from the attacks of insects when 
they are put out. By the use of cold frames, 
plants may be had ready for sale two or three 
weeks earlier than if the seeds were sown in the 
open ground. The chief precautions are, to 
avoid burning the plants by keeping the sashes 
closed during the day, and to avoid chilling 
them by delaying the covering too late at night. 
The end of February is quite early enough to 
make hot-beds in the latitude of New York, and 
cold frames may be started in March. There 
are other things that may be profitably raised 
by the occupants of village and town lots that 
will be noticed another mouth. 


A Noble Pear—The Beurre Clairgeaa. 

In a note on pears in January, it was re¬ 
marked that the most popular fruits were not 
those that had the highest rank with the pomol- 
O'dst. The Beurr6 Clairgeau is one of those 
pears that, without ranking as “ best," has so 
many good qualities that when it becomes bet¬ 
ter known, it will doubtless hold a high place 
in popular estimation. Like many other valuable 
fruits,this was a ehance seedling, found at Nantes, 


Fiance, about 1839, by Pierre Clairgeau, a gar¬ 
dener, by whose name the fruit is now known. 

The tree is a handsome one, a good grower 
and a remarkably abundant bearer. It does not 
grow -well upon Quince Stock, though there are 
reports of its success tvhen double worked. 
Tiie fruit is of large size, and what is an impor¬ 
tant qualit}’-, hangs well upon the tree. The 
form of tlie fruit is shown in the engraving, 
from which will he seen the peculiar 
insertion of the stem, which is very 
short in proportion to tlie size of the 
fruit, aud the somewhat-curved form of 
the pear. The skin is yellow, with 
green and brown dots, and upon the 
sunny side it is washed ■witli Vermil¬ 
lion ; some specimens are more or less 
russeted. When well ripened and col¬ 
ored, no pear can make a finer show. 
The flesh is very wliite, fine, juicy, and 
melting, vinous, and with a delicate 
perfume. Pomologists differ in their 
views as to quality; wliile those of 
France consider it of first qualitt", it 
does not rank with us as more tlian 
second rate. The fruit is generally 
above the medium size, and some very 
large specimens liave been grown. One 
received a prize at the Horticultural 
Society of Paris, that weiglied one kilo¬ 
gramme—or about two and a quarter 
pounds. Tlie fruit ripens in October, 
and will, witli care, keep into December. 

The size and great beauty of this va¬ 
riety make it a valuable market fruit, 
while the excellent qualities of the 
tree commend it to tlie planter. 

Straw Covers for Hot-Beds and 
Cold Frames. 

Some covering for tlie sashes of a 
hot-bed* or cold frame is absblutely 
necessary to prevent tlie loss of beat 
by radiation at night. Shutters, made 
of light boards, aud straw mats are 
most generally used. We have before 
described the manner of making straw 
mats, which are on many accounts the 
most convenient covering. Wc liave 
used straw covers, or frames filled witli 
straw, with mucli satisfaction, and tliough they 
are less conveniently stored away than are the 
mats, they are made with greater rapidity. 
For the frames, take tliree pieces of inch-board 
3 inches wide, and as long as tlie sasli; lay down 
two of these as far apart as tlie width of the 
sash, and the otlier one midway between the two; 
cross pieces, of lialf-incli stuff, 3 inches wide, 
are nailed on at each end, and similar pieces are 
nailed on between the end pieces at distances of 
a foot. Now turn the frame over aud fill it 
with straight straw regularly laid in, and nail a 
cross piece over the straw at eacli end. The sti a w 
is to be further secured by a tarred string over 
it, opposite‘the cross pieces, on tlie other side, 
fastening each piece of string securely by tacks 
or small nails. Sometimes the frames are mac e 
with wooden cross pieces above, insteacl of tlie 
strings, but this renders the frame heavier, am 
does not allow the water to imn off so reach i . 

Frames of this kind, when not m use, should 
he put under cover-taking care that they be 
thoroughly dried before they are put awaj 
The covering and uncovering the beds is best 
done by two peso,«, as then f„e straw frapies 
mar be lilted; sbovtas 

off Uie sasbes; Ibis maybe avoided by M.1- 

.w X upod the sashe, to slide epoe. 
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Hollies—American and European. 


The Use of a Straw Bed. 


Fig. 1.— AMERICAN HOLLY. 

Some of these striking varieties are among 
the most highly prized shrubs for the lawn. The 


Last year we gave an ac¬ 
count of growing potatoes 
under straw in the larger 
way, we now present tlie 
garden experience of “ Hoo- 
sier,” Rush County, Ind. : 
“Last summer I planted 
my potatoes under straw, 
just as an experiment. I 
planted the ‘ Peach Blows,’ 
and, by the way, there no- 
better potatoes. The pota¬ 
toes were planted in drills, 
two feet apart, the distance 
between the potatoes being 
about six inches; covered 
them with a light coat of 
soil, then about six inches 
of old straw. They came 
Up finely and grew well. 
The bugs made an assault 
on the vines, but I opened 
my light artillery—a little 
coal oil and a brushy switch 
—upon the greedy host, and 
shortly not a ‘blistering imp’ could be found. This 
fall, when potato digging time came round, I 
had an easy job of it. With a fork I turned 
over the straw, and there clear and bright lay 
the crimson crew. Picking them up was an 
easy matter, and soon they were beyond the 
chilly winds and withering frosts. They turned 
out exceedingly well, but the ground mice, moles, 
and rats, left many proofs of their festivals. 

“ I did not find a single decayed potato among 
the lot, a rare thing for this year, for ‘KingRot’ 
has swept, scourge like, over the land. Next 
year all the potatoes I plant, early and late, shall 
liave a straw bed over them. The straw en¬ 
riches the soil, keeps it mellow, and makes an 
excellent garden plat, free from weeds and grass. 


Fig. 2.—EUROPEAN nOLLT. 


The “Big Tree” op Caiufornia. —It is a 
singular fact that some trees make a more rapid 
growth, and flourish better in every way, in a 
country quite different from their own. Our 
most rapid growing deciduous and evergreen 
trees are foreigners, and in California, that land 
of remarkable trees, an Eucalyptus from Aus¬ 
tralia is found to excel in vigor any of the na¬ 
tive trees, and will probably become the leading 
tree of the country. In Great Britain, the 
Sequoia gigantea, the California “Big Tree,” 
which with us is at best uncertain, flourishes 
remarkably. Some statistics have been pub¬ 
lished by the Scottish* Arboricultural Society, 
giving the bight and age of trees of this species, 
in different parts of the kingdom. Several at 
the age of five years are twelve feet high, others 
at seven years are eighteen feet, and trees ten 
years old are about twenty-one feet in hight. 


There is, perhaps, no indigenous evergreen 
tree less generally known 
than our native Holly, Ilex 
opaca. The reasons for this 
probably are,that it is found, 
in its wild state, chiefly near 
the coast, and its growth is 
so slow that nurserymen 
find but little inducement 
to raise it for sale. Indeed 
it grows so slowly, that we 
seldom see it in cultivation, 
other than as a shrub, while 
under favorable circum¬ 
stances it forms a tree 30 
to 40 feet high. Eastern 
Massachusetts is its north¬ 
ern limit, as a native tree, 
and it is found all along 
the coast as far as Florida. 

There are, or were a few 
years ago, at the Highlands 
of Neversink, the well- 
known landmark at the en¬ 
trance of the harbor of New 
York, some remarkable 
specimens of this tree, the 
trunks of which were as 
large as a man’s body. The 
tree, when developed under 
favorable circumstances, is 
a very symmetrical one, 
with an erect trunk, of a 
light ash-gray color, and 
nearly horizontal branches. 

The leaves are of the size 
and shape of those shown 
in the engraving, of a very 
thick leathery texture; they 
are shfU’p-pointed and their 
wavy margins bear sharp spines; their green 
color is not so dark as that of the European 
Holly, and their surface is less shining. The 
flowers are not showy, being of a greenish 
white. These are succeeded by bright scarlet 
berries, which remain on all winter, and give 
the tree a brilliant appearance. From its intrin¬ 
sic beauty, as ivell as from the traditional asso¬ 
ciation of Holly with Christmas, this is one of 
the evergreens most sought after for holiday 
decorations. The wood of the tree is very hard, 
and is used for making small articles in which 
this quality is required, such as screws, whip- 
handles, etc. It is considered to take color bet¬ 
ter than any other wood, and is used for fancy 
cabinet work. The Holly may be raised from 
seeds, but they require to lie in the rot-heap a 
year before planting them. Where it is found 
growing wild, there are usually plenty of young 
seedlings that may be removed in early spring. 
Naturally, our Holly grows in a great variety of 
situations, and seems to flourish in both dry and 
rocky soils, and in low lands. In c«ltivation it 
does best in a partial shade. Were it not for its 
very slow growth, this Holly would be an ad¬ 
mirable hedge-plant, but Ave do not find it used 
for that purpose, and when met with in cultiva¬ 
tion, Avhich is rarely, it is found chiefly as an 
ornamental shrub, or at most, as a small tree. 

The European Holly, Hex aquifoUum^ has the 
same general character as our own, but its foli¬ 
age, as shoAvn in figure 2, is of a difierent shape, 
and of a shining green that makes it a much 
handsomer plant. It is largely employed in 
Europe as a hedge-plant, as well as an orna¬ 
mental tree or shrub. There are many varieties, 


having leaves in shape and size different from 
the ordinaiy, as well as several with the leaves 
blotched and margined Avith Avhite and yelloAV. 


European Holly is not hardy enough Avith us, 
to be recommended for general cultivation, 
though in some sheltered localities it succeeds 
tolerably Avell. We have 
four other evergreen »pecies 
of llex^ all shrubs; these, 
except the Ink-berry, are 
mostly southern. The Black 
Alder, so conspicuous in au¬ 
tumn for its numerous scar¬ 
let berries, was formerly cal¬ 
led Prinos, but is now put in 
the same genus as the Holly, 
and called Hex wrticillata. 
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(rr“ fbr olA#r Ilounehold lUirvi, «m "Basket " pages.) 

Household Ornaments. 



Household ornaments are not perhaps so essen¬ 
tial in tlie countrj' as in the eit^, wljcrc people arc 
nt-ccssarily cut ofT from tlic fields and woods with 
their thousand beautiful thiniOJ. But every where 
pretty articles of furniture are prized, and perfonn 
an important oQlcc in the education of children. 
The only objection to them in many houses is their 
cost Wc fiequeutly give illustrations of such 
ornaments, and show how they may be constructed. 
Anyone ingenious with the knife or handy with the 
needle can Ic.nni to make them, and thus add to their 
own usefulness, while they adorn their houses. 

Fig. 1, shows a match safe, made from a common 
cigar box, or any other thin bit of board It is 
cosy to have black walnut, butternut, oak, or other 
ornamental wood sawed thin for this purimsc. The 
shield should Urst be marked out with a pencil 
according to the design. The cutting can all be 

done with a 
sharp penknife, 
and will af¬ 
ford very good 
amusement for 
a winter even¬ 
ing. The large 
shir in the cen¬ 
tre forms the 
hole to hang up 
the box when 
finished. The 
box, made as 
shown in fig. 1 , 
can be put to- 
Fig. 1.— M.\.TCn 8.VFE. gcUicr,and fast¬ 

ened to the shield with a little glue. Such a match 
safe, hung up over the mantle piece or near tlic 
stove whc; e the fire is to be kinilled or lamps light¬ 
ed, will help essentially in the formation of orderly 
habita. There will always be a place for the matches, 

and tlic matches 
A a can be kept in their 

place. By enlarg¬ 
ing the pattern, 
boxes can be made 
that will answer 
other purposes. 

Fig. 2, shows a 
bracket shelf, con¬ 
sisting of three 
parts,.and made like 
No. 1. The article 
may be suspended 
ui>on the wall in 
any convenient 
place by small brass 
rings near each end 
of the shelf, or up¬ 
on brass headed 
Fig. 2.—BRACKET. . 

*• pins or common 

nail:, fitted for I he fop.s of the groves under the shelf. 
The iiin.s give the lirmc.'.t support. />’, in fig. 3, 
give.-, a ^idc view of the bracket, which goes under 
the middle of the shelf to support A. 

This may be f.istcncd to the back and 
to the shelf with small wooden pins 
and glu.-, or with the glue alone. 

The pins m ike the best job. After 
the work with the knife is done, 
fine sand jiaiier may be applied to give 
it a finish. It may also be varnish¬ 
ed, or rubbed over with linseed oil. 

Fig. 4, shows a pattern of a pen 
wifKT, and calls for the needle and 
fci.'sors. It may l>c made of any con- 
renient size or material. The foun- 
ilatiou piece may be of broadcloth, 
the top of siik, and tlie intermediate 
pieci-», for the process of wiping, of less yalu- 
Able cloth. The mice arc the nicest part ol the 
work, and rcaiuirc mouse colored velvut, and some 




beads for the eyes. The bag of malt may be filled 
with any substance that will present a smooth sur¬ 
face. If shot or sand arc put in it, the article will 
serve the double puriiosc of pen wiper and paper 
holder, quite as good if not as pretty as the manu¬ 
factured glass ones that cost a dollar or more. 

Fig. 5, shows another pattern of the same article, 
with a little different material to imitate the poodle 
dog’s hair. The idea shown in these illusti-ations 



Fig. 4.— PEN-W’IPEU. 

will suggest many, other patterns for the use of our 
readers. Such articles arc a great convenience upon 
the writing desk and table, and look much better 
than a white rag or old piece of newspaper be¬ 
daubed with writing iuk. They help to cultivate 



Fig. .5.— Pix CUSHION. 

habits of order and neatness, and indirectly adorn 
the persons making them as much as the room. 


IjCIIVpx IVom flic <»f Yoims' 

Iloiisiclicepcr. 

PRIZE Ess.vr nr mks. l.aura e. lymax, Stam¬ 
ford, CT."^ 


Dec. 26, 18—.—It is now a month since I became a 
happy bride. Wc have been visiting our relatives, 
my sister Emeline and Edward’s married brother, 
where I have been taking notes as to their modes of 
housekeeping, hoping to become better prepared 
for the responsibilities I have assumed. A few days 
ago we came here to our new home, and, while Ed¬ 
ward has driven over to the village with a load of 
wheat, I have been folding and stitching together 
some sheets of paper, on which I design to keep a 
record of my success, pcridcxlties and observations 


Fig. 3. 


♦The Committee of Judges, on the Prize Essays, as 
noted last month, gave long and patient attention to 
the seventy-nine essays sent in. The numbers refer to the 
marks npon the manuscript to distinguish them, the 
Committee being entirely ignorant of the names of the 
writers. The publishers very cheerfully acceded to the 
recommendation of the Committee, and will give throe 
nrizes of $100 each, instead of the one offered. W c print 
the opening chapters of two of the Essays. The third one 
is very fully and prettily illustrated, and it will be re¬ 
served for use hereafter, as the engravings will need time 
for preparation. Our th.anks are due to the great number 
of intelligent and enterprising housekeepers who have 
contributed their efforts. We are only sorry they could 
not each receive a first prize. Eds.] 

KEPOKT OF THE CO.MMITTEE. 

To Vessrs 0. JuM A Co.-The ladles assigned the task 
of cxamlniii" the articles offered for your prize, have f 
vLymueh embarrassed by the 
materials prc.sented. There were f 

petltors, representing almost every "f ‘'-c 

nnH f»vprv vjvricty of country liousckccplrig,. 
mirnlSs have'„n heen rend, and the 

cations f your permission, we assign a pre- 

o”C;.lrrf doll»r. to c»ol. or tho.e 

, .. alntrie one. as at first oficred. 

a volnine on resented a more complete work on 


as a housekeeper. This idea w^as suggested by look¬ 
ing over Edward’s farm books with him last night, 
in which he has an admirably-kept journal of every¬ 
thing he has done, and everything he has learned 
since he purchased the farm three years ago. An¬ 
other motive that stimulates me in this enterprise 
is the perfect manner in which he keeps up every¬ 
thing on the place, and I am sure I can do nothing 
that Avill more directly conduce to his happiness 
than to show him, within doors, the same evidences 
of care, system, and order, w'liich he has stamped 
upon every part of the premises. 

Day before yesterday w'c walked all over the farm, 
and through the outbuildings. I noticed that the 
fences are all in good order, the gates on their 
hinges, and the bar posts upright, which, I have 
heard my father say, are invariable signs of good 
farming. Ills implements are all in order; the dirt 
scraped off the ploughshares, the harrows well 
stoivcd away, the ce'l.irs thoroughly protected from 
frost, and the axes ground sharp for a winter’s foray 
among the timber. Now, I am determined to equal 
him in my department if I can ; especially as I find 
that, in the plan of the addition which he has made 
to the old farm-house he found here, he has made 
for me the best arrangements for doing my work 
easily and rapidly, that I ever saw. He has a map 
of his farm and huildiugs, Avhich he spreads out be¬ 
fore him when he plans the next year’s crops and 
improvements on the place. Why should not I map 
out m 3 ' domain, e.=pecially as it is a realm that I love 
to call my own ? The old part of the house is very 
much ill the usual style—two large rooms below, 
and two above, with halls between, and bed rooms 
adjoining; but this L, which Edward planned, and 
much of which he built with his own hands, is a 
gem of a place for a diligent housekeeper, who 
knows what she wants. Hero is the pilan: 

A is the principal door opening on the north side, 
B anotlier door leading into the old house ; C the 
bed-room door, and B leads into the Avood-house. 
There arc two windows on the south side, hetAveen 
Avhich stands my Avork fable, and one on the north, 
throAving light on EdAA'ard’s business desk, Avhich 
occupies the corner betAveen the doors A and B. At 
the I'ight of B is my dining table, over which hangs 
a fruit picture, Avhich I painted Avheii I was a school 
girl. At the window on the left of my Avork table 
EdAvard has fasten¬ 
ed a couple of 
shelves, where I 
can have my gera¬ 
niums, and they 
arc blooming noAV 
in that sunny ex¬ 
posure. S is my 
stove, standing 
just midway be¬ 
tween the sink 
and the pantry. fuax of house. 

Tlicrc is a pump in the sink, as well as a Avaste 
water pipe. At the right of and just behind tbe 
stove is a small sliding door, marked w, Avhich opens 
into a box in the Avood-bousc, containing split Avood 
and kindling. Edward fills it when he docs his, 
morning chores. I never saw such an arrangement 
anywhere else, and I find it in tlic highest degree 
convenient. There is no running out into the 
Avood-housc after an armful of Avood, and there is 
no litter of chips or dirt about my stove. The 
pantry has a north AvindoAV in it, and a Avido ^leif 
running all along just below the windoAV seat. This 
serves as a cover to my barrels, Avliich aviH just slip 
under it: and liere, Avithout moving more than a 
step, I can lay my hand upon everything ““C^sa.j 
to do all my cooking. By opening the door the 
heat from tlic stove makes it comfortable to ai 01 v 
in, and at night prevents my milk and pro~ 
from freezing. In the summer, by keeping the dooi 
shut and the window open, I shall find it a cool 
place for my milk. Tliis arrangement of sink, stov c 
pantry and working table enables me to keep a l 
work in one end of the kitchen. My wood 
wicr provisions and stove are so near each other 
^^iTt a step or two will bring me within reach ot 
evd-ything that I need I can accomplish twice as 
^ uch in an hour here as I could in mother’s kitchen. 
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which was built iu the old stylo, and without any 
reference to economy of labor, or ralue of time. 

In that, the pantry was in one corner of the room 
and the sink and pump in the opposite corner, with 
the stove half-way between; evciy stick of wood 
had to be brought up half a dozen stairs, and when 
the table was set there was no part of the room 
where one who was sewing or reading could be out 
of the way. I like the fipish of the wood work, too; 
it is chestnut cut on the place, rubbed with oil and 
varnished. The gr.ain is handsome, does not show 
dirt, and can be easily cleaned. The hard-fluished 
walls are painted of a light chestnut color and var¬ 
nished, so that I shall never need to whitewash 
them, but only to wipe them down in spring and 
fall with a wet cloth. 

Just outside of the kitchen, in the wood-house, is 
a large cauldron set in masonry, where I can have 
my washing done, and where a large quantity of 
water can be heated for butchering, and other farm 
purposes. Only last night Edward Wiis talking 
with me about a girl, and said I should liavc one if 
I wanted. I told him he had prevented the neces¬ 
sity of any such help by his plan for the kitchen. 
What do I want of a Biddy, when, in an hour after 
each meal, my work is all done up, and the kitchen 
is as quiet and neat as a parlor ? 

Dec. 28. I picked up a volume of Hall's Journal 
of Health last evening, and was so deejDly impressed 
by a well-written article which it contains on the 
subject of ventilation that I have determined to 
make a change in one feature of my household 
economy. Mother used to have us make up our 
beds the first thing in the morning, but I am satis¬ 
fied that if I want to keep my bedding, which is 
now very nice and new, perfectly sweet and whole¬ 
some, I must atr it every day. So this morning, 
notwithstanding the cold, wliile Edward was light¬ 
ing the fire, I opened the window, which, fortu¬ 
nately, has a southern exposure, laid the blankets 
and pillows where the air and the sun will fall upon 
them, and there I mean to let them stay until I 
have done all my other work. 

Dec. 80.—-My washerwoman has just gone. This 
is Monday, and I always did like the plan of having 
the washing and ironing done up in the early part 
of the week. She has been at work all da}^ con¬ 
sumed a good deal of wood, and now her last clothes 
are frozen on the line, where they must stay all 
night. If she had had two hours' of midday sun 
upon them, they would have been dry. There must 
be some improvement on this. I will talk to Edward 
about it, whether it is not best to buy a wringer 
and perhaps a Doty washer, so she can do the wash¬ 
ing in the forenoon, and part of the ironing at least 
in the afternoon. I have hoard that washerwomen 
don’t generally like these inventions. 'Very well; 
I’ll learn to use them and do the washing myself’ 
or, what may bo better still, I will pay her a whole 
day’s wages for half a day’s work. I am sure that 
poor women ought not to be made to suffer for want 
of employment by the multiplication of labor- 
saving machines. 

J/eni.—Find out about the different kinds of soap ; 
which is the best, and what soaps are injurious to 
fabrics. I presume I can learn something on the 
subject by looking over Edward’s Agriculturists. 

Jan. 28.—The weather has moderated very much, 
and I asked Edward if the hams did not require 
attention. He thought they did, and I went to my 
cook-book for instructions. This is the first time 
1 ever had anything to do with the curing of hams. 
Following a suggestion I found in Mrs. Child’s 
“FrugalHousewife,” I rubbed over them a mix- 
tuie of saltpetre and molasses, using an ounce 
of saltpetre and a quart of molasses to eight hams. 

Jan. 30.—I have just been looking over Edward’s 
wardrobe to sec if I cannot fix him up a suit of 
plain but warm clothing that he can wear in the 
woods, so as to save the business suit he bought 
last fall. I find I can get him out a good substan¬ 
tial vest, buttoning up to the chin, from the skirts 
of an old pilot-cloth coat that he has worn thread¬ 
bare and thrown aside. He was talking yesterday 
about a new every-daj’ vest, and this will surprise 
him. 1 can get a pattern bj’’ ripping up an old vest, 
and the coat linings will do for the back of the 


vest; and as to how to make it, Mrs. Wilson will tell 
me, and I will go over and see her about it as soon 
as Edward goes away after dinner. 


Bucaves from My Jonrnal. 

PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. MCLELLAN, OP OHIO. 

January.! 1867.—A shade of sadness steals over 
me, as for the first time I write the new year. How 
many memories gather around the past, tender and 
sad as well as joyous. How many questionings 
and anxieties about the future. But when shairi 
learn that truest happiness is found in the right im¬ 
provement of the jjresent. “ In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand.” 

Hannah has gone home for a few weeks. She 
needs some time for fitting up her wardrobe, as 
well as a change from the unceasing treadmill of 
housework. I c.an spare her better now than at 
any other time, but must be busy to accomplish all 
I have in hand. 

I have become so interested in making little 
frames for pictures. I make them of pasteboard, 
of any shape I fancy, and cover them with cones, 
acorns, seeds and shells, putting them on with glue, 
and finishing with a coat of varnish. Some choice 
engraving or photograph can in this way be provided 
with a pretty frame at trifling expense. My husband 
said to a young friend to-day, that I had got so 
taken up with fancy work, he supposed I should 
want to do nothing else now! I knew he didn’t 
mean it, by the roguish twinkle of his eye. Besides 
he is just as much interested as I, giving me a hint 
here and there about the frames, and insisting upon 
A’arnishing them, though I really wanted to do it 
myself. I intend next to make some lamp brackets, 
like one described so pleasantly in the August 
Agriculturist last year.—I know I should like them, 
for hav’nt I so often had to run up-stairs and hold 
the lamp for Nellie, while she dressed her hair? 

I had poor bread to-day. I have no patience with 
myself Avhen that happens. The provoking part of 
it is, that I can always tell exactly svhat Avas the 
trouljle, Avhen too late to remedy it. To-day I let 
it rise too long. A neighbqr came in fora Jittle 
Avhile. Being without help, I should have asked 
L her to sit a few minutes in the kitchen, Avhile I 
molded it; but I foolishly Avaited until she went 
awaJ^ If bread rises until it passes from the 
saccharine to the vinous fermentation, it is past help. 

It has lost its Avholesome and nutritious quality. 
No art can restore it. Bread must not be neglected 
or forgotten. It must have a chief place in the 
mind until safely out of the oven. Two things are 
absolutely essential to good bread—flour No. 1 and 
light SAvect yeast. With these no housekeeper 
should be satisfied with bread of only medium 
quality. It is fiir better, after testing a rule and 
finding it good, to abide by it than to experiment 
with ncAV recipes. Here, literally, “ practice makes 
perfect.” This is my recipe : Boil twelve peeled 
potatoes, and mash them Avell. Add a quart of the 
Avater they Avere boiled in, while hot, and a cup of 
sugar. When cool, add a quart of cold Avater, and 
a half pint of fresh yeast. Let it stand in a Avarm 
place tAvelve hours, after that shut it up tightljq and 
keep it in a cool place. It will rise quickly and 
make delightful bread. 

I called round upon my young friend Lizzie Mason 
to-day. Her mother Avas a dear mate of mine in 
our girlhood days. I should' Ioa'c Lizzie for her 
mother’s sake, but I love her for her OAvn as -well. 

It more than repays me for any little advice or en¬ 
couragement I may give her, to enjoy the freshness 
.and heartiness of her first year at housekeeping, 
and to haA'e a good laugh over some of her failures 
and mishaps. They caj-ry me back to days of 
“ auld lang syne.” No medicine is so good for a 
care Avorn housekeeper as a merry laugh. But to- 
• day Lizzie Avore a troubled broAV. Baby Avas fret¬ 
ful, and such piles of Avork stared her in the face, 
Avhile really she could do none of it. Mr. Mason 
and baby both needed Avarmer clothing at once, and 
the houscAvork Avas getting sadly behind. “Why, 
Lizzie,” I said, “ what a heavy burden you are carry¬ 
ing about. Do throw it off at once. The Avrinkles 


are on j’our face already!” “That is just what 
Henry told me at dinner,” she replied. “He said 
he Avould rather hire all the scAving done than have 
me so troubled about it. But you knoAV he is just 
beginning for himself, and I want to help him all I 
can. It seems shiftless for me to hire sewing with 
only my little family to care for.” Well, Lizzie, I 
used to say just the same, but I look at it different¬ 
ly noAV. Young wives and mothers are too proud, 
and too ambitious. They Avant to do every thing 
themselves, and be esteemed model housekeepers, 
AAhen in fact they are not yet through with the 
alphabet. You are not strong. Your'“little one is 
Avorrisome. The care of that as Avell as of your 
house is new care. You make hard work of it. By 
degrees you will get along easier. You will learn 
Avhere to take the advantage of your work, and how 
to favor yourself some, Avhile at the same time you 
Avill accomplish more. It is a new thing for you to 
have the long night of refreshing sleep, parcelled 
up into naps so broken and unquiet, that the morn¬ 
ing finds you even more Aveary than bed-time. It 
is just here that so many young Avives break down; 
and becoming discouraged at the prospect before 
them, indulge in a complaining spirit, and an in¬ 
efficiency, fiital alike to their oAvn happiness, and to 
all with Avhom they are associated. Settle some 
points in your mind, the sooner the better. First, 
take proper care of your own health. This is the 
greatest kindness to your husband in a pecuniary 
as well as domestic sense. You cannot violate 
nature’s laws with impunity. Exercise in the fresh 
air every day; if nothing more than a brisk walk 
on your piazza, throwing your arms backward and 
forward, receiving into the lungs that which shall 
change the torpid and impure blood to a life giv’- 
ing current, imparting energy and strength to the 
system. Take good care of your child. Make it 
comfortable and happy as far as in your power. 
Prepare wholesome and nutritious food for your 
table. If Mr. Mason provides abundant material, 
he has a right to expect that on your part it shall 
be turned to good aeeount. Next in order is sew¬ 
ing. Have one or two garments ready, and sew 
Avhen you can. Don't think of others, until these 
arc done. Select that which is most difficult and 
irksome, and hire some one to do it for you. You 
Avill not, by and by, Avith half a dozen little ones 
around you, carry such a load as you are sinking 
under to-d.ay. I think mj^ long lecture did her 
good, for she told me iu iiartingthat she should not 
forget it, though the “half dozen little ones ” she 
should banish from her memory, Avith the piles of 
sewing I had said must have such a fate. From 
the brow of the hill, as I looked back, I saw her on 
the porch, going through Avith such evolutions and 
attitudes, that a stranger would at once have pro¬ 
nounced her crazy! 

February.—A place for every thing; and every 
thing in its place.” Hoav invaluable this rule to 
the housekeeper. ForcAmry article in common use 
about a house, a place should bo assigned^ and each 
member of the family distinctly understand it 
must be found there. Any one in the dark should 
be able to put hands uiion it. How much time 
and patience is thus saved. Hannah, thougli a good 
girl in many respects, cannot haA'e the bump of 
order Avell developed, at least, if there is any truth 
in phrenology. How annoying to be questioned as 
to the Avhereabouts of missing articles, and then 
find them in some out of the AV'ay place, Avhere she 
has carelessly left them. To-day, after she had 
commenced washing, the floor was covered Avith 
Avater. I found she had left the tubs in the wood¬ 
shed all the Aveek, instead of taking them to tlieir 
true place in the cellar. Then she had a long hunt 
for the indigo bag. Had I not taken it froHl the 
pantry? She Avas so sure she put it there last 
Monday. She Avould have been just as sure the 
tubs were in the cellar before commencing Avashing. 


Finality oit Kats.— -The only effectual 
remedy is cement on the bottom and sides of the 
cellar. They canpot get through this, and so c.an- 
not find enterance to the house. Now is a vood 
time to invest in sand, Avater and lime. 
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(DDIiUMnS. 


'I'lic luiiy l>4*('oivo. 

Mont pennon* readily believe n hat they “aec with their 
own eye*," but even these ridiable witncss'-'n may give a 
wrong impression. This i.s often the case when a person 
is much influenced by fear, hoi>e, anger, or .any passion 
or .«tn)ng eseitement. (Ireat love m.-ikes a mother tliiiik 
her cliildreu are handsome, although they may be homely 
iu the eyes of others. Hatred makes even beautiful ob¬ 
jects appear ugly. The snake is really a iK>auiiful and 
singularly graceflil creature ; yet it tooks hideous to most 
persons, bi*cau.se of their fear or their wipcrstltion. A 
recent incident -Thow-s how fear may deceive the eyes. A 
woman who had great dread of robbers, always looked 
carefully under her bed l)efore retiring. One niglit she came 
running down sUira and alarmed the family by wildly de¬ 
claring that somebody was under her l)ed, ns she plainly 
raw his face. Some of her friends immediately made ex¬ 
amination, an<l found she had indeed seen a face, but it 
was only lier own reflected from a looking-glass which had 
b<-en stowed away there during the day : Had not the mat¬ 
ter been investigated, she would always have been per- 
suatled tlmt a stranger had hid him.-elf in her room. Hun- 
dn ds of persons have been deceived by their eye.s, while 
under the influence of fear, into seeing ghosts, a.s they 
supposed, ^\■hcn very impn)hahle stories are related by 
jx-rsons who claim to have Wen eye-witnesses, it will bo 
well to remember that the eyes can not always be trusted. 

.'V t'liriouM lC<>ii4|iict. 

Our artist having snccce<led in makiruj irp face* in a 
rather curious manner last month, (sec Jan. No. page 2.^) 
lias tried his hand again, and sends in this sketch of a 
bouquet, where he says, girls and boys with sharji eyes 
will And many' curious features, which do not appear at 
first sight. Study every flower and leaf carefully, sec how 


m.sny portraits yon cati find and point them out to your 
Iriends. There are said to be a good many of them. 

A .’\oav I'laytliiiiS. 

Oiir young friends who arc afraid of harmless snakes, 
may, perhaps, overcome their dislike by making such a 
one as we recently saw; it is shown in the engraving. 

Take a straight piece of soft pine wood two feet long 
■Whittle it into the form of a snake, supposing him to be 
stretched out, and frozen stiff. Nc.xt cut out a little groove 
along the top of the back, and another exactly under it 


along the belly, just wide and deep enough to allow a 
piece of fine strong cord, like a small fi.shiiig line, to lie 
In below the surface, as shown at C, fig. 2. Also, bore a 
hole to pass the line through the head from Uic top to the 
under grcKivc. With a fine saw cut down through on each 


fig. 1. —THE SXAKE COMPLETE. 

tide of the snake, nearly to the middle, making the cuts 
exactly opposite, and an inch apart, except at the head and 


B 

Fig. 2.— SECTIOX OF BLOCKS. 

tail, each of which may be left about two inches long. 
Fig. 1 shows nearly how these cuts should be made. 

Then cut the/?-on< edge of each division bev¬ 
eling about one-quarter of an inch down to 
the centre. This will separate the snake into 
inch pieces. (iJ), fig. 2\ gives the shape of each 
piece, looking from the top. (A), fig. 2, rep¬ 
resents the back end of each piece. Arrange 
the pieces in proper order, in a straight line, 
from head to tail, and, with a fine bnish par¬ 
tially fill the top groove with glue. Then pass 
the cord through the hole in the head piece, 
crowd it down snugly into the glue, bringing 
each piece close up to the one before it. Turn 
the snake over, glue the under groove, and 
fasten the other part of the string down into 
Uie groove of the belly part, throughout the 
whole length, the same as on the top part. 
Leave it until perfectly dry, and you will have 
a wooden snake that will squirm alarmingly'. 
Two pin heads forcy'cs, anda little paint skill¬ 
fully applied will complete the resemblance to 
nature, and make an amusing plaything. Do 
not selfishly use it to frighten the timid. 

Ants—Strong I.ittlc People. 

The patient industry of the ants is an old 
lesson with us, and in some lands their power 
for good or evil rivals that of the fairies, 
csjVecially if we include the African “termites” 
which gcnci-allygo by the name of white ants. 
All at once a swarm of small, winged crea¬ 
tures, not unlike a cloud of enow flakes, fill 
the air. They are eagerly snapped up by dogs 
and other animals; and, moreover, great num¬ 
bers arc caught by the native negroes who eat 
them as a great delicacy. The bodies of the 
insects arc about half an inch long, and of a 
whitish color, so that when boiled or roasted 
they resemble grains of rice. Those which es¬ 
cape this use, waste no time fluttering around, 
like idling butterflies, but making a first and 
last flight, alight by instinct upon a spot suit¬ 
able for their future labors. Dropping the 
now useless wings, the industrious ants set 
about their work with a good will, and grain 
by grain the soil is bored and lifted and placed. 
Cliamber after chamber is built, each con¬ 
nected with others by covered galleries or bridges, until 
a hill arises thirty or forty feet high, with a base in pro¬ 
portion, every particle of which has been carried by the 
tiny workers. ■W'hilc building their houses the ants do 
great good by removing old logs and other decaying mat¬ 
ter which they dispose of with wonderful rapidity. The 
hill’s thus formed become, in the way of soil, almost as 
good as hot beds, and the natives make gardens upon 
tkeir sides. Some parts of the country arc overflowed a 
larre portion of the year, and only the ant hills, covered 
with trees, rise above the reedy surface of the marsh. 
There is also another family of ants, which do ns much 


in their way as the termites. These black ants, or soldiers 
as they arc called, build no hills, but dig out their homoi 
under ground. They prey upon all kinds of small crea¬ 
tures, and will, in a short time, make way with the car¬ 
cass of a large animal. Not unfrequently they go on a 
raid into a village, and overrun the huts in their paths, so 
that the natives arc obliged to retire until the little in¬ 
i'aelers have cleared the huts of every species of vermin 
which infest their not over neat dwellings. 

The black ants constantly make war upon the termites, 
and it has been thought that they carried off the white 
ants to work for them. But as the little hard legs of the 
termites arc often seen near the holes of the soldier ants, 
these small cannibals probably eat their captives. 

These blackants store away such quantities of the small 
kinds of grain used there, that the natives often dig for it 
in times of drouth and scarcity. 

Nothing can stop an army of ants when once started, 
and it is very interesting to ivatch their wonderful in¬ 
genuity in getting over obstacles. For instance, if a 
stream of water is in the way, one ant clings to another 
until a chain is formed, firm at one end, and floating in 
the air, long enough for the free end to reach the opposite 
side of the stream. Then the whole army passes over on 
this living suspension bridge. 

Besides the soldiers and termites, there is a small red 
ant much dreaded by those who have felt their bite. Not 
content with their burning sting, they twist the little 
crooked claw about in the wound, and such is the fierce¬ 
ness of their attack, that an ant can rarely be pulled away 
from the flesh without being tom apart. 

Very little people, if they did all they could as faithfully 
as the very little insects, might be surprised to find how 
much they are worth in the household. And like tho 
ants, if they don’t do good they do harm. Old folks at 
least know how much discomfort and mischief may be 
accomplished in a home by a five year old child. 

Answers to Problems and Pnxzles. 

The following arc answers to the puzzles, etc., in 
the January number, page 25: No. 245, Mathematical 

Problem. —90 guns, 670 sailors, 55 soldiers_No. 246. 

lUmtrated Ee- 
bus .—Ill news 
flies fast (.fly's 

fast.) _No. 

247. Mathe¬ 
matical Prob¬ 
lem .—Draw a 
triangle with 
the apex of its 
angles bissect- 
ing the sides of the given triangle, and the four required 

parts will be found_No. 248. Mathematical Problem .— 

Distance from C to D, 14 miles; from P to E. 40 miles ; 

from ffto A”, 54 miles_No. 249. lUmtrat-ed Eebus.—M- 

feminacy and cowardice go hand in hand with indolence 
and luxury_No. 250. lUvstraieii Rebus.—To be elbowed. 

The following have sent correct answers up to January 
12th: “ J. T. M. W.,” Kobert Robertson, M. Olden, J. E. 
Bonsall, “R. D. 'NY.,” Heniy Colgate, J. Morris Leeds, 
Edmund J. Young, Alice Suit, “ E,"M.,” James M. Evans, 
J. W. Diddle, Emma Findley, M. D. 'Wires, W. James 
Haskell, Mollie E. Jocoby, J. C, Norton, E. Leonard, 
Clarence C. Howard, H. P. Gnirrant, Eli Mendenhale, J. 
T. Norton, Samuel Yeakle, Jr., “ Old Rusty,” Jennie 
Cook, Eugene Lane, Almeron, O. Meade, “A. H. S..” 
Willie and Bertie, W. S. Caiwer, Irwin Chase, Ella 
Staples, Emma Stumiwald, John Andes, J. K. Hallock, 
A. H. Mahaffey, Frank A. Lawrence, William Worden 
Marryatt, Franklin Belford, James and Edward Jones. 


No. ’SA—Illustrated. Rebus. 


No. 252. llMsMM mw.-'Pox Farmers’ boys to study. 
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A fine ride this litlle fellow was taking across tlie fields, 
with ids strong and weli trained team of dogs. They had 
often carried him safely before, and he could not have 
expected such a ludicrous and somewhat dangerous ex¬ 
perience as he is now having. The dogs did v'ery well 
until strong temptation came before them ; then they 
could see nothing but the hare, and forgetful of the voice 
and the lines of the driver, away tliey rushed, leaving 
their unlucky j-oung master to look out for the conse¬ 
quences. Prob.ably after this he will be careful how ho 
takes them over that road again. We have seen many a 
lad thus run away with, not by dogs, but by his own 
thoughts, when he had left the places and companions 
which his parents judged safe for him to have, and got 
into the way of temptations among bad company^. One 
poor young man we know, was lately thrown down from 
a fine position in a bank, being run away with by his pas¬ 
sion for gambling -his character ruined for life ; another 
is losing liis good name in tlie bar-rooms, where his ap¬ 
petites have drawn him ; and many more are in danger 
of having their lionesty shaken out of them by taking 
.short ciits “across lots ” in their haste to get rich. The 
‘•oldways^’ are safest, in driving a team, or in making 
llie journey of life. 

A jUaster Worlcman’.^ Tools. 

The great natural philosopher. Dr. Wollaston, was 
once called on by a scientific foreigner who desired to 
see his laboratory, and inspect llie .apparatus witli which 
lie had made his splendid discoveries. “Certainly,” was 
the Ieply, and he immediately brougtit out a small tray 
containing some glass tubes, a simple blow-pipe, or bent 
metal tube woith a few pence, three common watcli 
glas.ses, a slip of platinum, and a few otlier similar things. 
On another occasion, sliortly after Wollaston liad hi- 


spected a grand galvanic battery, he met a friend in the 
street, and seizing him by the button he led him into a 
quiet corner, when, after looking carefully about him as 
if engaged in some strange mystery, he took from his 
pocket a tailor's thimble, in which he had constructed a 
galvanic arrangement, and pouring into it the contents 
of a small vial, he instantly caused a bit of platinum 
wire to become quite hot.—Our young re.aders are famil¬ 
iar with the experiment of Dr. Franklin, who, with only 
a common kite, proved that the iightning in the clouds 
was of the same nature as the electric spark which had 
been produced by various contrivances. These and 
many similar incidents show the v.alue of “ brains,” that 
with an educated power of thinking, the highest re¬ 
sults can be gained with the simplest materials. 

Cofttosa on. llic liia,llows. 

Less than one hundred and fifty years ago, the masses 
of the people of Great Britain believed that the intro¬ 
duction of cotton clothing and its manufacture woiiLl 
ruin tire kingdom. "Woolen and linen garments were 
then almost rrniversally worn, and large manufacturers, 
employing many thousand workmetr, were engaged in 
supplying the demand for them. It was thought that the 
woolen and fla.x machinery would be useless and a total 
loss, and _^the workmen throwir ottt of employment, if 
cotton should take the place of the fabrics then worn. 
Even Parliament shared this belief, and in ITtll, 
passed an Act imposing a penalty of five pounds 
upon the seller of a piece of calico. The common 
people on one occasion, took a singirlar way to show 
their prejudice against the new fiber, and to bring it into 
disrepute. One Michael Carmody was executed atCor'k, 
in Ireland, for felpny; upon which the journeymen 
weavers (who were short of work, and who attributed 


the “hard times” to the introduction of cotton manu* 
facture,) assembled in a body and dressed the criminal, 
the hangman, and the gallows, in cotton, in order to bring 
the wearing of it into disgrace ; and at the place of exe¬ 
cution the criminal made the following remarkable 
speech “ Give ear, O good people, to the words of a 
dying sinner. I confess I have been guilty of what neces¬ 
sity compelled me to commit, wliich starving condition I 
was in, I am well assured, was occasioned by the scarci¬ 
ty of money, that has proceeded fi’om the great discour¬ 
agement of our woolen manufacture!?. Therefore, good 
Christians, consider that if you go on to suppress your 
own goods by wearing such cottons as I am now clolhed 
in, you will bring your country into misery, which will 
consequently swarm with such unhappy m;iIefactors as 
your present object is. and the blood of every miserable 
felon that will hang, after this warning, will lay at your 
doors.”—Nevertheless, happily for Great Britain, the 
W'earing of cottons continued to be extended, so" that 
in thirty years aflerward, their yearly manuficfure wms 
estimated at $1,000,000, and at the present day nearly 
400,000 ste:im looms are at work there upon cottons, di- 
redly employing at least 500,000 work people, besides 
the millions engaged elsewhere in producing the staple. 

A Ciiii'ioiis ISooIc-Woi-m.—A friend re¬ 
cently at a book sal® in New York, describes a book that he 
saw containing a singular mark made by a small worm. 
The insect had first bored through the outside cover, 
near the bottom, then worked his way through the pages 
on the m.argin below the print, until it came to the last 
page, where it had excavated a snug burrow for raising a 
family ; then it, or one of its progeny, continued on and 
made its way out ihrough (he hack cover, leaving through 
all its course a small hole as if made with a large pin. ' 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 

Highest I’r< mliiiu. Fair of .Vtuerlean Institute, 1SC3. 
CELKIlUATIin IlEVKltSir.I.K FKKl) MOVK.MKXT. 
L’NIFOKM SELF AIKIUSTIN'O TENSION, 

FOUU SEI'AllATE HISTINCT STITCHES, 

WILL G.VTHEH AM) SEW .V HL'FFLE AT ONCE. 
OFFICES OF THE COMI’ANV. 

503 r.roadw.Ay. N. Y.. and 37 Cheai>9lde, London, England. 

IMtlNCJlML. .KJIIX’IKS. 

Ill WadiIngton-st.. l’. >-.'.)n. t’U Maln st.. Untralo, N. Y. 
tlji) { lieHtnui St . l-UlLid. l|.lil;-.. gJC.illud’OlU ios, lUvuna, 
li.) Wnsliingtoii-it., I'liieago. 

ts W.m «. inelnniitl 273 Court st., Rlnet'.amton.N.V 

W Ihinlio >011 ( k-veland. 13 L.ike-S!., Elmira. N. \ . 

IVl ll-Ctiino:i- <i:., Italtlinorc. 3!3 llroad-st.. Newark, N. J. 

37 Nortli I*enus>lvanla-st.. 6 1'nlonst., Nashville, Tenn. 

Indianapolis. 3 Valea Block, E, tlenesee-st., 
Co.- .lelT. and Woodward .\v- Syruoiiae. N. Y. 

enues Oetrolt.-Ilocheater, N. Y. 

lit Monrgomcry st., San Fran- 51 .North Fllth at„St. Loul(i,>lo. 

ci.Hco. 3U3 Hiver-st.. Troy, N. Y. 

373 to 376 Maln-st., Hartlord, Cor. Genesee, Colnnibla. and 
Conn. Seucca-«U. Utica, N. \. 

533 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


O K It It 

E. 33 ILLIAMS, of Montclair,X. .J.,offers fine plantsof the 
liKST varieties of small fruits. Including the original stock of 
Klttatluny Blackberry, nnlvei-sally conceded to be the best 
ever Introdueed. Spring catalogue, giving full particulars, 
sent to all applicants. 

‘‘Fighting against 3V1'.0NG and for the GOOD, the TKTJE 
and tho BE.VCTIFUL.” 


tin- = 

eldn' 


WlIElELiEli 4fc AV1L.ISOX 

TiOT^VKY HOOIi 

ilOWIlVGr 3IA.OH:ilV E 
625 BROADWAY. 

* WdmavV (;Rr.\TK><T IK>oy.—W(> woulil advice a 
rt*a T lr-i'Hlir'r him! Uirfsli wh'*at with a tlail. rather 
.t:rio the wlfo w ar h« r Iiealth, vipor and life awav In 
vt ria.*»tinz ’Mltrh, HtUch, Mitch.* 

‘can be uhtaiu'-d. T!»o \VHKKLKIi*t lLS()N la an 
ii'tid** aid In every hon^«*hold. ''e have had aeveral 
ri*t klM<!aon trial. au<l after a Mx year’^ service, the 
KLKi: & \VH>H)N ha.«< taken the preeeilenoe a« the best, 
o all kinds of sewing are to be done In a fainlly. 

[.dwi^ric^/u AfjvtcHlturi^t^ Jan. lofw. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE- 


Gr 5 Y£RSBA«|RS 


331 «i,fiitio Stltola. 

lO.X Broadtvay, York. 


I‘'or Marking Idiieii. 
CLARK’S PATENT INDELIBLE PENCIL. 

1806. CJreally ainprovccl. 1806. 

3Vnrrnnted superior b. nil Indelible Inks. Agents wanted. 
Clrculnn, and ..ample Fencll sent post-paid, on receipt of 
Fifty C.mU. 

For b.ih. by Stationers, Booksellers, and Druggists. 

Address „ 

Xlic Indelible Pencil Co., 

TVortliaiiipton, ITIann. 

The “Fraaklin” Brick Machine. 

.v,i' 

wlili eight men aud two horses. It makes 
3000 FIllST CLASS BRIC KS PER IIOCR. 

Its onWAT orber^re^ facilities, Enabling 

«utcK ar okk-uauk 

Vu^-pest MaehInc in use. 
Pend for Circular containing tul Agent. 

71 Broadway. New York, Uoom C9. 



FOR ROYS AND GIRLS. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

Is acknowledged by tho leading papers to be the . 

Best JuTcailc Paper in America. 


The New York I'rlbime nays: The only literary periodi¬ 
cal which has ever sueimeded in our 33'estern States, is The 
LiTruK CoKi’ou.M.. Us suhserlptlon list at the end of the 
llrst year numhered ;’3i,000, and It it continues to be conduct¬ 
ed with tlie same ability and enterprise wliicli are now de¬ 
voted to It, there Is no reason why the second year should 
not close with a roll of 70,000 snhserihers. It Is an admirable 
periodieal, lively, entertaining, Instinetive, unexceptionable 
m tone, and charmingly printed. It Is published at the low 
price of $1.00 a year. 

33’e offer a 

Magnificent List of Premiums! 

The price of the Corporal Is one dollar a year, in advance; 
sample copv, telling all about the premiums, ten cents. 

Andress ALFltED L. SE'N'ELL, I'li' ” 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 

T3VENTr-SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME-1867. 

A Monthly Magazine, devoted to the Oechaed, Viub- 
TAED, Gaeden^, and Neeseiiy; to Culture under Class, 
Landscape Qardenino, Rural Architecture, a?id the Embel¬ 
lishment and Improvement of Country, Suburban and 
City Homes. Jlandsomely Illustrated. 

18C7—T3TO Dollars aud Fifty Cents; 1866 bound 
and post-paid, and 1867—$4.60 ; 1866 and 1866 
bound and post-paid, and 1867—$6. 




ress ALFUED L. SEWELL, I'ublisher, Chicago, Ill. 

TlE^DlXuAiTERS 

FOK 

MAPS 


IS AT 


II. 11, LLOYD & CO.’S» 

21 Jolin-St., New fork. 


p 8 —We have .’5 sizes of U. S. Maps, (the largest, a - -. , 
ilate 6x6 ft.,) made in 12 styles, and a vast variety of othei 
daps. Charts. Prints, Photographs, Engravings, &c., &c. 


GARDENERS AND PLANTERS’ 

l»ricetl Catalogue of 



WOODWARD’S ARCHITECTDRE 
AND RURAL ART. 

176 Designs and Plans for Country Ilonses, Cottages, Farm 
Houses, Barns, Out-Buildings, Grounds, &c. Paper,75cents ; 
Cloth, $1.00, post-paid. 

WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 

150 Designs and Plans of Houses of Moderate Cost, includ¬ 
ing Out-Buildings, with a Chapter on the construction of 
“ Balloon Frames.” $1.50, post-paid. 

JACdUES’S MANUAL OE THE HOUSE. 

How to Build Dwellings, Barns, and Out-Buildlngs of all 
kinds. 12G Designs and Plans. $1.50, post-paid. 

Fiiller’.«i Forest Tree Ciiltxirist.—A new work on 
the cultivation and management of Forest 'Irees, hv tbe 
author of the Grape Culturist; lully illustrated. ^l.oO. 

Ilusmaiiii’s Ccra-pcs ami ^Yiiie.—-i new and prac¬ 
tical work on the Cultivation ot the Native Grape and Man¬ 
ufacture of American 3Vine, fully illustrated. $1 .ob 

The Illustrated. 

H01LTICU1LTUIII8T AfaMANAC 

for 1867. Price, Ten Cekts, post-paid. 

GEO. E. & F. AV. AVOODWARD, Publishers, 

And Healers in all works on Architecture <£ Agriculture, 

37 FARK ROW, New York. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent Free. 




REmmTfSAVED ; 


— handbook. 

no3v; TO WHITP; 1 Yo Im^B&ESS. 

" In mm hamlson'io volnmr^onU “idr^'i^' MeSi's. 

?^(fwLElf if Wells; Ino. G«9 indad way. New York, 
rri.r cblHlri Ii'a Temperance Army 1 

^ , I*, r 000 oommlf*f*lons ready for 

And how to organize It. >,.,,<1 r, cents and get 

dreu of the r.m.r.or Intcmpm.it;;^ 

RRUrth7Advertteemcmt of Ameeica n- Stock Jou^ - 


Also BUIST’S GARDEN MANUAL anclALMA- 
N AC ’for 1867, containing practical information on the 
JuUh-atlon of Vegetables, &c.. &c., free to applicants en- 
Closing letter stamp. Address _ 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


hook AGJCKIS WAKTFA). 

A^UufrT’s"H''lSTOUY^ THE WAR. 

HOLLANII’S VwEIA’U. (Now In press.) 

HOLLANDS ^cvA^\vASHI.NGTON\ and numerous 

HKADLF.YS a so several Steel Engraving^ to 

other works of new additions. To retired 

which we are constantly m,vkin,, new^ tlisabled Soldiers 
Clergvmen, School acaclicrs. those of ex- 

and others, we ^ 

perlcnce, we will engage ,iiade at our Office. i3 Main 

fe; bill c<t, 

^OUSG ATiTeIUCaTyOU^G^^ 

Storl^BS, Ma'gic t'eturcs, Eugi av ln^. boy and 

other entertaining and "hrst Juvenile Mairazine. 

-a 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
STAK AEAST 

..;ss 

when sweet milk is used. _— 

' BTMTlFAJABrrrs 

I^A150K-§AVIIS4x §OAF. 

hard or salt water ’"-i’^wan-anteri equal to two 

Stains of all kinds. One P Directions sent with each 
pounds ot ordinary soft soap from one 

bar for making three ga Ions h.mdso^^^^^^ ^ circular con- 

pound of this Soap. Each hai I® W‘ai>P[," English and Ger- 
mam"”A^kVoSocer for “ B.^'. Babbitt’s Soap,” and take 
no other. ^____ 

BTirMAiilTT^ 

I5E8T itlEWICBAAt. §A3^I3B£ATA"8, 



-.-TV tz-H'FF aVELL.—R ctwl 


'‘‘tta.a-!,-'.’-;.nt^'U^-Vox; by mail, 35 cen^^____ 

Arlvcrtlscmeirt “By Mail,” page 77. 


USING B. T. BABBITU’S 

Pure F®tasli 

OR 

ready Potash, and sn- 

■Warranted double the ®tren» market. 

nerlor to any other Baponihu oi ‘ ]g g pounds, and 13 
Fn cans of 1 pound, 2 ponn Is, » ^iid German for 

ffini |rFimeT-q°ffi« 

^Vll°Snd°‘this «ie“clleapo^f Potash 
Kos 6.1, 65, 66. 

mag.vzine ^ wiiindeluhia, Pa. ^1 


-TTTrNrrMXT^XTERSAT^^ for the Little on^ Edited . y ^ 

lIIERE IS ^0 iY\; -Y,7>vvFTT-S Sure Death to Walnut-s ree . 

the market 1''?^.‘t . A;k your Druggist lor specune.^unB^«^ib---— 


5. Specuneu ___^--- 

ONE,” oil page .73. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
the Sth of the preceding- month. 

T15IiI>IS— (casli before insertion); 

Ordinary Page.% S1.50per line. Open Tagper line. 
TiiCHiness NoUce,fs~^‘i.~iO per line of space, each Insertion. 


Meiiclersoil & 

SELECTED SEEDS & PLAS^TS 


FOH 


market gardeners and otrers. 


Beans (Bush), Valentine, Refugee. 
Beans (Bole), Lima, Sera. 


Quart. 

.40c. 

.75c. 

_ • Ounce. 

Beets, Short Top Round, Long Blood.i3c. 

Cabbage (Early), true Jersey Wakefield..$1.00 

(Late), Flat Dutch, Dntmhead 50c 

Carrot. Early Horn, Long Orange ..'.'.'.’l5c' 

Cauliflower, Early Paris and Half-Early.. 

Celery, New Dwarf White. 

“ White Solid. 


Corn, Dwarf Prolific, Asylum. 


Cucumber, W^hite Spine, Long Green. 


...$1.50 

..$ 1.00 

..30c. 

Quart. 

....30c. 

Ounce. 


lac. 


Bush. 

$10.00 

14.00 

lb. 

$1.00 

12.00 

$5.00 

$1..50 

16.00 

$12.00 

$3.00 

Bush. 

$6.00 

lb. 

$1.50 


Ounce. 

75c. 

40c. 

20c. 


Forcing varieties.25c. per packet. 

Egg Plant, New York Improved Purple 

Lettuce, Simpson, Butter.. 

Melon, Citron, Nutmeg and Skillman. .. 

(Water), Ice Cream & Mountain Sprout.15c. 

Okra, Tall and Dwarf. jjg 

Onions, Wliite, Meggets Red 30c." 

“ Large Red, Yellow Dutch.20c. 

Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled..7.!.15c'. 

T. , Quart. 

Peas (Early), Dan. O’Rourke, “Extra Early.”..30c. 

“ (Late) Champion, British Queen.soc." 

_ , . „ Omice. 

Pumpkin, Cheese.. 

Radish, Scarlet Turnip. Long Scarlet. 'i5c 

Salsify (or 03-ster Piant).!.'!!!!' 20c' 

Spinacli, Round and Prickly. . . . . . . . . . . 

Squash (Busli), Summer Crookneck. 

“ (Late), Boston Marrow, Hubbard, 

Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee. 

Turnip, Red Top, Yellow Aberdeen. 

Herbs, Thyme and Sweet Marjoram 
“ Sage and Summer Savory. 

The above sent by inail to any address on receipt of the 
prices annexed, with the addition of 8c. per a. for post.age. 
In packets at Sc. each, or 75c. per dozen, free by^ mall. 

Plants and Itnots thr Market 
Gardeaaers and OSkers. 

Onion Sets, Yellow, 40c. per quart, $2.00 per peck, 

« I ^ P®*' Bushel. 

Onion Sets, White, 50c. per quart, $3.00 per peck, 

$9.00 per Bushel. 
Per Bush. Per Bbl. 


.10c. 

■lOe. 

.20c. 

.30c. 

.10c. 

.50c. 

.30c. 


lb. 

$7.50 

$4.00 

$1.50 

$1.50 

$1.50 

$3.00 

$1.50 

$1.50 

Bush. 

$7.00 

$8.00 

lb. 

75 

$1..50 

$2.00 


$2.50 

$4.00 

$1.00 

$6.00 

$4-00 


.$3.00 
. 3.00 
. 3.00 
. 3.00 
r.50 


$8.C0 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
15.00 
5.00 

$10.00 per 1,000 
$7.50 


Potatoes— Early Goodrich (true) 

. “ Flarly Cottage. 

“ Gieasoii. 

“ Sebec. 

“ Harrison. 

“ Cuzco. _ 2 00 

Asparagus, .(2 years old,) $1.50 per 100 ; 

(1 year old.) $1.00 “ 

Riiwbarl>, Victoria and Linnaeus, $3 per doz.; $15 per 100 
Cabbage Plants (Cold Fr.ame), Wakefield, $ 1.50 per 100 ; 
„ „ $10.00 per 1,000 

(Hot-bed), Wakefield, 75 cents per 100; 

^ $().00 per 1,000 

Canllflawcr, (Cold Frame), $3 per 100; $20.00 per 1,000 

TTr. n . (Hot-Led), $2 “ $15.00 per 1,000 

Ilorscradisb Sets, $1.00 per 100; $7.,50 per 1,000. 

IIESTDERSOV & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 

G7 Nassaw-st., JVe-w York. 

Our General Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds 

descripfions and plain directions 
foi cultivation. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

New VegrctiiDie Seed@7~&c^. 

BKIBCJEMAIN’S- 

I>ESdiir»TI'V'£; 
PRICED CATALOGUE 

KITCHEi\i CARDES^ 

and 

AGtRIOULTURAR seeds 

for ISGT, is Now Ready, ’ 

and nailed free to all applicants. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 

No. 876 Broadway, New York. 


New and Rare fegetables. 

I present to the Public my Annual List of 
New and Rare Seed for 1807, many of vVliicb 
1 send ont tlie^tirst time tiiis season. 

^^"'■bbi.eiiead Mammoth Dkumiiead Cabbage.— 
//• / Cabbage in the world. Weighs from 

thirty to sixty pounds to the head, and is tender 
Gilt? sweef ho ccMage does so well in the S^th 
as f/tw.) Cannon Ball Cabbage. — (Atoo: as round 
and hard as a cannon ball. An early sort, and the 
hardest Maiding of all Cabbage.) Stone Mason Cabbage. 

{Standard variety of dVinter Drumhead Cabbage in Bos- 
ten niarMt. Under good cultivation eveinj plant on an acre 
^nd ^ ^ remarkably Under 

Lenoemand’s Mam- 
—(A new variety, the largest of all 
the Com fower family. Very reliable-for headir^.) Veet 
Laelt Ei^cjet Cauliplowee.— {New. remarkablv earhi 
TNew Yoek Impeoved Extea 
Laege PijEPLE Egg Plant. — {This grows to a larger size 

Wnn oinL ^ Common Larg!PurpU 

Egg Plant.) Steiped Gaudeloupe Egg Plant. — (An ele- 
gant variety far the table. The stripings of white, rnirple 
and yellow give it a magnificent appearance f Oenam^tal 
wawfy mcofor, and structure of the leaves, 
make th^ elegarit ornaments for the flower garden and 
among shrubbery.) Mammoth Sweet Co-R^.-dThelai'gest 
of all Sw^t Corn. Sweet, and excellent for the table The 
ears weigh, as gathered, from two to Uiree pounds each \ 
Mammoth Feencii Squash. — {Sometimes grown to weioli 
oveT two liUTidT&d 'pounds. TJicy ovow WfM-iyroTKypfinnpfi 
am are Jimty colored.) VegetaIee^&emlSITS 
cynositws. the seed-vessels resembling caterpillars) 
Vegetable Snails.-(H, Pbench Oddity, the s^d vSof 
which resemble snails.) Veget^le Wojais.-^{Anoth£‘ 
mnous ifigetable product.) Snake Cucumbee. — {A very 

Hbolipic Eaelt Long Pod Pea.— and 
(^ordain from Un 

to twelve Peas each!) D\v aep Indian Chief Bean_( Those 

vAio have grown the Pole Indian Chief ivill be pleased to 
* r a this fine Stnng Bean.) Giant Wax 

Tml^n OhieTlf Eean. being an improvement on the 
Indian Chif it being a larger and longer Podded Bean 
than that dioice variety. TM Wax Beans {so ccdUdlm^e 
the ]yods are of a wax color.) are the best of aU Stnng 
Beam.) Noebiton s Giant Cucumbee.— {A new Enalish 

cumvamn.) Waed s Aectae Melon.—(JV hen comnored 

siTffijsissisiaT 

tain Mput fifty seed.)_ IIubbaL SqxjAsn^{fZTthe Tl 
^nal intn odveer of this, and the seed is teue.) Yokohama 
(Amw variety from Japan; very prolilic- The 
Crookneck. but is much supetior) 
f^ nurdl^n?Vl ®«UASll.-(Jiy took thej^mium 

■^fi'^'^o-tFair of the Massachusetts Ilorti- 
cuttwal Scfiety inliBo.) Paha Squash.—(H_ bush Sguash 
froin South Amcnca. which can be kept ikto winter OU 
tong in shape, of good size, fine-grained, and excellent qual¬ 
ity. far sujienor to any standard variety of bush Sguash) 
Impeoved Geeen Globe Savoy CABBlok-cibr fS 
-lAf.tlie Savoys are the richest of all Cabbages. ^ Thehemi 
are large, hard, and of most excellent quality 
tM stumps short. Remarkably reliable for ' Mamnq) 
Savoy French comdder tJiis tM eaHiest 
Callage grown.) Small Eaely Ulm Savoy. — (Very early 

and reviablefi _ Buenell’s King of the Dwaeps_ {In 

England this is considered the earliest of CaRbOges. ' Wry 
dwarf, fine quality, and sweet.) Laege Beunswick Shoet 

sJ^nhiTc^very early Drumhead, much 
soughi for by market gardeners.) Little Pixie Cabbage. 
hn^u' ’ ^^'^tnp. short; heads, pointed, and very 

hard, fine quality, and veip siveet.) Tilden’s Neiv To¬ 
mato —(ZarSK!, round or oblong i^color. rich scarlet; vines 
dwarf, and venj producUve.) kyELY Yoek Tomato — 
^^'^f^f^yi^rolific- has yielded at the rate 
of aver one thousand bushels per acre. Fruit of good mar- 
Mt size; fat. round shape; quality, excellent.) Cook’s 
^voeite Tomato.— (H large, apple-shaped variety; very 
decidedly the best of tM apple- 
sJuiped domatoes.) Mammoth Chihuahua Tom yto— 
{Enoi-mously large, weighing fimn two to three pounds 
^rm single specimens wiU heap a quart measure^ New 
Mexican I omato.—(W ri/ larae. round Tmunin ■ / 


1 ,, . -{Very large, round Tomato; a great 

bearer; r^embles. in color. Lester's Perfected, but an im- 
provenieiit on it. m always being round.) Tebe Tomato — 
^ Ei'ench variety; grows erect in the fot'm of a burii.) 
McLean a Advancee Pea, — {A new English wrinkled Pea. 
A decided improvement on the Champion of England ■ 
bears well, with Peas equally sweet ; is much larger, and dem 
rwt run nearly as high.) McLean’s Little Gem. — {A new 
dwarf wrinhed Pea • grows about one foot high, very 
early only a few days later thaA the Dan O'Rourke • a dx- 
cidsd acqrusition.) vTlmoein’sNbw, Weinkled Edieif 
1 ODDBD Pea.-—( 77i^ first wrinkled sorl yet found, the ixxis 
of which can be eaten.) Caetee’s Fiest Ceop.— 

^.ghsh Pea. sent out as the earliest of all varieties.) IIaie’s 
Dwaef ]\Iammotii.-(A wrinkled Pea. larger Cian Chmn- 
IW)n of England, growing only half its \iqht • guatitv 
fully equal to the Champion.) Tom Thumb ^ea- (Is 
early as Dan O'Rourke, grows ten inches hinh and is re¬ 
markably prolife.) Deew’s New Dwaef ^Pe^-K 

'plno llant forms quite ambush'. 

Reas should be planted about a foot apart. Early, dwarf. 

Beosvn’s New Dwarf Marrowfat.— 

A ^ <s3p/fes( and most dwarf Marrowfat 
grown. A capital Pea for market gardeners.) Forty 
(/tail a«y Goto. Desirable as 
an early soil.) _ Bates’ Extra Eaely Ssveet Coen .—(A 
vancty of wrinkled kernded Sugar Corn; earlier than 
Darling s Early, and excellent foi' table use.) -Mammoth 
Ilfow sixteen indies long; stalks very 
taiandsioul and matures as far North as Central 
England.) Crosby s Eaely.— earliest of dll twelve 


Massachusetts Horticultural Sd- 
SS Com at their last 

oernirimT)' .for market, and a decided 

mqmsition.) Mexican Sweet Coen. — {I still And this to 

^Cwif wwsi! feEcfer of all varieties of Sweet 

Cotk Golden Sweet 

lorn.—(A Sweet Corn of golden color; early of aood Hze 

fwmaTotTef^, 

Bean • rdriv Yard Long Bean.—(A curious 

J^ean , pods growing over two feet long • fotiaae a rich 

mlhdbt\7i22u;l feAN.-eVi nlw Dean 

2x^Mauc22 ' reryprotific.-and of 

or shea Bean.) Eejeb 
beam - 2r2Z.!yfJ^ ’ the earliest and hardiest of aU 
'worthy of general cultivation.) 
.^TERMEDIATE llORTICULTUIlAL Bean — ( AneTCfJJprifhii^ih 

1 ooe itmuyuUural.) California Bean.— {A very farhi 

mS'l^d^^C^^'^pev’" areen m- baked.) 

fnd ^fiprovement in health, vigor. 

ci» the oldfashioned Cranberry. Few 
me Beans wdl yield equal to this. Pods. long, large, <md 
well jaicd.) Simon’s Eaely Beet.—(A new eariv sort 
V Bassano. and darker.)' New Tue- 

oind very nice.) 

d 1 (A famous French variety ; flesh 

heet {Rimryh skinned; color, very dark purple ' E<<- 

W™^l f^mu me.) 

W hite s vert Deep Red Beet. — (MediUTTi sizs darJf 
^oet.and excellent for table use.) Yellow 
Ovoid Mangel Wuetzel.— (F’w cattle. Of sirmfeZ 
(Ze a-if) of this exceeded all.) Early Ceack- 
ee Onion. {Earliest of all the yellow sort; quality vet-v 
Mwato and sweet.) Hood’s New Dwarf Imperial’Puip 
PLE Celery.-(A choice new English variety.) Tuenee’s 
Incomparable Dwarf White Celeby.-(A ctol 
Eriglishvanriy.) Head’s Matchless Celery.—(A pre- 
^olid and red.) Boston Mae- 
^ compact, solid 

2 ^^''"ongers in the markets of 
de(2d:222ffi C^kled LETTUCE.-(?7te mmt 
Bo2it2 farnily. groivs in the form of a 

Itoseite,)^ W^elers Tom Thumb Lettuce. —(A cJiozee 
foivorwith those who have grown it.) 

stm2i2, ^'O^^rit Lettuce /or 
fM?W7^r heat. Heads, compiact. attaining to 
seven inclm in diameter.) Neapolitan Cabbage I^t- 
slx ^ /«^/! Cabbage Lettuces yet introduced.) 

OF Cabbage Lettuce. — {Six of thechoired 
varieties in one package.) Orange Watermelon. — (When 

Orange) Allen’s 
MELON.^Oar^efy, superior ; by some coded 
the Q^n of Melons. ) Large Persian Musk Melon 
variety.) White Japanese Melon.— 
Ihf^h' greenish white, very thick-meated; one of the earliest 
andsweet^tof cdl melons.) Dwarf Broom Coen. — {This 
IS thought to PiaJce a better brush than the common tdllsbrts ) 
Ground Al^onps.-{ These taste very much 
like a Cocoanut; are very prdifle. yielding 100 to 1.) Oe- 
Gotods.—(J/ a«y varieties in one package.) 
Hybrid Cucumber.—(A remarMly tmg 
variety - an improvement on tJie White Spined.) Improved 
is the longest of all the 
mg (Heens.) Chinese Scarlet Egg Plant.—(0/ mag- 
scarUt color, and highly ornamental) Mammoth 
Millet. {Extra tall; seed heads much larger than any 
MWite Wheat.—(A new English 
Winter WMat. highly recommended for poor soils, remark- 
aMy free frmiblight and rust.) Otaheitian Sugar Cane 
~{1 his yields more Sugar than any other variety of Suaar 
Cane grown in the North) y J f 

Any of the above vaileties wUl be forwarded, post-paid 
and warranted to reach the purchaser at fifteen cents each. 

■ Sebec Potatoes.— rapidly into favor 

in Boston and vianity as a first doss early market Potato. 
J^rge size,, excellent gucdzty,, and TemaTkahly gn^oductiveD 
Eap/y Goodrich.—(T ra^.) Shaker’s Fancy:—(A netu 
vai-iety of wfite-fleshed Potatoes, considered as early as 
ifiBly Coodneh. yielding equally well, and rapidly gaining 
jn-ior in 1 ennsylvania. This and the Early Sebec are of 
better shape for market gyurposes than the Early Goodiidi. 

I our pound packages of either of these varieties sent to 
any address, warranted to reach the purchaser, on receipt of 
onedolkir. Ah orders for Potatoes ivili be put on file, and 
be fUed as soon as danger from freezing isjyast. 

Catalogues coniaining over two lyundred varieties of war¬ 
ranted Garden Seeds, one hundred and twenty-five of which 
are of my own mowing, sent, gratis, to all applicants. 
al ^nriPy'^^^ ^Aree things; 1st. That my seed is genuine. 

Id. That your pwney shad reach me. Sd. That my seed 
Gait the Public ask for anything fairer 
than tlmf JAMES J. II. GREGOPl) 

Marblehead, Mass. 


pAKSOrVS & CO., 

offer a large assortment of the best 

TltEElS ANm SIIMUBS, 

both for Streets and Lawns. 

PEAR, TREES of large size. 

PEACH TREES, very fine, at $120 per 1,000. 
APPliE, PLUM and other Fruit Trees; 
STRAWBERRIES of the different sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, not budded or grafted, and 
as strong, bealtbj^ and vigorous as need be desired. The 
finest Hybrid Perpetuals and Mosses at $20 per 100 : $150 
per 1,000. 

TRITOMA UVARIA, $25 per 100. 

(See American Agriculturist, October No., 1866, page 863.) 
LINNAEUS RHUBARB, $5 per 100. 

EVEiSCJIIEEMS 

In very large varietj% Including hardy Rhododendrons of all 
the best kinds, from white to purple. 

For Catalogues, &c., apply to 

PAESOXS & CO., Flusblng, N. Y. 























































































JLXl'XW-V, 02i iiJKOWX I5Y J. IiY®X, PITTS3SIII5 .CmM, PA. 

. Tn. w. .1.0 CM arc fro. Naturo , an. we can sa.. are not e.a.„ya«ons or t,.e Bpeclmens whic^^ 

d , ..t to I’liilaaelphla thcncxt day.” at Pimhiir-^U ” A. W. HARRISOIC. 

■ T :=■ ab . VC En.rav,n. U a faithful representation, drawn from actual apeclmena of flue fruit .rown on the R.o. ^ J 

• I,a now.. . arc perf.-.-t, and fruitful to an mormon. cNtmt. I l^t year counted tru.sac. ”Jto twelve herrios of wUid. fllled a pint. These, you 

c’ Wt t each, and may be considered rather prontable.” * , , rincinnuti Recomher, 1865.) as to its prreat productiveness, ^I'ge ^nd ™ifoim 

, „ to ■'.» t"« "'O’* "f »“'• '» 

.„ . .■Il.n-.o.oa ..... e:.™... r...B .. v.rr ,.r;. .»U w...tl. « on-.. .• «.. steam ra.-aC p 

. .Sl.Ot). l(«)f> Plants. 

rj . . 


KM) 


11)00 Plants.. 

. ST.OO. 15000 

For Vine* and Plants HV M.VIl., see extraordinary Inducements on page 7T. 


.Sio.oo. 

....$ 100 . 00 . 


1 C most valuable grape In the country. More popular 
• th an ever, and Is being more Ken«ral1y planted than all 
:-: . 4 . Very valuable for the table and for market purposes. 
Its wine snlt.s most palates. an<I sells very rea.llly at f3..50 
K.illon. • • • -Werage ylebl about 1000 gallons per 

c. Ihi.t tear CS-y..." -GliOllGK IIL'SMAX-V. 

ur present su.ek eoinprlses : 

;40!>,000 Strong, 1-year old % Ines. 

2 . 1.000 “ “ 

2,000 •• 3 “ “ “ 

n.r vines are grown In the. best P-»>'V"T-r'’prcrs 
iv.en from-ourown bearing vineyards, lor prices 

, other information, send lO <«s. for fttlalogno. 

•„c-re«t .xtucrlean wine, grape. Average annual yield 
win^c. 510 gallons per acre, which sell.s at from 
ff, per gallon. 

<50,000 

perbtr Vines for sale. 

JNCOHU.-Ilct known ami most pop.tlar. 


iPcst reru early, yet thoroughly 
j tested. 


II MlTPOnn and 
CllKVEl.IVti. 

M VRTH V-AVIIITE COXCOKD.-Best TVhite. 
BI.ACK IIAWK.-Perhaps the earliest of all grapes of 
any merit. . 

IVES and ) pegt American wine grapes. 

KEXTZ. 5 

Samples of each sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt 

„l 7 prtc.. rorr.... „c.P,.p...n,rr>- ;"“Ve“tt 

valuable Information on Grape Culture, sen 

for C'litalogucs. 

skve:^ 

varieties of largest si.e-best quality, aud greatest yield. 

JVCr.XDA— OUR NO. 700. , ,.,1 

Largest and most valuable of .vU. 

5" value. 

OOI.WEN SEEOEO, J very early. 

BURR’S NEW PINE. ^ 

WIl^SON.-Rcst for canning. 

TRIOMPIIE DE GANIJ. 

,PGUICUI.TI.-RICT. K„.« - one 

ruirrJen-'-o 


ORDER EARI.A'. 

For special terras of Plants arid \ ines 

“ 15Y 

Sec page 77 of this Number of Agriculturist. 


If proper attention were given the Curraut-in the selec¬ 
tion of varieties, aud its culture, it would undoubtedly 
prove to be not only one of our greatest. Home comforts, 
but also a most profitable market fruit. 

Best Tarieties "by Mail. 

For $ 3 , we will send by mail, post-paid, aud guarantee 

.nS, »t. c»rl.E0, 0 ..oh 

■Ip An»or.; i «««" ® 

“ ^ ® „ A. Heel and Ua Hative. 

Victoria, Short Bunch Red an 

« r.f these and other desirable varieties, 
Full descriptions of “ ^-Mcbwill be sent to all 
maybe found in our Catalogue, v 
applicants enclosing Ten Cents. , 

FARhY ORDERS ARE SOIACIT 

j. ItNOX, 

Box 155 , Bittsbarsb, 
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A “Work, instructive alike to the Amateur or “Market 
Gardener, detailing the practical experience of nearly 20 
years’ Gardening for the New York Market, 

By PETER HENDERSOH, 

(of HENDEUSON & FLEMING.) 

Price, $1.50, by mail pre-paid. 

Or with our New Illustrated Seed and Plant Catalogues for 
1867, $1.75. HEiVOEItSOiV & FLEMIIVG, 

Scetlsmcii and Marlcct G-ardeiiers, 
Q7 Nassaix-st., New York. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGEACyT 

The undersigned, at the request of many advertisers in the 
American AgriciMurUt, has opened a Special Advertising 
Agenct. 1 lie “ specialty ” will be the Insertion oigood and 
reliable advertisements only, in the best mediums, that is 
those which ivill bring the most business to the party adver- 

An experience of several years in charge of the advertisin'^ 
columns of the American Agriculturist, gives the subscriber 
good facilities for conducting the business satisfactorily. 

hose who wish to extend their business in this manner, wdll 
please address 

W. A. AITCBff, 

Special Advertising A.geiicy, 

^ 151 Nassaii-st., New York. 


JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


FIRST MORTGAGE RONDS 

OF THE 

SOUTH WEST 
PACIFIC R. R. CO. 

Principal and Interest guaranteed 
by th.e Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company, in 
Coupon Bonds of 

$1,000 EACH, 

TWENTY YEARS TO RUN. 

Due September 15, 18SG. 

INTEP.EST AT THE KATE OF 7 PEP. CENT. PER AN- 
NGM, PAYABLE IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
ON THE FIRST DAYS OF JANUARY AND JULY. 

These Bonds are Issued on 77 miles of completed road 
now in operation to Rolla, in the State of ' ’ 

Missouri, which cost to construct.... 04 . nnn 

And 13 miles of road graded, with material ^<^00,000 
hand, to be completed by January 1,1807 at 

a cost of. ’ 

Together with aOO^OOo'acres'o^Vand,'now 
being disposed of at a minimum of $5 per 

acre, (maximum $40.). 1 , 300,000 

Saypresent total valueof. 

The amount of Bonds issued is $13,000,000 secured hv 
mortage to John P. Yelverton and Chas. H. Ward of 
New York, as Trustees of the above-named property. 

the amount of «40,000,^iri?tfcoMMLt?r'’s^rcLrFu^ 

r 'sn'cir*,' 

PAR by the Company in payment of its sales oV'^rands.^^ 

At St. Louis this road connects with all the Eastern 
ways, and runs west through the most attractivUparts oJ « e 
State of Missouri via Franklin, St. James RoII,^ t 
M arshfield, Granby (Lead Miims), anrNeosho to^h^"°"; 
line of the State. At Springfield it ImcoM; ? Suh^ 
grea ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD ( ts eStSn 
tomlnus), forming a direct and continuous rou e frowst 

Louis to San Francisco. “ 

When completed, it will present a road of 310 miles in 
length, costing about. 

With 1,036,000 acres ofLaiid valued at.:. iJ’Soo,m2 


This is a Monthly Magazine of Fifty-six pages, devoted 
. exclusively to the Physical, Intellectual and Moral regener¬ 
ation and development of the race. 

TT Wllik TEACH the Laws which govern the physi¬ 
cal organization of Man, and how to obej' them. 

teach the Causes- of Disease, how to 
avoid them, and the best and safest method of treatment by 
the use of agents which do not poison the system. ’ 

IT WliLlj TEACH how Children should be born and 
reared, so that they may become perfect Men and Women. 

IT Wllik TEACH the Structure and Functions of 
every organ in the body, and the best method of keeping 
it m a healthy condition. ^ 

! TT WIEE TEACH what is the natural food for man 
and how it should be prepared. 

IT Wlkli CONTAIN articles upon Bathing and Cloth¬ 
ing, upon Exercise, Rest and Sleep, upon Recreation 
Amusements and Social Enjojunents, upon Education Ton¬ 
ics of the Month, Home Treatment of Disease, Answers to 
Correspondents, and upon ail subjects calculated to improve 
the condition, and promote the happiness of mankind.^ 

Each No. for 1867, will contain an article of 

henry ward BEECHER’S 

upon subjects relating to health. 

Dio Lewis Horace Greeley, O. B. Frothingham, Dr. 
Bellows, and many other of the best writers of the age 
Will contribute to its columns. 

The articles in the Jan, No. on 

“ MumaB I>eve!opment,” 

By Henry Ward Beecher, 


“ Tlie Sacredaiess of tlie Body,” 

By Rey. O. B. Frothijighaji, 
and 

“ Mow to Train up a Child,” 

By L. N. Fowler, 
are well worth a year’s subscription. 

The February No. contains 

IlealJh ILaws and tlieiv l®eiialtics. 

(By H. W. Beecher.) 

Soarces of Mnscnlar Slower. 

(By Prof. R. Kixg Browne.) 

ISiiildiag-s for tlie l»oor. 

(By Horace Greeley.) ' 

Body and Brain. 

(By Prof. Nelson Sizer.) 

How to BatSie. 

(By E. P. Miller, M. D.) 


Clothes Washer and Wring^er. 

LASH’S $5 WASHER. 

The originator of 

LASH’S $5 WASHER 

has invented several Washers, which have acquired great 
populaiity; but he regards his 

$5 WASHER 

as tlie best of all, and believes that it will have a popularitv 
pubMm® of any other Washer yet oflhred to tS 

It certainly bids fair to be brought into as general requlsi- 
holV indispensable in every house- 

Ihirteen reasons why everybody should have 

LASH’S $5 WASHER. 

1. It is the best. 

2. It is the cheapest. 

3. It is not liable to get out of order. 

4. It does not give any annoyance from leakage 

5. It IS durable. 

6 . It does its work thoroughly. 

7. It does not injure the clothes. 

8 . It is easily worked. 

9. It will wash in one-fourth the time required by hand 

10. No other Washer is offered on such favorable terms 

11. There is no risk in buying it, on the conditions it is offered. 
L!. It is every way economical-more than payln- for itself 

every three months, in a family of medium size, in 
IQ T* saving of soap, labor, time and clothes. 

Id. It IS sure to please and give entire satisfaction. 

^ Confident that every washer we send out will prove a 
create a demand for others, we 
e induced to offer them, for a lihixed time, on the follow¬ 
ing most liberal terms: miiow 

For $5 we will deliver a Washer 

FREE OE ORA-RGyE, 

country, where there are faell- 
SlS ti-ansportation, either by E.xpress or as ordinary 

We will also 

GUARANTEE ITS SAFE CARRIAGE, 

and should it not give satisfaction, will 

REFUND THE MONEY 

on its return t© our House in Philadelphia. 

THE WRITVO-ER, ' 


Showing a total value of. eao nnii noik 

NYit-h j .s?'’W'^^OO0,000 

re: 

O' 

For furtlier particulars apply to 

WARD & CO. bankers, 

No. .54 Wiill Street, New York. 


Memory anti ifow to Improve it 

(By L. N. Fowler.) 

And more than 50 other articles of high interest and value. 

Read Opinions of the Press: 

- 11.™ 

most sensible and useful ?'’® °f ffie 

You are doing good, and Ly GolmeL you ’’’® 

W. R. Sheldon, Principal Hancock School, Boston. 
This Magazine ought to be in every family it 

Agents wanted in every neighborhood. Price ,<!2 00 a year • 
ckine, worth $55 ‘S- M^Uson’s Sewing Ma- 

Po^t°paid\f'^'’®°’i'''®’’® SeDscriber shall receive 

ShomE ’’ 

UJllE, 19x2-4 inches, and worth One Dollar. 
Address MIBLER, WOOH & cO., 

15; Baigkt-street, New York City. 


we believe to be the most complete Wringer now in use It 
combines all the excellences o{ other Wringers, and has in 

livering it free op expense-guaranteeing its saps 
carriage, and binding ourselves to refund the money if 
In PwlTel T"" ® on its return to our House 

ed tl^^l ntoni tii U intincements offer- 

d the people throughout the country, to possess themselves 
of so complete a Washer and Wringer. emseivea 

We prefer selling them together, but will furnish them 

separately on the receipt of 

$5 FOR THE WASHER, 

OR 

$9 FOE THE WEIHGEE. 

Orders will be filled in rotation as received. 

TO CLUBS. 

Any one sending us $50 for ten Washers, to he sent to one 
address, will receive one Washer additional, free of charo-U. 
or, any one sending us $140 for ten Washers and ten Wrine-’ 
^s. to be sent to one address, will have one Washer and one 
TV ringer additional sent them free of charge. 

dispose of Territory for the exclusive right to 

abirteSrr 

j. s. LASH & CO., 

72T Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RARE and BEAITIFLL FLOWERS, 

Select Vest*tiil>les. 

15. iv- 

Importer and Dealer in (war¬ 
den, Field and Flower Seedw, 

Would Invito attention to hU large and ■well selected 
atoortnient of the above, coniprialng the newest and most 
approved varieties, both of Kuropean and Home Troduc- 
tlons, the quality of which cannot bo surpassed. For a list 
of which, see Uls 

Illustrated Seed C'atalo^iie 
and Ciiiido to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden. 

Tn« TniRT**NTn Axnual Edition, enlarged and im¬ 
proved, contains rJ4 pages of closely printed matter, Heuu- 
tifutli/ lUuttruiett with ToO engravings, also a splendid fron¬ 
tispiece of a group of recent novelties—and a descriptive 
list of Two TUOUSAJtD VARIBTIBS OB GaBUB.V AND FLOWBR 
Sbbds, embracing all the new turieliee worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion Introduced the past season—with explicit directions for 
their culture—also a llstof Onb llf.VDBBD and Twbnty- 
rtvB VARIBTIBS or Fbbncii Hybrid Gladiolus, Including 
tlie leadlne novelties of the past season, with many other 
Si'URER TLowBRiNO Bulbs— Consisting of Amaryllis, 
TuBBRosBa, Tioridias- 1-iUBS In great variety, etc. To 
which Is added a list of the choicest varieties of Grapes, 
Stk vwbbrribs, Uaspsbrbibs, and other Small Fruits, 
IIbddinu 1'lants. etc., etc., cultivated at his gardens, with 
iiiueh other useful Information upon the subject of garden¬ 
ing generally, which will be found useful to all engaged In 
the delightful occupation of gardening. A copy of the Cat¬ 
alogue will be mailed to all applicants enclosing Twenty- 
pi vb Cbnts. Out regular customers supplied without 
charge. Address 

B. K. BLISS, 

Drawer Xo. H, P. O. Sprlugficlil, 


Seed!* lor the Farm A: Garden. 

The following seeds, the purity and vitality of which can 
not bo excelled, will be mailed post-paid, to any address, 
upon receipt of price afllxed: 

pros, pr lb. 

Bebts—E arly Barsano. New Itongli Skinned. ..^0.15 *1.00 

Early Blood Turnip. Orange, lx>ng_ Hloo.l . 1.5 80 

Long Ked, Vellow Globe .Mangel. 5\ hlte Sugar 10 ^ 

Cabbaob—E arly York, Large York. Battersea... 2.5 2.00 

Krencirsugarioaf. lied Dutch. Wakellcld . . 33 4.00 

Premium Flat Dutch, Fr Ox Heart Drumhead,) j gg 

Stone Mason. Drumhead Savoy. 5\ Innlngstadt. j 
True Jersey Wakefleld, Imp’d American Savoy j gg g gg 
Little Pixie, New Dw’f Llm, Large Brunswick. J 

Marblehead .Mammoth enormous head^ ptf.. ^ 
CAULiPLowBR-Half Early Paris, sure to head. l.» 15.M 

KAriy Dutch, London, Asiatic, alcliereiin. <5 o.OO 

Carter’s .Mammoth. Lenormands, Early *>rut,ptt J 
CBi.BnT-5VhlteSoll<U Crystal 5\ hlte, Ued^lld.. ^ 3.00 

New Dw’f White, .Mammoth Ited, Nonsuch.. « 4.00 

Hooil’s Dw’l Purple, Incomparable Crimson, pAf. a 

Carbot—B liss’Imp’d Long Orange, ex. deep col. a 1.M 
Er. I.A)ng Orange, White jlelgian, Altrlnghaui.. la 1.^ 

E.arly Horn, Extra Early Short............ 1^0 

CuuuMnER^cnTGrant.20to30lnche8long,pl;f. ^ 

Extra Early Itusslan, Long Green Prickly. 2 00 

Early Frame, White8ptne,8horlGreen........ la l.-> 

• ..av^’rosby’s Ex- Early Sugar or Boston Market, pkt. 2a 
Darling’s lied Cob, Evergreen, Mammoth, qt.. 30 
'rulcarora. Early Burlington, Smith’s 55 hlte. qt. 80 

1*00 Plant—I mproved N. Y. Purple, very large. i.> 

‘ 5Vhltc, Striped Gaudaloupc. Scarlet Fruited, pkt 10 

Kohl I: vni-Karly 5Vhlte and Purple V lenna. 40 4.W 

Lb rrucB-Curlcd Silesia, Butter, Cablmge........ ^ 3.M 

Large India (extra flue). 55 Idle and Green Cos. 40 4.00 

RerntCAn, a new German §ort, standa a long vP'® 
w tfiou’t running to seed, line solid 5 , „ 

MrsKMBix>N-GrccnCitron, Nutineg. Largo \ ellow, la 1.^ 
Early 55’hlto Japan, delicious 1'“'',^ 

55 'atbrmblon—M ountain Sweet, Black Spanish.. 15 1.W 

Orange. Goodwin Imperial... 

r iRsNiP-I-ong Smooth 55 hlte. Hollow Crown... 15 W 

Student. Improved from the wild variety. »J l.M 

Pbas—C arter's First Crop. Little Gem, pkt ...... 1j 

* Dan’l O’ltourkc, CT. early. Champion of England, qt. M 


I'EPPKRH—owi’Cfc .T»t/u4iv»a»is, A^ w ww- - 

IIadI "-NewTrench Breakfast, line and crlsn. 2) 

Er- Olive Shaped, Scarlet Turnip. Long Scarlet. 15 1.-3 

Uaphanus raiidatus, a great "fwe '/• 

Madras Edible Pod, lino for pickles, pit. 15 

SalsiVy or Vegetable Oyster.i, very line. 20 l.ej 

SnNMTi-Kound. PrlcklV. Elandc™. Let uco ... a ^ 

SoUAfm—Early bummer i^ookneck, ftciiUop. . 10 1.00 

^loston Marrow (true). Yok^nma,lurb:iii,p4f. la 

TuR'^n^KarirFf-'i Du%"chS^^^^^ 10 I'.OO 

nri^Tne^Tav^deSr^^^^^^^^ 

For a more full and ?/rfuUk^to Urn ^ 

Vfar‘^}|.'n.‘'’“J^)lK;n^['t ma^^^^ to all applicantson 
receipt of j-wentrUve^CmiU^^^a^^^^^^ 

PRIZE CUCUMBERS FOR FORCING. 

^ f f.-™ _ V new and superb variety cither for 

?,le%rt'‘.Sfnnmr''a%eS^ 21 to^O^ln^ms in len<rlh. It 
^r.fJ^e\'“?;«t‘hlMuck^8jaL 

Ultra : Carter's aonlleants upon receipt of 


(UOItE VARIETIES of the TOILVTO. 

The following varieties of this valuable esculent will be 
mailed to applicants upon receipt of the price affixed: 

•*Ianpay''s Superior. —Fruit of a beautiful deep red 
color, round, sllgliuy flattened, without crease or wrinkle ; 
flesh almost as solid as beef steak, delicious flavor, average 
weight, 9 to 12 ounces each, packet, 23 cents. 

Tllcleu’s New SeedlliiK.—.Y new and truly valua¬ 
ble variety, oval shaped, the color a brilliant scarlet, skin 
smooth, glossy, and rarely wrinkled, very productive, an 
excellent market variety, packet, 15 cents. 

Tllden's Harrison's Improved, packet, 25 Cents. 

Extra Early York, the earliest variety, very prolific, 
of goo<l size, and flue quality, packet, 15 cents. 

The Cook’s Favorite.— Fruit of medium size, 
roundish or oval, smooth, of a rich deep color, line flavor, 
very solid and prollllc, an excellent market variety, pkt.l'ic. 

Ijcster’s Perfected, fruit of large size, pinkish red. 
remarkably solid and of line flavor, packet, 10 cents. 

Mammoth Chihuahua, often weighs 2 and 3 lbs. 25c. 

New Erect French, or Tree Tomato, grows up¬ 
right like a bush, fruit solid and of lino quality, very orna¬ 
mental, fine for pot culture, packet, 10 cents. 

Also, the following varieties at 10 cents per packet; 

Early Apple; Pear Shaped; Yellow Plum; Ited and 
Yellow Cherry; Fejee Island; New5Vhlto; Large Yellow; 
Strawberry. Oue packet each of the 16 varieties, $'2.00. 

Address B. K. BLISS, Sprlngfteld, Mass. 

^FFD POTATOES. 

yew EngUih varieties not before offered in tbls Country. 

Patterson’M Celebrated Seedlings. 

These have acquired a notoriety In England, not surptissed 
by Goodrich Seedlings of this country. 5Ve have selected 
the following from many varieties received, and tested the 
past year, and can couflueutly recommend them: 

Patterson’s Rkoent ; Skedlino Rock ; FoRFARsniRE 
Red- Irish Blue; Scotch Blue: King of the Pota¬ 
toes; Prince of 5Yale3; Skerry Blue, Pat’ns Blue. 

A writer In the “Eondon Gardener’s Chronicle,” after de¬ 
scribing his success with the above varieties, closes with the 
following remarks: "As to the quality of the above varie¬ 
ties, we are In a position to speak from experience, and we 
can only say that we have never tasted any potatoes equal 
to them. They contain an extraordinary amount of far na- 
ceous matter, are pure white inside, and almost as solid as 
bread.” 

As our stock of the above is very small, we can only offer 
them In sample packages of Oue Pouuil Eacli, 
wUicU will be sent by Mail ui>ou receipt of 
One Dollar. 

One package each of the nine new varieties will be mailed 
post-paid upon receipt of Seven Dollars. 

Peck. Bush. Bbl. 

Early Sebec, or Boston Market.$6.55 $2.00 $5.00 

Early Goodrich . .l-w i.w 

Early Stevens. ^ |.TO 5.TO 

Eakly Sovereign.2.M 6.TO 

.loo 2 .“ 'foo 

rtvASON'. 1-00 250 5.00 

rezeo . 7-5 2.00 5.00 

New 5\’HiTE PE'.vcii 'blow. 75 .2.W 5.W 

Delmahoy. 42 5 00 

Sutton’s Early Race Horse. ) earliest l.M 4.TO 
Eakly Handswortii. J known. 1.2o 5.oo 

TTnon receint of $1.00, we will mail post-paid, a four pound 
nacKof either of the above 13 varieties, to a>>y address 
Fn thp'A^nlnn— ^ HACkARCS for $5.00,— -AO tflCDl SA WOi th., 
nor more than one variety in ci tciH he IfifieVtoliU 

Our descriptive cultural Catalogue of 1 otatoes mailed to all 
applicants. Address 

B. K. BLISS, Sprlugflcld, Mass. 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONB 
YEAR’S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OB SMALL GAr.DEN. 

Tlie following Collections are made up in the 

Krv'.«e M’u™e«ss OS.2 ?i'. 

qulred In the Kitchen Garden. 

Assortment No. 5^. contains varieties. 

Ko 7 ” W " I'.OO 

TiiA ^hnve are nreptiVed expressly for sending by mail, and 

p.aBes aX«s‘* "^irKNlLlSS,^ Spring 

Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 

Be Sure and Get tlsc Best. 

A superior lot ra'sed expre^ 
of the cuUure. curing. 

nectlcut,--! nj/p-d %st-paid, to all applicants at 

packing, ffcc., will be ‘» U cents : 4 ounces, $1; 1 5b., 
$3!50?‘AdK U- K isst Springfleld, Mass. 

New Crop Onion Seed. 

Mailed post-paid, upon redeip‘ of Pricc affixed. Prices foi 
larger quantities upon p^r lb. 


per ot. 'i 

Large Red 5Vethcr8fleld. 


AL.L. Tlfi: AFRSEUIES 

IX OXE!!! 

The cheapest Trees, Plants, Vines, &c., are for sale by 

L. L,. WIUTLOCK, 37 Park Row, New York. 

1. It Is being piToved every day that In all kinds of busi¬ 
ness, the producer and the salesman are in all respects, dis¬ 
tinct In their business, and tliat the purchaser must sooner 
or later, pay not only the first cost of the article, but also 
the cost of selling that article, whether sold direct or by 
Agent, or on Commission. 

2. In my business, tlie purchaser pays the Commission 
direct to me, instead of the producer. 

3. The producer being at no expense, ■will, In most cases, 
send a list of all the stock lie has for sale, in this way, it will 
come into direct competition with all others, of the same 
kind and quality. 

4. Purchasers will find the cheapest trees and greatest 
variety on my books. 

5. Nurserymen w'ill, in thiswaK.be able to sell surplus 
stock at very low prices, without injuring their own busi¬ 
ness in the luture, or the trade, by advertising in their Cat¬ 
alogues at low rates. 

6. Producers' names arc not seen on my books, every thing 
being known by numbers, as a matter of self interest, and a 
benefit to persons selling stock low. 

7. No charge made for advertising In my Catalogues, &c. 

8. Persons ■wishing anything under One Hundred Dollars 
■worth, will be charge 1 the usual retail prices of our best 
Nurserymen, delivered in this city free of expense. 

One Hundred Dollars or over, will be considered a whole¬ 
sale order, and purchasers given every advantage of buying 
tlieir trees at the lowest w-holesale price, whether they want 
one or one hundred of a kind. 

9. I have been engaged in the Horticultural trade for the 
past twelve years, and consider my services in selecting 
trees worth more tlian I ask, but in addition to this 1 pay 
my own expenses, and give the advantage of my complete 
lists of stock for sale, at less money than one could send a 
man to select them for lilm, even if he knew where they 
could be bought, and then he would he obliged to pay retail 
price for each article. 

Send a stamp for a new Price List out February 15th. 

Orders, to secure the best selection, should be received by 
the 1st of March. 

All Nurserymen or producers of Horticultural stock of 
any kind, are invited to send a full statement of w-hat they 
want to sell, and cheapest wholesale price. 

Best reference given on application. Address 

L. i. 5VHITLOCK, S7 Park Row, New York. 

AmeE’iciiii Gate Company, 

IRaiiufacturers of 

Self-Acting Hanrt and Caia-iagc Gates. The 
best ever invented. Also the best Gate Ijatcli and 
Gate Hangings. 

For Circulars send to 

AMERICAN GATE COMPANY, 

95 Bank Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


per lb. 
$1.’25 

- .. 45c. L:)0 

Early Red . ^2^; 50 c. 1.50 

Yellow Danvers..... ' ggc. 1.25 

Large Yellow Dutch. l|c. g gg 

rotate Onion Sets, per quai -jV-'jjLjgg Springfield, Mass. 
Address a. . __ 

-- ......exrxro—The great substitute for Coflee. 

CHICORY SEEDj—i“:K^jj,g 4 ounces, 40 cents; 
Packets containing I °“"®®i(,\vltii directions for culture. 

1 pound. $1. by mall Springfleld, Mass. 

Addroaa * * _ ____— 

AT YOUR DOOR.-Sce 
AdvertUement “By Mail,” page 77. 


PEANT-MCE, 

Their friends and their enemies. Illustrated. Also BIRDS 
versus INSECTS. See Practical Entomologist for 
January, 1867. Send a two cent stamp for a copy. 

Address PRACTICAL. ENTOMOLOGIST, 

Pliiladelphia, Pa. 


Seed Sower. 

Farmers and Dealers, your attention is invited 
to the Best Hand Seed Sower In use ; It drops tlie Seed by 
a Reciprocating Seed Box, which keePS the Seed in con- 
st.ant agitation, and insures an even dropping of the Seed, 
scud for Illustrated Circu^ar.^ A^ddjes^s ^^^NOLDS. 

North Bridgewater, Mass. 


My Illustrated Catalogue of New 
and Bare Plants for 1867, 

is now ready, and sent to my customers of past years, 
gratis-to all others, on receipt ^.g^N. 

67 Nassau-st., New York 


1867. 

THOEBURN’S ANNUAL DESCIIIPTIVE CA^ 

OF GARDEN, FIELD,FRUIT, &c., SLEDb. N055 LEADl. 
Will be distributed or sent by mail (feke) to applicants. 

SAMUEL T. THOPvBURN, Seedsman, 

40 H_udson-st., Albany, N. 1. 


WE WANT:AN 

PUPIII /IR^°SUBSCraPTION BpOlg 


^ *1 i toon weeks Best sustained Boarding 

Sixty dollars for thirteen w 

Seminary In the State. A KING, D. D. 

March 21. Address ______--::—:-' 

a near New ine AddreB8“NUKSERY, 

Office , 41 park iLw, New York. _ 

read my 
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AMERICAN agriculturist. 


NOVEI^TIES AMO SFECIAETIES. 

MAMsroTn—P etze Sqttash.—T his Is a far supe- 
hitherto introduced, surpassiiifr all 
udii c-i‘^ the Mass. Horticultural Kxhihition, and to 

Kcr ulV w Medal was awarded, weight 145 lbs., de- 

• Meehan, in the Gardeners’ Monthly, page SIS, 
as pel feet monsters In size. 25 cts. per packet. ^ 

Mammoth Russian Sun-plowee.—T his is a new 
tif'i'.fM’under ordinary cultivation, the heads grow to 
20 inches in diameter, tlie seeds are 
Mass. Horticultural Exhibition, and 
the Committee. For ornamental 
in Shrubberies, it is a desirable ac- 
’ 1 Pi'caiuce a salad oil of superior quality; 

^^*'0111 its immense productiveness, it is 
iiivaluab e. 2.i cents per packet. 

® Stock ot the above i.s in our possession; for larger 
quantities, special prices on application. 

P>’'OLirro I.oNG PoDDET) Pea is recommended 
V productiveness, averaging 11 and 12 fine 
iin T.nM.fl ® second crop of its class there is 

no equal. $1.50 per quart. 

Tmf';Mn°ulKrf“-V- prolific dwarf variety, of the Tom 

d.Si"e.''"$?!^6 pefquark“‘='‘'=^’ l-o- 

pea1™’tivatiom ^llTerquaJf The earliest 

Carter &°Co./London. Messrs. 

NOVELTIES-FLOWER SEEDS. 

VlToarhi^^'^ oculata, brilliant magenta, new color for a 

G-loxikoides, a very elegant novelty 

par^of'the ‘•‘*® counter- 

pari, oi me lieutham Itose Geranium 

Li’[^n'eVeMnG-od“ced.^^'''°"^^^ 

.ocL^LATtJS atropiikpureus— large, hand- 
som^e blooms—crimson, purple and blackeye. 
blomm AUBUS-Iarge, pure white 

as^a'rinftf.uitv^^PmM, new golden flower—as large 

^ oEoiiy Aster, color bright golden yellow. 
iNTEOEtPETAi; pure ivlilte, and very double 
maoulata gbandifloea, the flowem tile 
circumference of a Silver Hollar, very siiowy; 

a is now roadv; it contains 

fnwf'WfuV’ ®5- Pb'te ot the above novelties, 100 Enerav- 
ings with descriptions of over 2,500 varietierof Flower and 
season"uShfnd the noveltierofthe 

va^-mr 'ea'' ni- x’ * explicit directions for cultivation. 150 
scAbcd-miiled ft-B,?^ hybrid Gladiolus-fully de- 

scuDcd mailed fi ee to any address, on receipt of 25 cents. 

BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 

E?Nu?^ufYTt’ ;‘'ui|erose, Tigeidias, Anemoke- 

AmaYSTuideV’*'^-’ 

_ M erchants. Horticultural Hall, Bostou^Mass. 

I c iT^^s ' 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Seeds and 

FLORAL CUSDE FOR 1867 , 

Is now published. It contains nearly 100 pages, 100 fine 
Illustrations on Wood, of choice Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful Colored Flower Plate for Frontispiece. 
Also, descriptions of the finest flowers grown, -with full 
and plain directions for culture. 

Sent to all who desire, postage paid, for 15 cents-not half 
the cost. Sent free to all my customers of 186G, without 
being ordered. Address 

JAMES VICK, 

_ liocliester, HV. Y. 


('February, 


Mew Seed Catalegne !! 

J". M. TII0K.1IUI1.M €®.’S 
ANlfUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
CATALOGUE 

OF 

K-itchen^ €raecleii and j4.gs*i- 
cnltwraS Seeds 

For 1867, 

Is Ready for Mailing. 

JT. M. THORRURN & CO., 

^_ 15 Jolin-st., New York. 

Ciregory^s §eed CatalogneT^ 

Containing One Hundred and t'wenty-flve varieties thit i 
imponed from France 
g''0"’n by the best Seed growers in tlie 
United States. Farmors and Gardeners will And in niv Cat- 
'‘“■® vegetables, some of wldl^ are 
not to be found in any otlier Seed Catalogue As tlie orio-i- 
motlfcabbnf-f’’ Re'f ® Squash, ^larbleliead' Mani- 

VP° etahleY Lettuce, and many otlier new 

sent roe f the patronage of tlie public. Catalogues 

wi 1 reY?itfen,YVA.e^f°®®-'‘° l?wc'>ased seed last season 
will receive it without writing for it. 

JAMES J. II. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 

FI£EB>Emc WE.VHEIa, 

NURSERY AND SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 
Established 1832. 

-We,....,. , , e, PRUSSIA, 

i; U or wholesale Trade List, please address 

THEODORE CHARLES WENDEL, 
Sole Agent for the United States, 
_ 518 Wa shington-st., Boston, Mass. 

Mew .l^loBver ^eed CRtiilogiie. 

Our Annual Descriptive 

CATALOGUE OF FLOWER 

for 1867, 

Containing all the recently introduced Novelties is ready 
for mailing. 

J. M. ^MOUBURN & CO., 

15 Jolm-strcet, New York. 


CJAESBEM SEEI>§. 

OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

, of every standard and Improved variety of 
Vegetable anti Agrienltural Seeds for 1SG7, 
with directions fortheir Cultivation, has just been publisbed, 
and ivill be mailed free on application to 

C. G. CRANE & CO., 70 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 

J. U. KUMERLE, Seedsman, 

__ (formerly Brill & KumeiTe.) 

1 OQ1 THORBUM’S OLD ESTABLISHED-! 0/^7 
Albany Seed Store, iOUl. 


Mew Vegetables for 1867. 

Giant Wax Beans. (See editorial In Nov number 
of Amen'enw AgricuUurm.) Old Colony Sweet Coi-ji 
Tilden Tomato (true), Manpay’s S«iJcrior To¬ 
mato, McLean’s Little Gem Peas, 1 foot liigh, very 
early, and equal to the Champion of England in flavor. La- 
takia, Tokacco, from Mt. Lebanon, Also, Mew Cab- 
Lages, Lettuce, Melons, Radish, Peas. See 

Drecr’g Ciarden Calendar for 1867 

containing direction for the Cultivation and Management 

Garden, 5vith select 
lists of Seeds and Plants; will be mailed to all who enclose a 
stamp. Address HENRY A. DREER 

Seedsman & Florist, 714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia,'Pa. 


4 fi frYiYIYony^ and Maiden Lane to No. 

will (’between Broadway and Green St.,) where lie 

liappy to see his old customers, and as many new 
ones as please to call. Will have on hand all the leading and 

Also B^rd Seld Lield Speeds. 

Cimm Si yer Sand, Mocking Bird Food, 

and Cages, (?arden Tools 
YwmI appertaining to a xvell kept Seed Store. Cat- 

alo»ae now n^dy, Will be mailed to applicants^ 

SAMUEL r. THOKBURN, 46 Hudson-st., Albany, N. Y. 


Assortment of Imported Choicest 
Flower and G-arden Seeds, 

Nursery and Seed Establish- 

Unitecl Tif U ’ r®? ®t!?^ ’‘’® Agent for the 

uiiitcci States, flieodore Cii. Wendel 518 Waslilnp-ron ri 

“proY'YnYYf ®- Correspondence in English and Germlm 

address” required, please 

auuress THEODORE CH. WENDEL, 

___518Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 

3® Hays I^arlier. 

KEYES’ EARLY PROLIFIC TOMATO. 

HOVEY & CO. 

announcing that they have purchased 
of Mr. Keye^ the entire stock of Tiis new Medline Tomato 
the most distinct, remarkable, and valuable variety vet 
P eaeliee than any other rort! ^ ^ 

It IS a vei y handsome and distinct plant in its 'wliole habit 
o? and entieely feee from the disagreeable odor 

of tlie eoinmon tomato vine. The leaves are large long and 
quite entire—not lobed—and the growth Is dwarf’ com’Dact 
ronmf ofhi“iniYni°“^‘ T>i? to>"ntoes are of medium wze| 
nerfec’tlv soim ®™°otb and free from V'rinkles, 

RnYne ie cxcellent flavor. They are 

from 7 to 20 clusters, from 15 to 20 in eachfand 

very vYhmbie miaiiro oY®'^'®®-’ Possessing the peculiar and 
lar/pr naYtof ti?B eloJe°^*''PS“*"*^J“P together, so that the 
roe.YY '^i® ™®® PCJ’feetion before the Tilden, 
tlm 1 '’JJ?®"’ '"’tien tliey command 

the highest puce m the market. The main crop is full 

SO Days Earlier than Any Tomato. 

propEnSe®or°^’'®^^'^®“®®® has also suggested the ap- 

Keyes’ Early 5»ro!iSc. 

The seeds have been most carefully selected bvMr Kevea 
p'erfeet ronfid^Y-V^^ifit”?®''tire^publicf thf S 

form great VoHdft V ®a.rlmess productiveness, true 

' sreat solidity and beauty, as well as the general onali. 
ties required in a popular ma/ket fruit. It will surpass auY 
° Vite ron®®' varieties yet offered to the public. ^ 

^be lollownig testimonial, from C. N. Brackett the rhnit- 

So'Y'- *t^ \egetable Committee of the Mass. Horticultni-a 
roe®?'?;’’® ^r®" in tlieir Report for 3866, and we oft?i-it As 
new^seedlTn^if''®® ’''*® worth of Mr. Keyes’ 

iQ'et'*^®T.®®'^'■^‘■‘®ty originated by Mr. C. A. Keves in 
hli oame up m a plot of ground, where several varieties 
bad been grown the preceding year. Not having the -in 
^®i®® J usual smell of tlie tomato plant, M?. Ket es 
tiansplanted it out of curiosity. The plant nroduced' i 
cluster of frnit 20 in number, within 12 inches of the root 
ripening at lea^ 30 days earlier than any of the several 
varieties m Mr Keves’ grounds. This year lie tested U with 
nnci Other leading kinds, and found it SO davs 
eailmr than either. Whole clusters of from 10 to 20 in‘a 
cluster of the Prolific, were fully ripe, while the Tilden con”, 
tamed but one single specimen on the vine. The fruit of this 
variety grows m clusters witlifrom 7 to 20 clusters oii a v nY 
and the fruit not over 18 inches from the root. The foliaee 
Is very large, some of the leaves measuring 8 Inches in len o-Tli 
b\ 6 m breadth, entirely distinct from other varieties Sir 
Ne>es exhibited both frnit and foliage of this tomato'at tiie 
annual exlubition (Sept., 1866), and it Is in the oniiiloii of the 
'V'®'^ ?•"/} distinct variety and worthy of trial 
We can only add, that, having cultivat-d this tomato the 
past year, and caretully watched the growth and ripening of 
''”,® ^'‘Y® it even more than all .Air. Keyes!..Ys 
stated, and we have secured the seed in consequence of our 
personal knowledge of its great merlt^ oui 

Dealers supplied on liberal Terms. Tlie seed will ba nut 
oV"pur?stabllYhS^^ Sennino and true 

AdSess*''^^'^ ^*'*^*^' 

Importers and Dealers lii Seeds, 

_ _ 53 Nortli AlarkeLst., Boston. 


choicest 

XEOWEE AND GARDEN SEEDS 
GEAPK TINES, 
STn.VWBKEEY PLANTS, 
PRIJIT AND OENAMKNTAD 
TEEES, *0. 

OEANBEKEY PLANTS POE 
CPDAND OULTUKE. 
PKIIIT STOCKS AND HEDGE 
PLANTS. 

SMALL EVERGEBENS. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS BY MAIL 

Priced Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue now ready, and sent 
gratis, by mail. 

B. AI. AVATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries, and 
■Seed Establishment, 

Plymouth, Mass. 
AGENTS AVANTED. 


E. IVEWBFRY, 

Seedsman and IPlorist, Brooklyn, Ct., 
Ip^pTl’catt 


To The ^ced Trade ! 

Our WHOLESALE CATALOGUE OF 
Garden, Agricultural and Flower 
Seeds, &c., 

For Farg^e f>ealcr$ Only, 

Is Ready for Mailing. 

J. M. THORRUUN & CO., 

15 Jolin-st., New York. 


an^^’EnroDe “priAt«Pre’roi“'^ careful growers of America 
yariom sen®” frro on anpuYariSm®'iitl- 
Trade List for Dealers now ready 

A , T , GlHFFING & CO., 

Agricultural Implement and Seed Wareliouse, 

58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 


Garden and Flower ^eed§ 

Will be supplied In large quantities at the yery lowest 
wholesale rates, and a new retail catalogue with Reduced 
Prices will be forwarded to all who apply for it. 

. _ G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. T. 

Onion Seed and Onion Raising. 

I will send, post-paid, Round Early Yellow Danvers 
Onion Seed, cither Irom my owm raising, growm froin the 
fi®“’'®^“ 1 ®®*®®*,®*^* ®*^°®’'’ itcown bV the originator of 

tins fine onion himself, at ^2 per lb.,-withTiberal deduoiiou 
There ai-e two or three v.arieties in the 
but mine being grown 6?/ 
hY> tue and from bis stock, I warrant it to 

w *Af® Ti®® seed of the past seasotis’ growth. 

?t'‘^ 31 Lac, Wis., writes me “Tlie 
®®®^\.^ bought of you last year avas excellent, not a peck of 

scullions from three pounds of seed.’’-AV.S. Itaincv, Esq 

roc; “As an experiment I o'rderecf 
i!.*™ spring, some of your Onion Seed. I sowed 

1 ®..®^™® piece of ground, under the same culture 
witliseedof my ow-n growing. Yours produced more llian 

double as many as mine.’’-AH purchasers c.an rely unoii 

my seed being fully up to last year’s standard. The D'anvers 
Onion will jirodnce from one-fonrth to one-third more ner 
acre than any other variety, and is more saleable, and at a 
higher price m market. Also Large Red AA’etliersflcId 
Early Red Globe (very early, productive and popular). Late 
Led Globe (new, very productive), every seed warranted of 
Uifpast season’s growth, from the very choicest of seed stock 
at $2 per ib., post-paid. Aly Treatise on “Onion liaising 
a covered pamphlet of 32 pages—illustrated byl3 eiigr.avin<^s 
containln,g full directions for every step in the proc#ss-from 
^b® ffround to marketing tlie crop, forwarded post- 
for oO cents, Jf any person on perusal 
gf it does not find that he has his money's worth, he mav 
return xt and I will refund the mon^y. ^ 

JAAIES J. H. GREGORY, Alarblehead, Mass. 

C. B. ROGERS, 

AATiolesale Dealer In Field and Garden Seeds, 
_ No. 133 Alarket-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sent Free, THE AAIERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 


KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
Advertisemeut “By Mail,” page 77. 


mfASSACHUSETTS GROWN SEEDS—If you 

AIJL reliable Vegetable Seeds send for Catalogue to 

rr V. 1 • Cl X A- S. IVES, Salem, Mass 

who grows his own Seeds from choice Vegetables. 

See Advertisement “ALL NUR,SERIES IN 
ONE,” on pag'e 73. 
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.llarblehead 3Iauiniotli C abbages! 

A* soni.’cnltlvat-.ri hftve an Impr.-^j'^n I'lat tlic^con’i- 
bT: •!< hi- fully iiirtUiri-.l oiil-i li! ,>. .MarblehciKi 1 In- 

\ n.-[hi ir att'-iiiliiii to the f'lUowiii;'li-f of « .-hrlos to which 
th; V h-Li^ Ix-i-ii ^iiown Uy of my oustoun-iii. 

It. A. T. rry, Cn rci-nt City, lotva, has prowii them wolgh- 
In^ fts.. 11 -.-asurlus SH Inrhea aroun<I the solid head. Thos. 
A. Lambert, lli-caneoni. t'. W., exhibited three cabbages 
wel»l,-ng respectively. 40. tn*! ■*» tts. -John W. Wean, 

St. Michaels, .\ld, hie; i;rowu them welifhlnB ltd tts. B. M. 
b.buclt. Preston, .Minn., h.as ra'.eeil them v,i-l;hln!; SO Ibi. 
when trlmineil. K. 11 . Eiiis, Mtr.a Ori-en, Ind.. has crown 
them weiyhlne over li-s. A. P. Unrrtson, lies Moines, 
low.i. ha.s raised them welghim; 30 lbs. Jam' s S. Allen, Union 
Bprliiys, S'. V., has grown them weighhi!; 80 BiS., when strlp- 
p.-d >f loose leaves. M'm. l.ee, Jr., Denver City, Colorado, 
has erovv.n tiiem wclchlUj; 45 and r.O tbs., as a' penalty for 
win h the miners of the .M'>unt.iine eaU him tho "Big Cnh- 
bs-i-Man.” Collins Laton, !).;,ienshnr-ih, N. V., has raised 
liicm w r!i;hlni; W tbs. Leonard Choat, Denver City, Col., 
raised ‘-n!-, which when trliunicd of waste leave*, weighed 
40 Bw. P. bwi-eney, I, I'. i ’tiv, Penn., hai eiown them weigh¬ 
ing 13 Ib*. Sam’l It. Orn-hee. Kidllng Prairie, Wis., has rais-.-d 
them v elghhig '3 lbs. 5f. D. ( lark, Klyria, Ohio, ha.s grown 
thi’m we ghing .33 tbs. Cnas. 5V. Oilcn. Little .-Sioux, Iowa, 
prodneeit unite a lot which w 4 igheil from 30 t 4 i tbs. llun- 
dreiis 4 if other* have wrliien m>i that they have “taken all 
tneprirs* at the County Kalr.s." "liaisi-il tho largest Cab- 
hagt-ever *i-en In the count:y," “Hail astonished all their 
ne;*!.i.-.r«,” “That In sweetue s, crispness, and tendemes*, 
they 5 v *-.->5 nncfiualed." As the original Introducer of the 
Msmmoth Cahhage, 1 am prepar'-d to sniiply pure sped In 
pi 4 ;kage* eonir.lnlug about is) .•veodi, at 3jecnts per package, 
6 i)ieka:r?s for fl, and larger quantities at a proportionate 
!!;84-ouni. Catalogue 4 if over S>) varieties r 4 >ntatnlng many 
uete and rare vegetsblej. -j-nt gratis l-j any address. 

J.\MKS J. 11. UltKCOllV, Slarblehead, Mass. 

ri KE ca.m: sekd. 

Hcf^iilar Sor<;o— n.v Mall, 40 cts, per !b.; by Express, 
3-. Bs. or le-i-s U3 f.s. p :r E>.; over 33 B>s., 13'cts. per Ib. 

I<ll>eriun, ()oiii«eeaii:i and Xecaiana -By Mall, 
fr.' i-is. per tb.; by Kxpi ess, i' tts. or h si, 80 cl*, per Bi.; 
over 3' Its. '33 CU. per !b. Pa 4 -kage included. 

A 4 l.lre»a 1;LY.M3 E1:. NOKTO.V 4 S: CO., 

Successor* to 

CLAHK SOUOO MACHINE CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

THE TIEDEX TOHyLTO. 


AMKRTOAN AORICULTURIST. 


TRUE.. 

TRUE,: 


CJKT TIIK GEXUIXE. 

Seed ivill Give Satisfaction. 

The undersigned, originator of thl.s truly 
v.i'.itahle ad4lltlon to the Vegetable Garden, ha* grown ft 
I4> v,-n yurs iv.s a Ih-ld cr4)p, l.e.. by the .Ve x-e. It sliows no 
In -'.ii-.alhm whatever to d4-tirlorate, ii.s no other varieties 
ar4- gr-i'vn within one mile of his ida( e, aU 4 l the utmost care 
Ls i-xer 4 istsi In saving Seed, using none hut the best speel- 
lii'-n*. .--Ingb! pa 4 -kets containing seed enough for 3u0 plant*, 
p.isiage pahl, 3'i c>-nt.s. 

3 p;ii k 4 .l*, 50 Ct*.; 13 packetA f’.’.OO; 100 packets, ?I2..''>0. 

Address IIENltV TILDEN, Davenport, Iowa. 


1867. 


TUOKBER.\’S 

AXXU-VL 


1867. 


1 i'V'e Osxtnlocrvie 

of Flower SeedA now readv. Will be mailed Free to all 
ariplh-ant-A S.A.MI EI. 1'. THOHBUUN, Seedsman, No. 46 
Hiui-S4in-*t., .Albany, N. Y. 


ElUOPEW SEEDS—GROWTH 1866. 

My Catalognc for the Trade only. Is Now Heady. Sent free 
on application. THOMAS MiWlLHOV, 71 Plnest., New York 
European Seed Grower and Importer. 

Farmers and Cilardeiicrs ! 

Many of yon have thus far found the purchase of Garden 
Peed tilt- ino'.E nnsatlsLict.iry and ni.ist vexing of all your in- 
vestm<-nls ,i/ f/mt iritl utisHilbij mf, I prtipose to change 

all this, anti niase a reV 4 . 1 utl'iO In the seed biisines* by my 

three warrants. -l»t. I will warrant niy seed to be what It 

purports to be In kln.l and quality: 'Jtl. I will warrant that 
the in-'fiev y.iii seiitl for »ced shall reach me ; and 3d. I will 
werriint th:it the se.-tl you tirdcr shall reach you. 

Thus, you see. I take all the. riss.s on myself. I know that 
In tlolii'g tilts I shall make some his-e.s, but I have eonlldence 
that ttie g.iod (M-n«« of tht! farmers ami gardene;:; of the 
Cnlieil Mates will slanrl by me In this new movement, and 
so far liierease my bn«lner“ as to enable me to bear all such 
b'saes a'ld eontlnuc the business on tilt- "threb warrants" 
ii isis .--tan'l by mo and I will stantl by yon ! Catalogue* 
sent grails to all. Seo the advertisement headed “Gregory* 
Seed GaUloguc. JAMES J. If. GHEGOHY, 

Marblctiead, .Mas*. 
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1 .'4LOWKK SKIhDS UV .MAIL.—Tlio Subscriber 
’ raUei a*'"Utone hnndred kinds of Flower Seeils, selected 
from oV4-r one thounand varletl.-A of the most showy and 
attractive. He will furnish, neatly put up, any 33 kind* on 

the Hat for $1. and Yh"G.l'hHETf(EN:l ln'^^^^^^^^^^^^ Y. 


Extra Early York Tomato. 

After testing fifteen varieties I have fonnd none that will 
■'.inpare favorably with tide for y‘"[.^?,S?“fr'’uTln 

11* very early—grows to a g-ood market size, l.iys Its fruit m 
ar-o- . lu-i.-r^^w ell open to the hum, makes but little vine, and 
smor.t r.-maricahly prollrte, havlngyleldc.l the past season at 
h'* r ito of 10"*'' bunhele per aorc. I .ickaKcn 

l.'! eenMeach,‘or 8 lor $1. I'ackage* of Tllden » 
S>w ise. (lllng l omato (200 seed*), 13cenU;8 packet* for $1. 

Catalogue gREGOUY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SUG.VR TROUGH GOURD SEED. 

Ilavlr.g tho past season raised a very fine 1 °* 9^^TJ*!"' 
de gourdA loUcrfrcHh pure »ee'l I'f"'P’’*"*,"?.' 
hVv^aTer^red this year about 6 gallons each, and I '‘aj® 
eMtVred one holdings gallons. ^I hey have a very '-ard she b 
Id t^H last for yearl .m<l for keeping lard are superior to 
TV tnin ' I have ever tried, and ar(! good house 


^EED POTATOES. 

Gleason, Coppermine, 
r^' j.lukt-ye-Hustycoat, tVhlte Peach Blow, 

virino ^ Holbrook, Early Cottage, Sebec, and other 
ioh 1 nialle.l in p.acka<;cs containing 4 pounds of 

rlin ^ post-paid to any acidress, nixjn receipt of Ono 

Dollar, i or larger quantities and Circular, Address 

KKISIG & IIEXAMElt, New Castle. 

Westchester Co., N. T. 

Potatoes, Choice Ne^v V'arieties, Early and Late. 

E. C. ALLEN, West Meriden, Conn., having raised esneelal- 
ly for 8 ee 4 j, offers forsale by ihebbl. four desirable, productive 
sort* of the iiEST OoopKicH Sekdli.vga first obtained direct 
Rom Mr. Goodrich and his »ucces*or—viz. Callao, Early 
OooDiucir, Gleasok and Calico. The Callao is very fine 
quality, enrlv, white flesh, beautifiil and productive. Prices 
for cither sort given on applleation, staling number of lbs. 
wanted. Orders promptly filled, avoiding shipments in 
freezing weather. Potatoes cun reach New York in less 
than one day. 

Seed Potatoes by Mail as Heretofore. 

Early Goodrich, Jackson White, Monitor, Rusty Coat, 
Coppermine, 5V. I'each Blow, Gleason, Cuzco, 
AVhlle Sprout, Harlson, Chili, Calico. 45 :c. 

4 lb. packages of any kind, $ 1 . Address 
Sec next No. E. 5VILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


SEED POTATOES. 

Per Peck. Per Bush. Per bbl. 

Early Goodrich and Gleason_ 8 ‘i cts. $6.60 

Calico.73 ots. $3.00 $3.00 

Any two or the three kinds sent in a b.arrel if desired. 
Orders filled In the order received, and the tubers forwarded 
by Hall or Express, as directed, as soon as all danger of 
freezing 1* past in the spring. Address 

G. 13. TALC'OTT, Oswego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 

BUSHELS NANSEMOND AND BER- 
mUD.V seed SWEET POTATOES for sale 
at $134)0 per bbl. of 3 bush. each. (A reasonable discount on 
large orders and to seed dcalei-s) Hesponslble Agents 
wanted to Mirout onr Potatoes on Shares. Address 

TEN BHOOK PIEHCE 4 S: CO., Kockvllle, Ind., 
or South Pass, Union Co., Ill. 


Y ellow nansemond sweet potatoes 

for sale, or to sprout on shares. A premium offered. 
For dlrectlouA particulars, 4 S:o., address, with stamp. 

ALFHP:d lee, icokomo, Ind. 

I .^arly Goodrich and Gleason Potatoes, S^perbusli. 
-4$.', per bbl., $43 ten bbls. L. H. WELLS, New Britain, Ct. 

AV'IIITE ONION SETS !—.500 Bushels in fine ship¬ 
ping order, forsale by KOBEHT BUIST. Ju., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 

Package containing about 40 seeds of this new ornamen¬ 
tal plant sent to any addn-ss. for 33 t-jiits. Dealers supiilied 
with packages or seed in bulk at a liberal discount. 

JA.MES 4 ). H. GHEGOHY, Marblehead, Mass. 

DRIME NEW RED CLOVER SEED, at 18 cents 
Jl per pound, for sale by tiEO. A. DEH'Z. Grower and 
Importer of Seed 5Vheat and Grass Seeds, Ch.anibersburg, 
Pa. No extra charge for bags or package. 


BLOOMINGTON NlIRSERY, 

Dsngc Orange Ilctige Plants-— Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, l.COO, $3; 5,000, $13; 10,000, 
$35. Aijplc and Pear Trees, all sizes. Early Ricli- 
inond Clierry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality. 
Itlttatinny and Wilson’s Early BlacklJerry. 

Grapes.— Iona, Ives, Israella, Norton’s, Concord, Hart¬ 
ford, Hogers’ Hybrids, 4 S:c., &c. 

Nursery Stocks, general assortment. Sweet Brier 
Seedlings, $33)0 per 100. Pcacli Seeds, Iresli, frozen, 
packed, $3 per bu*h. Osage Orange and Pear Seeds. 

Evergreens, Shade Trees, immense stock, all sizes. 

Althea, Dbl. Na.med, fine collection, 2 ft., 100, $12. 

Roses and Dahlias, extra large, fine collection, 
Green-house, Bedding and Garden Plants. 
Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, NVhoIesale, Kctail 
and Bedding Plants. 

R. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


PlaAXTS FOR SALE. 

r’ft 20000 .lucunda or “Knox’s 700” Stra’jherry, grown 
^P frmiiKnox’s Stock. Price $8 per 100, or $00 per 1000. 

20 000 Wilson’s Albany Seedling, $8 per 1000. 

.5000 Wilson’.* Early Blackberry Proj^.V.^tTewlinelf a" d 

S' p?odSct7ve"ni:r7p1a"nrfe^ 50 

plants W 100 plants $85,1000 plants $800. 

10,000 Concord Grapes, 25 cts. per vine; 

5 000 Philadelphia Uaspberry, $25 per 100; $'.00 per 1000. 
Plants delivered In Philadelphia free of charge. 

Cash orders filed and filled in the order they are received. 
Address EDWARD REEVE, Medford, 

mh m“, 3l8t, 1866. Burlington County, N. J. 


Wilson Strawberry, very low. *‘xiuufeiitv/ii 

near Dayton, Ohio. 


m.r \TIVE EVERGREENS OF THE EOLLOW- 

Ing varieties, 5 to 12 Inches high, at $7 : Packing 

•LMr Arbor VitiB White Pine. Spruce and llemloclc. racKmg 
free. ^ ’ JAMKS A KOOT, Skaneateles. 5.1. 


Strong, Well Rooted Plants, Warranted GenuinCi 

Xlie Wilsoai Ea,vly lSluclil>ei*ry. 

Jlost profitable variety yet intro¬ 
duced. Why? Because as large 
and productive as any oilier, sweat, 
firm, and yields its whole crop 
when most needed between Kasp- 



AVKTSAGE SIZE, 

30c.; ™, $ 1.50; 1000. 


Kittatinny Blackberry,! plant .p., 
12, $9; 50, $35; 100, $60. Haspberries. 
Phil. Hasp, needs only to be tried 
to be liked. 3 plants $1; 12, $0 ; 100, 
$30; 1000, $190; 20CO, $330. Clark cfc 
Duhring, 1 plant $1; 12, $10. Any of 
the above sent free by mail upon 
receipt of price. Stratvberries.— 
Metcalf’s Earlv, said-to be 8 days 
earlier than Albany. 12 plants $1; 
100, $6; 1000, $50. Ida, 12, 50c.; 100 
$2 ; 10< 0, $15; 50CO, $60. llippawam 
12, $1.25; 50, $4; 100, $7; $1000, $60 
Jucunda, or No. 700, 12. 50c.; ICO 
$2.50; 1000, $20; 6000, $100. Agrienl 
turist, 12, 40c.; 100, $1.50 ; lOCO, $10 
Phila. Straivberry, 12. $2; .50, $7; 100 
$12; 1000, $100. New,Jersey Scarlet 
13 ’'-'A-'"'’ ylO6000, 130. Durand Seedling, 12 
, Stinger, Starr’s, and Mead’s Seedlings, 12, $2 
Iw, $10. Lady Finger, and Triomphe do Gand, 12, 30c. ; 100 
$1; 1000, $6. Russell, Buffalo, Green Prolific, Byberry Seed 
ling, and Lennlg’s White. 12. .50c.; 100, $1.,50; 1000, $10 
Downer, French, Cutter, and Alb.any Seedlings, 12, 30c.; 100 
80c.; 1000, $5 : 5000, $20: 10.000, $35. Brooklvii Scarlet, am 
Monitor, 12, 50c.; 100, $2. The 21 varieties, 3 plants each, $5 
12, $13. Every family should have a variety. 

$3.00 Ulst, Post-paiil. 

No. 1.—12 Metcalf, 12 French, 12 Agrienl turist, 12 Eussell, 
12 Cutter. 

$5.00 Jaist, Post-paid. 

No. 1 —12 Metcalf, 12 Rippawam. 12 Ida, 12 Philadelphia, 1 
Wilson Early Blackberry, 1 Kittatinny Blackberry. 

$10.00 List, Post-paid. 

No. 1.—12 Nfetcalf. 12 French, 12 Agriculturist. 12 .Tucunda, 
12 Hussell, 12 Idi, 12 Philadelphia Raspberry, 4 IVilson Early 
Blackberry, 1 Kiitatinny Blackberry. 

$13.00 List. 

No. L—12 Metcalf, 12 Rippawam, 12 Agriculturist, 12 Ida, 12 
Philadelphia, 12 French,C Doolittle Raspberry,6 Philadelphia 
Raspberry, 6 Wilson Early Blackberrj-, 0 Kittatinny Black¬ 
berry, and 100 Asparagus Roots. 

$30.00 List. 

No.l.—12 Metcalf, 12 French, 12 Starr, 12 Philadelphia, 12 
Agriculturist, 12 Rippawam Strawberry, 12 Doolittle, 12 
Philadelphia Raspberry. 8 Wilson Early, 8 Kittatinny Black¬ 
berry, and 100 Asparagus Roots. 

For further purtionlars. Testimonials. send for Cata¬ 
logue. JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestow'ii, N. J. 

Imported NURSERY STOCKS for sale by 
G. RAOUX, 42 Cedar-st., Nctv York City. 

apples. Common, Doucin and Paradise. 

CHERRY, Mahaleb and Mazzard. 

PEAR)^ 1 and 2 years. 

Q,UTNCE, Angers and Fontenay. 

NioRWAY SPRUCE, 2 and 3 vra., transp’d, 1 foot high. 
AUSTRIAN AND SCOTCH IRNES. 

ROSES, Dwarf and Standard, grafted, new and old sorts. 

GLADIOLUS, Mixed. 

IIEKBACEOUS PiEONIES, Named sorts. 

NE VV STRAWBERRY', Gloede’s Perpetual, fine. 

STIS AWBE K MIE 

Agriculturist.—I hare a large stock of very fine plants 
of this magnificent variety, at 50c. per doz., $2.00 per 100, or 
$12.00 per 1000. 

Great Riijaxvam.—This variety took the first prize 
over all other varieties for the largest berry at the great 
show of the American Institute. It is wonderfully produc¬ 
tive, very large, scarlet, fine flavored, and promises to be 
one of tlio best market berries known. Plants, $2.00 per doz., 
$10.00 per 100, or $90.00 per 1000. 

Golden Q,uecn.—A monstrous berry, very handsome, 
productive andgood. (Said by some to be Trollop’s Victoria.) 
With mo it is much more productive than that variety. 
Plants, $1.00 per doz., $3.00 per 100, or $40.00 per lOOC. 

Ida.— The most productive strawberry known, literally 
covering the ground with Its fruit. Berry, scarlet, medium 
size, one of the most profitable for market. Plants, $1.00 per 
doz., $3.00 per 100, or $20.00 per 1000. 

New Jersey Scarlet.— One of the earliest to ripen. 
Fruit large, scarlet, fine, and very productive, valuable. 
Plants, 50 cts. per doz., $2.00 per 100. 

Lenning’s Wliite.—The best white berry know-m 
Fruit very large, finest flavor, and very productive. Should 
be in every coRection. Plants, $1.00 per doz., $3.00 per 100, 
$25.00 per 1000. 

Mead’s Scedliug.-This is put down as one of the 
finest berries in cultivation. Fruit very large and productive. 
Plants, $1.00 per doz., $6.00 per ICO. 

Jucunda, or Knox’s 700.—A very large and beautiful 
berry. Should be in every collection. Plants, $1.00 per doz., 
$5.00 per 100, $10.00 per 1000. 

White Alpine.-A valnable, very Pyoduf«v® wWte 
berry, so sweet that it requires no sugai ioi the table. 
Plants, $1.00 per doz., $3.00 per 100. 

Also Wilson, Russell, Buffalo, Austin, Dotvner’s Prolifle, 
French Seedling, Green Prolifle, and many others, at low 

4 d All nhints will be delivered in rotation as ordered. 

500 OOOBcdCedar Seedlings. 





































































REI5UCED RATES. 


PARSOIVS & CO. offer their vines for the Spring 
Trade, at low prices. 

They are ol the best quality of the respective sizes, 
lOSTA, No. 1, $33 per 100; $300 per 1000. 

$25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

3, $20 per 100; $150 per 1000. 

DELAWARE, 2 years, No. 1, $25 per 100; $180 per 1000 
No. 2, $15 per 100; $120 per 1000 
1 year. No. 1, $20 per 100; $150 per 1000 
No. 2, $15 per 100; $100 per 1000 
No. 3, $10 per 100; $70 per 1000 

ADIRONDAC. $30 per 100. 

ALLEN’S HYBRID... $30 per 100. 

CONCORD, No. 3. $8 per 100; $00 per 1000. 

CREVELING. $20 per 100. 

DIANA. $15 per lOO. 

ISRAELLA, No. 1. $S0 per 100. 

No. 2. $00 per 100. 

IVES’ SEEDLING— $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 
NORTON’S VIRGINIA, $25 per 100; $150 per 1000 

REBECCA. $30 per 100. 

ROGERS’ hybrids... .$10 per 100. 

In classifying our Vines, we make no extras. Our No 1 
plants are tlie largest and best of our .stock, and their aver- 
age quality is not allowed to be diminished by selecting the 
liir^est for retailing; as extras. 

All tlie Vines thus offered are grown without bottom heat 
irom well ripened wood, and in good, deep soil, not injured 
by extra manuring. 

Nor List of other sorts, we refer to our Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of Vines. Address 

___ PARSONS & C O., Flushing, N. Y. 

” CJRAPE VIi\ES~ ^ ■ 

GREAT RERECTIOA EA TRICES. 

offers tlie balance of liis stock of vines at a 
baigain, and persons intending to plant will do well tn 

we havetu\''rsmall immediately, as 

fc."iooo;ic'<?n^^|=i^o^ 

1 Vn’ I’ a-®- P- 5°^-- P. 50, $20 p. 100. 

Rebecca! ^ P- P- 50. $15 p. 100. 

Iona. No. 1, $1 each, $10 per doz,, $35 per 50 $60 ner 100 

j. ^os^esthe above^ve''oftbra°few*J«m Concord and Hart- 
foul 1 rohhc vines as strong as ordinary first-class ivearoWs 
Lxtia Concord, 35c. eacli, $3 per doz., $9 per 50, $15 per 100 

.. TT . $125 per 1000. . v r , 

Lxtrit Hartford, 60c. eacli, $6 per doz. $18 ner .50 $30 ner inn 
Extra Diana, 60c. eacli, $6 per doz , $18 peFlo $30 
We would call particSlar attefition to these Extra ^nes 

two vea\^ oki ®"P untransplanteci 

two yeai oicl vine, and equal to any good first-class two vear 
C n Terms invarialily Cash. When ordei-ed 

^ 1 * 'idd return charges at cost of purchaser 

Drift or°P^f7Mnne"'tt*^'i®**’ early, accompanied by 

G. E. MEISSNER, Ric hmond F. O., Staten Island, N. T. 

ORAPE VIMES. 

Iona, Israella, Adlrontlac, Concord, Diana 
Hartford, Rogers’, &c.. &c. J^rices too low to Ad- 

vertise m this Paper without injury to the Trade. By the 
use of rny patent process, I am enabled to produce tlie largest 
nr vines for future growtti and productiveness grown 
Cohlikent. See cut in Sept. No., pa"e 334 

pastor 

twored"sUmps. Catalogue is wished, send 

_ E- E. PERRY. Canandaigua, N. Y. 

GRAPES I GRAPES I GRAPES I 

Concord, 100,000 Catawba from Vines never 
Tcn ^G,000 HartforA 10,000 Delaware- 

rPn,?” ® Virginia, Diana, Clinton, and all other good sorts 
pla^!-'sP.?i,r Niisphcrry, Strawberry, and other 

Plants, clieaper than anywliere else, for sale 
_ DC- H. SCHRODER, Bloomingt on, Illinois. 

tf;^iiAPE Vines.—D elaware, Coneord. Iona Isra- 

ella, Adlrondac, Ives’ Seedling, .and 40 others Kittatin 
ny Blackberry, Raspberrie.s, Currants; J^ucunda Agrfcid 
turist, and other Strawberries, &c. Send stamn fm-^Catn 
logue, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL,’ Delaware%hi“‘ 


GRAPE VINES 

of various kinds at low r.ates. 

r.,.^ G'Ohsand 2-year old Delaware vines at sneclal 
p i ices-Iower than ever. J. W. H ELMER, LockporCN?Yl 

1,(^000 Grape Vine Cuttings for Sale. 

more m"l’vTo'’^)o!k.v« Cuttings, by 10,000 or 

Seiid’stai m m,-Concord and ottier sorts cheaper, 
sena stamp loi Catalogue and Essay on Grape Culture to 
_ T>i>- il- «CHRODER ,^Bloomlirgton, Illin’oit 

ISRAELLA, and 

hundred veFyfflceKfayeL^’^lldresf®'- 

T.„„, 1 n, ^ A. lltrSHNELL, 
___ Feekskill, Westchester County, Y. 

I ONA Vines and Iona Wcy^d^foTsivle at redueed 
prices. Address MOORE & RICHARDSON^ Geneva, N.Y 


FREE FRUIT BOX, 


' FOR MARKETING 
Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, and all 
Small Fruits. 

The cheapest and most 
popular Box ever offered to 
fruit growers. 

The object of the manu¬ 
facturers of these boxes is to 
sell them at so low a figure 
as to enable those selling fruit 
in market to give away the 
boxes with the fruit, thus 
largely increasing Sales and 
saving a world of trouble In 
hunting up and returning 
empty boxes. Send for De¬ 
scriptive Circular and List of 
Pkices to the 

BURLINGTON 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
Burlington, N. J. 

Or to 

GEO. H. CLARKE, Agent, 
No. 436 Broadway, N. Y. 






STRAWBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

^'^^VRERRIES. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL L. ALLEN, Cinnaininson, N.^. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Metcalfs Early Seedling, $4 per 100, $30 per 1000. 

The Great Kipawam, $1,80 per doz., $10 per 1000 
Knox 3 (00, and Agriculturist, $2 per 100, $15 per 1000. 
Lennig 8 White, Brooklyn Scarlet, New Jersey Scarlet, and 
Bylieivy Seedling, $1.30 per 100, $10 per 1000. 
vf Seedling French’s Seedling, and Downer’s Pro¬ 

lific, 70 cts. per 100, $4 per 1000. 

^Price List on application. 
SAMUEL C. DE CON, Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

HATFIELD’S FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 

Grape vines. Strawberries, Raspberries and Blackberries. 
Ail the best and newest varieties, at reasonable rates. 
Instructive Catalogue free. 

A. J. HATFIELD, 

__Niles, Berrian Co., Mich. 

Dwarf Pear Trees at a Sa^ifice. 

D®sirous of removing every alternate row fi-om my over- 
^ n?'' ^liuiuirds, I oiler for sale at one-tlilrd the usual 
rates over Two Thousand Bartlett, Duchesse d’Angouleme 
ill!? Gwarfs, three to seven years 

old, four to twelve feet higlu and in hearing condition.^ 

WILLIAM Y. BEACH, Wallingford, Conn. 

STRAWBERRY PE ANTS. 

'i^cunda. Lennlg’s White, New Jersey Scar¬ 
let, $1 per ^oz., $2 per fifty, $3 per hundred. Sent by mail 
/oyviier varieties and circular address 
Rh-tbiG (fc HEXA 51EE, Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

black- 

BEkRX plants of the best and most reliable varietie «5 

&r',Jufb«^ s^a?rn,rd“lt‘!ls 1^? 

f'-®® 

WEACH PITS, being frosted for spring plantiin'- 
Trees, Including Hale's Early. 
Conooid Grape, Kittatinny Blackberry, Strawberry Plants 
Nm-sf,!^?®Nl'"‘‘f® &c., &c., at’the nIw B^unsw“ck 

Auiseiies, New Jersey. EDWIN ALLEN. 

SMALL FRUITS.—Full instructions for ciiltiva- 

’'-j^ung, picking and marketing. Also, a cut and de.scrintion 
ci/w making my Premium Fruit Shipphig 

Case. Also, how to prepare the Oil Paper for wraimin^ 
plants by inail. Also, much other valuable information in 
my new Price List. Price 10 cts. Address 
_ JOHNSTON’S NURSEP.Y, South Bend, Indiana. 


Blackberry, $.50 per 50; 
Imrrv $fn ,*^^1?®'' : Agriculturilt Straw- 

^ leacuno: varieties at low rates. 

Catalogues gratis* CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J, 

1>EAR SEEDS.—150 other Tree and Fruit Seeds. 

■pRICE LIST Now :^eady of the best variety of 
strawberry. Kasnbero-and Blackberry Plants, includin"- 
the new varieties. j'ohN^CRANE, Unio n, Union Co;, N. J^. 

<3J-i*ape Oultrire. 

I have in press An Elementary Treatise on Grape Culture 
intended to meet the wants of the present time, and shall be 
happy to have any important facts bearing upon tlie subject 
communicated to me by my friends. PETER B MEAD 
NewYork, Moffat Building. 


safe '‘"d, Kesidences in Minnesota for 

on Miiinlsota f Oundas Depot. 

Paul Comni-ifin? hours’ ride from St. 

acres undm-^ Ha om®® excellent land, about luo 
TimhH f. ^ well divided into Prairie 

aAd by thre?> mod ^’iiy^'r®?®'^ by several unfailing springs 

kiTa^?e™w ^nTurpaiedin ei“®h^iSnd'commanfb 
’“price‘$M(M-*2fsoI ot^sT® 

®®® H. W. BARRY. Dundas, 

__ liice Con nty, Minnesota. 

shoijer reai> 

boS LTea^-J^pSuTa^^^^^^^ to select 

American Live Stock Co. 

Fancy Poultry Department. 

Circulars forwarded on receipt of stamp. 

A. T. SCHAtJFFLER, Superintendent. 
199 water-street, New York. 


Rremium Stock for ISale. 

!??-• ^Tblte Pigs, Short-horn Cattle, Leicester Slieen 
aI?? tiorses, Pigeons, Spanish Merino Stieen’ 

varieties of Pure Breeds and Fancv Poul- 
riy, second to none ever exhibited in America Also 'Scotch 
f English Coach Dogs. Send 25 cents for descrin- 

catalogue, or stamp for circular. S. & W S ALT FT? 
Elgin Spring House, P. O. Box 135, Vergennes, Vt.' ^t-OEN, 


ANTED Six (6) ihoroughhred Alderneit cows 

o««wee?i two and one half (2U) and six (6) years of 

yearTo/Zae^Kil^^h^W' (2) and four (tf 

oj agey the hull and cows not to be akin Thp 

wSsMnaZn^'n % Insank near 

nasningwn. P. C will be glad to receive bv letter trniTi 

oei!!®Hi'i?tng Alderney stock for sale, and residing on or 
near a railroad leading to Washington without change of 
for themdescription of such animals and the prices alked 
_ A. H. NICHOLS, Sup’t. 

PEEMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 

Progeny of Hogs tliat have taken St.ate and United States 
^i’®mium^ sent 111 pairs (not akin) by Express to all carts 
of the United States, Canada, Cuba, South America For 
Circulars and prices, Aildress N. P. BOYER &, CO. 

Gum Tree, Cliester Co., Pa. 

Thoroughbred Chester White Pigs 

For Sale; from 10 weeks to 1 year old. For growth and 
quality, cannot be excelled in the Vnited States. For De¬ 
scription and Prices, send for Circular. Address 

JAMES YOUNG, Jr., & CO., 
Marsliallton, Chester Co., Pa. 


Alderney and Ayrshire 
^ thoroughbred Bull of eacli from extra milk 
some Cows anci Heifers of each of the last two 
kinds. Address CHARLES JESSUP, Box 317, Warsaw, Ind. 

Full Blood and Grade Alderney and 

Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 

wishing to purchase the very best Family Cows or 
mv“Hprd''TOh??i®’'®®*^ are invited to examine 

number^ One Hundred and Eighteen 
head of ‘>'0 descriptions. Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 

THOMAS I ITCH, Breeder, New London, Conn. 

AlD^NEY cow “FLORA,” dam imported, 
A FEW PAIRS choice Black Spanish, White Lev- 

•T-^born and Brahma Fowia, also, trio imnorted PolanJa 
loi^e, by G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, Berg en Co., N. J. 


POULTRY WANTED.—Toulouse and Bremen 

;. .L^eese, Buff Cocliin Chinese Fowl. Rouen Duok <5 th« 
highest price 5viII be given for fine birds. Addresl ’ 
_GALLINOOULTURAL, Box 2S5 P. O., New York. 

A^ANTED—250 pure bred fowls, Brahmas, Dork- 

Se’3'''?:bts .and Hamburgs. 

Audress B. vVAVhitestone, Long? Island. 

Important to Bee-Keepers. 

*'*2^*'Oangstroth will soon obtain an inde- 
P'’’’®'!’' P®’’ triangular comb guides in movable 
r'bb'®®’ we caution those using movable frames against pav- 
nig any fee to tlie owners of (Jeorge II. Clark’s patent. For 
Circular on our Extended Patent, with price list of Italian 
and Egyptian Bees, send to 

L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 

Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 

'T'HE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL — A 

Monthly Journal devoted to Farming and Stock Breed¬ 
ing, containing 36 large double column pages, only $1.C0 a 
year. Address '> „ -cs 


JTIillstone Dressing Diamonds, 

DirKFNr$nv"l>o?‘’®f®®*®'' Guide. For sale by JOHN 
n< 3 rier of f-®® ’‘"^1 Sole Manufacturer, Ld Im- 

nufaotm-pPnf cMo?® ^ Mechanical purposes. Also Ma- 

York C tv ® No. 64 ivassau-st.. New- 

Oiainonds reset. N B —Send ruistave- 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dressen 

A. Farmer of long experience 

®^tib.tion. Can conduct a larveor small niaee 

References ftirnished. Ad. Chas. H Han! P5rt ChSier.'N^!®Y; 


„ N. P. DOVER & CO., 
Gui» Tree, Chester County, Pa. 


MUNT’S HOOSIER FODDER CUTTER IS FOR 
*'‘® best cutter in the world. It has already 
taken 20 iiremlums at as many fairs, when placed in corn- 

E? J D BURDTr^®^® oA®*’t'>® ®®bnt>-y. Manufactured 
oy d. D. BURDICK & CO., New Haven, Conn. Send lor a 
circular. JOHN VAI^DERBILT & BRo., Ag’te’ 

23 Fulton-st., New York. 


TIP^’T pay high prices for Feed Cutters. Send 
^te?s in meA^om^o"’’®®* 

_ feekskill plow wor ks, Peek-Skill, jj. Y. 

WANTED a first-class man to take charge of a Green¬ 
house, devoted to the propagiition of the grape, (iood ref- 
ereuce required. Address CROUSE BROS., Alt. Carroll, l®[ 
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BY MAIL. 

COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF GRAPES, STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 

AND CURRANTS. 

¥ O 11 ^10 .0 0 


United 


T''e will Bcnd to any rost-OQlco address In the 
States, the whole of the following list. 

GRAPE VINES. 

O CONCOIID. The most valuable Grape In America. 
2 IVK.S. The best American wine grape. 

I 1 The best very early graju^s yet 

1 CllICVIilil.NCJ. 1 thoroughly tested. 

1 lON.V. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

12 JITCL'N DA—our No. 700. Greatly the most 
valuable of all our strawberries. See Cut on page 71. 
12 KI L<L^OIIK. Second only to Jucunda. 

12 Hl-KIlVS NKW PI\E, or 1 The best very 
12 fiOLDEX SEEDED. I 

12 WILSON'. The best for canning 
12 ACJUICl'LTl'UIST. 


early varieties. 


RASPBERRIES. 

3 BRINTKLE’S Olt.lN'GE. The finest flavored. 
3 l.niMCOVED BLACK C.IP. Very good and 
an enormous bearer. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

2 KOCIIELLE. Very good and productive. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

2 A:»IEBIC.1N seedling. Very good and a 

great bearer. 

CURRANTS. 

3 VEBSAILLAISE. The most valuable. 

3 WHITE GB-IPE. The best for wine. 


FOE 8 20.00, 

tVe win send to any Post-Offlee address in the United 
States, the whole of the following list. 

GRAPE VINES. 

12 CONCORD. 

C IVES. 

G f’REVELING. 

1 II.IRTFORD. 

1 IONA. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

25 JX'CENDA—our No. 700. 

2.» EILLIRORE. 

25 BURR’S NEW PIIVE, or 
25 GOLDEN SEEDED. 

25 WIL'ON. 

25 .VGRICULTURIST. 

RASPBERRIES. 

6 BRINCKLE’S ORANGE. 

0 IMPROVED BLACK CAP. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

G ROCHELLE. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

G AIRERICAN SEEDLING. 

CURRANTS. 

G VERSAILLAISE. 

G WTIITE GRAPE. 


THE ABOVE VINES AND PLANTS WILL BE : 


1. All No. 1. 

2. Carefully Marked. 

3. Safely Packed. 

U. Post Paid. 

5. Their Safe Carriage Guaranteed. 

O AceompanyiiiK encli parkaftc there will 
be Printed liistrurtinns for their man- 
agrnient and cultivation. 

The purchaser Is at liberty to omit any of the varieties 
named lu these lists, and Increiiso others to the same amount. 
We are Induced to make the above offers, 

1. rtecause there are many points throughout the country 
which cannot be easily reached except by mall. 

2. Where there are express facilities the charges are often 
nnreasonable. 

fly the above arrangement, wherever there Is a Post-Office, 
parties ordering may be snre of getting a first-class article 
delivered to them as safely as their letters, and free of 
chaise. 

Our present stock of vines and plants Is much the largest 
and best we have ever offered. It ils Important to know as 


soon as possible, what portion of it to reserve for mail or¬ 
ders. We therefore solicit early orders, and make the fol" 
lowing additional most liberal proposals « 

For every $10 order as above, accompanied by the cash, 
received previous to March Ist, we will add vines and plants 
to the amount of $1. 

And for every $20 order, as above, accompanied by the 
cash, received previous to March Ist, we will add vines and 
plants to the amount of $2.50. 

Thus, every family throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, has the opportunity of securing, by a small 
outlay, a complete and valuable selection of Small 
Fruits. 

All orders will be filled In rotation as received, or at times 
designated, as far as practicable. 

Our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue is a valuable 
treatise on small Fruit Culture, and will be sent to 
all applicants enclosing 10 Cents. 

J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VEGETABLES AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

jr. KNOX, nORTICULXURIST ANR SEEDSMAN, 

WATtEIIOTT^E, No. 137 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

130 Acros Appropriated to the Culture of Crapes, Strawberries, Currants, 

Raspberries, icc. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


This Season'i supply of Seeds has been chosen with more 
than usual care, and grown by experienced Seedsmen In 
Fiirope and the United States. I am enabled through early 
contracts to offer Seeds of first quality, at reasonable rates. 

Descriptive Catalogues mailed upon receipt of postage. 
They contain much valuable Horticultural Information. 

For convenience and economy, I will send by mail, P"**" 
uald. uimn receipt of the annexed prlces-UclI- 
abl« Collection* for Small or Large Garelens. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

ASSOUTMENT XO. 1.—20 Select kinds.$1-^ 

•* •• 2.—SO “ “ 2.00 

- •• 3.—100 “ “ . 

•• “ 4.-8 “ “ . 

The last Collection embraces the new and charming Pru^ 
flan varieties of Panale*, Zinnia*, nalsam*. Ten 

Neclev’* Amateur Collection of Plilox 
mondU, and .Tapan Pink*, ^'-cse Presmtt ^ 
of all the snb-varlctlcs, and have gained first Prixe* 
at our Exhibitions. 


SILVERS’ 

PATENT EXCELSIOR BROOM, 
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ASSORTMENT NO. 1.—Intended for a small garden, ^ 

ft quarter of an acre. $->.00 

u « 2.—For half an acre. 10-00 

. 1 * 3.—For one acre. 20.t)0 

SPECIAL COLLECTION, 

Including the following new and highly approved varletle . 

Maupay’* Tomato. 

Lc Nourmand Cauliflower. 

Covent Garden Radisb. Tennis Ball Lettuce. 
Improved White Spine Cucumber. 

New Dwarf Sugar Com. 

WInningstadt Cabbage. 

Newington Wonder (Dwarf) Beans. 

Early Red Onion, Extra. 

Student* Parsnip. 

Citron Melon, Negley’s Hybrids, fln«- 
Early Scarlet Short Horn Carrot. 

Sweet I’otato Squa.sb. 

Cole’s Crystal White Celery. 

Peas, Hantel O’Rourke, and Hairs. 

I>warf Mammoth. ® 

rp-Insure promptness and certainty by early orders. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A single brush or stalk is represented by A; B represents 
two brushes with tlieir stems bent and passed through tlio 
malleable iron loop C; these bi-ushes are arranged alter¬ 
nately until the loop is filled, as represented by D; the seam¬ 
less metallic head F, made of polished sheet brass or German 
silver, is then passed over the filled loop, after which it Is 
firmly screwed into the ferruled handle, and thus held in a 
compact form as represented by the cut. 

This celebrated broom has now been before the public for 
one year, and has proved itself to he as represented—the 
cheapest, simplest, most beautiful, durable and elastic in 
the United States. It has been awarded the first premium 
wherever exhibited, including the New York, Ohio, and 
Kentucky State Fairs of 1866, and is highly recommended by 
the leading journals, and scientific riien of the country, as 
tlie following unsolicited notices of the press and testimo¬ 
nials will show. 

[From the Scientific American.] 

Silvers’ method op ooMSTEtrcTiiro a broom makes a 

MUCH BETTER ARTICLE THAN THE OLD-FASHIONED ONE, POE 
THE SHANK IS STIFF AND HELD PAST, THUS OBTAINING A 
SPRING OK ELASTICITY WHICH IS VALUED BY HOUSEKEEP¬ 
ERS. 

[From the American Agriculturist, after 3 Month’s Test.] 

Silvers’ Patent Broom.— Tliis is a novelty, certainly. 
By means of a cap and screw, the brush can he removed at 
any time. 'VVe have no broom corn at hand to test the re¬ 
moval of the old brush and the putting in of new, hut we do 
not see wliy it can not he readily done by anyone, and farm- 
era thus raise a little plot of broom corn and make their 
own brooms, after buying a patent handle. The one we are 
using has a superior elasticity. 

[From the Boston Cultivator.] 

Everybody who sees it says it is perfection, and that it will 
soon supersede all others. Let every farmer plant a small 
piece of broom corn, grow tlie brush and make his own 
brooms hereafter, as all can do. 

[From a Report of the American Institute “Farmers’ Club,” 
in the New York Weekly Tribune.] 

Silvers’ Patent Broom was exhibited. An iron screw-bolt, 
some six Inche.s long, has an open head. The stalks of the 
brush are scarfed oft’ and put in. this loop, alternately front 
each side, until there is enough for a broom. Then a metal- 
lie cap Is slipped down over the brush, to hold it m proper 
shape and keep it firm lu the loop. The handle is theu 
screwed on, anci the broom Is finished. When the broom is 
worn out, unscrew, shake out the old brush and insert new. 
A child ten years old can make a new broom m ten minutes. 
These new contrivances will tempt farmers to grow their 
own broom corn. 

Emporium of Fashion, 4*3 Rroadway, 

New York, June, 1866. 

Mr Silvers ; The beauty and practical utility of your 
“Excelsior Broom Head” are too self-evident to require 
commendation. 1 cordially indorse ‘^’^eMOREST. 

[From Prof. 0. S. Fowler, the Celebrated Phrenologist.] 

Dear Sirs: In my judgment do* 

vprv best sweepins: instrument extant. You will save am 
^ara^o"eVery c?eanly Jjmily. and 

our country by its IrfR-oduction—lu doing w men j on are 
public benefactors. 

fFrom E P Cooley, the Noted Corn Bromn and Brush 
[1 rom " 294 Pearl Street, New \ ork.] 

QHvprs’ is the only Patent Broom I have ever seen that Is 
of any account this patent, for simplicity, clurahility, 
beauty, elasticity and cheapness, seems peifection itseli. 

[From Miles Greenwood & Co., Cincinnati.] 

TinvfTnr examined Silvers’ Patent Excelsior Broom N6aa. 
w?havo°no iiesitation in recommending it as being one of 
the most perfect wc have seen. fG will wear 

The Elasticity of this Broom is so great Yo-? 

twice affong. sweep with halt the 

•WEAR OUT TUB CARPET OnC fOUrtll rg the 

broom. It is fast ^^coming a urnversajfavori . 

ONLY foons D Will^oon he supplied by 

Xd^atos .at two^K th^cost o7the common brooni. 

TO AGENTS.-We want Ag®nt in ever^ Com 
U nited States. We notWng for B 

let it stand on Its own merits. AU ol on s ^ 
well. Mr.Geo. A. Wetherell william 

and expects to sell hianv ^ in Ulster Co., N. 

SS w“.Sy .. 

to he procured. 

For Illustrated Circular, Terms, &c., Address 

C. A. CIaEGG & CO., 

80« Broadway, New Yoi'K, 

Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
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& MAWN STEAM EWGINE 
CO’S CEEEISISATEI> 
PORTABLE AIVD STATIONARY 

STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 



EROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAWMILLS. 

„ have the oldest, lari;est and most complete works In 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the nianul'actnro 
ot Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for simplicitv, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever oflered to the public. 

The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, wliich we give to the rated liorse power, make our En¬ 
gines the most powerful and cheapest in use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice, 
descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 

■WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. T. 

Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, New York City. 



MALLORY & SANFORR’S 

I3nj:y»iioved 

FLAX ANO HEMP BRAKES, 

As now made, are the strongest and best ever used. They 
occupy about 5 feet square, weigh about 1,000 lbs., require 
one man and a boy, and one to two horse power to work 
Uiein ; breaks from 2,000 to 3,000 lbs. Elax straw in 10 hours 
taking out 6.) to 75 per cent, of the woody matter. Tin's ma- 
clnne will save 120 lbs. to the ton more than any other ma¬ 
chine in the world. It will break tangled straw as well as 
straight. We have also an entirely new tow siiakeu and 
PICKK11; works perfectly and does its work quicker and bet¬ 
ter than any other machine, and prepares the stock for 
ikope. Also a new tow combeu, wliich cleans and straight- 
ens the tow. Iree from sliive, rapidly making it line and 
jor circular or see machines in operation at 
anYilliam-st., New York. Address 

JOHN W. QUINCY, Treasurer, 

No. 98 William-st., New York. 





A.K WOOD &CO., 

EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 

•Continue to manufacture their Improved 

PORTABIaE 

For Farm and ^Mechanical purposes. They are particularly 
adapted to driving Tlireshing Macliines, Circular Saws. Mills 
of all kind.s. Printing Presses. Wood or Iron Latlies, Machi¬ 
nery in Cabinet or 'AVagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping. Water, Corn sTiellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects. 

A. N. WOOD & CO. 

Saflord’s Patent Stanchion. 

Individual Rights to make and use, 40 cts. per Stanchion, 
andzricours additional for each right. A discount of one- 
third to Clubs of ten. Address 

_ L. 8. SAFFO RD, Newtonvllle, Mass. 

See Advertisement “ ALLT'nuris'eRIES IN 

ONE,” on pugo 73. 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES!! 

Lamb’s Improved Family Knitting Machine 
is Jleeded by Every Family, 

"When a pair of Stockings of any si.ce can be knit with this 
machine in twenty minutes, it is folly to knit by hand. 
Making a yarlcty of stitches, it produces to perfection, 
Shawls, Hoods, Tippets, Mittens, Affghans, Sacks, Sontags, 
Undersloeves, Neck Ties, Tidies, Hosiery of all kinds, and 
numerous other useful articles. 

Tills machine weighs only 20 pounds, and knits readily 
10,000 stitches a minute, the stocking stitcli being precisely 
like tliat knit by hand. A woman can easily earn with it 
$2.00 per day. Agents wanted. 

Send for a Circular, enclosing stamp, to the 

Lamb Knitting Maciiinc Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

HELP I HELPER I! HELPS!!! 

Savers of Time, Labor and Money. 

Necessities in every Household—Try them. 

Indelible Pencil for Marking Clothing. 40c. 

Hcmmer and Finger Shield for Hand-sewing, .asc. 

Bird "Worlc Holdci- for the Lap—very neat.35 g. 

Gents’ Poclcet Match Safe.33c. 

The above 4 articles sent for $1. 

Poclcct Folding Lantern, $1.00—Self-Sewer, 
$1.00—Soluble Washing Bine and Bleaching 
Powder, 15c.—Poclcct Letter Scales, 50c.— Ladies 
Dress Elevators, per Set 75c. All sent by mail post-paid. 
Descriptive Cat.alogues free. Address 

N. Y. MANUFACTURING CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


RTIFICIAL EARS FOR THE DExAF CAN 
L be concealed. Send for a Descriptive Pamphlet to 
E. HASLAM, 32 John-st., N. Y. 


No ©3ie Meed be iia tlic ! 

Canvassers Wanted to Sell 



The Foldinsf Pocket Lanterns. 


Very LIGHT, stuong and dttkablh, can be foldhd aud 
c.arne(l in the pocket or tkaveling bag with safety and 
CONVENIENCE, Occupying the space of a cigar case, and 
opened and closed as readily. They contain (whether open 
or closed) matches and extra candles, and, being always 
ready lor use, ^ 

ARE MOST appreciated IN THE GREATEST EMERGENCIES. 

mall or express, pre-paid, 
lor $1.50.— No. 3, 10 cents each; sent by mail or express 
pre-paid, for $1.00. * 

liberal terms to DEALERS AND CANVASSERS. 

, JULIUS IVES & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
Alanufacturers and Dealers in Iverosene Goods generally 
and Proprietors of 
IVES’ PATENT LAMPS, 

THE SAFEST, MOST CONVENIENT, AND IN EVEP.T WAY 

THE BEST LAMP EVER USED. 

T HANGING AND TABLE 

CAN BE LIGHTED AS QUICIU 
TRIMMED SxVFELY AND 
KEMOVING THE SHADE, 
GLOBE OR CHIMNEY OR UNSCREWING THE BU RNER. 

Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 

^ith the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of less tiian one dollar for a whole 
evenings exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two tlioiisand artistically colored photograpliic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture Historv, Choice Statuary, etc, 
etc., forwarded on applicatiou. T. H. McALLISTER, Opti¬ 
cian, (ot late firm ot AIcAllister & Bro., Phila.,) 49Nassau- 
street, New York. 


Louisiana State Fair Committee upon 
j. ^ Examination hesitated not an instant to award the 
first Premium to 

Lesley’s Zero Refi’igerator. 

It is the most complete thing of the kind made.” 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manufacturer, 

____ Sixth Avenue, New York. 


QUALITY GOLD 
AT CASE? Send your name and address to P. 

City, and you will receive informa¬ 
tion how to get it. Remember, 

CHASE & WINANS, 

___ Box 4265, New York City. 

ISYOUK WIFE WIEE TlffAlYIi YOU 

C’® Phrenological .Iotjrnal, witli its suggestions 
for training children. Only $2 a year by post. 

GET WELL AND KEEP WELL_Read the 

Advertis ement of Herald of Health, page 73. 

KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
Advertisement “By Mail,” page 77. 


THE IJKIYEESAL CLOTHES WRINGER 



DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER. 

THE UNI'VERSAL "WRINGER toae awarded the FirH 
of the Committee of the 
GREAT NEW ENGLAND FAIR of 1S66, after the most 
scrutiniziny trial of the various machines of numerous 
competitors. 

It was pronounced superior to all others at the 
■WORLD’S FAIR IN LONDON, 1862. 

Firet Premium at the hast two Great Fairs of ilie 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE in New York City, 1863 and 1865. 
At each of the following State Fairs it also received the 




NEW YORK. 

VERMONT. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE., 
PENNSYLVANIxY... 
OHIO. 


.1862. 

.1863. 


.1863. 


.1861. 

..18(3. 

.1863. 

..1863., 

.1864. 


.1864. 

.1864. 

.1864. 

.1865. 


.1863 

.1865 

.1866 

.1864 

.1865 

.1866 

.1865 

.1865 

.1866 

.1806 

.1866 

.1866 

.1865 

.1864 

,.1864 

.1865 


MICHIGAN. 

INDIANA. 

ILLINOIS. 

IOWA. 

WISCONSIN. 

MINNESOTA. 

MISSOURI. 

KENTUCKY.■■■■.■■■.’. 

CONN. RIVER VALLEY FxYIR. 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY^ FxYIR 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, Boston. 

And at most of the County and Institute Fairs throughout 
the country where it was exhibited. 

The manufacturers warrant it far superior to all otliers. 
There have been more than half a million Universal 
Clothes Wringers sold, which amounts to more than those 
sold by all other makers. ■We warrant them to be all they 
are represented to be. They are so well made and durable 
as to seldom need repairing, and with ordinary care will last 
many years. Those received for repairs will not average 
more than one in every two Imndred sold. The Universal 
Clothes AYringer lias given really universal satisfactlon.- 
It wrings clothes almost dry without injury to the most del¬ 
icate garments. 

Beware of Persons claiming to sell “ an improvement on 
the Universal AVringer.” The genuine bear the imprint: R. 
C. Browning, Agent, 32 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 

In sellin.g the Universal AVringer, we find a largo de¬ 
mand for a good AYashing Machine, and knowing 

DOTY’S -WASHING MACHINE 

to be the best, ■we secured the patent, and now offer it to the 
public, k7ioicing that it will give satisfaotion wherever used. 

Doty's Clothes Washer was awarded the FIRST PRE¬ 
MIUM at the GREAT NEW ENGLAND FAIR of 1866, alter 
the most thoroug:h trial with, numerous competitors. 

It has taken the 

FIRST TREMIXJIWCS 

At the State Fairs of 

NEAV YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. VEEAIONT. 

MICHIGAN, AVISCONSIN, and Io\YxV. 

Also, at the last 

GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


A supply of the Wnnjeers and Washers are always kept on 
hand m Chmago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville and St. 
Louis, boxed ready for shipment, at about New York prices. 

Circulars, giving wholesale and retail prices, sent free. 

Large profits are made selling these Machines. Exclusive 
right of sale given, ivitli no charge for the patent right. 

On receipt of the price from places wliere no one is selling, 
we will send oneAVasher and one AVringer, either or both, 
Iree of freight charges. Family Size AA^asher, $14: No. IR 
AVringer, $10; No. 2 Wringer, $8.50. 

E. C. BEOWNIHG, General Agent, 

No. 33 Cortlandt St., New X'oi'Ic, 

(Opposite Merch.ants’ Hotel). 



X Some of many Testimonials addressed to the ^ 
GLAMORGxVN SOAP COMPANY, ^ 
43 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

My family consider it the best and most economical article 
for household purposes that we iiave ever used. 

J. AY. SiMONTON, Gen’l Manager of Associated Press 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL.—The value of vour Savonino 
is fully appreciated at this Hotel, for Laundry and general 
use, and is worthy the attention of the public. 

Simeon Leland & Co., Proprietors. 
NEW YORK HOTEL.—It has been found, from use. to be 
an excellent article for Laundry, Household and Kitchen 
purposes. I cheerfully recommend it to thepublic. 

N. Y., Dec. 31,’06. Hiram Cranston, Proprietor. . a 
In other papers, other Testimonials. 

Agents appointing tliroughout the U. S. ^ 

THE ORIGINAL VIRGIN HONEY SOAP. 

WOtJK B>AU«1SXEK WOfJlIi> 

thank you for the PnEENOLooiOAL Journal. $2 a year 
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A:\IKRICAN AGRICUI/rUKTR^ 


rOKTABLI* AM) STATIONARY 

flRClLAIl S.IH AM) CiRIST MILLS. 

Tho 01,1 Kntl RitfiiHive K^tnhli«hincnt, the 
.'tiount Vcrnuii Ir«i, AVorkv hae for sale : 

20 I\)rtnhU Knzlne« (XIcniitcU on Wheels) of8 Home Power. 
-> '•*»• ilo. do. Uu. 10 do. do. 

‘I'’- <*». 15 do. do. 

«3 Pttrtuhte »nd 10 SfiUionary Knclnes of 20 Horse Power. 

60 do. and 22 do. do. of 23 do. do. 

15 do. and 11 do. do. of 33 do. do. 

l i StiUtnn'^ry 6:uslnc».of 35 do. do. 

® ‘i'J- .of 40 do. do. 

' ‘lo- tlo.of 50 do. do. 

5 <lo. ao .of 65 do. do. 

3 'l'>. do.of 60 do. do. 

3 do. do.ofUO do. do. 

A!r=J. 250 ClBCVL-iB Saw .Mills of all sizes, and 150 Hred 
& ni'cai.xoiiAM'a SuPKRioit Patent 6'loi'bino and Feed 
Mills, with Bolts and other fixtures. 

All are betn^ erected adth modern improvements, and 
the GEEATtteT STUENOTU AND UulIADILlTr 18 UUABAN- 
TEED. 

Tuts Firm was the First toComme.nce the PnAcrice 
op 6 1'R.Ni.siiiNu THE E.ntirr Maitiinert and Complete 

I IXTL'RES FOR URIST AND 8aW MILLS, AND MlLL WRIGHTS, 

TO Erect and pit them in Rc.nnino Order; henee, their 
great snccess and reputation for getting up tho Best JIills 
IN THE World. 

Dellvcrica made In any of the principal cities of tho United 
States. 

For Information or Circnlars Address 

C. A J. COOIMIK, 

Mount Vernon, Olilo. 

The CjJrcat Xaiioiial Field 

Trial ol' ]TIowers & Reapers, 
xiii: euK.niL.Ti m[.vchi.>k. 

In the impoitant features of lightness of draft, and free¬ 
dom from side draft, the “IIUC'KKYE MOWEIl,” 
(built by AUIH.XN’CF., PLATT & CO, 165 Grcenwlch-St., 
>'tw York.) 8arpa.i4ed all competitors, and a'as declared by 
the Judies, to be 8Uf»erlor In mechanical construction, facil¬ 
ity of management, portability, strength, and durability. 
Thft “BUCKEYE MOWEIl” was the only machine 
■which received tho highest mark (10) for perfect work lu 
every kind of grass, and on all vartetias of surface. 


To make the Best Ctnallty with tho greatest 

Savinj? of Tabor and Fuel, 

Use tho Celebrated 

COOK’S FV-4PORATOR. 

M.aplo Circular and Descriptive Pamphlet sent free of 
charge, on application. 

Pure S'>rgo a.vd Imphek Seed of the best varieties. 
Bc.ad for Circular. BLVMVEI5, DATES * 1).\5', 

XIansflcId, Uh!o. 


Iiiipurtaiit to I'ariiiers. 

■will lie sent anywhere free of exprcs.s charges for one 
of .NlcConaughey s Patent Corn Droppers, one of the most 
eoinplete machines ever Invented for dropping corn, sorgo, 
and other seeds. Agents wanted to Introduce it. 

Patented March 27, IWIO, and Dee. 4. IsfA 

THOS. B. -McCDKACGHEY, Newark, Delaware. 


THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. 

A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and General Manage¬ 
ment of llo'-A. Particulars of all DlwTases, Hcmedles, Ac. 
Bent free of p .Atnge for 25 cents. F.vcry farmer should have 
a copy. Address N- 1 ■ 1'/)' 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., I’a. 

'■fillK VAN'ISHIXa PICTURE TRICK, 2."> cents. 

■ - How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 

Etiniiette. 15 els.—Bridal Kilanctle, 15 cts.—CourLsIilp Made 
KaAv 15 cts Iloui^elcccpers’Own Book, 15 cts.—Harey a How 
to Huy, Tame and Keep Horses. 15 cts.—Knowlson’s Farrier, 
1.5 cts.—Home Cook Book. 50 cts.—Parlor Magician, 30 eta.— 
Parlor 'ITieatrlcala. 30 cts.—Parlor Pantomlnes, 35 cts.—.500 
Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside Games, 30 cts.-Laws of Love, .*50 
rta. Love Oracle, 30 eta.—Comic Courtship. 80 cts.—Great 
Fortune Teller, 50 cu. Thousands of other Books. Pictnres, 
Alhiims, Games, 5'ankee Notions, fiendatampfor .Mammoth 
Calaloguc. W. C. WE5IYS9, 575 Broadway, X. Y. City. 

D ' O RENT’S m7)NTIILY MAGAZINE. — 

.•Splendid attractions In the Fehmary N’urabcr. Now 
Ileadv. The February number contains a beautiful r.ngrav- 
Ing of tho Ascent of the Matterhorn, In Oil Colors, worth 
many times the cost of the Magazine. Also, New Miisie^ 
Kiitertiilning Wtorlca, and other novelties. Slnglo copies 30 
cents, mailed free; Yearly, $.3, with a valuable premium. 
No. tm Broadway, New York. Splendid Premiums and 
for Ttrm.s Clubs. Now Is tho time to subscribe. 

i/Of'TsHsOli wVn ■.uIbK KKA'I- 

■A JL Y benefited by reading the Pubenolooical Journal. 


the XEW ITAGAZIIVE for 1§6T. 

THE EIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 

POU Y'OUNG PEOPT..E, 
BP.ILLLANTLY ILLUSTBATf^ by THE BEST AMEUI- 

AlfcTlSlSs 

FEBUUARY NU.MDER NOW P.EADY. 

TWO PlTilj-PAGE lEliUSTR.VTIONS 
AND NUMEROUS ENGP.AVINGS. 

A SUPEHIOR NUMBEi;. 

Subscription, f2 50 per annum, In advance. 

A liberal discount to Clubs. 

Farnple numbers, one by mall, prepaid, for 20 cents. 
Clergymen and Teachers furnished one year for $2 CO. 
Send your subscriptions direct to 

in. UD & IIOUGIITOV, PtiblisUcrs, 

459 BrdOiuc st., New York. 

• , * Agents and Canvassers wanted iu all parts of the 
country. Apply ns above. 


TfllK CJAMF OF liOTO 

Given Away with No, 10 of 



Pend .T Cents and von 'will receive In return No. 10, post¬ 
paid, with the (i.V.OtE OF liOTO on a Bepai nte slieet. 

FKANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl-st., New York. 

A-NIFKICAA KK-PRIAT OF 

LONDON SOCIETY: 

A Popular Magazine. 

BP. ILLIANTLT ILLUSTRATED. 
Me.ssr*. IIUIID & HOUGHTON 

Have now ready the .January number of this deservedly 
popular magazine—reprinted In this country by special ar¬ 
rangement with the London publishers. 

The Programme for 1867 will contain many readable and 
entertaining topics, amply Illustrated by eminent artists. 
Terms of Subscription. 

Single numbers.$0 40 

One copy, one year. 4 50 

Two copies, one year. 8 .50 

Five copies, one year.20 00 

Ton copies, one year.40 00 

And an extra copy gratis. 

Clubbino with the Hiverside Magazine for Young 
Peoplf. : 

The lilrfruitfe itagnzlM ($2 50 per annum) and Tendon 
Sorifly ($t 50 per annum) sent to one addres-s for six dollars. 
All subscriptions are payable In advance. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 

4.59 Broome-st., New York. 

Sample copies of the .January number, sent by mail pre¬ 
paid, on receipt of SO cents. 


Agents Wanted for Headley’s Great Work, 

The only book Isstied on our Navy during the Rebellion. 

Agents find no competitiem. 



NA\^ 1 ^ m manders 


Comprising popular Biograpliiea of our Naval Heroes 
ny Horn jTt. Headlet, the distinguished Author and 
Ilistorian—complete In one large volume—han^omely 
Ulustrated on stceL The best paying agency of 
In connection with this work our Agents can take ordere for 
five of Headless Standard "Works of our own publl^tion. 
CaU or send at once for circulars and terms. Adless 
£. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York. 



the: 


BSOTHSRS’ 

JOUKNAL, 

_lAndFAMILY VISITANT.' _ 

A Monthly -Magazine, for Mothers and the Household, 
■tvith nothing light or trashy, it is practical in-purpose, sub- 
sTanUai lu matter, attractive lu style To alA pothers in 

»». 1_L.ii /VI 1 f tr m fllv t.ll A f^lUTTli 1V 


'um rejitft. ftond by inail, rlirected to 
NAL, 500 Broadway, Kew lorK. 


Ml I tile IV mil ‘wj/ 

MOTHERS’ JOUl’,- 


(.CONTINUED FliOM PAGE 80, WSICII SEE.) 

the" Welt Concord won’t make wine, even lu 

the 55 est. 1 ou may set that down as a sure thing.” 

Extract from 5Villiam Griffith, Late President of 
LAKE-SnoRK Wine Co, 

« n„ r. ~ Northeast, Jan, 10, 1867. 

tbon«rnrt’ sending my order for another ten 

l T "U ^ offering a few 

ouAil'v neni "^ 5 ear, after (as I thought) becoming tbor- 

u„hly acquainted with the Iona both for fruit and for wine, 

to ’'^<1 KOtten it up 

It ” u ; ^ respect he could have improved 

It. But w'e lost a thousand fine vines by the freezing and 
thawing of our open rainy winter. Did that change my 
opinion of the Iona? Not at all! Why should it? All other 
kinds that received the same treatment in planting, Concord 
Included, shared tho same fate, while the Iona under the 
treatment that you recommend, passed unscathed. Between 
bad treatment and multitudes of poor plants, and other 
difflcuUies tliat should not attach to it, tha Iona has a licavy 
W’eight not its own to carry. An extended tour of observa¬ 
tion has added great weight of confirmation to my own 
experience. ♦ » « » j giiaii take much pleasure In dis¬ 
seminating knowledge of it. It needs but to be thoroughly 
known to take precedence of all other kinds for all pur¬ 
poses. In tlic amount of enjoyment It can yield for fruit or 
wine, there is none to compete with it. 

In the next number I sliall give some Interesting facts 
concerning tho Greeley prizes, showing that no “Greeley 
prize” has ever been awarded to any except the Iona Grape, 
or could be. ^See Downing & Mead's report, also pamplilet, 
for whicli sencl stamp. 

Iona, Jan. 10,1S67. 

C. W, 

N. B.—For Advertisement of Iona and Israella, see 
January number, page 35. 


S NCOME TAX PAYER’S GUIDE. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cts. Incomes must soon be returned—be 
as well posted as tlic assessor— save money. 

P. U. STAUFFER, Publisher, Mount Joy, Pa. 

~ A^LiMAMACS FOR 1867. 

Franlc lAeslic’s 

ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 

Willi Over Sixty lllustrationsi. 

And full of useful information. 

Slity-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price 50 Cents. 

FRANK LESLIE’S 

IL.L.USTRATED BADY’S ABMANAC, 

■With over Seventy Illustrations. Full of useful informa¬ 
tion and pleasant reading for the ladles. Sixty-Four page*. 
Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 

On receipt of 50 Cents, cither of these beautiful Almanacs 
will be sent post-paid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada. Address 

FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl-st., New York. 


FIFE OF AMOIT JOSi]V!^ON, 

Bv PETROLEUM V. NASBY, including Andy’s trip to 
tlie 5Vest and his “ orations.” 5Vith ;I3 comic illustrationa. 
This book is very funny .and has made a big hit. Sent tree 
for J40 cts. Also, Secrets5Vorth Knowing, tells how to make 
medicines, perfumery, toilet articles, soaps, dyes, candies, 
wines delicious beverages, manufacturers’ secrets and liuii- 
dreds’of articles in universal use, made at trifling cost and 
sold at Immense profits, Including most of the good adver¬ 
tised money making secrets, 25 cts.—How to Make I-ad 
Memory Good and Good Better, valuable to professional 
men, teachers and students, especially when preparing .tor 

examination, 1.5.—Handbook of Phonography, aiiewpraetical 

work for self instruction, 25.—Handbook ot yentriloquism, 
plain and simple, and really teaching the art, 
make tho Magic Vhistle, 13.—Rogues and Rogueiies, expos¬ 
ing all tricks and traps of great cities and all ‘ 

humhu'i-s. 25.—Also send Ten cents for samples of oni Hun¬ 
dred Dollar Prize Puzzle^ Magic "Webs, 

HANEY «te CO., office Mkrrtman s Monthly, (15 cents, 
3 for 85, post-paid,) 109 Nassa u-st., New York. _^ 

Photographs—4000 Subjects. 


To Small Fruit Growers. 

Bend for Specimen Copy of the Hammonton CulturM^^^ 
Monthly Journal, devoted to the 5 t 

Terms,l5 cents per Annum. 16 PP- Address E. M LTACK, 
Publisher, Ko. 904 Mark et-st., Philadelphia. (Box 1888.) 

c:if’¥¥OOF. TEACHERS SHOIIFP 

^read the Phrenological Journal, and leara^^ 
and teach tlieir students according to ^terapera^^^^ 

capacity. Also to govern^th^^wise^y^Oniy^f2^^ y 

IF YOU are n®t well su^glied ^te berries see 

LtNS Adv tisement, pa*:e <o, itiis ^ __ 

To Advertisers. 

Agricultural aud 

The Best Advertising Mediums. 

ITTE LISTS of botli classes, and can li> 
senad"ve7tlsSsin»y °f at Publishers’lowest 

Cash ^ SMITH, 17 1 Broadway, New York. 

KEKPWBIA^^dR^ 

Advertisement of Herald of Henlth, page rz. 
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(Business Notices $2.S0 per Agate Line of Space.) 

e 

GEEAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 

ALWAYS 

A WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENT. 


AVe have many inquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) asking 
■what discount we make to the Trade from ■ our prices as 
published in the Prick List. These are our lowest 
wholesale prices. We consider ourselves only a Wholesale 
Corporation, and we have but one price. 

The way in which we came to break packages at all, was 
that during the high prices of Teas we furnished parties 
with packages as small as five pounds. Our fame spread 
far and wide; and parties with small means thouglit it very 
hard to be compelled to pay, elsewhere, about n dollar per 
pound more than we were selling the same goods for, simply 
because they could not afford to buy five pounds of us at 
one time. Therefore, in order to lighten tliese burdens, we 
consented to supply tlieir wants in quantities as small as 
one pound at the wholesale prices. 

Parties of small means wishing for goods to sell, can have 
their orders put up in small packages to suit their trade, but 
we cannot make any reduction in price, as our profits for 
the last six years have not averaged more than two cents 
per pound. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri¬ 
can houses, leaving out 9 f the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

1st.—The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in tliis country have made their immense 
fortunes through tlieir houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in tlie purchase of Teas. 

3d.—Tlie Importer makes a profit of 30 to 00 per cent, in 
many cases. . 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages! at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5tli.—The Speculator sells it to the AVliolesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The AVliolesalc Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th.—The Whole.salc Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th —The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all theproflt 
he can get. 

■ AVhen you have' added to these eight profits as man 3 ’’ 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will’ be perceived what 
the consumer has to paj'. And now we propose to sliow 
why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception' of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresli, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them iu New York, as the List of prices will 
sliow. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

From the New York Tribune. 

A SuccESSFtri. Enterprise —The Great American Tea 
C o-MPANY commenced business in ISGO in this city. They 
now occupy six large stores and employ about 250 persona, 
their sales of Tea and Coffee amounting to.$90,000 per week. 
Their success shows ■what ability and enterprise will ac¬ 
complish. It is simple enough. Their sales being large, 
they are of course in a position to sell their goods for a 
smaller profit on eacli pound. In their advertisements in 
the Tribune, from time to time, they fully explain their 
system of doing business, and from tlie many letters received 
from all parts of the countrj', we judge that their customers 
arc well satisfied. 


PRICE EI8T: 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

GREEN TEAS, SOc., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

JTAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 per pound. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Gunpowder), $1.25, best $1.50 per lb. 

The most convenient club form is shown below: 

Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 5,1866. 

To the Great American Tea Company. 

Sirs: Please send the within order (the 7th I have sent). 


by express as before, with bill for collection. Nearly all my 
first Club have sent again, which is a proof we are satisfied. 
I should like to see the advertisement of a new Tea which I 
have been told you sell (probably Long Arm). Please be 
careful that no nails protrude through the box—it is a long 
way to Missouri. Tours truly, 

JOHN V. HIBBERT. 


1 

Ib Gunpowder. 



..$1.25 

1 

a Black, Best. 

...D.Holt. 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

2 

a Gunpowder. 

...A. Lodge. 


1.25.. 

.. 2.!)0 

2 

a Young Hyson. 

.. .H. L. Russell. 

.at 

1.25.. 

.. 2.50 

2 

a Young Hyson. 

.. .C. Purnell. 


1.25.. 

.. 2.50 

2 

a Gunpowder. 

...C. Purnell.. 


1.25.. 

.. 2..50 

4 

a Gunpowder. 



1.25.. 

.. 5.00 

1 

a Gunpowder. 


.at 

1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

2 

a Gunpowder. 

...Edwin Clogg. 


1.2.5.. 

.. 2.50 

3 

a Gunpowder. 


.at 

1.25.. 

.. 3.75 

8 

a Gunpowder. 

...Wm. Kelley. 


1.25.. 

.. y.75 

1 

a Best Black. 



1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

2 

a Imperial. 

...A. C. Shaw. 


1.25.. 

.. 2.50 

1 

a Imperial. 


..at 

1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

2 

a Imperial. 


. .at 

1.25.. 

.. 2.50 

1 

a Imperial. 


..at 

1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

1 

a Imperial. 

...T. J. Williams.. 

..at 

1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

3 

a Yoiing Hyson. 


.at 

1.25.. 

.. 8.25 

1 

a Bqst Gunpowder.... 


..at 

1.50.. 

,.. 1.50 

1 

a Best Gunpowder... 



1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

5 

a Uncolored Japan... 



1.’25.. 

.. 6.75 

1 

a Imperial. 


..at 

1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

1 

a Uncolored .Japan... 



1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

1 

a UncoloredJapan... 



1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

1 

a Imperial. 



1.25.. 

.. 1.'25 

1 

a Imperial. 


..at 

1.25 


1 

a Uncolored Japan... 


.at 

1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

1 

a Best Green. 

...S. C. Davis.. 

..at 

1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

1 

a Uncolored Japan... 

.. .H. Martin. 


1.25.. 

... 1.'25 

1 

a Best Black. 



1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

1 

a Best Gunpowder... 

... J. V. Hlbbert.... 


1.50.. 

.. 1.50 


Total.;. 




.$63.50 


P. S.—All towni, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men arc engaged, by CLunBiNQ together, can re¬ 
duce the cost of their Teas and Cofi’ees about one-third by 
sending directly to the 


GRE.4T AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 ’Yesey-street, corner of Church. 

Post-Office Box, 5,043 Ne\y-York CitjL 
We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at No. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of 
Cliurch Street—Zar; 7 e double store. 

Parties looking for our store will please bear in mind that 
ours is a large double Store, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
corner of Church-street. Tliis is an important fact to be re¬ 
membered, as there are many otlier Tea Stores in Vesey St. 


and 

§liinsle 



. ’We have the simplest, and we believe the most po'w- 
crful Briclv Maclitne in ■ America, works every kind 
of clay, and with only one pair of Mules, makes 3000 good 

brick per hour, or 4,320 by Steam Power.-Satisfaction 

guaranteed.-Our Re-pressing Machine, with One Man and 

a Boy, will r-epress 4,000 per day. The Empire Shingle Ma¬ 
chine pleases every one that uses it. ABRAM REQUA, 
General Agent, 141 Broadway, New York. 


KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—Sec 
Advertisement “By Mail,” page 77. 

AGENTS wanted for Uus's patent 
scissors sharpener, and Rus’s patent 
knife sharpener—articles wanted in 
every family. Samples sent by 
mail'for 50 cents each. Address 
PECK & SEYMOUR, 

13 6old-st., New Y^.ork. 


BT'ARMEKS REAI> THE 

B- Phrenological Journal, to judge tlie characters of 
animals and man. $2 a year. 


AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 

Splendid Pure Blood Chester White Pigs, Durham, Alder¬ 
ney and Ayrsliire Cattle, Cashmere Goats, Soutli Down, 
(idtswold and Merino Sheep, and all Fancy Breeds of Poul- 
trv sent as Premiums for Subscribers to the AMERICAN 
S'fOCK JOURNAL. Specimen copies free. Address with 
stamp, N. P. BOYER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester County, Pa. 




KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
Advertisement “By Mail,” page 77. 


IJ^OWrjpO ^ETJ^iICH! OK, 
fJNHE J^EY r|^0 JJONEST ^l^rEALTH. 

A practical Guide to Business Success. Adapted 
to all Classes, Trades and Professions. An inval¬ 
uable Compendium of Pacts worth knowing. With 
this “Key to AVealtli,” all mayunlockthe Storehouse 
of Wealth, and learn the true Stepping Stones to 
Fortune.— Selling rapidly.-Highly recommended by the 
Press as “ A "Worlc of Real Merit.” Sample copy 
and certificate of Agency sent post-paid for 50 Cents. 

Address N. Y. PUBLISHING CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 


GENTS 


w 


ANTED. 


Goodye.ar’3 Patent Lamp Oil receiver renders all Lamps 
clean and neat to handle. Ornamental and easily applied. 
Six samples, any size, mailed for 60 cents. 

GOODYEAR & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y'. Room 22. 


See Advertisemet “ ALL NURSERiBS IN 
ONE,” on page 73. 


GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read the 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 73. 


IONA AND ISRAELLA. 

CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NO., PAGE 35. 

If it is true that persona who have eaten no better grapes 
than Concord, can liave no idea of good grapes, still further 
are those from any just idea of the goodness of real wine, or 
of what are the principal constituents of its excellence 
who have only drank the syrups made from the juice of that 
or any of its class. Several j'ears since I felt called upon to 
make tlie declaration that Concord had not made wine, and 
could not make wine. This stands unshaken at the present 
moment by anything that the Concord has produced in any 
quarter. Poor vinegar and various syrups and confections 
have been made from Concord grapes, but no wine. 

Tlie excellence of wine must exist in the grape, and only 
those kinds which possess the requisite characteristic quali¬ 
ties can make wine. Those qualities, and in proper propor¬ 
tion, have never been found to exist in the Concord. It is 
unnecessary to note here its nauseating odor which is even 
more prominent and offensive in the wine than in the grapes. 

I have not space allowed me liere at present to complete 
this Essay, but quite enough to write a full historj' of the 
Concord grape to be read two years hence. “The more it 
was known, the less it was esteemed. Numerous fortunes 
were made by the propagators of it, and more pecuniary in¬ 
terest centered in it in this respect, than in all otlier kinds 
combined,” which “The most capable awd impartial Com¬ 
mittee that ever sat in judgment upon grapes, made their 
best effort to conserve.” The Committee was made thus 
impartial And capable by weeding out of it Charles Down¬ 
ing and Peter B. Mead, who were manifestly unsuited to 
the emergency. 

A few Objections against the IONA 
bpiefly noted: 

“It was destroyed last winter in largo numbers, by being 
thrown out and frozen.” This is sadly true; and all other 
kinds. Concord and Delaware included, bj' their side, suffer¬ 
ed just the same, that were‘subjected to the same treat¬ 
ment, while ail, treated according to the directions of my 
Manual, withstood without Injury. Mr. AVm. Griffith, (late 
President of the Lake Shore 'Wine-Co.,) who was the largest 
sufferer by the unprecedented'winter, writes; “the loss 
was not from want of hardiness in the kinds, and I have lost 
no jot of faith in the Iona. The ten thousand I liad from 
you last season made a very handsome, even growth, and 
are now’having a healthful sleep preparatory to a vigorous 
start next spring. I licrebj'send an order for another ten 
thousand vines, to be sent in early spring.” 

Mr. Mottler was also a large loser, but he has given a pub¬ 
lic statement, that any kind, under like circumstances, must 
have failed equally. (For full account, see Pamphlet.) His 
recent order, greatlj' enlarged over former years, shows, in 
connection with his notes, the present state of his mind on 
the subject. 

It has been alledged, as a great/aw/f, that it did not receive 
the award of the Greeley prize; but I think that lias been 
clearlj’^ shown to be a grievous misfortune ratlier,not chiefly 
to the grape-far otlierwise. 

•It is charged that althpugli unqualifiedly best forttie table, 
it m.ay not he equally excellent for wine. I offer tlie follow¬ 
ing from the Secretary and Manager of the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., who is capable certainly, but perhaps neither “ im¬ 
partial nor disinterested ”: 

Pleasant Valley, Jan., 1867. 

Dr. C. W. Grant, 

I have tried the Iona wine by the severest tests that could 
he furnished, and all of the trials h.ave been verj'satisfactory. 

Taking the best (jatawba wine that has been made as 
“ very good," I should place Delaware next above it in rank; 
Diana, for some qualities, next above that, and Iona above all. 

Placing Iona liy the side of the finest wines of Germany, 
that are not excelled in the world, it docs not suffer in com¬ 
parison in any respect, while it lias some important charac¬ 
teristics entirely its own tliat, in my estimation, place it 
above that of all other grapes with which I am acquainted. 
I intend to plant largely of it, and of that only, and from my 
own experience and fextended observation, confidently rec- 
commend tlie same to my friends. 

Enclosed find order for 10^000 Iona vines No. 1, Vineyard 
Class. 

C. D. Champlin, Secretary, 
Pleasant Valley ’Wine Co. 

An extract from Dr. Charles J. Maj', Hancock Co., Ill.; 
“I propose to plant Iona, and only that hereafter, although 
Delaware does admirably here, and makes excellent wine— 
real wine, whicli tlie Concord never lias done. It is true, 
immense yields of the Concord are recorded, both in this 
vicinity and in Missouri. But did you ever believe that here 
in the West, the Concord does make .a good wine? Did you 
for one moment believe that our soil and climate had so 
changed its nature ? I ask you this, because for a time I 
thought it might he possible. I c«uld not bring mj'self to 
believe it, but thought it possible. Well, we have grown 
Concord grapes in their highest perfection; we have made 
wine from selected berries, using only the ripest and most 
perfect; we liave made the wine in our best arched cellars, 
and have used every thing known to the present age of 
wine-making, to make it perfect, except sugar, and the result 
is, wine that will make a pig squeal. I speak now of pure 

{CONTINUED ON PAGE WHICn SEE.) 
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T II I'A E A L I) E A G L T,—{ILaietas lucocepnalus.)—Drmcn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 

birds—soaring in circles out of sight, without 
perceptibly moving its wings; closing its wings 
and dropping perpendicularly from hiimense 
heights, and witl^the sound of a rushing wind. 

The length of these birds is about 35 to 40 
inches, ancf the spread of the wings about seven 
feet. The plumage of the body and wings is 
brownisli black, that of the thickly feathered 
head and the tail being white, in adult birds only; 
the feet arc yellow, and the beak a paler yellow 


The Eald (.r wiiiul Ileadcul Eagle, is, without 
disiiute, fine Ilf the most sirilcingand beautiful 
of the eagdes, from his dark heavy plumage, white 
licad and tail. There is nothing particularly 
noble about the bird, and many have considered 
it unfortunate! that he was made tiic national em¬ 
blem. Bai i Kaub'S arc occasionally seen in all 
tiie States of th(! Union. In winter they arc fre- 
(jisently (piite common along tlic coast. Wchave 
'III Ill irroups along tlic Sound coast of 


I Connecticut, so tired as to be easily approached, 
j probably having been blown by some storm far 
out to sea, and having made the coast at that 
point. Tills eagle lives upon fish, birds, and 
such animals as it can catch and overpower. 
Often it lets the Fish Hawk catch the fish, and 
then pursues the hawk, thus impeded in its 
flight, forces it to let its prey fall, when, adroitly 
turning, the eagle roblier catches it in the air. 
In certain feats of flight, it surpasses all other 
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Back Volumes Sui>pHed.— The back volumes 
of tl;e Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rnrai life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any de.sired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
18;)7—that is, Vol. IGto Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $ 1.75 each, post¬ 
paid, (or $1,50 if taken at the office). The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 
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Good or ill success in tlie farming operations of 
the season depend very much upon this month— 
much upon the weather of this most variable and 
uncertain of all changeable periods, and more upon 
the farmer’s own ability, promptness and diligence 
to take advantage of events. There are many 
things in the future that we may calculate upon 
with great certainty, and, planning to take advan¬ 
tage of them., be able to turn the uncertainties to 
our good also. We shall have in March 31 days 
and nights—many frosty nights and cold days; 
some storms and rainy days, cold, clear, drying 
northwest winds lapping up the water over the 
fields and drying the fall-plowed furrows. We 
shall have sunshine too, warming the ground and 
breaking the frost fetters. The snow on the hills 
will melt and the streams will swell, sweeping off 
fences and bridges, perhaps. The roads will be 
broken up, traveling hindered, and mails detained, 
going to mill with grain and to town for needed ar¬ 
ticles, will be a labor to be undertaken only by the 
pressure of necessity. Poultry will be laying, and 
clucking or setting. Foxes, minks and other ver¬ 
min will be prowling about. Calves, lambs and 
pigs will be coming into the world; stock will be 
hungry, and we hope, satisfied also. There is work 
to be done and time to do it in. 


Hints A1>ont Worlc. 

Plans for the Month. —We shall all accomplish 
double the work, if it be well laid out, and it will 
be better done.—“What do we want done?”— 
“ How and wdien shall we do it ? ”—Let us make a 
list of the things we want to do most, and then sec 
how fast we can cancel tliem off as done. 

Hired Labor. —If a farmer does not hire any 
labor now, let it be his aim to employ as many men 
as he profitably can, and make arrangements to do 
so as soon as he can. Hired men are often very 
disagreeable associates, and the wbrst companions 
for one’s children, but this need not be ; lookout 
at once for good, steady, moral men, and sacrifice 
the profits of the farm rather than have a vicious, 
bad fellow about, though his work be never so 
needed. If we do our part to make the men com¬ 
fortable and do them good, few will ill reward it. 

Buildings. —The winds will find out any insecure 
weather boards and shingles, and play mischief 
with the exposed hay stacks and with thatched 
roofs. Have nails and hammer at hand; stop 
leaks ; see that door and shutter fastenings are se¬ 
cure, and that board fences, posts of w'hich are 
loosened by the frost, are not prostrated by the wind. 

Cellars. —Over-haul the roots, put them in bins 
or boxes, or make fresh heaps of sound ones only; 
clean out cellars, air and white wash; stop rat-holes 
with coal tar and mortar, said to be rat-proof. 

Braining .— While 'the frost is coming out of the 
ground, and the soil of plowed side-hills is liable 
to slide, look to it that no water finds its way upon 
such spots, or great damage may ensue. Open 
surface drains with the hoe, pick, or mattock, so 
that surface water may flow off upon sward ground 
or where it will not wash off the soil. Such water 
from cart paths, roads, or plowed fields brings with 
it, upon the meadows and pastures, a wealth of en¬ 
richment, not to be lost. The advantage of 

Irrigation can hardly be over-estimated. If a 
brook can be turned to flow at will (your will) over 
a piece of meadow, even in the crudest and simplest 
way, by all means try it, and then profit by ex¬ 
perience to extend the system, or rather, profit by 
the experience of others and use the best system. 

Grain Fields are especially liable to injury from 
washing, and surface drains on them should be 
kept free. Top-dressings of plaster, bonedust, 
superphosphate, guano, fine fowl-house compost, 
.home-made poudrette and such things are applied 
with great advantage at this season. 


Clover and Grass Seed may be sown on winter grain ; 
best on a still day, after a light snow, which may 
have fallen on frost-cracked and thawing ground. 

Plowing should be done as soon as the ground is 
drj' enough, but not one hour before; better wait a 
week or two than compact the soil, so that it will 
dry into hard clods, which will last for months. 

Peas may be sown as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to plow well, often in March, in this lati¬ 
tude ; they may be sown broad cast, alone or mixed 
with oats, or in drills. On warm, earl}”^ spots the 
drill culture maj' be recommended. The soil should 
be in good order for a heavy crop of oats, and 
deeply plowed, then jilow shallow (4-inch) furrows, 
and in cvei'y third furrow scatter the peas, throwing 
in twelve to fifteen to the running foot. If you 
have time these may be picked for marketing green, 
and if not, the crop will be ripe enough to cut and 
cure, and leave the ground for summer plowing, 
and wheat, cabbages or turnips may follow. 

/Seeds.—Procure, and test the vitality of all seeds. 
Houses need very thorough grooming, and the 
feet and legs should be washed and kept clean, long 
fetlocks trimmed off, and any redness or cracking 
of the skin or heels treated with iiine tar and 
grease, or an ointment of lard and turpentine. 
These applications are either of them very good for 
chafed shoulders, sprains, or harness galls. Blanket 
carefully if exposed to the wind or cold when warm. 

Working Oxen. —Protect from storms ; feed well; 
use the card freely ; impose hard labor gradually; 
have well fitting j okes, and if their necks become 
tender, give a day or two of rest, and grease the 
spot, rubbing the grease well in. Aw'ettowelon 
the neck, with a piece of blanket bound over it, 
kept on one night, and the neck greased well the 
next day, will, it is said, cure a very tender neck 
between Saturday night and Monday morning. 

Cows. —Give good care, personal attention, and 
roomy box stalls to cows about to calve. They 
may need assistance, and suffer much or evmn die 
ibr lack of it. If milk is worth much the 

Calves should be removed from their dams at 
once, and brought up on skimmed milk gruel. Tlie 
cow misses the calf least if she never even licks it; 
but we w'ould rather she should worry more, when 
she loses her calf after a day or two, than deprive 
her of the satisfaction oflovingand licking it awhile. 

Lice, from many causes, show themselves, espe¬ 
cially among ill-kept stock, more in spring than at 
any other season. They cannot stand regular card¬ 
ing and brushing, but if very bad, should be treated 
to an application of alum water, 'with a good I’ub- 
bing, and subsequent carding and greasing, on the 
same day of two or three weeks in succession. 
Mercurial ointment (unguentum), is sure death 
to the lice, and to the ox too, if too much be used. 
A lump as big as a hazelnut, rubbed up with a table, 
spoonful or more of lard is enough for an ox. 
Rub it in behind the horns and along the spine, 
then spread it by thoroughly rubbing with straw. 
Keep the animal from exposure to wet or storms. 

Sheep. —Mutton sheep may be yeaning this month. 
Separate ewes and give them warm quarters, with a 
few extra roots or other feed. 

Hogs. —Isolate breeding sows, give warm pens and 
treatment as before directed. Keep others at work 
in the manure, giving sods, etc., to be worked over. 

Ibultry. —Give chance to run and scratch and dust 
themselves. Save eggs for setting, and make sure 
of a few clutches of early chickens for winter layers. 

Fieldwork of a miscellaneous kind there will be 
no lack of Get out and cart off stones loosened 
by the frost. Reset fence posts, or w'alls, where 
needed, with spuds, spades, and hoes ; clear out the 
bull-thistles, docks, and all biennial weeds that 
show themselves. Remove also any rubbish from 
fields and fence rows. Open ditches and mend roads, 

Mamire. —Haul out while the ground is frozen or 
after it is settled. Spread at once, whether for 
plowing under or for top dressing, but put it on no 
spots where flowing surface water will wash it 
away. It is best to plow it under at once, unless it 
be well made compost, which will bear weathering. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 

Tlic next worst tliln" to bcint? too late, is bcin" 
too carlj’. As soon as tlic snows disappear, thccn- 
tbusiastic cultivator is desirous of be^innini^ out of 
dni>r openitions. He hxs read and planned all win¬ 
ter, and iiuw wishes to execute. How tedious it is 
to wait untii the ground is in “working order,” 
and ready to receive trees, vines, or seeds. Yet wc 
inn-t wait, and the time required for soil to be fit 
to work wilt depend upon its natural or artificial 
tirainage. Let this springs’ experience of those who 
have to wait for the waters to subside, einphasi/.e 
our often repeated injunction, to drain the orchard, 
vineyard, or kitchen garden, if the soil be at all re¬ 
tentive. Look over the notes of the two proceeding 
months and see if some preparatory work is not 
there suggested which is still undone, and do not 
delay sending orders to nursci^-men and seedmen. 

and Xiirsery. 

Many trees will be purchased this month, and we 
would give a word of caution against the common 
pnicticc of ordering large trees. A small, well 
erown tree with an abundance of small roots, is 
greatly to be preferred to a tall, much branched 
one, with its large roots chopped oft'in the digging. 
Some of the best Avestem orehardists prefer trees 
one year from the bud or graft, to any other. 

Il-fl-in at once trees th.at arrive before you .are 
ready to plant; bury their roots well in a sandy 
place,and they may remain for weeks without injury. 

HajU whenever the soil is ready, taking care to 
first trim mutilated roots, and shorten back the top; 
planting will generally be left until next month. 

luaects are always to be looked after. See notes 
for January and the article on the canker-worm, on 
p.age 102. If sm.all cottony spots, looking like 
mould, arc seen, they arc th« far too common 
■\Voolly-Aphis, and for this the best remedy is the 


had. The Wilson is the variety still the most gen¬ 
erally reliable, though there are many better sorts 
that succeed in favorable situations 

Ndekberries .—The sooner they are planted the 
better. Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early arc among 
the ucAver kinds, and the Ncav RocheUc is noAV so 
Avell knoAvn as to need no description. 

Raspberries, also need early planting, as, like 
blackberries, the shoots push early, and arc liable to 
be broken if they have made much groAvth. The 
Philadelphia and the Clark arc tAVO of the most 
promising ncAV sorts. For the many older varieties, 
of these and other plants, consult the catalogues. 


Kitclicn Ciardeii. 

Except where glass, as hot-beds or cold-frames, 
is in use, the Avork in this latitude is still mainly 
preparatory, and but little is gained, as a general 
thing, by commencing gardening operations before 
next month. In dry or well drained soils, 

Riombtg may be done, but only AA'hen their condi¬ 
tion Avill admit of thorough pulverization. Recol¬ 
lect that ground for a garden can hardly be too 
thoroughly Avorked or too highly enriched. 

Manure, especially if Avell rotted, should be ap¬ 
plied Avith a liberal hand; on stiff soils, coarser 
manure may be used, and on sandy ones, apply peat 
Avith ashes, or pcatAvith lime, if at command. One 
of the best gardens Ave ever Avorked, AV'as so sandy 
that it would bloAV when dry, but by the aid of muck 
and ashes Ave gained astonishing crops. As to 
Uot-beds, we have already said sufficient in the 
article. Profits from Sm.all Places, p. 03, Avhere some 
hints on cold-frames, and a substitute, Avill be found. 
The novice, in the use of glass, especially if over 
a hot-bed, needs to be told of the importance of 
Ainni/.—He Avill learn it after having a crop or 
two scorched by the suu, but that is rather expen¬ 
sive knowledge. Not only seedlings, but plants 
that h.vve been wintered and escaped damage from 
cold, arc noAV liable to be burned; heucc. 


Hofl Soap \Vash, Avhich may be applied with advan- 
Uge, even if no insects arc visible. Make as strong 
.a.s it will Avork; it removes not only insects and 
their eggs,but p.arasitic plants and loose bark as avcII. 

Girdled trees must be attended to as soon as the 
injury i.s discovered. Where the girdling is com¬ 
plete, the tree may often be saved by connecting 
the bark above and below the Avound, by means of 
cions Avhittlcd to a thin chamfer at each end, and 
inserted beneath the Kark. Cover with wax or 
grafting clay, or simply bandage securely, and put 
a mound of earth around the tree largo enough to 
cover the wounded portion. 

Grafting should not be done too soon. It is 
time enough when tlie swelling of the buds shoAvs 
t hat vegetation is active. Continue to secure cions, 
and preserve as heretofore directed. Cut back 
Stocks budded last year, if the bud is sound. 


rriiit Ciarden. 

Trees in this department will need the care indi- 
ated under Orchard. 

Grape vines that were laid down may be uncovered 
s soon ns severe weather is over. In planting new 
incs cut them b.ack to two or three buds, provided 
he nurseryman has not done it before sending 
licm. In any system of training, a single cane is 
ill that should be groAA'n the first year. 

Cuttings of currant, grape, etc., arc to be set out 
.s soon as the soil is ready. It cannot he too often 
cpeatcd, that much of the success of this kind ot 
.ropagation, depends upon pressing the soil firmly 
iroiiml the lower end of the cuttings. 

Oirr-ma—Set out plants early. The Versailles 
, the bc.st red, and the White Grape the best AAdnte 
riicrc are many A'arictics, only such in name. an 

Gooseberric*-on\y the American sorts arc to be 
mmmended for general cultivation, and among 
hose the Houghton is one of the most reliable, 
iome of the English sorts will do for amateurs to pet. 

Slraicberrics should have the beds all ready for 
Ihcm, and the plants be set as early as they can be 


Cold-frames Avill need frequent attention, and in 
the case of lettuce and cabbage wintered over, if 
the plants are properly hardened, the glass may he 
rcmoA'ed altogether, and used OA'cr other frames. 

Seeds.—By all means order at once, and if roots of 
any kind, or cabbage or other plants, have been 
AA'intcred OA’cr for seed-raising, put them out, the 
hast of the month, in a dry rich spot, and do not 
plant allied varieties near each other. More atten¬ 
tion to seed-raising Avould lessen the complaints of 
bad seed. It Avould be a good thing if the members 
of local clubs would each agree to raise one or tAvo 
sorts of seeds. By doing thus, greater purity and 
perfection could be attained, and each community 
could raise ncaidy all its OAvn seed. 


1 seeds should be tried, if any doubt exists as to 
rcliabilitj'. Count out a dozen or twenty, put 
I in a box or pot of earth in a warm place, keep 
t, but not too wet, and see the proportion that 
s! If half the number groAV, it Avill be safe to 
t them. Look over the article on page 52, (last 
th,) and see if you ha\’e all the needed 
uLdenees in the Garden.-Thosc mentioned 
figured there are great helps to save labor. 
paragus.-Bomova the litter from old beds as 
as severe weather is over, and if there is not a 
I dressing of short manure left on the bed, put 
iomc good manure and fork it in. Apply a 
sin"- of 2 to 3 jiounds of s.alt to the square yard, 
seed for new plants as early as the soil is ready, 
rich bed, in rows a foot apart. Where ncAV plan- 
ms are to be made, have the ground highly 
ured and deeply worked. Set good one or two 
old plants, and cover the croAvns 2 or 3 inches, 
best way for family gardens is to have beds 
feet wide, one roAv in the center, and one a foot 
1 each edge, the plants nine inches in the row. 
hubarb should have the bed manured the same 
jr asparagus ; plants may be forced as directed 
month. Make new beds before the plants stai t. 
ide old roots, as soon as the frost is out, with a 
•p spade to have a piece of root AVith each eye. 
nion«.-Of the Potato variety. Top onions aud 


sets may be got in early. Put the Potato and Top 
sorts, 4 or 5 inches apart, in one foot rows. Sets 
may be put in 9 inch roAvs, and 3 inches apart All 
these bulbs need to be covered, aud all the better if 
the ground is rolled to pack it closely around them. 

lias should be soAvn early. Wc hear good ac¬ 
counts of Carter’s First Crop, and there arc several 
other e.arly ones offered. Daniel O’Rourliie, where 
it can be had good, is the best knoAvn early sort. 

Roots, such as Parsnip and Salsify, should be taken 
out of the ground before they begin to groAV, and 
all plants protected during the winter, such as 
Spinach, uncovered and thinned for use as soou 
as it starts to grow. Sow in a Avarm corner seeds 
of early varieties of 

Carrot, radish, cress, lettuce, and other things, 
according to locality and season. 

Chives come very early in spring, and are in such 
demand that, near large cities, they arc forwarded 
in frames. Cut the leaves as soon as large enough. 


Flower Garden and Fawn. 


Considerable preparatory' work can be done here, 
and if any ncAv improvements are to be made, have 
them Avell un der way. 

Roads should receive more attention than they 
generally do ; in this we include drives and paths 
of all kinds. A good, dry road or walk is a great 
comfort, and the reverse is a nuisance. The best 
part of a road is out of sight. Those who arc 
troubled to get rid of their stone, need have no 
anxiety as long as there is a bad road on the place. 
Excavate 2 or 3 feet, fill in Avith large stones, upon 
these put smaller ones, diminishing the size as the 
surface is reached, and finish off with coarse gravel, 
and then a coat of finer; roll Avell, and there Avill bo 
a road that Avill need little mending, and fit to travel 
in all weathers; besides, such a road does much 
toAvards draining the ground through Avhich it 
passes, and may be built Avith a vicAv to drainage. 

Raivns are seldom seen in a satisfactory state of 
perfection. Here the Avork must begin low down, 
and drains be put in Avhere they Avould be re¬ 
quired for a garden crop. Manure, jiIoav, subsoil, 
grade and level with great care, soav and roll. Do 
the work as soou as the season will admit of it. 
Blue Grass or June Grass Ave have found to be satis¬ 
factory. In using the mixed seeds, sold under the 
name of LaAvn Grass, Ave liaA'e not been successful. 
The White Clover, generally, killed out everything 
else, but this Avas on the light and poor soil. 

Roots, of herbaceous perennials, of all kinds that 
have been in place tAvo or three years, will do all 
the better if divided and reset. Do this early, and 


beral with the surplus. Do all necessary 
•ansplanting of shrubs and hardy herbaceous 
ts before vegetation starts, and finish up the 
■unmg of shrubs, if not done. Do not hurry to 
neover tender plants, that have been protected 
traw or .other shelter. There will still be a, suc- 
ion of AA'arm days and cold nights that will be 
e injurious to them than steady severe cold. 
lant hedges, edging, shrubs and trees on the 
1 as soon as the ground can be worked, and the 
its be procured. Set out the vaiious 
limbers Avherever they are appropriate, and if 
ns arc lacking to buy, go to the woods and fence 
s and get Virginia Creeper and Waxwork, that 
everywhere common. Every country home 
aid have a veranda, with several climbers upon it. 
rardy Annuals.-All those that come from self- 

n seeds, such as Larkspur, Whitlavia, Candy- 

, and most of the California things do best 
m warm, as soon as frost leaves, but the 
inder Annuals must be kept back until the 


Gicen and Hot-Houses. 

heat of the sun will render less fuel neces- 
Give air freely on mild days, but close up 
before the air gets chilly. 

,agation will demand the chief attention, as a 
stock of bedding plants is needed m most 
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gardens where there is a greeii-housc. Verbenas, 
Bouvardias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Ageratuins, 
and all such things may be multiplied in any quan¬ 
tity. The chief point in propagating from cuttings 
is to keep the temperature of the house 10° to 15° 
lower than that of the cutting bench, which should 
be from 65° to 75°. Put in a good stock of 

ChrysmntJiemums, for tliey are generally forgotten, 
as they do not bloom until quite late. The best 
plants are raised from cuttings. Sow seeds of 

Tender Annuals, and when large eimugh, pot them 
off and set strong plants for use out of doors. 

Camellias, and other liard-wooded shrubs, will 
now be making a new growth, and will need more 
care in watering, and may be put in a warmer place. 
Prune, if not already done. The Camellia “ breaks” 
very readily, and may be cut at will, with the prob¬ 
ability tliat branches will start in abundance. 

Azaleas will now be in bloom, and those that are 
in demand may be brought in a warmer place. 
Give sufficient water when in flower. Keep the 
better of the green fly and of other insects by 

Fumigation with tobacco, and whenever an insect 
of any kind appears on a plant, do not rest until 
that plant has been attended to ; prbicipiis dbsta, 
or in plain English, “nip in the bud,” should be 
the motto of the gardener in treating insects. 

Forcing Plants, that have been kept in cold frames, 
may be brought forward, if not already done. 

Bulbs, such as Tuberoses and Lilies, may be had 
in flower earlier, if they are started in pots ready 
to turn out into the ground in warm weather. 

Cold drapery. 

Avoid starting the vines before their growth can 
be pushed rapidly, and to this end the house must 
be kept cool by opening the doors and ventilators. 
While preserving a low temperature, avoid sudden 
changes. In northern localities, it is not safe 
to start the vines before n,ext month generally. 

Apiary in March.— PreparedbgM. Quin- 
Inj .—In consequence of the scanty stores provided in 
most places, the last season, bees may yet be in 
danger of starving. If your hives have moveable 
combs lift them out, and if there is no sealed honey, 
the bees should be fed. To examine box hives, invert 
them, if possible, in the sun. Sealed honey will be 
near the top, and may be seen by clear sunlight. 
This should be done in the cool morning. Should the 
bees be disturbed, use smoke to quiet them, and 
drive them from places you want to inspect. Sealed 
honey is best to feed bees; strained honey will do, 
but it is scented farther. If none of any kind is to be 
had, sugar may be used. Add hot water and make a 
syrup about the consistence of honey. Feeding is 
done best at the top of the hive at this season. The 
feed may be put in a shallow dish, sprinkling cut 
straw upon it, to prevent the bees from drowning. 
Or a piece of old honey comb may be laid on the top, 
and a few spoonfuls poured into the cells every day 
or two. Trail a little down into the hive, till the bees 
learn the way to the feed dish ; feed at piglit. Cover 
all with a tight, close-fitting box. This is the 
season when bees are disposed to pillage. Feeding 
is apt to induce it. A queenless hive is in danger 
of robbery; so is a eolony very much weakened. 
The true condition of every stock should be ascer¬ 
tained now. Change bottom boards. Have one 
clean and dry on which set the liive. Examine 
among the chips, dead bees and filth, for young im¬ 
mature bees or eggs; any seen indicate the pres¬ 
ence of a queen. Clean this bottom board and use 
it for the next hive. A queenless colony should be 
united with a weak one containing a queen. All 
weak colonies sliould have their entrances con¬ 
tracted, to allow room for only one bee to pass. 
Dead bees in masses between the combs should be 
removed before becoming moldy, or, ifalrcadj'so, 
cut out the combs as far as the mold extends. Feed¬ 
ing flour as food for young bees takes attention 
from robbing. Rye, ground fine and unbolted, seems 
to be the best; mix "with bran or cut iiay. An aver¬ 
age of three or four pounds to the hive is suffi¬ 
cient. Place it in the sun, but out of the wind. 

In setting out bees from the cellar, endeavor to 
have eaeh occupy tlie stand of tlie last year. Choose 
a warm day, but not too Avarm. It sometimes liap- 
pens in large apiaries, ^vhcre a few are set out at a 
time, tliat the first ones, having been out a day or 
two and everything in order, commence robbing. 
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Annuad SuBscr.iPTiox Teems (always In advance): $l..50 
eacli for less than four copies: Pour to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papers arc addressed to each name. 
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LAST,.MARCH, 

A <»re;at Masay I*ersoMS filled up their 
Premium Clubs, Avhich had been previously begun, and 
receiA^ed the valuable articles they desired from our list. 

A C»reat Many started new Club 

lists cffter the first of March, and filled them up in a brief 
time, and these also received very valuable articles. 

THIS„.MARCH, 


us have a good premium club at every post-ofllce in all the 
land, and the humbug business will die of starvation. 

NAell, look over our premium list, choose the 
premium you would like, take a copy of the paper, sally 
out among neighbors and friends, in your own neigh¬ 
borhood and elsewhere (for premium dubs need not be 
all at one post-office), and in a brief time the desired num¬ 
ber of subscribers can be gathered, and the premium 
secured. A full description of the premiums Avill be sent 
free to any one desiring it. Any Specimen numbers, 
cards and shoAV bills needed, Avill be supplied free» 

Oar premiums are all 7'eally valuable artides, such as 
Ave can cheerfully recommend to our friends. By whole¬ 
sale purchases, by adA^ertising arrangements, etc., we are 
able to supply them as premiums on far better terms than 
we could buy and sell them, and we thus pay our can¬ 
vassers much more than we could possibly do in cash. 

I^^We take so TTMch pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium, list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


Xliree Xlioiisaiid. I*ersoits, at least, 
may fill up the Premium Clubs for Avhich they have al¬ 
ready sent some names, and receive the desired premiums. 

Seventeen Xliousnnd Otl&ers, (one 
at each P. O.) may start now and make up a iww Premi¬ 
um Club, and secure the excellent premiums... .This is 

A GOOD MONTH 

Xo Secure Snl»scril>ers. People are 
beginning in earnest to plan out the SPEESTG WORK, 
in the FIELD, in the ORCHARD, in the GARDEN, 
around the HOUSE, and in the HOUSE. They feel, or 
ought to feel, the necessity of gathering every hint and 
suggestion they can obtain from others. They will get a 
great many valuable and profitable hints from the Agricul¬ 
turist, if some one will sIioav them the paper, explain Avhat 
it is, and ask them to subscribe for a year . .More than 

PrciMiiim Names 

have been sent in already this year, besides the regular 
subscribers; and Ave have had the pleasure of sending out 
a very large number of the excellent articles named in the 
table (next column.) But the supply of prremimns is un¬ 
limited, and all toho want them may get them .. .At nearly 

EVERY POST OFFICE 


in the United States and British Provinces, there are per¬ 
sons enough Avho Avould be benefited by the Agriculturist, 
to make up one or more large premium dubs. Prom some 
single post-offices, even in small country toAvns, Av'e have 
received premium lists of one, tAVO, and three hundred 
subscribers, gathered by enterprising persons. It only 
needs some one to shoAV the paper, explain its adA'anta- 
ges, and tell hoAV cheap it is, to secure a subscription in 
every family. Why! for less than 3 cents a Aveek (or 
less than the cost of a cigar), each subscriber gets a paper 
containing, during the year, over Ten Thousand BoUars 
tcorth of original Engravings, besides reading matter that 
costs nearly or quite Fifteen Thousand Dollars. In a mul¬ 
titude of cases reported to us, single hints in this paper 
have been Avoi-th scores of dollars, and often hundreds. 

We have abundant CAddence that during ISfiG this paper 
saved to the people of the country millions of dollars, by 
its exposures of Humbugs alone. The Ncav York SAvin- 
dlers have confessed that their business has nearly ceased 
to pay in the Northern and Middle States “ on account of 
the muss raised by that Judd’s paper,” and noAv they haA^e 
gone to Avork vigorously down South,Avherc its circulation 
Avas disturbed by the war, and is not yet fully restored, 
though it is rapidly finding its Avay everyAvhere there. Let 


Number 
of Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at at 
$150 $1 


Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty- 
three Premiums. Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 75 inclusive, will each he delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, {at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 

Table of I*remiums and Terms, . g 
For Volume 26— (1867). 

-S S 

Open, to all—No Competition, g 

No. Names of Premium Articles. _^ 

X—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) $5 00 
Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds) $5 00 
3 —Nursery Stock (.Any kinds desired) ... .$20 00 

A—Iona Grape Vines (VZofNo. 1).$18 00 

5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. 1 ) ..$12 oo! 

G—Japan Lilies (la Bulbs) . .$6 OO' 

7— Sewing Machine ( Wheeler <6 Wilson) . $55 CO' 

8 — Sewing Machine (Grover dk Baker) . $55 OO! 

O—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring)..^!) oo' 

XO—Sewing Machine (Florence^ .$63 Co! 

XX—Sewing Machine (Willcox efc Gibbs) _ $55 OO! 

Xii—Sewing Machine (Howe's) ...$60 OOj 

X'i—Washing Machine (Doty's) . $14 oo 

14— Clothes Wringer (Best—Univei'sal) .$10 Oo! 

15— Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated) .$50 00 

16— Castors aarf Fniit Basket (do. do.)....$30 00| 

X7—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.) ,...$18 00' 

X 8 —One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.) _$7 5 o! 

XG—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) _$15 001 

HG—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)... $15 00 
aX—Piano (Best Steinway ck Son's 7-octa»e)$625 OOi 
H'Z—Melodeon, 5-octave(G.A.Prince tf:Co.’s)$112 00' 

a^—Melodeon, i-octave (do, do.) .$67 00 ' 

HA—Ladies' Gold Watch (Beautiful) .$100 00' 

fJ5 —Silver Watch (Valuable Time Keeper). •is'i 50i 

HG—Double Barrel Gun (Very good) . $30 00| 

H7—Speiicer'sBreach-loadingBifle(HunUng)^ao 00 
H 8 —T 00 I Chest (First Quality of Tools).. 50l 

29— Case of Mathematical Instruments _$9 00, 

30— Caso of Mathematical Instruments .$15 OO' 

SX—Morton's Best iVo. 6 Gold Pen (Silver Case)$5 75 ; 

IXH—-Morton's Best No.bGfild Pen(SilverCase.)iii 50 

‘A2i—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) .$18 00 

3A—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) _ $12 00 

35— Rdci'cye Mowing Machine, No. 2.$125 00! 

36— Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc .$20 .50 

37— The Aquarius or Water Thrower .$11 OO' 

38— American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) .$80 00 

39— Wor cester's Great Illustrated DicUonary^Vi 00 
AO—Any Back Volume Agriculturist) 

AX—Any Two Back Volumes do. 

AH—Any Three do. do. 

A3—Any Four do. do. 

44— Any Five do. do. 

45— Any Six do. do. 

AG—Any Seven do. do. 

A7—Any Eight do. do. 

48 —Any Nine do. do. 

A9—Vois. XVI to XXV 
50 —Any Back Volume Agriculti 
5X—Any Too Back Volumes 


BH—Any Three do. 
53—Any Four do. 
5A—Any Five do. 

55—Any Six do. 
5G—Any Seven do. 

57— Any Eight do. 

58— Any Nine do. 

59— Vols. XVIto XXV 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


GO—Genesee Farmer, 1858-1865,8 Uo/s. 

61 —Dow iiing'sLandscape Oardeni’g' 

Vfi—Cuni mings (b Miller's Architect. 

63— A $10 Library (YourChoice).. 

64— A S15 Library do. 

65— A $20 Library do. 

66— A $25 Library do. 

67— A $30 Library do. 

68— A $35 Library do. 

69— A $40 Library do. 

70— A .$45 Library do. .. 

71— A ,$50 Library do. 

72— A $60 Library do. 

7'3—A%75 Library do. 

74—A ,$100 Library do. ..j 

7.5—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms beloio.)\ 

7G—Sewing Machine (Finkle <0 Lyon) .$60 00, 

77—One Dozen Pocket Lanterns .$9 00' 



1550 

400 

295 

400 

158 

150 

275 

190 

.55 

42 

90 

Gi 

4.^0 

IOC 

&= 

32.5 

66 

20 

2f' 

38 

4'; 

.54 

61 

GS 

71 

81 

SC 

21 

86 

48 

6 ( 

71 

82 

9! 

162 

U( 

116 

71 

46 


60 240 
12 48 
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isiiT. 


«Hd anil ! count in preinitiin lists. 

<Mir pri'iiiiiiiiiH nrc stun Iur>l articles, iiiul enough 
c . <■ . : '.o Miiip y alt calls for premiums for six 

rii ' ‘ -i. Ill cry caiiv.tsser can take ai>uadaat time, but 
.\h fant as sut;-crl ins ure obtained, send them 
a :i.: t: at t ie 'ii'i cr’bers may begin to receive the 
paiHT , ai.d when ai. the names that can be obtained are 
fo:«a- led, -coi't the prcmiunf. and it viill be promptly 
■li. aUhe l. To save mistake' and keeping accounts, srnd 
u a ' 1 a list of nii.virj, tht exai-t subscription money. 
lleinit la Post Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
N. V. (■ ty ; if these can not tie liad, register money letters. 

J~’' lis orj' liuilie dr-ii-fneit for a premium list must 
I-: . ■ , / iviiEN s,)it in. (We can not count otliers.) 

E^'or De**cri|»tloii of the several premiums 

s.-r 1 i. -.o ir: . 4 pages 349 to 35i, or apply for 
a l>>’s-.riplivc List, which will be furnished free and po.st- 
p.dd. \\ c have room here for only the following: 

>o, to 7 1—^iJoosl —These 

.• -• Iffted by the recipients, from any of the books 
n tm-'d in Ihe i;-”! in this column. The books will be 
e- .re.- it f't o of cost, by mail or express. 

> 0 . 70 —<iJ«-ncr:il lto«»lc l*r<*iuiiiiu.— 

Anvime not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
oti ■ii' ing any numtier of names ?ibove 25, may select 
11. . from the iUt (below), to the amount of 10 cents 
f... each suo-ciiber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cco ,, f each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
to the amount of CO cents for e.ac.h name at 
This offer is only for clubs of 2a or more. 


eaci: 


The 


books Uill be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

‘Fur ' at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
fc-rwar.lcd by mall, on receipt of price. ZW~ All 

ti - '•.re incluiled in Our Tremiums, Sos. 63 to 73, above. 

\n- ids I,. F. Rural .Architecture.$} f*? 

Ad i. H !;. I,., American Farm Hook .^ 

4 _i.. Agricultural Annual. 1861 . paper, jOc.; cloth .0 


101,000 


OaU. 

23,4-13 

19,033 

9,29S 


1 00 


Ml. Di: ca-es of Homcstlc .Anlmalt.. , 

k ..’ric.oi Horticultural Annual, I'klT, paiier, 50c.; cloth 1 . 

Ai can Bird Fancier. "j 

Ai.icrican Rc.e < ulturlst... , 2 

\ic ic.in Weeds ami I 'Cfnl Plants. c 

tore, by Cummings & .Miller. 


\.cldt etnre, by Cummings ec ... ™ 

H. ii. Ufa P ulterer’s ( ompanlon.. 

H nl's Ihitd.lt Fancier. , l- 

Itr ck’s Sew H.iok of Flowers. J 

p, -d ;•= Flo., r Harden Directory. } 

Il l -I’s F mlly Kitchen Gardener. J ^ 


Ilui r’s g.'tabl. i of America. . 

( ii.jt U'.n’s Grape-Grower^ .. • 

t n):' •It’s .American Gardener.... 

Ci.'.c's -i. W.; American F'rult Hook... - 

.. 

I) t i l s Modern Horse Doctor. • 

i>adds (ico. ii.; .American Cattle Doctor.. 

iiaiia’s Muck Manual. 

I tog and Gun Hooper's)... 


.'. paper’,Cloth.. 


1 50 
1 50 
1 25 
GO 
8 00 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 

The following coiulen»ed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Feb. IG, 18G7, and also for the same mouth last year; 

1. xnANSA-crrioNS at thk nkw-yokk makkrts. 
ItKCEiPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24daygf/mm’thl01.000 !«,000 14,000 3,600 57,000 124.000 

30 days last m’tli299.000 1,473,000 2,078,000 314,000 1,039,000 1,227,000 

Salks. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 

24daysfA/s>nonth, Iftl.OOO 51.3.000 993.000 817,000 408.000 

30 days last monlli, 248,500 681,000 1,7^2,000 218,000 546,000 

3. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
UKCKiprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. OaU. 

21 days 1S67....101.000 a'l.OOO 143.f)00 3,600 57,000 124,000 

23 days 1S6C....109,300 24,500 211,000 0,300 69,500 204,000 

Salks. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Bye. Barley. 

24davslS67. 182.000 515,000 99.3.000 317,000 406,000 

23 days 1866 . 251,000 312,500 936,000 09,000 

3, E.cports from New York, Jan. 1, to Feb. 14: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye, 

1867. 33,950 18,.383 738,296 73,751 

1866.127,251 61,620 616,575 25,427 

1865.198,-225 09,644 53,404 141 

Grold has fluctuated frequently during the month, but 
only to the extent of 4@5 per cent., closing very little 
higher than one mouth ago_The produce and merchan¬ 

dise markets have been quiet. The demand for bread- 
stuffs, whether for home use or for export, has been re¬ 
stricted to the supplying of the pressing wants of buyers. 
The receipts have been light, yet receivers have been very 
eager to sell, and there have been few realizations on the 
j)art of speculative holders. Prices have accordingly de¬ 
clined, closing very decidedly in favor of purchasers. 
There have been considerable arrivals of flour and wheat 
from California, which have added to the depression of 
the market. Stock' have been reduced, but this has not 
been siiflicient to strengthen, or sustain thecoufldeiice of 
holders.The business in Provisions has been more ac¬ 

tive, hut, in the instance of hog products, at a reduced 
range of prices. Beef has been quite firm. Butter heavy. 

Cheese rather buoyant.Cotton has been in modeiate 

request and has been easier in price, on more liberal 
receipts. The receipts at all the shipping ports of the 
country, thus far, this season, have been 1,131,000 hales; 
exports from the ports, 550,000 hales; estimated stock at 

latest mail dates. 605,000 h.ale8.Wool has been more 

sought after, and prices of desirable lots have been well 
supported, on a rather moderately supplied market. . .Hay, 
Hops, Seeds and Tobacco, have been comparatively quiet. 

)\eAV Yoi'lt: I^ive S^oclc 

The supply during the past fom weeks has been small, 

' ^ - . . , , -4.u^ table: 

Swine, 


“""-‘Zoning ^ ^ 

Downtfii'’!* Fruits and I* rult Trees of America. ^ ^ 


I> .»v Hural K^-^ays 

W-^Ste^ Fri^rilwvr’* GuUie:!!! 

Flj'id’.i^'nn'mii-; W.'; IVar chlturc. ^. 

Klim's MIIcli Lows and Dairy F arnilii.,. 

Frcn'’li’c: Farm Drainage. 

riilliT'K Grape Cultiirist..... .. 

F'lillpr'K''trii’.vt)**rrv Culturlst ...... . 

Gard.-nlng for Front, by Pcier Hcudersoii. 
Ora 
Gray’ 


1 50 
50 

1 '25 

2 rk) 
1 .30 
1 50 

‘20 
1 50 
1 '25 


prices have fluctuated considerably. Present rates ^2 ft, 
live weight, are 7j£c.(5)8J4c. for the dift’erentgrades ; dress¬ 
ed hogs 9c.@9i/^c. 

Cur. KENT llhlOLESALK PRICES. 

* .Tan 22. Feb. 16. 

Prick of Gold. 

Flour—S uper to Extra Stat( 

Super to Extra Southern.... 

Extra Western. 

Extra Genesee. 

Superflne AVesterii.. 

P.YE Flour. 

CORX iWEAL. 

AVheat—A ll kinds of IVliite 
All kinds of lied and Amber. 2 00 

CoRx—Yellow. 1 12 

Mixed. 

Oats—W estern. 

State. 

Rye. 

H AY—Bal'e ^ 100 ib.'.]!!!. 1 25 

Loose.. 

Straxv, fl 100 a. 

Cotton—J lidtiliiiirs, ^ a... 

Hops—C rop of 1806, ^ a_ 

Feathers—L ive Geese, a 

Seed—C lover, a . 

Timothy, hnsiiel. 

Fiax. S bushel. 2 60 

Sugar—B rown, a . 

Molasses, Cuba, ^gl . 

Coffee— ltio,(Gold price)?) a 
Tobacoo, Kentucky, &c..^a. 

Seed Leaf, ?i a. 

Wool—D ome.stic Fleece,?) a. 

Domestic, pulled, ?) a. SO 

California, unwaslied,. 

Tallow. ?) a . 

Oil Cake—?) ton. 

Pork—M ess, ?i barrel. 

Pi'inie, ?) barrel - 

Beef—P lain mess. 12 00 

Lard, In barrels, ?) n... 

Butter—AV estern, ?) a 

State, ?)a. 

Cheese. 

Beans—?) bushel. 2 

Peas—C anada. ?) bushel. 

FIggs—F resh, ?) dozen... 

Poultry—F owls, ?) a... 

Turkeys, ?)a..wu, , 

Potatoes—M ercers, v bol... 

Peach Blows. ?l barreL 
Potatoes—B uckeye, ? 

Apples—?) barrel. .§5" 

Ckanbebriks, ?) barrel 


135;^ 

136V 

$9 40 

@12 40 

IS 90 

@11 85 

U 75 

@17 00 

10 60 

@16 30 

10 15 

@17 00 

9 90 

@16 23 

12 43 

@15 on 

11 85 

@13 on 

9 40 

@10 50 

8 90 

@10 in 

6 40 

@ 8 00 

7 00 

@ 8 10 

5 00 

@ 5 50 

4 90 

@ 5 73 

3 00 

@ 3 40 

2 90 

@ 3 -.’B 

2 00 

@ 3 05 

2 00 

@ 3 00 

1 12 

@ 1 20 

1 10 

@ 1 13 

1 18 

@ 1 20 

1 10 

@ 1 12 

62 

@ 83 

,59 

® cy 

89 


6? 

@ 69 

1 J5 

® 1 30 

1 15 

@ 1 30 

80 

@ 1 20 

80 

@ 1 25 

1 25 

@ 1 63 

1 :i3 

@ 1 85 

1 40 

@ 1 70 

1 50 

@ 1 90 

83 

@ 1 23 

1 00 

@ 1 50 

34M@ 38X 

83 

@ SPA 

33 

@ 70 

85 

® 70 

65 

@ 83 

63 

@ 80 

13M@ 55 

13 

@ 15 

3 30 

@ 3 70 

8 20 

@ .3 05 

2 60 

@ 2 85 

2 50 

@ 2 85 

9 

@ 12X 

9 

@ 12'A 

37 

@ .30 

40 

@ 55 

15 

@ 18 

ISK® 19 

4 

@ 22 

4 

@ 22 

3 

CO 

3 

@ 60 

40 

@ 65 

40 

® 65 

SO 

@ 53 

SO 

® 55 

22 

® 40 

22 

@ 40 

UK® 

n 

® PA 


@37 on 

31 on 

@56 00 

19 80 

@21 30 

19 62 

@20 75 

16 75 

@17 00 

16 G2 

@17 CO 

12 00 

@18 CO 

12 00 

@18 00 

12) 

m 13X 

11 

@ 13 

15 

@ 35 

15 

@ 35 

30 

@ 48 

28 

@ 45 

9 

@ 20 

9 

@ 21 

2 75 

@ 3 50 

2 25 

@ 8 ;,0 

. 1 53 

@ 1 65 

1 40 

@ 1 50 

38 

@ 42 

48 

@ 52 

12 

@ 15 

17 

@ 19 

18 

@ 20 

13 

@ 20 

. 2 50 

@ 2 75 

2 50 

@ 2 75 

. 2 50 

@ 3 00 

2 25 

@ 2 73 

2 25 

@ 2 50 

2 00 

@ 2 25 

, 3 50 

@ 7 30 

3 50 

@ 8 CO 

15 00 

@20 00 

23 00 

@28 00 


muY 




especially of beef cattle, as shown in the folloivin? 

Reeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. 


WEEK E.N'DINO 

.Ian. 22. 

Jan. 29. 

Feb. 5 . 

Feb. 12. 


....3.880 
. ..6,488 
....4,740 
.3,842 


■•!Mnuual'"/ Botany and LtH-ions In one \ oL..... 4 W 



illiiltiSSsSr;;:::::: H —" 

ar.'’Alrotli on Honey Bee ... .. j 50 

I eu.-h.ar’s H'lW to HulWl H^b^Hons-j).. g r,Q 


Mayhow> Practical Bookkceping^lor F arnicra........ - ^ | 


Blanks for r-,,,,, 

Mill - oil the HorFc n Foot 
Mv Farm of Kd 


xlv vmevard'atl.akcvlew::::::^;.'-----'’’-. 

Norum’/t^ l‘'"HHe Agriculture. 

Onion Culture ^ .paper. 


Total in four Weeks... .18,950 
Average per iVeek. ... 4.757 
do. do. hut Nonth. 4,840 
do. do. prev s Month. .t,821 
Average per Week, 18C6.5,i48 

do. do. do. 1863. 

do. do. do. 1864.u,lW 

do. do. do. 1863.J.luH 

Total in 1866 . 

Total in 1863. 

Total in 1864 .2bf,6)? 


50 

46 

92 

59 

247 

62 

ir 

94 

118 

145 

129 

4,885 

6,161 

7,603 


506 

380 

403 

638 

2,039 

510 

438 

923 

1,200 

1.. 300 

1.. 311 
694 


16,.30} 

20.071 

19,032 

23,409 

79,012 
19,753 
17,-270 
23,133 
20,000 
16,091 
15,313 
9,941 


62.120 1,010,000 
77,991 8:56,7:5:5 

73 621 782,462 . . „ 

85,709 519,316 1,101.611 


18.2.30 
7,947 
4,732 

14.4.30 

45,379 

11.315 

19,630 

17,500 

13,000 

11,023 

12,876 

21,870 

672,000 

573,197 

650,270 


'Total in 1863.204,091 6,4,0 

The transportation of animals to market has been 
impeded by snow on the railroads, and the supply has bee 

moderate. .BcefCattlehavefluctuatediupriu^^^^^^^^^^^ 

thoiwh not much advance has occurred antil this 

Uenallghtsupply,wlthllttlesmpltis^^^^ 


week, 



upon, enabled sellers to put up 

fts live weight; good or first quality ^^.'^'^There 

dium, ’ !”7to contlm^^^^ the railroads again 

prices are not expected to conu ’ ^ oo ws, though 

carry cattle regih ly• ■ " abundant for the 

at present in limltca num )e i „„ti *fifV7j)‘R90' 

very li-ht demand. Really good cows sell at $80@$JU , 

I f^w extras at fancy prices, or $l()0@$13o; coi«^^ 

@$ 70 ; poor,$50@$00. These 

parantcc of fresh m Ik. 

S ft ivcAveighi; the range of good calves aver- 
® 119 7c whfle common to poor sell at 10c.@8J/*c. 

age about supply, averaging 

....Sliecp continue in vciT ^^lockades. Prices 

about 20,000 per week ^espiR b 

temporarily Avent up /* present rates 

first class to extras, LqoI 85 to 90 ft sheep; 


Containing a great variety of Items, including 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smmei 
type and condemed for want of space dsewheie. 

Forty Fages Ag’aia.— To accomodate 
advertisers, we, for the first two months of the year, gave 
four extrapages of advertising, and had to leave out many 
advertisements. This month we give them four more. 
This is a gain to the readers, as for each page added to 
the hnsiness part of the paper, we give an extra one of 
reading matter. Thirty-two pages is all we promise. 

Read tUe Advertisements.—They con¬ 
tain a large amount of really useful information, and one 
goin- through these business pages very often gets new 
idcas“that prove profitable. A gentleman informed us re¬ 
cently that an advertisement in this paper, some years ago, 
set him to (hinking about a new enterprise from which ho 
has derived more than $30,000 profit. The present mail 
and express facilities render it quite easy to prociire see 
plants, etc., from any part of the country; .^^d h) 
through our advertising pages is almost equivalent to a 
vlTt to an immense “ variety store.” We have rejec^c^ 
far more advertisements than we have inserted, our aim 
.lit nono tat parti.* >vho.. «. 

he eve will honestly do what they promise in their adx e - 
Sements Please gratify the advertisers, hy always stat¬ 
in- wliere their advertisements were seen, Avhen oiderin„, 
or'seuding for catalogues , etc. 

Evoiiins Fost.-As 

with the a year. It is essential to this 

Semi-weekly PoA at ^^ieriptlons to both papers at 
arrangement additions of $1 each to 

the same tzme. AAccann ,1 tw,. po«t If any present 

former subscriptions, and send ttm Po-t. ^I ^ ^^y P 

subscriber to Vac. Agneu wr 

the reduced rate, he can sei d .ahscrip- 

The «” 

rather late in makii „ _ ^^PP cloth and 


received. B ";”cenent paper, the illustrations 

paper covexB Pxmt^^ and well printed. The Annual is 
being well eng^ _ calendar of operations 


valuable as an ";‘‘;;:e;vhere. aud arc well 


Vuiiin ius’ IIdH'')' 
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shows concisely the action that has been taken in all the 
States and British Provinces on the weight of the bushel. 
There are simple rules for finding the cubical contents of 
round, square, hopper-shaped, and firkin-shaped vessels. 
The articles upon draining, horse-training, poulti-y, pota¬ 
toes, scientific progress, veterinary subjects, agricultural 
education, etc., etc., have been before alluded to. There 
is altogether a great deal of information for fifty cents, 
and such as every fanner wants. 

S'liller’s <wi*apc 

and IUnlarged Edition.— Mr. Fuller’s work met 
the general want of a plain and practical treatise on grape 
culture. As it was based upon established principles, it 
at once took rank as a standard work. Most of the trea¬ 
tises that have appeared since are nothing more than 
Fuller modified and diluted. When the structure and 
mode of growth of the vine is once understood, all sys¬ 
tems of training become plain, and one may be followed 
as readily as another. Mr. Fuller gives this knowledge 
of the vine most clearly, and illustrates it so plainly that 
no one can fail to understand it, and for this reason his 
book has become remarkably popular, and has not been, 
nor is it likely to be superseded by any other work on'the 
same subject. The teachings of the work are all from 
actual practice, and the illustrations are mainly from grow¬ 
ing vines. As some of the illustrations of unusual meth¬ 
ods of training have been said to be fancy sketches, we 
will state that we know them to be genuine, as we have 
seen the vines, from which they were taken, growing in 
Mr. Fuller’s grounds. To bring this work up to the 
times in respect to varieties, a considerable portion of the 
matter has been re-written. An additional list of varie¬ 
ties, including synonyms, has been given, and important 
additions have been made all through the volume. Garden 
culture is treated as well as that of the vineyard, and the 
book is equally adapted to the owner of a single vine, or 
the one who has thousands of vines. Ready March 1st. 
Well illustrated. Price, by mail, $1.50. 

S, S. IjCssoiss lot* Every Sis 5 i<lay 
111 tlie Year, consist of four volumes, containing 52 
lessons each. No. 1 embraces the period from the Birth 
of Christ to the end of Acts; No. 2, the rest of the New 
Testament. No. 3, From Adam to Elijah ; No. 4, From 
Elijah to Christ. The lessons are connected by a running 
history. The value of these books is attested by the de¬ 
mand for above half a million copies already. They are 
non-sectarian, and are used by all denominations of Chris¬ 
tians. They are designed to secure the learning of por¬ 
tions of the Scriptures, to give a connected’sdew of Sacred 
History, and especially to aid S. S. teachers and scholars 
who have not the aid of commentaries and -reference 
books. The full scope of the books is stated in the pre¬ 
face to No. 1. They are sold at a remarkably low price, 
viz., 15 cents each. We send full sample copies, (Nos. 1, 

2, 3, and 4,) post paid, for 75 cents. 

A “Staple” Article.— While looking 
around among the iron workers for other articles, we came 
across one that we have often felt the 
want of, and had we known that it was 
made for sale it would have saved much 
trouble. It is simply a small staple to 
be used for fastening wire to posts for 
trellises and fences. The engraving 
shows the size and form ; the two ends 
are chamfered in opposite directions, 
so that, when driven, the points tend 
to spread, and hold with great finn- 
ness. These staples, which will be wel¬ 
comed by all who use horizontal trel¬ 
lises, are made by machinei-y by H. 

C. Richardson, Williamsburg, N. Y., 
and are sold at wholesale at only fifteen cents per 
pound, about one himdred making a poimd^ 

The CJraiMlest Excursion of this or 
any other age, is projected for the present year. About 
one hundred persons will go on board a large Steamship 
June 1st, and visit the Azore Islands and Gibraltar ; stop 
eighteen days at Marseilles and Genoa, to allow all de¬ 
siring it to go up by railw'ay to Paris and visit the Exhi¬ 
bition, and thence eastward to the Rhine, and down 
through Switzerland to the ship again. Several days wi'H 
be allowed at Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, etc., to visit the 
Quadrilateral fortifications, Venice, Florence, Rome, and 
other Italian cities. The company will visit Caprera, the 
home of Garibaldi, Palermo in Sicily, Athens, Cor¬ 
inth, Constantinople, the j Crimea, see Vesuvius and 
other volcanoes, sail over St. Paul’s Route in the Medi¬ 
terranean, visit Bciroot and Joppa, giving time to go 
down through Palestine from Beiroot to Jerusalem, and 
also from Joppa over, and spend some time around Jeni- 
salem ; next to Alexandria, the Pyramids, etc., in Egypt; 
thence westward through the Mediterranean, stopping 


at various points of interest; from Gibraltar southward 
to the Madeira Islands; across to the Bermudas, and 
thence home, after an absence of 4>4 to 5 months. The 
excursionists will have their hoifte constantly aboard the 
ship, where physicians, books, music, etc., are to be pro¬ 
vided free. The expedition is to be under the charge of 
Capt. Duncan—the Captain w'ho has been eighteen years 
at sea, about half the time as master of large ships—who 
never swore an oath—never drank a glass of liquor, and 
though he has crossed the Atlantic fifty-eight times, never 
suffered a shipwreck, nor lost a man by accident. The 
company is to be select—every applicant’s name is sub¬ 
mitted to a committee. If any wish to join the grand ex¬ 
cursion, let them send their credentials to Capt. C. C. 
Duncan, 117 Wall street. New York, w-ho will send all 
particulars, and inform them if there are any vacancies. 
The expense wdll be about $1,250 for adults, for all ex¬ 
penses on the water, and as much, or a little more, as they 
choose to spend in land excursions. 

SisBidry —We have a large box 

full of letters recently received, describing various swin¬ 
dles. In two other paragraphs we describe the “ticket 
operators, and Southern swindlers, and have room for but 
few words here.” Some of the operators have stolen our 
cards, or got fac similes of them printed, and enclose 
them in their circulars in a way to make vs seem to in¬ 
dorse thdr operations.. Others pretend to have obtained 
the addresses of individuals from us. Once for all we 
say: No names of our subscribers hare ever been f urnished 
to any person for any purpose whatever^ good w bad. No 
person except tJwse employed to post books and xvrite wrap¬ 
pers^ are ever permitted even to look into our books. Some 
postmasters, we suspect, have furnished to applicants the 
names of subscribers to this and other journals at their 
offices—We again caution our readers against the pre¬ 
tended cheap sewing machine operators.Harris & 

Brothers, of Boston, whom we exposed in October, have 
been “put under bonds.’’....The “Howard Association,” of 
Philadelphia, is to be avoided always... .The “ American 
Artists’ Association,” Pine st.. New York, has been often 

hunted after, but never found “at home.”-Ditto, 

Hodge of 197 Broadway—no such man there-ditto, the 

Tea Company at 109 Water street—ditto, somebody at 612 

Broadway-Milnor & Co. 206, alias 210 Bowery, appear 

to be the same as Parkinson & Co. 208 Broadway, whom 
we showed up some time sinee. There is quite an assort¬ 
ment of swindlers in several upper rooms of 201, 206 and 

203 Broadway, all entered by one flight of stairs_(Rev.) 

Edward Wilson, of Williamsburg, and J.T. Inman, Station 
D, Bible House, continue to come the “ pious dodge.” 
Our letters contain circulars of about 50 gift and other 
swindles, of a character similar to those already des¬ 
cribed in this and previous numbers... .We may stop 
here, by repeating, that all the gift entei-prises, for benev¬ 
olent or other purposes, the Art Union Associations, etc., 

are downright swindles.W. Purdy, a base wretch, of 

P-, N. J., offers vile pictures, books, instruments, 

etc. Any of his class who thus offer to steal the morals 
of the ignorant, will not hesitate to steal any money sent 
them. Among such fellows rank “Reeves & Co.,” of 
Nassau street; Beach, Putney & Co.; Somers & Co., Dr. 
Andrews, Birch & Co., White & Co., and many others. 

_Gilbert & Co. offer stationery parcels, with watch 

premiums, jewelry, etc., and refer to Cutter, Tower & Co., 
and Sami. Raynor & Co., both of which firms “ don’t know 
anything of this Gilbert,” or have given no permission to 
refer to them.Beware of “Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tions” who sell by tickets.See our previous notes on 

Humbugs for answers to many letters recently sent tons. 

Ticket STvimcllers — IIoty Tlicy 
Operate.—^Among the numerous methods of cheating 
people, the following is one of the most common : The 
operator hires a small upper room so as to have a place to 
receive letters. He buys from some other operator the 
names and P. O. address of a great many thousands of 
people, which have been obtained from postmasters and 
others under honest pretences. He then gets out a very 
plausible circular, or advertisement, pretending to have 
on hand a great many thousands of dollars worth of 
watches, jewelry, diy goods, etc., a bankrupt stock, or 
the consignment of some failing foreign house, which he 
claims must be sold, or will be sold at wonderfully low 
rates. He pretends to put them all together, to be sold by 
lot, at a uniform price of $1, $2, or $3, or $5, or $10 
each. He sends out sealed tickets for these things, pre¬ 
tending that they have been drawn by lot, and that he does 
not know what any sealed envelope contains. Sometimes 
pay for the tickets is first asked; sometimes they are sent, 
pretending that somebody has ordered and paid for them. 
Sometimes he pretends to desire the recipient to act as 
agent, and promises special facilities. person open¬ 

ing these tiekets is sure to find among them at least one 
calling for a watch or other valuable article, “marked at” 
$20, $30, $40, $50 or $75, or more, to be obtained by re¬ 
mitting a tenth of its “ marked ” value. The recepiont 


thinks he has drawn a valuable prize, and so sends 
on the money. This is usually the last he hears of it. 
No answer is returned to the letters of inquiry he 
may write ; or if hard pressed, the operator pretends the 
money has been lost by mail, or that he has sent the arti¬ 
cles, and that they have been lost. He operates at a dis¬ 
tance, so that few people can call in person t(?trouble him. 
If one calls, the operator pretends that “ the boss is out.” 
If cornered, he hands ovgr the watch, which is usually a 
showy, but nearly or quite valueless affair. Sometimes one 
of these taking-looking prizes is sent out as a bait, but in 
99 cases in 100 nothing is returned for money sent them. 
This is an outline of one mode of operating. The same 
rascal operates in half a dozen or more places, under as 
many difl'erent names; and, with few exceptions, the name 
is changed every month or two. We have tickets and cir¬ 
culars, ostensibly from over 200 different operators, though 
not over half a dozen men are at the bottom of the whole 
of them. A man by the name of Todd has operated un¬ 
der 40 or 50 names probably, but never in his own real 
name. We say, positively, if jmu give heed to a single 
one of these circulars or ticket enterprises, you will lose 
all the money you invest. 

Eoolc Out lor at tlae 

South, —We learn from sundiy sources, that a score or 
more of the most expert swindlers of this city—the gift 
enterprise men, the '\^atch and jewelry ticket men, etc.— 
having become discouraged by meeting the Agriculturist's 
exposures at every turn throughout the North, are now di¬ 
recting their efforts especially to the Southern States. 
(The Agriculturist, shut out from those States by the wur, 
and by the prejudice of many of the people, does not cir¬ 
culate so largely in those States as at the North, where it 
goes to nearly every post office, It is, however, now 
making rapid headway all through the South.) These 
Humbug operators, through the aid of postmasters and 
others, unwittingly given, have gathered up the name^ 
and address of more than a hundred thousand Southern 
people, and they are plying them with their circulars, and 
plausibly told, but nefarious schemes. See descriptions 
elsewhere. Southern Newspapers should sound the alarm 
at once. We are sorry to see that quite a number of them 
arc, unsuspectingly we trust, aiding the swindlers, by pub¬ 
lishing their advertisements. Let every one of our read¬ 
ers who has friends or acquaintances at the South, send 
them a copy or two of this journal, or better send them 
the paper for a year. A few numbers at any post office 
would soon head off the swindlers. 

!>$ainple Meads of Mrain from Oer- 
many.— We are indebted to :^r. Ferdinand Hundert- 
pfund, florist, of 197 Broadway, New York, for samples of 
the mature heads of nearly or quite 100 kinds of Grain— 
Oats, Millet, Wlieat, Rye and Barley. Both summer and 
winter varieties. Many of them possess extraordinary 
beauty. They were raised at the Agricultural and Garden 
School at Karlsnihe, in Baden, and were accompanied by 
samples of seed which we shall try, and hope to report 
upon in due time, if any appear to be especially valuable. 

190 Millerent Kinds of Means.— 
The same gentleman has left at our office a collection of 
190 samples of Beans. Most of them are true beans, 
though some are of a different but allied species. These 
also are from the gardens of the Karlsruhe School, of which 
institution Mr. Hundertpfund was a pupil. 

Tke OiBceri^ of tlie N. Y. 
Agricultural Society for 186'?, elected at the 
annual meeting February 15th are as follows: President, 
Gen. Marsena R. Patrick. Vice-Presidents, 1st District, 
Thomas H. Faile, Jr., New York; 2d District, Samuel 
Thorn, Dutchess ; 3d District, Adam Thayer, Rensselaer ; 
4th District, Milo Ingoldsby, Washington ; 5th District, 
Samuel Campbell, Oneida; 6th District, Joseph McGaw, 
Jr., Tompkins; 7th District, H. T. E. Foster, Seneca; 
8th District, J. H. Plumb, Erie. Corresponding Secretary. 

B. P. Johnson, Albany. Becm'ding Secretary, Erastus 
Coming, Jr., Albany. Treasurer, Luther H. Tucker, Jr., 
Albany. Execidive CommitUe, George H. Brown, Dutchess; 
John Havens, N. Y.; S. T. Taber, Queens ; T. L. Harrison, 

St, Lawrence ; W. M. Ely, Broome ; James Geddes, Onon¬ 
daga ; W. Chamberlain, Dutchess ; J. G. Masters, Erie, 

ISoTV Often May a Mare Have 
Colts? —“J. B. S. H.,” Hartford County, Conn. It is 
as natural for a mare to have foals as it is to live, and if she 
is kept well, as you say you keep yours, she may have a 
foal every year, as regularly as a cow has calves. Only do 
not overwork her when she is heavy with foal. 

Map of Maryland.— Mr. S. J. Martenet, 
Baltimore, has published a large map of Maryland and an 
Atlas of County maps, each County being accompanied by 
a concise account of its peculiarities, with statistics of 
population, productions, etc. Such a map will be of 
great use to those who contemplate a removal to the State. 
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Itomiitor'w llnnuro ITIctUod. —Tes, 
■wc (lid cct hold of »omi* old pamphlet* which were form- 
•tIt eold, with the patent, for $10, and offer them for 115 
rents, wlth'>ut any jwitent. Wc told our readers tliat the 
patent wa» »o old tliat It liad b- come public property. I* 
it not, then, a'l’-nrd to claim that we pnt it out as »omo- 
thlni: new, or Intimate tliat we tritnl to deceive about It. 
Our readers know that the method is old. They m.sy 
V 11 w '-nder, as we do, that a patent was ever granted, 
and that it w.as pronounced valid. That does not alter 
the ca»e, nor make the method of le** value, to whoever 
doe* not know it. Wo remember well to have »een what, 
w o presume, was the very same method, in use in Switaer- 
land, 12 y> ars ago, and saw it also described, •uhstantial- 
ly, by an cnthiuiastlc Swis* agriculturist, who termed 
hwltz .rUiid ••the native country of the proud dung heap;” 
and we have often described, and urged upon our readers, 
practice very similar to Hommer’s. Neverthele**, we think 
the book Is worth much more than it* price CiSc) to every 
farmer in the country. We would bo happy to sell to 
Ike Country 0<nUtman as many copies os ho wants for his 
readers, at the usual discount, oue-third off, for cash. 

Hope for fhr I'armrr*’ Cliil>. — 

The people who asscmlile under the name of the '• Farm- 
*r»^ (. iuh •’ did not like the article, last month, headed 
“Si-nfe at the Fanners’ Club." Of course they didn’t. 
It wai intended a* medicine, and they were expected to 
s(|uirm under itc operation, but it did them much gixid. 
In 'he n port of the meeting of Januao' 32d, Uiere were 
only six •• medical " article*, and in that of January ‘29th, 
only two ! -a recovery more rapid than that of any patient 
w'.io will follow their published prescriptions. Here i* a 
s-vclmcn of the effects produced by our etricturcs, from 
the report of the meeting of January 29th : 

- MwaotiMul of ttu Club.—hn agricultural p.npcr in 
thli -itv speak* of our club a.s b«ing more comic than 
wi*e aiid ns having better talker* than fanners. Now and 
then! there is an Uhmaelite boy skulking through the lots. 
When he sees othei Imy* enjoying themselves together, 
nothing plca-es him mure tlian to throw a stone, w hat 
can he expect ? 

•• Iloys enjoying themselves together ” la a capital fig¬ 
ure, and shows that the club possess the rare ability *■ to 
see ourselves as others se* us." " Ishmaclite is also 
good, and hints at a commendable kind of reading. 

Nwcot I»otiafoe«.— Several, who hare made 
Inquiries about Sw<K?t Potato culture, will be glad to know 
that we have an article in type fWim an cxperieuced culti- 
Tftlor which will appear m •eaaon. 

Ctitaloffucj* Arlinowlcdjresl.— S eeds. 

—.K. Bridgeman, STfS Broadway, N. Y., Vegetable Seeds. 

J. M. Thorbum & Co.”", Flower Seeds and Spring 
Bulbs . James J. II. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., includ¬ 
ing many novelties .. .Collins, Anderson & Co., VegeU- 
hles and Flowers, with very full descriptions. 

GesKnAL XuitsEtiT Stock.— J.W. Dodgo & Son, Po¬ 
mona .Nursery. Cumberland County. Tenn. . Ilusmann A 
Msnw.sring. Hermann. Mo ...Calvin S. Goddard, Fver- 

greens and Fruit Trees, Portland, Me.John Saul, 

Washington, I). C. ; Boses a specialty. 

Sjiall Fri-its.— William Backer, Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Thomas C. Andrews, Moorcstown, Burlington County, N. 

J Johnston’s Nursery, South Bend, Ind.Geo. M. 

Campbell, Delaware. O., full descripUon of grapes. 

Fdohists’ Plants. -Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester N. 
Y .Joseph W. Vestal, Cambridge City, Wayno Co., Ind. 

Wines —F- C. Brithm, Waterloo, New York. 


'I'll© IVetatei-n Ae-sr York: Fruit 

rosror*’ Soclety.-Thc interruption of travel by 
,c great snow storm, prevented our attending the meeting 
, January, as we had intended. Wc observe by the; i^- 
Brt in the Country GentUmarx, that the time was chiefly 
-cupied In disen-sing the grape question A great deal 
as said about different varieties, but we do not find that 
tiything new was elicited. A vote was taken on the ques- 
on •• What one variety of grapes is best for garden cul- 
,re In Western New York?" The Delaware was he 
holce of the majority. We do not see any report of the 
.h. b.... It would b._.uiur it wur. d 

,h.t are the limits of “ Western New York, for which 
lie Delaware 1* considered the best. 

Idtirsr© 

• A Brown, Btockbrldge, Vermont, sowed the pr^nct 

,r an accidental head of barley found in a field 
he nroduct of four grains was 1,411 grains, 
lad twenty-three large, fine, full head*. ^ g'^! 

by lUelf in good soil, will develop- wonderfully. Se 
ec'tlon Of heavy" seed will do much. Cu'iing the arg . 

all ripe heads, and saving for sowing only 

trains from them, will greatly Improj the result, but th^ 
dimax Is reached by very thin sowing In drill , g - 


hand culture, weeding and hoeing, and continuing this 
with the most careful cnlling of heads and stdcction of seed 
by weight year after year. The improvement is rapid. 

Xl»o SurprSsic Onf s .—This, 'Which claims 
to be a new variety of oat, is put before the public with 
apparent good faith on the part of the proprietors. The 
claim is that one Van Olinda, near Sandwich, DeKalb 
County, Ill., found some strangely bearded oats growing 
among some other grain (Patcnt-OfRce wheat if wc mis¬ 
take not.) We have seen what purports to be some of this 
original seed, and it looks almost exactl}’ like the wild 
oat, from which it is known that our cultivated varieties 
sprung, and to which it is supposed that, under some cir¬ 
cumstances, they revert. After several years of care aud 
culture the result is claimed to be that a very plump, 
heavy, prolific, early variety is established free from the 
bristly beards, and every way a first-rate oat. IVe have 
no means of knowing whether the surveyor, who claims 
to have measured the 128 square rods of ground on which 
3T5 bushels of oats grew, knew anything about his busi¬ 
ness or not, or whether he is an honest man. We don’t 
know whether the weight of the oats was taken properly 
or not. They may have been weighed in bags, no deduo 
tions made, and the total weight simply divided by thirty- 
two, the weight of the legal bushel of oats. The state¬ 
ments in the circular arc unsatisfactory and meager, and 
there is a concealment of the fact that the 1.3.3 bushels per 
acre, means bushels of .32 pounds each, weighed as soon 
as thrashed. If the weighing had been done in Decem¬ 
ber the results would have required a different statement, 
and wc presume also that the 45 pounds which the 
measured bushel is said to weigh may be subject to the 
same drawback. Wc have admitted the advertisement 
because the proprietors appeared to be fair, honest men, 
aud certainly showed us a very excellent sample of oats. 


Selocf iitpT S©ctl lor Sowing^. 

—Take out the screens, except perhaps the top one, and 
arrange the fan-mill for giving the strongest and evenest 
blast. Then run the grain through, saving the heaviest 
half, and repeating the operation upon this several times. 


Ijiood Scc<1k.—“ Where can I get good 
jeeds ? ” is the purport of a dozen letters now on file, 
line says that he is poorer by a thousand dollars than he 
rt-ould have been if he had had good seeds last year. We 
believe that all the seedraen who advertise with us in¬ 
tend to send good seeds. Much of their stock, imported 
and othenvise, is bought upon good faith in others, and 
they may sometimes be deceived. One writes us that 
Tom Thumb Peas grew from eight inches to five feet, and 
were growing yet. We do not know a seedman who 
would intentionally mix seeds. Much of the failure is 
attributable to the sower, who sows too early, or too 
deeply. There is not a seedman of our acquaintance who 
has not been denounced to us as a swindler, and not one 
who has not been praised to us as the best of all his craft. 
There is no business in which a reputation is more essen¬ 
tial simply as a business investment, than that of the seed- 
man, and no one who expected to continue long in tne 
business would, simply as a matter of policy, sell a thing 
if known to be iintnie. Scedmen are human and may 
err, and b« deceived, and so with the purchasers. Let 
11 * encourage home grown secds,and then we can be able 




tn itft source. 


Span-roof Cold Grapery.- Con- 
Reader.” Much will depend upon your notions as 
Tie Make out a plain statement of just what you 
and *end to John Ellis, White Plains, N. Y or 
^’rs. Woodward, No. 37 Park Row, N. Y., U.ey 
give you estimates, and, of course, will expect to be 
for their trouble. 

led FcsiS®*! Foenst.—What shall they 
u Kansas ?^L. A. Aldcrson, of Atchison, thus states 
'ase • “ Last September we were visited by the Red 

.ed Locust ‘^clmdo 

’committed such depredation f 

itann. They spread over our entire Stat , 
weather tlioy advanceil about fitly ^ ‘ 

■i They devoured all our buckwheat, turnips, to 
o, ."lost of the grao. fodder, and •" J - 
at that had boo. .own 

rwS1'h';r“nd’L^fi wet, tboy will 

nil Bean untouched by them, uui r mi 
tor Oil Bean pepper and a quid of 

1 .kiLS h.tci.edih. 


" .-. ..ja* 

lava of the iireccediiig full, leave about the first of July; 
but this is too late for most of our crops.” 

Beans, Peas, Millet, Oats, to cut for fodder. Com for 
fodder. Buckwheat, Turnips, Rutabagas and Tobacco if 
the seed beds can be protected, are what we think of as 
most likely to produce a crop after July 1st; but their 
success depends on your having no second crop of locusts, 
and these are usually most abundant in August aud later. 

■fflse for Hickory Witlic. —W. G. War¬ 
ing, of Tyrone, Pa., says, tliat w-hen plowing he broke a 
clevis, and adapting a strong wdthc, cut from a neighbor¬ 
ing hickory, to the situation, it held well, endured the 
draft all day, and saved an hour’s time of man and team. 


Sciisikle.—At a meeting of delegates from 
seventy-five of the Ohio County Agricultural Societies 
recently held at Columbus, Ohio, the following resolution 
was adopted. We hope tliat the agriculturists of other 
States will do likewise. “ That the Convention adhere to 
the resolutions adopted at the session of 1865, and again 
indorsed in 1806, in favor of one College under the Con¬ 
gressional grant, and opposed to the division of the fund. 


TSflC Anacricam .^otiritaal of Horti¬ 
culture and. Florists Companion.— Boston, 
J. E. Tilton & Co. Monthly, 04 pages, at $3 per year. The 
Januurj' and February numbers of this journal have been 
received. We did not notice the first number, as the 
publishers apologized for its want of variety and stated 
that it had been ” issued under many disadvantages.” 
The second number contains no such apology, and -we 
suppose it is intended as a specimen of wliat we may ex¬ 
pect, and as several have asked onr opinion upon it, we 
will say that it is a very handsome magazine, on excellent 
paper and in beautiful type, and is wonderfully cheap. 
The publishers deserve much credit for giving so many 
pages for so little money. Why it is called an “ Amencan 
Journal of Ilorticiiltnro,” we are at loss to understand, as 
it is most intensely Bosionese. The Febraary issue has 
the bad taste to give the biography of our revered friend 
Col. Wilder. We hope that the day is far distant when 
any one shall have the right to make up his record, and 
we cannot conceive why he should be thus afflicted. The 
issue is all about Boston and its suburbs, and though 
Boston is our pet city, and its people arc good to know, we 
can’t see why they call it an “American” journal. The 
articles on Garden Architecture will attract attention for 
the reason that the illustrations are nearly as good as those 
in Hughes' Garden Archztechire, recently published in 
London. Wc supposed that Boston was the headquarters 
for pears, and they figure such novelties as the Bartlett, 
Seckcl and Urbanistc ! But we cannot give the space to 
an extended criticism. It is pleasant reading about hor¬ 
ticulture, and will no doubt be acceptable to the large 
class who like to have the “ road to learning ” graded and 
rolled. Its wordiness is its most objectionable featuie, 
and its diffused light, as compared with the other Horti¬ 
cultural monthlies, is as that of moonlight to sunlight. 


ncrics.—“ Young Fanner ” asks the follo-w- 
[uestions: 

Jolinstoii’s Agricultural CUemistry a 

net work from his Elements of Agricultural Chem. 

or an enlargement of the same. Amiver.-A ‘lisLnct 
t the former much the fuller and larger. The full title 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
ibba«-e».—I have seven acres for cabbage in 1867. 

, land without manure, with a year or two ^ ^ 
irpassed for cabbage, but having 
,out rest in com, I think manure is 
I shall I use? Answer. -Ume, or a muck and Imm 
post, with super-phosphate, bone dust and ashes, 
able Manure and Fime .-I have about twenty 
s stable manure (not compost), and 
itity of air-slacked lime ; in composting shall I put 
ime! and what proportion? Answer.-^^<^ no hmc 
1 stable manure ; the lime will prove a damage. 
Imc.-How shall I apply my lime broadcast ^ 

Hint per acre, and hSoml, or hom 

^,^._Sprcad from small the 

tail of a cart ^ 50^0 bushels, 

t quantity you can ^ ^mcky character, or 

.vy lands and — m'ore than light 

k from vegetable mold, n Hi 

ich it produces on the soil in the field. 

it titrtr .c..» =i 
































Ifliles on the Ifforse-s Foot. —Good 
Bhoeing must be systematic. The Miles system has stood 
the test of thousands of miles under the horse’s foot, 
and that after all is the best test. It has the approval of 
the best Veterinarians, and many a man who has given 
the book to his blacksmith, and insisted on the horse¬ 
shoeing being done just right, has been rewarded in his 
own case, and thanked by his neighbors, and by the 
smith, again and again. See book list. Price, 75 cents. 

><ingle Fines and Fort . Hand 
Plow.**.— P. p. 'Wislar, Bucks Co., says : It would be a 
rare sight to see double lines to drive a plow team in Lan¬ 
caster County, Pa. More than three-fourths of a century 
ago, the left hand plow was introduced into that County, 
and at the present time there are scarcely any right hand 
plows and double lines seen in that region. The”farmers 
use the left hand plow and single line altogether • drive 
the leader, or near horse, in the furrow, and tie a jockey 
stick to the inside ring of his harness, and the other end 
of the stick tied to the outside ring in the blind halter of 
th<; off horse, and a tying strap to the inside ring of the 
same, fastened to the furrow horse, to keep the off horse 
ftom going too fast, and make him walk true to his work 
This IS the modern style of plowing, and quite an im- 
provement on the old plan of using a right hand plow, 
and double lines cast over the neck or “ round tJie back of 
iM plowman," with the horses’ heads tied together to 
harass and baffle them in fly time. With a good leader in 
a left hand plow, I have set boys, twelve years old in the 
middle of a square field to plow what is called ‘ haw round ’ 
after giyingthem a start. They would plow the whole 
field without using any lines. The horses turning at the 
corners like a perfect machine, and the horse on the land 
Bide, pressing against the jockey stick, would walk so 
true, that, in stiff sod without stones, the plow boy could 
leave the plow to run alone for several feet on a stretch 
which makes it a light task, compared to the old plan.’ 

Farm*I»roverl>s._“D. E.” writes: 1. Use 

diligence, industry, integrity, and proper improvement of 
time, to make farming pay. 2. Choose a farm with a soil 
either naturally dry or drained, not too level nor vet 
too steep, well fenced in proper sized fields, not too lar<^e 
3d. Good, snug buildings, with dry, if not clean, yards 
and cellars, especially barn and stabling. 4. Economy in 
accumulating, saving, and properly using all manures and 
01 tihzcrs possible, no matter how rich your land may be 
natur.-illy. 5. Agood and tolerably fast team, better smart 
than large. 6. Your farming implements well made of 

f^son*” in 

season. 8. Always sow good clean seeds. 9 Do not 
harvest before your crop is fit to harvest. 10. Don’t keen 
more live stock on your fai-m than you can keep well 11 
House all things as much as possible-animals, utensils 

do'^nffl”^ nnei 

do not store for rats and speculators. 


-A-lvrays Too Fate. —Notices of the winter 
meetings of several of the Western Horticultural Socie¬ 
ties, to be held in January, were received after our paper 
was printed and being mailed. Nothing of this kind is 
sure to be noticed that reaches us later than the 10th of 
the preceding month. Will Secretaries of Horticultural 
bocieties please send notices in season ? 

“ Cornea Restorers ” and “ Eye 
Sharpeners.”— Several have lately asked our opinion 
of these things, probably new subscribers, as we had an 
item upon the matter last year. An application was made 
to us to advertise a thing of this kind, and while our im¬ 
pressions were all adverse to it, we took the trouble in 
justice to the advertisers as well as to our readers, to con¬ 
sult one of our most eminent oculists, who confirmed 
our impressions by his opinion that it “would do more 
harm than good.” If one wishes a watch repaired or a 
piano tuned, he goes to some one who understands their 
mechanism and does not tinker them himself. An eye is 
more valuable than all the watches and pianos that were 
ever made. Do not trifle with it. 

^..'lieated l>y tlie “Doctors.” _J. W 

Way, sends the names of two quacks, who Avarranted to 
cure him for certain sums, and who got his money but 
left him no better. He wishes us to publish the names 
of these as a warning to other sufferers. If we were to 
publish the names of all the quack doctors, of whom Ave 
have complaints, it ivould not do a particle of o-ood as 
these chaps don’t remain long under one name.” If anv 
one who has read the Agriculturist for a year, v-ill em¬ 
ploy a “Doctor,” who advertises that he can do this or 
that, or who will warrant a cure for a given sum, we can¬ 
not pity him very much, as he has already had abundant 
warning. Nor can we, as J. W. W. requests, publish the 
names of reliable Doctors. We have no doubt that there 
are several in his OAvn town who could give him o-ood 
advice, and in his case he needs that rather than medicine. 


, Morsclceepers.—There are 

Jw books Avhich all who own or use the horse, peruse 
with greater .atisfaction than this. We may tnUy Z 
that we know of no book better worth its price. \t is 

full yet very much condensed; pleasant reading yet ex 
ceedingly pithy and terse. Price, $1.75. See Book lS. 

Cotton Planters’ Hannal.—This lit¬ 
tle volume contains much that is valuable, especially to 
the novice in cotton culture. It is the collated experience 
of veteran planters. A single good hint from an ex¬ 
perienced cultivator might enable a farmer to make a 
crop by avoiding erroneous practice, or providing before¬ 
hand against difficulties or damages which might other¬ 
wise be unthought of until too late. See our Book List. 

Ronltry Booic.-The little work on Do¬ 
mestic Poultry, by Mr. Saunders, which we published 
mom than a year ago, and which was subsequently thor¬ 
oughly revised, receiving important additions, has reached 
Its seventh thousand. In the appendix is an account 

Ml. Gcyelin s visit to the poultry yards of France 
Mhich m connection with the great interest now-a-days 
being taaen in French fowls, has a peculiar importance. 

Binding-. — “ W. H W ” 

taking an aivl and prick- 
ifioeo of SI""' thread. Pasting a 

Lsfe "^tth a strong 

JJd adZt« I"" ‘’t flour, wet up cold, 

solved in two inches square, dls- 

sohed in hot water, to a half pint of paste, Take pkste- 

seiv ^'*"8 ”®'«t,^5^’’°«k-binders, of a sultable^ize. 

On the bacr^ah stitched, including fly leaves 

On the back, with your paste, put a strip of enamelled 
cloth, cut to the proper length and width. Now eover the 


BlulTton Wine Company. —A Com¬ 
pany for canning on the culture of the grape and wine 
making on the large scale has been organized in Missouri 
George Husmann is President, and Dr. L. D. Morse Sec¬ 
retary. The lands of the Company are chiefly in Mont- 
County, and have a front of about three miles on 
the Missouri River. Mr. Samuel Miller, of Avon Pa the 
originator of the Martha, Black Hawk, and other sUdlino^ 

IS Superintendent of out-door propagation and cultivation! 

TectU amd Hair.— “A. A.” asks if Zozo- 
dont IS good for the teeth, and what kind of a hair re¬ 
storative we would recommend. As we do not know the 
composition of Zozodont, we can’t say, and do not recom¬ 
mend any hair restorative,” believing them to be of no 
other use than to put money in the venders pockets If 
there m any disease of the scalp, go to a physician, if not | 
keep It clean and healthy by washing and friction, and if ' 
the hair don’t grow no fertilizer will make it grow. 


Fatiting Fpoit Ado1>e "^Valls._ “West” 

writes “ please tell us if an adobe wall, without studdino- 
maybe furred for lathing by nailing strips directly on the 
sun-dried brick. Will not the bricks be cracked inevitably 
in the process ? To avoid the cost of timber, such as stud¬ 
ding would be a great reason for adopting the adobe ” It 
would be easy in laying up the adobe to put into the Avail 
strips of board; say, a foot or 18 inches apart, for the pur¬ 
pose of holding the nails. This Avould be the safer Course 

and less expensive than furring in the regular Avay.-En. 

Rais«ing Calves Witlioiit Hillc.— 

c. V. B.,” of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, Nov. 5, Avrites: 
In regard to bringing up calves Avithout milk the plan I 
have always found to work Avell is to feed on “ Bean 
Soup prepared as for family use, and Avith the same 
quantity of salt-say, two tablespoonfuls in each mess 
(of two quarts.) I have ahvays found the calves to thrive 
upon this as well as upon milk. I take them from the 
cow at one week old, and they are never troubled with 
scours, nor Avith the opposite tendency. 

Eartli. —Fine dry soil may be obtained 
y raking over a loamy spot, taking the stones off, and 
letting it dry in the sun until it may be dashed through a 
screeq with eight holes to the inch; then covering it at 
n ght, and exposing it another day to the sun. Thus dried 
it may be barreled, and is as powerful a deodorizer as 


gypsum or plaster, an excellent disinfectant and drier for 
use in privies, hen-houses, or any foul places. The best 
Ave ever used was road dust, swept up and barreled on hot 
days. It was employed in the hen-house. There are laws 
a ainst taking dirt from the roads, but if the dust were 
to be replaced by gi-avel, no objection could be urged. 

Agriciiltwre Ut Hamilton College. 

trustees ofllam- 

$30 000 from the late Silas D. Childs, of Utica, N. Y., for a 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry. A well-timed 

f 1»-. Of Aiim.! 

th f "^'-gricultural Chemistry are better Avorth 

the study of young men than the shifting statutes 
that are made and unmade by human legislators. 

Beat and Hack.— “L. F. H.,” Ohio. The 

sample sent is apparently a A-ery fair article of peat You 
can test Its value as fuel thus: Cut out 100 cakes, (like 
bucks, 2-f4+8); dry them thoroughly; Aveigh a bushel; 

of S Z ® cent. 

Avim 1 -^ l"cl. Composted 

with hme or ashes, or manure, after being exposed one 
winter, or after being treated with lime or ashes, it will 
make good manure. Three loads of fine muck, with one 
oad of good dung and litter, Avith a barrel or tivo of yard 
iquor pumped over the heap twice or thrice in four 
A ee ^s, Avill be better than four loads of bam-j-ard manure. 

Temperatare of Cream for Cliara- 

Ing.-John 8. Larover, Union County, Ill. The tempera¬ 
ture IS very important in churning, for it is hard work to 

aho it cff u Z to begin churning is at 

- 1 - °lthe agitation will 

raise It a little, and 65 is as high as it should ever be at 
the close. The richness of the milk and cream depends 
upon the feed and upon the cow; salting the coavs re-u- 
1 y, 01 having it ahvays before them, makes the butter 
come well, other things being equal. Butter comes 
easiest Avhen the cream isslightly sour. Thenlook toThe 
temperature, and make it right by setting the vessel hold- 
in cieain in an outervessel of hot or cold Avater, or lower 
atm pail of Avater into the cream, stirring the cream un- 
hntf unifoi-m and right temperature from top to 

ttoni._ Then, not filling the chum too full, churn stJad- 
ily, j,iving thorough agitation until the butter comes. 

«Etliiopian Cltang:e Hi« 

Jersey) asks : Did you ever know of a Spanish cock 
changing his color ? I have one, a splendid fellow, Avhich 
came into the world raven black, and so remained for 
neaily a year, Avhen he dropped that garb, and took on 

tho S’ w 7 occurred about 

f issued his Emancipation Proclama- 

change is not a very rare occurrence Avith 
io the so-called 

fix^ oolor is 

xetl. M e have heard of none changing back again. 

Experience Witk Eerret.s.-Mr. Jacob 

7 T ®^P“-ionoe of some years with these 
animals, falls back upon the cat as the best rat catcher. 

He says: A ferret can seldom climb to a hay mow 
they are so clumsy. I do not think they can smell a rat’ 
and are nearly blind. I have seen them Avithin one foot 
of a rat and not touch it; but if the rat squeals, they will 
attack immediately. I thought it might be better if they 
were trained, and engaged a professional rat catcher to 
come with his ferrets and dogs; but he did no permanent 
three or four years, but to no 
profit. They Avould dig out occasionally, and get over the 
fence around their pen, and kill a good lot of chickens 
bo I killed the ferrets and bought a young black cat, and 
alAvays feed her in the barn tiA-ice a day, and in no other 
place. Since the cat came I have hardly seen a rat or 
mouse about the bam, except in the cat’s mouth.” [We 
attach more importance to the confinement to the bam 
than to. the color, though dark colors are best.— Ed.] 

Ckicory.— L. B. Tifflfc, Connecticut. Chicory 
is cured by cutting up into pieces an inch or tivo in 
length, and drying thoroughly in a kiln at a temperature 
beloAV that of boiling water. After it is dry it may be 
marketed. For use it is roasted like coffee, care bein- 
taken not to char it, and ground to a coarse meal. 

Osag^e Oraiigre on Timothy Sod.-. 

Gentry County, Mo. A good Timothy sod. 
plowed in the fall, the soil being naturally rich, would, aa-c 
should think, make a very good seed bed for an Osao-o 
Orange nurserj* if dry, worked deep, and kept clean 
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'ruruiit:; in iai-oon CVop-*.— B. M. 

FtTiich : •• Why will not Itainvred plowi-H In, be as 
b.-ii(->ri;il to the Foil Any ciiltlvati (1 crop?” Bocaupc 
they do not fnrnUh a* much vegetable matter. The fp-eat 
advanta-o of clover aa a irreen cn)p, is the lar;^' mass of 
rooi,-. and leawIt furnishes. So of buckwheat, peas, 
and r ero; - u; d for this i)uq>ose. Weeds arc better 
turn d under than left to {to to wed, but hoed cn)pB should 
Im kept upon the ijnnind until the weeds are subdued. 
O’ .an cultivation and high manuring will soon finish 
them. If Mr. K. can not use clover on account of its win¬ 
ter tilling, try buckwheat, or what is better, drain his 
land. The cereals do not exhaust land, when they are 
turned under, but when they are suffered to go to seed, 
and both stalk and kernel are removed from Uto soil. 
Under draining is a remedy for winter killing. 

Coclflc Inntend of Wlieat. — A Sub¬ 
scriber ae.ks; “ What are the merits and demerits of 
cockle as an article of food for cattle?”—We have been 
shy of the article since Job and his friends held their dis¬ 
cussion. “ Ls't cockles grow instead of barley,” was about 
os bitter a curse as those old time farmers could invoke 
on their neighbors’ fields, and their cockle and ours, if 
not the same plant, wo guess are of about equal value 
for fodder. We most decidedly prefer the cereals. 

Ikrnininsg to l>ry up Spring’s. —“ B. 
M. F.” asks ; ” Where springs come out near the base of a 
hill, will a drain above, five or six feet deep, cut off the 
water and dry up the spring?” Certainly, if you tap the 
feeder of the ^spring, and provide an outlet for your drain. 
The spring is a natural outlet for an underground drain. 

l*iiinpkinH intstoiicl of Root's.— “ B. 

M. F.” Wc Itave never made accurate experiments of the 
comiMiratirc value of these for feeding purposes. Both 
are very go,T,l. Ijirge quantities of pumpkins and squashes 
an- rai.vd in Uir Kastem States, and fed to milch cows, 
and fattening cattle, and hogs, both cooked and raw. Tliey 
pay ^#•■ll. They are not as ea.iily kept as roots, but are rais¬ 
ed with les.s trouble, as they are generally a stolen crop 
with com and potatoes, which is very doubtful economy. 

■•ipc for llnniiro. —“B. M. F.” 

This should be protected with a strainer at the upper end. 
Iw liability to ol.structions will depend very much upon 
the fall. The more rapid the descent, the less trouble 
you will have with sediments. Two inch glazed tile would 
probably be much cheaper than lca<l or iron, and would 
be less likely to be obstmeted by sediment. 

Plowinsr ■•siHtwre and .lleadow. — 

All land, that is not alreatly too wet. is benetlttcd by irri¬ 
gation. Land plowi-d in winter produces much more grass. 
It may stand on all winter without injuring the grass. In 
the summer the water should bo carried over the ground 
in small ditchi^s. and let on at intervals. Draining and 
irrigation should go together to secure the best results. 

Premium IVat.-slirr ansi Wrinsrer.— 

Next to the sewing-machine, the Washer and Wringer 
have always iK-en favorite premiums with those obtain¬ 
ing clubs of subscribers for the American Agriciil- 
turii’t, and hundreds of them have been sent out in this 
way. The following testimonial to their excellence from 
so competent a source, is worthy of note. Mrs. Laura E. 
Lyman, authoress of one of our prize Housekeeping 
K-isavs, writes, *• I have for some time been using the 
I)oty Washer. ’ It is In the highest degree a labor-saving 
machine, and also a great saver of clothes, as it dispenses 
almost entirely with the old mode of rubbing them on the 
wash-board. With two children, a girl of twelve and 
a boy of seven, the washing can be done with no 
f„ti->ue on my part and little on theirs. With the 
W»Hher and Wringer there is avoided the inconvenience 
and danger to health of having the hands immersed, now 
in hot. and then in cold water. Doty, for his^ invention, 
deserves the gratltndc of every housekeeper.” 

Vorinont Asrrlcnltnral Soci«?ty- 

S{.r„incant W ool itcaolutloiis.-TheStato Agrt- 

mlTural Hoidety, of Vermont, held its annual meeting on 
th- ‘Jd of January, and in the r.-solntions passed respect 
in- the taritTbill, now before (tongress, praying P- 
age a remarkable ailmisslon was made, namely : Our 

r,w; w<«ol.s .are lyingonour hands uncalledforatanypnces 

that would pay over half tiie cost of proiluctjon. Mo 
wmild ask %^.rmont farmers if they think this fact an es- 
Leial recommendation for the greasy Mennos h.-y are so 
^roud of? Other people can sell their wool. But we 
lie ir tliat tho< lips of two or p.-rhaps three years arc chiefly 
Itinin first bandr. in Vennont. M'hy? Not because o 
low tariffs, but because, if maimfm'turers can buy wool 
thev will b't grease alone. Wlicn it Is bought and sent to 
Ke w Yoi market. It 1. avoided by all mannftict.urers. 


and tile purchase of these greasy fleeces, cleansing them 

thoroughly, and returning tliem to the market, constitutes 
a lucrative business. If Vermont wool growers, will but 
tub-wasli tliese fleeces, they will save a large amount of 
excellent manure for use upon their farms, and find a 
ready sale, at a fair price, for*tlie stock now on hand. 
W 0 do not argue against tlie tariff, but only against grease. 


I'L\l»eri«‘nce Sorg-lmm.—II. K. 

Smith, of Putnam Co., Ill., writes: “L. Grafton’s expe¬ 
rience in the January ‘Basket’ is in some ways very 
diffi-rcut from my own. I have worked at it on ‘ Cook’s ’ 
Evap. for 7 years, and prefer the original black-seeded 
Sorghum. Oreencaneis mt fit towwk. It wiW not make 
sugar for me, and but little syrup. What syrup I make 
wtien the seed is entirely ripe makes a great deal of sugar, 
often ^ to Yi of the barrel will be grained, but never a 
grain when the cane is at all green. My molasses (not 
syrup) will not keep over summer if the eane is not ripe, 
but works, sours, and forms more or less jelly. I can tell 
‘ Grafton ’ just what makes the ‘ salty taste ’ in the mo¬ 
lasses. I have had half a dozen lots that were grown on 
a jug pen site, where rich manure had been hauled out, or 
an okl straw pile, and they universally tasted salty ; one 
so much so that we could scarcely taste it. We never ma¬ 
nure in Dlinois for cane. It grows a good crop upon land 
that has been farmed steadily, and without manure, for 25 
or 30 years, and which will not raise good com or wheat. 
Three years ago I cut the seed of some Sorghum when it 
was in bloom, let it stand three weeks, worked up two- 
thirds of the lower end of stalks, it made a beautiful mo¬ 
lasses ; 6 gallons to a barrel of 36 gallons, which nearly 
all grained, forming m*y crystals. We think it im¬ 
proves the quaiity of the cane to store it in cool weather. 
We make a great deal of molasses here in Illinois. To 
show you that I Imve had experience in evaporating, I 
will state that my molasses always commands the high¬ 
est price in market. I can always get all that I wish to 
work, and more, at one-half the equivalent price.” 

Am. Wairymens’ Awsociation.— The 

second meeting of this association under its present or¬ 
ganization was held at Utica, N.Y., on the 9th of January. 
The attendance of dairymen w’as large, and included many 
from Canada and from the Western States. The feature 
of the meeting was Mr. X. A. Mrillard’s report of his ob¬ 
servations abroad, in regard to cheese-making there. Mr. 
Willard is a thoroughly practical man of culture, and prob¬ 
ably better informed in regard to cheese-making than any 
other man in America. His address was very interesting, 
and his observations and conclusions, when given to the 
public, as it doubtless will be, will be productive of 
great good. Ofllccrs for the current year were elected. 
Tlie President is George Williams, of Oneida, N. Y., 
and the Secretary Geo. B. W'eeks, of Verona, N. Y. 

Tlic American Co>v — “J. 

J. ” of Spring Valley, Colorado, and others, ask if 
we have yet found out whether or not the cow milker is a 
success. W'e have visited the office once and again, in 
order to find out when we could go to see the milker in 
use. W’e were told that none wore in use hereabouts, 
that the employes at the great milk stables would mob 
any one attempting to introduce them, and that they had 
been out only a few months, and had not been tried veiy 
Ion'' any where, etc. Each time they told about the same 
sto^. The same machine, to all appearance, was exhibi¬ 
ted at tho World’s Fair in London, in 1862, and we have 
tried in vain ever since to know of a fair trial being 
made. Wc have written to their agents at a distance and 
got no reply, and on the whole, have not as mucli faith in 
it as in the more tedious hand process. 

Tlic IIorlicnltHral Aaws of IlJi- 
nol».—Every one with much experience in fruit grow 
ing knows that certain marauders consider all kinds-of 
frait as “ free plunder,” that these thieves have a way of 
takin" one's choicest specimens, and that it is very dit- 
flcult°to meet such fellows with the “common To 

remedy the difficulty of convicting fruit thieves, the State 
of Illinois has passed some very stringent laws, which wo 
copy, In the hope that these, or similar laws, may be enact¬ 
ed in States In which the Legislature is now in session: 

Ak Act to Punish Fruit Tiukves.-Bs it enacted by 
the People e>f the State of llUnois, represented intM <^«rierca 
Assentbly, That if any person or persons shall hereafte 
enter the inclosure of any person, without tho leave or 
license of such owner, and pick, destroy, or carir away 
the fniit of any apple, plum, peach, pear or other fimt 
tree or bush, such person or persons shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, may be flnecl- 
Ty mm not less than ten dollars, nor more than lifty dol¬ 
lars and may be Imprisoned in tho county jail for any 

^ 1 n violation of this act may bo enforced by indict- 
mltl. any court having jurisdiction of misrlemeanors 


in the county where the offense is committed, or the fine 
may be recovered in action for debt before any justice of 
the peace of such county. 

An Act tor the Protection of Fruit, and Orna- 
mentai. Trees, Shrubbery and Vegetable Products. 
Section 1. Pe it enacted by the People of the State qf llli- 
nois, represented in the General Assembly, That if any per¬ 
son or persons, in this State, shall willfully, maliciously 
and without lawful authority, cut down, root up, sever, 
injure, peel or destroy any fruit or ornamental tree, culti¬ 
vated root or plant, fruit or other vegetable production, 
grape, strawberry or cranberry vines, currant, gooseberry, 
raspberry, or cultivated blackberry bushes, standing or 
growing on or being attached to the land of another, or 
shall, willfully and without lawful authority, cut down, 
root up, destroy or injure any fruit or ornamental tree or 
shrubbery, planted or growing on any street, lane, or 
alley, or public grounds, in any city, borough or incorpo¬ 
rated town in said State, every such person so offending, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic¬ 
tion thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail of the 
county not exceeding three months, or both, at the discre¬ 
tion of the court, and shall, moreover, be liable in double 
the amount of damages to the party injured. This law 
to take effect from and after its passage. 

Animal Meeting' of tlie ConnectiGiit 
State Board of Agriculture.—This body was 
authorized by the last Legislature of the State, and was 
duly organized at its first session in New Haven, on the 
8th of January, his Excellency Governor Hawley in the 
chair. It is composed of certain ex officio members, be¬ 
sides the Governor, and two representatives from each of 
the eight County Agricultural Societies, making about 
twenty members. By special invitation, the American 
Agriculturist was also represented at the meetings, which 
were continued with unabated interest for three days. A 
circular, issued by T. S. Gold, Secretary of the Board, 
proposing certain questions upon drainage, irrigation, and 
fruit culture, called forth a good many replies, and led to 
the attendance of some of the most distinguished farmer* 
and fruit growers in the State. The Board had also made 
provision for lectures by Professors Johnson and Brewer, 
of the Tale Scientific School, which added much to the 
interest of the occasion. These were interspersed by 
discussions upon the topics indicated, and by reports 
from the various Agricultural Fairs held in the several 
Counties of the State. The County Societies are all kept 
up, and fairs are usually held, but not with uniform suc¬ 
cess. The following resolutions, looking to the improve¬ 
ment of these Societies, were introduced, and much the 
liveliest session was spent in their discussion. As they 
are of general interest and very suggestive of the wants 
of similar Societies in all parts of the country, we give 
them in full: — 

Besolved, That we regard permanent buildings, as well 
for live stock as for manufactured goods, essential to the 
permanent success of our Agricultural Societies, thereby 
enabling them to continue their Fairs for a longer period 
in each year. * 

Besolved, That the location of these buildings In re¬ 
gard to facility of access by rail or steamer, is of the first 
importance. 

Besolved, That we recommend to the Agricultural Soci¬ 
eties the practice of securing contributions of stock and 
manufactures by personal solicitations of breeders and 
manufacturers, and devoting some time previous to the 
days of the Fair to this object. 

Besolved, That we recommend the publication of the 
proceedings of Societies, and their distribution through 

the country. . 

Besolved, That we recommend to breeders the import¬ 
ance of explaining at the Fairs the qualities in the stock 
that they consider of chief value, with statements of their 
practice and success. 

The County fairs are doing a good work, and they ought 
to be kept up in all the States vvhere they are in exist¬ 
ence, and to be organized where they are not. A County 
embraces usually just about territory enough to bring to¬ 
gether a good representation of the several branches of 
a<wiculture, horticulture, and manufactures, and to make 
an interesting exhibition. A single town doe* not give 
variety enough, and the expense is a very serious objec¬ 
tion The impression left upon our mind by the meet¬ 
ings is that the agricultural and horticultural interests of 
thf site are in a thriving condition. The organization 
S thirBoard by the Legislature, alter the example of 
i™husetts,/s one of the o 

State, with its Secretary and Annual Yolume 


the 


The facilities af- 


Transactions, ^ of the Sheffield Sclen- 

[iflfscho’ol ie gratuitous lectures given by Professora 
T and Brewer, and the cordial welcome of all the 

Johnson ai guests, show that sci- 

Professors o interests. Our 

thaiVs^ra due to the Board for their generous hospital, 
ii, aqd to the Yale Professors for numerous favor*. 
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Taluable Experiments with Potatoes. 

Dr. Hexamer, of New Castle, N. Y., furnishes 
us again (see last vol., p. 98) with an account of 
some very important experiments of his with 
potatoes, and also with the tally of his crops re¬ 
duced to bushels per acre for each sort. We 
should preface the specifications of these results 
by stating that Dr. H. is an accurate and scien¬ 
tific experimenter and observer, and a good 
farmer. His results have a scientific value. 

KEStTLTS OF EXPEKIMENTS. 

1. Out of 70 hills of potatoes, peeled so that 
no eyes were visible, 35 grew. Some produced 
very large potatoes. The planted potatoes re¬ 
mained, mostly, hard and firm till digging time. 

2. Out of 80 hills, pieces cut without eyes, 13 
hills grew. All of these sprouted on the cut 
surfaces, none through skin. (One large potato, 
cut in two lengthwise, sprouted on the cut side 
near, but below the skin, and there was no 
sprout proceeding from a visible eye.) 

3. Out of 100 whole potatoes, 98 grew from 
the small end, and 2 at the side. With more 
than half the number of potatoes planted whole, 
only one eye grew, the rest remaining dormant. 

4. A potato does not always expend all 
germinating power in one year. 

5. Wet rot and dry rot are one and the same 
disease. Potatoes affected with the rot, will rot 
dry when they are kept dry, and the same will 
rot wet when they are kept in a moist place. 

YIELD OP POTATOES IJT 1866. 

Tlie following list is arranged in order of pro¬ 
ductiveness, and gives the number of years the 
seed has been planted on the farm, and the 
amount of assorted, marketable potatoes: 


ger and the gutter, which should be 7 inches 
deep and two feet wide. The manger should be 
two feet in width and 17 inches high, in front of 
the cow. The partition should extend across 



Variety. 


Years 

planted 


Bu. per 
acre 


Ciuco. 

Monitor. 

Pinkeye Rustveoat 
White Peach Plow 

Fluke. 

Peach Blow. 

Mercer. 

Bulkley’s Seedling 

Garnet Chili. 

Buckeye. 

Early Goodrich.... 

Prairie Seedling... 

Early Cottage. 

Colebrook. 

Blue Mercer.. 

Gleason. 

Jackson White.... 

Dykeman. 

Prince Albert.. 

White Rock.jsd year 

Rough and Ready..!3d year 
Early Sovereign...|2d year 
Early June.|3d year 


3d year 
Ist year 
3d year 
3d year 
3d year 
3d year 
3d year 
3d year 
8d year 
8d year 
2d year 
3d year 
3d year 
1st year 
3d year 
1st year 
1st year 
3d year 
3d year 


369 

262 

219 

235 

215 

200 

189 

188 

166 

150 

145 

125 

113 

109 

105 

95 

90 

85 

80 

75 

62 

57 

53 


Remarks. 


the manger, and 
be five feet in 
length and four 
or more in hight. 

The floor (as well 
as the bottom of 
the gutter),should 
be made of as- 
phaltum or coal 
tar, two inches 
higher in front 
than it is behind. 

Such a stable is 
clean,durable and 
convenient, the. maxger for cows. 
cows have plenty of room, their heads are not 
closely confined, you scrape over no broken 
planks or rough stones in cleaning out the stalls, 
but a smooth, even floor, that absorbs no mois¬ 
ture, generates no foul odors, and is easy for the 
cow to stand or lie upon, even without litter. 

- -- -* «———»«■-- 

Walks and Talks on the Farm— No. 39. 

The winter so far has not been favorable for 
wheat. Severe winds and little snow, with 
sudden freezing and snowing. One morning the 
thermometer on my stoop marked 8° below zero, 
atid the next day we had a thaw, followed by 
high winds, and then a hard frost. This, with 
bare ground, will severely try our winter wheat, 
especially where the land is not drained. 


No rot. 

Rotted badly. 

No rot. 

Rot. 

No rot. 

Much rot. 

Much rot. 

Much rot. 

Rot. 

Eaten by grubs. 

No rot. 

Rotted badly. 

No rot. 

Rot. 

Rotted. 

No rot.poor location. 
Rot. 

Little rot. 

Rotted badly. 

No rot. 

Rotted. 

No rot. 

Poor location, no rot. 


Cow Stables—Not New but Good. 

Bt Gilbert J. Green. 


Enclosed I send you a rough sketch of my 
idea of a cow stable. I would always tie cows, 
believing it to be the easiest and best plan. This 
is best done by having a strap buckled around 
the horns, and always left there; upon this strap 
in fiont, is a ring two inches in diameter. In 
the stable is a rope or chain two feet long, or 
less, with a ring sliding upon an upright pole 
beside the manger, on the other end a snap hook. 
When the cow enters the stable, this hook is 
snapped into the ring upon the strap, and the 
cow is securely, as well as comfortably, fastened. 

I would arrange the front of tlie manger, (see 
figure,) with two diverging boards, having them 
to touch at the bottom, and widen to the full 
width of the stall above. These prevent the cow 
from throwing the hay out of her manger 
with her head, and getting it under her feet. 
The stall should be 46 inches wide between the 
partitions, and 50 inches long between the man- 


The Doctor has bought a stack of nice clover 
hay at $9 a ton, delivered. He is not feeding 
his cows so much corn-pudding this winter. It 
costs too much, and clover hay and carrots are 
much cheaper. A little grain in addition, how¬ 
ever, is a great improvement. The Doctor rais¬ 
ed a splendid crop of carrots, and lectures me 
for not growing more on my farm. I tell him 
that as soon as I get my land clean and rich I 
propose to beat him in raising root crops. All 
my efforts at present are directed to this one ob¬ 
ject—to get my land clean and rich. There is 
no profit in farming until this is accomplished. 
Fortunately in making land clean you do a good 
deal towards making it rich. And wh«n it is 
once rich, this very process of keeping it rich 
will do a good deal towards keeping it clean. 

I told the Doctor that the manure from the 
clover would be worth as much as he paid for 
the hay. A practical farmer who heard the re¬ 
mark thought this an extravagant estimate. He 
draws a good deal of manure from the city, and 
says he has made up his mind to sell everything 
from the farm that brings a good price—straw, 
hay, grain, roots, and anything that can be turned 
into money. He thinks a farmer cannot afibrd to 
make manure by feeding stock. That the only 
way land can be profitably manured, from the 
farm itself, is by turning under green clovei’. 

Situated as he is, near the city, it may be 
cheaper to buy manure than to make it by feed¬ 
ing stock. But he cannot afford to sell clover 
hay for nine dollars a ton. The cutting, curing 
and stacking cost, say tivo dollars a ton, and 
weighing and delivering it to the purchaser at 
least a dollar more, so that he does not net over 
six dollars per ton. A farmer who wants ma¬ 
nure had certainly better plow in the clover than 
sell it at such a price. But I do not think he 
need do either. Hay is always worth something 
to feed out to cows and sheep. Some years it 


is worth more, some less, but, taking one year 
with another, it is worth at least the expense of 
cutting and curing, and drawing back the ma¬ 
nure. The real question to be considered in de¬ 
termining whether it is better to plow in the clo¬ 
ver, or to make it into hay and feed it out is: 
can you harvest the clover and draw back the 
manure for what the hay is worth to feed out ? 
^ I "vv ould really like to know how you make 
It out that the manure from a ton of clover is 
worth |9.00 ? ” 

“ We know how much nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, potash, etc., the clover contains, and we 
know about how much is retained in the in¬ 
crease of the animal eating the clover, and con¬ 
sequently we know how much would be left in 
the manure. We know, furthermore, how much 
these ingredients cost when purchased in the 
form of Peruvian guano, or other artificial ma¬ 
nures ; and from these and other data, it is easy 
to determine the value of the manure made from 
any article used as food.” 

“ That may be all very well, but still I do not 
believe the manure from a ton of clover hay is 
worth $9.00. It cannot be. There is not bulk 
enough. I do not believe you would get, after it 
was fed out, over half a load of manure, and I 
can buy good stable manure for a dollar a load.” 

“ Well, suppose you can, and that it costs you 
another dollar to draw it; I question if you get 
manure cheaper than you would from clover hay 
at nine dollars a ton. You do not draw much 
more than a ton of this fresh horse litter to a load.” 

“ Probably not, taking one load with another.” 

“Very well. A ton of this fresh manure, 
then, costs you two dollars by the time it is de¬ 
posited in your barn yard, or in the field.” 

This is lather too high an estimate. I have 
not much for my man and team to do in winter, 
except to draw manure. But let that pass.”' 

“ The question then is, what is the real value 
of this ton of fresh manure, calculated on the 
same estimate that we apply to the manure made 
from clover hay. Nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash are, confessedly the most valuable 
ingredients in any manure. A ton of ordinary 
barnyard manure contains : Nitrogen, 8 lbs. ; 
Phosphoric acid, 4 lbs.; Potash and Soda, 11 lbs.” 

Fresh, solid horse droppings, without any ad¬ 
mixture of straw, would contain a little more 
nitrogen than the above estimate—say 10®| * lbs. 

■and would be proportionally more valuable. 
On the other hand, solid cow dung, unmixed 
with straw, contains, according to the b«t ana¬ 
lyses, less than 4^| 2 lbs. of nitrogen to the ton. 

Now a ton of good clover hay contains about 
50 lbs. of nitrogen. And if we assume that 3 
lbs. of this nitrogen is retained in the animal, or 
otherwise disposed of by the vital functions, we 
shall have 47 lbs. of nitrogen in the manure 
made from a ton of clover hay. The clover, 
too, is exceedingly rich in potash. 

To sum up the matter, that it may be under¬ 
stood at a glance, Ave put the figures side by side : 



A ton of ordinary 
manure contains 


8 lbs. 

4 lbs. 

11 lbs. 

Phosphoric acid.... 
Potash and soda.... 


Manure a ton 

of clover hay 
contains 


47 lbs. 
12 lbs. 
40 lbs. 


In the manure made from a ton of clover hay 
we get nearly four times as much potash and 
soda, three times as much phosphoric acid, and 
nearly six times as much nitrogen. The latter 
is the ingredient of most value, and we shall not 
be far wrong in concluding that the manure 
from a ton of clover hay is worth five times as 
much as a ton of common manure. 

“ This mode of reckoning is not satisfactory. 
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I would like some practical proof. Manure 

from clover is not a new thing, and I have never 
noticed that it was so much more valuable than 
stable manure, as these figures indicate. In fact, 

I don't believe it. There is not bulk enough.” 

‘‘ You think highly of green clover plowed 
under for manure. Now, how many tons of 
green clover does it take to make a ton of 
clover hay ?’ 

*• Probably five or si.x.” 

“Very well. Now, how much manure do 
you suppose that five or six tons of green clover 
would make, if thrown into a heap in the barn 
yard and allowed to rot, with water enough to 
keep it moist ? Would it not make more than 
half a load? ” 

I did not press the question. It seemed to 
throw new light on the subject. Of course, a 
ton of hay made from five tons of green clover 
is worth just as much for manure as if the five 
tons had been fed out in the green state. The 
four tons of water dispelled from the grass in 
curing has no value as a manure. 

The farmer who sells clover hay will soon 
impoverish his land. He cannot grow too much 
of it, but every pound should be jilowcd under 
or fed out on the farm, and the manure carefully 
preserved. The former practice was all very 
well when the countr}’’ was new, and butter, 
beef and mutton sold for almost nothing; but 
now that there is an increasing demand for these 
article.s, the practice of plowing under so much 
valuable food is a loss to the farmer and to the 
consumers of meat. When fed to animals, we 
get b.ack in the manure nearly or quite 95 per 
cent, of all the elements of plant-food (except 
carbonaceous matter) that the food contains. 
And this carbonaceous matter has no manurial 
value. We can spare all that the animal can 
digest from the food without the slightest injury 
to the manure. If anything, it is improved by 
tlie processesof masticjition and digestion. The 
only ingredients of any value that we lose are 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, &c., and 
this loss is not over 5 per cent. The food of 
horses, cattle and sheep contains so much indi¬ 
gestible woody-fibre (carbonaceous matter) that, 
even after the animals have taken out all they 
can digest, there is still left in the manure more 
than enough to meet the demand from the crops 
to which the manure is applied. A ton of dry 
horse dung contains 1,033 lbs. of this carbona¬ 
ceous matter; dry sheep dung, 1,G98 lbs., and 
dry cow dung, 1,714 lbs. On the other hand, a 
Ion of dry, solid e.xcrement of the pig contains 
only 1,108 lbs. of carlionaceous matter. This is 
owing to the fact that pigs are supplied with 
food containing less woody fibre. But even in 
the case of pigs it will be seen that more than* 
half the dung consists of carbonaceous matter. 
In ordinary barn-yard manure, where straw is 
used freely, the proportion is even still greater. 
We need not plow in clover, therefore, for the 
sake of getting carbonaceous matter. And this 
is practically about all that we lose when it is 
fed to animals. 

Manure made solely from straw and corn¬ 
stalks is hardly worth the labor of drawing it 
out to the field and spreading it The manure 
from a ton of wheat straw is worth $3.68, while 
that from a ton of clover is worth $9.04. Tins 
is Mr. Lawes’ estimate, and it is undoubtedly a 
close approximation to the truth. The pi ice 
will fluctuate according to circumstances, but 
if the manure from a ton of straw is woith 
$3.08, that from a ton of clover is worth $9.04. 

Now, then, ten tons of straw, half of it fed to 
c«iW 3 or sheep, and the other half used as litter, 


would give us about 28 tons of manure. As¬ 
suming that there was no loss from leaching, 
Ac., this 23 tons would be worth, say $37. 

On the other hand, 5 tons of clover hay, and 
5 tons of straw for litter, would give 28 tons of 
manure, worth $01.00. Add a couple of tons of 
oil-cake to the hay and straw, and you would 
then get 29 or 30 tons of manure, worth $101.08. 

When it costs so much to draw out and spread 
manure, it should be our aim to make it as rich 
as possible. The addition of oil-cake to the or¬ 
dinary feed does not, according to Mr. Lawes, ' 
add more than 11 lbs. additional weight to each 
ton of the manure, “a quantity which,” he 
truly says, “ is so small that neither the man 
that loaded the cart, nor the horse that drew the 
dung to the field, would detect it.” And yet, 
as before stated, the substitution of clover hay 
for straw, and the addition of the oil-eake, Avould 
make one load more than three times as valuable 
as that made from straw alone. Ordinary barn¬ 
yard manure contains 70 per cent, of water; 
and in the spring it doubtless contains a good 
deal more; and it Avill readily be seen that the 
addition of a few tons of oil-cake to the feed 
adds very little to the weight of the manure. 
If it costs half a dollar a ton to draw the manure 
to the field and spread it, the net value of the 
straw made manure would be less than 47 cents, 
while that from the half hay and half straw 
manure would be $1.77, and that from the 
manure, with oil-cake added to the feed, would 
be $3.11. In other words, after deducting the 
expense of handling the manure, the net value 
of the oil-cake dung is nearly seven times as 
great as that of the straw made dung. 

I believe there is no error in these figures, and 
they show the importance of paying more at¬ 
tention to the subject of high feeding, viewed 
merely from the effect of the food on the value 
of the manure. 

A Canadian fanner writes me that he thinks 
I “ unduly magnify the trouble of storing roots 
for winter use.” “Any one,” he says, “who 
has a dry side-hill near the barn, can make a 
cellar, with 850 feet of rough 2 inch plank, ca¬ 
pable of holding seven or eight hundred bushels 
of roots.” I do not think that this proves any¬ 
thing. Seven or eight hundred bushels of roots 
are better than nothing, but, after all, what do 
they amount to? They are equal, perhaps, to 
4 tons of clover hay. If, on a farm of 200 acres, 
we could raise, and readily store away, twenty 
thousand bushels of roots, they would amount 
to something. In England, double this amount 
is not uncommon. I have seen a hundred 
thousand bushels of Swedes grown in one field ! 
At least, there was a splendid crop, and there 
were 130 acres in the field, and there were on 
the same farm several other fields of turnips 80 
to 100 acres each ! Now, when I “magnify the 
trouble of keeping roots ” in this climate, I had 
reference to growing them as a general crop, on 
the same scale as we grow clover or com. It is 
not easy to see how this can be done without a 
great change in our system of winter feeding. 
But I do not despair of seeing the change effect¬ 
ed. There is no difficulty in raising the roots. 
The trouble is in storing them and feeding them 
out. A few hundred bushels, to be used occa¬ 
sionally, as a kind of tonic, are useful; but so far 
as the mere supply of nutriment is concerned, 
they are now, as most farm buildings are ar¬ 
ranged, more plague than profit. We must 
have system and regularity in feeding, and we 
must either have a large supply of roots, or feed 
them out in such small quantities that they can 
go but a short way towards supplying the ne¬ 


cessary food. I have 20 head of cattle and 200 
sheep. If they were allowed all the roots they 
would eat, which is the English rule, “seven or 
eight hundred bushels” would not last them 
two weeks. Raising a few roots for a condiment 
is all very well, and need involve little ti'ouble 
in preserving thein. But this was not what I 
had reference to. I want to see a dozen acres 
of roots to the hundred acres. To store and 
feed out such a quantity will tax our ingenuity. 
But it will yet be done. 


For the American AgriciMurist. 

Shall We Have An Eflicient Dog Law? 


Many of our State Legislatures are now in 
session, and others will be soon, and we wish 
to call their attention, to one of the most im¬ 
portant interests of their constituents—sheep 
raising. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of this subject. It concerns the 
people of the city and country alike. For the 
only wdiolesome meat that is within the means 
of all in the city is the flesh of sheep, and the 
price of this must depend upon the supply of 
the flocks afforded by our farms. With mutton 
at present prices, wm believe that sheep are one 
of the best crops of the farmer. We can afford 
to raise them without counting the wool and 
pelts. As a means of renovating old pastares, 
and keeping the soil in good heart, the sheep 
surpasses all other animals. No meat is more 
wholesome than mutton, and, but for dogs, it 
could be upon every man’s table in town and 
country, at much less cost than we now have it. 

The dog is the natural enemy of the sheep, 
and needs to be kept under by efficient legisla¬ 
tion in all the States. The whole dog tribe. 
Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, hound, cur and 
spaniel, should be made expensive luxuries, to 
be kept in kennels and leading strings, or ex¬ 
terminated. We never go down to the dog 
pound in your city, on a July morning, where 
they drown them by the hundred, wdthout a 
feeling of grim satisfaction, “ served ’em right.” 
These animals destroy sheep by the thousand, 
and in districts where their growth is unchecked, 
theyifnake sheep raising almost an impossibility. 
The business is so precarious that no man wants 
to embark his capital in it. He must either keep 
a man to watch his flock all the time, and yard 
them at night within a dog-proof fence, or give 
up the business. The dogs destroy vast multi¬ 
tudes, but the chief evil that they do is that of 
inspiring apprehension, and making flocks inse¬ 
cure. They operate as a constant check upon 
production. 

Now we want a State law, in every sheep 
crowin’o- State, that shall do for country dogs, 
what the city ordinaince does for its canine pop¬ 
ulation in summer. The statute should outlaw 
the whole tribe. It should brand the dog as an 
enemy to the commonwealth. It should say to 
his owner, “ Take care of that animal or we will 
do it for you.” It should make the dog confi’a- 
band. His owner should pay a heavy tax on him; 
Luld ke,p him muzzled; and a largeJ)onnty 
should be offered on all dogs running at large. 
The taxes should go to a fund to P^yJoi the 
dama«-es done to the farmers’ flocks by dogs. 

They have a curious dog law in Connecticut 
leaving it optional with the towns to enforce the 
px ovSonsof the statute. One town may make 

cZ wk with the dogs, aad text htay 
offer a premium on puppies, and look to its 

• 1 hm-si’ sheep pastures for dog feed. Thi 

makes a farce of legislation against ^cse ani¬ 
mals. We want one law, for a whole , 
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Ibat will make a slieep as secure as a cow in Ihe 
remotest pasture upon tiie farm. Then we can 
liave cheap mutton whellier wool is protected 
or not. Wo earnestl}'^ hope that this matter may 


SIC SEMPER CANIBUS. 

be taken up for discussion in our farmers’ clubs, 
and agi'icultural societies, and that measures 
may be taken to secure efficient legislation, and 
mete out exact justice to our dog population. 
Failing in lids, we suggest a resort to,^coId 
lead, hemp, strychnine, anything that will abate 
the crying nuisance. Connecticut. 

[Our artist lias caught our correspondent’s 
idea, and illustrated the “hemp.”— Eds,] 


Willows and Withes. 


Mr. W. G. Waring, of Tyrone, Pa., writes : 

“Having had occasion lately to use a great 
many long, strong withes, and becoming fatigued 
witli the necessary twisting, we contrived a little 
machine for doing it, which works with such 
case and completeness that we think a descrip¬ 
tion of it will bo welcome to A’ery many. In an 
«vening hour, by the warm fireside, we can com¬ 
fortably prepare enough to use the next day, and 
in superior condition for quick, secure work. 
We use them for binding fodder, straw, bags, 
bundles of trees, roofs, brush or poles, and for 
connecting portable fence panels and gates, etc. 
Tlie machine is very simple. In fig. 1, u is a 
piece of hard seasoned wood, as thick as a broom 
handle, and four or five inches long. It is fitted 
into a carpenter’s brace as a bit. A hole is 
bored into the end two or three inches deep, and 
then burned into a triangular form with an old 
saw file. The brace and bit are then fitted across 
the top of the V of one end of a saw-horse, us¬ 
ing two staples of wire or hickory to keep it in 
place, and the butt of a willow rod is dressed with 


three cuts of a knife, so as to nearly fit the tri- 
angulai hole in the wooden bit, into which it is 
then inserted. A strip of board as long as the 
withes is laid with one end resting on the tie- 
piece {b) of the saw-horse, and the 
other end resting upon a stool. While 
a boy sits on the horse end, you sit on 
the stool; this steadies all. You take 
the small end of the withe in your 
hands, as in fig. 2; the boy turns, and 
that end will immediately be twisted. 
The hand a advances as the twist¬ 
ing progresses, and the bend which 
it gives to the rod aids the twist 
to splinter, and makes the rod easy to 
hold. The boy now places Ids hand 
at a, and continues to twist, while you 
use your right hand to knot the small 
end 5 into a loop, as in fig. 3, securing 
it by passing the point through the 
loop, as seen under the thumb. The 
withe is now completed, and much 
sooner than described. You may pull 
it out of the bit, and then lay it aside 
to untwist; or, if you wish to preserve 
the open form of the loop, convenient 
for inserting the butt cud when tying, 
and also to keep the cord-like form 
of the withe, you must have at one 
side a piece of plank nearly as long as 
the withes—at one end a little upright 
pin on which you string the loops 
successively, while the boy sticks the 
butt into a hole in the other end of the 
plank to prevent untwisting. If you 
have warmed the rods before twisting, 
either over the stove, or more equall}^, 
and without danger of scorching, by 
standing them, excepting two or three 
inches of the butt, a vessel (like 
a piece of tin spout-tube), filled with 
hot water or steam, then they will re¬ 
tain their twist perfectly when taken 
off the plank in the morning, and they may be 
carried on the pin to the field like a string of 
fish. They will be found exceedingly handy and 
pleasant to use. The loop form is most useful 
for drawing loose bundles into compact bales, 
and the tying is done by simply grasping the 
butt end, wiiich has been passed through the 
loop and drawn tight, giving it three or four 
twists, sweeping round so as to produce a kink 
just at the loop. That ties the knot, and it is 
secured from opening by merely slipping the butt 
into the bale as at d, fig. 4. If it is to be opened 
STOn, a large loop (c) affords means of doing it 
“ickly and conveniently. To connect gates, 
fences, etc., or for rings around calves’ necks to 
hold them by, the withe is woven into a ring like 


Fig. 1. —WITHE-TWISTEE. 


a basket handle wdthout forming a loop. To 
tie large shocks of corn fodder, two withes can 
be spliced in a second by passing the point of 
each through the loop of the other. A dried 
withe can be used again if soaked aw'hile. 

“No ties equal these for security and quickness 
of application, and a rod or two of ground—good. 


deep, moist soil—should be planted with the sorts 
of willow that yield thecleanest, longest,toughest 
lods, and these should be cut dowm every fall, 
to^ secure a growth of strong annual spi-outs. 

The pleasantest willow to use, on account 
of its leathery softness and smoothness, clean 
shoots, and bright varnished bark, is the Var¬ 
nished Willow (/SaZfa; decipiens). The foliage is 
handsome, and the growth erect; shoots clean 
and long. The Goat Willow (8. capred) yields 


Fig. 2.— TWISTING THE WITHE. 

very strong withes, of moderate length. The 
leaves aie large, broad and dark, sometimes al¬ 
most round. The Beveridge, Comewell, and the 
strikingly beautiful variety called Kilmarnock, 
(a drooping variety), are Goat Willows. 

“ The Bussell Willow, and the tall White or 
Gray and Yellow Willows are of strong growth, 
and are used for a great variety of purposes, as 
charcoal, from which crayons and gunpowder 
are made, tan, boards for barrows and carts 
turners’ and coopers’ work, handlesofor hoes and 


Fig. S.— LOOPING. 

rakes, hedge stakes and hoops, as well as withes, 
and they grow on any soil; whereas some wil¬ 
lows do not thrive on drysoik For tying young 
shoots of vines, or espalier trees, the little twigs 
of the Yellow Willow or 8. mtellina are supe¬ 
rior and very neat. They can be tied like a 
shoestring, and are fit to use as early as August. 
These willows branch much, and having the 
curious quality of snapping or breaking off at 
the base, they do not yield very long rods. 

Cuttings of all the willows grow freely in deep 
mellow soil, kept clean and moist by a liberal 
mulch of old leaves, tan, 
or chaff. They should 
be set early in April, 
five inches deep to se¬ 
cure constant moisture 
without being watered, 
the base pressed firm¬ 
ly down into the sand 
or mellow mould, and 
only one or twm buds 
exposed above ground. 

The cuttings are easily 
kept in damp sand in a cellar, or out of doors.” 

[Our correspondent adds that, in his own ex¬ 
perience he has found it tantalizing to learn 
about things, and have no hint how to procure 
them. In this case, though some of these 
varieties are common in swamps and moist 
grounds, yet if any one wants sueh as he de¬ 
scribes, the lad whose hands are figured will 
procure them for a small fee.— Ed.] 


Fig. 4. —BUNDLE. 
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Th© C^u^dii Lynx.—(Ay/ij? CftwKhn.sts,) 


riiis j) 0 ( uliur oiit-likc uninml was once com¬ 
mon ihirin'x severe winters in all the Xorthern 
Stales. Ami, probably on account of the 
scareny of jmey in the forest.s of Canada, whicli 
art* its congenial liannts, simple individuals arc 
now oeea'^ionally shot; but it is very timid, 
avoidin'.; men ami 
preyim.; only upon 
birds ami small, or 
defenceless anmials. 

Tin ■ resemblance be¬ 
tween it ami the 
Wiid-cat or Bay 
Bynx, (f.i/nx riif'/.■<), 

'■> {piite striking', but 
it is much lancer 
a!id of ditferent hab¬ 
its, The C.inatla - . 

Lynx is a’oout 3 feet 
lorn; to the tai!,\\ hieh 
is seaie. ’y G inehe.s 
Ion;; and mneh con¬ 
cealed in fur. Tiie 
head i.s cat-like, ami 
the ears are 1 iiye, 
triangular ami tip¬ 
ped wiih a tuft of 
Co, use black hair-. 

The geneial color is ; _ 

C'oudocl gray, .Some- - 

what red.'.ish and ' ^ 

wavy on the back ami 
,<-idi'S, and of a lighter 

gray on the belly. The legs arc robu-st, and the 
feet imnien-ely large, appearing especially so in 
winter when covered with long fur. 'J'he track 
in the snow being :il»out 9 inches long—almost 
like tied of a be.ir. The lon'g, dense, fine fur is 
much prized, and for this the Lyn.x is hunted, 
being trapped with ea.se in the almost inaccessi¬ 
ble .-oliiudes in which it abounds. The creature 
is a great coward, 
never attacks men, 

and Avheii cornered . . ■ 

does not nitike a ' 

hard fight, if any, - 

and is easily kille 1. 

Its large and sot'tly 
padded feet pre.-ei;; 

BO muell .SUllbee 

that even a very 
sliglit cnist upon the 
snow suo{)orls it, 
and it is llius ei:- 
abled to follow stic- 
oes-sfully tho.-e ani¬ 
mals whose progress 
(s impe<Ied hy snow. 

^Vhen small giiiie 
(>ecome3 scaree, i: 
occasionally ao'ac .s 
deer, amt, o'.\in--; 
to the same e.iiisr, 
sometimes i' is 'iri'.- 
en hy hnuger to the 
vicinity of liumtin 
liahiltitioMS, and the 
sheep, pigs, and 

calves fall victims to its rap;U'ity. Tlieic is 
no rca.son to suppose lliat lynxes li.ivc acuter 
vi.sion tlian many other animals of the feline 
family. They have large eyes, capable, like those 
of the common cet, of grc.at contraction and 
c.xpansion of the pupils, so Unit they can use 
them well in the full glare of the sun upon the 
snow, and in dark nights also. The animal 
swims and climh.s well, exhibits some stiategy j 


m catching its prey, hut, on tlie whole, has lit¬ 
tle cunning or sagacitj^ This is especially 
evinced hy the blundering way in which it falls 
into traps, or is caught under “dead falls,” 
which are logs, or blocks of stone or ice, sup¬ 
ported by a “ figure 4,” or other trip, and which 
fall, when the trip or trigger is touched, killing 
by their weiglit any animal caught beneath thenn 


Tim Bunker on Horse-Racing at Fairs. 


Mu. Editou— You will recollect that I had 
my say on this subject some years ago, when the 
thing was first started. I worked about as hard 
as any body to get our County Agricultural So¬ 
ciety agoing. It cost me a year’s labor riding, 
walking, wriling, and elbowing folks around 


CANADA LYNX {Lyiix Cuuadcii.sU.) 

Our artist has presented us also the picture of 
the European Lyn.x, (the Felis Lynz of Linnseus). 
It is an animal of the same genus, and so close¬ 
ly resembles our Lynx that Linnaeus regarded 
both as of the same species. It ranges over the 
cold parts of Europe and Asia, and we know no 
reason why it should not also extend across 
Beliring.s Straits into North America. Itshahits 




EUROPEAN LYNX. 

arc much like the Canada Lynx, and its coloi 
similar, hut perhaps a little more inclined to red¬ 
dish-brown, and more brightly marked. Both 
liave a peculiar galloping run when in open 
ground, shown in the engraving of tlie Canada 
Lynx, and when confined exhibit a surly, snarly 
and utterly unfriendly disposition. It has few 
enemies, (besides man), and multiplies fast, 
thouo-h the females have hut 2 young a year. 


before I could get 
’em waked up to it. 
Some folks are made 
all breechin, and it 
takes a locomotive 
to get ’em started. 
And when I got the 
thing on its legs, I 
hated to see it start 
off in the wrong di¬ 
rection. We had 
grand fairs for a few 
years, before the 
liorse fever struck 
on. Every kind of 
slock was brought 
out, and there was 
no end to the show 
of vegetables, fruits, 
farm products, and 
liome manufactures. 
We had sometimes 
ten thousand people 
out to see the show, 
and we made money 
enough to get up 
buildings, and have 
first-rate accommodations upon the grounds 
for exhibitors. Tlien the J’oung folks thought 
they knew everything, and nothing would satisfy 
’em but fancy liorses and racing. I opposed it 
then, and have been dead set agin it ever since. 

I shouldn’t have said anything more about it 
now', if the tiling-hadn’t a come up at the last 
meeting of our County Society, when we was ar¬ 
ranging for the fair 
next fall. You see 
the horse lias been 
gaining all the while 
since he got on the 
track, until more 
premiums were of¬ 
fered for fast horses 
than for everything 
else. Of course folks 
who liadnotliingbut 
fine cattle, fruits, or 
vegetables to show, 
did not care to come 
to a fair where ev¬ 
erybody was horse 
crazy, and would’nt 
see anything else, if 
it Avas as bright as 
the sun in the heav¬ 
ens. You see a good 
many of ’em had got ^ 
disgusted with rac¬ 
ing, when they saw 
it was ruining every¬ 
thing else, and spoil¬ 
ing our fairs. The 
last two or three years they have been pretty 
slim, and might as well have been called horse 
races. Jockeys and gamblers took possession 
of the track, and had everything their own way. 

As soon as we got together, I see we were go¬ 
ing to have a pretty fight on the horse question. 
All the horse men were there, with Cicero Smith 
at their head, and the old fogies were around 
pretty thick also, Cicero Smith is the son of 
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Deacon Smith in our town, who don’t walk ex¬ 
actly in the footsteps of his father. The deacon 
sent him. to college some years ago, and thought 
he was going to make a lawyer or doctor of him. 
But he fell into a very common error of furnish¬ 
ing him with all the money he wanted, and grat¬ 
ified all his boyish whims and fancies. In col¬ 
lege, he wanted a fast horse, and had him. The 
result was that he spent more time with his 
horse than with his tutors. He cultivated the 
acquaintance of jockeys,.and betting men, more 
than men of letters, became dissipated, got into 
all manner of college scrapes, and was expelled. 
He has been loafing about Hookertown ever 
since, fond of a dog and gun, of a horse -and 
buggy—but mighty shy of a hoe and shovel, a 
yoke of cattle and a dung cart. He was just 
the fellow to head the jockeys in this struggle 
to get possession of the Mr next fall. 

Cicero moved to offer a thousand dollars 
premium for the fastest horse in the race, best 
two in three, open to all comers. He supported 
his motion in a telling speech, an^l waxed elo¬ 
quent. He wanted to know who did not admire 
a fast horse. He thought the horse the most 
graceful and noble of all animals. He never 
saw a blood horse in motion but he thought of 
Job’s magnificent description ; “the glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, 
and rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He swalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet.” He thought 
the moral influence of fast horses was very good 
in the community. Everybody had a passion 
for a fine horse, and it was the legitimate busi¬ 
ness of Agricultural Societies to meet the popu¬ 
lar taste. Nothing would draw' a crowd, or fill 
up the treasury, like the sports of the turf. He 
thought the prejudice against racing a foolish 
superstition that was fast dying out. He thought 
the morals of the community wmuld be greatly 
aided by cultivating fixst horses. He had him¬ 
self been saved from destruction by owning a 
fast horse. This provided a wholesome outlet 
for boyish spirits, and prevented the young from 
illegitimate pleasures.” 

Seth Twiggs jumped up as soon as Cicero got 
through, and said: “ He couldn’t see things ex¬ 
actly in that light. Perhaps it was because he 
hadn’t been to college. He was glad if there 
was anything that made Cicero think of any part 
of the Bible, for he th o’the needed it. He hop¬ 
ed he would read a little further, and learn that 
the “ horse was a vain thing for safety.” We 
had been trying to save ourselves by horseflesh, 
as a society, for some years, and could’nt come 
it. The fairs grew wmrse and worse every year. 
Multitudes were disgusted and wouldn’t go nigh 
’em. There wuisn’t one man in ten in Hooker- 
tow'u that took anything to the fair, because it 
was managed by jockeys, and fast men, wdio 
offered all the premiums to fast horses. For his 
part, he wanted to carry up his carrots, and 
pumpkins ; but all the pumpkins that stood any 
chance now was horses. He didn’t think horse 
flesh was jest the kind of medicine for saving fast 
young men, if Cicero was a fair sample of the 
cure. In his opinion, there W’as considerable 
room for improvement,” 

Jake Frink said: “ I bet on the wrong boss at 
the last fair, and I’m agin havin any more racin 
unless they’ll tell who is gwine towin. The 
scound’rels know all abeout it aforehand, and it 
is a blam’d contrivance to cheat a feller eout of 
his money. It is neow, and no mistake.” 

Jotham Sparrowgrass said; “That Avas a fact,” 
bilnging his cane doAvn Avith great emphasis, 


which brought down the house. Cicero began 
to look more like a sheep than a horse. 

Then Mr. Spooner, our minister, got up and 
said; “ He deplored the evils of horse racing, 
whether at the fairs or elsewhere. It was quite 
manifest that that evil existed in the Society, 
and had tinned a great many against it. The 
managers of the Society Avero responsible for 
this. They ought to arrange the premiums so 
as to call out all the products of the soil, and 
encourage every branch of industry. The an¬ 
nual fair ought to be a school Avhere the people 
go to learn something about their business, and 
have a good talk w'ith their neighbors. He did 
not want to see it turned into a scene of excite¬ 
ment and betting, where black-legs Aimre thicker 
than blackberries, and well-meaning men Avero 
fleeced of their money.” 

Judge Jones said; “That is my view of the 
case precisely. The main thing is not to draAV 
a crowd. We want to make the fair help the 
cause of agriculture. If the croAvd come to Aee 
the race,-and bet, you gain nothing, but lose 
much. A gambling spirit is fostered, which is 
exceedingly unfriendly to industry. The man 
who makes ten dollars on a bet, in six minutes, 
don’t like to Avork six days to make the same 
money at the plow-tail. It seems a one-horse 
Avay of making money. He wants to try his 
luck again, and he keeps trying until he is ruined. 
We used to have full fairs, and money enough, 
before horse racing Avas tried. We had, per¬ 
haps, as many people noAAg but they were a very 
different sort of folks. He wanted to see the 
solid, substantial men and Avomen of the coun- 
ty_a fair representation of its wealth, and 
moral Avorth—at the exhibition. For my part, I 
have been ashamed to be in the company I found 
there for the last three years, and I sha’nt go 
again till Ave have a change in the management.” 

Cicero saAV the tide Avas against him and didn’t 
rally. He was voted down by a large 
majority. New managers Avere put in, and next 
flxll, Mr. Editor, if you will come up to Hook¬ 
ertown, we’ll show you a fair that “ aint all boss.” 

The AA'ay I look at the horse question is jest 
this; Speed in a horse is only one of his good 
qualities. The jockeys make it everything, be¬ 
cause that gives the animal his Avhole value for 
their purposes. He is just as much an imple¬ 
ment of gambling as a pack of cards. I Avant 
to see speed encouraged, but strength, beauty, 
docility and bottom, quite as much. And other 
domestic animals are quite as important to the 
farmer as the horse. We want to arrange the 
premiums so as to call out every form of indus¬ 
try, and make every man feel that he has had 
fair play. We want premiums, but Ave want 
fivir play more. Give the horse a fair chance, 
but don’t forget Seth Twiggs’ pumpkins. 

Hookertown, Conn., ) Yonrs to command, 

Fdn'uary Isi. ) Timothy Bunker, Esq. 


Vinegar from Apple Pomace. 


An Illinois subscriber in commenting upon an 
article in the January issue on Apple Pomace, 
says the best thing that can be done Avith it is 
to make it into vinegar. It is the practice in his 
section to make a leach, as for ashes, only on a 
much larger scale. This may be made in the 
shape of an inverted pyramid, placed upon a 
stone or plank platform, and furnished AAuth a 
trough, or spout at the bottom, to carry off the 
liquid. Any stout boards an inch or more thick 
will answer for this purpose. It is a good plan 
to have this large leach stand near the cider 
“"'press, and throAV the apple pomace into ft; as 




fast as it accumulates. It need not stand under 

cover. In a large leach all the rain that falls 
will be needed to carry off the valuable proper¬ 
ties of the pomace. So much of the liquid is 
exposed to the atmosphere, in the leaching, that 
it very soon turns to vinegar, and it may be kept 
running as long as good vinegar is made. This 
pays much better than feeding, and has given 
good satisfaction in the region Avhere it has been 
tried. It economizes an article that is generally 
treated as a nuisance where much cider is made. 


Take Care of tke Tools. 


Father! where is the auger?” cries out 
John Smith, Jr. “ Don’t ’zactly know, son ; let 
me see, Avhere did I use it last ? Either in the 
barn, or Avood-shed, or down cellar, and there I 
left it; look till you find it ? ” And so the boy 
runs till he is out of breath and patience, mean¬ 
while thinking, if not speaking hard thoughts 
about his slack father. A half dozen places 
have to be searched before the tool is found, and 
if haply it is found, it is quite likely to be 
broken, or rusted, or much out of order. 

“Father ! Avhere is the hand saw?” inquires 
James Brown. “Why do you ask, .Tames ?• it 
is where it always is, when not in use, hanging 
on tlie hook near the windoAV, in the tool-room.” 
James goes, Avhere he should have gone at first, 
and he finds it in perfect trim; and he puts it 
back again in its place, Avhen he is done Avith it, 
knowing that he will get a sound reprimand if 
he does not return it to its place. 

Noat, we do but repeat Avhat we have often 
said, that on the farm there should be a place 
for everything, and everything in its place. 
There is no use in trying to carry on a farm or 
to do anything else well, without system and 
order. And the care of tools is an important 
part of that system. One cannot accomplish 
much without a set of tools, larger or smaller— 
as for hori'oioing them unnecessarily, that should 
be regarded as next to stealing them. And the 
purchase of tools should be followed up by 
scrupulous care of them. A tool-room is a great 
convenience. It may be an apartment by itself 
in the carriage-house or wood-house. Here let 
there be a roAV of pegs for saAvs; there is the 
bench for planes; yonder is a drawer Avith sepa¬ 
rate compartments for scrcAvs, Avashers, nuts, 
rivets, &c. Here is a place for bolts, there for 
chains. The hammers, chisels, screw-driver, 
auger, broad axe, adz, files—all have their ap¬ 
pointed locality, and are kept there and no 
Avhere else. The law should be laid down and 
enforced, that wdioever uses a tool must put it 
back, so that it can ahvays be found at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice; nay, even if it be in the dark. 

And this care of tools should lead and aauII 
lead on to system Avith regard to other things 
about the premises. Here is a corner for extra 
plow handles, and there a box for plow points ; 
there are bolts of all sizes, ready in case of a 
break down; yonder are hooks Avith extra 
pieces of harness. Notice, too, the crow-bar, 
beetle and Avedges, and log chains, the grind¬ 
stone ahvays in its place, and always in order; 
the scythes, hoes, spades, shovels, forks, rakes, 
and Avhat-not have so long been kept in their 
respective places that they Avould almost cry 
out if carelessly left in an unaccustomed spot. 

The time spent in keeping such a room in 
order is not lost. The time spent in oarrying 
back tools after using them is not lost. If tools 
are not carried back, they would many of them 
be lost. And then the moral influence of sys¬ 
tem and order is almost beyond computation. 
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How 


For tkt American Agriculturist. 

to Start a County Agricultural 
Society. 


Wc have hundreds of these societies in all 
the older States, working efficiently for the pro¬ 
motion of the farmer’s interests. Little need be 
said in their favor where they are known. But 
tlierc are many counties, especially in the newer 
Stales, wlicrc a society has not yet been organ¬ 
ized, though there are wealth and population 
enough to sustain one. The want of it is seen 
and felt, and multitudes arc ready to cooperate 
as soon as the leaders appear. The first thing 
to be done then, is for a few energetic men, a 
lialf dozen is enough, to resolve that a County 
Society shall be formed, issue a call for a meet¬ 
ing at some central point, a village or city with 
railroad communic.ation if possible, and invite a 
delegation from every town in the county. At 
the meeting adopt a constitution, with the usual 
provisions, and determine to luave a fair the next 
fall, at the most convenient point. 

To c.all out a good representation of the in¬ 
dustry of the county, a large premium list must 
be made out for all classes of stock, farm pro¬ 
ducts and manufactured articles, amounting to 
at least fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars; 
the more the better. The raising of this sum of 
money is generally the point of embarrassment. 
The mcmey is not in hand, and the fair, which 
is to raise it by the sale of admission tickets, is 
an untried experiment. It may be a failure 
from lack of interest, from rain, or other causes, 
and leave the managers in debt. To divide up 
the responsibility equally, let a delegate be ap¬ 
pointed from each town, to canv.ass his own dis¬ 
trict for members. These should be of two 
kinds, annual and for life. The annual member¬ 
ships should be not less than a dollar each, car¬ 
rying with them four admission tickets for the 
fair, at twenty-five cents each. The life mem¬ 
berships should not be less than five dollars, car¬ 
rying with them one ticket of admission every 
year, or some other equivalent privilege. A 
spirited canvasser would be able to secure at 
least a hundred dollars, or more, for these mem¬ 
berships in each town, and if there were twenty 
towns in llie county, enough would be raised to 
cover the premium list before the fair came off. 
You might safely calculate on an advance of 
fifty per cent, for the attendance of those who 
were not members. 

Tljcn a show bill should be issued on a large 
sheet, annotmeing #«e fair and list of premiums, 
and be posted at all places of j)ublic resort in 
the county; railroad depoLs, postoffices, hotels, 
blacksmith shops, etc. A few weeks before the 
time of the fair, the managers should see that 
the county is canvas.sed for exhil)itors. If a man 
has a fine licrd of blood stock, visit him, and 
make him promise to come out. Secure the at¬ 
tendance of every man that has anything to 
show. If there are manufacturers of any kind, 
get them out with their goods. People like to 
be noticed, and many a men will bring out their 
best, if asked, who would otherwise stay at home. 

Then, at the holding of tlie fair, let all the 
arrangements be as complete as possible; so 
that stock and goods exhibited may not be in¬ 
jured, and may be seen to good advantage. It 
is essential to the success of the fair that it 
should be held in some large enclosure, and if 
this is not at hand it must be extemporized with 
a iiigh board fence. This, the lumber merchant 
or builder will attend to on contract. It is de¬ 
sirable that shelter should be provided for stock. 
Owners will not exhibit fi'cely, and for succes¬ 


sive days, unless their cattle can be made com¬ 
fortable, and be well supplied with Avater, hay, 
and provender. A large tent will answer for 
the exhibition of fruits, vegetables, butter and 
cheese, but a building is better. The society 
should look forward to permanent grounds and 
buildings, and realize them as soon as possible. 
The starting of a County Agricultural Society 
involves a good deal of labor and expense, but 
it w ill pay a hundred fold. A few energetic 
men, in any county Avith ten thousand people, 
can accomplish it. It Avill aid their enterprise, 
if they sprinkle liberally among their premiums 
some good paper devoted to their art, like the 
A.merico,n Agriculturist. Connecticut. 


Buildings for Agricultural Fairs, 


At a recent meeting of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agriculture, the fact dropped out that 
there was but one County Agricultural Society 
in the State, that had permanent grounds and 
buildings to accommodate stock, and all classes 
of goods offered for exhibition; and that Avas 
the most flourishing of all. Is there not a logical 
connexion betAveen the buildings and this suc¬ 
cess. "We think the importance of permanent 
buildings is greatly overlooked. We regard the 
liousing of an Agricultural Society as essential 
to its success as the building of. a church edifice 
is to the prosperity of a church. It may dwell 
in tents for a time as a matter of necessity, but 
it is never assured of a permanent existence 
until it has a home. Permanent buildings are 
an expression of the faith of its founders in its 
vitality, and impart confidence of its success to 
the community in which they are placed. It is 
a living poAver among them, and invites their 
co-operation. 

These buildings should be located at some 
central point in the county, or near some city 
or village easily accessible by rail or steamer. 
This, with a good exhibition and good Aveather, 
Avill secure a large attendance. The people will 
come if the place is easily accessible. Such a 
location also materially affects the character of 
the exhibition. 3Iost railroads will, on applica¬ 
tion, carry stock, farm products, and goods for 
the fair, at reduced price, or free of charge; re¬ 
lying upon passenger tickets for their profits. 
This, of course, is an inducement for people to 
bring out their products. 

The buildings need not be of an expensive 
character, but substantial and neat; affording 
perfect protection to all goods and stock en¬ 
trusted to the care of the Society. When there 
are nothing but tents or temporary buildings, 
goods are frequently damaged, and though the 
owners be remunerated, it always operates dis¬ 
astrously to the Society. The community want 
entire confidence in the managers of the Society, 
and the assurance that eA’erything Avill be prop¬ 
erly cared for. Articles like paintings, and heir 
looms of various kinds are frequently exhibited, 
and they have a value to their OAvners much be¬ 
yond Avhat they would bring in money. People 
Avho have the best articles to exhibit, Avill not 
foi’Avard them, unless they have security for 
their protection against damage from the 
elements. 

Stock of all kinds want protection in perma¬ 
nent sheds or stalls. It is found to be desirable 
at most country fairs to have the exhibition 
continued through tAVO or more days. This 
arrangement gives not only a better oppoi trinity 
to examine the animals, and to see the vaiious 
products of the farm, but affords a very impor¬ 
tant safeguard against failure from bad weather. 


If one day should prove stormy, and forbid 
attendance, the next may be fair, and draw the 
crowd. With good accommodations for stock, 
the owners of fine animals, who are raisin^^ 
principally to sell, will have no objection to 
exhibd; a second or-third day. They can be 
mado as comfortabje at the fair as at home; and 
the more they are knoAvn tiie better for the 
owners’ interests. If there is no shelter, and 
provisions for feeding and watering are bad, it 
will be difficult to get them out. 

Permanent buildings are the capital that an 
Agricultural Society needs to do business with; 
and immediate measures should be taken in 
every county where there is a Society to secure 
them. Wisely managed, they would pay for 
themselves in a very few years, and make the 
prosperity of the institution permanent. Wo 
will thank any of our friends for drawings 
and descriptions of suitable inclosures and 
buildings for the use of county or other agri¬ 
cultural fairs, AAdth estimates of their cost. 


Shall we have the Address at Fairs, 

That depends entirely upon the character ef 
the address. If the speaker is a distinguished 
politician, Avho Avill improve the occasion to 
air his vicAvs of the political situation, and talk 
buncombe, it AAmnt pay. If he is a reformer, or 
monomaniac, Avho Avill trot out his favorite hob¬ 
by, and shoAV off his antics, his services may be 
dispensed AA'ith. Farmers and their wives come 
together on such occasions to learn something 
about their business, and unless the speaker has 
some experience in their .calling, he should take 
other occasions to dispense his wisdom. There 
are men in almost every county Avho have studi¬ 
ed the principles of husbandry, and practiced 
them so far as to make them intelligent critics 
of the practice of others. Sometimes the mem¬ 
bers of the learned professions have given spe¬ 
cial attention to the flirm and garden, and can 
give a good address. Whoever is invited should 
have something pertinent to say, and be invited 
for that reason. If the address is not at hand, an 
“ experience meeting ” of farmers and fruit grow¬ 
ers should be provided for. A fcAV practical 
questions offered for discussion will draAV out 
the vieAVS of farmers from all parts of tlie State 
or county, and make the meeting one of great 
interest. Every one Avho comes to the fair 
should have the memory of things heard, as 
well as things seen, to carry home with liim. 
- — —•-»- 

Beeeding Young Mares. —“W. M. B.,” of 
Nelson County, Virginia, asks: “Does breeding 
stop the groAvth of a young mare, that has not 
attained her full size, or does is it materially 
injure her in any respect?” 

The best horse breeders hold, we believe, with 
few, if any, exceptions, that having a colt not only 
does not hurt a young mare, but, on tlie con¬ 
trary does her good, gives her constitution, bot¬ 
tom, and a vigor of digestive organs, and firm¬ 
ness of muscle, which last her through life 
with good treatment. Thoroughbred or warm 
blooded mares that have proper care, gain suffi¬ 
cient maturity at 3 to 3‘i. years, and cold 
blooded mares 3 to B’jj, to take the horse. Of 
course, the fillies diet should be liberal, and 
regular, and her grooming thorough. For two 
grow’ing horses stand at her rack. Thorough¬ 
bred horses arrive at maturity fully a year 
earlier than others. They grow faster, are fit for 
Avork quicker, and, as stated, are not injured by 
breeding considerably earlier, than it Avould 
be safe to breed a common mare. 
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Country Houses with. City Conveniences. 

It is generally supposed that city houses are far 
more convenient than country dwellings. Ser¬ 
vant girls lay special stress upon this, when asked 
to go to the country. But, with the single excep¬ 
tion of gas-light, every city convenience may 
he equally well secured in any country place. 
To illustrate this, and also to furnish good house- 
plans, we present engravings and descriptions of 
some houses now being completed in Flush¬ 
ing, eight miles distant by Eailroad from the 
Hunter’s Point Ferry, opposite 34th-street New- 
York. These houses, by the waj^, are almost 
as quickly reached, and with far more comfort, 
than any city residenoe above 40th-street, while 
they are in a healthful location, and have the 
benefit of country air, the pleasure of a garden, 
etc., and, being supplied with gas from 
the village, they have all the conve¬ 
niences of city houses. The proprie¬ 
tor, in their erection, has attempted to 
introduce every improvement, and to 
construct every part as if to be occu¬ 
pied by his own family. (The general 
superintendence and carpenter work, 
is done by John Donald; the mason 
work by James & Patrick Carroll; the paint¬ 
ing by P. Thornton; the tin-work by Benj. 
Field; and the slating and roofing by J. S. Mose¬ 
ley, of the Union Roofing Co., of isTew York.) 

Elevation. —Fig. 1 shows the general appear¬ 
ance from a front corner view. The basement 
walls are 31^ feet stone-wall below the surface, 
and 4 feet brick-wall above, cemented and laid 
olf into stone blocks. The siding is of 10-iuch 
boards, half-tongue and lap, with a v groove at 
the lap, and another v groove cut along the 
center of each board, giving it the appearance of 
4^[2-inch siding, an end section of which is seen in 
fig. 6. This new style of 
siding is the finest and best 
, we have seen. The roofing 
is French, or half French 
N, style, the fronting all round 
covered with slate, black 
(B), green (G), and red (B) 
—as shown by these letters 
in fig. 7. The top part on 
one house is tin, and on 
the others, H. W. Johns’ 
Patent Roofing. The window caps and cor¬ 
nices are alike on all sides, which gives almost 
a front view, when seen from any direction. The 
walls arc filled in with brick, from cellar to roof. 

First Floor (Fig. 2).—The Parlor A, R, with 
Bay Window at 0,is divided by sliding doors, so 
that M, 14x20 feet, can be used for the parlor. 



rig. 7. —SLATE. 


and B, 14 x 10 as 
a Library or Sit¬ 
ting-room ; or the 
whole be thrown 
into one large par¬ 
lor when desired. 
A, is spacious 
enough except for 
large gatherings. 
The Main Hall, E, 
is six feet wide. 
Many err in mak¬ 
ing this too nar¬ 
row ; it is the first 
room entered, and 
its capacity gives 
the first impres¬ 
sion in regard to 
the whole house. 
At the front is a 
small closet (c, c,c,) 
for cloaks, umbrellas, etc., leaving plenty 
of room for a hat-stand between that and the 
parlor door. W, is a covered piazza. (7, is the 
general family room, or sitting-room, or may be 
used as a Dining Room, when D, is used as a 
Kitchen. R, is the Dining-Room, but is pro¬ 
vided with a medium size cooking-range at J, 
so that for a small family, or with a scarcity of 
help, or at special seasons of the year, D maybe 
used as a Kitchen. /, is a common Dish closet, 
and a China closet, with doors opening into 
both D, and G. By the side of this is D, W, a 
dumb-waiter from the room below, which, 
when not in use, shuts down even with the floor, 
and occupies no room. The Sink in the corner 
is neatly enclosed, with a door to open to its 
front. G, is a rear hall extending out to a 
small piazza and steps. Under this at the left, is 
seen the outside entrance to the Basement. A 
closet from a, furnishes a place for hats, gar¬ 
ments, umbrellas, etc. F, is a general pantry and 
flour room for D. Ventilators, throughout the 
house, are placed in the base-boards of the rooms, 
in accordance with the principles explained in 
September Agriculturist^ 1864. The suggestions 



Fig. 2. —FIRST FLOOR OR GROUND PLAN. 

published in tliis journal for several j’ears past, 
have been consulted in constructing these houses. 

Second Story (Fig. 3).— Q, JS, are front and 
rear chambers, with connecting closets, s, s, and 
a double door passage containing drawers and 
shelves. TJ, is the family chamber or bed-room, 
connected with W, and with the hall bed-room, 
T, so that a child, sick or well, occupying either 
W or Y, will be in hearing and easy reach of U. 
This room, U, is specially fitted for the con¬ 
venience of the lady of the house, even if she be 


an invalid. The wash-stand and basin, e, e, has 
cold and hot water brought to it by pipes from 
tlje Attic reservoir, and the basement 'boiler (i[ 
fig. 4). A bell wire extends to the servants’ room 
on the third-floor. One speaking-tube extends to 
the basement Kitchen, and another to the Din- 
ing-Room (Z>, fig. 2), so that the lady can give di¬ 
rections to those rooms without calling through 
the halls. We commend this arrangement to 
every housekeeper. A small sum will connect 
two distant rooms with tubings so that free con¬ 
versation can be held, and thus save a great num¬ 
ber of steps. The lady, while dressing herself 
or children, can give full directions to the kitch¬ 
en or dining-room, and make inquiries. From 
this room, JJ, another speaking tube extends 
to and opens over the outside front door 
bell-knob, so that in case the bell is rung at night, 
instant inquiry can be made of the caller as to 
“ what’s the matter,” without a long journey 
through the halls. Such a tube should at least 
extend from every Physician’s sleeping-room to 



Fig. 3. —SECOND FLOOR OR CHAMBER PLAN. 

his door-bell. The tubing costs but 5 or 6 cents 
a foot, and is easily put in, along the corners of 
rooms, or, as in these houses, behind the lath¬ 
ing, w'hen done at the time of building.... IT, 
is another bed-room, large enough for two beds 
if desired.—X, is a bath-room, with wash basin,. 
8, and bath-tub, B,T, both of which are sup- 
plied with cold water pipes from the Attic reser¬ 
voir, and hot water from the boiler tank’ in the 
basement.—A water closet here is supplied with 
water from the Attic, and with a large waste pipe 
runing underground to the privy vault, at the 
end of the grape arbor whiq)i extends back from 
the rear door. The closets A, A, 2, d c, d c, are 
shown in the plan: there can hardly be too 
many of these, as every housekeeper knows. 

Basement (Fig. 4).—X, is the Kitchen, sup¬ 
plied with stationaiy wash-tubs, ■zo, ; sink, w ; 
force-pump which draws water for the Kitch¬ 
en from a large cistern outside, which is filled from 
a filtering cistern. This pump is connected by 
a pipe with the Attic 
reservoir, so that if in 
a long drouth that 
should fiiil, it can be 
refilled from below, 
and thus a suppl}' of 
water and pressure al¬ 
ways be secured to the 
hot water tank. X, is 
supplied with a large 
“ Challenge” cooking- 
range, <7, having a wa 
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Fig. 4. —basement. 


ter back and a large tight thirty-five gallon 
boiler, J, seen at the left, which is kept filled and 
under pressure from the Attic reservoir.-X, 
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is thf co;il celhir, receivimj coal diroclly from 
the f'lirt. F, is a lari^; Sanford & Truslow’s 
Healer or furnace (wilU extra evaporating pans), 
wliicli sends warm air to nearly every room in 
the house, including two Attic rooms and the 
bath-room. (An opening over the bath-room 
admits warm air enough to the Attic reservoir 
to prevent its freezing in very cold weather.) 
li, Ji, It, indicate the warm air registers from 
the furnace, shown in several of the rooms. 

Attic ou Third Story (Pig. 5).—This is 8 
feet high, the full size of tlio house for 4 feet 
high, then inclined in- 



1! ward at the sides, under 
^ the slating. Two Rooms, 
B, B, are finished off; 
the large room Z), is also 
!l lathed and plastered, 
and furnishes a conve¬ 
nient place for drying 
. , clothes, storage, and 

li . - --*1 other purposes; or if 

Fig. 5.— ATTIC. needed, it can easily be 

divided into several rooms. The 8 dormer win¬ 


dows furnish abundant light and air. The Reser¬ 
voir, 7’ is of plank, lined with tinned lead, 8x8 
X 4 feet. All the water from the upper roof runs 
into this reservoir, and when full, it overflows 
tlmiugh a pipe down to the filtering cistern. 

Paistino, Cost, etc. —Tlie outside color is 
light drab, with dark trimmings; the doors 
throughout the house, inside and cut, grained 
Walnut; the parlor and chamber above white; 
the halls, sitting, and dining-room, etc., grained 
iu oak; outside of all sashes, dark green ; inside 
gniined to match the rooms. Every room froiii 
cellar to attic is supplied with gas pipes, built 
in the walls.—Without the land, the cost of such 
a house at this time, all complete as here des- 
crilied, is from $•'5,000 to $7,000, according to 
the locality, expense of lumber, bricks, etc. This 
includes all the fixtures named—the furnaces, 
double cooking-ranges, extra style painting, 
plumbing, fancy slate roofing, drainage, waste 
pipes, double filtering cisterns, grape arbor, 
front fence, etc. 


Coal Tar and Asphaltum for Floors. 


Bt Gu.BEnT J. Greem, IIcdson, X. Y. 


main twenty days without being used, in warm 
weather; it will make a hard solid floor, that 
may always be kept clean and dry. 

If it is desirable to use the floor at once, I 
would use oiie-half or two-thirds of Asphaltum 
and the remainder coal tar, this can be used the 
moment it is cold, but it lacks the strength and 
elasticity of a floor made wholly of coal tar, 
still I have known pavements made wholly of 
Asphaltum and gravel that have endured many 
years of severe use, and are still good. 

The cost of such a floor with Asphaltum or 
coal tar at eight cents per gallon, (the usual price), 
will be about three cents per foot, about half 
the cost of plank,with the floor timber included. 
It will last longer than any hemlock floor will 
in a stable, and can be much more easily repaired. 

A floor of Asphaltum or coal tar, like a piece 
of India rubber, neither attracts or absorbs 
moisture, and is therefore easily cleaned and 
always dr}'. The edge of such floors should be 
protected by a joist or piece of timber, so that it 
will not be broken off by cattle’s feet nor wheels 
of wagons. It is equally useful as a floor for 
pig pens, or any out-buildings, and I believe it 
superior to stone or brick for sidewalks. It is 
smooth but not slippery! Hard, but still suffi¬ 
ciently elastic; the sun does not injuriously 
soften it, and frost will not injure it. For pave¬ 
ments or floors where heavy loads will pass over 
it, it should be tliicker than above recommended, 
or else the earth beneath it should be very solid. 


A floor properly made of Asphaltum or coal 
r, or both combined, so far surpiisses all other 
>or 3 for stables, that it has but to be seen to 
; generally adopted. The cheapness of these 
lors, their ease of construction, durability, 
eedom from moisture, and their cleanliness, 
;commend their adoption by all good farmers, 
he way in which I have constructed floors for 
)W or horse stable, as well as floors for barns, 
irri-agc house, poultry houses, pig pens, or 
dicr out-buildings and barn-yards, is about as 
dlows, varied somewhat to circumstances. 

I first prepare the floor by removing sufficient 
irth to allow coarse sand or gravel to be laid 
pon it to the depth of about two inches, this 
ravel or sand should be free from clay or other 
irthy matter, and be perfectly dry, by being 
xposed to the sun, or dried over a fire. If it is 
iinmer time, and the floor or stable will not be 
eeded for immediate use, I would use nothing 
ut coal tar, Iwiled in a kettle from fifteen mm- 
tes to half an hour, this I pour upon the gravel 
ot and leave until it is cold, I then mix fine 
rv sand with hot coal tar, to the consistency of 

hh, mortar, and spread it over the floor to the 

epth of half an inch, I then take a hot smooth- 
.g iron, hohling it with a pair of blacksmith s, 
.ngs, and iron it down smooth. If it can le- 



i'ig. 1.—SECTIOS OF HEN HOUSE. 

A Good and Cheap Hen-Honse. 


We have an urgent appeal to publish a plan 
for a cheap Fowl-house, “with all the modern 
improvements.” Modern improvements are 
as a rule—but nevertheless we may have 
a warm, snug hen-house, which should be neat 
and convenient, and yet not be very costly. 
The accompanying plan is used with entire 
satisfaction by an acquaintance, who is so par¬ 
ticular in his views, that we may safely com¬ 
mend it to our readers. 

The house is 10 feet wide and 13 feet long; a 
passage-way 4 feet wide passes along the south 
side, in which are windows; this is formed by a 
partition 3 feet high, (see fig. 1), which extend 
from near the door to the rear, and supports 
the lower side of a sloping floor, which rises to 
the eaves on the north side. Above this sloping 
floor the roosts are fixed and the droppings of the 
birds fall upon the floor, which being sprinkl¬ 
ed with plaster, they roll down, or are easily 
scraped off. There is a ledge at the front edge 
which prevents their going to the floor Under 
this sloping floor the space is Pe¬ 

tition making a nest room about 6 feet squai e 

and a settingfoom 6x5;eet, whichis ^so usel 

for a store room for gram, eggs, etc. This set 
thig room is entered by another door, and light 


ed by a pane in the gable end. The nest boxes 
shove through the partition into the setting 
room, but there is no access for the fowls, except 
when setting. At these times hens are moved, if 


POOH 


NEST BOXES 


W 


Fig. 3.— PLAN OF HEN HOUSE. 


they happen to be in boxes against the side 
building, and made to occupy those in the par¬ 
tition. The back end of the 4-foot passage-way, 
(see plan. Fig. 3), is used as a feeding floor, and 
here stands the water fountain. 

We made once a small hen-house, and lighted 
it by placing some of the roof boards, which 
went up and down, ten inches apart, and fasten¬ 
ing 8 X 10 glass between them, slipping the glass 
into the groves in the boards, which were com¬ 
mon flooring. The panes lapped about half an 
inch, were fastened by tacks, and little water 
came through. Windows in a fowl-house must 
be protected by slats or by wire. The use of 
plaster on the sloping floor under the roosts is 
very well—nothing can be better; but fine, dry 
road dust, swept up on a hot day, is as good. 


Simple Farm Gates. 


There is almost no end to the devices for farm 
gates, but after all the simplest, strongest and 
lightest, of the old better patterns, are the most 
reliable, and, on the whole, the best. The posts 
should be of locust, or cedar timber, if possible, 
and set very firmly, being securely braced either 
above or under the ground, and protected by coal 
tar beneath the surface, and by paint above, from 
the action of the elements. The long, hard¬ 
wood latch, in common use, is probably the best 
for all kinds of farm gates. 

A Light Farm Gate is described by W. 8. 
Gilchrist, Warren County, N. Y.—“ I send you 
the plan of gates which we have had muse for 
the past ten years, and for that time have 
with the aid of paint, required any repairs. My 
experience proves that the lighter a gate can e 
made, the longer it will last, besides being much 
Lre convenient in use. I, therefore use well 
seasoned pine lumber (cedar if to be had), t le 
him-e-piece {a) and latch-piece (5) of 3 x 3 scant- 
the rail (.) 3 x 3 also, tapered to 3 incbe ; 
tlmslats of seasoned pme ^ 

had cedar, by all means avoiding the use ot 
or heavylumbor; tlrcbraceaof good clear 

h 



light farm gate. 
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skill in the use of tools, should be able to build 

a gate after the accompanying sketch.” 



Fuame Gate.— Seth Clark, of Wellsboro’, 
Pa., writes, “ I have made several gates of this 
kind for myself and my neighbors, and they give 
general satisfaction. Figure 1 represents tlie 
gate and the frame in which it hangs (which 
should be a little wider and higher than the 
barn doors). The cross piece {A) may be made 
either straight or slightly arching, and in either 
case is mortised upon, and braced, as shown 
into the posts. _ The posts (B) (5x5 studs) are 
framed into sills, as seen in Figures 2 and 3, 



which effectually prevents a tendency to lean 
to either side. The hinge-piece (E) of the gate 
rests on a pivot inserted in the sill (Fig. 4), which 
should be wide enough to receive the post and 
lunge-piece without crowding. The upper hinge 
IS of wood, and is shown in Figure 5. Figure 3 
shows how the posts are framed and braced on 
sloping ground, which does not interfere with 
the gate if it swings open down the slope. The 
long braces of the gate (G and Z), Fig. 1,) are 
placed on opposite sides, and the gate is made 
very light. The gate may be hung upon iron 
hinges if preferred. Such a frame will last as 
long as the best posts set in the ground, and 
has the advantoge of being always erect.” 

An excellent gate is one framed much like 
this, except that the cross-piece (J.) is straight, 
and instead of being at the top, is three feet from 
the bottom of the posts, and well beneath the 
surface of the road, being strongly braced into 
the posts below, they being set a little more than 
three feet in the ground. The posts extend five 
feet above the ground, and the gate is hung to 
them in any desirable way. The hinge-piece 
of the gate, if hung as above described, should 
rest on a block, pinned to the post and resting 
upon the cross-piece. A gate made after this 
l)lan is very convenient and firm. 

Fall Plowino to Kill Grubs.— “ IT E. IT” 
wiites, I am turning over a heavy sod (in 
December), to kill grub-worms, so that they 
will not destroy my corn, next June. Will I 
accomplished the object? Is fall plowing ever 
an injury to the soil ? ” You will probably dis¬ 


turb and kill a good many grub-worms. Your 

corn will not be so weedy as if plowed in the 
spring. And the fall plowing will have done 
nothing but good. A very light sandy soil nat¬ 
urally dry and warm is not benefitted by fiill 
plowing for the frosts and weathering cause 
the organic matters in it to decompose rapidly, 
and these are essential to its integrity, but all 
loamy and clayey soils, or those rick in organic 
matter, and most gravelly soils are decidedly 
benefitted by fall plowing, if it be not done 
when the ground is wet, and even this is much 
less injurious than plowing wet soil in spring. 


Building in Cold Climates. 

The house room of all sorts should be con¬ 
tained within four walls for this (unless it be an 
octagon or some other yo?i), gives the most room 
per foot of wall, admits of the most thorough 
warming, and the least radiation of heat into 

universal space,” there being the least outside 
surface for radiation; and the advantage is as 
decided in summer, for then there is the least 
surface for absorption of solar heat. There 
should be as few windows and doors as possi¬ 
ble on the north side, and few on the west side; 
and on those sides should be the halls, pantries, 
and other small rooms, and the wood-house 
apartments, to serve as air-chamber bulwarks 
betw'een the north-w'estern winds and the 
living rooms on the south side, where the sun 
brings light, heat and health. Cistern, cistern- 
pump and drain should never be on the north 
side. Outside walls should be lathed and plas¬ 
tered between studding, as well as on the face of 
it; the economy of double walls is great, in the 
course of time. The cellar wall should be lathed 
and plastered from sill to a lower level than 
outside surface of the ground. Keep a sharp eye 
on carpenters, lest they fur out the outside base 
or drip-board, in a way to let the wind blow up 
behind the siding. Finally, front the house east, 
so that the front verandah may be shady in the 
afternoon for out-door sitting in summer, and 
so that the sitting-room, back of the parlor, may 
have a sunny outlook in winter. IT W. P. 


Cranberry Culture. 

Mr. Gilbert Conant, of Ipswich, Mass., received 
a premium from the Essex Agricultural Society 
for his success with cranberries. We give the 
essential portions of his report, which is some¬ 
what peculiar, as it describes a method of grow¬ 
ing cranberries without setting the plants. This 
can, of course, be useful only in localities where 
cranberries grow spontaneously, but it shows 
how a natural and unproductive patch may be 
converted into a cultivated cranberry meadow. 

“ In the summer of 1861 I prepared about an 
acre of meadow, by cutting a ditch to drain it, 
and in the fall I plowed it from four to six inch¬ 
es deep, according to the hight of dilferent parts 
of the meadow. Since then I have fiowed it 
annually about the first of November, and let 
the water off about the first of May. 

“The first summer after preparing the meadow 
as stated, vines sprang up and grew considerably 
on the lowest parts of it. The second summer 
the vines increased and grew rapidly. In the 
fall of that year I gathered about a half bushel 
of cranberries. In 1864 the vines blossomed 
full, and after the berries were set, gave promise 
of a fine crop; but an early frost, while they 
were quite green, injured them so that I gath¬ 
ered but about a bushel. In 1865 the vines had 
increased in some spots on the meadow, so that 


they had almost killed out the grass, and in the 
fall, when the berries were ripe, they lay so 
thick that the vines were scarcely visible. I 
gathered twenty bushels of cranberries, worth 
three and a half dollars per bushel. The ex¬ 
pense of gathering and marketing these berries 
was less than ten dollars. This year there are 
but very few cranberries in this section of coun¬ 
try, though my vines are bearing better than I 
have seen any others on fresh meadow. 

‘ The expense of draining this meadow was 
nothing. The peat taken from the ditch paid 
the expense. It cost me but $5 to flow it. This 
was done by a small flood-gate at the bridge. I 
spread upon the ice in the winter of 1863 two 
loads of yellow sand, which cost but $2.50, mak¬ 
ing the whole amount that it has cost me to 
prepare the meadow, but $7.50. I would here 
state that the vines on the spot upon which the 
sand was spread were far more prolific last year 
than any other vines upon the meadow. 

“ I have had experience in preparing several 
other pieces of meadow in the same manner, 
foi the cultivation of the cranberry, and in every 
case have been successful. I neither plant vines 
nor sow the seed. Whenever any meadow 
adapted to the cultivation of the cranberry is pre¬ 
pared in the manner that I have prepared mine, 
vines will spring up and bear spontaneously.” 


Jolm Johnston on Drainage. 

In a recent letter this pioneer of drainage 
says : “I commenced in 1838, aud have drained 
280 acres, laid over 200,000 tile. Drains should 
run directly down the slopes. You never can 
make thorough work by running them across 
the slopes. My drains are from twenty-five to 
perhaps forty feet apart—very few of the latter, 
generallj'' about thirty-three feet. In soft soils, 
and where you have to go four feet deep and 
lower, before getting on hard bottom, drains 
might be fifty or sixty feet apart, and dry the 
land perfectly; while in stiff clays, eighteen or 
twenty feet hiay be rather too wide. I estimate 
that the excess of two wheat crops on drained 
land will pay the whole cost of the improvement. 

I took up the first drain after twenty years, 
and found the tile as good as ever. Although I 
paid twenty-five cents a rod, and board, for dig¬ 
ging some of the drains, two and a lialf feet 
deep, I g'ot the great majority dug at twelve to 
fifteen cents per rod, without board. The later¬ 
al drains need not be over thirteen inches wide 
at the surface, and ivide enough at the bottom 
to take in a two or three inch tile. Main drains 
cost much more.” We must add that, however 
much we value John Johnston’s experience, 2’] a 
foot draining is considered too superficial to be 
ever recommended if one can go lower. 


Garden Irrigation, How Practised. 

BY “TESUQtTB,” NE-^V MEXICO. 


The subject of irrigation has of late attracted 
considerable attention in parts of the country 
where it is not, as it is in New Mexico, absolute¬ 
ly essential. The following article, prepared at 
our request by a gentleman living near Santa 
Fe, gives very clearly the plan of irrigating a 
garden as practised in that country. The wwiter 
promises to resume the subject, and we hope to 
be able to present the details of operations upon 
a larger scale. —[Eds.] 

I submit a few general principles, as pi-actised 
here, in the hope of seeing in your paper some 
hints by >>'111011 we can improve upon our pres¬ 
ent system. But, before I venture farther, I 
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would advLse those who make a practice of 
keeping their land clean oiUy where it is planted, 
and of allowing fence corners, etc., to raise their 
own crops of weeds, not to irrigate, because, if 
they do not keep their ditches and all water 
avenues clean and free from weeds, they will 
assuredly bring such crops upon their land 
ever)' time they water it, as will soon disgust 
them with the whole system. 

The first thing to be done is to get the water 
to the highest part of the land to be cultivated. 
Here this is done by communities; each com¬ 
munityhaving its own peculiar by-laws as re¬ 
gards compensation of the ilajor domo, division 
of the water, etc., all being governed by the 
general laws of the Territory as regards the 
election of the >Iajor domo, and the fines for 
delinquency in working the “Asoequias,” as 
the canals are called, or for stealing water, &c. 

The advantages of irrigating by open ditches 
arc many; principally, that you get your water 
on the land at a much higher temperature than 
from a well. I have seen persons here, when 
short of water, use their wells, and give their 
crops of cucumbers, peppers, tomatoes, &c., such 
a “back-set” as often to lose the whole crop. We 
are here 8,000 feet or more above the sea level, 
and have to take the greatest care as regards the 
temperature of the water and the time for irri¬ 
gating, or it would be impossible to raise any 
of the more delicate vegetables. Again, by 
ditches, if well made at the outset, the advantage 
is that they arc always tJisre, whereas if one has 
complicated machinery it is liable to be out of 
order when needed, and before the repairs can 
be made the good time has gone by. 

In preparing for irrigating a garden, which 
can be laid under water from one line, as in 
figure 1, run the main ditch as near level as 
possible, because, as the water has to run in this 
ditch to feed all the smaller ones, it will cut 
away, if sloping, much more tlian the smaller 
ditches. Those ditches which slope much 
should be well paved or lined with plank. In 
figure 1, A, B, C, D is a plot of ground having 
a^slight fall from B to A, and a greater fall from 
Bio D, the lowest point being at C; w, the 
main ditch, entering the plot at B and leaving 
at A ; \ ’c and ’c are the cross ditches, num- 


get the upperhand while he is repairing borders. 
This ditch, to a practiced irrigator, is almost 
unnecessary, cxce[)t in cases where neighbors 
above him, using from the same stream, may let 
all the water upon him without w’arning; but, 
in any case, it is better to have it, as it can 



all terraced ; and if, wherever the fall increases, 
the beds be made narrower, much labor will 
thereby be saved. Next put in the flood-gates, 
(see figure 3,) and sink boxes in the cross 
ditches, at the points where you open the beds, 
or make holes and line them w’ith brick; these 
boxes, or holes, are so placed that when the 
border of a bed is opened for irrigation, the 
W'ater has to run over the hole to get in¬ 
to the bed, so that all sand which wmuld 
otherwise go into the bed is caught; and 
whenever these holes fill w'ith sand before 
you have "water enough in the bed, clean 
it promptly. It is better, where the lay 
of the land wdll admit of it, to wniter the 
beds from the lower corners. But always 
commence to water those beds which are 
the; highest, so that if a border breaks the 
"water will run into a dry bed; whereas, on 
the other hand, if you commence at the 
lower: beds, and the same accident should 
occur, the -water runs into beds already 
full, and may burst a dozen borders before 
you can stop it. Another reason for ir 
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Fig. 1.—plan of miilGATION. 

bmd in Hie order in wliieii tliey woald be need 

Xn irrigiiting the rvbole plot; n.s n ditc ‘ "f 

me Le Uie mein diteli, and .. need r 
runiiin" off tlmt part of llic stream wliicii is w r- 

niien irrigating; it is also used as acbmid 

f„r tlie whole stream when itrealta-e occum, 
ami the gardener lias fear that the wa 


be used also to irrigate the right band row 
of beds. The points where flood-gates are 
necessary to regulate the amount of w’ater are 
marked /; m is a walk, bridging the cross 
ditches at the points S, which must be enlarged 
or added to according to taste or convenience; 
but all walks or roads should be made on a level 
with the border above them, and in fact serve 
to form the border, as they give strength to the 
beds. 0 is a continuation of the ditch; n serves 
also as an outlet for the w'ater when one tier of 
beds has been -watered, until the next tier has 
been started. The same principle marked in 
this plot will apply equally to a garden of fifty 
acres or more, and the larger the garden Uie 
more will the labor be lessened by following 
some such system. 

Now let us suppose the main ditch dug, and 
water running through it: the first thing will be 
to make the upper row of beds (marked 1); com¬ 
mencing on the right hand, make the first bed; 
of course the land has been ploughed well long 
ao-o For vegetables of most kinds, no bed 
should exceed ten feet by twenty,and befo^ the 
first season is over the gardener will find that, 
by making small beds, he 
has saved much labor. The 
first line of beds is made 
with borders, or raised mar¬ 
gins, from six to nine inches 
above the level and at least 
six inches across the top, 
and the cross ditches finish¬ 
ed down to the lower edge 
of the completed beds, fi he 
next thing is to ascertain that 
they are perfectly level, a.nd 
this is best done by opening 
them, as in figure 2, and 
letting in the w'ater slowly, 
and if there is a corner high¬ 
er or low'er than the rest of 
the bed the water will surely 
find it for you. Leveling the 
beds well previous to plant- 
in is absolutely necessary, 
for if you have to irrigate 
very young plants,(which, in 

•11 /ritTP them a two w'eeks’ start 
many CUSM, -win g J 

over tlioso lea Ulc^ the plant, will be 
r:Ilrco«red witU sediment, wliiie other, 

'"mUe’berNo: 1 are filling yoh ^ 

in" the next row, and so on, unti yoi 


rigating from the top beds is, that while one bed 
islailing you can open as many below as you 
choose, and in this W'ay you are ahead of your 
work, always ready to spare a few minutes to 
remedy any accident, and also have perfect com¬ 
mand of the W'ater,—When the plants are strong 
enough to allow of a good stream being used, 
one man can, in this way, easily water from 

150 to 200 beds in a day. 

In figure 2, is show'n the method of letting 
on the water. First, break the border qf bed 1 



Fig. 3. —FLOOD GATE. 

at the point throwing the soil across the cross 
ditch c, so as to form the dam d then open the 
floodgate marked by the dotted line /, un i 
amount of water needed passes; and if the 
whole of the water running m the mam ditch, 
is used, shut the flood-gate in m; but it no , 
open all the flood-gates on the main ditch enoug i 
to allow the surplus water to pass ^ow 

while the first bed is receiving the watei op 
other beds in succession, as ^ 

and when the first bed has received sufi^uent 
draw the first dam over again to ^^3 P^e ^n t 
border and allow the water to flow into the next 

nevcTleav'T any of the beds open to tbe ditches 

^ ici *1 ftlov6iily fcislilon, 

when not irrigating. This i= a sloven y 

and often ft'om a heavy ram, or by thc 

of a flood-gate, is the means of luming 

left, and of iourse Hie plan., they conta m 

Fieure 3 shows the flood-gate in genei. - 
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SQUIRRELS OP THE NORTHERN 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 

AND EASTERN 


STATES .— Drawn and engraved for the American Agriculturist 


A Squirrel Congress was probably never 
convened, and so, in all likelihood, no such 
committee-meeting was held as our artist has 
represented. Of all hard things to draw and 
engrave, one of the most so is a squirrel’s 
tail,—so light and airy, and graceful and thin, 
and delicate,—each hair distinctly banded, of two 
or three colors, and all, one moment in elegant 
confusion, and the next, jerked into the most 
precise order. Our artist, we have no doubt, 
agrees with us. This beautiful group represents 
the common American species of this family. 

The squirrels of our northern woods are the 
following: The Great Gray Squirrel, called 
also Cat or Pox Squirrel {Sciurus einereus) ; the 
Common or Little Gray Squirrel {Sciurus Gar- 
olinensis)'^ the Black Squirrel, a variety of the 
same species; the Red Squirrel {Sciurus Hud- 
sonicus) ; the Plying Squirrel {Pteromys rolu- 
cella), and the Striped Squirrel or Chipmunk 
{Tamias Striatus). The two species of Gray 
Squirrels are much alike, except in size, the 
Gi'eat Gray being muoh heavier, more robust, 
having a broader head. The color of the Little 


Gray Squirrel varies greatly, it being sometimes 
red, and again becoming quite black, so that the 
variety was long regarded as a distinct species. 

The squirrels are so familiar to our readers 
that a i^articular description of them would 
be unnecessary, even had we space, and we 
might easily fill this number of the Agricultur¬ 
ist with the accounts of different kinds; for, be¬ 
sides those we have named, there are several oth¬ 
er distinct species inhabiting the United States. 

These livel}", agile, and beautiful denizens of 
our forests, retreat reluctantly before the ap¬ 
proach of civilization, and most of them need 
only a little encouragement to become familiar 
as door-yard pets. They are all easily domes¬ 
ticated, and are playful and mischievous. The 
Gray and Black Squirrels retreat together to 
the mountains and thick woods from near set¬ 
tlements ; but the Red and Striped ones remain 
in the stone-walls and open woods, and even in 
our barns and granaries, when not driven off. 

The introduction of squirrels into city parks 
and pleasure-grounds of late years has been pro¬ 
ductive of much gratification; but these pets are 


destructive to the birds, whose eggs and j'oung 
they devour; they eat also the buds of trees. 
They are on the whole undesirable, and cannot 
be recommended as useful tenants of such 
IDlaces, except in the midst of large cities, where 
birds are at best only occasional residenta 
The Plying Squirrel is one of the most inter¬ 
esting of our quadrupeds. Possessed of all the 
other powers of its family: climbing, running, 
jumping from limb to limb and from tree to tree, 
as freely as any of them—it has another dis¬ 
tinguishing peculiaritj''—namely, that of flying, 
or, more properly, sliding on the air from one 
elevation to a lesser one. In these flights it is sup¬ 
ported by the thin double skin, which is stretched 
between its fore and hind legs, and no doubt 
also by the broad tail. This species is perhaps 
more easily domesticated, and more gentle, 
docile and affectionate than any of the others. 
The extreme length of the different species of 
squirrels is as follows: Large Gray, 24 to 26 in.; 
Little Gray and Black, 20 to 23 inches; Red, 
13 to 15 inches; Chipmunk, 9 to 10 inches; 
Plying Squirrel the same size or a little less. 
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Oranges North and South. 


The diinate of the Gulf States is so avcU 
ailapJed to the eulture .if the Orange and its rel¬ 
atives, that it is prohalUe this will become, 
b fore long, an important branch of horticul¬ 
ture in that portion of the country. In 
- line parts of Florida the bitter Orange 
has l-ecome so thoroughly established 
th:.t it forms natural groves, and is there 
ki’.own as the “Wild Orange,” producing 
a yield of a bitter and sour fruit, and af¬ 
fording an abundance of stocks upon 
which to graft the finer kinds. Sometime 
age,, Doctor C. J. Kenworthy, an enthu¬ 
siastic traveler and horticulturist, brought 
us a collection of the various oranges and 
lemons from the St, John’s River, Flor¬ 
ida. The Sweet and IMandarin oranges 
were of excellent quality, and the speci¬ 
mens of the wild variety Avere so re¬ 
markably fruitful—as many being placed 
upon the stems as they 
would hold—that we 
had an engraving made 
of one of the branches, 
somewhat reduced in 
size. — Doctor K. has 
furnished the following 
notes upon their culti¬ 
vation ; “ I have tasted 
fruit from almost every 
orange producing coun¬ 
try of the Avorld, and 
for size, thinness of skin, 
amount of juice, and 
richness of flavor, I have 
never met with any to 
equal some I gathered 
during a visit to the 
banks of the St. John’s 
River, Florida. I arrived 
at the conclusion that 
(iiulependent of climatic 
influences), soil and ma¬ 
nure had much to do 
with the superiority of 
the fruit. The oil where 
they attain the greatest 
perfection is light and 
sandy, closely resem¬ 
bling that found in 
many of the poorer por¬ 
tions of New Jersey. 

The only manure used, 
is a remarkable depos¬ 
it found along the banks of the St. John’s 
River, and known as ‘ shell bank.’ These de¬ 
posits vary from a few inches to several feet in 
thickness, and consist almost entirely of the re¬ 
mains of snail shells. This deposit contains a 
large amount of calcareous and animal matter 
iii a dei-omposed state, furnishing an ample sup- 
plv of fo*d for the nourishment of the tree. 
A’oout once in four years, a bushel of‘shell 
bank ’ is forked in around each tree, and I was 
n prised at the deep green of tnc leaves, the 
luxuriance of growth, and the size of the fruit. 
I neglected to measure the oranges, but one of 
the lemons from the same locality, left at 
vour ofllce, measured five and one half inches 
in length, and eleven inches in circumference. 

“ The sf>il generally used as compost for the 
oran'^e tribe, when grown in pots, is composed 
of loam and rotten dung, and it is but seldom 
that we. see a healthy plant under green-house 
culture. I am of the opinion that the cultiva¬ 
tor of the orange tribe in pots should test light 


silicious soils, and use a manure containing an 
excess of calcareous and animal matter. In Flor¬ 
ida, where the wild orange attains its greatest 
perfection, the soil is always light, and the trees 
are usually shaded by the evergreen oaks.” 

The orange alTords a I'emarkable instance of 


CIXSTEn OV WILD OliANGES. 

the production of several dillerent odors, or 
flavors by the same plant, d he leaves are aio 
matic; the young fruit, Avhen of the sizeo a 
lar-^e pea, furnish a very strong and difierent 
flavor from that of the leaves; the character 
of the oil contained in the rind of the ripe frui 
is w^ell known, and the odor of the flowers, stil 
different from either, is among the most highly 
prized perfumes. So beautiful and fragrant arc 
orange blossoms, that Ave often find the tree m 
cultivation at the North for these alone In a 
cool green-house, suited to camellias theie is 
little difficulty with the orange; but m the dwel 


ing house, where its cultivation is often attempt¬ 
ed, it seldom succeeds. Since the introduction 
of the modern methods of heating and lighting 
our houses, avc now seldom see, as Ave formerly 
did, fine home-grown specimens of orange and 
lemon trees. They cannot endure a hot and 
dry atmosphere during the winter. They 
should be kept where they will not freeze, 
have Amry little Avater, and he kept clear 
of insects until spring. As soon as the 
Aveather is mild enough they may he set 
out of doors, and sheltered from theAvind. 

Concord and Discord Among Grapes. 

When the “ Greeley Prize ” for the best 
grape for general cultivati-'iiwas awarded 
to the “ Concord,” Ave supposed that the 
business Avas ended, and that the folly of 
a fcAV men, some of them not particular¬ 
ly interested in grape culture, attempting 
to decide upon one grape for a wide 
extent of country, em¬ 
bracing almost every di¬ 
versity of soil and cli¬ 
mate, would soon be 
forgotten. Had we been 
on the committee, wdth 
the imperative necessity 
of finding a verdict, we 
should, perhaps, have 
done as they did; but 
we hope never to be 
placed in so useless a 
predicament. To see the 
folly of any such de¬ 
cision upon any one 
fruit, one has only to 
compare, one year Avith 
another,the proceedings 
at the annual meetings 
of the Ohio, Indiana, Il¬ 
linois, or any other live 
State Pomological So¬ 
cieties. At these meet¬ 
ings a large share of the 
time is occupied in the 
revision of the fruit lists 
for one State only, and 
we find that the status 
of such generally culti¬ 
vated fruits as apples 
and pears is very diffi¬ 
cult to fix. A large Stale 
like that of Illinois is di¬ 
vided into three fruit re¬ 
gions, as those varieties suited to one extreme 
fail in the opposite end of the State. In some 
grape regions, the distance of a mile or less AAdll 
make a difference of one or tAVO hundred dol¬ 
lars an acre in the price of land, because some 
is favorably situated for grape culture and other 
is not. Now, can it be possible to fix upon one 
grape, one apple, or one pear, that Avill doeveij^- 
where? Andean there be a more unfortunate 
position in which to place pomologists who have 
a reputation at stake? When Ave announced 
the award of this prize, it was stated that i 
Avould cause much dissatisfiiction, anc le sam 
would have been the result, no matter what 
grape had received it. Already we find discus¬ 
sions in the various journals, and conflict of 
mnnion as to the justice of the award and Uie 
merits of the Concord. A marked i^jj-^sU-ation 
of the different views taken by people livin^ 
only in the same State, but in the same Coun }, 
],as just come to hand. At the meeting of the 
Warsaw (Hancock Co., Illinois) Horticultuia 
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Society, the Standing Committee on Grapes made 
a report, in which they say: 

“ The Concord not only keeps its place in 
public favor, but is gaining ground every year. 
The Committee congratulate Dr. Warder and 
other members of the Committee, on their moral 
courage in awarding to the Concord the Gree- 
ley prize of one hundred dollars, as the best 
grape for general cultivation. It makes a good 
wine, and as a table grape is generally preferred 
to the Catawba, and sells for more mone}", all 
the time. It is easily propagated, not subject to 
disease, and will endure a greater degree of cold 
and neglect, and bear more fruit than any other 
grape known to this Committee. 

“ We would say to persons Avishing to plant a 
few vines to raise grapes for family use—plant 
mostly of the Concord.” Again; “At Dr. War¬ 
ner’s vineyard. Sept. 20th, the Concord, gather¬ 
ed from the lower wire, six inches to one foot 
from the ground, Aveighed 66 degrees. From 
the second wire, three to four feet from the 
ground, Aveighed 76 degrees. From the top 
Avire, five to six feet from the ground, weighed 
78 degrees. This result is an instance to the 
contrary of the old theory that ‘ the nearer the 
ground the heavier the must.’ On Oct. 15th, 
the grapes off the same vines, all pressed to¬ 
gether, yielded a must aAmraging 82 degrees. 

* * * In conclusion, Ave Avould advise every 
one that has a home to plant grapevines. If 
they have not room for vines, plant a vine, and 
let that be a Concord. Give it plenty of room 
and sunshine, and it will bear grapes CA^ery year. 
—Geo. B. Worthen, Christian Laislee, 
William Bander.” 

Within a day or two after the receipt of this 
report, there came a communication from Mr. 
C. J. May, of WarsaAV, Hancock Co., Ill, the 
same place in Avhich the above meeting Avas 
held, who speaks of the Concord as folloAvs : 

“ Tlie Concord has been quite extensively 
planted. Many persons have planted largely of 
it, because men in whom they lia-ce had confi¬ 
dence recommended it through our agricultural 
papers, as being a first-class grape for the table, 
and that in the West it so changed its natural 
qualities as to make a wine better than Cataw¬ 
ba, and that there was a greater demand for it 
at better prices. Those Avho have fruited it for 
the past tAvo years knoAV that it Avill not make a 
Avine equal to the Catawba; in fact, that it Avill 
not make wine at all—that is, Avine that Avill keep 
even through the first summer, unless extraor¬ 
dinary means are used to prevent its acetous 
fermentation. Sugar is generally used to brino- 
the must up to 75 or 80, it weighing in its nat¬ 
ural state about 60. The Catawba often weighs 
85. It is well known that a must Aveighiug only 
60 Avill not make even a passable Avine. Had 
the Concord all the sugar necessary to make a 
good Avine, it Avould still be worthless because of 
its intense foxy flavor, which Avould alone de¬ 
stroy its value for Avine. Concord Avillnot make 
wine. It is an impossibility. As a market grape 
it has some value—noAV selling at a fair price in 
all our city markets, but selling for a compara¬ 
tively larger price in our Western cities, 
Avhere such grapes as the Delaware are as yet 
little known. As soon as the taste of the people 
has been educated by the use of good grapes 
the Concord will find its level, and sell for its 
true value only. I have planted the Concord 
quite largely, and have many vines in full bear¬ 
ing. I believed, as others have done, that the 
Concord Avould make a passable wine, and plant¬ 
ed it for that purpose. I believed it, because 
men in Avhom I had confidence—men who were 
said to have grown it for some years, positively 
stated that itAVOuld make a wine of good quali¬ 
ty. But finding that it will not do what has 
been claimed for it, I think it full time that the 
truth should be known. It has been put before 
the people as our best native grape—as a grape 
possessing qualities that it never had a shadow 
of claim too. Many will plant it because those 
qualities have been claimed for it by men who 
should know its true \Rlue, and the result Avill 
be that every man who plants Concord vines 
Avill, within four years, find he has made a mis¬ 
take, and Avill be badly disappointed. Is it not 
necessary to real suecess in any and evavy call¬ 
ing that our aim sliould be high ? If success in 
Iho cultivation of tlie Concord is our hi<.diest 


aim, shall we reach a shining mark though Ave 

are successful ?-“ It has indeed been a ‘noble’ 

grape—royal even to those engaged in the pro¬ 
pagation ot it, and with every facility for reap- 
ing a grand harvest in this way, ought not I 
also to thrust in my sickle ? leaving the truth to 
come out afterwards.” 

Such contradictory testimony as this, coming 
from one and the same locality, is certainly puz¬ 
zling to one Avho knows nothing about fruit, and 
yet wishes to plant vines. The great trouble in 
the whole matter is, that grape culture is in that 
tentative state that it requires considerable 
more knowledge than individuals or even com¬ 
mittees are supposed to possess, to say with 
confidence that any one of our grapes is the 
best for any State or county. That Ave have yet 
the universal grape, no one believes; indeed one 
of the very committee Avho decided the Greeley 
Prize said to us, a fcAV days ago, that he kncAv of 
a grape that in five years Avould quite supersede 
the Concord; and Ave knoAV of several grapes 
that are accumulating strength to enter the con¬ 
test for eminence. Our opinion Avith regard to 
the many varieties now offered is already record¬ 
ed. We doubt not that the Hartford and Con¬ 
cord will more generally succeed than any 
others ; but they are inferior in quality to Ca- 
taAvba, Iona, and a dozen others Ave could name. 



Fig. 3. 



Eemedy for the Canker Worm 

The Phalcena vernata of the naturalists, or 
Canker Worm of Hew England, belongs to the 
order of Lepidoptera, and the class of Geometers, 
or earth measurers, so named from their habit 
of walking by successive spans. The male 
moth of the canker 



worm, as described by 
Harris, (Fig. 1), has 
very narrow antennae, 
and almost downy 
edging on each side, 
hardly to be seen Avith 
the naked eye. The 
minute feelers do not extend beyond the mouth. 
The AAdngs are large, very thin and silky; and 
when the insect is at rest, the fore wings are 
turned back, entirfily cover the hind Avings, and 
overlap on their inner edges. The fore wings 
are ash colored, with a distinct whitish spot on 
the front edge near the tip; they are crossed by 
two jagged whitish bands, along the sides of 
which there are several blackish dots. The 
Avings expand about one inch and a quarter. 

The female moth is wingless, (Fig. 2), and its 
antenna} are short, slender and naked. 

Its body approaches to an oval form, 
but tapers, and is turned up behind. It 
is dark ash colored above, and gray 
beneath. It is now knoAA^n, contrary 
to the former opinion, that these moths 
•come out of the ground in the autumn and dur¬ 
ing the Avinter, under favorable circumstances; 
but the general time is about the middle of 
March. If the Aveather continues very soft and 
mild they may all be expected to come out of 
the ground in about a Aveek. If there are cold 
snaps, and long intervals of frozen Aveather, 
their rising Avill be delayed until better Aveather. 
A little observation Avill teach the fruit groAAmr 
Avhen to expect them, and when to apply his 
remedies. The sluggish females instinctively 
seek the nearest tree, and crawl up the trunk 
to deposite their eggs. They are followed a few 
days after by the males for the purpose of pair¬ 
ing. Soon after this the females lay their eggs, 
Avhich are shown in Fig. 3, of the natural size 
and magnified. These are laid upon the ends 



of the branches, close by the buds, for the con¬ 
venience of feeding the broods Avdien they 
hatch out. The eggs are set on end, in rows, and 
foim clusters of from sixty to a hundred or 
more. They are glued to 
each other, and to t^ie bark, 
by a grayish varnisli, Avhich 
is watez'-proof. This being 
done, the moths soon die. 

The eggs hatch from the first to the middle 
of May, or about the time the currant blooms 
and the apple shows its first leaves. When in 
sufficient numbers they devour the young leaves 
as fast as they groAV, and by June the whole 
orchard presents a russet, burnt appearance, as 
if scorched by fire. They are terribly destruc¬ 
tive. The seem to like flie apple and elm trees 
best, but are found upon the cheriy, plum, and 
lindens, and other cultivated trees and shrubs, 
when their favorite food is Avanting. ThCAvorms 
feed for about four Aveeks, and 
when full groAvn measure 
about one inch in length. (Fig. 
j,. ^ 4.) They are ash colored on 

■ the back, and black on the 

sides, Avith a yellowish line on the belly, but 
vary someAvhat in shades of coloring, depend¬ 
ing perhaps upon the quality of their food. 
When full grown, they either crawl down the 
trunk, or descend by a Aveb, and immediately 
bui'row in the soil if they find it soft enough, and 
turn to chrysalids in their cells. The chrysalis 
(fig. 5) is of a light brown color, and 
varies somewhat in size according 
to the sex, the female being the lai'ger. 

It Avill be seen fi-om the character of the 
insect here desci-ibed, that the most available 
method of desti'oying it must be by attacks upon 
the Avingless mother, as she ascends the trees in 
spring. Vai’ious methods are given to accom¬ 
plish this, but we like best that pi'esented by 
Ralph W. Robinson, of Hampton, member of 
the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture. 

It involves a good deal of labor, but that is the 
price of good apples by any or all methods. 
He Avho will not take the trouble must go with¬ 
out apples—and ought to. Mr. Robinson says: 

“ I take a sufficient quantity of common tar, 
and an equal quantity of urine, (the latter to 
be increased or diminished, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, or the judgment of him who ap¬ 
plies it.) Heat it in an ii'on kettle, and stir it 
until well mixed. I then, Avith a brush, or swab, 
made of old rags for the pui'pose, apply it 
ai’ound the trunk of the tree, on a space about 
thi’ee inches wide, in the best place I can find 
between the ground and the limbs. The females 
stick fast in this tai', and the millei's coming to 
pair Avith tliem, stick fast also, whei’c their de¬ 
struction is sure. The application should be re¬ 
peated every evening (unless the ground be 
frozen), until they have done running, which 
is usually in from one to four Aveeks. 

“Last year the ground did not IhaAV out until 
late in March, and kept so until they finished 
their running, Avhich v/as five days. The reason 
of mixing ui'ine with the tar is this : If tar is 
put on clear, it .lardens so rapidly that the grubs 
crawl over it; Avhereas if softened Avith urine, it 
remains soft for a longer time, and completes 
the Avork of destruction more effectually. 

“ I think also that clear tar is more liable to 
injure the trees. It is recommended by some to 
put a strip of cloth about three inches Avide 
around the tree, and put the tar upon that, but 
mixing it as I do, and then scraping it all clear 
from the tree as soon as they liaA^e done run¬ 
ning (whicli may bo done advantageously on a 
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icartn day), I consider ihere is no danger of 
injury. I cannot see that rny trees have been in¬ 
jured, and I liavc practised it for five years, at 
the same time keeping the better of the enemy.” 

A Committee of the Essex (Massachusetts) 
Agricultural Society recommend printer's ink 
as a substitute for tar, it being quite as effectual 
and less expensive. They advise to first sur¬ 
round the tree with tarred paper and smear this 
with the ink, diluted with oil, thin enough to 
apply with a brush. They say that it needs re¬ 
newing less oflener than tar—only once every 
two or three weeks. The same Committee also 
give the sensible advice to cut down all the old 
and unfruitful apple trees, of which hundreds 
are found in every community, cumbering the 
ground, and only serving as nurseries of worms. 


All the Year Eound. 


The statement that a day laborer, in a large 
city like New York, has a greater variety upon 
bis table, the year round, than many wealthy 
farmers, may seem strange, but it is nevertheless 
true. This variety does not consist so much in 
the meats as in the vegetables. Indeed the one 
thing that the city dweller misses, when he makes 
a visit to his country friends, is a variety of vege¬ 
tables. The city markets and green groceries 
present a great assortment, and the tables of 
even those in moderate circumstances generally 
have some one or more of the products of the 
market gardens upon them. There is no reason 
why every one who has sufficient land should 
not h.avc fresh vegetables all the year round. 
Aside from the roots that are in the cellar, or 
left in the ground, there is the cabbage, raw or 
cooked, as the main reliance for winter. In 
using the cabbages, save the stumps, to set out as 
soon as the ground is open, fer most excellent 
greens. This month the Kale or Borecole that 
has been wintered out, will be an agreeable 
change from the cabbage. In April, winter spin¬ 
ach will be ready to cut, and the tender shoots 
of asparagus will give the first real fore-taste of 
the host of good things that follow soon after. 
Besides, lettuce, cresses and other salad plants, 
should grace the breakfast table, for their re¬ 
freshing look if nothing more. Tliere is “ no 
cml" of excellent vegetables to go with the din¬ 
ner, and where there are plenty it makes little 
difference whether the meat is fresh or salt. It 
has Ixjen a custom with us to publish, each year, 
a list of the most desirable vegetables, as well as 
to make a note of the new ones offered for s.ale. 
We find that our different advertisers have giv¬ 
en a very full account of the novelties, at least, 
and in the “ Notes for the Month,” we indicate 
reliable and readily obtainable sorts. If the 
farmer passes by the notes on the “Kitchen 
Garden,” as something beneath his notice, she 
who provides for the table, and wishes her family 
to have a variety of healthful food, will read 
them—and have the vegetables too, oi she is not 
the woman we take her to be. If a hot-bed or 
cold frame can be managed, all the better; bu 
without these helps to greater earliness, a little 
forethought and painstaking will give cveiy 
farmer fresh vegetables “ all the year round. 


Profits from Small Places- 


Tlic raising of early seedlings of culinary 
plants was referred to last month. Another way 
in which a small tract of land may be turned to 
profitable account, is the propagation of small 
fruita We may safely say that, in a small way, 
more profit is to be derived from the growing 


of plants than of fruit Within our knowledge 
there are several instances of eminent success 
with these small fruit nurseries of moderate ex¬ 
tent. To be successful requires a knowledge of 
varieties, and the methods of propagation re¬ 
quired for each. There is uotliiug about these 
that an intelligent man cannot learn; and scarce¬ 
ly one that lias not been sufficiently treated of 
in our own pages. One must not only raise the 
plants, but let it be known that he has them. 
Strawberry, blackberry, raspberry, currant and 
other plants are in demand, are easily raised 
in a small way, and are profitable. Take tlie 
strawberri', for instance; we have not known 
a season for several years in wbicU there was 
not a scarcity among the leading varieties. If 
strawberry plants are grown, we ■would advise 
the main planting to be of a few of the leading 
varieties, and enough of the novelties to get a 
start and be ready to take advantage of a de¬ 
mand for any of them; yet we -would not invest 
enough in any one of the nei\''er sorts to feel 
disappointed if the latest novelty proved ,a 
failure—as in the majority of instances it -will. 

There is always a scarcity of currants, of the 
finer kinds; these are raised readily from cut¬ 
tings, and grow to good plants in a year. What¬ 
ever kind of propagation one engages in, strict 
integrity is essential to success—the most scru¬ 
pulous care in procuring genuine stock, with 
■wliicU to m.ake a beginning, and the greatest 
pains to keep each sort distinct and true to its 
name. Attention to these things will soon estab¬ 
lish a reputation for accuracy, without which no 
propagator can hope to retain bis customers. 


The tree is a good grower, with a round or 
spreading head and slender and tapering limbs 
which droop, but never break, with theweiglitof 
the fruit; bark very dark; it is an annual bearer. 

Fruit medium to large, roundish oblong, taper¬ 
ing slightly towards the eye; smooth and even 
in form; color very dark crimson, sometimes 
nearly black, and on the tree covered by an 
abundant bloom; dots minute, few and incon¬ 
spicuous; basin rather deep, a little irregular; 
eye very small, closed, segments of calix with 
tips reflexed; cavity deep, acute, somewhat 
irregular; stem very stout; core open, not meet¬ 
ing the eye; seeds roundish, liglit colored; 
flesh white, juicy, tender, at first a brisk acid; 
use—cooking, or table, very fine for jeliy; sea¬ 
son, November to March; a good keeper. 

- ^ - 

Cedar and Thorn Seeds—Stratification. 

There are on file, some dozen or more com¬ 
plaints of want of success with the seeds of Red 
Cedar, Thorns, Dogwoods, etc., from persons 
w’ho have sown the seeds and failed to get any 
plants. The trouble is, that these seeds do not 
come up until the second year after they are 
put in the ground, and if they are sown in a 
bed and left for a year, the Aveeds take such 
complete possession that the young trees, if they 
do start, have but little chance. To avoid this 
difficulty, the English propagator puts liis seeds 
in “ a rot heap ” for a year, and the French 
“ stratify” them, both names meaning the same 
thing. The manner of proceeding depends upon 
the quantity of seed; if small, a common flow¬ 
er pot, box, or keg is employed, and the seeds 
are placed in the receptacle wdlh 
sand, or sandy earth, in alternate 
layers. The vessel containing 
the seeds is buried in a ayoU 
drained place where the seeds 
W’ill not be enveloped by stand¬ 
ing water, nor dry out during 
summer. If a large quantity of 
seeds are to be operated upon, 
a heap is built up, putting al¬ 
ternate layers of seeds and earth, 
and making a mound with slop¬ 
ing sides to carry off the water. 
The seeds are usually ready the 
second spring after burying, and 
should be sown as soon as they 
show signs of germinating. Seeds 
of trees which form a strong tap¬ 
root, even if they are not long 
in germinating, are best treated 
by stratifying; such as Walnuts, 
Chestnuts, Horsechestnuts, and 
even Peaches. They are kept in. 



A New Apple—Dodge’s Crimson. 

amologists in Ohio, Illinois, and other 
torn States, find their best apples, or rather 
• best keepers to be of southern origin, 
le those known as long keepers at the East, 
anly autumn sorts with them; hence a great 
rest attaches to all southern va,i-ietie3. Mr. 
f. Dodge, well known as an artist before lie 
ime a fruit grower, lias brought us a collec- 
of fine apples from his fruit farm and nur- 
at Pomona, Cumberland County, Tennes- 
which comprises fine specimens of well 
wn varieties, and others not familiar to 
ern fruit groAvers. In the collection is a 
raised by Mr. D., wbich ho calls 
Ige’s Crimson, and as it has not before been 
lislied, Ave give a description and figure o i . 
D.’s place is on the table of the Cumberland 
intain, and 2,000 feet above the sea level. 


this situation until the radicle pushes, Avdien they 
are carefully planted, previously pinching off the 

loAver extremity of the young root. This pio- 

motes the branching of lateral roots, and avoids 
the formation of a long tap-root. Trees from 
seeds treated thus, are much more readily and 
safely transplanted than those that have not re¬ 
ceived this early root pruning. Those who 
buried peach pits last autumn will do Avel to 
observe this precaution, when they plant this 
spring, as they will obtain much better trees. 

New TKEES.-A golden leaved variety of 

the common European Alder 

the French nurserymen under the name of A 
nu» aurea, as being a permanent van^y and 
very showy shrub.-Also a remarkable Wal ut, 
from the North of China, maor^phylla, 

the leaves of which are said to be three feet long. 
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Hobbies in Horticulture. 


An old friend of ours, whom it is a delight to 
visit, always has some hobb}", which, for the 
time, he rides bravel 3 ^ The last time we were 
at his place, he was riding Chinese Primroses; 
his new seedlings were just coming into flower, 
and the pleasure he took in observing tlie difier- 
ence in the shades of color, or the promise that 
some plants gave of being a little more double, 
or otherwise dilferent from othei-s, was some¬ 
thing pleasant to see. In this country we have 
but little of this devotion to one particular genus 
or family of plants. Abroad, they have their 
chrysanthemum, auricula, gooseberry and other 
shows, and even societies devoted to some 
special culture. In our desire to do a 
little of everything, we do but little well, 
and are disposed to sneer at people who 
estimate gooseberries by grain weights 
and count the pips of a flower truss. Yet 
great perfection comes out of this devo¬ 
tion to a single thing. Years ago, we 
knew a journeyman shoemaker who car¬ 
ried all the prizes for asters away from 
under the noses of “ gentlemen’s gar¬ 
deners,” and, in his owm humble way, did 
as much for the improvement of this 
flower as TrulFaut, or any of the foreign 
florists. What can be pleasanter, for 
those who have leisure and taste, to take 
a plant, or several plants, and see what 
they are capable of, and by selections 
and crossings make them do their ut¬ 
most. We suggest this not only for 
flowers, but for fruits, as there are 
many fruits that have not yet been half 
developed.—Who has crossed a peach ? 
and yet what a chance the Golden Dwarf 
presents for experiments. Who will give 
us a raspberry as hardy and prolific as 
the Philadelphia, and as tine flavored 
as Brinckle’s Orange? Where is the 
sweet and high flavored strawberry as 
surely productive as the Wilson ? Then, 
in flowers too, are we to stop witli what 
the Japanese have done with the lilies? 

Will not some one put odor into our 
native violets by a lucky hybridizing? 

There is a whole host of hobbies wait¬ 
ing for some one to mount them. We 
ask those who are on the look out for 
every “new importation,” and spend 
their money freely for the results of for¬ 
eign skill and patience, to try their hand 
at the home production of “ novelties ” in 
fruits and flowers. Let what Snow has 
done with the Verbena, and other of our 
florists with the Carnation, encourage the belief 
that success is not confined to any country. 


but little difference in appearance between the 
calyx and corolla. The parts of the calyx are 
united below, and form a kind of cup which 
encloses the pistils, a fact that gives origin to 
the botanical name. The bark and leaves have 
an aromatic odor, which doubtless suggested 
the name of Carolina Allspice, while the fra¬ 
grance of the flowers, compared by some to 
that of strawberries, and by others to that of 
apples, has given it the name of Sweet-Scented 
Shrub. The flowers give off their odor more 
powerfully when cru.shed or slightly wilted. 
There are several varieties which are ranked 
by some botanists as species. Galycanthus glmi- 
cus, losvigatus, modorus, etc., are put down by 



The Sweet-Scented Shrub, or Carolina 
Allspice.—( Galycanthus floridus.) 


For those who prefer fragrance to beauty of 
flowers there is no common shrub from which 
more enjoyment may be derived than from the 
Galycanthus. It is not particular as to soil or 
treatment, remains in flower for several months, 
and diffuses a strong fruit-like odor that is to 
most persons very agreeable. It is a shrub that 
has already become popular, and we notice it 
now as one of those good old things that every 
lover of shrubbery should have. It grows from 
six to nine feet high, and naturally forms a 
roundish clump. The character of the leaves 
and flowers are given in the engraving. The 
flowers are of a brownish purple color, with 


THE SWEET-SCENTED SHRUB {CalycanthusfloHdus.) 


some as distinct species, and by others as only 
varieties of G. floridus. It is found in most of 
the Southern States, one variety extending as 
far north as the mountains of Pennsjdvania. 
G. occidentalism of California, is much larger in 
all its parts than our Eastern plant, and has 
brighter colored flowers. This is prized in Eu¬ 
rope as an ornamental shrub, but we have not 
noticed it in cultivation with us. The Calycan¬ 
thus readily multiplies itself by an abundance 
of suckers, or it may be propagated by layering. 


“Getting a Few Turns Ahead.” 


A man employed in a ship-yard to turn a 
grindstone was found by the men, when they 
came to their work, busily engaged in turning 
the stone. When asked why he was turning 
wflien no one was holding, he replied, “ I am 
getting a few turns ahead.” The idea was a 
good one, but not well carried out. Getting “a 


few turns ahead ” can be done in many opera¬ 
tions, and in none more satisfactorily than in the 
garden. Whoever cleaned up and burned all 
rubbish last autumn, got “ a few turns ahead ” 
of him who has to do it this spring, when all ie 
so soaked that it won’t burn. ITow, before gar¬ 
den operations, in most places, fairly begin, some¬ 
thing can be done to forward plants, and have 
them ready earlier than they would be in the 
natural course of things. Those who have hot¬ 
beds or cold-frames have already read what we 
have said last month on page 63. If there is no 
disposition to tiy glass, or not the ability to com¬ 
mand it, there are the kitchen windows. We 
last year advised the use of boxes, and can-only 
briefly say now, that they are much bet¬ 
ter than pots. Get a long box six inches 
deep; filled witli light soil, sow the seeds 
of early cabbage, tomatoes, etc. Keep it 
moist and exposed to full light in the 
kitchen window, where cooking and 
washing are going on, and the air is al¬ 
ways moist, and the young plants will 
soon be up and need thinning. Tliin, and 
transplant the thinnings to another box 
like the first. Open the window on mild 
daj's, or set the boxes out of doors during 
the middle of the day, and there will be a 
lot of hardy plants ready to put out by 
the time a less wide-awake neighbor is 
just sowing his seed. On a larger scale, 
make a bed as soon as the ground thaws, 
put a frame around it of nine inch boards, 
and have some shutters made, of boards 
battoned together, to cover it. Open the 
frame, when the sun is warm, in the 
morning, and cover it as soon as the heat 
declines in the afternoon. In a short 
time the soil will get well warmed, and 
lettuce, radishes, cabbage, and other 
things, may be forwarded considerably 
without glass. Get ahead of your work 
in every possible way; having tools ready, 
manure in sufficiency, seeds procured, 
and wherever forethought will do it, be 
a “few turns ahead” in the garden. 

Earliness in Veg^etables. 

If we can get a variety of any vege¬ 
table a few days or a week earlier than 
any before known, it is a great gain, 
especially with the cultivator for market. 
Much that is said by venders of seeds, 
about extreme earliness, that experience 
fails to sustain. One, this year, adver¬ 
tises a tomato thirty days earlier than any 
other sort. Now, a tomato a whole month in 
advance of any we now have, would be, near 
New York, worth a small fortune, and we doubt 
not it would be proportionately valuable else¬ 
where, and few would be willing to part with 
the seeds of so precious a variety. While we 
hope that all that is said of this tomato may be 
true, we would not have any one deterred, by 
our doubts in this case, from striving for great 
earliness, or testing this,, and all other things 
claiming to be in advance of ordinary varieties. 

Much can be done in most vegetables by 
selecting, year after year, the earliest for seed. 
We know of an instance in which this plan of 
selecting the earliest Sweet Corn for seed, for 
several years in succession, resulted in establish¬ 
ing a variety of great earliness. If in saving 
peas for seed we took the very first pods for 
next year’s crop, instead of using them upon 
the table, we should not be running after “First 
Crops,” “ Expresses,” and other new sorts of 
peas—and the same with other vegetables. 
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Home-Made Household Ornaments. 

W’o pn-sont tliii month Bomc ornumcnta a little 
more cluboruto than those j^iveu in tlie iast number ; 

Fill- 1, i' rustic’ llower stand, made to hold two 
eiixlit ineli i)Ot<, witli Geraniums, Fuchias, or any 
other ll.»wers suiUble for the living-room or parior. 
Tlie foundation of tlic stand is a piece of board 
abinit 'JO inches long, and }{ ineli tliiek. Fine or 
s line soft wood is tlie best. This is cut out on 
the front in the shape of a capital B, only the inden¬ 
ture is not ipiite so deep, and the edge upon nhich 
the sluts are to be nailed, are leR a little flaring, so 
U-- to give tlie reipiired sln^pe to the stand, tlie top 
of wldeh should incline outward, about an inch from 
a perpendicular line. A strip of rattan or willow, 
tliree clghth.s of an inch diameter, is flrst nailed 
with small brads upon tlie lower edge of tlie board, 
against which tlie slats arc to fit. The slats arc 
made of light and dark colored wood, with tlie bark 
on split from sticks 1 to l -.j inches in diameter, and 
Whitt: d down to a inch in tliickncss. Tlicy arc 



Fig. 3.— PIK CUSHION. 



1.—nUSTIC FLOWER STAND. 

made a little narrower at the bottom than at the top, 
t.i provide for the flare of the sUnd, and arc picketed 
at the top as shown in the sketch. These slats arc 
fa.ste;e d to the board at the bottom, with small 
brad:, about inch long, and at the top, to strip 
of ratUn, willow, or any other lithe wood, about half 
an inch in diameter, whittled flat upon one side to 
fit neatly to the slats. The nails or brads at the top 
should be much smaller than those at the bottom. 
The Imttom of the sUnd is linishedby nailing strips 
upon it in the same style as those at the side, fitting 
them neatly to the rattan or willow on the edgm. If 
the slats have not been previously finished, rub 
sli-htlv with flue sand paper to remove any rough¬ 
ness but not to di.sturb the original bark color. 

You now want a pot of warm glue, and a good 
selection of acorns, in the cups and out of them. 

A row of these should be fa.stcncd around the bot¬ 
tom next to the willow band, taking care to put 
^ ’ them so that they will 

not hit the floor or 
window ledge, when 
the stand is in its 
place. The rosettes 
at the sides arc made 
of acorns, and the 
cones of the Black 
Spruce, and those in 
front of single aconis 

__ with the scales of the 

- - Korway Spruce cone 

Y\.r, 2.— RUSTIC BASKET. pjaccd around them 

„ Let ween the rosettes are 
•n.o ornaments seen b t^^^ 

inude of sprigs of „,,ruec eones at the bot- 

cups on them, and snia I 

tom. In the , i u ^astc These are 

for the home artist to ^^sp ay 1 H 
f..,-tened on with glue and after they f 

few days, the whole should have 

nish. The inside bottom o 

,'v’■''ftuall. ll.» u,..m ll.= I..-'™- 

; t r’ V-... « . ..Uc m u,« sa... 


general style of work, varied by handles and legs. 

It is about eight inches across the top, and the 
same in height. The handles, the edging at the 
bottom, and tlie band upon the inside, to which 
the slats arc fastened, are made of rattan, but n il- 
low will answer. The slats arc made of dogwood 
and hazlcnut, about a ^'^•ineh through, and are 
fastened with brads or tacks. The legs arc about 
B^inch in diame- I OTr. .J 

ter, and raise tlie _ 
basket about an 
iucli from the 
stand or shelf. It 
may bo a appro¬ 
priately used to 
hold a flower pot, 
a vase with a bou¬ 
quet, or for the 
work-table to hold knitting or sewing when laid 
aside. All wood that is used for tliis kind of 
w'ork should be first tlioroughly seasoned. We 
have several varieties well adapted to this work. 
The main thing in the selection is to have unifor¬ 
mity of size and a pretty contrast in the color. 

Fig. 3 represents a pin-cushion. The founda¬ 
tion is a bit of pine board, cut or turned in a lathe, 
round, about seven inches in diameter. It is fur¬ 
nished with legs or % inch 
long, and the underside is cover- 
' ed with morocco paper. The 

pin-cusliion on top is any pretty 
pattern of w'orsted work, stuffed 
with wool. The border of rustic 
work, about inches wide, is 
quite elaborate, presenting a 
dozen varieties or more of acorns, 
cones, seeds, and berries gather¬ 
ed from the woods. The top and 
bottom courses are made of the 
scales of the cone of the Norway 
Spruce, turned inside out, and 
fastened to the paste board with 
thread and needle. There are 
three courses at the bottom, and two at the top. 
The space between is filled in with acorns of sever¬ 
al varieties of oak, beech nuts, hard hack seeds, 
black spruce cones, dried berries, seeds of weeds, 
and buds of evergreen trees stripped of their 
Almost any small shrub or weed, whose seeds hold 
on in the winter, will furnish appropriate material 
for this kind of work. They may be fastened on 
with needle or glue, as can be done to best advan¬ 
tage When tastefully wrought up, they make 
beautiful pin-cushions. They not only ™m^ 
the toilet table at home, but command a ready sale 
at fairs, and are a source of profit to the maker. 



ILeavcH from tlic l>iary of a Yoimg 

Ilowsclceepcr.— Yo. II. 

rnizE ESSAY BY MBS LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT, 


Jau 31 -For a few days past I have been sending 

broth and other delicacies to a poor family Bbout 
,alf amile down tl-^ 

til war with a shattered constitution and a gloomy 

tnrPF or four girls in the flmiily, one 
There are three or fojir 

about twelve years of a , 

talking about the before many 

a number of farm laborers, I ®°“Af she 

to — 

good wages in serv me ^ 

I sliould prefer to ^ ^ to 

thrifty and great class of 

have; for the ^ j^jent, who always were 

the shiftless and tl 1 ^ ^ ^11 

- a„ .o, 

who con S‘VC Bno IJ „f bj. 

and perhaps 1 may put 


coming an excellent housekeeper, and eventually 

the mistress of a home of her own. 

Feb. 25.—The poor soldier died. Edward and I 
went to the funeral, and it made my heart ache to 
see those five little ill-clad orphans shivering on the 
heap of frozen dirt at their father’s grave, their 
feet only half protected from the snows of mid¬ 
winter, and their future apparently as dark as the 
lowering skies above them. 

The next day we went down in a sleigh, and got 
Sue with her little bundle of clothes, tied up in an 
old handkerchief. She has been here ten days, and 
I’ve been thinking a good deal as to how, both for 
her own sake as well as for mine, I can make the 
most of her. She is cheerful and always willing, 
but lias no ideas of thrift, economy, or neatness. 

To teach her these, and, at the same time, divert her 
mind from her grief and loneliness, I have devoted 
a good deal of time to her. I find I must not ex¬ 
pect very much, and must have great patience 
I with her dull preeeption, and her weak memory. 

On one point I have been very successful, and this 
giv’es me encouragement that tlie same system 
in other departments will be equally effective. 

She seemed to have no idea as to how a table 
should be set. So, to assist her conception, I wrote 
out in a very clear hand the following list, and 
pasted it on the inside of the closet door: “ Table¬ 

cloth, napkins, mats, plates, knives, forks, spoons 
glasses, cups, saucers, sugar and milk, butter, salt, 
the castor, bread, water, the dishes from the stove, 
chairs.” Just under this paper I drew a little out¬ 
line picture of the table, with all the dishes on it m 
their proper places. The effect was magical She 
now looks upon table setting as pastime and does 
it as well as I could if I were expecting Miss Leslie 

herself to dine with us. . 

Raised as she has been, in an atmosphere of im¬ 
providence, it is not strange that I could not ge 
her to remember to put on her dishwater at ftie 
rio-lit time. But she looked so mortmed at being 
constantly reminded of it, that I changed my tae- 
Ss al told her she should have a penny every 
time she remembered it, and forfeit one every time 
shTforlt. For two days now there has been 
plenty of hot dishwater at the right time, at an ex¬ 
pense of three cents a day, but the value o 
habit alone, when onoe fixed, cannot be estimated 
It has always been a topic of conversation an 
.round of Implaint with my housekeeping ae- 

‘Jilt iurcisJvcs, besides 

'/“"“feJ of te^tb", svould certdlnly tr, to 
L .boot tbe o.*.. 

Sebelleyo «.dt similor 

lojoestioo. .nd 

Lswers, coplatolng '“'‘f ’“J, “i" 

,M„S sbo b., ““J^islntbldolckstaod 

stance, she can wash 

best way; what I catechism 

when she gets up in the moi nmg. 


she recites to me every night 

promisedherthatas^h^^ 

Its,lolni,lid bread-making. 

Q .7 __Testerdav we returned from a visit 
to^ur relatives, 

Edward bad prepared “ lo my home, 

a little different from vv at^^^^ J ^ iniagined. 

but the contrast was fa ^ ,voman than his 

There never was a m • thoroughly sensible as 
„.other, and few men -«;«J^;r,,,rioving, system- 
bis father. But g^ew up in such a 

atie man as my husband, he 

family, is past my P to tell us 

was talking, one a 

breakfiist was J = the table, and the ta- 
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peifectly at home in the culinary department. 
Iherc is no lack in the store-room, for Edward’s 
father is well off, and provides his family with all 
they need. We sat down, and one after another the 
family gathered round the table. Jane was still in 
hed, and Julia was not quite ready. The hoys were 
busy about something, and we were nearly half 
done eating before the entire family assembled 
at the table. It seemed so strange to me, for my 
father would never ask the blessing until every 
child was in his place, and we were as obedient to 
the ring of the breakfast bell as it was possible to 
be. But here, every one came when ready, 
and all left when they had finished, as though they 
were at a hotel. Jane made her appearance after 
"we were quite through, her hair in curl papers, and 
with a soiled morning dress carelessly wrapped 
aiound her. She said she had laid awake reading 
Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers of the Sea,” until a late 
hour, and didn’t feel like getting up early. At last 
everybody Avas done eating, and I helped clear away, 
expecting th.at the table would at once be put in 
its place, and the dishes Avashed up and put 
aAvay. EdAvard Avent out Avith his father to look 
about the place, and the boys Avere busy Avith their 
sleds and skates. EdAvard’s mother Avas taking 
care of the milk, which had set through breakfast 
unstrained, Avhile Julia devoted herself to her 
canary bird, and Jane dreamily addressed herself to 
the task of Avashing the dishes, talking all the time 
about the novel she had read the night before. It 
Avas ten o’clock before every thing Avas put aAvay, 
and then it was most time to begin to get dinner.’* 
It was very different at my home; Ave Avere all 
made to get up early, and while mother moved 
about the house, putting everything in order, and 
superintending the several domestic departments, 
one of us girls got the breakfost, another took care 
of the milk, and tlie other trimmed the lamps and 
helped generally. The boys brought in wood and 
did the various chores that boys usually do. We 
all sat down to table together, and after breakfast 
and prayers Averc over, one of us girls cleared aAvay 
the breakfast dishes, another swept the floor, or 
made the necessary preparations for dinner, ’and 
thus by a division of labor, OAir Avork was all done 
up by nine o’clock, floors swept, beds made, and 
everything in order. Mother had us take turns in 
the different departments. I had entire charge of 
the table one week, Avhile Emeline attended to the 
chamber-work and sweeping, and Jennette was re¬ 
sponsible for the Avork not included in these divis¬ 
ions. Thus, by a system of rotation in office, Ave 
all became familiar with the entire household rou¬ 
tine, Avhile Mother directed and supervised all. 

March 10<A.—I Avas not half done writing in my 
Diary, Avhen Edward came in Avith bad news, and a 
funny time we have had! The old mother pig sud¬ 
denly died, leaving ten poor little orphan babies 
only three days old. “What shall be done Avith 
them?” Ave both exclaimed. My sister Jennette, 
Avho came home Avith me to stay a month or tAVo, 
and who is extremely fond of animals, suggested 
that Ave bring them into the house and raise them 
by hand. So Ave took the tAvo bushel basket, filled 
it half full of soft oat straAv, and the bereaved 
family Avas established in a Avarm corner back of 
the kitchen stove. I scalded a quart of ncAV milk, 
added a little water, as I had seen mother do for 
human babies, and Jennette and I spread large 
aprons in our laps, and began to feed them. We 
had to open their little mouths with our fingers 
and pour the milk down their musical throats. 
Such a squealing as they made ! but they relished 
the SAveetened laeteal very much. In two hours 
we repeated the operation, passing them all back 
into basket No. 1. At night avc took turns in feed¬ 
ing them every two hours. They soon learned to 
squeal the moment they hoard the rattling of the 
spoon, but by feeding them the last thing at night, 
and the first thing in the morning, avc secui-ed 
good rest last night, and they arc groAving so fast! 

I meant to liaA^e written more about my Adsit, but 
llie advent of the ten baby pigs so unexpectedly 
into my kitchen, quite banished all thoughts of 
writing from my head. And I have been occupied 
with Jennette, and in teaching Sue, and in making 


and receiving visits.—Who should come to see me 
the other day, but Bettie Ilannum! She was mai-- 
ried the Aveek after I Avas, and went right to house¬ 
keeping. Such doleful accounts as she gave of her 
experience in cooking ! She used to sajg she 
thought my mother was very hard on her girls to 
make them do so much housework, that it Avould 
be time enough to learn hoAV Avhen she had a house 
to keep, and her mother Avanted her to enjoy her¬ 
self while she Avas free from domestic care. She 
sees her mother’s mistake now. 


IjcaATcs ft’oiM. ]W[y Jonmal. 

PRIZK ESSAY BY MBS. B. mI.CLELLAN, OE OHIO. 


I have been making a “shoe bag” for Lizzie to- 
daj. I made a small one, too, for Hannah’s room, 
though I don’t know as she will take the trouble to 
use it. As it is quite fanciful, she will like it for an 
ornament at any rate. Lizzie’s is of green delaine, 
bound Avith crimson braid, and lined Avith cambric 
of the same color. It is really pretty. A good size 
is three quarters of a yard in length, and half a yard 
in width. This gives room for three tiers of bags, 
Avith three in a roAV. The lower ones arc the deepest; 
and the upper, being the smallest, furnish a nice 
place for the shoes of the little ones, or for stock¬ 
ings as well. One of the lower corner bags is just 
the place for “ father’s ” slippers. The bag should 
be tacked upon the inside of the closet door of the 
bed-room.—A “string bag” is most conA^enient in 
the pantry; made of calico, a quarter of a yard 
square, and hung by a stout cord to its oavu nail. 
Let every string around store bundles and every 
thing else find place in it. Though Avithin reach of 
Charlie,” Avho has such unheard of uses for 
strings, it Avill always be running overfull. Anoth¬ 
er useful bag about house, is one for patches and 
pieces of all sorts. This should be large and square, 
so that, upon drawing it wide open, the Avhole con¬ 
tents can be seen, without being at the trouble to 
empty it. The old-fashioned '“ragbag,” though 
not ornamental, must have some g'ood corner for 
safe keeping. Not a shred should be carelessly 
thrown aAvay. Its contents Avill keep the tin mend¬ 
ed, and noAV and then furnish a bright addition 
in that line, Avhich the careful housekeeper, Avith 
a self-satisfied shrug, will pronounce “ clear gain.” 

I called to-day upon two of my friends, and have 
been thinking so much about them, I must tell my 
Journal some of my thoughts to night. They are 
both considered very superior housekeepers, but 
A'iew life and its duties from quite opposite stand¬ 
points. Mrs. W. is an inveterate scrubber. Her 
house, from attic to cellar, and everything in it, is 
just as clean as soap and sand, and hard rubbing 
can make it. She has a large family, and usually 
does the work herself, for she can not find help 
neat enough to suit her. Of course she has no 
time for any thing else. She is jaded and Avorn, 
and so annoyed by dirt, that I fear her children do 
not find home either bright or happy. She seldom 
goes out, but she mourns that her cares allow her 
no time for enjoyment. 

The home of Mrs. Y. is equally neat, but much 
more inA'iting. She is often called overnice. Per¬ 
haps she is. But she says she has found that keep¬ 
ing every thing in order, and doing every thing at 
the right time, saves work and time too, and she 
does it for that. At any rate, she has time for many 
a work of love. She visits the poor and the sick, 
Avith hands and heart full, for their relief and com¬ 
fort. She is kind and polite to all, intelligent and 
beloved. If a choice bouquet is Avanted, or a deli¬ 
cate cake, a prden herb, or the very best recipe 
foi any thing in the housekeeping line, it is Avell 
understood that Mrs. Y. is the one to supply it. 

Hei children rise up and call her blessed, her hus¬ 
band also, and he praiseth her.” Her home is re- 
lieA^ed from the stiffness and exactness of too scru- 
lAulous order, by the atmosphere of love, Avith 
Avhich it seems ever surrounded. 

March. One of my neighbors told me to-day, 
that her Pickled Peppers Avere coA'cred Avith a Avhite 
scum. She had scalded the vinegar, and then put 
on new, but all to no purpose. She had come to 


the conclusion that the A'inegar was poor. That 
maybe the trouble, as Pejapers keep better than 
other pickles. But for the past two years I have 
put horseradish root among mine for this A"cry 
purpose, and it has been “just the thing.” It adds 
a fine element to their flavor, and has wholly pre¬ 
vented the Avhite scum. Tomatoes are favorite 
pickles Avith us. I choose those of small size, slice 
them and scald a fcAv minutes in strong salt ivater. 
After draining, I pack them in a jar, sprinkling 
among them cloves, cinnamon, peppers, and horse¬ 
radish. The vinegar should be scalded, and poured 
over them hot. They keep well until they are 
eaten up! When blustering March comes round, 
pickles find a good market. I don’t know Avhy it 
is, but the apjietite becomes dainty, and craves 
something sour and stimulating. Now is the time 
for the housekeeper to bring out from her hoarded 
treasures the canned redxherries. How splendid 
their color! How delicious and acceptable their 
flavor! Mr. Frisby declares, again and again, that 
they “go to the very spot.” However, they must 
not be dealt out too generously. Currants, black¬ 
berries, and jellies, give a good A-ariety. Apples, 
too, must be freely used, for they will soon become 
insipid, and there is scarcely an end to the different 
modes in which they may be prepared for the ta¬ 
ble. Cut into halves, removing the cores and skins, 
and filling the space with a little butter and sugar’ 
j and baking in a pan, in which has been poured a lit¬ 
tle water, they make an excellent dessert to be eaten 
Avith cream and sugar, or served as sauce for the tea- 
table. “Yankee Pie” is another favorite dish. Slice 
apples into a quart basin, or pudding dish, which has 
been well buttered. Add a little Avater, and cover 
Avith crust about half an inch thick, made up as 
for soda-biscuit. It requires about three-quarters 
of an hour to bake. Place the plate to receive it 
upside doAvn upon its top, and reverse the whole. 
The apples, white and soft, Avill thus be upon the 
crust, and may have a dressing of butter, sugar, and 
nutmeg. But the crowning dish of all is fresh ap¬ 
ple-pie. (That is, proAdded I make it myself!) Too 
much apple is usually put in a pie. Let the plate 
be only even full, but of a quality that is tender, 
tart, and juicy. Add sugar, butter, salt and a liitle 
nutmeg. This last gives a lemon flavor if used in 
small quantity. 

Mr. G. took dinner Avith us ^o-day. He came 
round to his favorite topic—comparing the women 
of the present generation with our Avonderful 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers of the olden 
time. He enjoys it so Avell, and is so perfectly set 
in his opinion, that I don’t take the trouble to haA’o 
any argument with him. One fact, however, is 
noticeable. He never alludes to the sturdy old 
grandfathers, who Avere a match for their Avives any 
time. Who ever heard of them with fldse shirt 
bosoms and wristbands, Avith paper collars, and all 
manner of fancy neckties, with kid gloves, or 
stoA e-pipe hats, or cloth boots, or bosom pins, CA^en 
if they were miniature links, or nde und compass set 
in gold! Were they found at the Theatre, or Opera, 
or even at the counting-room, until the small hours 
of the night! B}^ nine o’clock they and their fami¬ 
lies were in bed, and long before the morning light 
crimsoned the east, they were up and at Avork, 
milking the coavs, and feeding the cattle. Hoav, in 
the dead of Avintei-, with good homespun suit, and 
cowhide boots, and mittens that “mother” had 
knit, they were off with an ox-team to the Avoods, 
cutting and draAving, with ncA'er flinching patience, 
the year’s supply of firCAVood. Hoav heartily they 
breakfAsted, and dined, and supped upon ^^pothick," 
with a good mug of cider for a condiment. Who 
CA^er heard then of bronchitis, or dj^spepsia, or a 
A'oyage to Europe, or dumb-bells, or fishing-smacks, 
for health ? I do hope Mrs. G. doesn’t try very hard 
to be like our grandmothers, for I am sure her hus¬ 
band don’t remind me in the least of the grand¬ 
father’s of yore. 

A blessed old man of eighty-three was mine, 
when he went to rest. A fresh, rosy face, and .a 
heart full of love, had he. His teeth were as sound 
as a nut, but his head Avas bald. He AA'ore a wig of 
young broAvn hair. Ah, me! human nature Avas 
the same then as now, after aU! 
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tuclo In tho Pacific where the change occurs, your problem 
i will admit of a more exact solution.” Several others 
I have written upon the subject, some of them quite unclcr- 
! standingly, especially one who signs himself “ Rustiens 
j his views are substantially tho same as those given above. 

A largo number laughed (on paper) at tho problem, and 
I answered ” why at New York of course” 1 If that wore 
j true, then it would bo Tuesday noon at New York, and 
I Monday noon at Boston, and all places cast of this city. 


3icw I^iizzlcs to be Aiisweretl, 


^ (Bums' (DDi'irmrjs 


with v.arlouii <•. ds, jionring them in caR'fully through tho 
r.tr-e.holr, and buried it In hi^. r^arden, with the top out of 
ground, ttnc morning hi ^ father discovered the buried 
shell. '• Why, (leorge, what’s thi.-? Are you crtpecting 
a crop of bomb-iihclls by and by ?” he a-sknd. “ Oh, no, 
father; its full of ceds. I thought they would do well 
In such a nice, warm place ; but they don’t start yet.” 

•' Nor will they, my boy, if you live to be a hundred years 
old. The setrdi need to be dropped in the ground, Gcorgle, 
where they can have rotim and nourishment, and a chance 
to put out n)ots below and sprout.s above.” George took 
lip tho shell and “ unloatled ” It. That evening Mr. Bar¬ 
nard told his older children of George's operations. “ It 
makes me think," said he, “ of a learned man who can’t 
use his learning for himself, nor give any body else the 
benefit of It,—one whoso head is stuffed as fiill of book- 
knowledge, or idea.s, as that shell w-vi of seeds—good 
enough in themselves, but not one of which can get fairly 
out. Now, I want you all to be intelligent boys and girls ; 
but I want you, when you learn a good thing, to think 
Aoip to MM it. to as to make it of service to yourselves 
and others. You have, perhaps, learned some things to¬ 
day, which may be made valuable If you try to think how 
they may be made so. I have heard wise men say that 
they had known persons, with comparatively little know l¬ 
edge, to make themselves of far more value to the com¬ 
munity, from understanding how to use what they had 
learned, than others whose heads were full. The knowl¬ 
edge of these last was like gold in a mountain—precious 
if it could bo got out, but useless while it lay buried.” 

Uncle Paul. 


No. 253. Illustrated Bebus.—A beautiful song. 


No. 254. Illustrated Bebm.—'For the young to remember 
No. 255. Word /Syttarc.—The proper definitions of the 
following words, viz.: ApcHogy. Jump, Best, Motikeys, 
written one under the other will form a laord square—\\\sx 
is the words will be the same whether read across or 
downward. Find these definitions and form the square. 


CttrloiiM CiJ«*«srrapliioal a*rol>l«“m. 

In the December AgricullurUt (page 411), the following 
problem appeared: “ Suppose a person to start from 

New York on Monday noon, and travel westward at the 
same rate the earth revolves eastward, thus passing 
around the globe in 21 hours. It would, of course, be 
noon the whole length of his journey. At what point in 
his Journey wonld he find the inhabitants calling it Tues- 
the whole of his route to be inhab- 
intendud for 


day noon, supposinj 

Ited ?” A discussion of this problem was 
the Feb. number, but was crowded out by other matter. 
The following communication from Mr. ,1. D. Pulsifer, 
Auburn. Me., treats the matter so clearly that it is pre¬ 
sented. instead of the comments of the editor; 

“ Your problem (No. 212i is a very interesting one, bul 
does not admit of a certain solution. The traveler will 
pass over two Continents and two oceans. On tho Westen 
Continent it will l>e .Monday noon ; on the Bistem Con 
tinciB it will be Tuesday noon ; ou the Atlantic Ocean 
it will bo Tuesday noon. 

On the I'aciflc Ocean, at ,, 

a point somewhere, tho .. f, 

change l.s InsUntancous J j'‘ 

from Monday to Tucs- | jU: 

day. Where tiiat point Is, : ^ .^4lj 

has not. to my knowl- ■ 1 

edge, ever been settled. _ ^ ' j. / 

The reason why tho . 

change docs not occur on ® j ‘i Y 

the Atlantic Ocean is ow- IS , ; A 

Ing to the fact that Am- j] 

discovered by - Y-'J 


No. 250. Mustrated Bebus.—K true proposition. 

No. 257. Anagrams.— Ftak-o single words from each of 
the following: 1, Fat reward ; 2, One drum; 3, Red pa¬ 
per ; 4, Sophy, I cry ; 5, Set on a dish. 

Answers to I»rol»lems aii«l Piazzles. 

The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
February number, page 67; No. 251. lUustrated Bebus.— 
A little darkey (d«r/^ c) in 
bed, with nothing over it 

\ .No. 252. lUmtroied 

Bebus.—B straight fur- 
row, and a well made 
fence are sure (ir's etver) 
signs of an excellent far- 

mer. The following havo 
sent in correct answers 
puzzles, etc., in pre- 
few vioiis numbers, up to 

® which timo 

j W ' finished: L. W. Gates, 

III Stanton, Mary A. 

^ )//I Rhodes, Alfred Hawks- 

/M/MJ'A worth, Mary and Lizzie 
Brumbaugh, Thos. B. 
Gurnee, Jos. Ball, W. S. 
Flinn, Isaac A. Chap- 
man, Sarah B. Veatch, 


Ikon't l>c a Coward. 

This picture history of Timid Timothy, is for the 
amusement of those boys and girls who are afraid “some¬ 
thing will catch them ” in the dark, or when left alone. 
You'ean sec how he was frightened at a mouse, his shad¬ 
ow etc The story says he grew more and more like a 
hare, a most timid creature, until, finally, no one could 
see any difference between him and that animal, and 


erica was 
cro8»lng that ocean. If 
the discovery had been 
made by sailing from 
Asia eastward to Califor- 
'ould havo 




nia, custom w i \ » 

thrown the change of day . 

on to the Atlantic Ocean. 

In making a completo 
circle tho day must bo 
changed. B ticre it is 
changed is Immaterial 
and conventional. Wo 
may, if wc please, fix up- 
on tho central line of tho 
Miesisslppl River; all 
cast of that lino In tho 
problem supposed, shall 
be Monday, all west 

Tiies<lav : but that Is not _ 

!he line fi^cd upon. The Pacific Occan-a very ^de 
Se onefixorupon. This i». 
definition of a lino, length without breadth. M her 
elent authority shall have flxod ttpon smne Uno 


W. B. Drew, 
man, J. B. Daniels, C. 
D. Bishop, F. Schnebley, 
T. S. Cadwalladcr, E. G. 
S., John Wertz, Frank 
Fainter, Theodore W. 
Beliis, Leonora Barron, 
Reuben Pickett, Mrs. II. 
A.Rhodehamel, Sylvania 
Sherman, Isaac T. Mc- 
Lain,Mrs. Ruth A. Clute, 
Greiner, B. F. Albaugh, 
William Foulk, Charles 
Jonathan Smith, Wilson 
D. Watson, F. Brush. 


John B. Demster, Abraham J. t 
Hannah Fawcett, Annie McGrew, 
W. Stewart, Ella C. McWilliams, 
Everly, Thomas Bellsmith, George 


ran into the woods. Wo don’t say tho story R 
t if you will carefully observe men, yo« will he 
d to see how much they grow to look like the 
which they roseniblo in habits and charac or. 
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s U S P E K S E .-From a Painting by Sir Edwix Laiidseer.-a’„^,. 


Perhaps the artist, in painting this picture, had in mind 
le story of the dog that was his master's constant com¬ 
panion,^ until the death of the latter. Then it was 
found impossible to console the poor brute. When 
driven froin the room where the body lay, the dog took 
refuge outside, under the window, and remainecT there 
night and day, until the funeral; and when tlie grave re¬ 
ceived his master, he refused to leave the spot, and actu¬ 
ally died there of grief and starvation. Such cases are no 
doubt very rare, but one would expect it from a dog like 
this, if from any. The character of an animal, like that 
of a child, will depend much upon training. By kind 
treatment you may make your pots confiding, faithful 
and almost every way agreeable ; by abuse, they will be¬ 
come cowardly, sneaking, cross, and it maybe daimerous. 
The picture will boar studying a long time, so well has the 
artist filled it with expression, and we are happy to be 
able to aid in improiriiig the taste of our young friends 
by presenting to them so fine a work of art. Every boy 
and girl can see what the dog in the picture is thiiikiim 
think?” Yes, in their own way. How 
plainly this one says by his look, “ I wish master would 
come. A human fiice could not express feelings more 
p aiiily. lie is a faithful creature ; no sneaking, sheep- 
kilhiig cur ever gave such a look as that. 

lit ilia© 

“ Sheridan ” pleasantly writes to the Editors: “ In your 
Jan. number, under your ‘ Study of Physiognomy,’you 
charge your artist with childishly amusing himself by 
making faces.’ My man ‘Dan’ questions your ingenuous¬ 


ness,and gives it as his ‘notion’ that you all ^put^jo^ir 
J^ads together to produce that picture.” Some of the 
Editors feel flattered by the above. One of them su^- 
gests that “Dan” probably got his idea from the fact 
that the faces were certainly members of a pi'ess. 

How ILarg:© is tlie Earth. ? 

“ Twenty-five thousand miles in circumference,” 
promptly answer thousands of our young readers. How 
do you know? “The geography says so.” “How did 
the geographers find it out ?” “ Perhaps they measured 
It, suggests some thoughtful little girl. Yes that is 
true ; but perhaps in a different way from what ’you may 
suppose. Let us see if ive can make it plain. Lre is a 

round ball, E, repre¬ 
senting the earth. P, 
is a point, at a dis¬ 
tance above it. Now, 
suppose a fly to be 
at R. He could not 
see the point P, be¬ 
cause it would be hid¬ 
den from him by the 
circumference of the 
body E. If he crawls 
up over the surface, 
when ho arrives at 
the point P, will 

be .]ust in sight above the horizon. The point O, will be 
over Ins head. When he arrives at D, Z, will be exactly 
overheard, and P, will appear i,o be half way up to over liis 


avedfor the American AgricxUturist. 

head. When he arrives at N, the point P will bo direct¬ 
ly above hini. Now, suppose the circumference of the body 
E, to be divided into 300 parts, or degrees, and suppose 
another circle to be drawn around E, passing through the 
point P, and this also to be divided into 360 parts, or de¬ 
grees. Then as the fly crawls from Q, towards N, the point 
P will appear one degree nearer over his head, every time 
he passes over a degree of the circumference of E. Now, 
suppose E to be the earth, N, the North Pole, P, the’ 
North Star (which is directly over the North Pole), and Q, 
a point near the Equator. Let a man start from Q, where 
he could see the North Star just above the horizon, and 
travel toward the North Pole, then each degree north he 
traveled, the star would seem to rise one degree above 
the horizon, until he came to the North Pole, when the 
star would be directly above his head. If, when he has 
traveled one degree, he measures the space he has passed 
over, and multiplies the distance by 300, it will give the 
entire distance around the globe; and this is just the 
way it has been ascertained, except that it was not nec¬ 
essary to start from the equator—any point will answer 
equally well, as by traveling north until the North Star 
appears to have risen one degree higher, a degree on the 
earth’s surface can be ascertained. 

Uncle Haul,” whose first sketch appears 
in another column, will be readily recognized by thous¬ 
ands of girls and boys, who have often enjoyed his writ¬ 
ings in the “ Child at Home.” He is “ our ” Uncle Paul 
now, and appears very happy to find himself with so nu¬ 
merous and so bright a company of children as belon"- to 
the Agric}dhirm family. Give him a hearty welcome 
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AMI.PgCxVN AgRICULTrimsT^ 


; Hiisliifs* N 



LOCK-STITCH SEWING IHAClllNES. 

lli^'iu'Ht rrcmluin, K;iir of AMU'r^c.iii Iimtitutc. 
CEI.KitUATKI) ilKVKlLSlIlLK rK!;.') MOVEMENT. 
UNIKOUM SKI.F ADJl'^riNG TENSION, 

FOUU SKl’Ai:ATi; DLSTINCT STTn UES, 

M ILL CATHLi; AND SlAV A lU FI LE AT ONCE, 
OFFD F.s OF TIIK ■ n\U*AN\' 

505 llroailwttv, N. V., an<l iiT !.■, Lotiffon, F-nRlanJ. 

lit \Va»Iilneto!i-st.. -’ll Mp-ii. Itiitralo, X. V. 

6'«J Ch-'ittnui si., I'hll. (Ii'l[ilila. liJ i. .iiiu iFoili ioii, Havana, 

100 \Va.'*hlii'.r>";i.s:., 1 hli-a.;;). Cuba. 

■J6 Wr^it Fiiiirili-st., (.Inclnnutl Coart st., llinsliamtoii.X.V 
43 I'ubllc ••'iiiiarc', * i.-v<-1hiii 1. Ill Laki'-st.. Klmira. N. V. 
liTi Haltliiiorr s:., IL.Itimorc. 31.; llroail-*t_ Ni vvarW, N. .1. 

37 Norlh IV-nusylvania- i., GITiUmst., NiialivHli*, Tcnn. 

Iii(liaiiaiii>U«. 3 Valea lllock, K. OfiK‘sf*‘-st., 
Cor. Jeff. Biul NViMMl varil ,Vv- Syratuu,e. N. V. 

emu s, Detroit.-IIocliTOler, N. V. 

Ill .Moiiijomery-p!., Sail Frau- 51 North FUtli-8t,.St. LouU,Mo. 

ci-eo. Sil i;iver-»t.. Troy, N. V. 

173 to 310 Main 8t., Hartforil, Cor. Oenesee, Coliiinbia. ami 
Conu. Seucca-6U, L’Uou, X. V. 

539 I’.roailway, Albany, X. Y. 


liorr.vitY iiooiv 

r« 


LOejCSTITCH 



For Families 
These 


K i : W I :x O 31 vV O IT I TV K H- 
625 BROADWAY. 

" WoMAX’s llRKATK^T Ilriov—IVe woiiM advise a man to 
foresio a Thi -,h"r and thri.sli wh<-at with a tlall, rather 
than to »< e ttie wife wear her healtli, vi^-or atid life away in 
the everlasti:.'' ‘stiteh, stitch, stitch.' wlieu a Sewinc Nla- 
clilne can be olitained. ’I'he, WHKKLEIJi WIL.SON is an 
liiviiliiatile aid In evvrr household. 'Ve have had several 
diffeipiit kin > >11 trial, ami after a six year's service, thu 
IVHKKLKIl * WILSON ha.s taken tlie precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewlnir are to be dono In a family.” 

' .lno/ i<vj« Agrirnllnrist, Jan. 1S65. 

THraSEATTAMlLY SEWING MACHINE- 


GRWER&BAKEISSI 


3*3lAf9t:lc3 SSttltoll 

i:N<> iiiVE- 

495 llroacUvay, IVcw York. 

'xiiis 

IS IC.TIBIvnDKU IN 
ciicM IM5 

KIOWi: SIvWING 
•Ti.iriBiM-:. 

The HQive Miiehine Co.’s 
Selling .Machines, 

otto Ilroiidwny, Cor. 
Poiirtli-at., N. V. 

and ManuiactTirers. 


Sewing 


World-Renowned 
Machines. 

Were fiican/e-/ f/ie highf^t premium nt the WorUFt Fnir 
<71 f^niinn, and sir, first premiums at the .V. Y: Slate Fair 
qT llnV). 

These innehinea tire inndo tintler tlie im- 
niediiite «iiperx'lalon of the President of the 
Com pit II}-. ICl.I AS IIOAVK, Jr., the oriKinal 
Inventor oC the SexvliifJ 51iiehliie. 

The Slltrh inrented h>j MIL. IIOAVE, and made on 
this Machine, U the most popular and durable, and all 
Seiring Machines arc subject to the principle invented by him. 

si>:m> Ji'oa ciiicul..4.ii. 



■With No I', now readv. will be civen (rrnti*, 

A «eantlfHlly Sllustrated Comic (iieck- 
cr lioard. 

Send Five Centi. and von will receive In return No.1.), with 
the Checker 0.77 Pearl-.t., New York. 


My Catalogue of New and Fine Plants, 

Is now ria.ly, containing new r>o«l,ic Gernninms, 
IJeaton’H Ocrnitlums, new Dahlias, new F.ich- 
sliis, now Heliotropes, new Verhenjis, new Chry¬ 
santhemums, superb now GladloXn.s, tlie Czar Vi¬ 
olet, and many other novelties. 

Address GEOIJGE SUCH, 

SoutU Amboy, New Jersey, 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

Is acknowledged by the leading papers to bo the 

Best Juvenile Pai)er in America. 

The American Phrenological Journal, of New York, says- 
“ The. Little. Corporof.”-Mr. Sewell’s NVestern Juvenile 
surpasses, both in real merit and In circulation, any similar 
attempt, Kiust or West. His success excites the cupidity of 
others, and we now have a swarm of juvenilejonrnals launch¬ 
ed on the uneertalu sea ot experiment. While wo wi.sh well 
to al good endeavors, we must award the credit to The Llt- 
Ue Corporal ot leading the van. ’ 

M’e offera M.VGMPICEXT hlST of PREM:HI3IS ! 

The price of the Coi-poral is one dollar a year, in advance; 
sample copy, telling all ahont the piemiunis, ten cents. 
Address ALFIlEl) L, SEWELI., I'ublislicr, Chicago, Ill . 

He:id QuaeTerS 


MAPS 

IS AT 

II. II. LIjOI II 

21 John-St., New York, 


V. S.—NVe have 5 sizes of IL P. Maps, (the largest, a Copper 
plate, 6x6 ft.,) made In 13 styles, and a vast variety of other 
Maps, Charts. Prints, Fliotogritplis, Engravings, &c., &c. 

()U7.X0H Judd * Co. say: “NVe havo alreadv spoken of tlie 
reliable cliaraeter of the house of II. H. Lloyd & Co. This 
is not J. T. Lloyd." 



A WAKDliD FBltST PRIZE 

MEDAIi 

at Great National Field Trial, 

Held at Auburn, July, 1866, 

for perfect work, lightness of draft, freedom from side 
draft, superiority In mechanical construction, facility of 
iiA.VAOKME.VT, portability, strength and durability. 

Manufactured by ADRIAAX'E, PhATT & CO., 

105 Grecnxvich-.st., New York. 

(Manufactory, Po'keepsle.) 

and 
Shingle 

NVe have tlie simplest, and we believe tlie most pow¬ 
erful Brick Riifhiuc in America, works Lind 

of clay, and with only one pair of Mules, makes 8000 good 

lirlck per hour, or 4,330 by Steam Power.-Satisfaction 

guaranteed.-Our Ile-prcssing Machine, with One Manand 

a Jloy, win rc-pross 4,000 per day. Tlie Empire Slilnglc Ma¬ 
chine pleases everyone that uses It. AUKAM KECiUA, 
General Agent. 141 Ilroadway, New York. 





KNOX’S NURSERY AT AOUR DOOR. — A 
Liberal Offer. Sec AdvertIscmcnt o n page 117. 

AGENTS w.anted for Uiis’s patent 

7 scissors sliarpsner, and Itus’s patent 
knife sharpener-articles wanted in 
evorv family. Samples sent by 
' niail'for 50 cents each. Address 

PECK & sevmom;, 

13 Gokl-st., New Nork. _ _ 

GET W'ELL AND KEE^ AVELL.—Read tUc 
Ad vei-tlsement of Hera ld of Ilcaltli, pogc llii. 

The “ IViiBalkBiII ” Brick. Machine, 

Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, f 

to 3,500 elegant bricks per iioiir. ,1. II. LENICK, i lopiieio , 

No. 71 Ilroadway, New \ ork, l.oom GO. ___ _ 

COVN'ENIENCE FOP. ALL.—Hall’s J’a- 
tent Ilunicr. Light and trim wlthourre- 
iiioviiig or tipping cliimncy.—Hsnal size, 
burning K Incli wick, sent by mall foi 3) 
c«itV ^Acents NVanted, iiotli Gentlemen and 
Ladl^, in every town. ^ AMres^s 

Room 22, No. 37 Park Row, New Nork. 



PEACH TREES of line quality, at $120 per lOCO. 

PARSONS <fc CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


NOW READY: 

Woeilward's Uccard of Horfienitnro 

For 1860, 

EDITED BY' ANDREW S. FULLER, 

Author of the 

EDREST TREE AND GRAPE CULTI/RIST, 

Fully Illustrated, Extra Morocco Cloth, Bevelled edges, 
post-paid, one dollar. 



WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 

150 designs and plans 
for Country Houses of 
moderate cost, with a 
full Illustrated descrip¬ 
tion of the manner of 
constructing “Balloon 
Fram cs.” 

12ino. 1!)2 pages. Cloth, 
extra.—Post-paid, $1,50. 

WOODWARD’S ARCHITECTURE 
AHD RURAL ART. 

176 De.signs and Plans for Country Houses, Cottages, Farm 
Houses. Barms, Out-Buildings, Grounds, &c. Paper, 75cents ; 
Cloth, $1.00, post-paid. 

JACaUES'S MANUAL OF THE HOUSE. 

IIow to Build Dwellings, Barns, and Out-Buildings of all 
kinds. 126 Designs and Plans. $1.50, post-paid. 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Ciiltiirist.-A new work on 
tlie cultivation and management of Forest Trees, by the 
author of tlie Grape Culturist; fully illustrated,post-paid,$L50 

Hgismanii’s Grapes and Wine.—A new and prac¬ 
tical work on tlie Cultivation of the Native Grape and Man¬ 
ufacture of American Wine, fully illustrated, post-paid, $1.50, 

The IllixstratecI 

I50S£Ta€UIaTUBI8T AL,I?IA]VAC 

for 1867. Price, Tbs' Cents, post-paid. 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 

And Pealers in all works on Architecture A Agriculture, 
37 PARK ROW.'^New York. 

Plustrated Priced Catalogue sent Free. 

is. T. BABBITT’S SOAI* AN1> 

SALEBATUS FACTOBA. 

Y’e had an 'opportunity lately of passing through this 
great establishment, which Is one of the largest in the 
country, emhracing Nos. 64, 66 , 67, 68, 69, 70 , 72 and 74 
■Washiiigton-st. The space occupied by it seems incrediblo. 
Nine buildings of four or five stories, witli a deptii of from 
60 to 100 feet each, and most extensive steam power are em¬ 
braced,/ Mr. Babbitt laid the ground work of this immense 
businoS some twenty years ago, making a very humble start 
in a single store. NVith untiring effort, enterprise, and per¬ 
sonal supervision, in twenty-three years he has become one 
of tlie millionaires of New York. He Is still an active and 
hard working man. The manufacture of soap--an article 
so necessary—is always profitable. Soaps of all kinds find a 
ready market everywliere, and though millions of pounds 
are poured out of tlie immense boilers daily, it is soon con¬ 
sumed. Tliismammotli house gives constant employment to 
over 200 persons, and huge engiuea with tlionsands ot pounds 
of steam keep its machinery in motion. Steam is conducted 
through the entire block by pipes, some of winch cross the 
street and supply power to two buildings on the opposite 
side. A boiler which is said to he tlie largest m the world, 
and whicli rises from tiie ground floor to tlie fiftli story of 
one of the buildings, it is said will make at oue time nearly 
200 tons of tlie liesf soap, wliich at the present prices woiiJtt 
bring *52,000. Here is soap for themillioimn one turn of tins 
monster pot. Tlie grease, etc., is melted by the agency ot 
pipes filleil with steam, which run throughout the base and 
sides of the holler. 

Mr. Babbitt is an extensive pa'inf^ioturer of saleratas, of 
wliieli from fifteen toeigliteen tons are turned out daily. In 
addition to tliis, another article 

Powder —is said to possess supeiior qualities, aciaing 
twenty pounds and more to a barrel of flour when made into 
bTe^aiir ^Mr. Babbitt believes that breadmade with this Yeast 
Powder will prevent indigestion and dyspepsia. 

We are pleased to see that his custom is w^e-spread in all 
.-.oi-ia tiiiq country and we are informed tliat he has up¬ 
ward of 10 000 regular customers In tlie United States and 
fimH-n countries which we do not doubt,seeing the niimher 
m- y a"on° drays and carts, continually loading and unload- 

' MARK YOUR 

Clark’s Patent IncleliS>le Peracik 

be vsed."—Detroit Tritmne. 

nLufac..;o,.-So.d..^ 

oS," or.T-l« 
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THE GREAT COMMERCIAL EN- 
. TERPRISES OFNEWIORK, 

During the past ten years the moneyed men of this metrop¬ 
olis have projected many gigantic enterprises, designed to 
keep pace with the growing wants and tastes of the rapidly 
advancing civilization of this city and countiy. Many of 
these enterprises have rewarded the projectors with liberal 
returns for their investments—others have been but partially 
completed—while others, from lack of skill and judgment, 
were necessarily abandoned either before or after comple¬ 
tion. Among all these enterprises there is none more worthy 
of notice and commendation, and none that has met with 
better success than that of Thb Gkeat AMKRiCAit Tea 
CoMPAKT. The founders of the Company believed tliat the 
consumers of tea and coffee were paying too many and too 
large profits on these articles. They projected the enterprise 
for the purpose of affording the consumers an opportunity 
of obtaining these necessaries at the very lowest prices. 
They believed that an immense trade could be built up by 
the ONE PRICE system, and small profits. They based 
tlieir rate of profit upon a sale of at least oyie thousand chests 
per week. The sales at the present time are about double 
that amount, and increasing daily, which proves unmistaka¬ 
bly that the public approve their efforts. This Company do 
not rest content with tlieir success, but continually strive to 
improve their facilities for supplying their trade. 

This Company have now the most complete, best arranged, 
and most attractive warehouses in this city or in the world. 
They are located with especial reference to convening the 
inhabitants of the metropolis and neighboring cities. Their 
stores have been fitted up with the latest improvements, and 
with original designs of prismatic and crystal lights and re¬ 
flectors, which display with grand effect tlie superb original 
oil paintings of Chinese notables, &c., and give brilliancy to 
the elaborate and unique scenery that decorates the walls. 

Among other improvements, we have added to our estab¬ 
lishments steam and caloric engines, cylinders, &c., for roast¬ 
ing and grinding our coffee; four printing presses for the 
purpose of printing our tea and coffee bags, circulars, &c. 

Persons have traveled hundreds of miles, in some instances, 
to examine the establishments of this Company, and have 
expressed themselves not only highly pleased and delighted, 
but considered that they were amply repaid for their time 
and expense, by what they saw and learned, by a visit to the 
store at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street alone, without even visit¬ 
ing any of the othersplendid establishments of the Company. 

Whenever heads or members of clubs come to the city, we 
shall be happy to have them call upon us and make them¬ 
selves known. 

NOTICES 0F*THE PRESS. 

F)'om the New York Tribune. 

A Successful Enterprise.—The Great American Tea 
Company commenced business in 1860 in this city. They 
now occupy six large stores and employ about 230 persons, 
their sales of Tea and Coffee amounting to $90,000 per week. 
Their success shows what ability and enterprise will ac¬ 
complish. It is simple enough. Their sales being large, 
they are of course in a position to sell their goods for a 
smaller profit on each pound. In their advertisements in 
the Tribune, from time to time, they fully explain their 
system of doing business, and from the many letters received 
from all parts of the country, we judge that their customers 
are well satisfied. 

From the Christian Advocate and Journal, N. Y. 

* * * * Last of all, be sure not to go home from your 
holiday foragings without calling at the store of The Great 
American Tea Company, 81 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of 
Church, and lay in a supply of their choice goods, paying for 
them not the most extravagant prices. 

From the Christian Intelligencer, N. Y, 

The Great American Tea Company.— Patrons of this 
company express much satisfaction with the qualities of the 
teas which they obtain and with the prices at which they are 
enabled to effect their purchases. The business of the com¬ 
pany is conducted on a plan so accurate and comprehensive, 
that people living at remote distances ftom this city can give 
their orders, and have them filled according to advertised 
terms. 

From the N. Y. Fay Book. 

Tuk Great American Tea Company.— Our readers will 
see in our advertising columns a novel suggestion in relation 
to getting Tea at cheap rates. The Great American Tea 
Company offers great inducements to purohasers, and we 
know the articles it sells are of supei’lor quality. 

From the Fvangelist, N. Y. City. 

fKAS.— The attention of persons who purpose attending 
the May Anniversaries is directed to the advertisement of 
The Grk.at American Tea Co.,Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 
It will be seen that this Company have made arrangements 
to supply fiimilies with the choicest new crop of Black, 
Green and Japan Teas at the wholesale prices. The Com¬ 
pany guarantee all the goods they sell to give entire satisfac¬ 
tion. Those who wish to economize are requested to read 
the advertisement of the Company in another column of this 
paper. 

From the Americmi Agriculturist. 

The Great American Tea Co.— To Queries. —Before ad- 
thitting the advertisomout, wo learned that a large number 


of our clerks and others had for several months been buying 
their tea and coffee from tliis company, without its being 
known who they were, and that they had been highly pleased 
with their purchases, both as to quality and price, and wore 
all recommending their friends to the same course. As we 
have published the advertisements for many months, and re¬ 
ceived no complaints, we conclude “there is no humbug 
about the establishment.” 

From the Brooklyn {E. F.) Faily Times. 

The Great American Tea Co.’s Store.- The Great 
American Tea Company opened their new and magnificent 
store on Saturday night, at 133 Grand street. The store was 
literally run down with customers and thronged until the 
hour of closing. We regard the opening of this new estab¬ 
lishment in our midst as a public benefit. The company has 
such a thorough organization, possesses such unrivalled fa¬ 
cilities for purchasing cheaply, and deals in such enormous 
quantities of tea and coffee, that they can well afford to 
undersell any other dealers in the country, and yet make a 
good profit. Precisely the same tea that is sold elsewhere 
for $1.50 can be had of them for $1.00, and good judges pro¬ 
nounce it even superior. We suppose that hereafter the 
“ Great American Tea Company ” will monopolize the bus¬ 
iness in this place, as the other dealers appear to be too an¬ 
tiquated and old-fogyish even to make their places of busi¬ 
ness known to the public. The company, on the other hand, 
knowing that they can sell a better article a third or a half 
cheaper than anybody else, are bound to spread the informa¬ 
tion abroad, and the tremendous business whlcli is done at 
their New York warehouses, at their Western District 
branch, and now at their Eastern District establishment, 
shows what enterprise will effect. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS 
FROM CLUBS, 

Xenia, Dallas Co., Iowa, Nov. 8, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

Sirs: The order that I sent to your house the fore part of 
the summer gave universal satisfaction, and .all of the Club 
have been trying for some time to get me to make up anoth¬ 
er. The complimentary package which I received was the 
best tea I have drank in Iowa. Please fill the following 
order, and express to me at Boonsborough, Iowa. 

ZERAII E. COTTP.ELL. 

Franconia, N. H., Nov. 10,1866. 
The Great America Tea Company: 

Gentlemen: My last order for tea of 59 pounds came to 
hand in due time all right, and has given entire satisfaction, 
and, if you continue to send us as good tea as you have sent, 
you are sure of a permanent tr.ade in this place. The Impe¬ 
rial was the best of anything we have had in this place. 
Several of the club have told me it was better than the tea 
they had paid $2 a pound for. I send you another order for 
$68.65. Please forward as before by express to Franconia, 
N. H., Grafton County. I thank you for the complimentary 
package. Address 

PBIEST YOUNG, Franconia, N. H. 

Elk Horn, Wis., Nov. 10,1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

My order for tea was filled and the tea arrived safely, 
promptly—sood. weight and good quality. We are all well 
satisfied, and others wish they had joined us. I shall doubt¬ 
less send another order before long, for we have paid large 
profits to small traders about long enough. 

Kcspectfully yours, &c., O. HAND. 

Fairmount, Illinois, Nov. 12,1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

Gentlemen: Your Advocate fell into my hands yesterday 
morning, and I at once opened a club in my shop, and hasten 
to send it now, as it has reached the required size ($80), and 
it will take faster and easier after wc receive the first bill. 
I have cut out and posted up in my shop the price list, and 
some otlier items, and shall keep a club open perpetually. 
My shop is in a public place and adjacent to the depot, and I 
can, ere long, buy of you about all the tea that is used in tliis 
town and vicinity, I shall ajm to keep some tea on hand to 
supply such persons as cannot wait for return bill, and also 
that I may keep the club open longer and thereby increase 
the size of the bill. I wouldsay that we are all heartily glad 
that your enterprise is an actual success. 

Yours truly, H. M. EOBINSON. 

"Waterbury, Nov. 13, 1866. 
The Great American Tea Company; 

Gentlemen: My order of last month of $140.90 came in 
good order, and, as usual, gave satisfaction. Inclosed I send 
you an order not quite as large, but pretty good for one 
shop. The Merchants growl a good deal, but as long as we 
can get such tea of jmu ^ we have had you will get our 
money. Accept my thanks for the complimentary package. 
Please send as before by express, C. O. D,, and oblige 

Yours, THEODORE ROLLINS, 
New London, Nov. 15, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

Sirs: I herewith send you another club, "We .are well suit¬ 
ed with tliat wliich we received before, and much obliged 
for the complimentary package. We find that it is 50 per 
cent, cheaper than we can get it here, and at least 50 per cent, 
betffer. Please send me two or three blanks for clubs and 
circulars to go with them, as I know of some in adjoining 
towns who would like to get up clubs. 

Yours truly, L. M. DAY, 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Line, ) 
Aurora Station, Nov. 10,1866. j 
Great American Tea Company: 

Gents: Here is your sixth club from those “diggins," 
making an aggregate amount of nearly $700, Some of the 


country ^rekeepers here say that your tea is of no account, 
but the people who use it think otherwise, as is demonstrated 
by the increasing demand for it. We send inclosed an order 
for $191.63, and next month we expect to beat tliat. 

Yours, &c., E. K. LONG. 


Lowell, Nov. 20, 1866. 

Great American Tea Company: 

Gents: I herewith send second order of Merrimac Club 
for tea and coffee. In regard to first order, would. say your 
promptness in answering it and quality of goods sent gave 
entire satisfaction, as you M’ill see by an Increase of $24 in 
this order, C. O. D. 

Respectfully yours, „. D. GORDON, 

159 Colburn Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Great American Tea Company, 

31. aiyl 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

„ November 23, 1866. 

To The Great American Tea Co.: 

The tea I received gives good satisfaction. My thanks to 
you for the complimentary package sent me. 

Yours respectfully, EDMOND ESTEY. 


St. Peter, Minn., Nov. 26,1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

It has been one month since I commenced getting up a 
club for- tea, and this is my third order, and amounts to near¬ 
ly $200. All are well satisfied, and say that the tea is as good 
as we get here at $2.50. I will send your circulars to all the 
different towns in my reach, and try and get the wiiole trade 
turned in the tea line so that the consumers can save these 
great profits. Yours truly, 

W. O. POWELL. 

Fountain Green, Ill., Nov. 28,1866. 
Great American Tea Company, 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 

Gentlemen: The tea you sent me the middle of this month 
was received in good order and gave general satisfaction. 
The present order is mostly for other parties who are not 
yet satisfied that it is possible for tea of a good quality to be 
furnislied at your figures after paying former prices. I am 
sure, however, that a few experiments, resulting as favora¬ 
bly as my first, will give people confidence and insure you 
a liberal patronage from this locality. Wishing you success, 
I am, gentlemen 

Your most ob’t servant, J. M. FOY. 

EVIDENCE AFTER A YEAR’S TRIAL. 


Treasury Department, 

Fourth Auditor’s Office, Dec. 1, 1866. 
Great America Tea Co., Nos. 81 & 33 Vesey st., N. Y. 

Inclosed herewith I send you our regular list for Decem¬ 
ber. It is now twelve months since iv-e began the use of 
your Teas and Coffees, and I am pleased in being able to 
say that the satisfaction derived from the use of said articles 
by the members of this Club, instead of being confined to 
individual Instances, is universal, and I think I may safely 
say without exception. Thanking you for the many favors 
received at your hands, I am, sirs, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, L. CASS CARPENTER. 

Bernardstown, Franklin Co., Mass., Dec. 3,1866. , 
To the Great American Tea Company, 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 

Gentlemen j The tea that I ordered from you gives gen¬ 
eral satisfaction, and I this day mail j’ou another club order. 
No. 3, for tea and coffee, amounting to $39.10, which you will 
please fill and send to my address, by express. Please ac¬ 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. 

Respectfully yours, E. D. RICHARDSON. 

William Penn Works, near Shenandoah City, 
Schuylkill Co., Pa.. Dec. 3,1866. 

Gents; We received our orders of Tea and Coffee all right, 
and each package put up so nice as to give us but little 
trouble. They have given great satisfaction both as regards 
weight and quality; and so cheap that we have saved 56>< 
cents per lb., beside getting a better quality; and we are all 
satisfied that they are as good—both Tea and Coffee—as your 
advertisement represented them to be. 

I remain, yours, THOMAS ROGERS. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Deo. 7, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company,31 and33 Vesey-st., New York: 

Gents: Yours of the 1st inst. is before me, and I would 
state that the tea has been received, and gave entire satis¬ 
faction. The moneyhas been forwarded per Adams’ Express. 
You m^ expect another order. 

Respectfully, &c., WILLIS G. OVERSTREET. 

Lake Forest, Dec. 12,1866. 

Proprietors Great American Tea Co ,81 and33Vescy-8t.,N. Y. 

Sirs: The box of tea I ordered of you two weeks ago came 
safely to hand. All are well pleased with their goods, and 
their reputation have spread from house to house. Every 
one here now proposes to save nearly $1.00 per pound on his 
teas. The Gunpowder I got I have given samples of, and .all 
those who have tried pronounce it superior to any they have 
had for years. Retailing tea here now is far below par: 
every one says “send to New York, and save money by it.’’ 
The express charges were 5K cents per pound, so we can 
safely say we save 70 cents per pound at $1.25 per pound. 

I send you, by this mail, anotlier order, twice as large as 
the first; ‘it is filled out in one of your blank sheets: should 
it not reach you, let me know immediately. Please fill order 
as soon as possible, for we want it before Christmas, and 
oblige, J, M. SIMPSON, Lake Forest, Lake Co., Ill. 

Joliet, Ill., Dec. 13,1866. 

Great American Tea Company, 

81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York: 

Gents: The invoice of teas von sent to me came duly to 
hand, and I have this day paid the amount to the express 
agent. So far as I have heard, all in the club are well satis¬ 
fied. Already I have found others desirous of sending, and 
ere long I think I sliall give you anotlier order. Thanking 
you for the complimentary package, I am 

Yours truly, F. K. BAILEY. 

New Haven, Dec. 14, 1866. 

To The Great American Tea Co.; 

Sirs: This will convince you that your goods have given 
perfect satisfaction, as I have added somewhat to the club. 
Please accept our especial thanks for the complimentary 
package, also for the nice manner in which the wiiole was 
put up. Yours truly, Mrs. L. BLOSS. 

Please return as soon as convenient. Direct as before to 
Justin Bloss, New Haven, Vermont. 

N. B.—For Price List of Teas, how to get up Clubs, &C., 
see the last page of this paper. 
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(ollectioiis of Flower Seeds by Mail. FHOM E VARIETIES of the TOMATO. 


- 

Ti»* attention of aU ho arc InterrHted In the culture ol Flowers or VFOvTAni fr u invito/i ^ , 

.pj.rovi-a varletl.-., both of Kuropran anil Home proilucllon. the quality of which cannot bo Burpassed.-For a list of whlcht'serour™'’”^ iibove-comprising the newest and most 

\ew' llliisfiated Soed Calalo^fue and UuUU^ to the Ilower and Kitchen Garden. 

TheThli tr. i.lU Vnn.iai I'.HHlo... rnlargc.l and Improred. contains 124 pages of closely printed niaUer-HEAUTiFULhT lLLt;sTR^.TED with 100 F'roRAvn.^os «n,i » 
c'uul'X' lUt oV'"" VEOKTxnLE a.o Aou.cvnT.n.vL Skkos. Including nil the leading novelties of the past season, wUh e«t «^ 

OM'I III \UKi:U AND TWUNTY-FtVU VAIHIiTIES OF FRENCH IIYBUID OEAMOLES, 

Knibraclng many new sorts now ..(T.-rcd for the llrst time In this country-wlth many other Summer Flowerixo Bulbs, consisting of Amaryllis, Tuberoses Tioridias Lilies etc 
To which Is added a li't of the clitdcest \ arlctlcs of (.kafes. Strawberries, Kabfbkuries, Currants and other Small Fruits, Bedding Plants, etc., cultivated at his gardens wltli 
inm li other us.-ful Information upon the subject of gardening generally -A copy will be mulled to all applicants upon receipt of a.T Cents. 

Oiir \.- vv Illiisl rnl e<i FI nit t < ii tnIo;;iie, Just published, contains a list of many new and rare plants, not before offered in this country—also a Descriptive list of all the leading 
varlotlfs of Daiilia.s, IIollyiks ks, Hoses, Can-Vas. Carnations, Picxitkes, Verbenas, Hehoti:oi*es, Petunias, Geraniums and other Beddino Plants. Price 10 Cents. 

Our Hcgular Customers supplied with both Seed and ITant Catalogues without charge. ’ 

V. It.— 'Ve would Invite particular attention to the following Collections op Seeds— also to the Special Varieties enumerated-the purity and vitality of which cannot be excelled— 
all qf which (with the exception of those noted) will bo mailed, post-paid, to any address in the Union upon receipt of price affixed. 

Kcctls Tor the Farm Garden. 

Beets—E arly Bassano, NewP.ongh Skinned...^SO^liimi 

Early Blood Turnip, Orange, Long Blood.^ 15 go 

Long lied. Yellow Globe Mangel, White Sugar. 10 75 

Caiibage—E arly York, Large York. Battersea... 25 2 00 

French Sugar Loaf, lied Dutch, Wakefield _ 35 4 00 

Premium Flat Dutch, Fr. Ox Heart Drumhead,) 

Stone Mason, Drumhead Savoy, Winningstadt.) 

True Jersey Wakefield, Imp'd‘American Savoy) -n c 
Little Pixie, New Dw’f Ulm, Large Brunsivick.) 
Marblehead Mammoth, enormous heads, pkt.. 25 
Cauliflower—H alf Early Paris, sure to head.., 1.25 13.00 

Early Dutch, London, Asiatic, Walchereaii. 75 8.00 

Carter’s Mammoth, Lenormands, Early Erlnt.^iSi 25 
Celery—W hite Solid. Crystal White, lied Solid.. 35 3.00 

New Dw’f'White, Mammoth Hod, Nonsuch. 40 4.00 

Hood’s Dw’f Purple, Incomparable Crimson, joii, 25 
Carrot—B liss’ Imp’d Long Orange, ex. deep col. 

Fr. Long Orange, White llclgian, Altringham.. 

Early Horn, Extra liarly Short. 

Cucumber — Gen. Grant, 24 to 30 inches in length. 

Extra Early llussian. Long Green Prickly. 

Early Frame, AVliite Spine, Sliort Green. 

Coen—C rosby’s Ex. Early Sugar or Boston Market, p/ct. 25 
Darling’s, I.ed Cob, Evergreen, Mammoth, qt.. 30 
Tuscarora, Early Burlington, Smith's AVliite. qt. 30 
Egg Plant—I mproved N. Y. Purple, very large. 75 
AVliite, Striped Gaudaloupc, Scarlet Fruited, pkt 10 

Kohl Habi—E arly AA’hite and Purple Vienna. 40 4.00 

Lettuce— Curled Silesia, Butter, Cabbage. 25 3.00 

Large India (extra fine). While and Green Cos. 40 4.00 

Perpigan, a new German sort, stands a long time 
witljout running to seed, line solid head, joLL. 15 
Muskmelon— Green Citron, Nutmeg, Large Yellow, 15 1.23 

Early AVhite Japan, delicious flavor. 50 

Watermelon—S lountain Sweet, Black Spanish.. 15 1.50 

I’aesnip—L ong Smooth AVhite, Hollow Crown.^. 13 80 

Student, improved from the wild variety. 30 1.50 

Peas—C arter's First Crop, Little Gem, i^kt . 13 qt.l.W) 

Dan'l O’Honrke, ex. early, Champion of England, qt. 50 
Tom Thuml),grows 8 inches high, very early... qt. 75 
Vilmorin’s New Edible I’odded, Drew's NewDw’f) 
Brown’s Dw’f Marrow, Laxton’s Prolific. < 


The following collections have been sent out from our 
cstablisbmcnt for the past 13 years, and are now favorably 
known In every section of the country. They contain the 
mo-t showv varieties In our large assortment, with full 
directions (tir culture. Each packet contains a mixture of 
the illffercnt colors and rarlelles of its species, so that a 
greater display can be mad* at a much less price than when 
ordered In separate paekets. Those unacquainted with 
Flowers us well as the experienced cultivator may order 
aTthuul fe.ir of dls.ipi>oinlment. 

Vo. I—Contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals.ft 00 

No.‘2— “ " ■■ of Biennials and Perennials.. 100 

Vo. ;>—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals and 
Perennials, embracing many of the new and choicest 

In cultivation. 1 00 

No. 4 -Cont.ilns llvi- verv choice varlelh a selected from 
Pri/r Kisiwkrs of flngllsli I’anali-s, German Carna¬ 
tion ami Pic-oieo Pinks. Verbena-s, Truffaut's French 

Asler«. Double llollvhockH . 1 00 

.Vnv om- remitting <ri 00 will receive the four nssortmeuts. 
Vo. .V-Contains lllleen very select varieties of Green- 

hoimc .Sei-iis. $-1 00 

No. b-Co!italna one hundred varlctb'S of Annuals, Bien¬ 
nials ami I'crennials, Including many new and 

choice varieties. 5 00 

No. 7—Conialns llfty varlelles of Annuals, Biennials, 

and IVreiinlals.~ 

No. S—Contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals. Bl- 

ennials, and Perennials, for sowing In the autumn.. 1 00 
The seeds contained In the above asaortments are of our 
own soleetlon. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec¬ 
tion from the Catalogin', will be entitled to a discount pro¬ 
portionate to the quantity ordered. 


SEEDS of FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

QUALITY LNSLItlMSSED. 

p'kt. 

AxTTRRHixi M f^napdrajTon). fllnci^t hybridized. 

Asters, TRUFrAi T’s IV -.ny flowered, the Uncst grown .. & 

Auitn'ULv. iroiii the llnest prize varletli-s.... « 

BalsvUs, Gleniiv’saiid Mnith’s prize, unequaled, encA .. 
llELLis pKi;Kr..\it s I Double Daisy), a general favorite . 25 

Cau kdlakias, llerbaeeousand Shrubby varieties saved 
fioiii iiio-i beaiiiiliil spoiled and iiiottleil llowere, eacA.. 50 

Ci-VKitARiAs, from Hie newest and best named sorts.50 

CiM-Ksi oMi-.s proiliieing Immense combs. ... M 

Carn vTto.N A) Pp-.iTKK Pl.NKs, from named vartetles.eacA 50 

do. perpetual llowering for pot culture......00 

GEnAViuM.s, SearU'i.from llnest variegated follaged vars. a 

do. from all the newest varieties ... ..M 

Pblakgo.mums, from llnest Eng. and Fr’ch prize flowers. 
(iLADloLi s. frtmi aeolli etlon of I'J.A varieties... " 

GiaiXI.'VIas, from the llnest crert and drooping varieties.. SO 
lloLLYiiorKs, from our own collection of la varieties, pro- 
diiclng flowers fully ilonlile, of every shade of color. • • • p 

La.nta.na, from named flowers.............." 

Mimulus, from thu flnest new hybridized varieties. ^ 

do. .N-w Double flowering “ Bull’s . 

I’AN.siRs. from the flnest English show flowers .. M 

do New Fancy, beautifully edged, marbled & v.xrleg d. 50 
do Blue. Yellow, White, Black, Bronze. Striped, Yel¬ 
low margined; Violet bordereil with white; Mar- 
bleil purple. In aeparate packets, rark... ...y........ ^ 

(1 he collection of eleven variet e* of 1 ansle.s . t-50) 
Pf-ti nias, Double, carefully hybridized by a noted Gcr- ^ 

PKTt^Ni' as.'^Bi'i'iVa.NAN'S H viiKii), (rom tiie liucst mottled 

and variegated varieties . , .••••---■" 

PiiKTUL VC A. New Double, In mnny colors, producing flow- 
ers as double as Hoses, a most (feslrablo acquisition.. .. oO 
I’RiMUi A Sinensis, (Chinese Primrose), saved Irom the 

& rrlnge.l varieties. Hose ami White, each . M 

SnK'K.H, SfW OtTniHii, flowi*rIr»sf. mixed....... 25 

do. ^ bcarlet nnd White Intermediate, (Covent Oardeii 

varh'lles* fitf'h.. .... ^ 

do New While Wall flower leaved, line for pots.‘4a 

SvvVet Williams. Hi nt’s Perfection and ArnicuLA 
^ FiAiwKKKi). beautifully margined, laced and 

T“"p'f'u UMviiridizcd bedding Varieiles! 

TI.01 'Kot-t M.aml IIS hybrids for gp een-bonse fy 

AVall-kloweiis, nneslilouble.mueh Improved. 

The foregoln'g colli'CtUm of I*') varieties for. t 


.\ovclly from Japan. 

JAPANESE STRIPED LEAVED MAIZE. 

Tim einerlencfl of the past season fully confirms all that 
l';;If;'urope‘!vi'Vh'm',^fvaluabl.'.pU^ 

p.,ses Introiluced for many years. Ihc Y„hf^,‘,,id In il short 
wiM'ii Hie pl.iiit Is about four IncbflB 

isiigpiliis 

of three to flv- plants ol this Mippn'’'! '>PO« 

llt;»rtCn':.s:^= ■’ K; BuU! Bprlngirdld. MosI 


Keyes’ Karly Prolific.—Paid to he 30 dni/s earlier 
than any other Tomato. Plant, dwarf, eonipact,'vigoi-ous, 
cnorinoiisly pi'oductlv*. Fruit very solid, and of superior 
flavor. Pa'cket, '4a cents. 

lAIuiipiiy's Snuerior.—Fruit of a beautiful deep red 
color, round, sllgliily flattened, without crease or wrinkle ; 
flesh almost as solid as beef steak, dellcioHs flavor, average 
weight, y to 12 ounces each, packet, 2a cents. 

Tllden’s (Harrison's liiiproveii).—A new and 
truly valuable variety, oval shaped, the color a brilliant 
scarlet, skin smooth, glossy, and rarely wrinkled, very pro¬ 
ductive, an excellent market variety, packet, 25 cents. 

Kxtrn Early York, the earliest variety, very prolific, 
of good size, and tine quality, packet, 15 cents. 

Tl»c Cook’s Favorite.—Fruit of medium size, 
roundish or oval, smooth, of a rich deep color, fliio flavor, 
very solid and prolillc, an excellent market variety, pkt.lSc. 

Hlainiiiotli Cliliiiialiua, olten weigh82 and 3 Us. 25c. 

Also, the following varieties at 10 cents per packet: 

Karly .'Apple; Pear Shaped; Yellow Plum; Red and 
Yellow Cherry ; Fidee Island ; New White ; Large Y'ellow ; 
Strawberry; New Erect French; Lester's Perfected. 

POTATOKJii. 

yew Englieh varieties not before offered in this Country. 

PatterHOH’s Celebrated Seedling*. 

These have acquired a notoriety In England, not snrpas-sed 
by Goodrich Seedlings of this country. AVe have selected 
the following from many varieties received, and tested the 
past year, and can conflilently recoiniuend them: 

Patterson's Regent ; Seedling Rock; FoRFARsniRE 
Red; Irish Blue: Scotch Blue; Kino of the Pota¬ 
toes; Prince of AValks; Skerry Blue, Pat’ns Blue. 

A writer In the “London Gardener’s Chronicle,’’ after de¬ 
scribing Ills success with the above varieties, closes with the 
following remarks: “As to the quality of the above varie¬ 
ties, we are In a position to speak from experience, and we 
can only sav that we have never tasted any potatoes equal 
to tlicm. 'They contain an extraordinary amount of farina¬ 
ceous matter, are pare white Inside, and almost as solid as 
bread.” 

As our stock of the above is very small, Ave can only offer 
them In sample packages of One Pound Kacb, 
xvliicli will be sent by Mall upon receipt of 
One Hollar. 

One package each of the nine new varieties will be mailed 
post-paid upon receipt of Seven Dollars. 

Early Rebec, or Boston Market.$0.75 

Early Goodrich .1-00 

Early Stevens. 

Early Sovereign. 

IIARISON. J"" 

Calico.J-OII 

Gleason. 

Cvzco .. 

New AVhite Peach Blow. 

Delmahoy. 

Garnet Chili. 

Upon receipt of $1.00, we will mall post-paid, a fonr pound 
pacKage of either of the above 11 varieties, to aiw addniss 
Fn the Union—6 packages for $5.00.—Ao less thun worth, 

nor more, than one variety in a package, -will be ^entby niail. 
Our descriptive cultural Catalogue of Potatoes mailed to all 
applicants. _ 

Follectioiis of Kitchen (ianlcn Seeds. 

A complete assortment of vegetable seeds for one 
year’s supply, for a l.arge or small GARD*5N. 

The following Collections are made up in the most 
mninii.T care belli” taken to give asufllclent (iiiantity of all 
the llnest'varieties and most useful sortsof 'Vegetables le- 

quired in the Kitchen Garden. ^ ,„nn 

Assortment No. 5, contains 55 varieties.$3.TO 

No.o, _ .. .T.M 

The above are prepared expressly for 
will be sent post-paid, upon receipt of w to 

Larger Collections which can be safely sent by cxpiess to 
any part of tlio country, as follows: 

No. 1, $20.00: No. 2, $15.00; No. 3, $10.00; No. 4, $.5.00. 

Fora Listof the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue 
pages 1)5 and iKi. __ 

Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 

He Sure and <»ct tUo He«t. 

a i/xt- oxnrt’pslv for tiic subscriber by one 

Fnosrs. xeSuf the Valley of the Con- 

nee cut-I’ iXtf with full directions for culture curing 
lackim,' AVllbe mailed, j.ost-paid, to all aop levants 
ihi^ folio wing rates: 1 ounce, d c(nits; 4 ounces, §1; 1 lb., $3...0. 


Peck. 

Bush. 

Bbl. 

...$0.75 

$2.00 

$5.00 

... 1.00 

3.00 

7.00 


2.00 

5.00 

... 1.00 

2.50 

6.00 


5.00 

12..50 

... 1.00 

2.50 

5.00 

... 1.00 

2_50 

5.00 


2.00 

5.00 

... 75 

2.00 

5.00 


2.50 

6.00 


2.00 

5.00 


pkt. 15 


JJlUVYll OJ-/VY A AVH*I1 VVV,AaC*avwh.5A.av>..axx^. 

Peppers— Large Siveet Mountain, Sweet Spanish. 50 
Radish— New French Breakfast, fine and crisp.. 23 

Fr. Olive Shaped, Scarlet Turnip, Long Scarlet. 15 
RapUanns caudatus, a great novelty, per seed.. 50 

Madras Edible Pod, fine for pickles, pkt . 13 

Salsify, or Vegetable Oysters, very fine. 20 

Spinach —Round, Prickly, Flanders, Lettuce— 15 

Squash —Early Summer Crookneck, Scallop. ... 10 

Boston Marrow (true), Y'okoliama, Turban, pkt. 15 

Hubbard (true), Canada Crookneck (true). 20 

Turnip— Early Fiat Dutch, Red Top, Yellow Globe 
COAV Horn, Sweet German. Long White French.. 

Ruta Baga—P urple Top, Laing’s, Dale’s Hybrid. 10 la 

Sutton’s Champion, a superb variety, y)*.T... 4o 

Waite’s Eclipse Purple Top Yellow Hybrid- 10 lo 

For a more full and complete list of Seeds, with directions for 
culture, see our Catalogue and “Guide to the J< lower and 
Kitclien Garden.” 


5.00 

2.50 

1.25 


1.00 

2.00 

1.00 


New Crop Onion Seed. 


per oz. 

Large Red Wethersfield. 15c. 

Early Red ' “ 15c. 

Y’ellow Danvers.v lac. 

Large Y’ellow Dutch. me- 

White Portugal. 2ac. 

I’otato Onion Sets, per quart. 


M tb- 

per lb. 

45c. 

$1.25 

45c. 

1.50 

50c. 

1.50 

50c. 

1.23 

85c. 

3.00 


niTrOKY SE'ED_The great substitute for Cofl'ee. 

Packets containing 1 ounce, 15 cents ; 4 ounces, 40 cents ; 
1 pound, $1, by mail post-paid, with directions for cultuie. 


A NEW FORAGE PLANT. 

Bromns Schraderl.-A new forage? plant from Aus- 

’ ’ - — — -..rtr-ioi-vv*w ■[{10 ciroum 



GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS BY MAIL. 

Extra strong one vear old Roots, carefully packed, ami 
maUcd?’post-p”&, at $1.25 per 100 ; $G.00for500 ; $10.50 per 1,000. 

We earnestly request our correspondents to give their 
yame, Posl-offlce Address, County and State distinctly 
Avritton in full. All orders sliould be addressed as follows: 

15. K. BlilSS, Springfield, Massacliusetts. 

Be particular and name tlie State in full, as there is a 
Springfield in almost every State in the Union. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFOEE the 5th of the preceding month. 

TISllMS— (cash before insertion): 

Ordinary Pages, $1.50per line. Open Pages—per line. 
Business Jfotices—$2,50 per lino of space, each insertion. 


THE PATENT YANKEE BLADE. 

STATE and COUNTY RIGHTS for Sale. 

It is the best Scam liippcr ever invented. 

Also, a complete Ei-ascr, for the Desk. 

Also, a neat Paper Cattcr. 

Also, a first-rate Letter Opener. 

Also, a capital Nail Cleaner and Trimmer. 

Also, useful for many other purposes. 

It is well recommended hy American Agriculturist, H. Y. 
Tribune, Independent, Mme. Demorest, and hundreds more. 

Thousands .are in use all over the country, giving general 
satisfaction, and one is wanted in every family. Price, $1 for 
y, sent by mail, post-paid. Liberal discount by the quantity. 

Ill respon.se to many applications I now offer 
State and County Rlglits for sale on verj-re.asonable 
terms. Address 5 \. A. FITCH, 

151 Nassau-street, New York. 

SOUTHWEST 


PACIFIC 

RAILROAD CO. 


Seven Per Cent. 

FIRST M{)RTGAGE RONDS. 

$2,000,000 IN COUPON BONDS OF 
$1,000 EACH. 


TVifENTY YEARS TO RUN. 


Principal and Interest (Guaranteed by 
tbe Atlantic and PaclUe Railrnad Co., 

And secured by property valued at §7,500,000, consisting of 
90 miles of completed road and 330,000 acres of rich agricul¬ 
tural and mineral l.ands on the line of the road. (By a pro¬ 
vision of the mortgage, when lauds are sold to the amount 
of $40,000, it is to constitute a fund for the redemption of a 
like amount of bonds, which are also received by the Com¬ 
pany at PAH in payment for land.) This land is uow being 
disposed of at rates of from $5 to ,$40 per acre. 

The climate is remarkably salubrious, and the mean tem¬ 
perature the same as in Virginia. The winters last about 
six weeks, and stock can be kept on tlie range the year 
through. For particulars respecting lands address Colonel 
A. ALBEIiT, Land Agent at St. Louis, Mo. 

Tills Company lias recently been merged with the Atlantic 
and Pacific Kailroad Co., having a land grant of 55 millions 
of acres, tliereby adding to tlie fullest to the security of 
these Bonds. 

The road of tlie latter Company, when completed, will 
form a direct and continuous railway from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, shorter by 500 miles from New York to the Pacific 
than hy any otlier route. 

Of the present issue of Bonds, a limited amount is now 
offered for sale at the low r.ate of 80 per cent., subject to 
advance at the option of the Company. 

For further particulars apply to 

WARD & CO,, 51 Wall Street, 
iYfi'TT TOEK. 


No One Need Fear Pickpockets, 


Hickman’s Safety Pocket is a sure preventive agains 
their depredations. $1,000 will be given to any one wli 
will successiully cut, pick or in any way purloin the coi 
tents of one. Can ho attached to .any garment in two mb 
utes, are ^leatly made, very light, mid no inconnemem 

tohatever Monea^ watclies and^othe" valnables 

cured 111 them, while you can go in to any crowd with eiitir 
l:fke\he^7t^'^ff^yom-lack^^^^ ca; 

Size, $2.50; Sma: 

Size, $„.00. \v hen sent hy express, and receiver payiii 
charges, uO cents will bo deducted Irom each size. 

i ocket lb cV AECLSSIl 1 , Humbug aucl must take. 

T. S. LAMBOEN, Marshaltoii, Chester Co., P.a. 


Psitfciit ^cir-Closiiig- fi^ocket Iloolcs, 

Pocket Memorandums and Di.aries; in which a Steel Spriii"- 
supercedes Elastic Bands, Tucks or Straps. A great inT- 
proveiueiit. For sale everywhere. 


acter orcfieius mid 


KNOX’S NURSEKY AT YOUR DOOR. — A 
Libern.1 Offer. See A.fwertisemeiit on. piige IIS'. 



A 'Work, instructive alike to the Amateur or Market 
Gardener, detailing the practical experience of nearly 20 
years’ Gardening for the New York Market, 

By PETER HENDERSON, 

(of HENDERSON & FLEMING.) 

Price, $1.50, hy mail pre-paid. 

Or with our New Illustrated Seed and Plant Catalogues for 
1867, $1.75. HENDERSON & FLEMING, 

Seedsmen a.nd Market Gai-dencrs, 
G7 Nassan-st., New York. 


DOTY'B 


Clotlies Washer, 

using boiling-hot suds, saves three- 
fourths the labor and time—takes 
out all the dirt—no sore hands—no 
foetid air—no injury to the clothes. 

“It really merits all the good that can he said of it.”— 
Mural New Yorker. 

“ Doty’s "Washer, the best.”—Orange Pudd. 

(See Premium List.) 

“Would not be parted with under any consideration.”— 
Solon Robinson. 

“ Could not be persuaded to do without it.”—iJ«c. Bishop 
Scott 



All the Nurseries in ©ne. 

37 nai-Ic now, N. IT. City. 

The Cheapest in the Market. Among which is the follow¬ 
ing first class stock: 

STANDARD APPLE.each.. 6 to Scents. 

DWARF and STANDARD PEARS.. 25 “ 

do. do. CHERRIES..25to30 “ 

STANDARD PLUMS. 13 “ 

do. PEACHES. 9 to 14 “ 

CLINTON GRAPE. 4 “ 

CATAWBA. 5 “ 

CONCORD. 8 “ 

DELAWARE... 15 “ 

IONA. 35 “ 

ISRAELLA. 50 “ 

ADIRONDAC. 30 “ 

DOOLITTLE RASPBERRY. 1^ “ 

EARLY WILSON BLACKBERRY.. 70 “ 

WILSON’S ALBANY STR AWBERRY. .,$3 p. 1000 

AGRICULTURIST . $5 p. looo 

shade trees, 6 to 12 feet.15 to 25 cents. 

ARBOR VIT^, 5 to 6 feet. 20 “ 

NORWAY SPRUCE, 1 to 2 feet. 8 " 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS. 5 to 10 “ 

ROSES. 5 to 30 “ 

BEDDING PLANTS. .4 “ 

The above prices are for orders of one hundred Jollars 
and over, to which my commission of ten per cent, is added. 
Orders under $100 at the regular prices 
For particulars send stamp for price list. 

L. L. WHITLOCK, 

37 Parle , N. H. 


(FOR A FULL PROSPECTUS AND PREMIUMS OF THIS 
MAGAZINE, SEE AGRICUL'I'URIST FOR FEB., p. 72.) 
Tlie March Number contains; 

Lengtii of Days, 

By Rev. H. W Bellows. 

Permanent Results in Life, 

By IIknky Waud Beeoueu. 

Tlie Value of Fruit as Food, 

By F. R. Elliot. 

Letter-s to Ladie.s, 

By Mrs. R. B. Gleasoh, M. D. 

Vitality, it.s Flienomena, 

By Geo F. Taylor, M. D. 

Wc-ak Lungs and How to Make tkem Strong. 

Alcoholic Medication, How to Bathe, Home Treatment, 
Liver Complaint, Longevity, Healthy Cookery, and 50 other 
articles. 

No other Magazine attempts to popularize the Science of 
Pliysiology and make it Applicable to PHYSICAL and 
MLN'rAL IMPROVEMENT If it is important to under¬ 
stand politics, agriculture, science, how niucli more to know 
ourselves. 

iS.OO a Year. One Number, 20 Cents. 



MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laiglit-sti’eet, New York. 



They are tlie most popular books now publisliod. and 
many Agents are making $10 to $20 a day. Send for Circu- 
ars, giving full particulars, to RICHARDSON & CO., Pub¬ 
lishers, 540 Lroadway, New York. 


AMEEICAN REIN HOLDER. 

Last and. Greatest Novelty. 

SAVES LI'VES, TiTMBS AND ACCIDENTS. 

SIMP4.E, CHEAP, DURABLE AND ORNAMENTAI 
Great inducement to Agents. 

They are making from $400 to $200 per month. 

Write for Descriptive Circular and Terms to 

AMERICAN REIN HOLDER CO., Bingh.amton, N. Y. 


>0 garden J^omplcte ’tvitlioiit'g^it. 


The Universal 


Clothes Wringer, 


WITH 


COG-WHEELS, 

wrings clothes almost dry, witliout injury to the most 
delicate garments, and never gets tired or out of order. 

This wringer is so well known, and so unanimously ac¬ 
knowledged to be the best, that recommendations are not 
quoted. 

On receipt of the price from places where no one is selling, 
we will send one "waslier undone W’ringer, eitlier or both, 
free of freight charges. Family Size "Washer, §14; No. 1)4 
"W’ringer, $10; No. 2 "Wringer, §8.50. 

Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible 
applicant from each town. 

Send for illustrated circulars, giving wholesale and retail 
terms. 

K, 0. BEOWITIjN’G", General Agent, 

No. 33 Coi-tlamlt-st., New Yoi'k, 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 



SOMETHING NEW. 

Apple Catsup! Apple Catsup ! 

This new condiment Is prepared from the pulp of the 
Apple, together with Spices and Vinegar. All of the 
materials are of the best quality, and manipulated with tlie 
greatest care in its production, comiiining in its manifold 
uses, rendering it par excellence in value to every house¬ 
keeper. lu point of piquancy and flavor for giving zest and 
relish to food, and for healtlifnlncss and superlative value it 
is not excelled by anjThing of the kind made, adding another 
economic value to that king of all fruit, the Apple. This 
Catsup is made heavy and rich, and can be reduced, bj' ad¬ 
ding vinegar or wine, to any quality desired. It Can be used 
for flavoring Soups and Gravies, Oysters. Clams. Fish, Meat, 
&C. PRICE FIFTY CENTS PER BOT'fLE. For sale by 
SAMUEL T, THORBURN, 46 Hudson-st., Albany, N. Y. 


WASMEM AMB 

Scst RHd CSacRpesf. 

See page 72 of Feb. No. of Agriculturist. 

J. S. LASH & CO., 

T27 Market-st., FliiladclpSiia. 


€a:me 

Regular Sorgo, or the original Chinese Cano. 

Libci'iaii, a new and a very popular variety. Does not 
blow down. 

Oomsecana — Sometimes called the Otaheitan. Best 
for Sugar. 

Neeazaiia, or "Wliite Imphee, a short stout cane, stands 
up well and is generally liked. 

The Cane from which the above Seed was produced, was 
grown and the Seed harvested and cured under our imme¬ 
diate observation. The Seed is all true to the varieties desig¬ 
nated, and absolutely free from admixture with base and 
worthless Canes. 

The Cane from -which the seed was produced yielded from 
two to three liundred gallons of Syrup per acre. 

Send for Circular. 

BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O. 


rfilSE AMEIiICA?¥ NA'TUiaAI.IS'F ; 

A A Popular, Illustrated, Monthly Magazine of Natural 
History.—Published by the Essex Institute. 

Contents of the first number (March, 1867):—^Introductory ; 
The Land Snails of New England, (with a plate); The 
Volcano of Kilaiiea, Hawaiian Islands, in 1864-5, (with a 
plate); Tlic Fossil Reptiles of New Jersey; Tlie American 
Silk "Worm, (with illustrations); "Winter Notes of an Or¬ 
nithologist; Reports of the Meetings of Scientific Societies; 
Natural History Miscellany; ReVic-nis; Natural History 
Calendar, Answers to Correspondents; Glossary for the 
Number. 

TERMS; $3 per year. Clubs supplied at liberal rates. 
Single copies, 35 cents, 

EDITORS: Alpiieys S. Packard, Jr., in connection with 
Edward S. IMonsis, Alpiieus Hyatt, and I'redreio W. 
Putnam. CIF" For Prospectus, etc., address 

A. S. PACKARD, Jr., Salem, Mass. 
The list of contributars embraces the best scientific talent 
in the country. 

17«S>lTOMS SaiOti]LS> KEA» THE 

JS-^Phkettoloqio-al Journal and learn how to make more 
perfect newspapers. Only $^2 a year. 












































































AMK11TC:AX AORICXJI /PURTS 



Rtron? nnj hraltliy Plants sif the following varieties will 
hr ^.•i nrvly imcknl «nU lUsUlr.l, to aiiv aililreiw In 

the I iiltol Statea, upon receipt of the price aUlicd.—.Se/ec- 
tioii of tHirtWs'.T to bie If ft irl/A »a.—When ales* number than 
the amount specincil I* or<lere<l. an a.ldltioual charije will be 
liiaUo at the rate of SO cent* per ilozeii. 

12 Hardy Carnations and Plcotcea, asoorted.#2.'’X) 

r.* Montlily “ •• .ift) 


it’hly 

12 KlorUl* I*lnkg_a*s'd.f2..V' 

12 Scarlet (Jeruulama, “ 2.3i' 

12 l.antaCiU, “ 

12 Phloxca, *• 2.01' 

6 Salvia*, “ 1J25 

12 It.ihlla'* (pot roots), ■* 2..’i0 

6 H. P. Itoseo, “ 0 50 

3 Trltumas, •• i.2S 

I I.Ilium Auratum.S.Oo 

12 tiladloluc awiortcd.2.00 


12 Fuchsias, assorted.2.00 

12 Hellotropcsi, “ 2.00 

2.00|I2 Petunias, “ 2.00 

12 Pansies, “ 2.00 

12 Verbenas, “ IJIO 

6 Pot Kose.s, •• 2.00 

6 Feverfews. 1.23 

1 Daphne Cueornm. 50 

3 Japan Lllkv. (ovar.)... 1.50 

12 Italian Tuberoses .. 2.00 


4 Ornamental Foliage PlanLs, dLstlnct. i.2."> 

12 Cbryeantheiuuma, large Flowering.2d>0 

12 “ Pomponed .2.50 

n. K. IlLISS, SprlngOeld, Moss. 

tHLVESE SlUAR t A\E. 

Imported Seed. 

In consequence of so much of the seed of this valuable 
plant ih.st U raised In this country being deteriorated by 
hylirldlz:kllun with other varieties, we have Just Imported a 
s'lpply from Messrs. Vllmorln 61 Co., of Pans, grown from 


the original ttock, which may be relied upon as per/ectig 
pure. 4 ounces, 25cents; 8 ounces, 40cents; one Ib, 7.5 cents. 

IS. K. ISLISS, Sprlngileld, Mass. 

The Heist and inoHt llardy^ Hedge 
Plant. 

IIotTET Locvst, OB Tdbkb Tuorxed Acacia. 

Fresh Seeil with directions for culture, will be mailed to 
any address, at the following prices: 1 or., 15 cents; 4 ozs., 
a> cents ; 1 pound. $1.00. Prices In larger quantities will be 
given upon application. B. K. ISLIS.S, Sprlngaeld, .Mass. 

Erape Vines at Reduced Prices. 

strong one year old plants. 



Each. 

Doz, 

Hundred. 

Iona. 

. 73 

$7..’S0 

$.50.00 


. 40 

4.0) 

2.5.00 


. 40 

4.00 

25.00 

Concord. 

. .. 25 

2.50 

15.00 

One each of the 

following varieties 

post-paid. 

per mail. 


upon receipt of $4.00. 

Iona. Israelis, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Crcvellng, 
Union Village. B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mas*. 

IONA AND ISRAELLA 

a It t* K s . 

Surpass all others In excellence and value for every 
^jrpose. 

Tlie ISR.VELLA, although BEST and EARLIEST of all 
BLACK GR.IPES of goo<l size. Is also one of the very best 
for late Weeping. The berries do not fall from the bunch 
when ripe—do not cracW, and bear carriage very long dls- 
Unces without Injury. 

The lO.VA. also VERT EARLT, has all of the delicacy, 
purity and refinement in fiavor, uniform tenderness of flesh 
and transparent beauty, that characterize the best European 
varieties, and surpa-^--f them In RICH VINOUS SPIRIT, 
while In H.VRDINESS and CONST.LNCV of PRODUCTION 
and PERFECTION of RIPENING. It Is unequalled among 
our most enduring natives. 

For a full account of the characteristics of these seedlings, 
with their origin and history, ace Pamphlet with engravings, 
representing the vines In bearing, which contains other Im¬ 
portant matter concerning grape*. It Is sent with Price List 
and Club propositions for a two-cent stamp. 

A beautiful colored representation of a bunch of the Iona, 
with branch and leaf, will be sent for $1 50. 

The same will be sent to agents of clubs for $1.00. Plain 
Lithographs of the same twenty cent*. Club propositions 
and price lists sent with Pamphlet, when requested, with- 

out charge. , ,,, . t. 

The “ Manual of the Vine" Is sent for 50 cents. It con¬ 
tains about 150 engravings, and Is intended to be the most 
practical thorough and comprehensive treatise on the vine 
in the language.' It contains an Important chapter on 
“ Ripening, Taste, and Propagation." with many engravings. 
•• 1 tell every one It Is the only book to be safely trusted la 
all matters belonging to grapes."-JoiiM E. 

“ I have made failures In following the directions of others, 
but never In following the directions of the ‘ 

All Interested in grapes are Invited to visit ^ 

surance that endeavors will be made to render the visit 
pleasant and profitable. Inspection of the plants convinces 
every one not only of their surpassing quality, but of their 
unequal" d cheapne(«, al«> six sample vine* sent free by mall 
to any applicant at dozen prices. See advertUement o 
page 3G. January No. ^ 

(near Peeksklll .) Westchester Co., N. Y. 

flMIE “TilKEE WARRANTS.”— Please rc-nclmy 

^ advertUement headed “ Farmers aad Gardeners." 

JAMES J. II. GREGORY, .Marblehead. Mass. 

IrTTTvxi vr v r EVER an'i Screw Pres*, with 

C oVini;. '■"'■'iffi.fKTf'. kS 

and Lard, *e. ..ddns* nu;.«aiit Run, New Jersey. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


I present to the Ptilille my Anuitnl Ust of 
New uiul Hare Seetl for 1S07, many of whieli 
I semi out tlic first time tills season. 

Duumhead Cabisvge — 
^•jrr,est CaUxige in the world. tVeiglu from 
thirty to eixtu ijonnds to the head, and is tender 
and sweet, ^o cabbage does so well in the Smith 
<M /A«.) Cannon Hall Cabbage. — (Aiwwi! as round 
and hanl as a cannon ball. An early sort, and the- 
hardest heading of aU Cabbage.) Stone Mason Cabbage 
—(Standard variety of mnter Drumhead Cabbage in Bos¬ 
ton tnarket. Under good adtivation every'^ant on an acre 


t^ Cauli^wer family. Very reliable for heading) ^ery 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower.—(A etc, remarkably early, 
Qtui fine for hot-becls.) New Youk Impkoved Extra. 
Large Purple Ego Pi.ant. —(This grows to a larger size, 
and is of a richer color than the t'ommon Large Purple 
Bgg IHant.) Striped Gaudeloupe Egg Plant.-^Aw ele¬ 
gant variety for the table. The stnpings of white, jnirple 
and yellow give it a magnificent appearance.) Ornamental 
Kale.-( Thegreat variety in color, and structvreoftheleaves, 
make them elegant ornaments for the flower garden and 
among shrubbery.) Mammoth Sweet Corn.— '(Thelargest 
of ail Sweet Corn. Sweet, and excellent for the table. The 
ears weigh, as gathered, fronn two to three pounds each.) 
Mammoth French S(2ua.*h. —(Sometimes givicn to weigh 
over two hundred pounds. They grow well-proportioned, 
and are finely colored.) Vegetable Caterpillars.—(F egr- 
etable curiosities, the seed-vessels resembling caterpillars^ 
Vegetable Snails. —(A French Oddity, the seed vessels of 
which resemble snails.) Vegetable SVoumb.—(A mther 
curious vegetable product.) Snake Cucumber.— (A very 
long variely which grows coiled up, having the apprearance 
of a large snake.) 

Laxton’s Prolific Early Long Pod Pea. —(Anew and 
quite distinct variety. Many of the pods contain from ten 
to twelve Peas each.) Dwarf Ixdian Chief Bean.— < Those 
who have grown the Pole Indian Chief will be pleased to 
And a bush varietyof this fine String Bean.) Giant W#K 
Bean. —(A new Pole Bean, being an improvement mi the 
Indian Chief, it being a larger and longer Podded Bean 
than that choice variety. The Baa: Beans (so called because 
the pods are of a wax color,) are the best of all String 
Beans.) Norbiton's Giant Cucumber.— (Anew English 
variety, the finest, longest, and most prolific Cucumber in 
cultivation.) Ward’s Nectar Melon. —(When compared 
with all other sorts, this has been awarded the palm as the 
best of all green-fleshed Melons.) 

Each of the above sent to any part of the United Slates, 
arul warranted to reach the purclutser, at twenty-five cents 
per package. 

American Turban Sijuasii.— < The dryest, finest grained, 
and best flavored of all Fall Squashes. The packages con¬ 
tain about fifty seed.) Hubbard Scjuash. —(/ was the ori¬ 
ginal introducer of this, and the seed is true.) Yokohama 
S ijUASii.—(A new variety from Japan - veryprdific. The 
qiudity resembles a fine Crookneck, but is much superior.) 
Boston Marrow StiUASii.—(.Wy variety took the premium 
for imrity at the Annual Fair of the Massachusetts Horti¬ 
cultural Society inl8C5.) Para Squash.—(A bush Squash 
from South America, which can be kept into winter. Ob¬ 
long in shape, of good size, fine-graineil, and excellent qual¬ 
ity -.far superior to any standard variety of bush Squash.) 
Improved Green Globe Savoy Ck-r-rkg^.—(F or family 
use. the Savoys are the richest of all Cabbages. The heads 
of this variely are large, hard, and of inost excellent quality, 
ihe stumps short. Remarkably reliable for heading.) 
Pancalier Savoy.— { French consider this the earliest 

Cabbage grown.) Small Early Ulm Savoy.— < Very early 
and reliable^) Burnell’s Kino of the Dwarfs. —(In 
England this Is considered the earliest of Cabbages. Vein/ 
dwarf, fine quality, and sweet.) Large Brunswick Short 
Stem. —(A very large, and very early Drumhead, much 
sought for by market gardeners.) Little Pixie Cabbage. 
—(An early dwarf; stump, short; heads, pointed, and very 
hard, fine qualify, and very sweet.) Tilden’s New To¬ 
mato.—(L aiw, round or oblong -aJor, rich scarlet; vines, 
dwarf, and very productive.) Early York Tomato.— 
( Ver)/ early, and remarkably prdific ; has yidded at tlw rate 
of over one thousand bushels per acre. Fruit of good mar¬ 
ket size; fiat, round shaiie; quality, excellent.) Cook s 
Favorite Tomato.—(.1 large, apple-shaped vanety ; very 
urdiAc: quediiy, superior; decidedly the best of the apple- 
shaiied Tomatoes.) MAM.MoTn Chihuahua Tomato. 
(Enormously large, weighing from two to three mimm. 
Some single specimens will heap a quart nuasure.) New 
Mexican Tomato. —(Very large, round lomalo ; a great 
bearer; resemUes. in color. Inters PerJ^ted, but an wu 
provement on it. in edwaysbeing roun/J.) . 

(A French variely; grows erect in (he form af a Imdi.) 
McLean’s Advancer Pea.-A-1 newFngluhwnn^dPea.^ 
A decided improvement on the Champion of England, 
bears well, wi/n Pea.-! eguaKysweet-, is much larr/er, and 
not run nearly as high.) ^^^Lea^s Little Gem (A^ 
dwarf wrinkled Pea; grows about one foot him, ve^ 
earhjotdy a few days taler than the Dmi 0 Bourke; a de¬ 
cided acqftisilion.) Vilmorin’s N>jW, \\ i“NKL=d, 

Podded Pea —(The first wrinkled sort yet found, tMpods 
If^M canbeealei) Carter’s First CXlT^HAm^ 
English Pea, sent out a^^{f>i,^^rlies,of M 


% ZDano'imrU, grows ten inches high, and is r^ 
nuirkabhi nrdific.) Drew’s New Dwarf lsiK.—(Peas, 
Zri^rae egg-shaped; each plant forms wte a bush. 
S Sd Tplanted 'about a foot apart. J^rly jwarf, 
^ nmliAc 1 Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat. 

?nVr17JJd^¥be tL earliest and most dwarf Marrmfat 
(narrvw^ tnarket gardeners^ I orty 

D^s’ Corn —(Earlier than any Sweet Corn. Durable as 
Days p.i plxtra Early Sweet Corn.— (A 

an ^ Veriieled Sugar Corn; earlier than 


wived Sweet Corn. The Massachusetts Horticultural 

at their 

^ Oood size for market, and a^M 
Sweet Corn.—(/ sM And ^ 
f^ader of all varieties of Sweet 
C^N forthc table) Golden Sweet 

Corn. (A Sueet Com of golden cdor ; early, of good size 
and excellent miality for the table; favor, fine, and distinct 
frmri any other variety.) Yard Long feAN.-CA 
Dean, mds growing over two feet long; foliage, a^h 
dark. ghmj green.) Concord Eean.—(T/ is new Bean is 
probably the earliest Pole Bean grown; very proliAc, and of 
^^ent quality, either as a siring or shell Bean) Fejee 

andhardlest of all 
and loorthy of general cultivation) 
IIorticultural VzK-H.—{Anexcellentbush 
^^aj^ffarketmen. Pods of the same rich color as the 
Ivle HorticuUxfral) C.alifop.ni.a Bean. —(A very early 
fiatRAe Bean; excellent, either green or baked) 
mottled Cranberry.— (Aft improvement in health, vigor, 
and, productiveness on the old-fashioned Cranbei-ry. Heiu 
equal to this. Pods, long, large, and 
well fUled.) Simon s Early Beet. —(A new, early sort, 
well riia/ied; as early as Bassano, and darker) New Tur¬ 
nip Beet.— (Bound, fiat-shaped, very early, and very nice) 
Castlenandauy Beet.— (A famous French variety ; flesh, 
a deep pinple color, very tender and sweet.) Crapaudine 
Beet.—( iiOfty/i, skinned; color, very dark purple. Es- 
t^med by tlu. French as the best of all BeeU for table use) 
WHYTE 8 Very Dl.:p Red Beet. —(Medium size, dark 
wlor, vety sweet, and exceUent for table use) Yelloav 
Ovoid Mangel Wurtzel.—(JT or cattle. Of seventeen 
varieties tested, the crop of this exceeded all) Early Crack¬ 
er Onion. —(Earliest of all the yellow sort; quality, very 
delicate and sweet.) Hood’s New Dwarf Imperial Pur¬ 
ple Celery. —(A choice new English variety.) Turner’s 
Incomparable Dwarf White Celery.— (A first class 
English variety) Read's Matchless Celery.— (A pre¬ 
mium English variety, fine, solid and red) Boston Mar¬ 
ket Celery. — (True. This is the short, compact, solid 
variety, so often admired by strangers in the markets of 
Boston) True Boston Curled Lettuce.— (The most 
elegant of all the Lettuce family, grows in the forn of a 
Rosette.) Wheeler’s Tom Thumb Lettuce. —(A choice 
new variety, in high favor with those who have grown it) 
Perpignan Lettuce.—(TA w fc an excellent Lettuce for 
standing the summer heat. Heads, compact, attaining to 
seven inches in diameter) Neapolitan Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce. — (One of the finest Cabbage Lettuces yet introduced) 
Six Varieties of Cabbage Lettuce.— (Six of thechoicest 
varieties in one package.) Orange Watermelon. —(When 
fully ripe the skin ivill peel of like an Orange) Allen’s 
Superb Musk Melon. —( Quality, superior ; by some caUed 
the “ Queen of Melons:") Large Persian Musk Melon. 
—(A fine, large variety) Dw.irf Broom Corn. —(This 
is thought to make a better brush than the common tall sorts.) 
CuuFAS, OR Ground Almonds.— taste very much 
like a Cocoanut; are very prolific, yielding 100 to 1.) Or¬ 
namental Gourds.—( 3/afty varieties in one package) 
New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber.— (A remarkably long 
variety • an improvement on the White Spined) Improved 
Long Green Cucumber.— (This is the longest of all the 
Long Greens) Chinese Scarlet Egg Plant. —(Of mag- 
rdficent scarlet cdor, and higldy ornamental) Mammoth 
Millet.—(A lrfm tall; seed heads much larger than any 
other variety) Surry White Wheat.— (A new English 
Winter Wheat, highly recommended for poor soils, remark- 
abhjfree fromblight and rust.) Otaheitian Sugar Cane. 

T/iis yields more Sugar than any other variety of Sugar 
Cane grown in the Ebrth) 

Any of the above varieties wUl be forwarded, post-paid, 
and wan-anted to reach ihe purchaser at fifteen cents each. 

Early Sebec Potatoes. —(Coming rapidly into favor 
in Boston and vicinity as a first class early market Potato. 
Large size, excellent quality, and remarkably productive) 
Early Goodrich.— (TVae.) Shaker’s Fancy.— (A new 


favor in Pennsylvania. Tim and the Early Sebec are d 
'better ihape fen- market purposes than the Early Goodrich. 

Emir pound packages of either of these varieties .sent to 
any address, warranted to reach the purchaser, on receipt of 
one dollar. All orders for Potatoes iciU be put on file, and 
be Ailed as soon as danger from freezing is past. 

'Cakdogues containing over two hundred vanehes op trar- 
ranled Carden Seeds, one hundred and twenty-five oj which 
are of my own growing, sent, gratis, to all applicants. 

L warrant three things: \st. That my seed is genuine. 
Id That your money shall reach me. 3(f. That mif seed 
shaU reach you. Can the Public ask for anythMir/jazrer 
mn JAMES J. >!■ 

Flower Seetls in Collections. 

The 5 collections that should be sown In every Garden In 
the country are: 

12 Varieties of Finest German f?.''.'js 

•• “ French Camellia Balsams for . l-~5 

10 •• “ Beautiful Phlox Drummondil for. (■> 

g <1 “ “ Portulaca lor. 

ALSO COLLECTIONS OF 
Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for... 5.00 


1.00 

50 

2.00 

J.OO 

4.00 

7.00 

1.00 


More Bare Annuals, 

Choice Green-llouse Seeds, , 

Hardy Biennials and Perennials, 

ALL STHICTLT OHB OWN SELECTION. 

Send for our Flower Seed Catalogue. 

J. M. & €0., 

15 John-st ., IVew York. 

■ jf’ort JEdwal’d Institute, IV. ’ll 

"kNOX’S nursery at your door, a 

Uiberal Offer. See Advertisement on page U7. 
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ISciiderson & Fleming’s 


SELECTED SEEDS & PLANTS 

FOB 

MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 


Quart. Bush. 

Beans (Bush), Valentine, Refugee.40c. $10.00 

Beans (Pole), Lima, Seva.'Toe. 14.00 

Ounce. lb. 

Beets, Short Top Round, Long Blood.1.5c. $1.00 

Cabhage (Early), true Jersey Wakefield.$1.00 12.00 

“ (Late), Flat Dutch, Drumhead.00c. $5.00 

Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange .15c. $1.50 

Cauliflower, Early Paris and Half-Early.$1.50 10.00 

Celery, New Dwarf White.$1.00 $12.00 

“ White Solid.30e. $3.00 

Quart. Bush. 

Corn, Dwarf Prolific, Asylum.30c. $6.00 

Ounce. lb. 

Cucumber, "White Spine, Long Green.15c. $1.50 

“ Forcing varieties.25c. per packet. 

Ounce. lb. 

Egg Plant, New York Improved Purple.75c. $7.50 

Lettuce, Simpson, Butter..40c. $1.00 

Melon, Citron, Nutmeg and Skillman., .s.20e. $1.50 

“ (Water), Ice Cream & Mountain Sprout.15c. $1.50 

Okra, Tall and Dwarf.15c. $1.50 

Onions, White, Megget’s Red.30c. $3.00 

“ Large Red, Yellow Dutch.20c. $1.50 

Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled.15c. $1.50 

Quart. Bush. 

Peas (Early), Dan. O’Rourke, “Extra Early.”. .30c. $7.00 

“ (Late) Champion, British Queen.50c. $8.00 

Ounce. lb. 

Pumpkin, Cheese....10c. 75 

Radish, Scarlet Turnir. Long Scarlet.15c. $1.50 

Salsify (or Oyster Plant).20c. $2.00 

Spinach, Round and Prickl}’.10c. 75 

Squash (Bush), Summer Crookneck.10c. 75 

“ (Late), Boston Marrow, Hubbard.20c. $2.50 

Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee.30c. $4.00 

Turnip, Red Top, Yellow Aberdeen.10c. $1.00 

Herbs, Thyme and Sweet Marjoram.50c. $0.00 

“ Sage and Summer Savory.30c. $4-00 


The above sent by mail to any address on receipt of the 
prices annexed, with the addition of 8c. per R. for postage. 
In packets at Sc. each, or 75c. per dozen, free by mail. 

Fliiiats and Koots for Market 
Gardeners and Gihers. 


Onion Sets, Yellow, 49c. per quart, $2.00 per peck, 

$0.00 per Bushel. 

Onion Sets, White, 50c. per quart, $3.00 per peck, 

$9.00 per Bushel 
Per Bush. Per Bbl 


JPotatocs— Early Goodrich (true).... .$3.00 $8.0 

“ Early Cottage. 8.00 7.50 

“ Gleason. 3.00 7.50 

“ Sebec. 3.00 7.50 

“ Harrison. 7.50 15.00 

“ Cuzco. 2.00 5.00 

Asparagus, (2 years old,) $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000 
“ (1 year old.) $1.00 “ $7.50 *‘ 


RUnbai-b, Victoria and Linnaeus, $3 per doz.; $15 per 100 
Cabbage PLants (Cold Frame), Wakefield, $I..50 per 100 

$10.00 per 1,000 

“ “ (Hot-bed), Wakefield, 75 cents per 100 

$0.00 per 1,000 

Canllllowcr, (Cold I'rama), $3 per 100; $20.00 per 1,000 
“ (Hot-bed), $2 “ $15.00 per 1,000 

Horseradisb Sets, $1.00 per 100, $7.50 per 1,000. 

Collection of Flower Seeds. 

(By Mail.) 

Collection No. 1, of 25 choice Annuals.$1 00 

“ “ 2, of 50 “ Annuals and Biennials.. 2 50 

“ " 3, of 100 “ Annuals, Biennials and 

Perennials . 5 00 

HEIVOERSOIV & FLEMIIVG, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 

67 9ia$sau-st., New York. 

Our General Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds 

is now ready, containing descriptions .and pl.ain directions 
for cultivation. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

RAiiE SEJEDS. 

Sent “By Mail, Postage Paid,” on receipt of price affixed. 


Gtant Wax Bkatt. Per Packet .25 cents. 

SmiPKi) Leaved Japankse Maizk.... “ ..25 “ 

Edibee Podded, Madras Radish . “ ..15 “ 

Tilden’s Seedi.ikg Tomato. “ .15 “ 

New Whortleberry Tomato. “ ..25 “ 

Vegetable Caterpillars. “ ..25 “ 

Vegetable Snails. “ ..25 “ 

Vegetable Worms... “ ..25 “ 

L.vtakia Tobacco. “ ..25 “ 


Our Descriptive Catalogue for 1867, mailed on 
application, free. Address 

SHEPPARD & CO., Seed Merchants. 

214 Pearl-st., New York. 

LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.'—The Subscriber 

- r.alses about one hundred kinds of Flower Seeds, selected 
from over one thousand varieties, of tlie most showy and 
attractive. He will furnish, neatly put up, any 33 kinds on 
the list for $1, and send by mail, with iiostage pre-paid. 

G, R. GAKKETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 


]\ovelties in Flower Seeds. 

^ PACKET. 

Applopappns rnbiginosns. A showy A'u- 
tumn-Jlowering, hardy Annual, arowuig about 
8 feet high, and producing large terminal co¬ 
rymbs qf yellow Or indetia-likepower heads _ 25 cts. 

Aster. New Rose Flowered, Victoria and 

Original Chinese. 3 splendid varieties, each. 25 cts. 

Ipomoea. iVebraskiensis. A new and very 

showy hardy Morning Glory . 10 cts. 

LeptosipUon by bridns. A splendid new va. 

riety of this desirable hardy Annual . 25 cts. 

Lllium auratnm. This is the first season toe 

• have been able to obtain Seeds of this magnifi¬ 
cent Lily. They should be started in pots, and 
removed to the open ground when the plants be¬ 
come well established. 15 seeds for . 75 cts. 

Lobelia, “ Snow-Flake.” ) Splendid . 50 cts, 
“■ •’ISine King.” > bedding 50 cts. 

“ “ Paxtoniana.” ) Plants. 25 cts. 

Lyebnis I-Iaagoana bybrida. A beauti¬ 
ful new variety of this desirable Perennial, of a 
very sportive character. the colorsvarylng.from 
scarlet, blood-red, purple arid orange, to white, 
dkc .. 23 cts. 

Primula Sinensi.s. “Double.” A great 
Novelty in this charming Greenhouse Annual, 

Seeds for ..'.1.00 cts. 

“ Krccta supei-ba.”. .50 cts. 

“Fillicifolia rubra.”. 50 cts. 

Pyretbrnm rnbrnm. A splendid deep blood 

colored variety of this hardy Perennial . 23 cts. 

Salvia splendens. Brilliant bright scarlet 

Bedding Plant . 23 cts. 

Scabious. “Benart’s New Double Dwarf.” 

A splendid novelty in Scabious, producing 
round-blooming flowers, of beautiful colors, and 
resembling the Pompone Chrysanthemum . 23 cts. 

Viola cornuta. Pwar.f perennial herbaceous 
Plant, icith small heart-shaped leaves, yielding 
a succession of delicate mauve-colored flowers. 

A great acquisition .... 23 cts. 

"Viscai'ia cai-dinalis. A new variety of this 
charming Annual, of a brilliant magentacoloh'; 
this Viscaria is miite as important an introduc¬ 
tion as was the Crimson Flax, to which it is a 
very suitable companion . 25 cts. 

Wbitlavia gloxiiiioides. A very elegant 
novelty, of the %pLme habit as IF. grandiflora, 
with the addition of a multitude o.f Gloxinia¬ 
like blossoms, o.f lohich the tube of the corolla is 
a pure ivhite; hardy Annual . 50 cts. 

Xcrantbemnm annunm striatum 11. pi. 

A striking new variety of this favorite Ever¬ 
lasting. The color of the large double.flowers 
are biush, striped and tinted with rose, red.crim- 
son and purple. This new variety iciU prove 
an invaluable acquisition . 50 cts. 

Zea .Taponica fol. varJegata. Striped- 
Leaved Japanese Maize. This beautiful or¬ 
namental corn grows from 4 (o 6 feet high ; the 
foliage is beautifully and evenly striped or rib¬ 
boned with alternate stripes of green andqfihite. 

Planted in groups, on a lawn, it is the most de¬ 
sirable of all the large ornamental foliaged 
Plants . 23 cts. 

All of tile above by mail upon receipt of the amount. 

BW“ Send for our Flower Seed Catalogue, which contains 

also a descriptive list of 100 varieties of French Hybrid 

Gladiolus. 

j. THO^euRN a. CO., 

15 JoIin,^!Street, New Y’ork. 

Assortment of Imported Choicest 
Flower and Garden Seeds, 


Gregory’s Seed Catalog’oe, 

Containing One Hundred and twenty-five varieties that I 
grew myself, besides many kinds imported from France 
and England, and grown by ttie best Seed growers in llie 
United States. Fanners and Gardeners will find in hiy Cat¬ 
alogue many new and rare vegetables, some of wliicb are 
not ro be found in any otlier Seed Catalogue. ' As the origi¬ 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Sqnasli, Marblehead Mam- 
inotl) Cabbage, Boston Curled Lettuce, and many otlier new 
vegetables, I invite tlie patronage of tlie public. Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. Tliose wlio purcliased seed last season 
will receive it without writing for it. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


Hovey’s New Minorca Melon. 

A new and extraordinary variety, w-eigbing 20 to 30 Bs. 
eacli, witli a red flush, 3 indies thick, sweet and delicious. 
Hardy and ripens early. Seeds 50 cents per packet. 

HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market-st., Boston. 


PFHF CAINE 8EEI>. 

Regular Sorgo —By Mail, 40 cts. per Ib.; hy Express, 
25 as. or less, 23 cts. per a.; over 25 as., 15 cts. per a. 
Liibei’ian, Oomseeana and Neeaiana— By Mail, 
50 cts. per a.; hy Express, 25 as, or less. 30 cts. per a.; 
over 25 as. 25 cts. per a. Package included. 

Address BLYMYEU, NORTON & CO., 

Successors to 

CLARK SORGO MACHINE CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Extra Early York Tomato, 

After testing fifteen varieties I liave found none that will 
compare favorably with this for family and market purposes. 
It is very early—grow.s to a good market size, lays its fruit in 
large dusters, well open to tlie sun, makes but little vine, and 
is most remarkably prolific, liaving yielded tlie past season at 
the rate of 1030 busliels per acre. ''Packages containing aver 
200 seeds, 15 cents each, or 8 for $1. Packages of Tilden’s 
New Seedling Tomato (200 seeds), 15 cents; 8 packets for $1. 

Catalogue gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


TIEBEM T@MAT®. 

The Originator of this Best of all Varietie.s, will 
send seed enough for 200 plants, post-paid, on receipt of 25 
cents: 3 packets, .50 cents; 12 packets. $2.00. 

Address HENRY TILDEN, Davenport, Iowa. 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

A DESCRIPTIVE RETAIL CATALOGUE 

. MYTH 

' I£EI>UCEI> PmCES, 

Containing practical Information for cultivation, will be 
sent to all who apply for it. 

G. R. GARRET-SON, Flusbiug, N. Y, 

Striped Leaved Japanese Maize, 

Package containing about 40 seeds of this new ornamen¬ 
tal plant sent to any address, for 23 cents. Dealers supplied 
with packages or seed in bulk at a liberal discount. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 

Potato Giilon ! 

Eleven Dollars a Barrel; Five Dollars a 

Busliel. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblelie.ad, Mas*. 


from Frederic V7illiam "Wendel, Nureery and Seed Establish¬ 
ment, Erfurt, Prussia, for sale by ids Sole Agent for the 
United States, Tlieodore Ch. Wendel. 518 Wasliinglon-st., 
Boston, Mass. Correspondence in Englisli and Gernran. 

For Catalogues in English and German, as required, please 
address THEODORE CH. WENDEL, 

518 Waslijngton-st., Boston, Mass. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages! 

As some cultivators have an impression tliat these cab¬ 
bages cannot be fully matured outside of Marblehead, I in¬ 
vite their attention to tlie following list of weights to which 
tliey have been groivn by some of my customers. 

H. A. Terry, Crescent City, Iowa, lias grown them weigh¬ 
ing 40 fts,, measuring 50 inches .around the solid head. Tlios. 
A. Lambert, Becancom, C. W., exhibited three cabbages 
weigliiiig respectively, 40, 42K end 44 lbs. .lolin W. Dean, 
St. iillcliaels, Md., has grown them weigliing 33 lbs. S. M. 
Sliuck, Preston, Minn., has raised them weighing 83 lbs. 
when trimmed. FI. II. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., has grown 
tliem weighing over 30 lbs. A. E. Garrison, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has raised them weighing 30 as. James S. Allen, Union 
Springs, N. Y., has grown them weighing 80 as., when strip¬ 
ped of loose leaves. Will. Lee, Jr., Denver City, Colorado, 
has grown them weighing 45 and 50 as., as a penalty for 
which the miners of the Mountains call liim tlie “ Big Cab¬ 
bage Man.” Collins Eaton, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., lias r.aised 
them weighing 50 as. Leonard Cheat, Denver City, Col., 
raised one, which when trimmed of waste leaves, weighed 
46 as. P. Sweenev, Loretto, Penn., has grown tliem weigli- 
Ing 43 as. Sam'l B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis., has raised 
them weigliing 53 as. M. D. Clark, Elyria, Ohio, has gi'own 
them weigliing 33 lbs. Clias. W. Oden. Little Sioux, Iowa, 
produced quite a lot which weighed from 50 to 00 as. Hun¬ 
dreds of others liave written me that they liave “taken all 
the prizes at the County Fairs.” “Raised the largest Cab¬ 
bage ever seen in the country,” “Had astonished all their 
neiglibors,” “Tliat in sweetness, crispness, and tenderness, 
tliey were nnequaled.” As tlie original Introducer of the 
Mammoth Cabbage, I am prepared to supply pure seed in 
packages containing about500 seeds, at 25cents per package, 
5packa.ge3 for $1, and larger quantities at a proportionate 
discount. Catalogue of over 200 varieties containing many 
new and rare vegetables, sent gratis to any address. 

JAMES J.. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


W HAT EVERY FARMER WANTS—A package 

of Jly Sugar 'rrougli Gourd Seed, 23 cts.; Tilden To¬ 
mato, 10 cts.; Drew’s New Dwarf Pea, 10 cts.; Liberian 
Sugar Cgiie. 4 oz. 15o. The 4 to one address, 50c.. post-paid. 
Send for Circular. Waldo F. BrcAvn, Oxford, Butler Co, O. 


C RANBERRY VINES.-BEST OF BEARERS.— 

In any quantity by the Hundred or Tlious.aud. 

Dr. B. II. STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 


Early Goodricli, Harison, Cuzco. Gleason, Coppermine, 
Calico, .Monitor. Piiikeye.-Rustycoat, White Peach Blow, 
Fluke, Union, Hollirook, Early Cottage, Sebec, and otlier 
varieties will be mailed, in packages containing 4 pounds of 
either variety, post-paid to any address, upon receipt of One 
Dollar. FoiOarger quantities and Circular, Address 

liEISIG & HEXAMER, New Castle. 

Westchester Co., N. Y. 

SEED POTATOES BY MATlT ’ A $1 IVVESTME^. 

E. WiLLi.aiis Dear Sir.—I planted the Early Goodrich 
potatoes soon after receiving tliem, and from tlie'4 lbs. raised 
4X biisiiels. They are a first-class table potato, earlier than 
tlie Mercer, and not more than a Ib. of small ones in all I 
rai.sed. The Cuzco did as well as last year, and tlie Cop¬ 
permine a little better. I do not tliink the Early Goodi ieh 
can bo beat in size and productiveness as an early potato, 
and as for a table potato it is the best I raised out of 16 kinds. 

Yours truly, A. E. TREADWAY, Havre de Grace, Md. 

Dec. 11, ’66. Address E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J . 


SEEI> POTATOE§. 

Earlv Goodrich, at $6.50 per bbl.; Callao, also early and 
excellent, $5.50 per bbl.; Gleason, late, $5.00 per bbl.; Cali¬ 
co, late, $5.00 per bbl. Tlie above GOODRICH SEEDLINGS, 
raised by myself from seed first obtained from Mr. Goodrich 
and ids successor, will be furnished for cash at tlie prices 
named, and forwarded as directed hy rail or express, avoid¬ 
ing sliipmeuts in freezing weattier. 

EDWARD C. ALLEN, West Meriden, Conn. 


SEED POTATOES. 

Per Peck. Per Busli. Per bhl. 
Early Goodrich and Gleason... .8.) cts. $2.25 $6.00 

Calico.75 cts. $2.00 $5.00 

Any two or the tliree kinds sent in a barrel if desired. 
Orders filled in the order received, and the tubers forwarded 
by Rail or Fixpress, as directed, as soon as all danger of 
freezing is past in the spring. Address 

G. B. TALCiOTT, Oswego, Tioga Co., N. Y. - 


Tomatoes and Potatoes. 

MAUPAY’S SUPERIOR and TILDEN, the two best mar¬ 
ket varieties. Sent by mail in 25 cent packages. GOOD¬ 
RICH and other seedling Potatoes. A full assortment of 
Garden and Field Seeds of choicest qnalit 3 a Apply for Cir- 

WILLIAM HACKER, Seed Grower and Importer. 

803 Market Street, Pliiladelpliia, Pa. 


doct^^rs, Ibrog^ers, pu'g^lisliers It. 
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rariiier^ and <Mardciaea*!« ! 

Miinv of you Jinvc thi;< far found t!ie purcliaixi of Garden 
Ret-.I tl!,- iiioit ui.vill-factory and mo-,; v.-xliig of all your In- 
vi*^’Jtu'Hts, Sityx’ , {/ U til stfiutt bt/ 1 propose to change 
nil tl.is. an*l luaKO » rcv*diitlo(i la lUe seed bu.slnesij by mv 
tlire,- warriUits. —Ii-!. 1 will warrant my so'-il to lie wimt ft 
purport to be In kind and quality: 2 <l. I will warrant that 
the money you aend for need ahafi reaeli me ; and 3<l. 1 will 
warrant that the aeed you order ahull reach you. 

Thu*. y,>it pee. I take all the ri*ks on myself. 1 know that 
In doing this I ahall make aoinc lo<«c*, but I have contldenco 
that the good sense of the f.trmeri and gardener* of the 
I'nited Staten will stand by me In thhi new movement, and 
so far Increase my business as to enable mo to bear all such 
losees and coutinue the business on the •‘three warrants" 
basts. Stand by me and I will stand by you ! Catalogues 
sent gratis to air. beu the ad rertlsemeut headed •■Gregory's 
Bcei t'ataloguc." 

JAMKS J. H. GUEGOItr, 

.Marblehead, .Mass. 

'.aiisenioud Sweet Po¬ 
tatoes for Seed. 

I*r!cc >1.00 per bushel; $10.00 per 
barrel of S bushels. Ileason.sble 
discount on large orders. Plants 
aU > In proper season. This variety 
Is successfully grown at the North, 
bend for our Circular of directions, 
etc. Mur.ii.vr & CO., 

Posterns Crossings, 
Warren Co., Ohio. 

lU .SllKLS N.V.NSK.MONl) .V.N'D BEU- 

Ml DA sKKl) SWEET P()T.\T<>KS for sale 
at $•':.,,0 per bill, of .T :.ush. each. (.\ rea.sonable discount on 
large orders and t,> -eed dealers ) KesponslUle Ageuta 
wanted to nir,iut onr Potatoes on bhares. .Vddrt^ss 

TEN UKOOK PIEIK'K* CO., Koekvllle, Ind., 
or .S .lUth Union Co,, 111. 

<iiiv(Mi Away! <iiiveii .\way ! ! 

For partle.iinrs see E. B. .fennlng^s Catalogue of Plants, 
P, ■ d-, ie. .s-. nt. jiiist-paiil, by mall. Sen,1 for It. Direct to 
EDWIN 11. JKNMNC.S. Southport. Fairfield Co.. Coum_ 

Onion Seed and Onion Kaisiui^. 

I will -eml, p,-.-' palil. true Hound Early Vellow Danvers 
()..i.>n Seed, either Irmn my .own raising, grown from the 
III i->? carefully seleete.l stock, or grown by llic originator of 
t!i 1 :'iie' onion b m.-.lf, at $2 per ft., with liberal dedueilon 
on larg.i juaiitltles. There are two or three varieties In the 
liiai Nct-dd a* Dae ve."a Dtilou, but mine being grown bi/ 
thr irioiunt-tr and from Ids stock, I warrant it to 

lie ! It! t- lie sort, and cc .ey *< ■ d of the /xiet geaeon’x yrotrth. 
W. M. Tii iuipsou, of E n du l.ae. Wls., writes me, “The 
seel I ! ought of y,)U last year was excellent, not a peck of 

seirduiiis from three pountfs of seed."-W.b. Ibiliiey, Esq., 

« i.uiif . 1 , r, n.. writes me: ‘•.Vs an experiment I ordered 
fr .III Veil hi-t spring, some of your Onion Seed. I sowed 
them In the same p.eec of grouiul, under the same culture 
with s-.-eiof my own growing. Yours produced more than 

d , f lic ns many «» ni!' e.‘’-.Vll purchasers can rely upon 

my seed being fully up to host ye.ir's standard. The Danvers 
Onion will i,:,iduec irom oiic fourth to ouc-thlrd more per 
acre than any other variety, and Is more snlahle, and at a 
higher price In market. Also Ijtrgo lied Wetliersllcld, 
E.irly Hed Gl,,be (very early, productive and popular), I.ate 
Ked Clolw! i r.ew, V T)' productivei, ereri/ eeeil warranted of 
the pad groirth, from the reri/choicest qf seed etock, 

at $f per ft , iiout p ild. ily Treatise on "Onion liaising.^’— 
a eovered pamptiletoi I) page.-, -Illustrated by 13engravings, 
cuutaliiliig full directions for every step In the proeqas—from 
selecting the ground to iiiarkeltng tlic er:ip, lorwarded post¬ 
paid to any addnos for r?l i-ents. If any person on perusal 
of it doe* not Hod that he has his money's worth, he may 
return it and I u III refund the money. 

J.V.MKS J. II. GKEGOUV, .Marblehead, Mass. 


VCwi: OR.lVi^K si:ED, 

Jn»t received on Consignment from Texas, and guaranteed 
fresh nuu new, for sale In quantities to suit, liy pound or 
bu-iicl. PL.VNT & Di:o., bt. Eouis, -Mo. 

2.5,000 Osaffe Ilfd^e Plants for Sale. 

btrODg, one year old. Address^^ Da. 


h'rit 4 WI5i:iCKl' PLANTS. 

A'^rlcnlturltt, .liicundo. White, New Jersey 

in |1 pn $•» per flflv, per hundred. Sent by niHll 

D«)U-i»ii\d For other varieties and clrctilar addresrt 
* UFTSIO & HK.VAMKIt. Newcastle, Westches ter Co., N. V 

2^^o"AGRICll^IirST STU.UVBEUIIY PL.i.\TS. 

Price reduced to $1A3 100, or $10 1000. 

GngAT r.TfPAWAH, $1.(M) d07.. or $<5.C0 ICO 
Gomiex Ol'EKX, very hue, $1.00 doz., $-i.W 100. 

Knox's Tw). true, fi.flj doz... $.'>.00 
.Meaii's SKKiii.i.'to, extra. $1.00 doz, ♦S-®’ 

WiiiTK Ai.pixie. very 

Gf.KKS pKoi.iFici, large and tine. $1.00 lOO.^.W 1000. 
W.l'Tv. the best for market. $1.00 100, $S.(^ 1^ 

For iiartlculars. sec. Febrnary .No-. 
ling a new lta.«pbcrry, perfectly hard), a large, bi.nullfiU 
IcaGet berry : much better than the I’lilladclphEa, and more 
b irdv p auts. $ l.nO doz... ll.YOO 100. , v-- i- 

Address W.M. S. CAKl-ENTEi:, 130 Ucadc-st., N. 1. 


fl SUBSCrvIBP:RS W.\NTEI) to send 

B f,,r $i0. post-paid. Elsts of Derry Plants, 

(,T.. e l*lu l ist Vo iiage 7.'i. liy-IDllh’ S. COLLI.NS.Moores- 
towii. -v. Jersey ; Jr scud for a Descriptive C atalog-ue gratis. 

Strawberry Plants. 

Juennda cr Knox’s 700. Vfeteairs Enriv, Agriculturist, Jer¬ 
sey Searlut. llrooklyii Scarlet, Wilsoii's Albany, "'ol I riomph 
d.^ land. For sale by C. L. HO-VG & Uh 

Price* on application, Lockport, N. i. 


I> 


ON'T DEPEND UPON YOUB vu 

Halse voiir own. .lOllN S. COEEINb, 


NEIOHHORS 

■ JS li,r herrlcB i:aiM! V'liii iiwii. S. CDEE1*''N, 

Ho in-itown .V -I , bo* a good selection ; offers them clic.ap ; 
s'e Eel, N,, .' p.Vl or lend for Descrl|,tive Catalogue gratis. 

M1()ICE VARIETIES of STRAWBERRY^^^^^^^ 
at low rates. Price list gratis. -^AM L C-Ds^t^, 
liecklesstown, Uurllugton Co., N. J. 


BARNES’ .IIA.R.ROTII STRAWBERRY. 

originated at Pouc 
from whom wc I 



-.. qualities. 

Jt'st season, at R. D. Conover's, 
MO and >01 Wejt W aslilngton .Market, foot of Fulton bireeC 
w ho sold the E ruit the past season, to whom we refer. 

Our Block of Plants for sale is limited, we being quite 
anxious to have the Derry brought before the people one 
more season, when we think It will recoiniiieiid itseli: 

1 rice, per dozen, $3.00; per 100, $'23.00. Sent by nmil or 
express. 

TEN EYCK nilOTIIEUP, 

Middletown Point, X. J. 


The Best Throe Market Berries. 

Plants l>y Post-paid. 

For $10 we will send to any Post-offlceln theVnlted States: 
12 Plants Plilladelplila Kasnberry. 

6 •• W'llson’.s ICarly Blackberry. 

3 “ Klttatinny *• 

Send P. O. Stamp lor Catalogues. 

VVILLIAM PAP.P.T, 

Clniiamlnson, N. J. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, of Best Quality nnd 
*■- V'nrletlos. For prices, etc., :iddres3, JOHN H. BAIVdEN, 
E'recliold, Monmouth Co., N. J. 

Strawborrifs and $»i:iatl Friiitv. 

Stinger’s Seedling Strawberry, a new variety of great cx- 
collence; Philadelphia Ilaspberiy, and other iJmall E'rults. 
Circulars on application. 

VVlLLI.vM HACKED, Seed Grower and Importer. 

803 Market Street, Plilladelplila, Pa. 


\ GRICULTURIST STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

at $10 (ler 1,000 grown In meadow soil, which gives them 
extra good roots. Ollier leading varieties at low prices; 
also, Wilson's Blackberry Plants. CHAS. E. WILLl'l'S, Uad- 
doiitleld, N. J. 

Poucfhkeepsie Small Fruit IVursery. 

Purchasers of SritAWBEKiiY Plants, Okape 'V’i.nes, Ctrr.- 
r.A.VTS, Daspheukiks, and other Small E'riiits, are partieii- 
larly requested to send for a Catalogue of the Poughkeepsie 
Smiill E'rult Nursery. None but first class stock sent out, 
and at the very lowest rate. Extra strong plants, and true 
to name, of •‘^Agriculturist” Strawberry, at $10 per 1,000, 
Knox’s 700.” at $1.00 per 100. &C., &c. 
EDWIN MADSIIAIJi, 

Poughkeepsie. K. T. 


and ".lucuuda” or 
Address, 


.4 Ib.s., by ITIail, for $1.00. 

Harrison. E. Goodrlcli.GIeason or Cuzco Potatoes; French’s 


EXPRESS CHARGES PRE- 

. .VID.—Miami Daspberry Is with us abetter berry, great¬ 
er bearer, longer season, anil stronger and liarclier bush tlian 
Ilool'itle. I offer a large stock of both the above, also other 
li , 
scriptl' 

Bend, Indiana. 


^M.ALL FRUITS! 

f^P.i 


itasnbcrrles. iilaekberrles and Strawberries. Send for de¬ 
scriptive Price List to JOHNSTON’S NUDSEDY, South 


.HJ<:U\I>.4, or Knox’s TOO, 

strawberry Plants. Warranted true. For sale by 

C. L. HO.VG & CO., Lockport, N.T. 

J HIILADELPIIIA, the Largest., best, and most 
prolific, liarcly P.ASPBF.DKY. 12 plants, $3 ; 100 for $20. 
Barberry Heilge Plants, $8 per 1,000. , *7 

Eharly GoodrlcU Potatoes, per bushel, $3 ; per bai^^rel. $7. 
Address, H. l>hii.bi, iLric, x 

T,ANTS.—Wilson Early Blackberry, $50 per 50; 

Philadelphia Daspberry,^$18 per lOO; Agriculturist Straw¬ 
berry $10 per 1000. Other pending varieties at low rates. 
Cata^jluesgratis. C HAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 

STRAWIIKRKTK.S. 

Send for Catalogue. 

SAMUEL L. ALLEN, Clnnaminson, N. J. 

Pago 116. 


See 


O. K. It. It. 


IflWmi'Kn .\UK$KiiY s'l’uciis 

for sale by ^ KAOUX , i'i C edar-st., New iork City. 

* PPI.KS, Common, Doiicln and Paradise. 
t'lIKIlli V, .Mahiilel) and Mazzard. 

PK VIIS, 1 and 2 years. 

V(»KW 
Al.'STH 

RO.SIOH, ii.w... ...... ..- 

liG.VOIOT.PS, Mixed. 


iVl WAtransp’d. 1 foot high. 

OW sort*. 

Mw*s'^?awkkrrv^^ 


PEAKS. 

Bctirrc Clairgeau. anoble pear, grows to pounds'weight. 
Descrihed on page 03, February No tastln" like a 

Dana's Hovey, the best winter pear known, tasting 

__.*• 1 k/moz-ii.ltv/xi-l /VT» nafrAfV.?. r< 


lfeseret?'a'‘new‘ currant, discovered by H^^^ 

'AU .1.0 

scut f‘cc by maU.^ Westcheste r Co., N. Y. 

IIa€JIILAND FKUII' FAKM. 

strawberry Plants for Sale, strong bealthy plants, well 
rooted, care?tilly packed Price List. 

'Wilson’s Albany, $.) per^MO. Highland. N. Y.’ 


BLOOx^IINGTON 

Osage Orange Iletlgc Plants. —Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, l.COO, $3; 5,000, $13; 10,000, 
$2.1. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes. Early RicU^ 
inona CUerry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality. 
Ivittatinny and Wilson’s Early BlaclcBcrry. 

Grapes— Iona, Ives, Israella, Norton’s, Concord, Hart¬ 
ford, Dogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c. 

Ntirscry Stocks, general assortment. Sweet Brier 
Scortlings, $2.,50 per 100. Pcaclv Seeds, fresh, frozen 
packed, $3 per bush. Osage Orange and Pear Seeds. 
Evergreens, Skade Trees, immense stock, all sizes. 
-'Vltlica, Dbl. Named, fine collection, 2 ft., 100, $12. 
Ro^cg and Dalilias, extra large, fine collection, 
Grecn-Uonse, Bedding and Garden Plants. 
Send .red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, Pvctail 
and Bedding Plants. 

F. K. PIIQ5NIX, Bloomington, Ill. 

" BEIO’g MDBSE: 


Elizaljctli, I^ew .S^ei-sey. 

A fine Stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, 
Crape Vines, Doses, Shrubs, 6yc.., &c. 

73,000 Norway Spruce at $3,5 per 1000. 

: Also, a large lot of Honey Locust and Osage Orange, one 
year old, strong plants. 

Catalogues forwarded on application. 

DAVID L. BUCHANAN, 

____ Succes sor to Win. Reid. 

C^KAFE ’ 


Iona, Israella, Adlrondac, Concoi-tl, Diana, 
Hartford, Rogers’, «Sic., »S;c. Prices too loro to Ad¬ 
vertise ill this Paper loithout injury to the Trade- By tlie 
use of my patent process, I am enabled to produce, tlie largest 
and beat vines for future growtli and productiveness, grown 
on the .^tnierican Continent. See cut in Sept, No., page 334. 
Send for Terms to those forming Clubs, whicli is worthy of 
particular attention- 

If Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue is wished, send 
two red stamps. Address 


F. L. 

PERRY. Canandaigua, N. Y. 

GRAPE 

VliYES. 



Hundred. 

Thousand. 



$800 

•■ ‘ No. 1, Extra fine.,. 

. SO 

600 

“ No.‘2, " . 

. 60 

500 

Israellas, Extra large. 

“ No. 1, Extra line... 

. 100 

800 

. 90 

700 

Adirondacs, No. 1. 

. 60 


“ No. 2. 

. 4.5 


Delaware Layers for immediate bearing. 60 


HUSTED & HAZ ELTON, 


Delaware, O. 


GRAPE VmES ! GRAPE VL\ES ! 

I have on hand a large stock of most excellent Grape 
Vines, including both tlie older and well known sorts, and 
the newer varieties. Ttiese vine,* are unsurpassed in quality 
and are offered at entirely reasonable rates. Priced Cata¬ 
logues sent to all applicants, and specimens sent on receipt 
of price per 100. E. W. HEDENDEEN, Macedon. 

Feb. 7. 1807. Wayne Co., N. T. 

(FORMERLY THOMAS & UKRE NOEEN.) __ 

"GRAPES ! ! GRAPES ! 

.300 000 Concord, 100,000 Catawba from Vines never 
mildewed or rotted, 30,000 Hartford, 10,000 Delaware; 
Norton’s Virginia, Diana, Clinton, and all otlier good sorts 
of Grape Vines, Currants, Daspberry, Strawberry, and other 

Plants, clieaper than anywliere else, for sale. 

DU. II. SCHUODED, Bloomington, Illinois. 

l7o00,000^rapc Vine Cuttings for ^le. 

Norton’s Virginia, 12 Dollars per 1000 Cutting,?, by-10,000 or 
more, onlv 10 Dollars. Concord and other sm-ts cheaper. 
Scud staiiip for Cattilogue and Ks^ay on Grape Cultnic, lo 
ismiu stall 1 gcHKODED, Bloomington, llhnow^ 

if ''ONCORD^RAPE VINE8-25,000 one ycai'^mdS 
w.^years’ old, grown with great care by long cuttings Horn 
our own Vineyard of 8 years’ £'i^|5rHEDS, 

Mi ddletown Point. N. J. 

,OHA ...d ISBAELLA G»pc Fy 

Lockp ort, N. Y. 

" IIA age" & $CII MS I>T, 

Nursery ami Seedsmen, Erfurt In Prussia. 

The English, French and German Edition of their Trade 
Seed List may be liad on “P.pbeation to Messts. Austin. 
Baldwin & Co 72 Broadway, New oi diitct. A. 

their retail list of Plants and Seeds, 

above Eleven Thousand kinds alone. ^ ‘ “ 

Bulbs and Roots the largest c ollection cvci oflcicd. __ 

'SfyNlX^ines and lonri Wood for Sale at rediicwl 

I?rlct. .\ddLs MOOPJ-l & RICI^^ 

"" jS'l'KAWBlSKRIES, 

(tUANBEKRIES, RASPBERRIES, 

beackberries, grapes, &c. 

All the newer ^f^^^^°^^%pl-^Tciitaloque. irtuirof 
send for a copy ot ■^^’%.^tin<>', growing, &c., &c. See 

“ Ciitalogues Beceived. ^ UDY, South Bend, Ind. 

fruits.—L' uil instructions for ciiltiva- 
ALL 11 marketing. Also, a cut and de.scriptioa 
i^tiiig. j-q;. making my Premium Fruit Shippiny 

witli directions ‘ oji pnner for wrapping 

San^ts bvmail?'Alsof much other-valuable information m 

my "“"^^q^nSTON’S KUKsIeY, South Bend, Indiana. 
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GRAPE VINES AT 


REDUCER RATES. 


PARSONS & CO. 



Offer tliclr vines for the Spring nt the following very low rates: 


DELAWARE . 

1 year, No. 1, $20 per 100; 

$150 per 1000. 


“ Ho. 2, $15 

“ 

$100 “ 


“ Ho. 3, $10 


$70 “ “ 


2 years, Ho. 1, $25 

“ 

$180 “ 


“ No. 2, $15 


$120 “ 

IONA . 

1 ye.ar, Ho. 1, $35 . 


$300 “ 


“ Ho. 2, $23 


$200 “ 


“ No. 3, $20 


$150 “ 


2 years. Ho. 1, $100 


$750 “ “ 

IVES’ SEEDIANG . 

.1 j'ear, Ho. 1, $23 


$200 “ 

NORTON’S VIRGINIA 

“ Ho. 1, $23 


$1.30 “ 

CONCORD . 

“ No. 8 , $S 


$60 “ 

ISR.^EELA . 

“ No. 1, $30 


No. 2, $00 per 

CREVEkING . 

“ Ho. 1, $20 



DIANA . 

“ No. 1, $15 



ROGERS’ 4, 13, 19 . 

Ho. 1, $40 

“ 


ADIRONDAC, AULEN’S HYBRID and REBECCA, $30 per 


For other Vines, see Retail Catalogue. 

Address PARSOiVS & CO., Flushing, TV. Y. 

All the vines we offer are grown without bottom heat, from well ripened wood, and in good, 
deep soil, not injured by extra manuring. 

In classifying we make no extras. Our Ho. 1 plants are the largest and best of our stock, 
and tlieir average quality is not allowed to be diminished by selecting the largest for 
retailing as extras. 


It accords neither with our taste nor our principles to assort that oui 
vines luive never been approaclied iu quality by those of any otlier propa¬ 
gators. Tile vines must speak for themselves, and those who wish to pur. 
chase largely are sufficiently wise to accept the evidence of the vines ratliei 
thantlie assertion of thegrower. To account forthe abundant roots of our 
plants it is only necessary to say that ours is the ox>en border culture. 

“VVe have discarded the pot-culture because the roots are thereby inevita¬ 
bly cramped, and in value as far as possible from the model roots of our 
figure, wliile the costs of pots and the labor necessary to insure this forced 
cramping compels the grower to sell at prices so high as to forbid purchase 
for extensive planting. 

AVe have reduced our prices very low. because wm deem it more profitable 
to sell a thousand DKIjAAVARES at 10 cents each, or a thousand 
lOlVAS at 30 cents each, than one-third of that quantity at double those 
rates. 

Those who wish to plant many acres cannot afford to buy at the high 
rates at which some valuable varieties have been hitherto sold, and our 
large culture demands for its outlet extensive planting. Our plan is tints 
by low prices to insure large sales. 

Our present stock of DEHiA'WARE and IONA remaining from the 
culture of last year, is about 100,000 plants. 

For the excellence of these varieties it is not necessary for ns to vouch. 

Tlieir surpassing qualities are known to all. and the general opinion of 
the OEIjAWARE was well expressed at the late Convention of Fruit 
Growers, at Kocliester, where the Delaware ranked first and the Iona next 
by large majorities. 

Of IVES’ SEEDliIIVG, we have remaining only 20,000. The freedom 
ot tills variety from rot or mildew, and its very rapid, hardy growth, make 
it one of the most reliable varieties—one of the few which are absolutely 
safe. PARSONS & CO. 


SWEET CORN FOR SEED. 


Dwarf* Pear Trees. 


Sussell's Improved Sweet Com is now for Sale 

At the Wooden Willow Ware and 
House Furnishing Store, 


3,000 Bartletts, Duchesse d' Angoulemes and Louise 
Bonne de Jerseys, 3 to 7 years old, 4 to Wfeet high, in bearing 
condition at H price, to thin out orchards. 

AVILLIAM Y. BEACH, Wallingford, Conn. 


NO. 243 STATE-ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

This Corn has large ears, fine and delicious flavor, and is 
three weeks earlier than any other Sweet Corn in the State, 
of equal size and quality. It needs no recommendation to 
those who have eaten it. Those wlio have not, are referred 
to Hon. .lames E. English and Hon. John Woodruff of this 
State. It has brought fifty cents per dozen ears in Hew 
Haven the last three years. The greatest trouble has been, I 
could not raise enough to supply the demand. This year I 
have thought it best to let the public have tlie seed, and all 
those that want can have it, by ordering or calling soon. 
It will require about forty ears to plant one acre. Those 
that raise early corn for New ATork and other cities, will get 
more than double for their crop, if they plant this corn, as 
all the markets cannot be supplied this year. I sold in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, two hundred and thirteen 
dollars worth raised on three quarters of an acre of ground, 
besides what we ate and gave away. I will send it to any 
place in the United States for three dollars per dozen, or at 
the same rate for any number of ears, any way I may be di¬ 
rected, or will send a package or any number oi packages, 
each containing enough to plant about sixty hills, for twenty- 
five cents per package, by mail postage paid. 

All orders addressed to CALVIH RUSSELL, Hew Haven, 
Conn., with money enclosed, will be attended to promptly. 

CALVIN RUSSELL. 

The undersigned, having used in our families the above 
described corn, do most cheerfully concur in all that is 
slated as to its good qualities. JAMES E. ENGLISH. 

^ JOHN WOODRUFF. 

Hew Haven, Feb. 4, 186G. 

The undersigned certify that we sold for Calvin Russell 
wliat early sweet corn lie brought to market in 1866, for fifty 
cents per dozen, which did’nt half supply the demand, while 
anv otlier corn in market was selling for less than one half 
tlie ab ove pric e. _ SHIEFFELE & BASSERMAN. 

DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED CATALOGUE 


Novelties in Vegetable Seeds. 


^ PACKET. 

Bl-vck AVax Bush Beans. Same style of pods as 
the German Wax Pole, and eqital to it in giiali- 
ty, very desirable . 23 cts. 

Giaxt Wax Pole Beans. Pods from 6 fo 9 inches 

long.Jinefor succotash . 23 cts. 

Tki.mble's Celebkated Sugar Corn. The sweet¬ 
est variety in cultivation .—. 23 cts. 

Black Pekin Egg Plant. A great acquisition, 
fruit round, black and most delicious.flavor; the 
foliage is bronze and very ornamental . 23 cts. 

Giant Castle Leek. Extra large and solid . 23 cts. 

fl QUAKT. 

New Dwaep Waterloo Peas, groiving but 1)4 
feet high, a very great cropper .2.00 

McLean's AVondebeul Peas. New wrinkled va¬ 
riety growing I feet high .1.00 

McLean’s Epicurean Peas. Another new wrinkled 

variety, growing Hfeet high ..l-OO 

packet. 

Hew Whortleberry Tomato. A new and entire¬ 
ly distinct variety,.from California, producing 
edible fruit of the size, color and general appear¬ 
ance of the Whortleberry, very desirable for 
pickling and preserving . 23 cts. 


ALSO 


^ QUART. 

The Celebrated Hapolean Peas. The finest 
dtoarf wrinkled marrow variety in cultivation, 

growing 3 feet high . 73 cts. 

All of the above by mail on receipt of the amount annexed, 
lyg" Send for our Vegetable Seed Catalogue. 

S. M. THOItUURNf & CO., 

15 Jol*n Street,’ New York. 


of 

KBTCHEEM CARDEN 

and 

AGmeULTUBAL SEEDS. 

Also his 

NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
FLOWER SEEDS, 

including novelties for 1867, are n®w ready; and mailed 
free to all applicants. 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAH, 

Ho. 8i6 Broadway, New York. 


O. M. B. B. 

The quality of the KITTATIHNY is thus expressed by the 
Editor of the N. Y. World on receipt of some fruit. “We 
confess to being skeptical when told a better blackberry 
than the Lawton bad been found. ’ * But justice compels 
ns to acknowledge that never before have we tasted such 
Blackberries as those sent us by Mr. Williams. In the first 
place, the berries are large, deep colored, and firm in flesh, 
even when fully ripe—good marketing qualities. Second, 
they are sweet, juicy, melting in the mouth, more like a new 
Pine Strawberry than like a Blackberry, and are of excellent 
flavor.” The quality of my plants is so much superior to 
those usually sent out, even at higher prices, as to elicit uni¬ 
versal commendation. For the above article in full and oth¬ 
er testimonials see my New Catalogue, now ready, for 2 
stamps. Order early as the stock is very limited. 

Address E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, H. J. 


SINR SIIVR RRAFE VINES. 

Tire Best in tire ACarrlsiet. 

All my large stock of Ho. 1 and Ho. 2, Iona and Israella 
Vines is sold, except a small quantity I have reserved to use 
in filling retail orders. 

As has been the case every season, the demand for really 
good vines, has been beyond my ability to supply. That my 
vines sell so readily at full rates, argues well that the quality 
of vines offered will hereafter have much to do with their 
sale. Buy good vines at a good price, rather than vines ad¬ 
vertised at reduced rates. You maybe sure that with the 
present great demand for vines, all of good quality will be 
sought after at good prices.—Send for Price List. 

J. F. DELICT, Vine Grower, Sing Sing, H. Y. 


ORAPE VINES. 

Good Plants! Low Prices!! Delaware, Iona, Israella, Ad- 
Irondac, Concord, Hartford, Creveling, Allen’s Wliite Hy¬ 
brid, Rebecca, Maxatawney, Union Village, Ives’ Seedling, 
and many others. Kirtland Raspberry, the best, hardy, 
e.arly, red kind; Agriculturist and Juc'unda Strawberries; 
Houghton Gooseberry, Currants, &c. Send stamp for full 
Catalogue, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 

__ Delaware, Ohio, 

4,000 Acres iEi C^rapes ! 

At Sandusky, Kelly’s Island and vicinity. Midst which are 

Tile SaiidLiii^lcy Crmpe N'lirseries, 

M. H. LEWIS & CO., Proprietors. 

Plants sent by mall, by Express or by freight at low rates. 
All our roots lifted before severe frost, and kept iu perfect 
condition over winter in frost-proof cellars iu sand. 

Grape Wood cut in the fall and stored in cellarin moss and 

sand.- Ives Seedling, a few 1000 eyes from Col. Waring’s 

Vineyard; Delaware, Iona, Rogers’ No. 13, Catawba and 

Israella.-Our Circular and Price List sent to all applicants 

GRATIS. -It contains an illustration, natural size, of the 

Ives Seedling, its history and what the most disinteresteA 
autliorities say of it. Address, at once. 

M. H. LEWIS <& CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY NURSERIES, 

PlcasaiitYille, Y. 

{On Harlem Bailroad.) 

EDWARD J. CARPENTER, Prop’r. 

The Subscriber begs to inform his friends and the publio 
that he lias establislied a New Nursery near Pleasantville, 
and lias a finely grown stock of Trees, Plants, &c., and re¬ 
spectfully solicits Eastern Buyers before giving tlieir 
orders to Western Agents to call and examine this stock 
of Trees. Our planting now covers over twenty acres of 
ground, well stocked witli tlie choicest varieties. 

IVrORTON’S VIRGINIA SEEDLING LAYERS 

For Sale. No. 1 at ?300, No. 2, $200 per 1000. Concord at 
$100 per 1000. Clinton at $75 per 1000. Terms, cash on delivery, 
or collected by express. The plants may also be ordered from 
Mr. John Trumpy. Brooklyn, Cuyahoga Co., O.. or Messrs. 
Scliwill & Bros., Seed Merchants, Ho. 69 and 71 Maine-st. 
Cincinnati, O. GEORGE NESTEL, 

Mascoutah, St. Clair Co., Ill. 


PEACH TRF.ES.—few thousand very fine trees, 1 year 
from bud. Address G. II. BAVTA, Tappantown, H. Y. 
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JUCUNDAj OUR 700.—GROWN BY 


J. 


KNOX, 


AB/SOr 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AMKllTC^AN* AGRICULTURIST.' 


"•erations of the specimens which were selected at Pittsburgh, when we were there in June, 
THOMAS MEEHAK, Editor Gardeners' Monthly. 


A. W. HARIHSON. 


" Tlio lllnstratlons we (five ras above), are drawn from Nature ; and we can say, are not exag 
and sent to Philadelphia the next day.” 

“ The above Engraving U a faithful representation, drawn from actual specimens of line fruit grown on the Kkox Fruit Farm, at Pittsbursh," 

A mo« r.n,.rk.l..e point of v.lnn In ,1.1. vnrlnty I, tl.n nomli.r ot «,rn l.rjn betrln. ' ""f ™*‘, onfa^ Jnnrt. Tl.l. 1, o,n.l to ton, or 
ber, were not merely a few selected ones for the exhibition tables, but there were bushels of them so y , y qeoP.GE M. BEELEP., late Secretary Indiana Hort. Society. 

five cents each, and may be considered rather prolitable.” , ,, . n^lomber ISM 1 as to its great productiveness, its large and uniform 

“ I entirely concur In the statement there made (at the meeting of the Ohio Pomologlcal Society, held In " ■ ’ goQgitier it the most remarkable fruit of its class tliat has ever 
size, and Its protractcil fruitage, but, more especially, as to Its brilliant color, perfect form, and eietreme beauty, and consiaei WAKDEK. 

come under my observation.” 

For further Information, In reference to thU, the most valuable of all our Strawberries, send 10 Cent.s for our Cat. „ . 

our stock of well-rooted and vigorous plants Is very large this season, which we offer at the following greatly reduced prices: 

.$1.00. lOOO Plants. 

...S5.00. 3000 “ . 

For Vines and Plants PY DI VIIa, see extraordinary Inducements on page 77, February No. oi Aoricnlturist. -ORDER E 

SEVEN 


1‘4 

lOO 


Plants. 


..440.00. 

.$ 100 . 00 . 


SEVEN 

V A 1?^ I K T I K H 


O F 


GliAPliS, 

arc reliable, Uealtlij', liardy, vlji- 
oroun, productive, of Kood quality, and 
very valuable. 

COVC'ORI).—nest known and most popular. 

II VllTFOIlD. ) Best very early, yet thoroughly 
CUEVEIaI\C}. ^ tested. 

M.VRTII.V— WHITE CO.VCOKD.—Best Mhlte. 

III. VCK IIA.WK.—I’crhap8 the earliest of all grapes of 


SEVEN 

V I E T I S 


O F 


STRAWBERRIES 

Of largest nlze, best quality and greatest 
yield. 

JCCUYDA—OCR NO. 700 .-Eargest and most valu¬ 
able of all. 

EII.I.>R)RE.— Next in value. 


flOl.DEN SEEDED. 
BURR’S NEW PINE. 

WI1.SON.—Best for canning. 

TRIOMPIIE de gand. 

AGRICULTURIST. 


Best very early. 


BEST V^rtlEXIES OF 

CURRAITS. 

For ?:> we will send by mail to any Post-Office addiess in 
tlie United States, post-paid, and guarantoo their safe car¬ 
riage 

G VERSAII.I.AISE—The best of all. 

G FERTILLE DE ANGERS.-Vory similar to 
above. 

A. CHERRY—Best for jams and jellies. 

d: WHITE GRAPE.—Best for wine. 

4 VICTORIA—Good and very late. 

4 SHORT BUNCH RED— Very productive ail(l 
good. , 

4 LA HATIVE.—Vigorous grower, and very good. 


any merit. 

IVES- I Best American wine grapes. 

RENTZ. ’ 

For $13 w* will send to any Pos^omce address in tlio 
United States, post-paid, and guarantee tliclr safe carriage, 
one each of the above seven valuable klnd.s. 

For full description and much valuiU-le information on 
Grape Culture, send 10 Cents for Caitalogue. 


The above list comprises the best early, medium and late 
maturing varieties, and makes a very complete collection. 

For $.') we will send to any Post-Office address in the Uni¬ 
ted States, post-paid, and guarantee their safe carriage, 2 
dozen of Jucunda-our No. 700, and 1 dozen each of the 
otlicr varieties. 

For full description of the above and all other deslrahle 
kinds, also minute instructions for Strawberry culture, send 

10 cents for our Catalogue. 


Full descriptions of these, and other desirable varieties, 
maybe found incur Catalogue, which will be sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents. 

IW EARLY ORDERS ARE SOLICITED. 

J. KNOX, 

Box 155, 
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PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 

CIRCULAR SAW AND GRIST MILLS. 

Tho Old. and Extensive Establislimcnt, the 
Jlonnt Vernon Iron Works, has for sale: 

20 Portahle Engines (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Pover. 
25 do. do. do. do. 10 do. do. 

17 do. do. 

60 Portable and 10 Stationary Engines of 20 Horse Power. 

89 do. and 22 do. do. of 25 do. do. 

15 do. and 11 do. do. of 30 do. do. 

12 Stationary Engines.of 33 do. do. 

9 do, do.of 40 do. do. 

7 do. do.of 50 do. do. 

5 do. do.of 65 do. do. 

3 do. do.of 80 do. do. 

2 do. do.of ICO do. do. 

Also, 230 CiRCULAK Saw Mti.i.s of all sizes, and 150 Heed 

6 Buckingham’s Supeuior Patent Flouring and Feed 
Mills, with Bolts and other fixtures. 

All are being erected with modern improvements, and 
THE Greatest Strength and Dukabiutv is Guaran¬ 
teed. 

This Firm was the First to Commence the Practice 
OF Furnishing the Entire Machinery and Complete 
Fixtures for Grist and Saw Mills, and Mill "Wrights, 
TO Erect and put them in Running Order . hence, their 
great success and reputation for getting up the Best Mills 
IN THE World. 

Deliveries made in any of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

For Information or Circulars Address 

C. & J. COOPER, 

Mount Vernon, Olilo. 


P ORTABLE SAW MILLS.—Our Medium Size 
Engine and Saw Mill will out four thousand feet of 
Lumher ncr dav. Price, from $2,400 to $2,700. Send for Cir¬ 
culars. vVe build all sizes. JONAS W YEO, 

Kichmond, Ind. 

North Eiver Agricultural Works. 

GRIFFING & CO., Proprietors. 

manufactureks and dealers in 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 

GUANO, SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, AND PURE 
GROUND BONE. 

Agents for Mohawk "Valley Stool Clipper Plows, Harring¬ 
ton's Celebrated Combined Seed Drill aud Cultivator, and 
Sayer’s Patent Horse Hoe. 

"Warclionsc, 58 & 60 Cortlandt-st., New York. 

Dealers supplied at lowest rates. 


“OI¥E IHJi\S>REI> 5>OEEAKS,” 

Will buy a good, substantial Brick Macliine, of the clay tem¬ 
pering kind, which is warranted to make 15,000 brick per 
day, of a better quality tlian hand. Address, 

FRET, SHECKLEU & CO., Bneyrns, O. 

Olmsted’s Revolving Landside Plows, 

The best and most economical implements in the world. 

1st. They are the lightest Draught Plow in use. 

2d. They leave ttic ground in the best condition for crops, 
thus multiplying production and saving many times their 
cost. 

Hundreds of testimonials certify that they are better 
wortli $50, than an old fasliloned plow is $10. 

Price, plain, $12; full trimmed, $18 ; 20 per cent, discount to 
dealers. Wo also manufacture the celebrated 
Ailjngtable Mould Hoard Plows & Cultivators, 
Which, by a simple movement of the hoard, lays the furrow 
at any desired angle, and can be adapted to cither a fast or 
Blow team. . „ 

Price of Plows same ns above. Price of Cultivators, $7.00. 
Same discount to dealers. 

All orders promptly executed 1)V 

JAR "VIS & VEltPLANCK, P.inghamton, N. T. 

N. B.—As Iieavy freights prevent shipping to a distance, we 
sell State, County hnd Shop Rights to manufacture, at rea- 
Bonnhle rates. 



A. K WOOD & CO., 

EATON, MADISON CO., N. V., 

Continue to manufacture tlieir Improved 

PORTABIaE eacjiaes, 

For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are particularly 
adapted to driving Tliresiiing Jlacliines, Circular Saws. Mills 
of all kinds. Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi¬ 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian ivells. 
Pumping Water, Corn sTiellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects. 

A. \VC)C)1> cc CU. 


THE ONliY PEKFECTIiV REIilABIiE 

HAND PLANTING MACHINE. 

For Corn, Sorghum or Broom Corn. 

ECONOMY IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 

W ITH the JONES IM¬ 
PROVED HAND CORN 
PLANTER, one experienced 
man will plant nearly or quite 
as much corn in a day as two 
hands and two horses will with 
a horse corn planter, and it 
costs less than one quarter as 
much. It plants and covers the 
corn sure ever}' time. It plants 
two rows at once. Where a few 
were used last year, large num¬ 
bers are wanted this season. It 
can be used as a single planter 
•when desired. It has taken 
more premiums than any other. 
Price, $12.50 each, or three for 
_ $33.00. Small seed cup slides, 
" « 50 cents extra. Liberal cliscount 
‘ to agricultural implement deal- 
ers, or others ordering at whole- 
sale. Try it, and save your 
team and extra hand for other work. 

All letters promptly answered. Manufactured by 

EMERSON & CO., Rockford, in. 
P. S.—As we are building but a limited number this season, 
orders should be sent early to secure the Planters. 



For Solf-Rcgsilating Wind Mills, 

For pumping wa®r, grinding grain, and many other pur- 
DO.ses. and for “ Tub American Farm Grinding Mill,” ad- 
ilress, EMPIRE WIND MILL MANUFACTURING Co., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

" U K It siOFF’ S “ A M FltO VEi> 

HORSE AND HAND ROWER 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 

These machines have been tested In the most thorough 
manner tlirougliout tills and foreign countries to the num¬ 
ber of over 3000. 

The Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled ad vantages. We 
invite tliose wanting sucli macliines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or call and 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & D OUG HERTY. Green poi nt. Kin gs C 0 ..L .I. 
3j>|AA Will buy a good, substantial, Brick Ma- 
JJilvv cliine of the clay tempering kind, capable of mak- 
in,g 15,0C0 brick per day, of a lietter quality than by hand, 
w'anauteci by FRE'Y & SHECkLER, liucyruS, Ohic). 


Important to Farmers. 

Will be sent anywhere free of express charges for $3, one 
of McConaughey’s Patent Corn Droppers, one of tlie most 
complete machines ever invented for dropping corn, sorgo, 
and other seeds. Agents wanted to introduce it. 

Patented ISIarch 27. 1860, and Dec. 4. 1866. 

THOS. B. McCONAUGHEY, Newark, Delaware. 

W001> & iTlANN STEAM FN«1ME 

CO’S CEFEBRAFEO 

PORTABLE AIVD STATIONARY 

STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 



SWIFT’S PATEiVT FAEM MILL 

for grinding grain for Stock, &c. The most efficient and 
durable Farm Mill in use. They are driven by Horse or 
otlier Power, and have a liand wheel attaclicd. Sold at a 
price witliin the roach of all. Send for Circular. 

Manufactured by LANE, BliOTIIELS. 

AVastiington, N. A. 

N. B.—Mills shipped to any part of the country. 


Millstone Dressing ©iamonds, 

Set In Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im¬ 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. Also Ma¬ 
nufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Kassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send postage- 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 


FEAX—I5©5iE. 

FOR SALE—A valuable Flax and Bone Mill combined. 
“ Pays Big.” 

Mill, large; water power; full set of flax and ■l')onc ma¬ 
chinery ; two dwellings, one large and well finished ; 20 
acres good land; 150 apme, 800 peach, and 100pear trees in 
. . V. m jj LEBOLD, 

Lambertville, N. J. 


acres goou jaiiu; iou a; 
orchard. Price, $4,500. 


FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
AliSO POItTABIiE SAW MIEliS. 

We iiave the oldest, largest and most complete works In 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manuiacturc 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, whicli. for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are concedett by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 

The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, wtiich we give to tlie rated horse power, make our en¬ 
gines tlie most powerful and clieapest m use ; and tuey are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Branch Ofllcc, 96 Malden Lane, New Tork City. 


H. W. Johns’ Improved Roofing 

Has been in use In nearly all parts of the country nine 
years. It is easily applied, and forms ■when finished a reliable 
and handsome roof. Is adapted for steep or flat roofs. The 
foundation of this roofing is a heavy canvas, twenty times 
stronger than the felt or paper commonly used. 

Also manufacturer of 

preservative: paint. 

For Tin Roofs—Iron Work—Fences, &c. 

EBASTICIROOFING CEMENT, 

For coating new and old canvas. Felt or Shingle Roofs. 

ELASTIC MINERAL CEMENT, 

For repairing all kinds of Leaky Roofs, particularly Shingle 
Roofs—can he applied with a trowel. 

For further particulars, prices and proof of all we claim, 
address ‘ H. W. JOHNS, 78 William-st., N. Y. 

MIEYMEN Km CHEESE MAKERS^ 



We arc makin.g the best Cheese Press Screws in market 
Made from the best refined iron, and Screws x^olished. 

Send for Circular of sizes and prices. 

Address RUMSEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

FYFSlir MAW HIS ©WX FltlAFFM. 

YOUNG AND OLD MAKING MONEY. 

The LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are the 
host and cheapest portable Card and Job Presses ever in¬ 
vented. Price of an Otflee with Press—$15, $28, $40. Send 
for a circular to the _ 

LOWE PRESS CO., 23 Water-st., Boston. 

Macferraii’s Burglar Preicntivc. 

This invention is exceedingly simple, yet, when applied to 
a door, renders the opening o'f it from'the outside a perfect 
impossibility. A very large profit can be made by persons 
purchasing State and County Rights. Samples sent by maiL 
post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Address, 

S. MACFERRAN, 

721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pyle^s Saleratus 

and 

Cream Tartar. 
ACKNOWLEDGED BEST IN MARKET. 

Always full wei.ght and uniform in quality. lu the New-Eng- 
land States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all others. 
Its purely wliolesome character and general efficiency in liak- 
Ing are qualifications that tho intelligent housekeeper soon 
discovers. PYLE’S O. K. SOAP is also the best family soap 
In America, and a fair trial will satisfy any competent judge 
of the truth of our statements. 

Sold generally by first-class Grocers. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 

350 Washington-street, New York. 


\ 


- 5 ? 68 

^ Pearl“Street, 

HEW-VOEK. 

Produce Commission Mercliants, 

For the sale of Country produce of all kinds. 

Send for Weklkt Price Cubrent, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Ship ping directions. _ 

"f AKGE QUANTITIES of Government Goods, 
mA Armv and Navv Clothing, Blankets, Sheets, Bed Sacks, 
Quilts, Saddles, Bridles, Halters, Harness, Tents, and a gen¬ 
eral supply of (iivmp Equlpage,at AVholesale. _ , 

C. M. MOS^MAN, 89 Avehuc D, N, T. 
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MI'.RICAX 'T'rTT?T<^rn 



Pornorn within- to purrhnup thpvpn-brst Famllv Cowi or 
^ Iniprovp jlio Mook oil thur ta; ni», i\re InvU. .1 tli rxnnilni; 
m) Ikr.l whi. li now nuniorr* «»ne Munilrtd iiiul Ki-laeen 

head or aU . rvrrtpiloiw Tow s. liHirrii nn.l linlN. 

1 HuM.Vh t Iltll, llrpfiicr, New London, Conn. 

ALDKKNKV COW “FLORA,” dnm iiniiortod, 

» Klre from Co;. Coifs Import.-d for unle to rediirp 

•lock, by U. W. y aULM;. llo Ur..,idw.;y, New York. 


► UUK CUKSTKR WlIlTi; llOtiS. 

Send for l ircnlar. 

__W. H. KTilMAN', Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


r.\X€V rowi.s 

And KfICi'i for - f.p, from Cholee and Importpd Ftopk. Send 
»t»uip : .r i Leu.ar. liOllKlM K. HKltWICK, 


Box OI). 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Y-ATIONAL FOI LTUV AM) PI(;F.0X CO.M- 

PAN V. .'‘■■iid for circular to W. WooO, Sup’t, 
l o Malden Lane, New York. 
N. H.—A f 'W F.'rreta for s.ilc. 


I-olv ^K1TI^(I, Iruiii White faced Black 
llnitima. White l.pcitiorn, Bolton (Jniy and 
noin. , (UP Fowls, hreil with care and warranted pure, at 


»» I'.n u.>zen. Addrcai 


pure, at 
N. A. Sm'TK, Exeter, N. JI. 


Mini'F. LK<i(loi:N FOWI,S.— K"CS for Hale at JLV) for 13 . 
Air.) • (I. ra .‘ i Plv.'d for fowls to he d'dlvcred alter Sept. 1st. 
A.: c 's JOHN S.\ L1S15L'BY', Box U5, Nyack, N. Y'. 

lOS from Br.ihina Fowls, wcii^hin? 2G lbs. a pair, 
* r, "'VS''*- Also, Ksca front Whitt: "Leghom Fowls, 
with yellow legs, pure hreed. For sale by 

HKNBY' VINE, Schenectady, N. T. 

iTAMAX 

A few eolonles for sale. lYlee $18. Italian' OrnEvs 
throuehout the Summer. Send for circular to .M. QCINBY'. 
St. J ■l.uavtllp, N. Y'. 



Lamb's Improved Family Knitting .Machine 
ii .Veeded by Every Family. 

When a pair of Stockings of any sl.re can be knit with this 
ma'-hlna in twenty minutes, it Is folly to knit by hand. 

.VJ.iking a variety of stitches, it produces to perfection, 

Shaw'.s. Hoods, Tippets, Mittens, -YlTglians, Sacks, Sontsgs, 
I'nderaleevps, Neck Ties, Tidies, Hosiery of all kind.s, and 
numerous other useful nrtlelrs. 

This niHchine weighs only 20 pounds, and knlLs readily 
10.001 siitelies .a minute, the stocking stitch being precisely 
Ilka that knit by hand. A woman can easily earn with it 
$.’.00 p.rr day. .Yg-mls wanted. 

Send for a Circular, enclosing stamp, to the 

I<uitil> Knitting Ulurliine Co., 

Sprlngfleld, .Mass. 


Colgate's Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

A superior T<»llrt .Soap, prepared from reflned Veg- 
etalilr Oils in eomhlnatloii with Olycerl ne,and espec¬ 
ially designed forthe use of l,a«l lea and for the Ni ursery. 
Its perfume Is exquisite, and Its washing properties unrl- 
Tallcd. For sale by all Druggists. 

(A WASSERS R AATEI) TO SELL THE 


FocKet Lantent 


Y'ery LxnnT. strovo and nfRAiiMt, can he yni.DKn and 
carried In the Pic ket or travklino ii\o with SAFETVand 
fos vEvirvoK. occupying the Miace of acttiAR task, and 
oi.encd and < 1 .. 4 cd as readllv. They contain (whether open 
or rioscri. matches and extra candles, and, being always 
really fir use. 

AIIE llfJST APPRECIATED IN TUB OIIEATEST E.MEIIOEHCIE8. 

I’rlec^ • .-N'o I, $1 each ; tent by mall or express, pre-pnid 
for ll.r-O. N'-s. il, 75 cent:, each; sent by mall or expres! 
prff.pni'l, for $).! ■ 

LIBLB. 


iress 

U:AL°TKB.M8 Tf) DKAI.EBS AND CAN'VASSEBS. 
.Il'Lirs IVES & CD., 49 .Malden Lane, N. V.. 
M.inufacturcrs and Dealers In Kerosene Goods generally', 
and I’ropriclors of 

ivi:s’ i».iTi:\T i,.\:tips, 

THE S.AFEST, MOST CONVENIENT, AND IN EVERT WAY 

T'lIK IlKST MV'KIl I'.SKI)^_ 

500 €A.X VAJuSKKS WAXTED. 

To sell Dr. .Jennings' Great YVork. “THE IIOBSE AXD 
OTHEB LIVE STDl K." The best subscription book in the 
market, containing over 1200 pages, with nioru than 200 IIliis- 
• ratlons, strongly bound In leather. Good and reliable 
agents wanted In every neighborhood. 

For clrcular.s, term.s Ac.. ft cO., 

611 Chestunt .Street, I’lilladclplila, P.a. 

^ITU.ATlo.N' WANTED.—By a practical fanner 
^ and wife, to take charge of a small farm, or a gentle- 
Iiiaifs . OUIIU V seal. Good references given. Address \V. h., 
1’. (). Box l.rAi, Now Y'ork. 


BAUGH’S 

150:XK 

Super-Phosphate of Lime. 
markA 



lA^VXJOIX SOIVS, 

Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers, 

I>clti>vnre Itiver i'lieiiiicsil ’^Voi-lcs, 

I’HILADELPIIIA, U. S. A. 


lieaf, Itye, Harley, Corn, Oats, Pota¬ 
toes, Tohnceo, Iliirkvs'heut, Sorghum, Ttiriilps, 
Hops, 'Garrlcu Vegetables, uiid every Crop 
amt Plant. 


Especially recommended to the growers of 

Strawberries, ICaspbarrios, Blackberries, 
And .\11 Small Fruits. 


XOIJE than 13 years of regular use upon all description of 
Crops grown in tlie .Middle and Souihern States, lias given a 
high degree of popularity to this M.VXCKE, wliicli places 
Its application now entirely beyond a mere experiment. 

1{..VW1{0]VK 

SXPKR.PHOSPHATE OF EI.TIE, 

Is eminently a success as a Substitute for Peruvian Guano 
and Stable .Manure—and is offered to the Agriculturists of 
the Northern and Eastern States ns a fertilizer that will 
cheaply restore to the Soil those e.ssentials which have been 
drained from it by constant cropping and light manuring. 

IT is very prompt in Its action—Is lasting in effect to a de¬ 
gree unattainod by any commercial manure in tlie market, 
and is afforded at a much less cost than bought Stable Ma¬ 
nure. or Peruvian Guano. The Labor Involved In Its use Is 
far les-s than that of applying stable manure, while there is 
no risk from the Introduction of noxious weeds. 

fW Farmers are recommended to purchase of the dealer 
located in their neighborhood. In sections where no dealer 
Is yet established, the Phosphate may be procured directly 
from the undersigned. A Priced Circular will he sent to all 
who apply. 

Our NEW PAMPni,ET—“ ilfoKJ fo Jfaiiitain the Fertility 
gf American FarmeF—DO pages, giving full liiformatlon in 
regard to the use of manure, ifec., will he furnished gratis on 
application. 

BAUGH BEOTHEES & 00., 

GEXKUAG WH01.KSAL,EJAGKiVTS, 
No. 181 Pcarl-st. and No. 4 Cccliir-st., 
NEYV Y'OUK. 

tw For Sale by dealers in all parts of the United States 
and British Provinces, to whom fanners will please apply. 

TO FARMERS AND PLINTERS. 

The Lodi Manufacturing Company, (Estab¬ 
lished since ISIO,) having the exclusive control 
of all the nlglit soil of N'ew Y'ork City, offer for 
sale their Celebrated Poudrette, warranted the 
best fertilizer for the price in this country. 
Experience has shown that it has no equal for 
Corn, Cotton, Tobacco and Vegctaliles. It 
prevents worms from destroying the seeds. It 
ripens the crop from two to three weeks 
earlier, and adds from to to the yield. 

_ It is of better quality and much finer 

than ever made heretofore. 

Price, $2.00 per Barrel—C.ash. 

The Company are also manufacturing Double Defined 
Fondrette, ns fine ns flour, concentrated and free fi'om nearly 
all extraneous mutter—samples of which will be sent by 
mall on receipt of 3-cont stamp. 

It Is packed In new barrels and shipped without extra 
charge lor package or cartage In New Y'ork City. 

Price for the double refined Poudrette, $2.') per Ton. 

The Company’s Farmers’ Almanac, giving further particu¬ 
lars, will he sent free by addressing 

THE LOl)I MANUFACTUBING COMPANY, 

66 Cortland^8t., N. Y. 

Book Agents Wanted. 

To solicit orders, in each town In the United States and 
Canada, for the most popular subscription book ever pub- 
bllshed, being The Illustrated Histoky of the Bi^blf., 
by John Julio, D. D., F. S. A., Edited by Dev. Alvan Bond 
D. I), of Norwich, Corn.—O ver 700 closely printed Koyal 
()ctavo pages—more than 100 full page engravings. Ivecom- 
mended by the leading Clergy of all denominations of 
Christians. .73,000 Copies already printed. Six large power 
presses running on the work. Everybody wants it. Ex¬ 
perienced Agents say they never knew a hook sell so well. 
No competition. Experienced Agents, School Teachers, 
Sabbath School Teachers, retired Clergymen, and others, are 
wanted to introduce this great work into every houschoUl 
in the land. Eor Circulars, etc., anpiv Immediately to the 
Publisher, HENKY'^ BILL, Norwich, Conn. 

Stcrcopticons and Magic Lanterns, 

with the Improved Lime Light, lllnmlnating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the vlcvvs to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening’s exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, 9,ioice Statu?JT-f;'' ;- 
etc., forwarded on application. T. H. 

clan, (ot late firm of McAllister & Lro., 1 hila„) 49Nassau 
street, New York. 



{Continued from page 130, which see.) 


elementary work on the Vine 
possess tlie highest practical value to timamaleur as well 
and nHnetmna“i‘’'^ vineyardist, should treat of all llie facU 
fa order subject, laying tliem, cle.arlv 

'■'’h Student, and linking them to<''elher wifll 
il elr r,heccssary to explain ficTdiv 
thfstudent n nnn'1® * ‘'1 the miiul ot 

ls"wh'it we^^lv^ . n systematic whole. This 

ndi iin^ in i accomplish In the present work, 

pi’acticc and experience, fta(inf>- no fact 
repeatedly verified, and which raav not be 

rSgttl&Sif.'K,,.'"-' 

Culture, and especially Wine Making are 
^ions n mu f'® principles and contii- 

that ir succe.ss depends are so well established, 

we niid 1 ^ in the full light of the knowledge we have 
ly e?ementil?v 'wo' i?aour work Is strict- 
nn V doll..oe ^ means intended to make it in 

superficial, and we have, therefore, labored to 
some practical question unsolved; indeed, 

vel v 1 v heretofore been entirely neglected or 

omnd nre so true to life, and so adminably exe- 

t may be said, in some sense, to jiresent atrea- 

knowiorii^ if Jy®®’ "'*“®’* '"-W tie obtained a good 

mimnL'l^t-d"ohVAhe"nr «>® 

February 6, ife ._ PETER B. MEAD. 

:jIN ONE VOLUME, BOUND IN LIBRARY LEATHER. 
Price, $G. 

THE MILITARY AND NAVAL HISTORY 

OF THE 

Rebellion in llic United States, 

By W. J. TENNEY, 

IDITOR OP AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA. 

Sixtli Fditioii. 

Complete In one royal Syo. voi.. of over 800 double-column 
pages. Illustrated with .STKEl. PUATE POK- 
TRAITS, and SUPERB CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, priiit- 
colors, of BATTLE SCENES, togetlier with ONE 
HUNDRED MAPS and CHARTS, indispensably requisite 
for sucli a work. 

It contains an ELABORATE IlVDEX, enabling the 
reader to refer to any battle, skirmish, or other incident of 
the xvar. 

The Pnblisherg of this History do not hesitate to say that 
no book on the war will be found Puller, More Relia¬ 
ble, or More Beautifully Illustrated. It is in fact 
a necessary desideratum for every one who desires to mako 
himself familiar with the operations of one of the most gi¬ 
gantic wars tliat has ever occurred in the world’s history. 

It is printed on paper of excellent quality, in good, clear 
type, elegantly and substantially bound. 

Agents W'autcd, to whom exclusive territory will be 
given, some of the best locations being still unoccupied. 
Good Agents are clearing $100 per week. 

ID. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
^_443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 

M OW TO RAISE 100 BUSHELS OF CORiV TO THE 
ACRE, or a good crop on any soil; with Useful and 
Practical Hints to every Farmer. ByR. P. Pko.sser. Sent 
free by mail for 2.7 cents, six copies for $1. H. YVatkin, 
Puhllsticr, 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 

LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 

Scribner’s Ready Reckoner, designed expressly for lumber 
merchants, ship-biilldcrs, and farmers, containing the correct 
measurement of Scantling, Boards, Plank, Cubical contents 
of Square and Round Timber, Saw Logs, YVood, &c.; com¬ 
prised in a number ot tables, to wliich are added Tables of 
Wages by the month. Board or Rent by the week or day. 
Interest Tables, &c. 

This is the most complete and reliable book of its kind 
ever publislicd, and ha.s now become the standard book for 
lumber dealers all over the United States. Over 800,000 
copies have been sold and the demand is constantly increas¬ 
ing. Every one engaged in buying or selling lumber of auy 
kind will find this a very valuable book. 

The book is for sale by booksellers throughout the United 
States, and sent by mail, post-paid, for 30 cents. 

GEO. W. FISHER, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 

EMFEoTMENTT ■ 

T he AUBUEN publishing Co. offer THH 
Best History of thk Rkbellion. Latest, Cheapest, 
most Complete. 

The Best Illustrated Natural History. 

The Best YYork on the Domestic Animals. 

Tub Best YVoek on the Farm and Gardens. 

The Best Family Receipt Book, &c., &c. • 

The best Terms, and the most reliable Instructions to 
Agents. Address, E. G. STORKE, Publishing Agent 

Auburn, N. Y. 

ybyhE vanishing PICTUEE trick, 25 cents. 

JL -How to YVrite Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship Made 
Ea.sy, 15 cts. Housekeepers’ Own Book, 15 cts.—KareY s How 
to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlsoii’s Farrier, 
15 cts.—Horae Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor Magician, 30 cts.— 
Parlor Theatricals. 30 cts.—Parlor Pantomines, 2a cts.—oOO 
Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 
cts.-Lovc Oracle, 30 cts.-Comic Courtship 30 cts^-Gieat 
Fortune Teller, .50 cts. Thousands of other Hooks, Pictmes, 
Albums, Games, Yankee Notions. SendstampforMammoth 
Catalogue. W. C. YVEMY'SS, 575 Broadw ay, N. Y. Cit}. 

rBTO BOOK AGENTS.—We are noiv rcac^to em- 

-Bl ploy additional Canvassers for GREELEY & HIMO a 

complete. The popularity of this 

For more than fourmonths past the ‘^!.i®ftecl and 

our utmost ability to suPP'Y-'\® Vti,® 
bound a much greater >i«'”Her of volumes than weie^ 
before Issued of any single 5 Vork in so short a time and ot 
r»nmi rizo in tlie whole lustoryof book-makinir. gM.nc 

mmeriortW of GREELE HISTORY is everywhere admit- 
tereven by the author’s political opponents. E\Pe>’>c"c«l 
O'liivaasers can secure good territory on favoiable teinis. 
A'Sf d. IL clsE & eo., Hartford, Conn., Cleveland, O.. 
or Detroit, Mich. ^_;;______ 

I nstitute of drawing, surveying, nnci 

Ciril Fnaineerlng, at Tolleston, Lake Co., Ind. Opens 
Anrtl 15 th! ^It costs $30 to he a Draftsman; $30 a Surveyor: 
$00 a civil fpr a Circular. 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 

The Immense Profits 

OF THE 

TEA TRADE. 

The Proprietors of “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANT,” became fully convinced, several years ago, 
that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many 
and too large profits, on these articles of every day con¬ 
sumption, and therefore organized The Gueat Amksicas' 
Tea Company, to do away, as far as possible, with these 
enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri¬ 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of tlie Clilnese factors. 

1st.—The American House In China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent, in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by tlie cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to tlie Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6tl!.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wliplesiile 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. . . 

7th.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th —The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can get. ■ ' 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
wliy we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do awny with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and tvaste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in Cliina and Japan, one cartage, and 
a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. . . 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or cofi'ee he 
wants; and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we tvill put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri¬ 
bution-each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more. Tlie cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by- 
drafts on New Tork, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex¬ 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery." 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as tliey come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommend to meet the w.ants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New Tork, as the List of prices yvill 
show. 

Hereafter we will send a eomplimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but yve 
will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli¬ 
mentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

All goods sold are warranted to' give satisfaction. 


PIftICE LIST: 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.23 per 
pound. 

MIXED, 70c., SOc., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

JA.PAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.23 per pound. 

OOliONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

IMPERIAIi (Green), best $1.23 per pound. 

ENGL.ISH BREAKP.AST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

GUNPCWDER (Gunpowder), $1.23, best $1.50 per Ib. 

P. S.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, yvhere a large 
number of men are engaged, by cntrnBiNO together, can re¬ 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one4hlrd by 
sending directly to the 

GUE.AT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

31 and 33 .Vksey-street, corner of Cliurch. 

Post Office Box, 5,043 New-York City. 

Sir- We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of 
Cliurch Street— dotible store. 


From ihe Methodist, Ff. T. City. 

The Great American Tea Company.— In noticing the 
operations of this large and enterprising establishment, it 
may be proper for us to offer a remark in explanation of the 
reasons wliich induce us to call the attention of the commu 
nity to a concern which has reached its eminence in pub¬ 
lic favor. It is our undeviatlng rule to exercise a scrupu¬ 
lous judgment in relation to business enterprises—never rec¬ 
ommending any except such as we believe have been 
proved worthy and reliable, and whose system of business, 
uprightness of dealing with their customers, and ample cap¬ 
ital to fulfill their engagements are fully established. Upon 
these principles we call attention to the advertisement of the 
Great American Tea Company, published in our advertis¬ 
ing columns. The Company have several very large stores, 
located in different parts of the city, stocked with the best 
and most serviceable goods, which they are content to sell 
at merely living profits, as they have proved by their prices 
for the past five or six years. They have but one price, 
whicli is no small consideration to those who are dependent 
to any considerable degree upon servants or children to 
make purchases, or to those who wish to order from the 
country. By these rules alone the company propose in the 
future to conduct their vast and rapidly augmenting trade. 
Believing that the ability and disposition of the Company 
are ample to perform all they promise, warrants us in calling 
special attention to them in our columns. It is a trite saying 
“that the honest strivings of honest men are sure to be 
commended, their business efforts encouraged, and ulti¬ 
mately adequately compensated.’! 


Clergymen and Gentlemen of the religious and secular 
press of very careful speech, have emphatically indorsed 
and recommended the Great American Tea Company, as 
also commendatory letters of our customers. 

On page 110 of this paper, we give their own words, so 
tliat eonsumers of Tea may rely upon our statements and 
manner of doing business. 

VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 

BY 

LITTKEE TUOEEE & SOE, ALBANY, E. Y. 

“ Xlie Ciiltivatoi* and Coaatiry 
Oemtlemaa ” — a LARGE WEEKLY 
JOURNAL, 16 pages, quarto, devoted to the 
Practice and Science of Agriculture and Hor¬ 
ticulture at large, and to all the various De¬ 
partments of Rural and Domestic Economy. 
Only ^3.50 per vear, ivitli favorable Terms 
to Clubs. 

* * * Specimen Copies sent free, or on receipt of 
30 cents, we will forward the Five Numbers for January, 
stitched and trimmed in paper cover, post-paid—80 
pages, and very cheap at the price. 

“Rural Affairs,” in FOUR HANDSOME 
VOLUMES, muslin, containing about ;1300 

S ages of Reading Matter, and oyer ITOO 
iIiiffra,Yiii{2;s, including all Agricultural 
and Horticultural Subjects, and very valuable 
Plans of Farm and Country Houses, and 
Outbuildings. 

■**.' Sent postage paid for SB, or either-Volume 
alone for $1.50.—Send for one and you will w.ant all. 

Address, with i-emittances, or for further informa¬ 
tion, LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, 
N. Y._ 

Imported Crevecceitr Fowls, 

Direct from the Jardln d’AcclImatation, Paris, selected with 
great care; the finest in the country. Orders received for 
fowls only, progeny of above, to be delivered after Sept. 1st. 
Send for Circular. Also, limited number of 

of same importation. 

I>XTCIAS. 

Plata and. Aylesbury Ducks and Eggs from the best im¬ 
ported Stock. Send for Circular. 

_ A. M. HALSTED & CO., 58 Pearl St., New York. 

To Farmers and Ag^eiits. 

On receipt of $1.50 we will send by mail or express, pre¬ 
paid, the Brass Metallic parts, or for ,$2.00 one of the Cele¬ 
brated Slivers’ Patent Excelsior Brooms complete—with full 
instructions how to fill it.—Universally acknowledged to be 
the cheapest, best and most beautiful Broom lu the world, 
and the only one accepted for the “ Paris Exposition ’’ of 1867. 

An Agent wanted in every county. For full particulars, 
see February Agriculturist, page 77. or send for Illustrated 
Circular to C. A. CLEGG & CO., 

206 Broadway, N. Y. 

KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR. — A 
Liibera.1 Offer. See Advertisement on page 117 . 

SOUTHERN LAWI>S. 

Great Bargains in Maryland,'Virginia and Cotton growing 
States. Farms of all sizes and at all prices, from $2 to $100 
per acre. Large Tracts of Timber on Railroad and'Water. 
Never failing Water Potcers, Mill Sites, etc., etc. 

For sale by VM. H. NEWTON, Att’y and Broker. 

23 Lexington-st., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Send 2^ Cents for Catalogue. 

GET WEL.li AND KEEP WELL..—Kcad the 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 113. 

See Advertisement “ All. NURSERIES IN 
ONE,” on page 113. Obsei-ve tbo low Prices. 


MR. GREELEY’S PROPOSITION 

FOR GRAPE-PRIZE. 

So much has been well done within the last few years in 
American Fruit growing that it seems feasible, to do still 
more or at least to realize more extensively and rapidly the 
benefit of past improvements. Perhaps the most signal im- 

g rovement has been made in the production of Grapes * ». * 
till, we are growing far too many inferior grapes, wliile our 
established favorites are too generally deficient in one or 
more respects. ■* * * They have some notable defect as a table 
fruit. * , * But It is plausibly claimed that several sub¬ 
stantially new or little known varieties of domestic origin 
of liigh quality, fulfill all the requisites of a choice table 
fruit. It is time these claims were tested and passed upon 
by disinterested and capable judges. As a liumble contribu¬ 
tion to this end, I hereby offer a premium of One hundred 
dollars for the best plate of native grapes, weighing not less 
than six pounds of any variety known to the growers or 

propagators of the country. I require as follows of the 
grapes competing for the premium: The berries must be at 
least of good medium size, and not liable to fall from the 
stem when ripe : The flesh must be melting and tender quite 
to the center: The flavor must be pure, vinous, and ex¬ 
hilarating: The vine must be healtliy, productive, of good 
habit of growth for training in gardens and yards, as well as 
in vineyards, with leaves as liardy and well adapted to our 
climate as those of the Delaware. In short, what is sought is 
a vine embodying all of the best qualities of the most ap¬ 
proved American and foreign varieties so far as possible. 

I propose to pay this premium on the Award of the Fruit 
Department of the American Institute, and invite competi¬ 
tion for It at the annual fair of the Institute soon to open; 
hut if a thoroughly satisfactory Grape should not now be 
presented, the Institute 'will ot course postpone the award 
till the proper claimant shall have appeared. 

Signed. , HORACE GllEELEY. 

The Committee, consisting of Peter B. Mead. Chairman. R. 
G. Pardee and Francis Brill, reported (see report in pamphlet) 
that “the Iona fully met Mr. Greeley’s requirements, and 
that no other grape in cultivation could.” 

[This the committee knew to be true In Sept., 1864. and 
thousands of otlicrs in all parts of the country now affirm 
the same from their own experience.^ 

This appears to be the only committee that ever ad¬ 
judicated the Greelev prize, altliough anotlier committee— 
or rather a portion of it—(apparently after enjoying a party 
and forgetting their errand") made another report, which 
embodies an apology for giving it to so poor a grape as the 
Concord. See what one of them at the late meeting “ of 
Fruit-growers Society of 'Western N. Y.” says about it when 
asked to explain. 

Extract from letter giving report: “ The Concord ripened 
well, but the berries fell from tlie hunch some, and I don’t 
think so much of it on that account. There are several 
grapes that I always eat in preference to the Concord—in 
fact, I seldom eat that—but tbc public—tlie great 
mas-s—are not so well edneated in their taste, and are ready 
to gulp down any binclc grape of good size, regardless of 
qualltv.. For that reason I recoranieuded the Concord for 
the Million.” ilr. AVilliam Griffith, of North East, Pa., 
who believed the Iona best of all grapes for table and for 
wine, denounced tlie doctrine of Mr. Committee-man. saying 
“he (committee-man) little knew the American people,” and 
closed by saying “that 999,000 out of every million and part 
of the other thousand were already dissatisfied with that 
award, and that ‘the million ’ in all coming years would 
rebuke the finding of that Greeley Committee.” (It is also 


explained 
touch that." 

Mr. F. R. Elliot (Author of Fruit Growers’ Guide) said, “of 
all the grapes that had had any reputation at the vrest. 
Concord was the poorest in quality.’” 

It will be seen that Mr. Greeley’s requirements specify very 
judiciously and accurately the distinctive qualities of a good 
grape, without whicli his offer of a munificent premium 
would have been entirely wanting in that clear significance 
and practical good sense, for which lie is so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished. It was not to have been expected that any one 
of Concord’s “ hundred head of friends’’ should liave placed 
before the public an analysis of the qualities ofa good grape 
so directly in contrast totliat from wliich they were reaping 
sucli golden harvests, whicli could last only while tlie 
“ignorance of the million” should cqntinue, but wlien we 
consider how utterly wanting in all of tliese essential qu.all- 
ties the Concord is, and in fitness for “Market” also, we 
cannot fail to wonder that the portion of the committee re¬ 
porting should omit to state such important facts, to avoid 
the appearance of callusion with what will be regarded as 
the most enormous swindle that lias been perpetrated in 
fruit-culture, when the history of the dissemination of the 
Concord .shall be known. The latter is in very unenviable 
contrast with the former committee. 

Now, Mr. Public, we have finished our little essay, and at 
an expenditure of some thousands of dollars liave spread it 
before you. Please let some one of your philosophers weigh 
it in his scales, using for weiglits all that has appeared on 
the subject of grapes in all of tbo magazines and papep 
during the past three vears.—Note the result and make ^itr 
calculations accordingly. ^ GRANT. 

MEAD ON GRAPE CULTURE AM) 
WINE MAKING. 

Harper and Brother will publish, on or before tiic first of 
Mivrcli, “American Grape Culture,” an elementary work, by 
Peter B. Mead, intended specially to meet the wants of the 
present time. 

It is the work of a thorough practitioner of the most ex¬ 
tended knowledge of the subject, and wlio, at the sanietime, 
is able to express bis ideas in a clear, intelligent, and scholar' 
ly manner. 

The work is most profusely illustrated with the best en¬ 
gravings ever produced for the purpose, and we are happy 
to he able to offer it so opportunely to tlie American public, 
HARPER & BROTHER. 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Sent bj' mail on receipt of price. 

PREFACE. 

The present volume has been prepared in compliance with 
the urgent request of friends in various parts of the country, 

(Contin ued on page 119, lohich see.) 










































S O U 1' n 1> () ^V N K A PnoncHTY of 

Every lov r of .^ood mutton has an affection 
for anythin- that looks like a Southdown Sheep. 
Anion- tisc Southdowns there is can aristocracy 
<.f pedi-rcc, form and excellence, and so we lioii- 
.:>r die name of Jonas "Wobb, of Babraham, Eng- 
! Old, as a benefactor of the race, on .account of 
liie degree of excellence to Avhich his careful 
-ceding brought this favorite mutton breed. 

Tlie Ram above portrayed was sketched by 
mr artist at the New England and Vermont 


Bemis & Son, South Buuke, Vt. 


Taylor of some of his best stock, imported 
10. lilr. T. having secured at Mr. Webb’s 
he very choice ones of the flock. This 
tells wherever it has been scattered, 
where it is used upon common flocks, and 
•adcs show little of the Southdown look. 

1 7 _ c,. 1 n f 1 rnll xr 


-Draionfrom Life and Engraved for the American Agricxamrxsi. 

ast fall, a, .l,a winner of the llrst prize in Innl" 

nss. He is known as “No. 18" ofBenns ^ sllllw^ alw^s commands tl.e 

fs flock; is three years oW 1 gf ^^red hy o g ^ 

In fact, it is rarely found in the common mar- 
kL-tiie sheep being sold to butchers having 
private stalls. In New York good Southdown 
mutton brings a price at retail equa to goo^lbeej. 
Early lambs, half Southdown, meet a quick mar 
^ _lofo in tbs season. 
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Back Volumes Supplied.— The back volumes 
of tlie Agriculturist are very valuable. Tliey contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume lias a full index 
for ready reference to any desire;! topic. Wc have on 
hand, and print frorh stereotype plates as wanted, all the' 
numbers and volumes for ten yearn past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16 to Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post¬ 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 
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Extreme views and practices are held and follow¬ 
ed, with small profit to any one, and least of all to 
him who suddenly adopts them. However at vari¬ 
ance any man’s system of farming is with sound 
philosophy, if he has hitherto met with any sort of 
success, and is not absolutely running backward, 
we would surely not advise him to cast loose from 
his moorings and adopt all new practices, to accord 
with the views of a sounder agricultural faith, to 
which he may have become a convert. Kashness is 
the usual precursor of failure, hut progressive con¬ 
servatism uniformly leads to success. Deep plow¬ 
ing is an excellent practice, hut only when there is 
a soil to plow. He who lifts several inches of un¬ 
tempered subsoil and mingles it with a shallow 
surface soil, will repent his deed when the sickly, 
yellow grain testifies to the poison presented tathe 
plants with their food, or to the difficulty they have 
in picking up a living among the mass of rubbish. 
In the spring, especially, the soil should not be 
plowed much deeper than heretofore. In the 
autumn the plow may very well be put down quite 
deeply, provided there is enough plant food in the 
soil, or added to it, to warrant it; for the freezing 
and thawing of winter, and the action of the at¬ 
mosphere will essentially modify its character. 
These influences are wanting at this season, and 
deeper plowing than usual must either be accom¬ 
panied with thorough liming or the use of uni cach¬ 
ed ashes, or very heavy manuring; and even then it 
is not to be recommended for small grains. It is 
well, however, at every plowing to run the plow' a 
little deeper than before; and if the soil is neither 
water soaked nor leachy, even quite shallow sub¬ 
soiling will prove of great benefit. We advocate 
most earnestly deepening of the soil, hut not rash¬ 
ly, nor too much in spring plowing. 

The failures of certain crops year after year ad¬ 
monish ns not to put our trust too much in any 
single staple. Influences, which are injurious to 
one class of crops, benefit others, and so, judicious¬ 
ly dividing our interests, wc are sui’er of success. 

Double cropping of the land is one of the essen¬ 
tial features of “high” or “intensive” farming. 
It is equivalent to getting double interest for the 
money invested in the land, and in the labor of 
weeding and clearing the same, and for the build¬ 
ings, fences, roads and superintendence of the farm, 
it gives quicker returns for the investment in ma¬ 
nure, and in all points is a great gain. It requires 
that the land should be rich and in good tilth, 
reasonably free from weeds, and that there should 
be a proper rotation of crops followed, and labor 
enough at command. It affords also a means of 
profitably employing many hands the season 
through, for whom there would otherwise be little 
to do most of the time. The practice should he 
commenced in the garden and extended to the 
field, when fiimiliarity has given confidence in it. 

We entreat farmers not to neglect their gardens. 
Many arc too apt to read the hints about farm work 
and slight the other columns. The kitchen garden, 
if well cultivated, better rewards labor than any 
portion of the farm of five times its extent. 


Hints A1>ont Work* 

Bevieuj the hints for last month ; many of them 
will he found equally applicable to this, especially 
if the season he backward. Besides, the weather 
of March, in the latitude of Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, is that of April near Boston or St. Paul. 

Tillage.—The preparation of the soil for the seed 
is the important work of this month. Manure is 
to he hauled and spread, and the ground is to ho 
plowed. The waste of manure wliich occurs after 
it is spread is very little in weather which will not 
allow plowing, and not very great in full, hot sun¬ 
shine, if it does not lie long. It is much w;orse to 
dump the manure in small heaps and leave it for 
some time exposed to the action of rains, for the 


goodness washes out into the soil and enriches it in 
spots, to the seriong damage of the crop. 

Plowing and any other working of the soil should 
never be done when the clods will not crumble. 
Dryness is essential to useful tillage. It is much 
better to delay work than to leave the land lumpy 
and hard. There are many spots on which 

Praining may be done in the spring—especially 
where there is a good fall, and work may progress 
from the outlet. The necessity for drainnge is 
now obvious, and though partial drainnge is never 
to be recommended where thorough work will bo 
undertaken, yet as a demonstration of the fact that 
“bui’ying crockery” will pay, it is worth wdiile 
often to try the experiment “just to see.” Re¬ 
member that the full effects of draining are often 
not witnessed until the third or fourth season. 

Spring Grains .—Prepare seed by selecting with 
the fan-mill the heaviest grain—the more times it 
is fanned, the better will be. the seed; then, when 
the soil is nearly or quite ready, prepare the seed 
by pickling to destroy the seed of smut, which may 
be attached to it. This is useful for barley, and 
imperatively necessary for wheat. Add to a strong 
brine pulverized “blue stone,” (sulphate of cop¬ 
per,) until no more is dissolved; into this throw 
the grain, stir thoroughly, and after five minutes 
scoop it out, throw into a basket, let it drip hack 
into the tub of inckle, then put in a heap upon a 
floor; after 24.hours shovel it over, sprinkling 
on dry slaked lime, thus drying it. Sow 5 to 7 
pecks of wheat, 2 bushels to 2)^ of barley, 2)^ of 
oats. The ground should have been plowed in the 
fall for wheat and barley. Oats do tolerably well 
on a sward plowed in spring. For ail either very 
fine compost or some concentrated fertilizer, such 
as a mixture of superphosphate of lime and Peru¬ 
vian guano—say 100 lbs. of each—should be used. 
Sow, as a rule, those kinds of grain which are 
in highest repute in your own neighborhoods. 

Poot Crops .—Prepare the soil for sowing carrots, 
beets and mangels, and onions, the earlier the better., 
It should he deep and rich, plowed in the fall and 
as free from weeds as possible, especially for onions, 
which require the finest and mellowest soil, en¬ 
riched Avith good, fine compost. The other root 
crops need also rich soil, deeper than onion soil, 
hut not less rich, though the enrichment need not 
he of so fine a quality. These crops can not bo 
sown too early, after danger for hard freezing Li 
passed and the soil is warm and dry enough. Bed- 
seed ought to be soaked 24 hours. 

Potatoes .—At least a portion of the crop shouTI' 
be planted A-ery early for security against tls 
rot. The Early Cottage, White Peachblow, 
Cuzco and Fluke are commendable kinds. Plant 
deep, in drills 2}^ to 3 feet apart, cover Avith the 
ploAV. Harrow as often as weeds appear, until the 
tops show very plainly, and once after that, driving 
with the rows. It is sometimes well to turn fur¬ 
rows upon the rows to cover them a few days after 
this, and Avhen a new crop of weeds appears to har¬ 
row again. Superphosphate, castor pomace, leach¬ 
ed or unleached ashes are good used in the drill. 
It is usually poor pi-actice to plant in hills. 

Peas .—See notes for last month. 

jpa Nuts or Ground Nuts, for profitable culture, 
require a rather long season. Sow in roAA's three 
to four feet apart in deep, mellow, rather sandy 
soil, in a good condition; drop tAvo shelled kernels 
in a hill, and imt the hills one foot apart. Plant as 
early as there is a chance for the young plants to 
escape frosts, to Avhich they are as sensitive as 
beans—cover tAVO inches deep. Use horse hoes at 
first, and hand hoes after the)- begin to run. At all 
events keep the weeds down. After first hoeing, 
thin to one plant in each hill. Crop, in the warmer 
States, 50 to 150 bushels per acre. 

■EYaa;.—Sec pamphlet “Flax Culture.” Sow on very 
mellOAV soil, free from weeds, one and a half bushels 
per acre, (for seed and lint both,) as evenly as pos¬ 
sible. Selecting the heaviest seed, soak in warm 
water two or three hours, roll in gj'psum and soav 
two ways. Cover with a brush or light harroAV. 

Manure makes fast in compost heaps, if oc- 
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casioiuilly worked over with the addition of muck 
or any vcgeUihle mold, and thus the quantity avail¬ 
able for com may bo ;;reatly iucreasciL 
Liquid Manttrf has great effect upon grass, and 
no better application can be made upon winter 
gram, though the labor attending its ai^pliealion is 
considerable. A liquid manure distributor is a rare, 
but needed, article ou American farms. In buying 
Concfntriitfd yfcinurts do not purchaso any be¬ 
cause they are cheaj>. The adulteration of guano 
is notorious. The farmer can much better afford 
to mix in the sand on his own farm tlian to pay $G5 
in gold a ton lor sand, and cart it a dozen miles be¬ 
sides. Tlio other jx)pular manures, superphos¬ 
phate, etc., arc quite as liable to adulteration, or 
even more so. After all, it is best to make one’s 
own fertilizers, or buy only of reliable i>artics. 

Ifomf-made FertilL:fr*.—Ut, Poudrette. Mix dry’ 
soil, muck or peat with the contents of the privy 
every three days, remove and work over the con¬ 
tents, once a fortnight adding more. 2d, Guano. 
Sprinkle plaster under the hen-roosts, and also 
earth or muck, cleaning all out once a week. Mix 
in a dry place, moistening with chamber ley, barn¬ 
yard Icachings, or simply water, and cover the heap 
with soil pressed down. Work over, adding more 
soil, or muck and plaster, ns often as it heats well. 

77>r,vf.—Feed according to the amount of labor 
reiiuircd of them. Groom daily and thoroughly. 
Give air and sunlight in the stables, feed and water 
regularly, blanket only when exjmsed after labor. 

Oim .—Sec hints for March. Warbles, or grubs 
in the back, often become very obvious at this sea¬ 
son and later; destroy such as show their heads. 
We have never known of harm to result from kill¬ 
ing the grubs by pressure or by puncturing the 
skin before their he.ads protrude. Feed grain if 
hard worked, and do not neglect carding regularly. 

Cows and Calt<e *.—If allowed to nm together, it 
is best to put two calves upon one cow, as a rule, 
and to h.ave these of different ages, so that both 
shall not be removed at once when lit for veal. The 
calves should be fed gruel besides, and some veal 
raisers allow them free access to dry corn meal, or 
better, linseed-cake meal, and com meal mixed. 

Shfrp .—Give ewes and lambs the attention they 
require at lambing time. The flock should have 
the personal snpervision of the owner. Give, if 
]>ossiblc, shelter of some sort, and at least keep the 
flock of ewes as near as possible to the honse and 
closely watched. Distribute the lambs among the 
ewes having most milk, not necessarily leaving 
twins with their own dam.s. 

iSwiuf .—Sec hints in former numbers for treat¬ 
ment of breeding sows. Employ’ all hogs in mak¬ 
ing manure, supplying sods and all vegetable refuse. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


Frequent showers and the increasing warmth of 
the sun remove tiie last vestiges of snow and ice, 
and this i.s emphatically a working month. As so 
many things have to be hinted at this month, we 
shall assTimc that preparatory work is generally 
done or in progress, and refer the reader to pre¬ 
ceding months for whatever relates to that. 


Orclisird :»n<l Xarscry. 

As.suming that the land for the new orch.ard h.as 
been plowed and subsoilcd, and if need be, drained, 
and th.at the needed trees have been ordered. 

riantinrj may be done as soon as the trees come 
to hand. Do not leave the roots exposed any longer 
than necessary, and if pl.anting can not be done at 
once, cover the roots with c.arth. Trim mutilated 
roots, shorten the to^w and, at the same time, re¬ 
move useless branches. Do not plant too deeply; 
make a broad opening for the roots, spread them in 
a natural position, cover with flue soil, press it 
down firmly with the foot, and tlio tree will not 
need to be staked to keep it in position. 

Shrivelled Trees arc to be buried, root and branch, 
until the bark becomes plump, and those that have 


started in the package, must bo cut back severely. 

Old Orchards arc often brought in a state of fruit¬ 
fulness by generous manuring and cultivation. 

Grafling may be carried on as soon os the buds 
begin to swell. It is better to wait for the first in¬ 
dications of life in the tree than to do it earlier. 
Cions may be cut if the buds have not started. 

Root Grafts should be planted in nursery’ rows 
as soon as the soil is in proper condition. 

Seeds and Pits, for raising young nursery stock, 
arc to be sown as early as possible. Peaches that 
have been buried in heaps, should be looked to. If 
they were dried too long before they were put with 
earth, they will need to be carefully cnicked. 

Insects .—Continue to destroy eggs, and use the 
soap wash heretofore recommended. When pro¬ 
tectors arc used to stop the ascent of the Canker- 
worm, see that the tar, oil, or other adhesive ma¬ 
terial is properly renewed. Sec p. 102, lost month. 


Fruit Garden. 

Planting, grafting and general care of trees in the 
fruit garden is the same as for those in the orchard. 
Only dwarf trees arc in place here, and they should 
be models of hc;ilth and fruitfulness. Those who 
wish to try at the different methods of training, 
should consult Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. 

Figs may be ripened in well sheltered gardens, 
but they must be taken up and wintered in the cel¬ 
lar, or be laid down and well protected with earth. 

Quinces, so beautiful whether in flower or in 
fruit, may be trained to form handsome pyramids, 
if the leading branch be kept tied up to a stake. 

Currants should be in abundance in every family 
garden. They’ will bear under neglect,but will amply 
repay manuring and care. The Cherry and White 
Grape arc the best; there is a great confusion in 
names, and any of the large fruited sorts arc good. 

Gooseberries ,—Houghton and the American Seed¬ 
ling arc the common sorts free from mildew, 
and are more valuable green than when ripe. 

Blackberries are now considered necessary in the 
garden. Tlio Kithitinny and Wilson’s Early arc 
the newest sorts, and both good. Dorchester and 
New Rochelle are older sorts. 

Raspberries —New varieties arc so nnmerons that 
it is difficult to say wliieh is best for general cul¬ 
tivation. The finest sorts all need covering in win¬ 
ter. The BLack-caps arc haniy and popular, 

Grapes.—Pbnt strong one or two year old vines 
on well drained soil, and allow only a single cane 
to grow the first year. We have given considerable 
space of late to the discussion of the leading varie¬ 
ties. A garden of considerable extent should con¬ 
tain several of the standard sorts. 

/^raicderricji.—Remove the mulch from over the 
crowns, but leave the ground covered. Set new 
beds as soon as the soil can be worked. For garden 
culture, beds 4 feet wide are the best; one row of 
pl.ants in the center and a row IS inches from it on 
each side. The plants may be from a foot to 18 
inches in the row, according to their habit of 
growth; the latter distance is none too much for 
the strong growing kinds that make large stools. 


Kitchen Garden. 

Many of the hints of last month will be timely 
now. The care there suggested in the management 
of glass is more necessary now, as the plants arc 
more liable to suffer from extremes of heat and cold. 

Asjiaragus. —Fork over the beds if not already 
done, and if new plantations arc needed, make 
early, as directed last month. Treat beds of 

Rliulbarh in a similar manner; both do much bet¬ 
ter when planted early before the growtli starts. 

Beans may be planted where there is no longer 
danger of frost, but it is generally too early at the 
North. The Early Valentine is a favorite garden sort. 

Beets.—?)Ovr in rows a foot or 15 inches apart, or, 
if preferred, two feet apart, with radishes between. 
Scver.il early kinds are better than the old Bassano. 

Cabbages.— out the plants from cold frames. 


Our market gardeners put the rows 24 to 28 inches 
apart, witli the plants sixteen inches in the rows, 
and then set lettuce iti rows equi distant between 
the cabbages, but this economy of land is not 
usually necessary In private gardens. Harden off 
the plants in hot-beds by exposure. Sow seeds in 
open ground in drills 4 inches apart, and sprinkle 
with flour of bone or air slacked lime as soon as up. 
The V akcfleld and Early York are the most com-' 
mon early sorts, and there arc several other and 
newer kinds described in the catalogues. 

Caidiflower is planted and treated same as cabbage. 
CarroLs. —Sow Early Horn in 15-inch drills, using 
lilcuty of seed to ensure a good shirt. 

Celery. —Sow seed in a rich, mellow soil, in drills 
8 inches apart—cover lightly with soil. 

C%tw>!.—Propagate by breaking up the old clumps 
and setting the bulbs 6 inches apart. 

Cress. —Whoever would keep up a supply of this 
pungent salad—well called pepper grass—should 
make a sowing every eight or ten days. 

Cucumbers may be sown in cold frames from 
which other plants have been removed. Next 
month will be early enough to start on sods un¬ 
der glass those to be planted in the open ground. 

Egg Btant .—Sow in hot-bed and keep warm. 
They arc slow’ to recover if they once get chilled. 

Garlic; —Break up the bulbs into sets and plant 
6 inches apart in rows a foot apart. 

Horseradish. —Sec very full article on page 141. 
Herbs. —Have a plenty of these for home use or 
for market. Thyme, Sage, Sweet Marjoram, and 
Summer Savory arc the most used. Prepare a bed 
of rich and finely worked soil, and sow seeds in 
rows 4 inches apart, and keep free of weeds. 

Jjceks. —Sow in rows a foot apart, in fine rich soil, 
and keep clear of weeds from the start. 

IMtuce .—Set out plants from cold frames one foot 
apart e.acli way, or the s.ame distance between rows 
of early cabbages. Sow in the open ground in 
drills 8 inches apart. The Curled Silesia is most 
commonly used, but many prefer a variety of it, 
the Curled Simpson, as it is rather earlier. 
Mustard.—Yov salads sow thickly in foot rows. 
OniaiM.—Sets arc put out as early as the ground 
can be worked. If the onions arc to be pulled 
green, the rows may be 9 inches apart, but if they 
arc to be left to ripen, make them 15 inches. Potato 
and Top Onions arc also to be put at this distance. 
Put the sets 3 or 4 inches apart in the rows, cover, 
and roll. Seeds, or “black seed” as it is often 
called, is sown in 1.5-inch drills in highly manured 
soil. Onion sets arc raised by pl.anting the seed 
very thickly in rather wide 9-incli rows in poor soil. 

Thr-t/ci/.—For early, sow in cold frames between 
the rows of lettuce; for later, sow in the open 
ground in rows a foot apart. It germinates slowly. 

Jhrwiips.—Sow in deep soil in rows 15 inches 
apart. Be sure that the seed is of hast year’s growth. 

jy.a;,._Thc early and “extra c.arly” kinds arc so 
numerous that one is at loss to choose between 
them. Dan. O’Rourke is the old standard sort. 
Some of the dwarfs are very convenient for garden 
culture, but the taller kinds arc more prolific. 
Tom Thumb and other dwarfs may be sown in rows 
a foot apart. The taller growing kinds arc usually 
put 3 or 4 feet apart, and supplied with brush be¬ 
fore they are tall enough to fall over. 

Beppers.—^ov! Squash .and Mountain Sweet varie¬ 
ties in hot-bed, and treat the same as egg plants. 

Tbto^ocs.—The Early Goodrich is perhaps the best 
for garden culture. Plant this, or other early 
sort, in well manured soil in drills 6 inches deep 
and 2 feet apart; drop seed—cut or not, as may be 
preferred—a foot apart iu the drills. 

Radishes.— Sow in any spare sp.aces in the frames, 
or in light soil in the open ground. Market grow¬ 
ers after sowing their beets, sow the ground broad- 
c.ast with radish seed. The radishes come off by 
the time the beets arc large enough to thin. The 
Scarlet Turnip and the Scarlet Short Top arc among 
the best. The French Breakfiist is a new sort. 

Salsify.—SiOW and treat the same as carrots. The 
same culture for Scorzonci-a, or Black Salsify. 
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Sea Kale. —A plant, the young shoots of which 
are eaten. A perennial, and groAYn in beds much 
in the way of asparagus. The p)lants are started 
from seed sown this month; keep well weeded. 

Spinach. —IhQ jilants wintered over may be 
thinned for use. Sow seed in 15-inch drills. 

Seeds. —Whatever roots, bulbs, etc., are to pro¬ 
duce seed should be looked over, the best speci¬ 
mens selected and set in a rich soil. Keep related 
varieties at a good distance from one another. 

Swiss C'/mrd—Excellent for greens, and is grown 
the same as the beet, of which it is a variety, with 
large and eatable leaves which arc cooked as spinach. 

Sweet rotatoes.—Thci manner of starting these 
without a regular hot-bed is given on page 143. 
Those who have a hot-bed have only to lay the po¬ 
tatoes on the rich mould of the bed and cover them 
with 3 inches of rich com]oost. Those who wish 
only a few plants had better buy of those who ad¬ 
vertise them for sale. They go well by express. 

Tomatoes. —Those well up in the hot-beds should 
be transplanted to another hot-bed or potted, and 
kept under glass. Seeds may be so’sj’n under glass. 

Turnips. — Sow early A'arieties as directed for 
beets, on light, well enriched soil. 

Windoiti Boxes., as we have often mentioned, are 
vei-y useful in getting a few early plants. A box 5 
or 6 inches deep, filled with good soil, and set in 
the kitchen window, will give quite a stock of 
young plants. The box may be set out in the sun 
for a few hours during the warm portion of the day. 


Flower Garden and Fawn. 

The preparatory work of road and path making, 
and repairing old walks, should be out of the way, 
as the ground will be in good condition to be 
forked over for planting. In old beds it is well to 
take out a portion of the earth and replace it with 
some fresh soil from a pasture. In all planting of 
Ornamental Trees, take as much pains in the pre¬ 
paration of the soil and the tree as if it were a 
choice fruit tree. A single specimen is in small 
places often better than several. The Weeping 
and Copper Beech, the Cut-leaved Birch, and a 
score of others among deciduous trees, make glori¬ 
ous specimens. Don’t pilant exactly such varieties 
as your neighbor has. In many of our villages one 
person sets the fashion and all others copy it. 
The custom of staking the trees is a bad one, 
but if they need to be anchored put some large 
stones over the roots. Then have plenty of 
Shrubs. —There are so many beautiful ones that 
we are at a loss to designate them. Everyone 
wants Lilacs and Snowballs, just for the old associa¬ 
tions, and does not wish to be without Weigalas, 
Japan Quince, Spiraeas, and a host of others, native 
and exotic. Where, to make a division. 

Hedges are desirable, it is for the most part best 
to use evergreens, as they are pleasing all the year 
round, but if deciduous ones are preferred, set them 
early. If properly attended to, any woody thing, 
from a beech tree to a barberry bush, Avill make a 
garden hedge, and if neglected, nothing will make 
a hedge of its own accord. The Japan Quince is 
very ornamental as a hedge, and when in flower, is 
in a blaze of glory. Most of the line 
Edgings, as a general thing, are an abomination. 
Nothing is neater when Avell kept, but they are so 
seldom seen thus. Reset box, digging a trench 
Avith one perpendicular side, and split up the old 
plants, preserving as much root as possible to the 
divisions. Set them regularly, crowd the earth 
against them firmly, and clip the tops evenly to 
about two inches. Why don’t some one make a 
cheap and neat edging tile and advertise it? 

Roses, for general cultnrc, should alAvays be on 
their own roots. The catalogues give the varieties. 
The “ perpetuals ” are not perpetual at all, but the 
China sorts bloom all summer, though thej^ arc 
not hardy in Aviutcr. Don’t forget the A'arious 
Climbmg Roses and Wistarias, Honeysuckles, 
Clematises and other vines. The old clumps of 

Ho'baceous Plants, such as Phloxes, Dicentra, and 


others, if they have become large, should be divid¬ 
ed and reset. Those from seed last year, as well as 
Biennials, such as Sweet Williams, Hollyhocks, 
etc., must be transplanted to the borders. 

Hardy Annuals are to be sown early. By a ridic¬ 
ulous misprint Ave were made, last month, to say 
that they “ do best when warm as soon as the frost 
leaves,” when we wrote it sown, and Amry 
plainl}'. By hardy annuals, we mean Larkspurs, 
Gilias, Whitlavias, Candytufts, SAveet Alyssums, 
and all things that come readily from seeds that 
Avere self-sown last season. Sow seeds of 

Tender Annuals, such as Asters, Balsams, Ever¬ 
lasting floAvers, etc., under glass, or in Avindow 
boxes. The coverings should be gradually remoA"- 
ed, as the weather gets warmer, from the beds of 
Bulbs, to give Hyacinths, Crown Imperials, and 
the rest of them, a chance to sIioav themselAms. 
Do not be too anxious to get out 
Bedding Plants that have been raised in the atmos- 
p)here of a green-house; they are generally warm 
Aveather plants, and stand still in cool weather. 

Buying Plants. —Those. Avho IHe near towns and 
cities will often be tempted to buy plants that have 
been forced. Many of our common herbaceous 
plants are potted and forced. These plants are at 
their best when you buy them, and you Avill get no 
more satisfaction from them this year. 


GreeM und Hot-Houses. . 

As the plants will all go out of the green-house 
as soon as the Aveather suits, they should be gradu¬ 
ally hai'dened off by abundant Amntilation at all 
seasonable times, at the same time avoiding the ill 
effects of the sudden changes of temperature. 

Camellias, making their new growth, need more 
Avarmth. Keep them free of insects. 

Pelargoniums now coming into flower, should 
have all possible light, and a plenty of Avater, as 
should other plants now blooming. 

P'opagating of bedding stuff for out of door 
planting, should be pushed rapidly. The great cle¬ 
ment of “ luck ” is to keep the air of the house 10° 
to 1.5° cooler than the sand on the bench. If pot¬ 
ted enttings have filled the pots Avith roots, shake 
out the earth and repot in the same pots. Sow 

Seeds of those annuals that have Amry fine seeds, 
such as Lobelias, in pots or pans Avith scarcely any 
covering of earth. Put the roots of 

Dahlias in a Avarm place Avhere they will sprout. 

Cannas and Colocasia, or Caladium csculentum, 
so valuable as foliage plants, may be forwarded. 

Tuberoses. —Usually very unsatisfactory if put out 
as dry bulbs, if started Avith a little heat, and then 
planted out in Avarm Aveather, Avill floAver finely. 

Plants in Pits and Frames must not be allowed to 
suffer by being kejAt too close, nor for Avaut of Avater. 


Apiary in April, 

The full notes by Mr. Quinby, given last month, 
are in good measure applicable to this, especially, if 
on account of the Aveather, or for other reason, or 
no reason, the suggestions were neglected. Mr. 
Q.’s memoranda for April have not come to hand. 

-Be sure that each hhm contains a laying queen, 

and food (honey) enough to last them until flowers 
are abundant. If all the stocks are strong and well 
provided, there Avill be little danger of robbing. 
The bees will be busy gathering pollen and nursing 
the young brood. But if severe frosts and rains 
cut off the supply of pollen, they will very likely 
begin to rob. At such times watch the hives and 
contract the entrances. Robber bees may be de¬ 
tected by their greasy look, and by the ferment of 
excitement the robber-colony is in. In the robbed 
colony there is great excitement also : bees leave 
Avith full honey sacks, and if flour be dusted upon 
them as they leave, they maybe tracked to the hive 
in Avhich they belong. It is sometimes advised to 
change two such hives, placing each on the other’s 
stand. April is a favorable time to transfer bees to 
moA'able comb-hives. This is best done by driving 
the bees from their liHe, inverted, into a box of 
about the same size placed aboAm it, and when 
nearly all have gone up, set the bees at one side 
and open the old box liHe by prying off one side, 
so as to expose the flat sides of the combs. Then 
cut the combs out one after another, and laying 
them upon a soft cushion of some kind; cut them 
to fit snugly, and tic them into several of the 
frames of a movable comb-hive. The combs may 
be tied into the frames by fastening splints on 
each side, or by winding strings or AA'ire round and 
round, which are removed after the bees fasten the 
combs to the frames. Arrange the combs as nearly 
in the same relative position that they had originally 
as possible. Finally, shake the bees upon the top 
frame and put down the cover. Injury may happen 
to the brood if this be done in the open air; hence 
the hive should be removed to the Avorkshop. Put 
nCAV hives and old ones in order for use. 
All filth and refuse, dead bees, etc., must be care¬ 
fully cleaned out, and tlie bottom boards kept 
clean. Salt sprinkled under the hives Avill keep 
away the ants, and the moth Avorms must be sought 
out and killed. Wrens, if their boxes are set near, 
or among the hives, Avill help keep moths in check. 
Study carefully the progeny of Italian queens; see 
Avhich have the brightest colors, and AA'hich queen 
is best to select as the mother of ncAV queens for 
“Italianizing” your stock, or for improving the 
breed, if it is already Italianized. There is a great 
difference in queens, and the stock Avhich contains 
the best one should lack nothing—neither bees 
nor honey, nor empty brood cells for her to lay in ; 
and according to the needs of your apiary, she 
should be furnished with Avorker or AAuth drone 
comb in Avhich to lay. With proper care, the Ital¬ 
ianizing of an ajAiary may proceed A^ery rapidly. 


CoUl Grapery* 

April is usually the month for uncovering and 
putting up the vinek In order to insure an CAmn 
breaking of the buds along the Avhole length of the 
vine, it is not put up in place at once, but is sus¬ 
pended so that the upper end shall bend downAvard, 
and the whole vine hang in the form of a boAV. 
This counteracts the tendency of the upper buds 
to get the advantage of the lower ones. AVhen all 
have t.aken an equal start, Avhich can be secured by 
altering the curvature of the A’ine, and the shoots 
have groAAm 3 or 3 inches long, the vine may be put 
in place. Fork OA-er the inside borders and syringe 
the house thoroughly. If any injury has happened 
to the Aunes in Avinter, Avhich Avill be indicated by 
cracking and bleeding, and a failure of the upper 
buds to start, the A'ine must be cut back, and .a 
strong loAver shoot selected to be trained in place 
of the A'ine cut aAvay. Keep the temperature of 
the house at about 65° until near the end of the 
month, Avhen it may increase to 70° or 80°, and the 
syringe bo used to Avet all parts of the house and 
Adnes, morning and CA'cniiig. Avoid sudden 
changes of temperature Avithin the house. 


Iiiterestins* Fniig:i*aitioBi. StsLtistics 
for 1866. —During 10 months, from Jan. 1st to Oct. 
31st, 1866, there arrived at the port of NeAV York aione 
209,723 Emigrants or New Settiers from different 
parts of the Old World—much the largest proportion of 
them from Germany, Ireland and England—as folloAvs; 

Jfm..l0,861 I Mar..14,204 I Ma5'..41.550 I July..29,322 I Sep..1.1.483 
Feb.. 6,108 I Apr..20,418 | June.34,183 | Aug..17,438 | Oct..19,597 

The destination of these netv comers is also interesting. 
Largo numbers stop in New York City, and are set doAvn 
to this State, though many of them aftertvards move on 
AvestAvard and to NeAV England. Why Indiana received a 
greater number than any other State is not clear to us. 
So far as ascertained, their destination was as folloAvs: 


Ngav York....93,565 

Indiana.22,893 

Pennsylvania.21,843 

Illinois.....19,995 

Ohio..11,147 

Massaclnisetts.10,719 

Wisconsin.7,983 

Ncav Jersey.... 6,988 

Missouri. 4,266 

loAva .3.973 

Michigan.3,.515 

Connecticut... 8,361 

Minnesota.3,247 

Utah. 3,C82 

-Kliode Island. 2,124 

Maryland. 1.628 

Canada...1,561 


California.1,465| Mississippi. 


KentuclvV.1,430 

New BrunsAvlck, 

.50 

Virginia. 

897 

Ore.gon. 


Dist. Columbia. 

799 

Nova Scotia. 

85 

Tennessee. 

496 

Colorado. 


Kansas. 

418 

Arkansas. 


Louisiana. 

394 

South America.. 

20 

Maine. 

311 

AVest Indies. 

15 

Vermont. 

221) 

Mexico. 

11 

DelaAvare. 

206 

British Columbia.lO 

Georsria. 

193 Florida. 

8 

NeAV Hampshire 

169 Pr. Edward’s Isl. 

6 

South Carolina. 

148 Central America. 5 

North Carolina. 

136 Cuba. 


Nebraska. 

97 Nevada. 


Texas. 

86 Australia. 


Alabama.. 

58 Idaho. 
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A M E U I C A N A G U I C I L T I U I S T . 

Oka^ok Jcdd & Cot, Publishers, 41 Parle Row, N. Y. City. 

AN.vr.vi. SunsoRiiTio.v Tr.r.jis (always In advance): |liO 
c.»c!i for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.23 
each: Ten to nlnetceu copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, |1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 


Table of l*roniliiin<i and Tci 
For Volume 20—(ll'OT). 


. ^ Xnmbfr 
^5 qf Sub- 
gc ' tcribrrt 
•? SI required 

*4"' 


at 

$1.50 


They are Coming. 

Yes, 500 — GOO — 700 a day ! Wo refer to the sub¬ 
scription names for premium lists. During March our 
premium canvassers have been verj- active and very fue- 
eei^ful, and wo have been sending out at a rapid rate the 
good premiums offered in the table (next column.) 

Many lists of names partly flilcd during December, Jan¬ 
uary and February, have been completed, and many new 
premium clubs have been started and part of Uiem al¬ 
ready filled. The work can go on just as well all 
tlirou:;li .V|>rll. The supply of premiums is un¬ 
limited, and almost everybody desiring it, can get one or 
more valuable articles. All that Is needed to get a 
subscriber in every family, is, to show the paper, explain 
that it is the most bcantlfhlly Illustrated Paper In the 
country, and yet published at less than half the cost of 
otlier P. rialicals and Illustrated Journals, while its read¬ 
ing matter is all carefully prepared and very instructive 
and useful. It costs less than half a cent a day ! In most 
places the eggs from a single hen would pay the sub¬ 
scription. Each subscriber gets during the year, for only 
$1.50, a great volume of about -i.'iO largo pages, con¬ 
taining over Ten Thousand Dollars tcorth of original En- 
yratingt, besides reading matter that costs nearly or quite 
Fifteen Thousand Dollars.' In a multitude of cases re¬ 
ported to ns, single hints In this paper have been worth 
scores of dollars, and often hundreds. 

• 2\o\v, look over our premium list, clumse the 

premium you would like, take a copy of the paper, sally 
out among neighbors and friends, in your own neigh¬ 
borhood and elsewhere (Jor premium clubs need not be 
all at one poet-qglce), and in a brief time the desired num¬ 
ber of subscribers can be gathered, and the premium 
secured. A full description of the premiums will be sent 
free to any one desiring It. Any Specimen ntimlHirs, 
cards and show bills needed, will be supplied free. 

Wo take so -murh pntns to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parlies. Every thing we send out as a 
vremiiim is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 

Old and new subscribers count in premium list.s. 

Our premiums arc standard articles, and enough 
can t)e obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 

As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send tiieni 
along, th.at the su!)scrll>crs may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwardcl, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping .accounts, send 
with each list of names, the exact subscription money. 

Ilemlt In Posl-Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
N. Y. City ; if tlicse can not be had, register money letters. 

HP* Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked wilE>( sent in. (We can notc.ount otiicrs.) 

1"^ Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. .Vo charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty- 
three Premiums, Mom. 1, 2^ G, and from 29 to 32^ 
and from -10 to 7 5 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail ,— The. other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified 


Open to nil—\o Coiiipctit ion. 

A'o. Fames of Premium Articles. _ 

1—Garden ,<!eedsfnra Family (40 kinds) 00 13 
a—Flower Seeds for a Fimtiy (lOO kinds) 00 13 

3— .yursery Stock (Any kinds desired) .$-.*0 00 80 

4— Iona Grape Vines (I’i of \o. 1).flBOO 27 

a—Concord Grape Vines (too qf Xo. l)...f!12 00 19 

6— Japan Lilies (12 Jinibs) . $C 00 15 

7— Sewing Machine ( iVheeler <t mison ),.. }«5 Co 00 

H—Sewing Machine (Grorer d- Paler) .$55 OO' 60 

•J—Sewing Machine (Singer’s Tailoring) ..$S0 00 SO 

Ky—Sewing Machine (Florence) .$03 00 70 

II—.Veirf«(7 Machine (Willcoxd: Gibbs) .$.">5 00 TO 

Vi—Sewing Machine (Howe's) .$00 00 07 

Vt—Mashing Machine (Doty's) ...- .$14 00 21 

l-\—Clothes iVringer (Pest—Universal) .$10 00 18 

I V-7>a Set (Hart's best Silver Plated) .$50 00 TO 

\(\—Casters and Fruit Iktsket (do. do.) _$;!0 00 44 

n—Ire or M'ater Ihtcher (do. do.) _$18 00 27 

IH—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.) _$7 50 17 

Vi—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. <fo.)....$15 00 22 

Hi—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....$15 00 22 

it—Piano (Pest Stelnway .foil’s T-octareifoin 00' 520 
ii—.1Ielodeon,5-octare(O.AJh'lnceitCo.’s)$112 00] 138 

i'.i—Melotieon. i-octace (do, do.) .$67 00 78 

H—Ixidies’ Gold H’atcA (PeautifuD. .$100 00! 130 

iTy—.'tilver Tl'dtcA ( Valuable. 'J'lme Keeper )..50 i 48 

ifl—Double Parrel Gun (Very^nood) .$.30 00 1 46 

'i7—.fencer'sPreech-loading^jle(Hiinting)tS^i 00 1 70 

iH—Tool Chest (First Quality qf Tools) _$14 50] TO 

'i9—Case qf Mathematical Instruments .$9 00 18 

'.tii—Case qf Mathematical Instruments .$15 00 ' 2'2 

'.it—Morton's Pest Xo.DGold I'en (Silver Case)$l) 75 i 14 
'.ii—Morton's Pest No.bGold Pen(SilverCase)k) 50 11 

',Vi—Paromtter (iVootinffs Mercurial) .$18 00 ' 27 

til—Par 0 meter (M'oodr'iiJTs Mercurial)....$12 00', 19 


tis—Puckeye. Mowing Machine, Xo. 2.. 


$125 00' 150 


.'hi—.4 Hen’s Patent Cylinder Plow, etc .$20 50 ! 

til-The Aquaiins or M’ater Thrower .$11 00; 

tiH—.American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) .$.^0 001 

SU — Worcester'sGreat Illustrated Dictionury$\2 00 j 
.Any Pack Volume Agriculturist 
41—.-Inj/ Two Pack Volumes do. 

4i—.Any Three do. 

‘Iti-Any Four do. 

4i—.Any Fire do. 

4ii—Any Six do. 

40—.Any Seven do. 

47—.4ny Eight do. 

4'i—.Any XJfie do. do. 

4 9- VoU. XVI to .rxV 
liO—Any Hack Vo. lire Agriculturist 
rjt—Any Ttco Hack i'oliimes do. 

Hi—.Any Three do. do. 

Hti—.Any F^ir do. do. 

r>4 — .Any Fme do. 

.'i.'i —.Any Six do. 

HO—Any Seven do. 

HI-Any Eight do. 

H'i—.Any Xine do. 


Vi—Vols. XVI to XXV 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do¬ 

do. 



—OeuMte Ftiri)in\ 00 


01 —Dow niug* 8 Ln u dncitpe Garden C g 
Cwm minaH <£■ MiUer'e Archiier.t. 
.1 J^IO library {Your Choice).. 


O l—.l $15 IJbrary 
J $‘4() IJbi'ary 
Grt—.1 Library 
07—.! Library 
OH—/I Ubrary 
OU-.t 1*10 Jeibrary 

70— .*1 s l.'i Library 

71— .1 ^‘iO IJbrary 
7-4—J 400 IJbrary 
7;i—.t H7 .‘» IJbrary 
7A—A §IOO IJbrary 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

€to. 

do. 

do. 


87 

87 

97 

90 

6:» 

45 

210 

210 

8‘>0 

270 

210 

270 

70 

58 

2».% 

140 

90 

50 

75 

75 

1.5.50 

400 

295 

400 

1.58 

1.50 

275 

190 


42 

35 
90 
TO 

4.50 

100 

65 

32.5 

65 

20 

29 

88 

47 
54 
61 
68 
74 
80 
86 
24 

36 

48 
TO 
71 
82 
92 

Ki2 

110 

no 

70 

40 

TO 

M 

65 

106 

I'.'S 

114 

162 

177 

195 

207 

2:17 

2s'2 

.300 


$6 50 i 

“ $10 00 : 

« . $10 00 
55 $15 00 
5 j; $ >'l 00 : 
ig. i25 00 
$30 00 
$35 0.) 

CS $10 00 
2^ $15 00 
= = $.50 00 
$TO 00 
S $7.5 00 
•7 $100 00 

7.5—A I'iioice of Good /looks (See Terms below.)] 

7(i—Sewing Machine (Finkle ,t Lyon) .$60 TO 

7 i^One Dozen I^kel Lanterne.. .$9 00 , 

For Full Domorlptlon of the several premiums 
sec October Agricultueist, pages .349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriplive List, which will be furnished free and post¬ 
paid. Wc have room lierc for only tlic following : 

:\o. «a fo r I—<iJoo«l Ubrarit-M.—These 
can be selected by tlie recipients, from any of tlie books 
named in the li-st in this column. The books will be 
delivered free of cost, by mail or express. 

> 0 . 7.»—CiJou<*ral ISrsolc I»roiiiiiiisi.— 

Anyone not desiring the specific. Hook premiums, 63 to i4, 
on senillng any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from file list (below), to the amount of 10 rents 
for each subscriber sent al $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each : or to tlie amount of CO cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 2b or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 


Downing’s Country Houses.. . 8 00 

Downing’s I.andscapc Oardening (newKdltlou)....'.!’.! 6 50 

Downing’s Fruits aiul Fruit Trees of America. 8 00 

Downing’s Rural Essays. 5 oO 

Eastwoou on Cranlierry. 75 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Gulcie!...'I."1 50 

Flax Culture. . 50 

Fear (Culture.1 25 

I lint s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 2 50 

French’s Farm Drainage. 1 50 

Fuller’s Grape Culturlst, (Revised Edition). 1 50 

Fuller’s Strawberry Culturlst. 20 

Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. 1 50 

Gray’s How Plants Grow.. 1 25 

Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons In one Vol. 4 00 

Guenon on Milch Cows. 75 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plaln4.00, col’d 5 00 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Xos., in 2 Vols. Each 1 50 

Herbert’s Hints to Ilorsekeepors.. 1 75 

Hop Culture. 40 

Husmann’s Grapes and 5Vine. 1 50 

.lohnston's Agricultural Chemistry. s 1 75 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural (ilicmistry. 1 .50 

•Johnson’s (Prof. S. 5V.) Essaj’s on Manures. 1 25 

Langstroth on Honey Bee. 2 00 

Leueliar’s How to Build Hot-Houses. 1 .50 

Mayliew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor,. 8 50 

Mayhew's Illustrated Horse M.anagement. 8 50 

Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping lor Farmers. 90 

Blanks for do. do. . 1 20 

Miles on the Horse’s Foot. 75 

My Farm of Edgewood. 1 75 

My Vineyard at Lakeview. 125 

Korton’s Scientltlc Agriculture. 75 

Onion Culture...-. 20 

Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) TOc.paper.. 30 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 75 

Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson. 1 25 

Pedder's Land Measurer. 60 

Qulnby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (nkw) . 1 50 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry_,. 1 50 

Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 1 00 

Rivers’Miniature Fruit Garden. 1 00 

Richard.son on tlie Dog, paper 30c.cloth.. 60 

Rural Annual, by Joseph Harris. 25 

Saundere’Domestic Poultry (nkw), paper, 40c., bound 75 

Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book. 75 

Scribner’s Ready Reckoner.; . 80 

Sklilful Housewife .. *- 75 

Stewart’s (John) Stable Book. 1 50 

Thompson’s Food of Animals. 1 00 

Tobacco Culture. 25 

Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual. 1 50 

AVarder’s Hedges and Evergreens. 1 50 

Watson’s American Home Garden. 2 00 

Woodward’s Country Homes. ITO 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 1 5JJ 

Yonatt and >fartln on Cattle. 1 ^ 

Youatt on the Hog. ^ 

Youatt on Sheep.%. ^ w 

Youmans’ Household Science. « .40 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
March 15, 1807, and also for the same month last year: 


1 . 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

[For sale at the ofilce of the Agi^ullurist, or they will bo 
forwarded by mall, post-paU, on receipt of price. tlT All 
these are included in Our Premiums. Xos. C3 to 7j. above. 

Allen 

American Agricultural Annual, 18i'.7. paper, 56c.; cloth ^ 
Allen’s Disciises of Domestic Animals,. ' V” 


•s a. F.) Rural Archltcctiire .. 

’H (R. L.) American Farm Book.. ...••• t 

•Icon Agricultural Annual, I81.1. paper, 50c.; cloth e 

.miuii’s Disciises of Domestic Animals... . . t w 

American Horticultural Annual, 186(, paper, oOc.; cloth \ m 
A merican Bird .. 

A _T 7 /^oa r'lilf tifluf _ .. 


American Rose Culturlst 

American Weeds and ITscful Plants. „ 

Architecture, by Cummings <fc illllcr. 

Barry’s Fruit Garden ... ‘ 

Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion.. 

Bement’s Rabbit FanchT. 

Breck’s New Book of Flowers. 

Bulst’s Flower Garden Directory. t 

ii.vio$*a G'nmiiv Kitohcii . i 


Bulst’s Famli.v kitchen Gardener 

Burr’s Vegetables of America. ... 

Chorlton’s Grnpe-Grower s Guide. 

Cofibetfs American Gardener........ 

Cole’s (S. W.) American I rult Book. 

Cole’s Veterinarian...^.... . 

Dadd's Modern Horso Doctor...... . 

Dadd's (Geo. II.) American Cattle Doctor. ^ 

UorandGtin (Hooper’s).paper,80c..,.cloth.. W 


57,000 124,000 

Pye. Parley. 
516000 928.000 

817,000 406,000 


TBAXSACrriOXS at tub xkw-yokk markbts. 
Rkceipts Flour. Wheat. Com. Pye. Harley. Oats. 
22davst/,ism’thll1.0TO 91.000 ITO.IWO 15.000 47,500 76.000 

24 daystaift m'tlil01,000 95,000 14,000 3,000 

Flonr. Wh^at. (,om. 

22 (lavs 1/;(S month, 161.560 1,5(15.000 
24 days (a»t nioutli, 1^,000 51a,000 99a,000 

3 Comparison irlth same period at this time last year. 
Ubcrii’ts Flour. Il7/ea(. Corn. Kye. Parley. Oats. 

22 (lavs 1S<'.7....111.000 91.000 139,000 15,000 

21 dilys 1800....117.000 13,700 101.000 8,400 

Salks. Flour. Wheal. Com. Pye. Parley. 

22dav8lS07. 101,000 l,5('i.5,000 236.000 516,()0q 928,000 

24 days 1S6C..... 261,000 64(,000 


47,500 76,000 

93,000 131,000 


SmIoDO 189,900 181,000 


Exports f rom Xew York, Jan. 1 to March 15. 


Flour. 
71 793 
i86(i!... !210|29.5 
1365.274,759 


1867 


Wheat. 

18,r,86 

67.7110 

128,960 


1,.342.249 
1,265,887 
101,046 


Pye. 

114,893 

79,772 

141 


Oats. 

4.3,961 

192,271 

16,043 


Barley. 

525,657 


Gold has declined since onr last from 140^^ to 133, lead- 
in" to corresponding depression in most flnauci.al and 
commercial values. Within the past few days it has been 
more freely dealt in by speculative buyers at rising 
prices, thus stimulating business in other departments.. .. 
The month under revieiv, (February 10 to March la,) 
opened with a dull and heavy market for neariy all kinds 
of Breadstuffs. Liberal receipts of Flour and W heat from 
California Infiuenced prices unfavorably, making holders 
ea"er to sell and buyers reluctant to purchase more than 
was necessary to supply pressing wants. Subsequently Hie 
demand improved, fostered, in part, by more encouraging 
foreign news, which led to rather extensive export 
operations, especially in Com. Prices rallied pretty 
sharply, and toward the close the tendency ivas upnard. 
The principal receivers evince less disposition to press 
supplies on the market, and less anxiety to realize at th^e 
ruling figures, as they generaliy look for the establish 
ment of even better rates, in view of the cm rent light 
arrivals and the gradual absorption of the stocks availa¬ 
ble at this center... .Provisions have been much brisker, 
and hog products firmer in price. Beef has been steadj. 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs have favored buyers decidedly 
Cotton has been more freely ofTered and more sought 
after at reduced quotations, closing with partially renewed 
firmness Wool has advanced 2c.(g)5c. ^ ft since the 
nassa"c of the Wool Tariff, so-.called, hut at the improved 
prices” trade has been very moderate... .Hay has been 

pcarce and, stiffly hold, with a fair inquiry, partly tor ex- 
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[April, 


port ...Hops, Seeds and Tobacco bare been compara¬ 
tively quiet at about previous figirres. ' 

: CUKRKNT AVhOLESALK PKICKS. 

Feb. 16. March 15. 


Prick op Gold. 13G^ 

Flour—S uper to E.vtra State $3 90 (<|ll 85 
Super to Extra Southern..,. 10 69 .fiO 


9 90 @16 25 
11 85 @15 00 
8 90 @10 10 
7 00 @ 8 00 
@ 5 75 
@ 3 25 
@ 3 00 
@ 1 15 
@ 1 12 
@ 63 

67 @ 69 

‘ @ 1 30 
@ 1 25 
@ 1 85 
@ 1 90 
@ 1 50 


134 .^ 

$8 60 @12 40 
10 30 @16 50 
10 00 @16 50 
12 00 @14 50 
8 65 @10 15 
6 80 @ 8 00 
4 90 @ 5 50 
2 90 @ 3 25 
2 00 @ 3 10 
1 11 ® 1 14 
1 13 @1 15 
62 @ 69 

72 
1 35 
@ 1 25 
_ 1 85 
1 50 @1 95 
1 20 @ 1 KO 


70 
1 20 


1 45 


Extra IVestern 

Extra Gcne.see..... 

Superfine tVesteru...... ... 

Rye Flour. 

CoRii Meal. 4 90 

AVHE.A.T—All kinds of White. 2 90 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 2 00 

Corn—Y ellow. 1 10 

Jlixed...;. 1 10 

Oats—W estern . 59 

State 

Rye...... 115 

Barley... 80 

Hay—B ale 1? 100 ft. 1 35 

Loose... 1 50 

Straw, ^ 100 lb. 1 00 

Cotton—M iddlings, IR Jb_ 

Hops—C rop of 1866, fl B). 

Feathers—L ive Geese, a. 

Seed—G lover, ^ a ... 

Timothy. Ifl bushel..-.. 8 20 

Flax. W bushel... 2 50 

Sugar—B rown, a. 

Molasses. Cuba, ftgl.. 

COFPEE—Rio,(Gold price)i!l a 
Tobacco, Kentucky, &c., V a. 

Seed Leaf, a. 

Wool—D omesticFleece,?! a. 

Domestic, pulled, ?? a. 

California, unwasiied,. 

Tallow. a .. 

Oil Cake—^ ton. 

Pork—M ess, ^ barrel_... 19 6' 

Prime, barrel 

Beef—P lain mess. 12 00 

Lard, in barrels, ^ a.., 

Butter— tvestern, ^ a 

State, ?ta. 

Cheese.... 

Beans—^ bushel. 2 2i 

Peas—C anada. bushel. 

Eggs—F resh, ^ dozen_.... 

Poultry—F owls, a. 

Turkeys, ^ a. 

Potatoes-M ercers, f) bbl... 

Peach Blows, barrel. 2 25 

Potatoes—B uckeye, bbl.. 

Apples—?! barrel. 3 50 

Cr,ANBERKIES, 

New Yoi'lc Yive Stoclc Marlcets.- 


S3 

@ 

80 

@ SIX 

85 

@ 70 

85 

@ 70 


® 80 

78 

@ 9.5 

13 


12M® 14)4 

8 20 

@ 3 65 

8 63 

@ 4 00 

2 50 

@ 2 85 

2 80 

@ 3 00 

9 

@ 12K 

9>4@ 12)4 

40 

® 55 

43 

® .55 

15X@ 19 

15)4® 19 

4 

® 22 

4)4® 22 

3 

@ 60 . 

3 

@ 65 

40 


40 

@ 70 

80 

® 55 

80 

@ 58 

22 

® 40 

22 

@ 42 

11 

@ IHi 

lOX® 11)4 

51 00 

@55 00 

53 50 

@55 00 

19 62 

@20 75 

14 00 

@22 50 

16 62 

@17 00 

17 00 

@18 00 

12 00 

@18 00 

12 00 

@18 00 

11 

@ 13 

. 12 

@ 13X 

15 

® 85 

12 

@ 32 

28 

@ 45 

25 

@ 45 

9 

® 21 

10 

@ 20 

2 23 

@ 3 .50 

2 75 

@ 3 50 

1 40 

@ 1 ,50 

1 40 

@ 1 50 

46 

@ . 52 

26 

@ 29 

17 

@ 19 

17 

@ 22 

18 

@ 20 

20 

@ 24 

2 50 

@ 2 73 

3 00 

@ 3 25 

2 25 

@ 2 75 

2 25 

@ 3 75 

2 00 

@ ^ 25 

2 00 

@ 2 23 

3 50 

@ 8 00 

3 50 

@ 7 50 

23 00 

@28 00 

17 00 

@22 00 


The supply during the past four weeks has been only 
moderate as is shown in the following table of receipts: 


WEEK ENDING. 

Beeves. Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Feb’y. 19.. 

Feb'y. 26 .. 

March 5. 

March 12. 

.-4,714 68 

..4,463 94 

....6,189 69 

.5,018 72 

537 

606 

646 

702 

1.5.838 

9,967 

18,050 

13,000 

15.250 

13,790 

13,900 

10,860 

Total in four Weeks. 

. ,.20,384 303 

2^491 

56,843 

59,800 

Average per Week .. 5.090 76 

do. do. last Month 4,737 62 

do. do. prev's Month. 4,840 60 

623 

510 

436 

14,211 

19,753 

17,270 

14,950 

11,345 

19,850 

Average per Week, 1866.5,718 94 

, do. do. do. 1865 . 5,255 118 

do. do. do. 1864. 5,161 145 

do. do. do. 1863. 5,150 129 

1,200 

1,500 

1,511 

694 

20,000 

10,091 

15,315 

9,941 

13,000 

11,023 

12,676 

21,670 

Total in 1866. 

Total in 1865. 

Total in 1864. 

Total in 1863. 

..298,880 4,885 

..267,609 7,603 

62.420 
77,991 
75,621 
' 85,709 

1,040,000 

836,733 

782,462 

519,316 

672,000 

573,197 

660,270 

1,101.617 


The heavy snow storms reduced the supply of animals 
materially, the last half of February... .Beef Cattle 
run more than a thousand head below last year’s weekly 
average. Prices went up correspondingly, the best reach¬ 
ing fully 18c. ffi), estimated dressed weight, the last 
week in February, hut fell hack lc.@i;4c. ^ Jb, (March 
5th,) and continue about the same this week—viz: 
1614c.®17c. for first quality cattle, and 17;4c. for a few 
extras ; medium good qualities 16c., fair to inferior 1514c. 

@,14l4c.; low grades, 12c.@14c_ Mllcli Cows are in 

very little demand here. A really good milker with her 
young calf by her side, and sure of being sold for no de¬ 
fect, will bring $80<^$90, calf included, where a pur¬ 
chaser happens to come along, and an occasional fancy 
animal goes at $100 and upwards; hut the most of the 
sales are at $75@$70 for fair animals, and $65®$50 for in¬ 
ferior to lowest grade.. ..Veal Calves have been sell¬ 
ing well, 13c.@14c. i? fl) live weight for the best grades, 
hut the seizure Dy the Sanitary Police of some 600 car¬ 
casses of dressed young calves has turned the appetites 
of most persons against veal, and 12c.@13c. are the high¬ 
est present rates, with plenty of sales at 10c.@llc. for 
common, and. 9e, and below for poor. It will he useless 
hereafter to sencl a calf here under four or five weeks old 
at least—Slieep.—The new tariff on wool is leading 
farmers to keep their sheep, to get the spring clip of wool, 
and our markets are scantily supplied. Prices have rap¬ 
idly advanced to 9)4c.@10c. ^ fi) live weight for good 
sheep; 10 ) 40 .(^ 10 ) 40 . for extras, and 9c.@7)4c. for in¬ 
ferior to poorest....liive Hogs advanced materially 
two or three weeks ago, but with warmer weather ap¬ 
proaching, with the Lent season present, and with fair 
supplies, the market is declining. The latest sales stand 
at 7f4c,@8)4c. ^ ft live weight, for the different grades. 


Hop Cwltiirc.—There is increasing interest 
taken in this crop, which is frequently so profitable. We 
cannot better satisfy our readers than by referring them 
to our little manual of hop culture, for which see hook 
list. The authors of the prize essays will be able to give 
information as to how and where seta may he obtained. 



Ckmtaining a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we thiow into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

speciaia to AOVBRTISERS.— 

Owing to the greatly increased circulation of the Ameri¬ 
can Agriculturist, it is necessary to send the paper to 
press much earlier than formerly, in order to have the 
numbers reach all subscribers by the first of the month. 
For this reason, to insure the insertion of an advertise¬ 
ment, send it in by the lirsit of the month preceding puhli- 
cation,and never later than the 10th. Advertisers will please 
make a note of this, to prevent future disappointment. 

No Plants for Sale. No Seeds for Sale. 
No Cuttings for Sale.—We wish we had a thousand acres 
with hundreds of people with nothing to do hut make 
cuttings, save seeds, and do all sorts of kind things. But 
the trouble is we havn’t, and if we were to supply all the 
grafts of the BeurrC Clairgeau pear that have been asked 
for, our one tree would only, serve as a bean-pole. So 
with seeds; we notice a plant, and hundreds of people 
think we have seeds to sell or give away. We are not in 
the nursery or seed business, but have only private 
grounds for our own amusement and instruction. The 
dealers advertise, and each nursei-yman or seedsiuan is 
supposed to have a general assortment. Will our Mends 
just see how impossible it is to answer their many 
requests for plants, cuttings, seeds, and the like ? 

Americaii. Pomologfy.—Part 1. Ap¬ 
ples, by Dr. J. A. Warder.—To pomologists a work by 
Dr, Warder will need no commendation. Though a citizen 
of Ohio, he is so sure to be at any pomological gathering, 
be it East or West, that the Avhole country claims him, 
and if any one has a right to entitle his work American 
Pomology it is certainly Dr. Warder. The present is the 
first instalment of a work that will cover the whole 
ground. The author has taken the “ bull by the horns,” 
and attempted to bring apples into something like order. 
We leave criticism of the work to other hands, and con¬ 
tent ourselves with giving an idea of its contents. This 
volume has over 750 pages, the first 375 of which are de- 
5mted to the discussion of the general subjects of propaga¬ 
tion, nursery culture, selection and planting, cultivation 
of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like. The re¬ 
mainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. With 
the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to de¬ 
cide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new 
and promising sorts have prominence. A list of selec¬ 
tions for different localities by eminent orchardists is a 
5'aluahle portion of the volume, while the Analytical 
Index or Catalogue Haisonne, as the French would say, 
gives evidence of a fearful amount of labor. This dif¬ 
fers from any fruit hook heretofore published in this 
country, in presenting a classification of apples. The au¬ 
thor gives principal European systems and modestly puts 
forth his oivn to he tested by practice. He divides ap¬ 
ples into four classes, according to their forms. Each 
of these classes is suh-divided by other obvious charac¬ 
ters, and it would seem that any apple described in the 
hook might be easily identified. Should this stand the 
test of experience it ivill prove a great advance in pomol- 
and we trust it will be given a trial. Fruit-growers 
5vill welcome this hook as a valuable and long-wished for 
addition to pomological literature, and it will prove 
equally useful to the novice and the experienced orchard- 
ist. The work has 293 illustrations, and is printed on 
good paper, well bound, and sent by mail at $3. Ready 
on April 1st, or shortly after. 

S. S. Quc^tioit-Xtoolcis—Advance in 
Price.—The manufacturers find it necessary, in order 
to cover cost, to increase the price of “ Lessons for Every 
Sunday in the Year" to 15 cents per copy. They are still 
the cheapest books in the market, however. The postage 
is 4 cents per copy, or 3 cents each in parcels |of ten or 
more. We send full sample copies, (Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4,) 
post-paid, for 75 cents. 

A Horticultural “CJift Enter¬ 
prise,Several have sent us circulars of the “New 
England Vine Growers’ Association,” at South Norwalk, 
Conn., asking our opinion thereof. This circular, in brief, 
starts with the announcement that the object of the Asso¬ 
ciation is—we can’t use all their adjectives—the promo¬ 
tion of Grape Culture. It will receive “ subscriptions ” 
from everybody at $2 each. (It would’nt look well to say 
sell tickets.) For tliia $2, one gets 1 Iona, 1 Delaware, 
and 1 Concord grape vine. The circular says: “ This I 


being a discount from “Nursery prices,” which simply 
is not true. Besides these vines, a “subscriber” has a 
chance in the “award of premiums”—why not say lot¬ 
tery and he done with it ? These are : First, “ A farm of 
40 acres, title perfect; second, 15 acres of land near a 
thriving New England village.” We ivill not discuss the 
vagueness of these premiums as it is self evident. We 
have a letter frorq the secretary of this “Association” refer¬ 
ring to very respectable people. We advise him to get out of 
a disreputable scheme, or he will not he able to refer to 
some of these again. That precious humbug, the “ Or¬ 
phans’ Home Lottery,” leaves its slimy train behind it, and 
though it was countenanced by wives of ofiicers whose 
patriotism outweighed their discretion, it is now a com¬ 
mon hy-word of reproach. In behalf of horticulture we 
denounce this project, and beg every right-thinking man 
to withdraw his name from it. New England enterprise 
needs no such “stimulating” for any “ lucrative branch 
of husbandry.” (See catalogues.) Better that Connecticut 
should never hear grapes, other than on her State shield, 
than that their culture should be forced by a lottery, and it 
is “ only this and nothing more.” 

The Orape Ciiltiirist, by A. S. Fuller, 
New and Revised Edition, N. Y., Orange Judd & Co., 
1867.—When this work first appeared in 1864, and before 
the publishers of the Agriculturist had any interest in it, 
the following appeared in a notice on page 101, vol. XXHI: 
“ This treatise covers the whole ground of garden and 
5'ineyard culture, from starting the plants from eyes or 
cuttings, to the established fruiting vine. The whole is 
told in a plain style from the author’s own experience ; 
his system of pruning is very simple and easily under¬ 
stood, and the reasons are given for preferring it to others ; 
he, however, gives the other modes in practice and illus¬ 
trates the whole in a most liberal manner. * * * This 
most useful manual will be equally valuable to one who 
cultivates a single idne and to the vinyardist.” After 
three years, and having in the interval read all its suc¬ 
cessors, we cannot express its character better than to re¬ 
peat and emphasize this commendation. Mr. Fuller, in 
his writings, as well as in his nursery, tells the “ secrets,” 
as some consider them, of horticulture so freely that 
some grape-growers blame him. This, however, only 
gives him the strpnger hold on “the people,” for whom 
he writes, as is seen by the large sale that attends every 
hook that hears his name. The new edition is brought up 
to the present time by additions. Some parts have been 
entirely re-written and new illustrations added. It still 
continues to he the Grape Book. Price, $1.50 by mail. 

Hum1>n^ Plants, (Seeds, Etc.—At 

this season it is well to avoid all circulars and advertise¬ 
ments of wonderful com, and other seeds and plants, 
brought before the public just at the planting season, 
too late to admit of an inquiry into their real merits. 
We see several such things advertised with got np “ cir- 
tificates,” and have rejected sundry such advertisements 
offered at prodigious pay. Don’t waste money, time, 
soil, and labor on any of these before unheard of things. 

SENHRY HEHBEOS.— Hundreds of 
letters this month show great actirity among the “ Tick¬ 
et” and Circular operators. Many ask an immediate 
answer by letter, hut we cannot respond individually to 
half of them. Many swindlers, previously shown up by us 
are still inquired about. We cannot repeat all we have 
MTitten; those interested should look over our back 
numbers ; several hundred operators have been described 
within a year. We give below the present names of sev¬ 
eral operators, hut most of these names will soon be 
changed to others, if not already done. .Three or four 
men, like Tuttle and Todd, have used quite a num¬ 
ber of different names within two years past... .A huge 
swindle, with large plans and employing a great many 
clerks, was receptly started at 62 Broadway, under the 
name of the '■' Banhers' and Merchants' Grand Presentation 
Entertainment," ostensibly by “ Clark, Webster & Co.,” 
hut probably by a large Chicago operator, with J. D. 
Miller, the “ Sand River Petroleum Prize Co.” man. The 
police stepped in and seized an immense mass of circulars 
etc.,and nipped the swindling scheme, though about 20,000 
circulars had already gone out. All of these Gift Enter¬ 
prises, etc., are to he carefully avoided, no matter how 
pretentious or plausible, or how good an object they may 
pro/fess to he aiming at_W;e continue to receive circu¬ 

lars issued by Harris Brothers,” of Boston, offering a 
copy of the American Agriculturist to subscribers to the 
so-called “National Distribution,” alias lottery, for a 
home for disabled soldiers.' In October last we exposed 
this swindling concern. The managers have been 
put under “ bonds ” in the Boston Courts. As before 
stated, 5ve recognize no certificate issued by them.... A 
5’ile villain, calling himself “A. B. Canning, M. D.,” 
sends circulars to young men, and even to lads as young as 
13 years, offering disgusting books, instniments, etc. ^He 
refuses to deliver those things in person, and can only ha 
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reached by mail. Of course any such man would pocket 
any money sent him. If to be found, he should be summa¬ 
rily locked up. It is now positively unsafe for parents or 
guardians to allow any mall matter to go into the hands 
of young people without being previously examined... .A 
letter from South Carolina says the writer sent $10 to 
Whitman Jk Co., N. Y., for a lottery ticket, but can get no 
response—says further he has not the means to take tho 
Agriculturist. If he had invested $1.50 of the $10, in this 
Journal, its warnings would have saved him $S.50 sent 

to the bogus lottery man_ ITazard <f .Moors, 120 Broad- 

tvay, are grand fellows to ftimlsh watches ; they offer lO-l 
watches valued at $100 to $150 each, and a lot more at 
from $20 to $273 each, all for $12 each, to persons green 
enough to bite at their bait. Wc pity those who arc foolish 
enough to believe that these fellows will, for $12, fUmish 
watches worth any such money as they would make peo¬ 
ple believe. A hatfull of their tickets have been sent to 
us by subscribers—all calling for $13 to $17 watches on 
paying only $12. Could they not let us have one of those 
$.100, or $.125, or $150 tickets offered at the same price ? 
We hope our readers are too well informed to hazard 
any moon money with that properly named concern.... 
Oariand Co., (Todd.i 119 Broadway, right opposite the 
above, appropriate, on paper, the whole outside of a splen¬ 
did building. They have, inside, one room better Stted up 
than the rickety attics usually occupied by the grand 
establishments ” of the gift men. Moreover, “ Garland & 
Co.” strike for smaller fish tlian Hazard Jt Moore, and ask 
only $5 each for their $15, $45, $» and $35 watches, their 
$20 to $13 pistols, music boxes, vest chains, etc. Wo 
have tickets of thclr’s enough to get rich in an hour 
(“ over the left ”). Why, right here is one lot as a sam¬ 
ple : 16 tickcU calling for $5.33 valuation in watches, etc., 
all new articles, to be given us on paying $3 each, and $1 
more for each ticket—only $96 In all, or nearly six doUars 
for one !!! Good place this New York is: benevolent 
fellows Just do a large losing business to make other 
people happy—$55.S ” valuation ” all for $90 1 I We must 
cal! at 119 and 120 Bitwulway and get rich ; $6 for $1 will 
pay vastly better than publishing the Agriculturist. 
(IVhen it does, we’ll surely let our readers know, for these 
fellows have an unlimited supply, and wo want our read¬ 
ers to have oB tho good chances.).... .Ifarcus Grandin 
(grand humbug) locates his P. O. at Danville, N. J., and 
tries to imitate city swindlers. Having less rent to pay 
than on Broadway, he offers $110 watches for $5, and asks 
only 25 cents for tickets. We have lots of the fellow's 
tickets: 100 of these promise us $11,000 worth of gold 
watches fr r only $525.! 1 Our head is turned with the 
^prospective wealth ! iVhen wc get any of it we will tell 
our readers ; when they get anything but loss from Marcus 
Tullus, Cicero, Grandin, or any others of these ticket 
chaps,'will they please tell ns f.... Similar to the above 
arc the following; Mackay, Puff & Co., 81 Nassau street, 

N. Y., alias 333 Walnut street, Philadelphia.-Carey, 

Bonner * Co., 012 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, alias 333 


Broadway, N. Y., alias 4.S Exchange Bnilding, Boston.—r- 
Vlncent, Willis & Co., and J. BIreh & Co., Williamsburg, 

17 Y._^Richard .\yres & Co., 81 Nassau street, N. Y.- 

J. Hickling & Co, 119 Broadway, N. Y. -Jas. Prcndc- 

gast & Co”, 32 John street, N. Y.- Jason H. Tuttlk, 

Bevans, N. J., aUas natbrookvlllc, N. J., alias New York 
City, alias a good many other places, alias the express 
jjarcel swindler, alias Reeves & Co,, alias other names, 
ofiav the man who put “ U. S. Sanitary Commission ” on 
his different named envelopes, and was stopped by tho 
agent of tho U. S. Sanitary Commission, (see N. Y. City 
Police Reports,) alias one of the most extensive, various, 
and barefaced vlllians out of Jail, unless wc except L. 

Todd_Tho half dozen "■Doctors" inquired about in 

many letters before us, arc, every one of them, cither 
quacks or imposters, and by no means to be trusted with 
your money or health ...Tho so-called "Howard Asso¬ 
ciation ” of Philadelphia, is a myth, we repeat again, as 
persons keep asking about it... .Don’t trust your precious 
eyes to one of these advertising men who offer to cure by 
prescription or by instruments. If yon must yfw them your 
money, don’t use their apparatus or medicine. .Bew-arc 
of tho /n*and Mashing Compounds offered to 
and others....The low-priced sewing-machines of half 
a dozen kinds, offered with great display of claims and 
recommendations, are not worth buying. A pretended 
•• Company” in this city sends out worthless machines at 
$15 each We hear of cases where poor soldiers’ widows 
have been thus swindled out of money borrowed to help 
them to a machine to earn their living. The - et ® 
and Franklin” machine, of Boston, we know nothing 
about. K Pennsylvania subscriber complains that in 
order to get their improvements, he is required to buy a 
new machine—says the old one drops a stitch so often that 
it is worthless... Hundreds of Recipes for effective, but 
tUnzerous to clothes, washing compounds, for coffee ex¬ 
tracts, for making honey, etc., etc. Wc would on no ac¬ 
count invest a dime in any one of those sent to us. The 
same of recipes for making cheap oils, etc. The Ro.val 
Uuvauuz Lottery " was frilly exposed last May, page 1.2. 


— Cosmopolitan Art Association, for relief of soldiers, 

etc., is a humbug_“Manufacturers’ A.ssoclation,” 197 

Broadway, N. Y., offering $.10,000 prizes for $0, is a hum¬ 
bug_But space fails us to go through the long cata¬ 

logue of humbugs, vile publications, medicines, and in¬ 
struments, etc., etc., etc., now before us. No response 
given here, or by letter, in reference to any particular 
scheme, sent to us, implies that it is also a humbug. 

l*erHonrtl. —An Indiana correspondent asks; 
“ Mliat has become of A. S. Fuller, has he quit the nur¬ 
sery business ? I have not seen his card in the Agricul¬ 
turist for some months.”-When we last saw Mr. Ful¬ 

ler he went out of the door of 411’ark Row, with a bas¬ 
ket on his ann, contents unknown. Wc presume ho 
went directly to his present residence in Ridgewood, 
N. J. lie says he does not dare to advertise in the Agri¬ 
culturist, as a single advertisement made a demand for all 
the stock he could raise last year. Tlie same correspond¬ 
ent asks “ Who is Timothy Bunker 1” We thought every 
one knew he was Justice of the Peace at Hookertown, 
Conn. He is one of our valued contributors, and for all 
further particulars we must refer to Mrs. Sally Bunker, 
of Hookertown, who has enjoyed his acquaintance much 
longer than we have. 


llorsic Hay-rork Xrial.— A trial of 
lorse-hay forks was held under the auspiees of the Far- 
ners’ Club of the American Institute, on the farm of 
fosiah Macy, in the town of Rye. The trial continued 
wo days. Sixteen forks were tested, each one having a 
vclghed loatl of good hay to unload over the beam. Many 
lid the work very handsomely, while some failed, but in 
lur opinion more from bad management than from any 
nherent dilTlculty. Still there was a great difference in 
he forks. Of the “ forks ” presented there were but two 
cal forks ; five were Grappling Claws, and nine were har- 
>oons, or of similar construction. There was far too 
;rcat a difference in the weight of the loads and in the 
nanner in which they were loaded; and it was currently 
•eported and believed that while some of the exhibitors 
ook the loads furnished them without a question, others 
lad been sharp enough to be present early and load their 
)wn hay. The bare fact that the loads varied in weight 
‘rom 54t lbs. to 2.1S0 lbs., as reported, shows that there 
[vas no accuracy attempted. Blodgett’s Cat's-Claw Har¬ 
poon was first tried, and did very good work, impressing 
IS as favorably ns any harpoon fork. Sprouts’ Harpoon 
ind Hay Knife was better manipulated, and showed off 
l)cttcr than any of its class. Davidson’s Harpoon and 
Knife was not worked so well, but is a good implement, 
rhe Ames Plow Co.’s Harpoon Is of exeeedingly simple 
jonstructlon, appeared very well, but was not well work- 
Ed. Tliat harpoons arc better adapted to good long up¬ 
land hay, timothy or orchard grass predominating, is 
evident; the grappling forks or claws arc adaped, (if they 
have fingers enough,) to hay, straw, fine hay and even 
manure. They are heavier than the harpoons, but nearly 
as easily managed, and make cleaner work. We are sat¬ 
isfied that any effort to make them lighter by a reduction 
of the number of fingers below two on each side, and 
perliaps we should say three, is a damage to their cfll- 
clcncy. Raymond’s Grappling Fork was attached to a 
“ traveller,” called the “ Hick’s Car,” and did excellently 
well. There were other grapples which appeared well, 
but which, for some cause did not work very well. 
Plumb’s “Railway Hay Elevator and Carrier” is a sim¬ 
ple traveller furnished with an immense wooden headed 
fork with the handle set at right angles to the tines. It 
was a fixture of the bam, and though clumsy did good 
work The old Palmer (rcvolring head) Fork, a true fork 
also did its work very well. Before purchasing, a man 
must decide between the harpoons, taking big ‘ 
and tho trac forks, with their smaller grips. The Far¬ 
mers’ Club deserves the thanks of the public for 
this opportunity of seeing the hay pitchers all togethe , 
and manufacturers will be not the l^a^t beneflte^ 

The following is the report of awards . ^‘rst award 
in aass No 1 was given to “Palmer’s Excelsior Sicklc- 
tinedFork.” entered by Palmer & ' 

son New York: second prize, Class No. 1, to 
Champman, Utica, New York ; Second Hass, priz^e 
Harpoon Forks, to C. C. I^l^Agett, Watertown Jefferson 

County, New York ; second prize to S. C. & L. B. p i 
Muncy, Pennsylvania.” 

CsitalosfuoH, have been furnished 

with a large number, but our list of acknowledgments 
has been crowded out by the press of matter. 

?—Many have asked how can 
men affofd to pay the rates charged for ‘^Avertising in the 
American Agriculturist. First, wc may answer, that th s 
u the cheapest way to reach so many people. To merely 
vrint 100 000 large cards would cost at least $5 per tliou- 
^1 nr »J>0 to have the same card eleclrotjued, fas^ 


and distributed into 100,000 families, one in a place, costs 
one-fifth to one-tenth less than the bare* printing of 
the cards. The paper is seen by many others than the 
subscribers. Probably seldom less than 250,000 different 
families read the Agriadlnrist regularly. It would seem 
to be impossible that any man engaged in respects.blp 
business should not find among all these readers 
enough patrons wh^lso desire to find him, to make his 
business well pay the cost of an advertisement and a fair 
profit. Again: aside from the immense circulation of 
itself, making this the cheapest medium in the country, 
people liave confidence in the parties whose cards are ad¬ 
mitted into these columns and patronize them. Our rule 
is to admit none who are not believed to be entirely relia¬ 
ble, so that our readers may safely send their orders, if 
wanting the goods offered, and at the prices asked. There 
is also a great advantage in having the matter clearly 
printed, and permanently placed in the hands of subscri¬ 
bers, as most of them preserve the numbers to bind up, 
and the advertisements are printed in every edition is¬ 
sued. These considerations are fully appreciated by ad¬ 
vertisers, as our crow'ded columns bear witness (while 
several pages have been left out for want of room,) and 
we arc happy to know that “ I saw your advertisement in 
the American Agriculturist," is becoming a stereotyped 
phrase in many business establishments, from its frequent 
occurrence in letters received from all over the country. 


I*rize Essays on llonselccepiiig’.— 

Several competitors for the $100 prize have desired tho 
return of their manuscripts, upon the supposition that 
we had no further use for them. It is proposed to issue 
a volume on housekeeping, made up in part of selections 
from these essays. As soon as the editor, who has this 
matter in charge, finds time to make tlie selection, tho 
remaining manuscript will be returned to their authors, 
in all cases where they are desired. If any object to t’nis 
use of their essays, we shall return them immediately. 

Scnlding' l*cas to Kill tlie ling*.— 

This practice is good, but caution is advisable. Peas 
will stand boiling hot water, irrovided not more than a 
few quarts are scalded at a time and the amount of water 
is just about sufficient to cover them. A subscriber re¬ 
ports pouring boiling water over about two bushels of 
peas, and attributes the partial failure of tlie crop to 
this.—He is no doubt right. So much hot water retain¬ 
ed heat enough to both kill the bugs, and cook the peas. 

"WorlA* in Erepamtion.— We shall 
shortly publish a translation of Dr. Friederich Mohr’s 
Work on the Grape, the German title of which is “ J)er 
M'dnstock und der }Vei/i." That portion treating of the 
vine will only be issued at present. “ Horticola,” in a 
notice of tho original, in the Gardeners' Monthly says: 
“ IBs work docs not Interfere with any extant.” It is a 
setting forth of general principles upon the nnderstand- 
Inn- or”neglcct of which the success or failure of all cul¬ 
ture and training depend. We shall also sliortly publish 
a manual of Squash Culture, by the authority in such 
matters-James J. II. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass. 

How it Sells !—Gardening for Profit has 
had a remarkable run. Every land owner, whether of 
one lot or a faim, should have it. $1.50 by maxi. 


1C A'mericnii A'atiiralist.—The first 
’r is out. Wc welcome it as a long needed helper. 

ct Cellurs.—Harrison County, Ind. We 
;ereral appeals from the West-among others three 
he above-named county, for information regard 
;cr-tight cellars. The land, we presume, is flat and 
or holds water like a sponge, so wherever there is 
’it is of course filled. Well, the cure is very simply 
No one has any trouble in firm soil to “ 

fistern. All our friends have to do is to n^ake ff 

3 cisterns and put their houses over thenn Round 
us will bear great pressure from the ® ^ 

- ones will not, unless securely walled. * 

mrrare very la;ge. and water has access under them, 
•essure might lift the floors of the cellar^ in spots 
I oivLed by flagging with flat 

w“h" ;.ii. 

,, dean sand, make a ^o^cement mortar. 

'orsc Racing a$ Fairs.— Last autumn, 
: exertions were made to give a good start to an 
mral Society in Minnesota. Nothing but wan 
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of space prevented oiir responding to tlie recpxest to 
lend it our strong aid. Of the Fair held, a lady friend 
writes incidently I was sorry you could not visit us 

last fall, though I sr.spect you would not have heen 
pleased with the fair. The display was said to he very 
.creditable to our young State, hut like Tim Bunker’s 
State Pair, the jyrize money was mostly paid to horse 
racers; and the housewives, to whoso handiwork premiums 
were awarded, are obliged to content themselves with 
paper diplomas instead of the promised premiums. I think 
the effect will not be favorable to future fairs. Many say; 
‘ the horse jockeys take all the prizes; I will not try 
again.’—Last year I made 300 lbs. of premium butter from 
one cow, and husband proposed taking ‘ Cherry,’ her calf, 
and a crock of the butter over to the fair. He was too 
busy, however, and would have lost his laoor.” The peo¬ 
ple were too much occupied with the fast horses to pay 
any attenUon to such trivial matters as 300 lbs. of good 
butter from one cow, besides the family supply of milk.’ 

Xlie Itloaitlily Keport of tlae Agri¬ 
cultural Department for January contains 
several interesting and valuable articles. One on the 
“ Hate of Wages of Farm Laborers in the United States ” 
has been prepared with great labor and pains. There is 
also an important article on wool consumption, and one 
on the Eed Bug or Cotton Stainer, besides minor items, 
tables, etc. Now, why should not the people who are 
taxed for this publication, and are sufficiently desirous to 
get it,write for it and be supplied ?—They will be informed 
that the supply is exhausted. We claim that subscrip¬ 
tions should be taken at cost for this and similar publica¬ 
tions, and so all who wished could be supplied, provided 
they applied in advance ; 5 cents a number or 60 cents a 
year would more than cover the cost of printing, etc. 

I*rescril>iiig at a Distance.— The 

London Lancet- records a case of an Englishman, in this 
country, who, being seized with a renewed attack of an 
illness from which he had suffered at home, consulted his 
physician in London, by means of the Atlantic cable, a 
prescription was returned by the same channel. This is 
as in the olden times, when physicians wrote in cdbcdistics. 

l*eatt as Fad.—A word of caution is neces¬ 
sary to the enthusiastic people who are rushing into peat 
enterprises, buying peat machines and peat bogs at fab¬ 
ulous prices. Kemcmber Multicaulis and Petroleum. 
There is undoubtedly great wealth in our peat swamps. 
It is a question to be solved, whether they are worth 
more for manure, or for fuel. In estimating the value 
for fuel, it will not do to put a cord of uncondensed peat 
higher in value than a cord of wood. Then it is to be 
remembered that peat in drying shrinks into from to 
Ya of its original bulk, and the better the article the more 
shrinkage. If it costs three dollars a cord to manufacture 
peat and two dollars to get it to market, and wood is 
worth only four dollars a cord, you do not gain much by 
buying peat, or putting it into the market. This whole 
business is too much a matter of experiment for farmers 
to venture upon largely. It will be safer for capitalists 
to make the experiments. While the article is so valua¬ 
ble for manure, we should not advise haste in selling 
peat bogs, even at the high figures sometimes reportcch 

<vi.*apes —A Coi*i-ectioM.—^In our cata¬ 
logue of Grapes, in the Horticultural Annual, Roger’s 
Hybrids were omitted by the loss of a slip containing the 
notes. This omission occurs only in the first two thous¬ 
and, and is remedied in those printed since. That which 
Doct. Grant proposed to call “ Washington,” and is so 
recorded in the Annual, is to be known as Eumdan. 

^ Tlie ITIiiier Fliiin.—This variety is adver¬ 
tised as of “ excellent fiavor,” and “ never injured by the 
cxxrculio. ’ Can some one—not interested in its sale- 
give xxs an accoixnt of this plum, and its real valixe ? 

Keeping; Ficlcles in Salt.— M. Roberts. 

A quart of salt to a gallon of water will make a brine 
strong enoixgh. There is no danger of getting them too 
salt, as they will only absorb about so much, and the soak¬ 
ing befox-e putting into vinegar will take.it all out. The 
greening of pickles by putting them in a brass kettle is a 
custom much more honored in the breach than in the ob¬ 
servance. Pickles are made for the stomach rather than the 
eye, and shoxxld not be poisonous, that they may be green. 

Salt ill WHitewasIi.— Salt is a good addi¬ 
tion to whitewash, but if put into that used upon fences 
or buildings xvhich cattle can get at they will be likely to 
lick it off. Wash made of xvater lime is less glaring. 

Sorg-liiim Aiaeg-ar.—‘‘J. W. Y.,” says a 
good vinegar can be made from sorghum juice without 
evaporating, by letting it stand in the sun a few days, 
exposed as much as possible to the air. With the syrup 


at a dollar a gallon it is not a vei'y cheap source of vinegar. 
The skimmings are mixch cheaper as recommended in 
Feb. number, page 48. Why woxxld not the bagasse, or 
pi'csscd cane, treated in a leach like the apple pomace, 
make a good vinegar? Has this ever been tried? 

Hoe Falce. —Hawkey gives thefollowing: Mix 
a little salt with sifted meal, and pour boiling water upon 
it, sxxfixcient to dip the batter out on a common cooking 
stove griddle. This should bo tested by throwing a pinch 
of meal on it, and it is hot enough when the meal begins 
to turn brown. As soon as this is the case, dip the batter 
or mush out of the pan upoix the griddie untii it is covered 
all over exactly half an inch thick. Cook it with a lively 
fire, and when baked enough to turn vdthoxxt sticking, 
tlxm the cake over and bake it on the other side. 

Mice—How to get rid of tliem.— 

“ C. T. P.” Keep a good cat. Color not important. Set 
the common wire spring traps. Use any of the rat poisons 
made of phosphoric paste. Use arsenic spread on a paper, 
and mixed with meal—where nothing else can get it. 


Aemtilation. ia Houses. —Mrs. C. C. Al¬ 
len. See March No. Agriculturist. 1807, and Sept No., 1804. 

Marylawd Hccipe for Hams.— For 

one hundred pounds of hams, eight pounds of fine salt, 
two pounds of broxvn sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, 114 
ounces of potash, four gallons of soft water. The brine 
mxxst be boiled and cooled. The meat must be well 
washed before being cut up, then lie in a cool place for 
some days. Exxb each piece with, fine salt, and pack the 
xvhole doxvn. Let it remain two or throe days, according 
to the weather. The bi-ine should then be poured into 
the cask at the sides. Leave the hams six weeks in the 
brine. Take out and rinse in cold W'ater. Hang up to dry 
four or five days, then smoke with hickoi-y xvood. 

Corameal Hiidding —Mrs. L. A. Muller. 
—Txvo cups of cornmeal, one cup of grated bread, one 
cup of molasses, and one of sour milk, two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of butter, a half a teaspoonful of ginger, do. of cin¬ 
namon, one teaspoonful of baking soda, or a half a tea- 
spoonfixl of saleratus, three eggs ; after the batter is made, 
one cup of sliced apple—the apple must be of a kind that 
will cook quickly—and can be added or left out as prefer¬ 
red. Bake half an hour in a moderately hot oven. Cream 
and sugar for sauce, as any other is apt to alter the flavor. 

Cos-si MiiHins.— One and a half pint of corn- 
meal, a half pint of wdieat flour, one pint of sour or thick 
milk, two pints of sw'eet milk, txvo eggs, a small teaspoon¬ 
ful of salt, do. of baking soda. Bake twenty minutes in 
a tolerably hot oven. To be made up just before baking, 
and must be xvell beaten. If preferred, use an sweet nxilk, 
and raise with a tablespoonful of yeast. 

Newport Calce.— Three eggs, 1 quart of 
flour, 9 teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 1 of soda, 9 table¬ 
spoonfuls molted butter, 3 of sugar, 1 cup of milk. Bake 
in a long tin pan and cut in slices ; eaten hot xvith butter. 

Corn Hisciiit.— One and a half pint of cold 
nxush, one and a half pint of xvheat flour, one cup of but- 
tei-, nearly a pint of sour cream, a small teaspoonfixl of 
baking soda, do. of salt. First rixb flour and butter to¬ 
gether, then add mush, then the other ingredients. 

Hyc Mread.—“C. H.” wants a recipe. “A 
quart of xvater and as much milk. Txvo teaspoonfixls of 
salt and a teacup of Indian meal. A teacupfixl of home 
brexved yeast, or half as mxxch distillery yeast. Make it 
as stiff as xvheat bread xxdth rye flour.—Jf&s Beecher. 

Xo Keep Smoked Meat— By J. C. E.— 

Make a dark, tight closet in the north end of the garret, 
or in any out-building. If there is any appearance of fly 
or xvorm, dui-ing the summer, dust the hams xvith air 
slacked lime. Some alloxv their hams to hang in the 
smoke-house during the summer, starting a smoke occa¬ 
sionally to keep off insects. The house should be tight. 

Cooking Cakkage— H. B. Stanley.—Cut 
it fine, but not ci'oss exxt it. Put it in the flrying pan, add a 
little salt and popper, xvith some cream and a lai-ge piece 
of bxxtter. Cook it slowly for ten minxxtes. Then add a 
half teacxxpful of vinegar, and tixrn it over immediately 
into the dish from xvhich it is to be sexwed. 


^ fiiaSlaciace of tlie Moon on Meat.— 

“ I. P. C. S.” It is one of the many foolish superstitions 
that the xvoiid has not yet outgroxvn. “Kill your pork 
xyhen the moon is increasing and it xvill sxvell in the pot.” 
Stuff your pigs xvith good soixnd coim, or corn meal, for 
txvo inonths before slaughter, and the mooix can’t help its 
sxvelling in the pot. The meat of lean, half fed animahs 
alxx^ays shrinks in cooking-. 


l*oor Man’s B^ntlilEng. —Set 2 quart 
skim milk ox'er a kettle of hot xvater, until it is scalding 
hot, then stir into it a pint of com meal, and immediately 
after set the pan off; add a teacup of syrup or molasses, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and one of allspice ; put in a buttered 
pan; bake sloxv oixe hour. Good, warm or cold, with 
cold cream or xvithout.— M. IF. C. 

Hiampkin .Fokniiy Cake.— Take 1 boxxT 
of corn meal, teacups of stexved pumpkin; add 3 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, 1 teaspoonfixl of soda, and 9 eggs. 
Mix xvell and bake in a moderate oven.—J/ra. M. E. B.~ 
[We have pleasant memories of this. Hubbard or Boston 
Marrow Squash is an improvement on the pumpkin.— Ed.] 

Frotky Cream and. no ISntter.— 

“ J. E.,” of East Fairfield, Ohio, says: “ Our coxv calved 
about the middle of Fourth month last; xvill calve again 
97th of Fifth month; gave in the summer forty pounds of 
milk per day. We have failed to get butter for the past 
txvo months; nice thick cream, slightly sour and suffi¬ 
ciently warm.^ gets thin and froths in a fexv minutes and 
bids defiance to “patience and perseverence.” We hax'e 
tried all the remedies wm have heard of, both for cow and 
cream. Salted the cow, etc., all to no purpose. We under¬ 
stand that it has been a failing xvith the coxv heretofore. 
We could get good butter in 15 to SO or 45 minutes during 
the summer and fall and early xvinter.” Has not your 
cream frozen occasionally ? Buy a thermometer and be¬ 
gin churning xvhen the temperatxxre of the cream is 65“, 
haxdng scalded out the chum so that it will not cool the 
cream. Peed the coxv a little linseed or cotton seed cake 
meal and some roots if you can. It xvill not do to xvarm 
cream by pouring much hot xvater into it. 

FS'S’s ior Setting.— “ C. E. G.,” Buffalo, 
N. Y. Eggs will often hatch after being transpoi’ted hun¬ 
dreds of miles by rail, at other times a fexx"^ miles of wag¬ 
gon or railroad travel w'ill ruin them. No reliance can be 
placed on eggs transported far, xxnless they be carried in 
the hands, and packed with great care at that. 

"^Vliat are Corn Coks Kood For ?— 

“ L. F. L.,” of Torrington, Conn., asks : “ Are com cobs 
of any use as nourishment for animals, or as a manure 
for X'egetables ? I shell a large amount of corn and have 
tried cobs as manxxre in various xvays, hax'e put them in 

pig-pen for a season, and from thei-e to my gai'den, 
hax'e put them in a heap to heat and rot, and then to the 
garden, and have applied them in a natxxral state xvith bad 
rather than good results. I have used them as fuel, they 
make very strong ashes and xvill form a hard crxxst ox’er 
the ashes in the stove, some of it is xx'hite, some green, 
etc., of xvhich I send you a sample for your opinion ; if it 
is fit for feed for stock of any kind, then our farmers 

shoxxld grind their cobs xvith their corn.”- Ans. We 

suppose they hax'e a little value as manure but are sloxv 
to decompose, and believe it to be much better to burn 
them and apply the ashes xvhich are very x’alxxable. It is 
xvorse than useless to grind cobs xvith the com xxnless the 
coiTi is very soft and immatxxre. After the com ripens 
xvell the cobs contain a vei-y small proportion of nutri¬ 
ment—not so mxxch as straxv. 


Tlae N. Y. Stiate Agr’l Society held 
its Annxxal Meeting at Albany, on the 13th and 14th of 
February, for the election of oflicers, as announced in 
our last issue. The report^of the Treasurer, Luther H. 
Tucker, Esq., shoxved the finances of the Society in a 
healthy condition. There xvas an interesting and instruc- 
tix'e Address by X. A. Willard, on the Agricultxire of 
Great Biitain, and another by Dr. Fitch, on the recent 
discox’eries in Entomology, dxx'elling particularly xipon 
the canker xvorm, the joint xvorm, and the grape-beetle. 
The address of the retiring President, J. Stanton Gould, 
xvas a scholarly pcrfomiancc, full of practical xxdsdom 
xvhich xve hope to see carried out in the futxxre operations 
of the Society. We exeeedingly i-egretted that there xvere 
not better arrangements made for discussion of topics of 
practical interest to farmers and horticxxlturists. There 
xvere present at the meeting a hxxndi-ed or more gentle¬ 
men from x'arioxxs parts of the State, and some from 
abroad, distinguished farmers, nurseiymen, and horticul¬ 
turists, xvhose last year’s experience xve very mxxch xx'ant- 
ed to obtain. Yet there xvere no arrangements made for 
discussions and experience meetings. We had bxxt three 
sessions in the txvo days, xvhen xve coxxld easily have had 
txvice as many of txvo hours each, and have got much 
useful inijjurmation and spread it befoi-e our readers. 
We beg leave to suggest a change in this respect at the 
next Annual Meeting. We knoxv the Committees are 
necessarily busy, bxxt the rest of the members should 
have work laid out for them in meetings for discussion. 

Fateiit Office Heports.—“ W.” asks 
xx'here ho can obtain them. If “ W.” lix’es in a large city 
ho can probably find thtc.ix at any dealers in xx’aste paper. 
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'rorliir<* nt llic Slstt'K. —An In- 

Farmer ” takes “ Conneetlcnt ” ti) 
for his plea for shelter for cattle. We a:,'Tec with Con- 
neetlcut In reptnl to the desirableness of shelter, yet 1 k>- 
lieve with Iowa that snch stock as wo get from Iowa anil 
Illinois do not apjH'ar to have led lives of estremo suffer¬ 
in'*. lie writes : •• Now I do not uphold slow torture or 
any kind of torture for the dumb brutc-s, but it does not 
follow because they are not in warm stables tlmt they arc 
uncomfortable. Tlmt depends very much ujKm climate, 
natural shelter and food. In the report of the live stock 
market of New York for the week ending Feb. 2—and I 
iM'llcve it Is so during the year—nearly one half of the 
cattle were fWmi Illinois, numbering 2,(r)2, while only 97 
were from Connecticut. I do not suppose one half of 
these Illinois steers were ever Inside a stable, and yet 
when they left the Sucker State they were fine, fat, sleek 
fellows, and did not look as though they were suffering 
slow torture, but enjoying thertisclves about a.s well as 
homines usually do. A fat animal rarely suffers from cold. 
But few of the men that have fed Uicse steers are at 
present in much danger of going to the poor house.” 

l>r:tiniu;; Into 'iVells*. — 

“il. M." This is sometimes done with success. If the 
swamp lies uism a clay liard pan, imi>ervlous to water, 
and there is a stratum of dry gravel beneath. It would bo 
best to dig through the Irnrtl pan and watch the results. 
If the water disappears in the immediate vicinity of the 
well, it will pay to dig others. Wo should not rely upon 
one well to drain several acres. You want to empty your 
ba<<in rapidly after showers, especially In summer. Wells 
at frequent Inters'als would also help to lmpn>ve the cha¬ 
racter of the subsoil more rapidly. But If the wells fail, 
break through the hills and put down a covered drain 
deep enough to take off all the water. Marsh land is, as 
a general thing, poor property;—knock the bottom out 
of it, and it makes the best grass land in the world. 


Kt'llin;;: I..un<l lor CJuurricw.—Mrs. 
N. E. B. An undeveloped quarry cannot be wortli very 
much more than the ^Tilue of the land for other purposes. 
It costs large snms of money to test the value of the slate, 
granite or marble, as the ca.se may be ; and all this invest¬ 
ment is a dead loss if the stone prove worthless. Even 
when the value is pmved, nearly the whole cost of a stone 
is for the labor expended in dressing it, and in getting it 
to marki-t. And yet a stone quarry may be worth more to 
a community tlmn a gold mine. Il may make a steady 
market for labor and foster Industrious habits. 


I'liit or I>ap I’lirrowH — I>oiil»lc 
Plow*.— In our discussion of Flat and Lap Furrows we 
have lia<l no reference to the furrows turned by double 
plows—that is, large plows, with a “skimmer” plow or 
“jointer” on the beam. “ Brutus,” of Westport, N. Y., 
writes thus : “ In the numl>cr for January I sec an article 
in which the writer gives the flat furrow the preference. 
Such is not the theory or practice of our flrst-class fann¬ 
er* in this section ; the lap furrow better drains the land 
and gives us a warmer, livelier and quicker seed bed. 
That the grass and weeds are more troublesome with lap 
tlian with flat fumiws may In; true if sod-land be plowed 
with the common plow. But we obviate that difllculty in 
this manner: we attach to the beam of the plow, in the 
same manner as a coulter, what is termed a jointer, 
which cuts two or three inches deep; as the plow moves 
on, the jointer deposits in the bottom of the funow all 
the gras-i, which otherwlsi' would form the joint er lap of 
the furrow, and thus It is buried out of the way of the 
harrow, and where it will rot quickly. Com land preiwr- 
ed In this manner will require but little hand labor. In¬ 
stead of a sod in the lap of the furrow, we liavc a riilge 
of mellow soil, and the cultivator or horse-hoc, in the 
hands of a careful lalH)rer, will destroy all the weeds that 

make their appe.arancc between the rows. In preparing 

stubble land for wheat the same plow is used ; the jointer 
turns down the stubble, the plow covers it up, and the 
field ha.s the appearance of a summer fallow. The jointer 
may be attached t.> any plow with a proper length of 
beam ”—We hope Uiis will Ixiguile no one, into em¬ 
ploying lap furrows (in the common sense) in spring 
plowing, unless ho can not make flat ones. 


riic AVIicttt Failure.—“J. B , 

mend, Ind., writes; “The partial failure of the wheat 
crop during the past few years in some scctioiis 
the question if with a soil of unsurpassed fertility, all the 
miKlem appliances of machinery, and various periodical's 
and books that treat of systematic and scientific agricul¬ 
ture arc we falling far behind our less favored neighbors 
of the extreme North and Northwest in the prodnetiou 
and quality not only of wheat, but of other cereals ? Me 
ailmlt tlm si-a.^ons have l>ei-n of late unfavonible, but is 
this the only cause of failure? ll.avo not other causi!S 
over which we had control had more to do wltli it ? Have 
we not been too careless about the improvement and 


■^idectlon of seed, the choice and preparation of soil? 
Have not successive and exhaustive cropping of the land, 
with a want of intelligent and searching investigation 
into this sad deterioration and diinlnutiou of one of our 
gn-at staple emps, contributed to the result?— While 
some of our fanners have lieen allured by the specious 
representations and promises of adventurers and irre- 
siHinslblo dealers in “ wine plants,” tobacco, etc., they 
have neglected the culture of those more substantial and 
peniuuient sources of wealth upon which rest the real 
Impplness and prosjierlty of the country. During a recent 
visit to Canada I was infonned that the farmers meet at 
stated pi'rlods in their sevend districts for the buying, 
selling and excliangc of choice grain, etc. Could not 
snch a wise system be instituted here ? Cannot some¬ 
thing bo done before wo risk another failure ? ”—[It would 
be hanl to set a limit to what a good, active township or 
county faraiers’ club might accomplish in tliis way.— Ed.] 

I*uiiip lor 'Well. —“ E. A. P.” The dis¬ 
tance of the well from the house is not a matter of so much 
importance as the depth of the well. The suction pump 
will only raise water twenty-nine feet in a perpondicular 
hlght, and the pump must be very perfect to draw this 
whole distance. Tlic deeper the well, the more force it 
will require at the pump handle. The lead encased block 
tin pipe is a good article. The nearest village plumber 
will tell you the cost of the article and of suitable pumps. 

WIint to I>o Willi Slsmsliter-lloiise 

Bono*.— It is a diflicult thing to say what a farmer 
should do with bones and oftal that he can collect 
at a slaughter-house. They may all be thrown into a 
heap with stable manure, to fill all the interstices and 
give compactness to the heaps. This, if watered a little 
to start fermentation, and covered with earth or muck, ' 
will heat, and many soft bones and all the gristle and 
flesh will become free from the hard bones, which may be 
thrown out when the heap is forked over. The softened 
bones should be thrown to one side and mashed with a 
sledge. Those that remain hard, though they would 
yield to repeated operations, may better be left to dry and 
then sent to a bone mill, if one can be easily reached. 
There should be one in every neighborhood. If this can 
not be done, which is usually the ca.se, the bones may be 
broken up somewhat with a sledge, and cither rotted 
again, or treated at once with sulphuric acid and water. 
First wet the bones, which should be on a hard clay floor, 
somewhat dishing, or in a luilf-hogshead tub, then pour 
upon and over the heaps gradually oil of vitriol, to the 
amount of half the weight of the bones, adding more 
water occasionally. There will be Intense heat generated, 
and the mass should be shoveled over or stirred well fre¬ 
quently, more water added if it dries at all; and so, after 
a while, the hard bones will yield. It may be necessary 
to add more acid, and finally tlic mass may be dried off 
by mixing the mashed bones, or adding muck or dry soil. 

Forn llllsl'l- —“ blight if planted 

"three years in succession upon the same piece of ground ?” 
Not if you put on plenty of manure. Com is said to have 
been planted on some of the bottom lands of the Scioto 
Valley for 40 years in succession, without any evidence of 
blight. But rotation of crops is ordinarily the true policy. 

Tlic wltiiiiiiiiiiK'!'* ol" S«f;j;li»n>i 

are said to be goiul food for milch cows, and it will pay 
better to use it in this manner than for vinegar. 

Foal Astlicw.— ” n. S. F.,” Bellows Fall, Ct., 
asks, “ whether coal ashes can be used in any way.” The 
best use to be m.ade of them is on roads and walks, either 
by themselves or with gravel. They soon pack very flmi. 
They contain a slight amount of fertilizing material and 
may be used on stiff soils where sand would be bcncliclal. 

Farming? l»y FrolcwMioiial .ncii.— 

We have received a letter from a city lawyer asking in¬ 
formation upon this topic, wliich will soon bo answered 
by a gentlemen of experience. It is entirely pnictieablc 
for a business man in the city to live in the country, and 
derive a large part of the support of his family from the 
cultivation of the soil, or to quit the city altogether upon 
a very moderate income. Just bow this can be done can 
not be told in a basket article. 

IjOiiisilsina Slate I'^aii* in 

An Association proposes holding a State Agricultural Fair 
in Baton Ilouge, I>a., during the week beginning Monday, 
May C.th Mr. Clayton Evarts, of Baton Rouge, is Cor- 
msponding Secretary and will give further information. 

Al>|>l<‘« 1«»* Wisicoiitsln.—At the annual 
mcetin * of the Wise(«isln Horticultural Society the fol- 
lowin-'list of five varietie* was adopted: Red Astrachan, 
Duchesse of Oldenburgh, Famense, Tallman Sweeting, 


Golden Russet. For a second five; Fall Stripe, St. Law¬ 
rence, Perry Russet, Red Romanite, and Willow-twig. 


Ilo>v lo Plaice lIcuN Fay. —It is well 
enough to start hens in lajung by giving them stimulating 
food, but wo do not believe in keeping it up after they 
begin to lay generally. Much meat fat will Induce disease 
sooner or later. M. J. Skinner, of Northampton Co., Pa., 
says ho takes a common milkpot full of thickened milk, 
adds a tablespoonful of Cayenne pepper, and a handful of 
wheat bran, stirs it up and feeds it to the chickens every 
morning, and since ha has done so has greatly increased 
his supply of eggs. It is a good practice, and not so in¬ 
jurious as feeding much meat. 

Slalc Fisli lioi- —Mackerel and 

other kinds of salt fish, which are spoiled for food, may 
often be bought very cheap for manure. They are best 
mashed up witli soil or muck, and used after la 3 ’ing a few 
weeks and being worked over once or twice. Use at least 
three parts muck to one of fish. 


Fiirc for Fril>l>iiis;’ Horses. — "We 

published in the December raimber a suggestion from a 
Volunteer Officer in regard to a cure for cribbing being 
effected by separating the crowding front teeth. He at¬ 
tributed the habit or disease of cribbing or wind-sncking 
to the painful crowding of the teeth. Since making that 
statement we have received several letters confirming the 
view. One correspondent says; “ I am satisfied from ex¬ 
perience the view is correct.” Our friends of the N. 
Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons, however, say it is 
entirely incorrect, and that they have seen horses’ teeth 
filed out—that is, a thin file run up between all the front 
teeth on the upper jaw without producing the least effect. 

Improvctl IMiilip Forn, “Hoi 

don ” Dutton Com and other standard eastern varieties, 
may be obtained of all dealers in agricultural seeds. 

Broalciii" Iforscs lo — 

“ J. L.,” Chester Co., Pa., says the best way to break a 
horse to the single line that he has found is, to put him 
before a hoe-harrow in working corn, and attach sinqU 
and double lines. When the single line will not answer, 
use the others. Have the single line loose from the har¬ 
row’ and folded around the hand. Y'ou can make a good 
leader of almost any horse in this way in a short time. 

Two KpfS'S a. I>siy from One Hen.— 

“ J. G. S.,” Philadelphia. It may be that your observa¬ 
tion is correct. There is nothing in the nature of things 
to render it impossible for a hen to lay two eggs in one 
day. Two yolks in one shell arc common. The occur¬ 
rence of one perfect egg Inclosed in another, (there being 
room in the outer shell for the first egg, and for a yolk 
and white of ordinary size), is not very rare. Hens w'ill 
sometimes lay a sound egg and a soft shelled one the same 
day ; but whether or not there is any absolute proof that 
a hen has laid two good eggs in one day we do not know’. 


made Spaniwli. — “ Can the Ethiopian 
Change his Sldnf"—5. H. Mabbett, of South Bergen, N. 
J., states that he has a Black Spanish hen, about one half 
of whose feathers came white at the second moulting; 
at the third she w’as entirely white ; at the fourth she still 
remained white ; at the fifth, which w’as last fall, about 
one half of her plumage came blaclc. Tlic hen now looks 
as she did at the second moulting. He says: “I have 
taken no little interest in watching the changes in her 
])lumago, and intend to keep her as a curiosity until she 

dies. I presume she will bo black again this fall. It is a 

freak of nature, and one I think of i*ather rare occurrence. 
Having made Black Spanish a specialty for the past six 
years, I have only heard of a very few from true stock 
that have made this ehange in plumage, and think, unless 
they come in contact with some w’hite fowls, they w’ill 
not become more abundant than ‘ white crow’s.’ ” 


Tlirosliinpr I’oiiA’CiiicBilly in Single 

Floored Barns.—John Larkin, of East Brandywine, 
Chester Co., Pa., furnishes us with the following plan he 
idoptcd to do his threshing last fall, by which he says he 
.vas enabled to perform the same in about half the time 
’ormerly required, lie has an endless chain one-horse 
lower and thresher, and instead of having them both on 
Dne floor, as is the custom with most fanners in that sec¬ 
tion he put the thresher up on poles, or square pieces of 
timber that had been put across the front part of the barn, 
about eii'ht feet above the floor for mowing wheat on. 
He placed a couple of planks cross-ways of these, and 
screw-bolted them down. The threslier was than placed 
on these and after adjusting the strap, was fastened dowm 
the same as on the floor. Two or three temporary posts 
were put up from the floor beneath and nailed fast to the 
cross-pieces, a few loose boards laid down for a floor, etc. 
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The strap from the horse power was passed np hetween 
the cross-pieces, and one of them was left in front of the 
thresher to support a platform for the person tending the 
machine to stand on, and a light strip was attached to the 
brake and extended up to the platform, to start and stop 
the machine without going down. The space under the 
shaker was left open for the grain to fall through to 
the floor beneath. The great benefit of this ari-angement 
is that you have no caving-up to do while threshing, and 
the straw is easily thrown off into the bays on each side 
and avoids throwing the unthreshed grain so far down, 
and then having to pitch the straw up. -This plan cer¬ 

tainly has great advantages in a single floored barn, but 
if the horse power can be placed on the floor below, the 
merits of this arrangement will not be so striking. 

Siiggcstioms Tliresliiiag Ma- 

cliiiies.—J. ff. Dilworth, of PortPepn, Del., offers some 
suggestions to makers of threshing machines, which are 
worth their attention, for many large grain raisers doubt¬ 
less find similar difficulty. He writes: “ Since steam has 
been brought into use for threshing grain, we have power 
Bxifficient to do a great deal more work if we had the 
threshers. We have been using the Pitt, Guiger, and 
Westenhouse machines ; two of them are made in New 
York, and one in Virginia. They are all deficient in 
ability to separate and clean. We are now using the 
Westenhouse machine, which is a very good one, with an 
eight-horse engine; but when we feed the cylind,er (36 
inches, and large enough,) to its full capacity, it wastes a 
great deal of grain, by can-ying it over with the straw— 
more with oats than wheat. The fan also is defective, 
not being near large enough; we-wantafan capable of 
threshing and cleaning from the chaff sixty or seventy 
bushels of wheat, and one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty of oats per hour. The cylinder of the Westen¬ 
house machine is able to do that amount of threshing 
with the power we use, and the consequence* is the 
separating and cleaning capacity of the machine is over¬ 
taxed, and grain is wasted. Now, the separating might 
be done either by lengthening the straw carrier, (making 
two might be preferable, as it would give more strength,) 
or putting revolving prongs between the elevator and 
straw carrier, so arranged that they would not catch the 
straw, yet shake all the grain out. The fan would have 
to be made larger; in other words, we want a more 
elaborate machine ; a little additional weight wonid be no 
objection ; it would be on trucks, and there would be no 
trouble in moving it about. Last summer I had to carry 
my grain fan to the yard, and take the grain from the 
thresher, and put it through it before sending to market; 
this trouble might all be avoided by hawng an additional 
fan attached ; it need not be large, and could be arranged 
on top of the machine, with elevators to carry the grain 
from where it is deposited by the first cleaning to the fan 
above, the tailings from that conducted to the cylin¬ 
der, and the grain run into bags ready for market.” 

Ecoisosny of* Ece<limg 'Fiimips. — 

*C. E. T.,” of Topsfleld, Mass., writes as follows:— 
“ Owing to the scarcity and high price of English hay, I 
have kept my few sheep this winter on low meadow hay, 
mostly ‘ buckhorn,’ with about one quart of sliced tur¬ 
nips to each per day. They like this fare extremely well, 
are in good order, and the lambs so far (Feb. 18) are strong 
and active. I also give to my oxen, and other stock, 
which consume coarse hay, and to cows not in milk, a 
few turnips daily, much to their gratification and apparent 
benefit. By so doing I have been enabled to use up most 
of my coarse hay, and with a little English I estimate one 
ton of coarse hay qnd one ton of turnips fully equivalent 
to one ton best English hay for sustenance of cattle.” 


The Pine Barrens of the South. 


X. Y.” writes as follows : Along the whole 
extent of the Atlantic coast, from. ITew Jersey 
to Georgia, and thence along the Gulf to the 
Mississippi River, stretches a strip of sandy 
land, varying froto fifty to one hundred miles in 
width, and known as the “ Pine Barrens.” On 
this land, the cultivation of the common agri¬ 
cultural staples is not remunerative; hence 
the land, while not suited to the production of 
wheat and corn, may produce other plants of 
value, and it would be much better to search 
out such plants as are suited to the soil, than to 
condemn the land as utterly wortliless. By cul¬ 
tivating only, or at least chiefly, such plants 
as prosper in a sandy soil, we believe the 
cultivation of the Pine lands can be made 
remunerati^. The watermelon, muskmelon. 


.. . 


squash, sweet potato, &c., are known to thrive 
better and produce more abundantly in sandy 
soil than in clayey or even loamy upland, hut 
others have not had so extensive a trial. The 
groundnut or peanut delights in a warm, sandy 
soil. It yields abundantly, and the demand for 
it, for making oil, is unlimited. It is equal to 
corn for fattening pork. The Scuppernong grape 
is said to thrive luxuriantly on the dryest sands, 
sending down its long roots to the marl beds, 
and bearing heavy crops. If this grape thrives, 
may not some kinds of the improved grapes be 
equally suited to such soil ? Field beans will 
often pay where scarcely any other crop will, 
and some of the pole beans, if not even the 
Lima bean, may be cultivated, and should be 
tried on a moderate scale by way of experiment. 
There need be no.fear of over stocking the mar¬ 
ket with this delicious vegetable. The castor 
oil bean will pay well on moist bottom lands. 
We import annually several millions of dollars 
worth of liquorice. This plant luxuriates in a 
sandy soil, and, once planted, requires scarcely 
any cultivation. Instead of importing, we ought 
to export it largely. The peach, apricot and 
nectarine are known to succeed well. South of 
Norfolk the fig stands the winter in tlie open 
air, and ought to be cultivated largely. Some 
years since a planter near Mobile planted a large 
field with figs, for the purpose of feeding pigs, 
saying the yield per acre was greater than that 
of corn, and the pork was sweeter, while the 
trees required no attention or labor. The arrow- 
root of Bermuda, and the tapioca or Manihot of 
Brazil, are also worthy of trial, and will richly 
reward the labor bestowed upon them if found 
to succeed. Madder will pay when labor and 
capital are more abundant. For forage, difierent 
kinds of millet and sorghum promise well. 


"Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 40. 


I have just lost the best cow I had. It was 
the one I paid the Doctor one hundred and ten 
dollars for last fall. She died of puerperal or 
milk fever. It is seldom that this disease occurs 
later than four days after calving. But this cow 
was not attacked till the eighth day. She had a 
hard time calving, and did not cleanse for three 
days, and then not till we had given her a dose 
of ergot. After that she appeared perfectly well, 
and I thought all danger was past. She ate 
heartily, and gave her usual quantity of milk 
the morning before she was taken sick. But the 
next morning she refused her food, and gave 
only about two quarts of milk, and in half an 
hour afterwards was trembling all over, and so 
weak that she could hardly stand. She seemed 
to be paralyzed across the loins. We put her into 
a warm basement cellar, where she could not be 
disturbed. She had barely strength enough to 
walk in, and had an inclination to stick her 
head in the ground, which is said to be one of 
the symptoms of the disease. She soon fell 
down, perfectly prostrated; our efforts to re¬ 
store her proved of no avail, and she died in 
twodaya.aud a half from the time of the attack. 

In England this disease is called “ the Drop,” 
and is most troublesome in dairies where the 
cows are kept in high condition. Mr. Spooner, 
an eminent veterinary surgeon, states that, so 
far as his experience goes, common cows, when 
highly fed, are more liable to the disease than 
Shorthorns or Herefords. IIc says: “ In a 

rather large suckling dairy of Shorthorns, in the 
vicinity of the writer, the disease is scarcely 
known but by name; whilst in another, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of Norman and cross¬ 


bred animals, the loss has been most dishearten¬ 
ing to the owners. One thing, howmver, is clear: 
that the mortality is greater among cows that 
are highly kept.” The Shorthorns, however, 
that escaped were fed just as high as the com¬ 
mon cows, and wmre quite as fat. The reason 
why highly fed Shorthorns escape, while highly 
fed common cows are attacked, is due probably 
to the fact that the Shorthorns are more accus¬ 
tomed to high feeding. They have been bred 
for the purpose of converting a large amount of 
food into beef and butter. What would be an un¬ 
natural state of fatness in a common cow would 
be no more than the ordinary condition of a 
good Shorthorn. I have a thoroughbred Essex 
sow that, compared with ordinary sows, was ex¬ 
cessively fat, and the Deacon and some of my 
other neighbors said it was impossible for such 
a sow to breed. But at ten months old she had 
a fine litter of six pigs. I have no doubt that a 
common sow as fat as she -was wmuld not have 
bred. As long as an animal is growing rapidly 
it should be allowed liberal feed. And in the 
case of animals that have been bred for genera¬ 
tions for the sole purpose of producing a large 
amount of flesh and fat in a short time, a fleshy 
condition is perfectly natural and will not prove 
injurious, unless carried to excess. 

A common cow cannot be stimulated to take 
on fat or give milk with as much safety as a 
Shorthorn, Hereford or Devon. It is perfectly 
true, as is sometimes said in opposition to im¬ 
proved breeds, that “ they will not stand starva¬ 
tion as well as the natives.” And, on the other 
hand, the so-called “natives” will not stand 
high feeding as well as the improved breeds. 
And this is probably the true explanation of the 
fact mentioned by Mr. Spooner. Those of us, 
who, like the Doctor, wish to feed high for the 
purpose of getting a large quantity of rich 
milk, must get cows that have considerable 
Shorthorn, Ayrshire or Devon blood in them. 

Stephens, in his Book of the Farm, recom¬ 
mends giving cows four pounds of oil-cake a 
day for a month before and a month after calv¬ 
ing, for the purpose of preventing costiveness. 
Before he adopted this practice he lost two or 
three cows, but none afterwards. I gave my 
cow a little after she calved, made into a mash 
with warm water, but none before; and there I 
think was the mistake. She w'as a great milker 
and had been used to high feeding, and jjrobably 
needed richer food than we gave her. But she 
was rather fleshj’- and I was afraid to give her 
grain. I am satisfied now that it would have 
been better to have given her a little corn meal 
or oil-cake for a month or two before calving. 

Misfortunes rarely come singly. I had a 
number of nice early lambs that wm kept in the 
basement cellar, and wdien the cow was taken 
sick we turned them out to make room for the 
cow. There were two sows in the yard and they 
got into the pen and ate up five of the lambs. 

Have just been reading the Agricultural An¬ 
nual for 1867. It is quite a book, and I am glad 
that it is bound in cloth as Avell as paper. 
Works of this kind, which are designed for re¬ 
ference, are wmll worth an extra quarter when 
bound in cloth. Paper covered books are a 
nuisance. They are always lying round lose, 
and are never to be found when wanted. 

The editor writes me that he intends to make 
the next volume much better than this. I suspect 
he is “ fishing for a compliment,” or else he is 
a more modest man than New Yorkers are sup¬ 
posed to be ! Certainly this Annual is a most 
valuable work, though I presume, with more 
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lime for its prejiaration, the next volume ■will 
be better. The “ Caleudurof Oi>crations” con¬ 
tains many excellent hints, and will be very 
valuable to young farmers, and those of more 
experience read them with advantage. 

The article on “Tile Draining,” by George E. 
Waring, Jr., Engineer of .the Draining of the 
Central Park, has given me several new ideas 
which I hope to profit by. I had not thought 
of putting in “ silt b:isins ” in those parts of the 
drain where there is less fall, and where there 
is, consequently, more likelihood of the drain 
choking up from the deposit of fine 8;ind. Of 
course, in ordinary draining, we need not make 
such cxjicnsive atTairs as those used in the Cen¬ 
tral Park. A hole, dug two or three feet below 
the drain, and stoned up to keep the soil from 
falling in, is all that we can afford. But after 
drains arc covered up and are fairly working 
there is not much danger of their filling up with 
sedimenL The water filters through the soil 
and is as clear as the purest spring water. The 
chief danger is from the surface water washing 
away the soil, more or less, and running in large 
quantities into the drains. I have several places 
on my farm where this occurs. Of course this 
•water is not clear and may choke up the drains. 

Another important point which Mr. Waring 
calls particular attention to is “securing the 
outlet.” Of course it is not necessary to have 
such finished work as that represented in fig. 
2, page 5.). But I have had one or two drains 
which discharge large quantities of water into 
a deep open ditch, which, from neglecting to 
secure the outlet with stones, &c., have given 
me more trouble than a little. The soil is con- 
tinuidly falling in, and the tiles arc carried by 
the force of the water into the ditch. I have 
now built them up, rudely, with stones, but the 
•work would have been better done at the first. 

The only objection to Mr. Waring’s article is 
that it represents undenlraining as a work re¬ 
quiring such accuracy that few farmers would 
be able to carry it out alone. I have used 
a surveyor’s level more or less in laying out 
drains, but where a man is acquainted with the 
land it is not indispensable. Water is a good 
level, and m two or three cases has shown me 
outlets, during the wet weather in the spring, 
that I was unable to discover with the level. 

When drains are cut during dry weather, a 
level, measuring staff, boring rod, &c., are ne¬ 
cessary; but in ordinary farm practice draining 
is seldom done at such seasons. The work can 
be done much more easily in the spring, when 
the ground is wet and soft, than in the summer, 
when it is dry and hard. And in digging a drain 
where there is water, there is no necessity for a 
level to determine the grade. Cut the drain so 
that the water will run away from you, and a 
little experience will enable any man to clean out 
the l>otlom of the drain better than it can be done 
with a level in a dry season. ^V^here the water 
runs fast, deepen the drain a little, and you ill 
soon get a sufilciently accurate grade. 

The “ Finishing Scoop ” is an important tool, 
but there is not one man in ten that knows how 
to use it. The artist, in fig. 9, has not given the 
exact shaiw. The blade, or scoop, should be the 
same width its xvhole length, and it .should heper- 
fcctly straight at the bottom. It should be bright 
and sharp, with a wrought iron shank that can be 
bent to the desired angle, and if long enough 
and perfectly straight a skillful man can make 
the bottom of the tlrain as level as a carpenter 
can a ])iec 3 of board with a planer. iLiny 
farmers t.akc an old scoop shovel, bend up 
the sides and uses this to clean out the ditches. 


But it is too short to make good work. Good 
" finishing scoops” are not easily to be found. 
There is not one to be had in Rochester. 


The explanation of this astonishing difference 
is not so much (probably) to planting sets with 
only two eyes, as to the fact that No. 1 and No. 


Prof. Johnson’s account of the experiments 
made in Saxony on the ripening of rye and 
spring wheat should attract attention. The re¬ 
sults differ entirely from those obtained by ^Mr. 
Ilannam in England. Mr. II. found that wheat 
cut. two weeks before it was fully ripe gave a 
better sample, xv'orth G cents a bushel more in 
market, and yielded 4 per cent, more than the 
same wheat allowed to get fully ripe. Nearly 
all our agricultural wTiters have accepted these 
experiments as decisive on the point, and the 
majority of farmers cut their wheat at an earlier 
period than was the case twenty years ago. 

The experiments quoted by Prof. Johnson 
seem to prove that there is a decided gain in 
allowing grain to get fully ripe before cutting. 
One hundred grains of rye cut July 18th, when 
the “ kernels were firm, past the milk, straw, 
yellow and pretty dry,” weighed 203 grains; 
while a hundred grains, cut July 2Gth, when the 
crop was “ dead ripe,” ■weighed 222 grains. In 
other w’ords, a crop of rye that would yield 30 
bushels per acre, cut at the ordinaiy time, xvould 
yield 33 bushels if allowed to get dead ripe. 

The experiments on spring wheat do not show 
so great a gain, but “the advantage of allowing 
the grain to become dead ripe, instead of cutting 
just as it passes out of the milk, is about 5 per 
cent.” On a crop of 30 bushels we gain a bushel 
and a half by allowing it to get fully ripe. 

Of course it is very easy to lose this amount 
by shelling. But now that we have reaping 
machines which give us complete control of the 
crop, we need not be in such a hurry to cut our 
grain. We nee 1 not wait till it is dead ripe, but 
should let it get as near ripe as we can without 
running any risk of shelling. This conclusion 
carries us back again to the opinions of practical 
farmers when I was a boy. I can well recollect 
how my father opposed the new doctrine at first, 
but gradually relaxed a little and cut earlier, to 
avoid the risk of shelling. As usual, the truth 
probably lies between the two extremes. 

It has been supposed that by allowing gram 
to get dead ripe there was a loss of starch—that 
it was changed into woo<ly fibre or bran. But 
it seems that the rye cut July 18lh, when out of 
the milk, contained 72.2 per cent, of starch, 
while that cut July 2Gth, when dead ripe, con¬ 
tained 75.7 per cent—a notable increase. 

Prof. Johnson says, in ripening, “ the gr.ain 
becomes slightly, the straw and chaff consider¬ 
ably, in. (/Zufew or nitrogenous matters.” 

We suppose he does not mean that the grain 
contains any less gluten, but rather that it con¬ 
tains more starch; and this w^ould give a less 
percentage of gluten. Just as in a fat o.x there 
is no less meat (nitrogen) than in the same ox 
when thin, although the percentage xvould be 
less. And so in a fat kernel of wheat, there is 
no less gluten, but proportionally more starch. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Carpenter’s 
article on potatoes is the statement in regard to 
three neighboring fanners, who planted the 
same variety of potato (the Pinkeye Rusty Coat). 

1—Planted whole potatoes in hills 3 feet, 
apart. Yield 80 bushels per acre. 

2_Planted whole potatoes in rows 3 feet 

apart’ and 15 inches apart in the rows. Yield 
100 bushels per acre. 

No. 3—Planted the same distance apart as 
No 2 but with sets cut to only two eyes. Yield 
two hundred and sixty (260) bushels per acre. 


2, although they cultivated the land thoroughly 
up to July 1st, let the weeds grow up and choke 
the crop afterwards, while No. 3 kept his land 
free from weeds. All through the season No. 
1 and No. 2 had to “ mow the xveeds at digging 
time,” while in No. 3 “no weeds were to 
be seen.” This is the great lesson that we must 
all learn—that the land must be clean to produce 
maximum crops. If you take the weeds into 
partnership you cannot have the whole profits. 
They are the worst of partners. Tliey do no work, 
put in no capital, bear none of the expenses, 
pay no taxes and have very extravagant habits. 

It seems that Mr. Carpenter has been eminent¬ 
ly successful as a potato grower. His success 
seems to be due to three things; 1st. Change of 
seed; 2nd. Close planting, and 3rd, to thorough 
cultivation. He plants in narrow rows, only from 
two feet to two feet nine inches apart, cuts to two 
eyes and drops the sets from twelve to sixteen 
inches apart in the rows. He covers the seed 
with a plow from four to six inches deep. I do 
the same thing, and some of my neighbors told 
me I xvould smother them, or that, at all events, 
they would be a week or ten days later in get¬ 
ting through the soil than if covered lightly with 
a hoe. They may be a little longer in coming 
up, but you can plant that much earlier, and 
then harrow the ground to kill the weeds just 
as the potatoes are breaking the ground. If 
planted deep there is no danger of pulling up 
the sets or of doing any serious damage to the 
shoots. With Peachblows and other rampant 
growers three feet between the rows is near 
enough. If the land is in good order the tops 
will completely cover the ground. Flukes could 
be planted as close together as Mr. Carpenter re¬ 
commends with decided a<ivantage. 

Mr. C. puts ashes and plaster on the row's 
after the potatoes are up.. I have knowm plaster 
produce a good effect; but on my soil ashes 
have never been of much benefit to the potatoes. 
I should have more faith in 250 pounds of good 
Peruvian guano, sown broadcast and harrowed in 
before planting. The ashes and plaster might 
then be applied afteiwvards on top with more 
probability of proving beneficial. I have known 
300 pounds of Peruvian guano give an increase 
of nearly one hundred bushels per acre. This, 
however, was on land which, w'ithout guano, 
produced only 98 bushels per acre. On rich land 
the effect might not be so marked; I do not 
see why we cannot raise 300 bushels per acre. 


[eastjuehent op Unhusked Cokit in the 
B.—A Missouri correspondent propounds a 
stion, w'hich we must say, in our belief, de¬ 
mathematics or ordinary guessing. He asks 
a rule for the measurement of unhusked corn 
he crib. Were the cribs equally well packed 
m, the corn ears year after year, in any dis- 
very uniform in size and w'cll filled, (for 
bins and half-filled ears have nearly as much 
k as good ones), there might, perhaps, be a 
• given. But the fact is, no two kinds of corn 
be relied upon to have the same amount of 
k- on different land the same kind of corn 
[ not have the same quantity of husk and 
in proportion to the grain; even on the 
10 field in different years, the production will 
V creatly. After all, the variation will not be 
much in the number of ears produced, as 
the amount of shelled corn they will yield; 
ile the unhusked ears wull have much the 
le apparent size and amount of husks. 
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Fig. 1.— ^EXTERIOR OP CHEESE ROOM. 


How , Cheddar Cheese is Made. 

ET ETA M. COLLINS. 

Mr. Editor: You expressed a desire to go 
through our cheese-rooms again, arid to see how 
the Cheddar Cheese was made. If you can spare 
a few moments this morning, and will imagine 
yourself at my elbow, I will take you around 
with pleasure. We have a dairy of 40 cows. 
You remember they used to be milked in a yard. 



5 


6 


Fig. 2.— PLAN OE CHEESE ROOM. 

A, Cheese Boom; B, Curing Boom; 1, Furnace with large 
kettle and closely fitting coyer; 2, Steam pipe from furnace 
to steam chamber under vat; 3, Vat for milk; 4, Sink with 
strainer; 5, Tank for sweet whey; 6, Tank for sour whey; 
7, Curd mill; 8, large table, formerly work bench; 9, 
Cheese presses; 10, Shelves; 11, Shelf under window. 

Now father has milking stables. These are a 
decided improvement. Most of the cows have 
learned to drink whey, so we at present do 
not keep so many pigs as we formerly did. 

Do you recognize, in fig. 1, the old door-way 
to the cheese-room ? Do you remember washing 
your hands in the tank of sour whey in front, 
after your blackberrying excursion with Willie 



Fig. 3.— INSIDE OP CHEESE ROOM. 


and I? That stands there still—one of the 
fixtures. They cannot feed out whey sweet, as 
it would kill cows or pigs. Father talked about 
having it carried in pipes, but it would require 
so much grading that it was not finally done. 

Figure 2 is a plan of the cheese-rooms; fig. 3 
shows the inside and a view of the vat, and meth¬ 
od of heating the milk by steam. The evening’s 


milk is strained into the vat, and kept cool with 
covered pails of ice water till morning, when 
the cream is removed, heated to 8G'’, and re¬ 
turned to the milk. Frequently both butter and 
cheese are made from the same milk, but the 
practice is unknown in our dairy. A ball of 
annotto, an inch in diameter, is rubbed up in a 
bowl with a little wmrm water, in wdiich has 
been dissolved a half teaspoonful of soda to 
brighten the annotto, as a high color is desirable 
in Cheddar Cheese, and the whole is thoroughly 
mixed with the milk. The morning’s milk has 
been strained into the vat, the whole heated to 
90°, the rennet added, the curd has come, and 

there Mary _ _ 

stands cut- - . 

ting it up 4.-WOODEN KNIFE. 

with a wooden knife, fig. 4, into parallelopipe- 
dons (isn’t that learned!) an inch square at 
the top. Mary cuts up an entire rennet, puts it 
into a pitcher w’ith a quart of water and a half 
pint of salt, and uses about a gill to bring the 
curd, adding a little water occasionally as that 
in the pitcher gets low. A good strong rennet 
will last a week. Calves’ rennets differ so much 
in strength that the only rule possible is to use 
as little as wdll do. Mary keeps two pitchers for 
rennet, and prepares the second one a day or 
two before she begins to use from it, when, if 
there is still any liquid remaining in the first, 
it is carefully strained into the second. 

In about half an hour Mary will begin to 
break up the curd wdth her hand; moving it 
gently for twenty 
minutes, mean¬ 
while increasing 
the heat to 96°, 
when one end of 
the vat is raised 
by means of the 
screw, and the 
process of draw¬ 
ing off the whey 
commences,and is 
continued for an 
hour or two. 

When it is suffi¬ 
ciently dry, it is 
weighed, salted in ^-“Ciird mill. 

the proportion of 1 oz. dry salt to 5 lbs. curd, 
cooled off, and pressed in large hoops for half 
an hour, when it is removed and ground into 
lumps, the size of a pea, in the curd mill, fig. 5, 
of which fig. 6 is the cylinder. This turns 
against a curved surface with similar teeth. By 
this ihill the curd is not really ground, but 
picked fine. Cotton bags, fig. 7, are then filled 
with the curd and 
pressed in seven inch tin 
hoops, fig. 8, strongly 
banded with iron, under 
1,000 lbs. weight to 20 
lbs. curd, for two days. 

Once during this time 
the cheeses are taken 
out, turned, and the bags replaced by ban¬ 
dages. We have one press which holds eight 
hoops, fig. 9; the others only four. They 
are then bandaged anew, immersed in a kettle 
of scalding brine to make a rind impervious to 
the flies, and stored away in the curing-room, 
where they are daily turned, and, after the first 
morning, dressed down with whey, butter and 
annotto for a month or six weeks. This is the 
room which you used to say reminded you of 
pine apples, strawberries and roses. They are 
taken from this room to the stone cheese-house, 
where the process ef curing still goes on. By 




Fig. 6. 


and by the shelves, from the floor to the ceiling, 
will be filled with beautiful little Cheddar 
Cheeses, fig. 10, just alike, each weighing from 
10 to 12 lbs., and about the color of a horse 
chestnut. TheChed- 
darCheeses are made 
extensively in Eng¬ 
land, and are im¬ 
ported for this mar¬ 
ket. The name is 
taken from the town 
Fig. 8. of Cheddar, in the 
part of England, where they are 
manufactured on a large scale. Mr. F. W. Col¬ 
lins introduced the idea of making them in 
this country, in his dairy in Morris, Otsego 
County, N. Y., in 1862, since which time he 
has confined his dairy to the production of for¬ 
eign cheese, mostly of that stamp. The whole¬ 
sale price has been regulated by the exchange 
on gold, and consequently has vacillated widely. 
In 1862 it was 16 cents per lb. ; in 1863, 25; 
in 1864, 40; in 1865, 30; in 1866, it has ranged 
from 33 to 35 cents per pound. 



[The manufacture of the finer varieties of 
cheese is receiving great attention in the dairy 
districts. The introduction of the factory sys¬ 
tem by Jesse Williams, 
of Rome, a few years 
since, has had the hap¬ 
piest influence in the im¬ 
provement of the qual¬ 
ity of American cheese, 
and in the demand for 
it in other countries, es¬ 
pecially England. In 
1857 the total export of 
American cheese amounted to but 6’I 2 millions 
of pounds. In 1864 the exports from this port 
alone were estimated at fifty millions of pounds. 
It only needs suitable care in the management 
of the dairy to give us the command of the 
cheese markets of the world. The Cheddar is 
the highest style of English 
cheese. It will be seen from 
the prices named by our cor¬ 
respondent that they are near¬ 
ly a third higher than the 
average price of ordinary qual¬ 
ities of cheese in those years. 

This is a pretty strong argument for absolute 
cleanliness in the milking stables, and the 
greatest nicety in the dairy-room. —Eds.] 



Fig. 10. 



Fig. 9. 


Thill and Pole Harrows. —It is very desi¬ 
rable to give corn, sorghum, potatoes, and all 
root crops very early culture. This cannot be 
well done with implements having teeth which 
shovel, scrape, slice, or otherwise move much 
the soil. The best hoe for many purposes is the 
potato hook, and harrows of various sizes are 
the best implements for the tillage of such 
crops. Potatoes require little care, and if planted 
deep may be harrowed without referenee to the 
rows, but for other cr®ps the teeth must be 
guided to stir the soil and not touch the plants. 
Why not bolt a pair of thills and a handle or 
pair of plow handles to a light (A) harrow ? 
Clods and stones will have much less influence 
upon it than if drawn simplj^ by the clevis. The 
thills may be very narrow. With a pole, using 
two horses, and taking out the middle teeth, the 
harrow being run astride the rows, the work of 
corn hoeing might be greatly facilitated. The 
full efficacy of a harrow is secured only when 
every tooth does its work and no one follows in 
the track of another. This may be better secured 
by using thills and poles than by any other way. 
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The Opossum.— y'iri;iniania.) 

This is one of tliose peculiarly American “ in¬ 
stitutions,” which, after the discovery of the 
WVstern World, added much to the interest with 
which naturalists regarded America. New flow¬ 
ers ami shrubs^ new trees and animals were 
expected, hut as . 
a general thing 
these followed in 
some measure the 
old familiar forms 
of Europe. But 
this wonderful ge¬ 
nus {Didelphis) in 
many important 
respects was an 
entire anomaly. 

In the first place, 
the teeth are more 
numerous than 
those of any other 
then known ani¬ 
mal ; the hind feet 
are hand-like, be¬ 
ing furnished with 
a sort of naillcss 
thumb, so th.at the 
anim.al can grasp 
a branch;the nak¬ 
ed tail is prelien- 
sile, enahling the 
animal to use it 
in climbing or to 

suspend itself by it, as in the picture, and, more 
astonishing than all, the females have a belly 
pouch in which the young are reared. This 
pouch is common to the order of marsupial 
animals, which is the prevailing type of the 
mammalia of Australia—the kangaroo, for ex¬ 
ample. The Opossum Family includes ten or 
t w<dve genera and 
perhaps fifty spe- 
cies, some of 
which are not 
much larger than 
a common mouse; 
but the Opossum 
is the only one 
found in the Uni¬ 
ted States, and 
from its size is 
one of the most 
important and in¬ 
teresting. Its head 
is long, the nose 
straiglit and {mint¬ 
ed, teeth numer¬ 
ous and sharp, 
cars thin, dark at 
base ami bordered 
with white; fur 
gray, composed of 
fine soft wool,with 
many lotig white 
hairs; color on the 
back and legs 
darker. The Opos¬ 
sum weighs 10 to 
M pounds,is riuick 
and active among 

tlie bramthes of trees, but ciumsy on the ground. 
When pressed to close quarters it feigns death, 
and sho'vs no fight, but watches an opportunity 
to crxaiie. From this well known habit comes 
llic expre.ssion “ playing’possum.” A nocturnal 
animal, crafty and stealthy in its motions, feed¬ 
ing upon fruits and vegetables to some extent, 
but particularly fond of eggs and young birds. 


the nest of many a poor bird is robbed. Young 

mice are greedily devoured, and many rep¬ 
tiles also. In fact there is little animal food not 
•acceptable, provided the Opossum does not 
I have to fight for it. The birth of the young 
seems to be a matter of mystery. When first dis¬ 
covered they are minute, blind, naked, shapeless 


The Green Turtle {Chelonia Midas.) 


Oi’osat.M— {ljuleljj/iis y'iiyiniana.) 

things, weighing only a single grain each, and 
each att.achcd to a teat, of course within the 
protecting marsupial pouch. After some fifty 
days, having gained sight and fur, and being 
about as large as little mice, they begin to run 
in and out, though remaining most of the time 
attached to the teats; tvhen their size is so great 










OKEEN TURTLE AND SALT WATER TERRAPIN. 


that the pouch will not hold them, they are said 
to cling to the mother s back, coiling their tails 
around hers for additional security. The Opos¬ 
sum is found in all the Atlantic States south of 
New-York, occasionally in this State, but not 
east of the Hudson Biver; and southward and 
westward. Its flesh is excellent, usually very 
fat, and resembling that of a sucking pig. 


This animal belongs to the family of Logger- 
head Turtles. It is common in our markets, but 
rarely appears upon the coasts of the Atlantic 
States, except Florida, though occasional speci¬ 
mens have been found as far north as Long 

Island. It is an 
inhabitant of the 
deep sea in the 
neighborhood of 
the West India 
Islands. It is well 
represented in our 
engraving,and has 
little the look of 
our land or fresh 
water tortoises. 
The feet are real¬ 
ly fins, and are 
exclusively used 
for swimming, ex¬ 
cept when they 
come upon the 
shore to lay their 
eggs. These they 
lay in hollows dug 
in the dry sand, 
high on the beach. 
One hundred and 
fifty to two hun¬ 
dred eggs are laid 
ill a place, they 
are covered with 
sand and left to be hatched by the sun. At 
these limes the turtles are taken, and shipped 
in great numbers to the markets of the United 
States and Europe. They weigh from two hun¬ 
dred to four hundred pounds. Considerable 
jiains is now taken on many of the West India 
i Islands to prevent the destruction of the eggs 

and of the tui-tles 
before the eggs 
are laid. When 
the young hatch 
they shuffle away 
down to the wa¬ 
ter and are seen 
no more until 
they appear of full 
size, living appa¬ 
rently continually 
underwater. They 
feed upon a kind 
of sea weed called 
turtle grass. The 
general color of 
this turtle is olive 
green, and the fat 
has a greenish 
hue. They never 
bite, we believe, 
but sometimes 
strike with their 
“ flippers.” In 
maikct the fore 
and hind fins on 
the same side are 
usually tied to¬ 
gether by a cord 
passed , through 
the leathery web. The flesh of these animals is 
savory and tender, being cut into, steaks for broil¬ 
ing or frying, and those parts unfi;t for steaks 
are used for the popular “ green turtle soup.” 

The Salt Water Terrapin {Malacoclem- 
mys palustris.)—'niQ little fellow at the left of 
the picture is another favorite of the epicure. 
The Salt Water Terrapin inhabits the salt watey 
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marshes from Rhode Island to South America, 
during our Northern winters burying itself in 
the mud. Taken at this time it is fat and deli¬ 
cious, and greedily sought for in our City mar¬ 
kets. Each plate of the upper shell is marked 
with deep strias parallel with the sides. These 
are deepest in the males, and the males are con¬ 
siderably less in size than their companions. 
Tliese Terrapins are very active on shore, and 
expert swimmers—-on the alert and ever sus¬ 
picious of danger, except when hybernating. 
They are about T'la inches long, the shell being 
of an olive green color, with darker concentric 
markings on the scales. The under shell or 
sternum is yellowish green, with dusky mark¬ 
ings, and the legs and neck of a light brown, 
inclining to white, with innumerable black dots. 


Carrot Culture. 

BY M. H. SIIiVERTHOKN. 

Select a good rich piece of clover sod, with 
deep loam or gravel soil; put on twenty loads 
of good manure to the acre and spread evenly 
over the ground. Then plow the ground about 
six inches deep. I once failed entirely to raise 
a crop because I plowed my ground too deep; the 
seed would not germinate in the soil turned up. 
I do not think it advisable to undertake the 
culture of carrots on clay soil with a stiff sub¬ 
soil, as the cost of them will exceed the profit. 

After plowing, harrow fine; harrow the last 
time the short way of the piece; then drill in 
the seed the long way, in rows, two feet apart. 

I prefer to raise my own seed, as it grows 
much more sure than seed purchased at the 
stores—use fresh seed. I usually raise the 
'White Belgian, as I can graw more to the acre 
than of any other kind. Still I consider there is 
more nutriment in the same amount of the 
Orange carrot. The best tool that I have yet 
used is of my own invention. 

The frame is similar to that of a common 
cultivator, and about the same length, but only 
about two-thirds as heavy—in this I have eight 
teeth. The teeth are about ten inches long 
from the shoulder to the point. The blade is 
similar to the coulter on a plow, except it is 
only about inches wide and brought to an 
edge. These, with a good cultivator shovel for 
the front tooth, complete the implement. 

With this cultivator and a horse, you can 
commence to work jmur caiTots as soon as they 
arc up, cutting up the ground deep and very 
close to the carrots without covering them up, 
thus saving five-sixths of the labor usually spent 
with the hoe, and leaving the ground in much 
better condition than it otherwise could be. 
After the carrots are about as big as a pipe 
stem, I take my hoe the narrow way, and cut 
the rows into hills, leaving them, when thinned 
out, about six inches apart. After this you have 
no more to do with the hoe, but use the culti¬ 
vator occasionally. To harvest, plow around 
the patch, just as close to the row as you can 
without cutting the roots. Now let your team 
stand, take a good butcher knife, catch the top 
of the carrot in the right hand, pulling it out of 
the ground, after which take the root in the left, 
and turn the top down—-now, with one clip, cut 
off the top and throw the carrots in piles on the 
plowed ground, and tramp the tops in the fui-- 
rows—now, plow about twice around, and you 
are ready to pull and cut as before. In this way 
myself and one other hand have harvested and 
buried one hundred bushels in half a day. 

Carrots should remain in the ground as long as 


they can be left, and be got out while the ground 
is dry, as they generally improve till freezing 
weather, and they keep much more fresh than 
when harvested before they are fully matured. 
Still they should be dug when the ground is dry, 
for the carrots come out clean, and need no 
washing before feeding. Dirty carz’ots never 
should be fed to any kind of stock. 

Every person should have a good root cellar 
attached to the barn. After your carrots are 
harvested, put in the cellar about what w'ill last 
till midwinter, and bury the balance, as tliey 
keep much fresher when buried than in a cellar. 

Carrots have no great fattening properties, 
but when fed with grain they are much better 
than either fed separately. I have always found 
it more advantageous to feed, say to a horse, 
four quarts of oats and six to eight good sized 
carrots than eight quarts of oats with no car¬ 
rots, or than double the amount of carrots with 
no oats. Carrots alone, are most excellent feed 
for cows in the spring, before grass comes; chop¬ 
ped fine and mixed with ground oats, they make 
the best of feed for sheep having early lambs. 

[Deeper plowing than six inches is advisable 
in rich sandy loams, and in all heavy loams 
sub-soiling will pay. The tops of carrots make 
excellent feed, and we think it pays better to 
feed them than to turn them under. In some 
districts they are sold to dyers, at a good price.] 

--- a m m -- »■■ ■ 

Driving- Horses at Plowing. 

[The following sensible notions about plowing 
are from “ T. C.,” of Paulding Count}'-, Ohio. The 
docility of the horse, under proper training, is 
such that lines need only be used at plowing, in 
an emergency; but horses can seldom be trusted 
without some control upon their heads.— Eds.] 

“ The subject of driving horses before the 
plow is an important one to every farmer, for 
good driving and good plowing go together, and 
good, easy plowing is no small item in farming. 
I have seen one man take a team to plow, and 
permit them to walk so fast that they had to 
stop every few rods to breathe, and thereby lose 
more time and injure the team more, and not 
make as good work by far as if they had been 
driven more slowly; and I fear this is the prac¬ 
tice of tliousands of the readers of the American 
' Agriculturist. I have seen another man take 
two old horses that had been used singly in a 
buggy, one much lighter and much faster than 
the other, and (neither of which had been used 
to plowing), hitch them to the plow, and in a 
short time have them go step by step with each 
other, what pace he wished, and so straight as 
to surprise his employer. 'While the former 
plowman made bad work by letting some slices 
fall back, setting some on edge, and leaving dead 
furrows from tAVO to three feet wide, tlie latter 
Avould turn all Avell over, and in finishing up 
would leave a dead furrow only the breadth 
of the plow, and as straight as need be, Avithout 
making any ‘turns’ or short furrows. The 
good ploAvman did his work much easier to him¬ 
self and team than the other. Both pieces were 
in eorn, and that best ploAved was easiest tended. 

“ The best way that I know of to tie horses 
that are in the habit of going too fast is the fol- 
loAA'ing: Use the cord lines, (those thick at the 
hind ends are best for lazy horses), instead of 
the short stick betAveen their heads. I prefer a 
coupling strap, with a spring hook at each end, 
and buckle in the middle, or a cord line will do. 
We do not Avant horses always the same dis¬ 
tance apart, especially in finishing up, and be¬ 
sides the stick is not pleasant to a tender¬ 


mouthed horse when turning round, especially 
if the driver does not believe in it, or if he is not 
kind to his team. If one horse is faster than the 
othei’, instead of hanging the check rein on the 
harness as usual, put it back betAveen thehames, 
tie a short line to the middle of it, and tie the 
other end of the short line to the other horse’s 
wifiietree, or to his trace fomard of it. When 
the fast horse steps forAvard he steps into his 
‘bit’; if he has a tender mouth he may ‘rear,’ 
but by the time his feet are off the ground the 
other horse makes a step, and his rein is slack, 
and he Avill learn to go slow before he gets tired. 
If both horses are too fast, tie them both in the 
same Avay. As to driving, every good plowman 
establishes a communication between himself 
and his team peculiar to himself—not, however, 
by putting the lines round the back, nor by 
hanging them on the ‘ handles,’ unless they 
have more practice than is usual on small farms. 
The boy that took the prize Avithout lines had 
iwactice. The place for the lines is in the plow¬ 
man’s hands, where he can let one slip through 
his fingers, or gather it in, as needed. With 
lines, properly used, words are seldom needed ; 
and with sufiicient practice words properly 
spoken do away to a great extent with the use 
■ of lines. ‘Come’ and ‘gee’ are all the Avords 
necessary, besides speaking to each horse by 
name; they should be spoken to kindly. If a 
horse is lazy, a stroke with acord line shows him 
his pace much quicker than unkind words. I 
knoAV of no surer Avay to break up a bad practice 
than that which induced the boy to drive his 
team Avithout lines—namely, the offer of a prize.” 


Screens for Shelter. 


Screens are planted for two purposes: the con¬ 
cealment of objects offensive to the taste, and 
the shelter of buildings, gardens and orchards 
from the winds. It is of screens as a shelter 
that we purpose to say a few words here. 
The importance of shelter in our northern cli¬ 
mate is but little understood. It answers sever¬ 
al economic as Avell as esthetic purposes. No 
country home has its appropriate surroundings 
until evergreens are planted. It is cheerless and 
desolate in Avinter—it lacks the highest charm 
in summer. By the shelter of evergreens, we 
may change the temperature of the seasons, and 
give gardens and orchards the climate of re¬ 
gions four or five degrees further south. The 
violence of the prevailing winds may be com¬ 
pletely broken, so that the thermometer will not 
sink so low jn Avinter, and the snow, instead of 
drifting in heaps and leaving many places bare, 
will spread its soft covering eA’enly over all del¬ 
icate plants and preserve them. Many of the 
difficulties Avith Avhich the gardener and orchard- 
ist have to contend, may be obviated by the 
shelter of trees. One reason why grapes and 
other small fruits do better in cities and Aullages 
than in the country, is the fact that they have 
the shelter of yards and buildings. Train an 
Isabella upon a trellis in an open field, and you 
may not get a crop once in five years. Put it 
upon the south or east side of a building, and, 
Avith suitable feeding and pruning, the crop is 
generally as sure as that of Indian corn. 

One of the best examples of the ameliorating 
influences of shelter upon climate that has ever 
fallen under our observation, was upon the 
farm of the late Judge Meech, of Shelburne, 
Yt. His homestead Avas near the shores of 
Champlain, and SAA'ept by the severe lake AA’inds 
in the winter and spring. He inclosed about 
tAvo acres Avith a screen of American Arbor 
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Vit®, lliat bciii" the most commou evergreen of 

the region. Within tiiis inclosure he could raise 
the grape, the peach, and other fruits that would 
not mature outside. The effect of the screen 
was to give his garden the climate of New York. 

There can be no doubt of the economy of 
planting screens in cold climates around gar¬ 
dens and orchards, wherever there is sufllcicnt 
room for them. A screen, unlike a hedge, does 
not rc([uirc close planting, and not much shear¬ 
ing or attention of any kind, after it is once 
established. As to the plants that will serve 
this purpose, deciduous trees are letter tlmn 
nothing, but Uiey arc not nearly so effective as 
evergreens; and if one is to be at the expense of 
planting it is better economy to plant the best. 

There are several varieties of evergreens that 
make perfect shelter, and we should be govern¬ 
ed in their selection mainly by the cost of the 
plants and the facility of transplanting. We put 
at the head of the list the Norway Spruce, and 
this conifer has been so extensively imported for 



SCREEN OF NORWAY SPRUCE. 


the last dozen years or more, that almost every 
well established nursery has a large stock, and 
they arc as cheap as any other tree. Many nur¬ 
series have evergreen trees fit for no other pur¬ 
pose than screens, or to be cut up for stakes and 
jwles. The Hemlock is another admirable tree 
for this purpose, and if we could find plants 
that had l>cen properly grown, we should pre¬ 
fer them to the Norway Spruce. The foliage is 
moi'e beautiful, they are a perpetual feast to the 
eye, but unfortunately they are exceedingly im¬ 
patient of removal. It is rare to find a nursery¬ 
man that knows how to grow a Hemlock, and 
hardly ten per cent, of plants taken from the 
woods, with ordinary treatment, will live. Next 
to this we place the American Arbor Vitae, 
which is abundant and easily transplanted. 
The White and Black Spruce, and the Red Ce¬ 
dar, also, make good screens. So much de¬ 
pends upon keeping the roots of evergreens 
moist during transportation that we should be 
governed mainly by location and price in select¬ 
ing any one of the varieties here mentioned. 

If the soil is rich enough to bear sixty bushels 
of corn to the acre, it will require nothing but 
mechanical preparation—plowing with the sur¬ 
face and subsoil plow. It will pay to loosen 
the soil to the depth of eighteen inches. If en¬ 
riching is called for, use no fresh manures, but 
a compost made of peat and ashes, or muck and 
lime. Ashes are always a good dressing forever- 
greens. The distance of planting will be de¬ 
termined somewhat by the size of the trees, and- 
the immediate objects aimed at With Norway 
Spruces ten or twelve feet high, an effective 
shelter maybe made at once. We have suc¬ 
ceeded admirably with trees of this size, losing 
less than five per cent.—planting them so that 
tlie limbs just touched. They were put out, with 
good balls of earth, the same day they were 
taken up. It is safer, however, to plant smaller 
trees, and closer together, even if you have to 
take-out the alternate trees two or three years 
later. A screen for an apple orchard may be 
left to grow twenty-five or thirty feet high, and 
in this case the trees should be at least ten feet 
apart to give the requisite stronglh at the base. 


The screen will require much less attention than 
the hedge, but it is good policy to keep the 
ground cultivated for a few years after the plant¬ 
ing, and to bring out the bottom limbs well by 
shearing those above. All the different kinds of 
evergreens we have named bear the shears well, 
and can be readily trained in the way they 
should go, with a little timely attention. 


Smallness of Cob Very Desirable in 
Seed Corn. 

The selection of seed corn is one of the most 
important things which a farmer does at this 
season. Coarse cobs accompany late matur¬ 
ity, as a rule; fine cobs, well tipped out, in¬ 
dicate perfect maturity, adaptation to the season 
and soil, and a fixedness of character which it 
is important to maintain. The curing of corn 
takes place to a great extent after husking, and 
the presence of a great, soft, moist cob in each 
ear gives a tendency to mold, which should be 
sedulously avoided. The old experiment of fit¬ 
ting a paper cone to an ear of corn, then with¬ 
drawing the ear, shelling it and returning the 
kernels to the cone, is interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. If the kernels will all go easily into the 
cone, the cob is too large, and we should say, 
the corn unfit for seed. The cone should be 
made of brown paper, dampened, bound tightly 
around the ear, coming no liigher than the 
kernels, but covering all; the ends are trimmed 
off, and it is allowed to dry before the ear is 
drawn out. One may easily judge by the eye 
which ears have the smallest cobs—those which 
are best tipped out, which have the kernels in 
the closest rows, and all the rows running un¬ 
broken from end to end. These ears will not 
be found among the biggest round, nor among 
the longest, usually, but among those of medium 
size. A friend used to say, as he showed off his 
seed corn, “ every ear as regular and solid as a 
white-oak pin.” And so they were, as nearly as 
corn cars could be, firm, close, hard and solid. 


Cotton Culture. 

BT T , O. DWIGHT. 


[Our offer of two premiums for prize essays 
upon this subject has been responded to, and the 
first premium has been awarded to Joseph B. 
Lyman, a recent cotton planter in Louisiana, 
and the second to F. G. Dwight, wl^ose expe¬ 
rience has been in the Atlantic Seaboard Cotton 
Slates. Both essays will be probably published 
in one volume, in season for the next year s 
operations. For the immediate benefit of our 
readers in the cotton growing districts, and of 
the large class who are contemplating a removal 
thither, we give in this issue the first of a series 
of articles culled from these essays.— Eds.] 
Bedding Up.— After the fields have all been 
plowed the work of bedding commences. One 
hand leads off with a scooter plow, and marks 
rows, running through the whole length or 
width of the field; others follow with turn 
plows, and throw two or more furrows on each 
side of the marks, making a slightly elevated 
bed, the number of furrows to be turned de¬ 
pending on the width of the spaces between the 
rows. A small water furrow is left between the 
beds to serve as a drain after heavy lains. 
Where the land is not likely to wa.sh, and there 
is a good deep subsoil to readily absorb rains, 
flat culture is offen practiced. In this ca.se the 
land is thoroughly plowed as before, and if pos¬ 
sible cross plowed, bedding up being dispensed j 


with until seeding time, when slight beds are 
thrown up in the process of planting. 

Cotton Rows. —In marking out rows, it is 
recommended that they should be laid out east 
and west, in order to be as much as possible ex¬ 
posed to the sun at all hours of the day—cotton 
being of all others a hot weather plant. This 
distinction can be observed on level ground, or 
such as is slightly rolling, but where there is 
much fall, attention must be paid to safeguards 
against the land washing. On hilly lands, curves 
should be followed around the sides on a level. 

The probable productiveness of the soil must 
determine the distance between the rows; the 
poorer the soil the nearer should they be. On 
land that is not well known to be very good, 
it is safest to let the distance be about 20 inches 
or two feet, so that in getting twice as many 
rows on poor soil as would be put on land ad¬ 
mitting of four-foot distance, the difference in 
the yield of a crop grown on good and only 
tolerably good land would not be very great. 

Planting. —The cotton plant in its early 
growth is veiy tender, particularly when in a 
crowded state, it cannot withstand frost and is 
even very sensitive to cool weather. As early 
planting is generally recommended and will be 
found to be the most successful, caution must 
be exercised not to plant too early. To replant 
is discouraging worli, involving mucli loss of 
time. In the Gulf States from the 25th March 
to the 10th April is the usual planting season. 

Details. —The hands that are selected to 
drop the seed must be furnished with bags or 
“ w'allets ” large enough to hold about half a 
bushel of seed. These are suspended at the 
right or left side by a rope or strap over the 
shoulder. With the scuter plow, a seed furrow 
is opened to the depth of three or four inches in 
the middle of the bed, the hands following the 
plow and dropping the seed as even as possible. 

Careful supervision is needed. The best of the 
freedmen are not easily impressed with the im¬ 
portance of dropping the seed regularly. They 
soon get careless, and if you are not on the 
alert, the young plants wull come up in patch¬ 
es. Light furrows are thown towards the 
opened row to cover the seed, one on each side. 
If left in this condition the seed would be cov¬ 
ered too deeply; and after one field is planted, 
the wooden scrailfer, fastened to a plow slock, is 
drawn over the seed row, taking off all uneven¬ 
ness of surface, removing the excess of cover¬ 
ing, and leaving the bed in a neat condition, 
somewhat elevated above the ivater furrow. 

In Flat Culture, where there has been np 
previous “bedding up,” the seed furrows aie 
opened at proper distances. Seed dropped and 
covered as before; then successive furrows are 
thrown towards the seed row until the space 
between the rews is plowed up, leaving a shal¬ 
low water furrow midway between the beds. 

Again, on very good land, and 'where the soil 
is in fine working order, the labor of plowing 
previous to planting is sometimes dispensed 
with. This “ short cut ” way, however, is not 
to be recommended. Whenever this must be 
done, the process is simply to open furrow’s at 
the proper distance apart, drop the seed and 
cover as before. One or two farrows are then 
thrown up with the turn plow to complete a bed, 
and the middle broken out with the sweeps; the 
w’ooden scraper being used to level off the beds. 

Your Personal Supervision.— Every day 
during “planting season” is necessary to look 
after the furrow opening, planting, covering, 
plow’ing and scraping off. Permit no careless- 
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ness or slighting on the part of any one engaged 
in the work; it must all be clone well and 
promptly. See that the seed furrows are opened 
in a straight line, to facilitate the after culture. 

The seed dropper should walk with a regular 
gait along the side of the furrow, letting the 
seed fall from his hand evenly^ and as much as 
possible right in the middle. Let him stop when 
empty, and as soon as he has another handful, 
step on. In covering the seed row, the plow 
hand must be “ wide awake,” keep his ploiv 
under control, and see that the soil is sufficient¬ 
ly thrown over to cover nil the seed. The most 
experienced hand should hold the scraper, other¬ 
wise too much soil will be “ knocked off” here 
or not enough there, leaving the seed exposed 
in one place, and in another covered with earth 
so deeply as to endanger its never coming up. 


Depth to Cover Seed.— It need be but 
thinly covered. In light, dry soil an inch to two 
inches will be enough; in heavier soil less. 



Fig. 1. —HAT BARRACK AND COW STABLE. 

Jersey Hay Barracks—Roofed Stacks— 
The Poor Man’s Barn. 


Last year we presented our readers some 
rather elaborate barn plans, and many com¬ 
plained that they were extensive and expensive, 
and had little interest for them. They were 
wrong in this, for the plans were full of good 
hints for all. It occurred to us the other day 
that the structures, of which we give some 
engravings, were really very philosophically 
devised, and that many whose means do not 
permit them to build such barns as they would 
like to, might be profited by a lesson from the 
“ Jersey Dutch.” The affair called in New 
Jersey a “ Hay Barrack” is really a stack 
cover—a light square roof, made to be raised 
and lowered, and set at any desired height be¬ 
tween four corner posts. These posts are about 
eight inches in diameter, and twenty-three to 
twenty-four feet long, and are set 3 to 3^] 2 feet 
in the ground. The I’oof is made upon the 
ground and then raised to its place, where it is 
held by pins. Thatched roofs are made by 
fastening four substantial rails (square or round) 
together by ganes and pins near the ends; 
to these rails light poles, many of which reach 
the peak of the roof, are fastened, and upon 
them thatch is laid, usually in a coarse manner. 
It is important that the roof should be very light. 
Hence thatched roofs are preferred, and bar¬ 
racks 12-t-i’3 are better than those of larger size. 


Another kind of roof is that seen in fig. 3, 
where boards, the upper ends of which are not 
only sawed to fit, but chamfered off to match, 
are simply nailed together upon the ridges, and 
to the plates forming a “ hip-roof.” Sometimes 



Fig. 2. —BOARD ROOF TO BARRACK. 


they are battened on the ridges, and over the 
cracks between the boards, and sometimes not. 
Either of these roofs will last many years, and, 
as stack covers, save many times their cost. 
The lower part of the hay or straw stack is 
often protected from the cattle by perpendicular 
boarding, nailed to rails or studs set between 
the posts. This siding extends six to eight feet 
from the ground, as seen on the sides of fig. 1, and 
the transition is easy from this to the cow stable, 
which is there represented. In this case there 
are four strong rails or joists spiked to the 
posts at the desired height (say seven feet), and a 
flooring of boards or rails—the tighter the better— 
is laid upon them, and the hay, straw or grain 
is put above. Thus a 13-1-12 feet stable is 
made, and a door is swung as shown. There 
is room for three cows and a horse to stand 
comfortably. Holes may be cut or bored for 
ventilation if needed. If the side boarding 
is double, and leaves or straw are stuffed into the 
space between the sides, the stable will be a 
very warm one. If two or three barracks are 
placed close together, forming an angle or three 
sides of a hollow square, cows or horses may 
be very well protected in our severest Avinters. 

Another plan for a shed under the stack is 
seen in fig. 3. Common fence rails are set up 
against the rails Avhich support the hay, and a 
few slabs driven into the ground on each side 
and nailed together to contract the entrance. 
The sloping sides may be thatched Avith spruce 
or hemlock boughs and sods, and thus made 
ATiy Avarm and comfortable. This makes an 
excellent fowl-house also; and if the south side 



Fig. 3.— BARRACK WITH SHED BENEATH. 


Avere to be glazed, two or three sashes being in¬ 
serted, and the Avholc made tight, it Avould be as 
good a Avinter laying house as could be desired. 
We remarked that the affair is philosophically 


devised. Well made stacks keep hay as well as 
it can be kept in a barn. The difficulty is that 
it is expensive to thatch and rope a stack so as 
to make it shed Avater perfectly, besides vermin 
have a little freer SAving at the grain and grass 
seed; and Avhen a stack is cut into or partly 
taken down, it is at once more or less seriously 
exposed to detriment by the Aveather. All trou¬ 
ble about covering and protecting against rain 
after the stack is used from is removed by this 
contrivance, and the warm, snug little slable be¬ 
neath, for a poor man, or for any one as a tem¬ 
porary expedient, may often be very convenient. 


Design in Feeding Stock. 


Some farmers fail to adapt their feed to the 
particular wants of their stock, as if all that 
Avas needed Avas to give them enough to eat. But 
different kinds of food produce different results. 

For example: if I have a steer, which is 
already Avell developed in bone and muscle, 
but which I AAush to fatten for market, I should 
give him linseed or cotton-seed oil-cake, or 
Indian meal, or shorts. If I Avish to encourage 
the groAA’th of colts or calves, or other young 
animals, I should give them a variety of feed, 
but especially good haj^ ground oats, or oats in 
the sheaf, cut tolerably fine. Corn meal, barley, 
and buckwheat are also useful for this purpose. 
A Avorking team, whether horses or oxen, de¬ 
mand food Avhich Avill supply the waste of mus¬ 
cle and a fair amount of fat. When spring 
Avork is about to commence, after seeing that 
my teams are reasonably fat, I should give them 
oil-cake, oats, and good, bright hay, or cut 
straAV. Oats (ground) Avill supply muscle, and 
give greater poAver of endurance, in hard AA’ork 
or fast driving, than will corn meal. Then, to 
make the bill of fare complete, I should give 
an occasional meal of carrots, or potatoes, or 
turnips. These will aid the digestion, sharpen 
the appetite and promote the general health. If 
feeding for milk, I would continue this bill of 
fare in a measure, and give oil-cake, corn meal, 
shorts, or bran, with good hay or stalks cut 
fine, and roots, such as beets or carrots. G. 

-■ I - 

The Sheep’s Foot—Biflex Canal—Fouls. 

If we examine a sheep’s foot externally we 
find the hoof or horny portion presenting three 
distinct forms. First, the outer Avails, hard, 
horny, sometinies smooth, as is usually the case 
with the mutton breeds, as the SouthdoAvns and 
Cottswolds—in others, much corrugated and 
rough, as Avith the Merinos. Second, the inner 
Avails, or Avails of the cleft, less firm, somewhat 
scaly and fissured on the surface. Third, the 
sole, of much the consistence of the walls of the 
cleft, but thicker, and elastic from resting upon 
a soft, spongy cushion, which coA^ers the bone, 
and forms in a measure the base of the heel. If 
Ave spread open the cleft betAveen the toes, and ex¬ 
amine it closely, we find a small hole, apparently 
in the skin, shown in fig. 1, into which the head 
of a pin may be easily passed. It is the mouth 
of Avhat is called the “Bifiex Canal,” and is a 
peculiarity of the foot of the sheep, other cloven 
footed animals not having it. The canal, as 
shown in section in fig. 3, is about an inch and 
a half in length, curved like a horseshoe, and 
has but one opening. The sheep books are par¬ 
ticularly Amgue in their allusions to the Biflex or 
Interdigital Canal, and it will, Ave doubt not, sur¬ 
prise many of our sheep raisers to know that this 
canal exists, and others that it is not an “ issue” 
or mouth of some tube connected with a secre- 
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tory ghind, but an inflection of the skin, tlio 
canal walls being like the adjacent skin, and 
really fomnng a curious little sack, lined with 
liairs, and secreting a sort of yolky, gummy 
substance. Its use seems to be to provide an 
elastic cushion to spread the toes apart, and per¬ 
haps also a viscid secretion to protect the tender 
skin between the toes, where it is so easily 



Fig. 1. —MOUTH OF BnrLEI CAJfAX.. 

washed away, and where abrasions and slight 
injuries are liable to occur. Were the skin be¬ 
tween the toes formed to e.xude enough of this 
secretion, it would, of necessity, be more tender 
and liable to injury and disease than it now is. 

We know of no disease of the Biflex Canal, 
except stoppage at its mouth, which causes 
inflammation and swelling, and similar inflam¬ 
mation caused by some foreign substance being 
introduced. Instead of lancing and trying to cut 
out the “worm,” as some people think it is, the 
sensible treatment is to procure a fine pointed ear 
syringe, and, after opening the mouth, wash it 
out with castile soap and warm water, and grease 
the parts with tar mixed with lard. This Biflex 
Canal has been charged with being the cause of 
the rot, and though this view is generally scouted 
at now-a-days, we are by no means sure that it 
may not be guilty sometimes, to a certain degree; 
for certainly any cause which will render the 
skin harsh and inflamed, or subject to injurj’ 


It is easily cured by cleaning and greiising the 
parts, and putting the sheep on dry pastures. If, 
however, it is neglected, it is liable to intro¬ 
duce hoof-rot—the subject of another article. 

If wo examine the internal structure of the 
foot wo find that the horn is attached to the 
sensitive portion above, at the crown of the 
hoof and at the sole, by what is called a papil- 
lated surface. Lower down we find that the 
horn on its inner surface is split into an almost 
infinite number of delicate leaves or lamellce. 
Between these leaves of hoof are sensitive leaves 
of the vascular membrane which covers the 
whole surface of the liorn. These two sets of 
lamellce, or leaves, are as if we were to take 
two books and lay the leaves of each, leaf for 
leaf, between those of the other. The structure 
is very beautiful and easily seen in the hoof of 
a horse, which, after the flesh has decayed, may 
be washed out and will show the horny lamellce 
very clearly. The sensitive lamella; are seen in 
figure 3, as also the papillated structure at the 
crown and sole. From this papillated surface 
the hoof grows, and it is an inflammation of 
this which constitutes the hoof-rot. The same 
membrane—full of the papillae by which horn 
is formed—covers the Avhole foot and secretes 
horn at all points; where it is the thickest and 
most vascular, as at the crpwn and sole, there 
most horn is formed, but on the lamellce, little. 
— *— « ■- 

Adobe and Concrete Buildings. 



Fig. 2.—BIFLEX CAXAL. 


The name adobe is applied to building mate¬ 
rial in the form of bricks, but unburned. It is 
not necessarily clay, but it must be of a clayey 
or loamy nature, and so firm when dried in the 
sun as to be easily handled, and to sustain con¬ 
siderable weight without crushing. This is dis¬ 
tinguished from concrete by its containing no 
lime or cement, and being always used in the 
form of bricks. The concrete is a mortar of 
sand and lime, usually hydraulic lime or cement, 
in part at least, especially such as is used for 
foundations, in w'hich the proportion of cement 
preponderates. This is laid up in the walls as 
it is to remain, and the largest possible quantity 
of gravel and larger stones is worked in. The 
present lugh price of building mate¬ 
rials leads farmers to look anxiously 
for some good substitute for stone, 
brick and wood. The need for the 
dissemination of knowledge on this 
subject is great, especially throughout 
the Prairie States. A correspondent 
in Iowa pleads for information, defin¬ 
ite and full, about adobe building, 
which we shall try to give, and would 
be glad to give also particulars of the 
experience of any of our readers who 
have tried, and cither approve or 
condemn this material. Our cor¬ 
respondent writes as follows: 

“The high price of the material 
would be but a small evil, provid¬ 
ed we could obtain it. The fact is 
that now throughout the Northwest 
Fig. 3.—STUUCTUBE OF FOOT. ^ ^ without farm buildings nearly 


from long grass or vines of any kind caught 
between the toes, puts the foot in the best con¬ 
dition to be poisoned by the virus of the hoof- 
rot coming in contact with the inflamed pait. 

Fouls. —Wlien this condition of inflamma¬ 
tion of the skin in the cleft of the foot, from any 
cause, becomes established, and a wet soil keeps 
tlie hoofs moist, and greasy or yolky matter 
from the Biflex Canal is constantly washed out, 
the then disease known as “ the Fouls ” occurs. 


cattle, nice and cosy, with the straw up to their 
knees, but alas I save only the ‘ straw up to 
their knees,’ I fear it must ever be only a dream 
throughout all Prairiedom. If you w'ould take 
hold of the matter and show us what to do, and 
how to do it, you would in that particular alone 
confer an immense blessing upon the country.” 


A Simple Ventilator. 

“ II. "W. P.” sends us a drawing of a 
simple apparatus, devised by the writer (and by' 
others, very possibly), to be fastened with small 
screw-bolts to the back of a stove—in this 
case a sheet-iron air-tight—for the purpose 
of introducing to the room a constant supply of 
fresh warmed air in 
winter. It works ad¬ 
mirably. The box is 
9 X 10 X 2i inches, 
made of sheet-iron. 

The pipe of zinc, 4 
inches diameter, with 
a damper, descends 
beneath the floor, and 
thence runs under the 
floor and through the 
north wall of the 
building, to secure 

, r. .T- SIMPLE VENTILATOR. 

the force of the pre¬ 
vailing north-westerly winds. A west wall 
would, no doubt, be equally well. A strong 
current of air rushes in, is thrown against the 
back of the stove and the underside of the 
stove pipe, whence, perfectly warmed, it diffuses 
itself through the room, is cooled by contact 
with walls and windows, descends to the floor, 
and is drawn off by the draft of the stove, or 
through an opening in the chimney near the 
floor, thus giving place to a new supply. Tight 
double windows render the system more com¬ 
plete and add vastly to economy and comfort. 



Home-made Baskets. 


I observe your call for information as to how 
willow baskets are made. Having often, when 
a boy, seen my father’s plowmen make baskets 
for farm purposes during the long winter even¬ 
ings, I will endeavor to tell you how it was done. 

The willows were never peeled, but were 
soaked in water in a long pig trough. The 


altogether. Tumbledown stables, made of poles 
and straw, ornament at least one-half of the 
farms. The sides, which are of straw, slip down 
and are not repaired, letting the cold wind in 
without hindrance, and the water drips through 
the covering for days after eveiy rain. Even of 
those well-to-do farmers w’ho have bams not 
one in ten has shelter sufficient to protect all 
of his domestic animals. I sometimes dream 
of warm stables, filled with rows of contented 



Fig. 1.—HOOPS. 

hoops, ribs and handles were generally made of 
split ash. Two ash splints were bent into 
hoops and placed one within the other, but at 
rit^ht angles, as shown in figure 1, a and 5, If 
tlfe two hoops are round, of the same size and 

cross in the middle,'the basket will be round 
that is hemispherical. If the inner hoop, which 
forms the top of the flasket, be the farger, the 
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basket will be more or less oval. Having ar¬ 
ranged the hoops, take the willow rods and 
weave them, as in figure 2. As the semi-circle 
enlarges, insert the ribs, bent as shown in figure 
3, and of such size and form as to regulate the 
shape or contour of the basket, as shown at d, 
d, figure 4. The splints, if well soaked, can be 
easily bent into any shape. Weave willows 



among these ribs or hoops—it being simply 
done—out and in, out and in, until the semi¬ 
circle reaches down the side of the basket to 
about the dotted line (fig. 4). Then com- 
menee on the ends of the basket and weave wil¬ 
lows down the ends and along the bottom, as 
seen on the right hand end 
at c, (fig. 4,) putting in more 
of the ribs (fig. 3), if the work 
is large and consequently 
open. When you have the 
ends and sides well woven, 
the basket is finished, so far 
as strength is concerned. 
You can not pull it apart. 
But there will be gores or 
vacant spots left. Fill these 
^'1^- 3. up -with weaving, and your 

basket is done.—It matters little where a wil¬ 
low ends, provided it does not end at the top 
without gojng round the upper hoop. The wet 
willow twigs will bend easily and take any 
form, and yet when dry they Avill be hard and 
stiff, and can not be unwoven. Push the sev¬ 
eral layers of willow close together and pull 
them tight, and they will hold very firmly. 

After the basket is dry, trim off all straggling 
ends with a sharp knife. A little practice, and 
perhaps the spoiling of a few baskets made with 
materials that are quite cheap, will enable you 
to make an article worth a dozen of what you 



can buy. Do not give it up if you cannot make 
a neat job at first. A little care and patience, 
with a medium of practice, will set you all right. 

[Several kinds of willow may be employed. 
The common white and yellow willows answer 
very well, but the basket osiers are superior on 
account of the slenderness of the rods. The 
white willow rods are strong and pliable, but 
not so delicate and long. When peeled and 
bleached with the fumes of burning sulphur, 
very beautiful work may be produced. Eods 
for basket making are best cut in the autumn, 
for the good of the stock, but may be cut for 


use at any time after they are sufficiently grown, 
and before they branch in the spring.—E d.] 


Investing in the rarm. 


Leonard D. Clift, of Carmel, Putnam Co., 
one of the best farmers Hew York has ever 
produced, was wont to say of his own course 
in life: “ I have pursued a different policy from 
farmers generally. Some of them have skinned 
their farms, brought up their children in igno¬ 
rance, given little or nothing in charity, and 
have reached old age with barren farms, un¬ 
cultured children, and narrow views of life, but 
they have cash in bank ! On the contrary, my 
surplus earnings have gone to enrich my farm, 
until it is capable of yielding an abundant sup¬ 
port; my children have been educated, and now 
occupy respectable positions in society. I have 
felt it a privilege to give in charity; my table has 
been bountifully supplied, and my house open 
to the stranger. All this I have, but not money 
in bank; and I am satisfied with my choice.” 

He went to his rest on the 9th of September 
last, at the age of 73—patriot, sage, counsellor 
and friend, leaving his beautiful homestead and 
his good works as his fitting monument. This 
farm was the work of his lifetime, and we wish 
to commend to our readers that sound policy 
which made liis one of the model farms of the 
Empire State. It took the premium in 1855 
as one of the best grazing farms, and the report 
of the Yisting Committee may be found in the 
Transactions of the State Ag. Soc.for that year. 

He reprobated that policy of skinning the 
soil which, we are sorry to say, has been the 
prevailing style of husbandry even in the North 
and East, and which is still the worst feature 
of farming all over the country. Men have 
no faith in the capacity of the soil to reward 
them for the labor and money they expend upon 
it. They get a good crop of grain or roots 
from the laud, and instead of investing the 
proceeds in more manure, more improvements 
or more stock, they invest in more land or more 
bank stock. Many a man has pursued this 
course with his farm until its fertility has been 
almost exhausted. He has transferred all its 
fatness to the bank, and it will not now sustain 
ten animals so well as it would fifty, fifty years 
ago. He may have grown rich in money by 
the process, but his farm is ruined. Go through 
the older farming districts of any of our sea¬ 
board States, and we doubt if the majority of 
the farms will carry the stock'they grazed and 
fattened two generations back. They have lost 
so much in fertility that not even the improved 
tools and husbandry of the present day can 
make them pay so well as they did then. 

The Carmel farmer had faith in his business, 
and felt that his surplus earnings were safer and 
better invested in the soil, under his own man¬ 
agement, than in the bank, under the manage¬ 
ment of others. He literally cast his bread not 
only upon the land, but upon the waters of his 
farm, not doubting that it would return again. 

He put money into dams and sluice ways; 
and the brook that had run to waste for ages 
was turned over his meadows, and set every 
blade of grass it fertilized to coining money for 
him. He demonstrated that irrigation alone 
would keep up the fertility of meadows, im¬ 
proving the quality and increasing the quantity 
of the grass. He gave us one of the best con¬ 
ducted experiments in irrigation—worth millions 
to the State, if his example were only faithfully 
followed. The stream that was barren to oth¬ 
ers became a Pactolus for him, flowing over 


sands of gold. He had faith in drains, and the 
rough land was cleared of its stones, and sluice 
ways for the passage of water were formed be¬ 
neath the surface, making the drained field of 
fourfold value for all its future history. He be¬ 
lieved in improved stock and invested largely 
in it both for milk and beef. He expected to 
get more milk and more beef from a given num¬ 
ber of cattle, from the fact that they had been 
bred respectively for those qualities; and he 
succeeded in his object. He had faith in home¬ 
made manures, and worked his muck mines, 
and turned the stable, stye and barn-yard to 
good account. He brought up a rough farm, 
worth less than five thousand dollars, to a valu¬ 
ation of fifty thousand. He claimed that it 
would pay the interest on that, well managed ; 
and that perhaps is the best test of value. 

We believe this course—investing in the farm 
rather than in the bank—is better both for tlie 
farmer and for society. It is certainly much 
safer; for banks fail much more frequently than 
well managed farms. The dividends of the 
latter never fixil entirely. The good, substantial 
living, and the comfortable home are always 
secure. It makes better society, farming be¬ 
comes an improving and improvable art, and 
intelligence is as much a growth of the pursuit 
as farm products are of the soil. It puts the 
farmer’s capital into his business, where he 
needs it, and where he can manage it himself. 
He ventui’es everything upon his business, lives 
wholly by it while he lives, and at death hands 
over a cultivated homestead and a living busi¬ 
ness to his heirs. This polic}' glorifies hus¬ 
bandry and hastens the xlgricultural Millennium. 
We look with longing for the dawn of that day. 


Stone Fences. 

In some regions a stone wall is the cheapest 
fence that can be made. In many respects, too, 
it is the best for farm purposes. It has a look 
of honest stability that is truly pleasing, but 
is rarely advisable, except where adjoining 
fields will furnish stones enough to inclose them, 
and the fields will be greatly improved by 
their removal. Every wall will tumble down 
some time or other. On springy soils, draining 
is indispensable. A trench should be dug a foot 
or more deep with plow and scraper. Then draw 
the larger stones for the foundation, and dump 
them in the trench, which will save much hand* 
lifting. Afterwards draw the smaller, scattering 
them along the entire line. Of course, the stones 
should be laid so as to bind as much as possible, 
and inclining inwards somewhat. If practicable, 
find enough flat stones to cover the top of the 
fence, and help to throw off the rain, and to 
prevent Jack Frost from tearing it into pieces. 


Maugel-Wtjrtzels for Sheep. —“Will it 
pay in Missouri to raise mangels to feed sheep 
when good hay may be put up for $2.00 per 
ton and corn is worth 40 cents per bushel ? ” 
Ho—unless you can feed them off on the ground. 
If so, yes; for then you will manure your land 
at the same time for a good crop of corn to fol¬ 
low, or for some other crop perhaps, and so 
doubly save and doubly gain. You will save 
the labor of harvesting the crop and of making 
and hauling out manure; you will gain the 
clearing of the land of weeds, if the crop is well 
attended to, and the value of the roots as feed, 
besides the security of not placing all your de¬ 
pendence for winter fodder on hay and corn, 
and the introduction of something like a sensible 
system of rotation, which is a gain all round. 
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Sweet Potato Culture. 

BY vr. W. U.\TIinONK, M.\1HETT.\, OHIO. 


Tl»e following article gives the method of pre¬ 
paring the land for sweet poUitoes; that portion 
relating to setting the plants and cultivation 
will be given another month. 

The \ellow Nansemond is the only variety 
■worthy of general culture in the Northern and 
Middle States. Of robust habit, it matures early, 
and is fit for the table as soon as of sufficient 
size. Soil is poor that will not produce remu¬ 
nerative cri>ps of corn and Irish potatoes. Yet I 
have grown lG2*|i bushels of Nansemonds per 
acre, without manure, on a 'side hill, the same 
land having failed in corn and Irish potatoes. 

Soil and PnicPAn-vriON.—Sandy and gravelly 
soils are generally selected, and many think 
other soils will not answer. I have not a rod 
of sandy soil, and grow fifteen acres per annum. 
My soil is mellow, if properly treated—very 
cloddy, if mismanaged by plowing when wet. 

I have produced gootl crops on red clay land, 
and raise annually several acres on a yellow 
loam. Where the soil is poorest, with very hard 
sub-soil, the Nansemonds grow of a rounded 
form, while in the richer, deeper and mellower 
soil they arc more elongtited. There is many a 
field laid by as too poor for corn or wheat, or, as 
many would say, good only for beans, that 
would protluce excellent sweet potatoes, -with 
but a slight dressing of well rotted manure, and 
leached or unleached ashes.' On no other crop 
does manure tell so plainly. The sweet potato 
is well adapted to thin soils, especially as it is 
not an exhaustive crop. I have known it to be 
raised fifteen years on the same plot of land, 
showing no diminution of yield. The coating of 
vines seems to add more to the soil than is ex¬ 
tracted by the potatoes. On rich soils too much 
vine is produced ..at the expense of the roots. 

By saving none but the largest potatoes for 
planting, I notice a constant increase in the 
yield per acre. As for fifty years the small 
and refuse potatoes have been saved for seed, 
the wonder is that a crop can be raised at all. 

A southern aspect is best, yet any other will 
answer. I always prefer rolling land, and in 
many years’ ex{>erience in cultivating side hills, I 
entirely dissent from the practice almost uni¬ 
versally recommended by writers, viz: “ Make 

the ridges run parallel to the hill to avoid wash¬ 
ing.” It is nonsense to try to dam up the quan¬ 
tity of water that falls in our summer showers, 

3Iy experience with the sweet potato proves 
it best to get rid of all surface water as soon as 
possible. Therefore, run the ridges from top to 
bottom of all inclinations, in order that each 
ditch may carry its own water, and the quan¬ 
tity will never be sufficient to do much damage. 

In very light soils, especially if sandy, ridges 
are by many preferred to hills, but on loamy 
and clayey soils make hills by all means. I pre¬ 
fer them in all cases, because you are more cer¬ 
tain of a good crop ; the sun, reaching all sides 
of the hill,ripens the potatoes sooner, more bush¬ 
els of large potatoes can be had; and early in the 
season the large tulMJrs can easily be found, by 
the bursting of the hills, and grabbled; which, if 
the operation be done by first cutting the pota¬ 
to loose before pulling, is a positive benefit to 
those remaining, I have thus passed over a 
crop three times before digging, and finally 
taken out large potatoes on the 10th of October 
that were very small on the 20th of September. 

Many who attempt sweet potato growing 
make great ridges^ 2’ |» or 3 feet broad at the ba.se; 
and some flatten them on the top, fearing 


drought. Better throw away the plants at once 
than place them in or oit such a mass of earth. 

New Mode of ^I.vkino Ridges. —For twelve 
years I followed the stereotyped plan of throw¬ 
ing two heavy furrows together with a two 
horse team; it was killing work, and made 
crooked rows. Eight years ago I invented an 
easy method, by which ridges can be made as 
straight as the furrow by a marking out plow. 
This has been worth much to me, as by it 
many more hills can be planted per acre, and 
experienced growers know that the narrow 
ridges give the greatest product. 

From the 1st to the loth of ^lay, when danger 
of hard frosts is over, the land, having been 
plowed, harrowed and rolled, should be ridged. 

M ith two horses and a plow, turning a furrow 
slice to the right hand, begin on the left hand 
side of the field, throwing a furrow as the team 
passes down the hill. Drive back to place of 
beginning without plowing. Set the clevis 
over to the extreme left of the beam. The 

near horse 
is now to 
,walk in the 
furrow first 
made, while 
the off horse 
walks on the 
land to be ridged, and the plow is held off to 
follow, cutting along and taking off part of the 
first furrow slice, leaving a ridge as you go, 
never to be over eighteen inches in diameter at 
the base. When at the foot of the hill, come 
back, dressing up lightly in the same furrow— 
t. e., the one last passed down in, letting tlie 
near horse walk in the last farrow, and the off 
horse in the next one to the right. When pass¬ 
ing up hill crooked places can be straightened. 
In the figure 1 and 2 show finished ridges. The 
nigh horse walks at B, and the off one at A, 
the perpendicular line shows where the plow is 
to be set to turn the next ridge. 

This mode of making ridges "will be valuable 
to all persons who wish to ridge land in autumn, 
to expose it to the action of frost or for aeration. 
I can expose four acres per diem, by going en¬ 
tirely round the field—the return furrow would 
be useless. And more; I can make the ridges 
sharp, two feet from tip to tip, and therefore 
more readily permeated by frost and air. 
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MANNER OF MAltlNQ RIDGES. 


For and Against Dogs. 

The affection with which man regards the 
animals which arc dependent upon or attached 
to him varies greatly, and is nearly in propor¬ 
tion to the affection they show in return. The 
sheep is more valuable to man than the dog, 
but the dog returns with the strongest mani¬ 
festations of affection man’s kindness to him, 
while the sheep barely recognises its owner, and 
even pet lambs, however fondled, show no love 
in return, except a love for the food they get. 
It is not then to be wondered at that man should 
love the dog, which", of all other animals, e.x- 
hibits qualities the most loveable. Ilis affection 
for his master is often such as few friends or 
even brethren show for each other; his intelli¬ 
gence and docility place him in these respects 
foremost among brutes; his faithfulness, the off¬ 
spring of his intelligence and affection, renders 
him a ■worthy type of this almost divine virtue. 
David could use no stronger words than “ If He 
slay me yet will I trust in him,” and this is the 
constant attitude of the meanest cur towards 
the master to whom ho has attached himself. 
No cruelty will drive him away, no abuse will 
weaken his love, nor will severity, and all harsh 
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tieatment combined, prevent the exercise of his 
faithfulness. Taking this view of the relations 
of the dog to his master, -well may he be to man 
an emplification of the traits, love, joy, long suf¬ 
fering, gentleness, faith, meekness. “ “ Against 
such," says the Apostle Paul, “ there is no law." 
All dogs do not exhibit those qualities equally, 
yet all in a considerable degree, and like men, 
their good behavior and intelligence depend 
much upon their bringing up. But dogs are 
enemies to all the world except their masters, 
their families and friends, so while we all that 
have opportunity love a dog, we, as a rule, dislike 
dogs in general. They are dangerous, ugly brutes, 
cross, apt to bite severely and subject to a dis¬ 
tressing malady, which prompts the most peace¬ 
able to bite, and which, by their bite, is com¬ 
municated with fearful certainty to man and 
other animals, causing inexpressible distress, 
and, almost certainly, the most terrible of deaths. 
Dogs are naturally beasts of pre}% and no civili¬ 
zation or association Avith man will destroy 
their natural instincts to pursue the weaker ani¬ 
mals. So they are the natural enemies of sheep, 
and the statistics of the immense destruction 
they cause arc sufficient to condemn the entire 
race in an economical point of vievA’’, notwith¬ 
standing, that when trained from birtli, they 
become such docile and faithful guardians of 
the flock, defending their charge, even against 
their own kind, and with their own lives. 

Our laws may be too severe to be rigidly en¬ 
forced, for the people will not sustain them if 
they aim at the absolute extinction of dogs. 
While, therefore, Ave agree very well Avith 
“ Connecticut,” and the hang-dog picture in our 
last number, we sympathize very fully with him 
who loves a dog; in fact, there is one animated 
little piece of dog flesh Avhich Avould weigh 
heavily against a great many pounds of mutton 
in the estimation of the Avriter. Well has he 
earned the affection Avith which he is regarded. 

No law could be executed which is too severe, 
yet the people demand the greatest possible 
security for their flocks, and against the undue 
multiplication of dogs, which so greatly en¬ 
hances the danger from madness—hydi'ophobia. 

The picture on the next page, needs barely 
a word of comment. Our artist has grouped a 
number of beautiful designs—chiefly from Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s paintings, with some of his 
OAvn. They exhibit different traits and phases 
of canine character and expression, and show 
the dog in his A'arious relations to man—of ser¬ 
vant, guard, play felloAV, companion and friend. 
We are proud to call attention to this picture as 
a successful effort of both artist and engravers. 
The central figure is that of the Skye Terrier. 
The beggar’s dog, though a mongrel, is in good 
part of Scotch Terrier blood; tlie next, to the 
right, is the Mastiff—then comes a pair of Smooth 
Rat-terriers, in a very spirited attitude ; next Ave 
have one of a group by Jardin, Avhich represents 
a rough-haired Pointer, common in Europe. The 
rag and bone pickers’ drudge is a common cur, 
and the scene—dogs working hard at draAving 
a hand-cart—is common in our cities. Next is 
a fancy group of a NeAvfoundlands and two 
Hound’s heads. The two loAver corners shoAV a 
contrast between the life of dogs in humble 
circles, and in those of Avealth and lu.xury. * 
The one a common cur of bull-dogish aspect; 
the other the Scotch Greyhound. The dog with 
a hare Ave are at a loss to name, it probably re¬ 
presents a cross betAveen the Shepherd and Ter- 

j-jer_said to be a very good cross for hunting 

singly, if trained. The dog Avith doves is a 
portrait; and the group on the right shoAVS a 
Retriever (with the duck), and a Cocker Spaniel. 
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Window Gardening. 


There is a love of plants so interwoven in the 
make «p of many people, that it will gratify 
itself under the most adverse surroundings. To 
th(»se who are blessed with 
this love—for it is a’blessing 
—no brick and mortar of the 
city, nor newness of a back- 
woods dwelling prove any 
obstacle. As wo go about 
the streets of our large 
towns, we admire the well 
kept places, but not the less 
do we stop to note the 
humble efforts at horticul¬ 
ture that are made upon 
window-sills, or upon some 
favoringroof. What pleasure 
often grows in a discarded 
sauce-pan or other domestic 
utensil,which, having served 
well in its proper sphere, is 
glorified by being the home 
of a balsam or an aster! In 
making up the Horticultural 
Annual, wo were obliged to 
omit an article on window 
gardening, prepared for it by 
^Ir. John Henderson, the 
well known florist of Flush¬ 
ing, L. I. The article was 
upon inside and outside win¬ 
dow gardens, and we now * 
present his drawing of an 
outside garden, and make 
use of some of his material: 

“ Another motle of having 
plants and flowers, and for 
spring and summer the best 
of all, is to have boxes neat¬ 
ly mrule of wood to fit on the outside of the 
wind<»w, and then filled with flowering plants, 
thus making a kind of miniature garden, and at 
the 8;ime time forming an excellent screen. 
Shades may be dispensed with, as the plants are 
sufficiently close In prevent persons s«‘eing into 


mented, and afterwards painted a light green. 
Stocks, scarlet geraniums, and mignonette suc¬ 
ceed well, grown in boxes of this description. 
The outer edges, next the street, should be 
planted with tlie pretty blue lobelia, verbenas, 


WINDOW OAUDilN. 

the room, but, at the same time, not preventing 
those inside from observing tbrough the foliage 
and flowers everything taking place outsK c. 
These boxes can be made quite plain or orna- 


AMERICAN ATRAGENE— {Airogenc Americana.) 

and other trailing plants, which, fulling over the 
sides of the boxes, add much to their effect. 
The ends of the boxes may be planted with 
morning glories {Convolvulus major), and Canary 
bird flower {Tropaolum peregrinum), to be train¬ 
ed on wires up and around the windows.” 

Boxes of this kind are sold by the London 
dealei'S ready stocked with plants. They have 
a great advantage over pots, as they do not dry 
out so readily, and they can be made much 
more secure. The edging of the box, shown in 
the engraving, can be readily made of willow 
or rattan. Besides the plants mentioned above, 
almost any of our annual and bedding plants 
mav be grown; water them as often as may be 
needed, taking care to avoid over watering. 


the general appearance of its leaves and flow¬ 
ers, much like a Clematis ; indeed it is by some 
botanists put in that genus, the chief difference 
being that this has small petals inside the showy 
calyx, while Clematis has none. It is a half 
woody vine, growing in good 
soil, to the hight of eight or 
nine feet. It climbs’ by the 
twining of the stalks of its 
opposite leaves. The flow¬ 
ers are solitary, two to three 
inches across, and of a purp¬ 
lish color. It is found in 
shady, rocky places, from 
Canada to Virginia, and 
though not particularly com¬ 
mon, does not rank as a rare 
plant. We have seen it grow¬ 
ing near New Haven, Conn., 
and have received flne spec¬ 
imens from a correspondent 
in Canada, whose address 
has been mislaid, or we 
would acknowledge it.— 
If any of our nurserymen 
would make a specialty of 
supplying such of our native 
plants as are desirable for 
cultivation, he would find 
his account in it. Who will 
take the hint and act upon it ? 

How the Horseradish is 
Grown for Marketing-. 

The method of growing 
Horseradish as advised by 
the older works on garden¬ 
ing is quite different from 
tliat practiced in the vicin¬ 
ity of New York. Even the 
recent French and English works advise the old 
plan of allowing the roots to remain two and 
three years before digging them. We have a 
faster and better way of managing this plant, 
as -will be seen in the following article, prepar¬ 
ed for our Horticultural Annual, by Peter 
Henderson, author of Gardening for Profit. 

Perhaps there is no vegetable, the cultivation 
of Avhich is so generally neglected, as that of 
Horseradish. From the fact that it -will grow in 
almost any soil, and under almost any ciicum- 
stances, it is for that reason very generally neg- 


A Native Climber.— AmeHcana) 


The pleasure we take in illustrating and de¬ 
scribing native plants, is somewhat detracted 
from, by the knowledge that they are, as a gen¬ 
eral thing, quite difficult to procure. Very few 
of them are kept in our nurseries, and unless 
one happens to know their native localities, he 
has but little cbance of obtaining them. The 
very beautiful native climber that we now no¬ 
tice, is not, as far as we arc aware, in the cata¬ 
logues of any of our nurserymen, though we 
find it in those of Leroy, and other large Eu¬ 
ropean growers. The Atragcne, though a na¬ 
tive plant, seems to be so little known, that it 
has received no popular name; but its botanical 
name is a rather pretty one, and there is no rea¬ 
son why it, as in numerous other instances, 
should not become the commmon name. As 
will be seen from the engraving, the plant is in 


yjg, S.—nORSERADISH MILL. 

lected when grown for private use. Foi the 
past twenty years it has been quite extensive y 
grown for market purposes ui the vicinity of 
New-York, and there are probably to-day not 
less than two hundred acres occupied in its cul¬ 
tivation. One grower, alone, on Long Island 
irrew last season forty acres of this root. 

Although, as we have said, it may be grown 
on any soil, or in any situation, yet, when grown 
for sale, the best soils are chosen, and the high- 
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est degree of cultivation is given it. It is al¬ 
most always grown as a second crop ; that is, it 
is planted between the spring crop of early beets 
and cabbages, after they have been sown or 
planted, in the following manner. The sets, or 
small roots, are taken from the main root, at 
the time of digging the crop, and prepared in 
lengths' of from five to seven inches; they are 
cut as in figure 1, the lower end with a slope, so 
that it can readily be distinguished at planting. 
These sets are tied in convenient bundles and 
kept in boxes of sand, in a cool cellar, or in a 



Fig. 1. —HOESEEADISn SET. 
pit. These are planted between the rows of 
beets or cabbages, (which are set two feet apart,) 
at a distance of 15 inches between each plant. 

In planting, a hole is made with a light crow¬ 
bar, and the set of Horseradish dropped in deep 
enough for its top to be two inches under the 
surface; planted tlius deeply, it does not usually 
grow much, until the crops of beets or cabbages 
have been marketed; but should the tops grow, 
so as to interfere with the summer crop, they 
are hoed off; we have often done this twice in 
a season, without any injury to the Horseradish 
crop. The main growth and development of 
the root being made during the late summer and 
fall montlis, the cutting off of the leaves that 
first start, in a plant of this vigorous nature, is 
of no injury. There is but little further labor 
required with it. After cabbages are off, the 
stumps are dug up, and the plow is run through 
between the rows of the Horseradish, which 
soon grows luxuriantly enough to crowd down 
weeds of any kind. The crop is dug up during 
the late fall or winter months, and meets a ready 
sale to those who manufacture it. It is prepared 
for market by removing the green tops and the 
small roots, which last are 
preserved, for next season’s 
planting. The roots are 
preserved in pits, and when 
wanted for market are wash¬ 
ed and sold by weight. Fig. 

2 shows a root as ready for 
market,much reduced in size. 

It has thus far been a most 
profitable crop, and always 
a safe one, for its hardy na¬ 
ture renders it free from the 
risk of injury from frost, 
which attends many other 
vegetables we cultivate. On 
the highly cultivated 
grounds on which it is 
grown, it yields a large profit 
—from 12,000 to 15,000 roots 
are grown on an acre, which 
average 4 of a pound each. Prices have rang¬ 
ed, during the past twenty years, from flOO 
to $200 per ton. Even at the minimum rate, it 
will be seen that it averages from $500 to $600 
per acre. Those who retail it in our markets 
usually supply it in the ground or grated state.’ 
They have a mill, or rather a revolving grater, 
against which the washed and scraped roots are 
pressed, and rapidly reduced to a condition fit 
for the table. Figure 3, on proceeding page, 
shows a common form of the grater, which 
works by a treadle, and is boxed in.. The 
grater consists of a sheet of tin in which rough 
holes are punched. A similar machine is used 
by those who put Horseradish up in bottles 
with vinegar. We do not know where these mills 
are sold, but any ingenious mechanic can make 
a revolving grater, which is all that is required. 


Preparing Trees for Eemoval. 

Messrs. Bidwell Brothers, St. Paul, Minn., 
from whom our readers have had valuable sug¬ 
gestions on other rural subjects, give their 
method of treating trees that are to be removed 
from their native localities. While the plan is 
not altogether new, it is none the less worthy of 
being followed: 

“ So common has become the practice of set¬ 
ting out trees resembling bean poles, that the 
more valuable kinds are in a great measure 
neglected, and of these few kinds set out as 
shade trees, nearly half are lost for want of skill 
in transplanting. By the plan we recommend, 
the longer lived and slower growing kinds are as 
readily transplanted as the others, and if fol¬ 
lowed will result in our having a greater variety 
of shade and ornamental trees. 

“ As soon as the frost is out of the ground in 
the spring, select the trees to be removed, and, 
if necessary, clear away around them to give 
them the full benefit of sun and air. In selecting, 
avoid crotched trees, and all deformed ones. 
With a fine saw and sharp knife, trim the tree 
into shape, removing all superfluous or dead 
limbs, then with a sharp spade dig a circular 
trench around the tree, of such diameter as to 
cut off all the leading roots. After the roots 
have been cut by the spade, smooth the ends 
with the knife, after which fill up the trench. 
The tree is to be allowed to remain where it 
stands until the following fall or spring, when 
it may be removed. The tree will be found to 
have made a fine growth of limbs and amass of 
fibrous roots, and if transplanted with care to 
injure neither top nor roots, and mulched after 
removal, it will well repay the extra trouble.” 


H'otes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 

Our estimate of the importance of grape cul¬ 
ture may be inferred from the space we give to 
it. We . endeavor to keep the readers of the 
A-griculturist advised as to progress in this 
branch, and to give them the status of vari¬ 
eties in different parts of the country. To do 
this involves a great deal of travel, and a care¬ 
ful reading of the reports of the horticultural 
gatherings that we are unable to attend, besides 
any amount of “ grape talk” with those who visit 
us. All this is pleasant, but there is another side. 
There are those, who, if we express a favora¬ 
ble opinion of a variety, seem to think we are 
unduly favoring the grower or growers thereof, 
as if we did not know a man from a grape vine. 
These notes, as well as all other articles, are 
written solely for the benefit of the readers of 
■ the paper, and if any grower of vines or other 
plants, breeder of animals, or inventor of ma¬ 
chines derives any benefit because we think well 
of an article he has on sale, so mnch the better 
for him. We try to make these grape notes 
without prejudice and without any reference to 
anything but grapes. We sometimes have made 
^ judgment on specimens from young vines 
that we have had cause to modify. In this way 
we have spoken disparagingly of Roger’s Hy- 
biids as a class, but with last year’s experience 
we gladly admit that several of the numbers of 
which we had fruit, from old vines, give promise 
of value, and Ave shall watch them the present 
year with a great deal of interest. In an article 
last month Ave showed the different estimation 
in Avhich the Concord was held by people resid¬ 
ing in the same town, and in almost every 
meeting of fruit-growers Ave find a similar con¬ 
flict of opinion; and not only are certain varie¬ 


ties denounced, but the persons Avho introduced 
tliem, or advocated them, come in for a share 
of condemnation. The folloAving notes are from 
Dr. C. J. May, Hancock County, III., Avhose arti¬ 
cle is too long to allow us to groduce it entire. 
His vicAvs of the Concord Avere given last month: 

“ The vineyards are mostly on the bluffs, 
AA hich rise from three to four hundred feet above 
the river, and extend about four miles back to the 
prairie. The vineyard region is about thirty 
miles in length. Tlie exposure most generally 
chosen is tlie south, southeast and east, though 
some are in ground inclining toAvards the north. 
There seems to be very little difference in the 
success, except that those vine 3 'ards facing south 
and east ripen their fruit a few days earlier 
than those that have a northern exposure. 

The Catawba was first planted, and probably 
nine-tenths of all vines to-day are of that variety. 
Here the CataAvba seems to find all that is neces¬ 
sary for it to produce its best results, the vines 
constantly bearing crops of fruit and ripening 
so thoroughly that we are usually able to let the 
fruit intended for wine remain on the vine six 
weeks after it is in good condition for market. 
It is then, of course, so well ripened that its hard 
acid center nearly disappears, and is in condi¬ 
tion to make as good a wine as the CataAvba 
is capable of making under the most favorable 
conditions. Ho where in our country does the 
Catawba reach a higher perfection than here, in 
no place is it more free from disease, and of 
course other varieties do equally well. 

I liaA'e one hundfed DelaAvare v;ines that bore 
their second crop the past season, averaging 
tAvelve pounds to the vine. They all ripened their 
AA ood and fruit perfectly, and there is a prospect 
of their bearing even a larger crop next season. 
This is no more than others have done in all 
paits of our county, wherever good vines have 
been planted and Avell cared for. But this is 
undoubtedly too large a crop per vine for so 
many vines to the acre as I have planted, though 
they seem now well able to carry it. Eight 
pounds per vine will afford enough profit to 
satisfy the largest desires. 

The Delaware is with us a very rapid growing 
vine, provided good plants are used; comes into 
bearing earfy, and sets more fruit than it should 
be permitted to carry; especially while the Aones 
are young each cane will generally have four 
bunches, but’not more than three should be 
suffeied to remain. Planted four feet apart in 
rows, and the rows six feet apart, the trellis may 
be all covered and the vines in full bearing the 
third season with us, without apparent injuiy to 
the vines from haste. If planted at greater dis¬ 
tances in the rows, longer time for covering the 
trellises Avill be required and more thinning. 

The Iona is another variety of which too 
much cannot be said in its favor. I procured 
vines of Dr. Grant in the spring of 1864. These 
vines made a large groAvth the season of plant¬ 
ing, showing no sign of disease—there Avas not a 
spot of mildeAV on any of them. The canes in 
the fall Avere cut back to eighteen inches, and 
the next season (that of ’65) all the vines set 
fruit, and were permitted to carry from four to 
six clusters each, though I knew so much fruit 
would impair any variety of grape on vines so 
j oung, yet I could not AA'^ait. Though this was 
the season which damaged the Catawba sb 
badly, j'^et the fruit on these young vines showed 
not a sign of rot, neither did the foliage mildew; 
and here I may say neither did the DelaAvaro! 

The fruit ripened about the first of September^ 
and Avas of superior quality—the clusters Avere 
large and perfect. I this year grcAv two canes 
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from as near the gromul as i)t)S.sil)k', and in the 
rt';l these canes were cut back to four feet each, 
the vines were not in the least injured by the 
following winter, and in the spring of IbOO set 
a very large number of bunches, many of which 

1 removed. They riiwiied their fruit August 

2 tlh, though they were eatable ten days earlier. 

Xliere was no disease of any kind about them. 
And this sea.son there was none on any va¬ 
riety c.xcept the llebccca, which has never failed 
to mildew badly. Thetiuantity of fruit produced 
by the Iona was about ten pounds per vine; the 
quality was superior to all other varieties. A 
sjuail quantity of expressed juice or must from 
fruit fairly ripe, and no more, weighed I 

know that others have found it to weigh 130® 
from fruit not more thoroughly ripened than 
our Catawba grapes usually are Avhen intended 
for wine. The very Iwst Catawba must I have 
ever seen weighed 87®. I am satisfied from my 
own experience that there is no grape now be¬ 
fore the people possessing so many good quali¬ 
ties and so few, If any, bad ones as the Iona. 

I have fruited the Isniella two years, and find 
it all that has been claimed for it. It is our best 
early grape, bearing large crops of excellent 
fruit. It will be the very best early market 
grape we have. Its lieauty, size and goodness 
will commend it to buyers, while the compact 
bunch, the berries of which never drop, even 
when more than ripe, will cause it to become a 
favorite with those who grow grapes for market. 
It is in all respects as healthy, hardy and as 
large a grower and bearer as the Concord. 


Starting Sweet Potato Plants. 


J. W. C., Ijower Pennsneck, Salem County, 
X. J., who last year grew 170,000 hills of sweet 
potatoes, gives the readers of the Agriculturist 
his method of raising the plants for setting: 

Select a high piece of ground, sheltered from 
cold winds by a fence or bushes, and dig a pit 
fifteen inches deep, five feet wide, and two feet 
in length for eju;h bu.shel of tubers ten bushels 
requiring a trench five feet wide and tA\enty 
feet long. Upon the margins of the pit, set on 
edge boards, six inches wide, and hold them in 
place by driving stakes inside of the pit, and 
banking earth against them on the outside. Fill 
the pit twelve inches deep with coarse hay or 
cornstalks, or other litter, and dampen it by the 
use of one pail of water to every three feet in 
length of the bed. Upon the litter place four 
inches of gowl horse manure, level off well 
and then put on four inches of light sandy soil, 
and it is ready to receive the seed potatoes. 

AVe differ here in one practice. As to time of 
planting, some plant immediately, and others 
wait for the heat to rise in the bed. I prefer to 
plant the day the bed is made, as there is no 
delay nor loss of heat in case a cold storm should 
come. Lay in the whole potatoes as close as 
may be without their touching one another, and 
cover them with light soil about two inches 
deep. Wh(m this is done, the bed will be filled 
to within two inches of the top of the slats on 
the edges; now cover the whole with hay, al¬ 
lowing it to be one foot high on the edges, and 
four feet high in the center. After tlie bed has 
been prepared thus it may be left to itself for a 
few days, but in three to five days it must be ex¬ 
amined; make a hole in the hay and thrust in 
your arm; if the temperature is more than 
blood heat, leave holes open here and there m 
the hay. If the heat increases, turn the hay 
over and air it; and if this docs not moderate the 
heal sufiicieutly, remove the hay altogether. If 


the sun shines hot after the hay has been re¬ 
moved, we put rails across the bed and throw 
on a little hay, to prevent damage from too great 
an increase of heat. In eight or ten days after 
the heat starts, the hay may be left off entirely in 
the middle of the day, as the plants Avill need 
airing, and to be covered up at night. When the 
nights become warm, the covering is left off en¬ 
tirely. In this neighborhood we make the 
bods from the first to the middle of April. 


Grape Culture and Vine Training. 

BY DU. C. J. M.\Y, WAKSAW, ILL. 


The following synopsis of vine culture is well 
put and seasonable, and the method of training 
is worthy the attention of those who find it 
necessary to protect their vines during the win- 
t(‘r. The caution not to allow the vines to bear 
too large a crop cannot be too often repealed, as 
much of the failure of certain varieties is due to 
over cropping. We know of several large vine¬ 
yards on their road to ruin from overbearing: 

The conditions of success in vine growing 
are few and simple. First, a situation should be 
chosen that either needs no artificial draining, 
or that can be thoroughly drained; the'ground 
for the vineyards should incline enough to run 
off all surface water, or wet ground will cause 
the fruit to rot, and the vines to kill in winter. 
The ground should be prepared to the depth of 
at least tw’enly inches; two feet will be found 
better yet. Good strong healthy vines must be 
procured for planting. The vines should be 
staked and tied up, and the laterals pinched otit 
even the first sejison. The vine should be 
trained so as to bring the fruit as near the 
ground as possible, and keep clear of it, the 
earth reflecting back the heat absorbed during 


methods. Any one who Avill choose a reasona¬ 
bly favorable location, and take interest enoaigh 
in his vines to try and see how muchhe can do for 
them, and yet do all things understandingly, can 
be successful in grape culture^ and can grow such 
varieties as Delaware and Iona, and also Ca¬ 
tawba, where the season is long enough to ripen 
it, as Avell as he can grow the Concord. In all 
cases the vines sliould be laid down and covered 
with earth in winter to insure the best results. 

The experience of the last fifteen years has at 
last convinced our vine growers that, by cover¬ 
ing their vines in the fall, they are as certain of 
a large crop of grapes every year as of a crop 
of corn; for, with the exception of an occa¬ 
sional winter so cold as to injure, and sometimes 
entirely destroy the fruit buds of the vine, there 
is, nineteen years out of twenty, no danger to 
be feared. By covering the vines, even this un¬ 
certainty is removed, and it has been found that, 
even in years when we have no severe cold 
Aveather, covering the vines causes them to pro¬ 
duce belter fruit and more of it, thus paying for 
the expense of covering, though the winter 
may have been in all respects most favorable. 

That the vines may be covered easily, they 
should be trained Avith that purpose in view, 
although almost any vine may be covered Avilh- 
out injury if care is used in bending doAvn the 
canes. ]\Iy method of training is the arm and 
spur system, the only difference being that in 
place of growing up a single cane, and taking 
the two arms from it at one foot from the 
ground, I groAV each arm from as near the 
ground as possible, and train them at an angle 
up to theXirst Avire, Avhich is one foot from the 
ground; then along the Avire. These arms, 
Avhen untied from the trellis, readily go to the 
ground their AA'hole length, and, of course, aie 
easily covered. This is done by one man bend¬ 







Fig. 1.—VIKE TRAINED AVITU TWO ARMS. 


the day, and thus keeping the surrounding air 
at a more even temperature. The vine grower 
should be as careful not to let his vines bear too 
large a crop as to get a good crop from them; 
and to secure this I know of no better method 
of training than the double or single arms. 


ing doAvn the arms, while another, Avith a spade, 
throws on enough earth to hold the arm in its 
place; then, Avilh a ploAV, throw a furroAV on it 
from each side, continuing the plowing until all 
the ground is turned, leaving a dead fuiioAV in 
the middle betAveon the roAVS. This is all done 



AO one AA'ho has once thoroughly tried these 
1 train his vines in any other Avay. These 
the most simple and the most easily under¬ 
od, and less troublesome than any other 


Fig. 3.— AUNES TRAINED AVITU ONE ARM. 

very raiiidly, two men covering one thousand 
viiiL per day ready for the plow, so that 
covering is, after all, but a small matter, com¬ 
pared with the value of the crop, which is reu- 
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clered as certain as man can be of anything. 
There are not probably one thousand bearing 
vines in our county not covered this winter. I 
have never seen my method of taking the arms 
from the ground at an angle up to the first wire, 
and then along it, recommended in any books 
on grape culture, or in any of the Agricultural 
or Horticultural papers; but I 
have trained over three thousand 
vines in this way for three years. 

The accompanying drawings 
on the preceding jsage will show 
it much better that I can in 
words. Figure 1 represents a 
vine with two arms, as I would 
train all vines planted at a greater 
distance in the row than four 
feet. Figure 2 shows vines with 
a single arm, trained as I do my 
Delawares last planted, four feet 
apart in the row. To those who 
think that vines can not be suc¬ 
cessfully trained by the arm and 
spur system, I would say, that 
I can show them a vineyard of 
about six thousand vines, all 
trained in this way. Some of 
them have been in bearing three 
years, and none have fixiled to 
produce good crops each year. 

I tried ujiright wires, but have 
discarded them, and now use 
three No. 12 wires—the first one 
foot from the ground, the second 
fifteen inches above that; to this 
the shoots are tied as soon as 
possible; they will then readily 
go to the upper wire, which is 
within one or two inches of the 
top of the posts. My posts are 
five and a half feet in length, 
and are set in the ground eigh¬ 
teen inches, so that my trellis is 
just four feet high. In making 
my trellis now, I set a post, four 
inches square, once in every one 
hundred feet, and two inch white 
oak stakes, of the same length 
as the posts, once in twelve feet. 

These have about twenty inches 
of their lower ends coated with 
coal tar; they are driven into 
the ground eighteen inches, and 
the wire fastened to them by staples, as to the 1 
posts. The first and last posts of a row need to 
be longer, to be set deeper for bracing when no 
lath is used at the bottom. The stakes of this 
size will last as long as the posts, and make 
equally as good a trellis. As one post will 
make four of these stakes, it is quite a saving 
with us, where white oak timber is very costly. 

o— » --- 

The Judas-tree, —{Gercis Canadensis.') 

The ,Tudas-tree or Red-bud, as it is sometimes 
called, is a native tree that should not be over¬ 
looked. Its very oddity should commend it, for 
in early spring, before it unfolds its leaves, it 
robes itself, trunk and limbs, in a sheet of pink, 
d'he small pea-shaped flowers appear in the 
greatest profusion, in small clusters upon the 
trunk and limbs, and give the tree a most strik- 
ing appearance. The rounded leaves come a 
little later, and the flowers are succeeded by flat, 
many-seeded pods. The tree is found wild from 
New Yoik, South and West. The largest spe¬ 
cimen we have seen was on the ground now 
occupied by Central Park. It was as large 


and much the shape of a good sized apple tree. 
The engraving will give a good idea of the size 
and shape of the flowers and leaves. The 
European species, Cercis Siliquastrum., is some¬ 
times seen in cultivation. It has larger flowers 
than our own, and according to tradition, is the 
tree upon which Judas hanged himself—whence 


JUDAS-TREE —(Cercis Canadensis.) 

the common name. The flowers of this have 
an agreeable acid taste, and in some parts of 
Europe they are used in salads or made into 
fritters. The flowers of our own species are 
also sour, and might be similarly employed. 
The Avood of both species is hard, variegated in 
color and takes a high polish. The trees are 
not only ornamental in flower, but their foliage is 
of a pleasing shade of green. The Japan species, 
Cercis Japonica., is a valuable introduction. It 
blooms when but a mere shrub, and is complete¬ 
ly covered with bright, rose-colored flowers, and 
is one of our most ornamental early flowering 
shrubs. It is perfectly hardy in the vicinity 
New York. All three of the species may be 
had at any of our larger nurseries, and they 
are readily propagated by sowing the seeds. 

Nut Bearing Trees—Grafting, Etc, 

A request for the experience of those who 
have attempted to graft nut-bearing trees has 
brought out several letters—some to the effect 
that all their attempts have failed, rvliile others 
state that they may be grafted as easily as other 


trees. Mr. E. L. Allyn, New London County, 
Conn., having some Pig-nut seedlings, sa 5 "s : 

“ I let them grow four or five )mars, and kept 
them trimmed as I would apple trees. They 
were from an inch to an inch and a half in di¬ 
ameter. About the 20th of April I cut the trees 
close to the ground, except one, AAdiich was left 
about four feet high, and grafted 
them from the “ Shagbark.” The 
wood was of the previous year’s 
growth, set in the same manner, 
and at the same time that I graft 
my apple trees. My Walnut ci¬ 
ons nearly all grew, and most of 
them very thriftily. The larger 
trees bore at four or flve jmars 
from the graft, the fruit being 
equal, if not superior, to that of 
the old tree. These trees are 
now from 25 to 30 feet high, 
some 7 or 8 inches in diameter, 
and have borne nearly half a 
bushel of fine nuts apiece in a 
season, llie cions were cut at 
the time they were inserted." 

“ G. M. C.,” Bucks County, 
Penn., writes us: “There is no 
more difflculty in grafting chest¬ 
nuts than cherries; indeed, of 
the two, I think I have been the 
most successful with the chest¬ 
nut. I have trees Avhich I think 
have not been grafted more than 
five years, and which have now 
borne two years. A neighbor 
has one which bore the second 
year; these, of course, are very 
thrifty. Much depends on get¬ 
ting grafts from early bearing 
trees ; but because the trees grow 
wild in our forests it will not do 
to set them out and expect them 
to do Avell Avithout any further 
care; they will appreciate a 
good soil, and good mulching; 
in many situations, the latter 
seems indispensable while the 
trees are small.”—“A subscri¬ 
ber,” Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
and W. Marble, Middlesburg, 
Mass., give similar accounts of 
their success with the chestnut. 
Judging from all these reports, 
the conditions of success seem to be the use 
of young stock, and recently cut cions. 


How TO Help the Growth op Evter- 
GREEXS. —We frequently see Evergreens in a 
languishing condition. If alive, they make no 
wood, and the bottom limbs shoAV signs of de¬ 
cay. The trouble is frequently in the character 
of the soil, which is too dry and gravelly. Al¬ 
most all the evergreens prefer a moist, loamy 
soil, or even a muck or peat, like that upon the 
mountains where they grow. The dryness of 
soil may be entirely relieved by trenching and 
working in peat or muck. We have seen ever¬ 
greens making a luxuriant growth upon a pure 
gravel bed treated in this way. Peat that had 
been exposed to the atmosphere for one season 
was thoroughly incorporated Avith the soil, the 
ground being covered to the depth of six inches 
before the trenching began. This is somewhat 
expensive, but much cheaper than unthrifty 
trees about the dwelling. The soil should be 
kept cultivated around all hedges and ex'^er- 
greens several years after planting, and when 
AAmll established, enrich Avith old manure. 
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Home-Made Household Ornaments. 

The Cone Bracket, flg. 1, may be made at a trifling 
expense, by any «nc of moderate skill and taste. 
Cut the bnicket of any desired shape from pine, or 
if It can bc.proeured walnut is better, as it needs 
no staining, and the glue adheres more firmly. If 



1.— CONE DnAt'KET. 


of pine, stain with jiowdcred umber mixed with a 
little water. After the two pieecs of the bracket 
arc nailed together, a piece of wood two inches 
square and one ineh thick, glued to the center of 
the lower piece close to the top, gives strength to 
the bracket, and raises the work in the center. 
Have a good assortment of cones, acorns, etc., at 
hand, and dispose them on the frame to suit the 
fancy •, this may be done in a great variety of ways. 
Tbo engraving shows one, the central figure of 



board. The board is cut square, of any desirable 
size; six or eight inches will do for lamp lighters 
or papers. It is worked with bright scarlet w’orst- 
cd, single thread, six holes square, -in alternate 
squares, as shown in figure 3. Beads of suitable 
size to m.atch are then sewed upon the vacant 
squares. The inside is lined with tissue paper and 
the edges bound with ribbon. It is then drawn to¬ 
gether in cornucopia shape, sewed up at the edges, 
and furnished with three bows. It will save labor 
to slip in an extra lining of tissue paper, which can 
be removed as often as soiled, and replaced. This 
is a convenient article for shaving paper, to have 
near the glass where “my lord” attends his morning 
toilet There is nothing like having these little 
conveniences h.vndy to keep him good natured. 


I..exavcM from tlie l»iary of a Voungf 
lIoiiHcliet'por.—I\o. III. 

rniZE ESSAY BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 


Which is a large open pine-cone; at the ““ 
bottom, smaller cones not open ; at the sides 
butternuts, spruce and hemlock cones, with larg 
and small acorns. The border is made of inverted 
acom-cups-a row on the edge of the frame and 
one on the surface: these must be of uniform size 
and shape. Now have good hot glue and f^ten 
each piece, beginning at the center. ^\ hen this is 
done, let the work dry thoroughly, after which var¬ 
nish with thin funiiture vaniish, and it U complete. 
Fig. 3 shows a bracket to be cut with 
a narrow saw and penknife. It can 
all be done with the knife, but the 
saw makes much more rapid work. 

It is finer work than that shown -in 
fonner illu-strations, but it requires 
little skill after the pattern is marked 
upon the board. This should be of 
thin stuff, about three-eighths of an 
Inch in thickness, after it is planed 
down. The shelf l-s fastened by glue, 
and by small brads or screws driven 
in at the liack. The support under¬ 
neath may be put on with glue or 
with a small brass hinge. A board 
seven or eight inches wide is siifil- 
ciently large for work of this i>attenL 
Fine, white wood, black walnut and ^ 

butternut are suitable woods for this 
kind of work. The latter, we think, is quite over¬ 
looked as an ornamcnUl wood. It is nearly as dark 
and handsome in the grain .as black walnut, and in 
many parts of the country much more accessible. 

Fig. 3 is a “ cornucopia” made of perforated card 



April 3.—When I was looking over Edward’s 
wardrobe I found a great deal of old flannel—some 
red, some blue, some gray—and a variety of worn 
otit clothing. It will make me just such a rug to 
lay before my kitchen stove as I have been wishing 
for all winter. I talked with Jennettc about it, 
and we determined to devote these rainy days, when 
we can not visit and are not likely to have com¬ 
pany, to making the rug. I explained what I w.antcd 
to Edward, and he made me some frames, and a 
hook to work it with out of an old fork. Our 
grocer gave us a coffee bag, saying that he never 
sold trifles like that to a regular customer. I rip¬ 
ped it open, hemmed around with strong linen 
thread and sewed it into the frame. It is about 
two yards long and one wide. Then Jennie and I 
displayed our taste in drawing a pattern. As our 
variety of colors was limited, black predominating, 
and I intended it only for the kitchen, I could not 
expatiate in a brilliant coniucopia, such as I made 
for a parlor rug before I was married. So we de¬ 
cided to make a wide, variegated border into which 
everything would work, and have the centre-piece 
three diamonds, filled around with black, (flg. 1.) 

We worked the diamonds first, using our most 
brilliant colors. The rags we cut into strips from 
a quarter to half an inch wide and pulled from 
the underside through the foundation, holding the 
strip in the left hand and the hook in our right. 
Edward made us some hooks out of two old-fi^h- 
ioned forks, by breaking off the tines and filing 
down the shank into the shape of an enormous 
crochet needle. Mrs. Wilson came in while we 
were at work .and was so delighted with the idea of 
a rug in this style, which she had never seen before, 
that she is going to have one. She has so many 
bright colors from the little girls’ woolen dresses 
they have worn and laid aside, that she can make a 
splendid thing of hers. I told her when she was 
ready I would bring over iny worsted patterns and 
help her draw the design for tiie centre. 

The hook is of this shape, fig. 3, with the 
handle on the upper end, of course. When the 
points of the hook got dull we sharpened them 
with the file. Jennie and I worked pretty stc.adily, 
and in less than a week our rug wa.s done, the sur¬ 
face trimmed off evenly, and laid liefore the stove. 
Mother has rugs of this sort that have bceu ,n use 
for ten years, and arc still serviceable It is an tx- 
c Jlct plan to m»kc mg c«pct. out of worn cloth- 
ing, but I need rugs also to save my carpets. 

io._l find I must have another bed for the 
summer, and have been casting aiiout in my mind 

trgot ouc up. I kuo'v •> 

acres more of land, and so I am unwilling to suggest 
any unavoidable outlay for family expenses 
asked him if he had any special use for that pi c of 
husks in tneeorn house. “ No,” he said, only o 
throw into the barn-yard for manure. I told 
,,i,„ I thought there were “f 

cclleiit mattress, and at an expense of ten j ards o 
ticking wc could manufacture an article that would 

cd “ ,cl tho next ntluy toy, wheu he chu not plow 
WC will all go out and make a frolic of picking over 


and splitting up the husks. Edward says he can 
make a mattress needle out of an old umbrella 
brace, and so our new bed will cost us a trifle over 
three dollars. 

April 15.—Jennette said she would stay a few 
days longer if I would undertake my house-cleaning. 
Edward didn’t have much done to the old part of 
the house before we were married, and I have been 
thinking all winter what a good cleaning that dingj' 
paint and browm ceiling would get as soon as tho 
weather became warm enough. So the other day 
we began, taking one room at a time, so as not to 
have any more disorder than we could possibly 
help. I could leave the dinner getting entirely to 
Sue, with some instruction, and she was very proud 
of the trust. Instead of using strong soap suds for 
cleaning paint, I tried a recipe that I found in an 
old number of the Genesee Fanner, I believe. Sue 
went down to the paint shop and got five pounds of 
Spanish whiting; I had a bucket of warm water, 
and, squeezing my flaunel wash cloth nearly dry, 
pressed it on to some whiting 1 had put on an 
old plate, and rubbed the paint with it; then 
washed my cloth out and wiped it dry. Jennettc 
followed me with a dry flannel cloth, rubbing tho 
clean paint, which by this process was very easily 
cleaned, and looked better than any old paint I ever 
saw cle.aned by the common method of soap suds. 

AprU 17.—Edward has been at work around tho 
door all day, and the yard is so much improved! 

The wood is all 



cut and piled in 
the woodhouse, 
for he says that, 
when seasoned 
under cover, it 
gives out moro 
Fig. 1.— KUO PATTERN. peat in burning 

than w'hen used green, and docs not consume so 
fast. The chips arc raked into a large pile, the 
sleigh and sled stored away for the season, the sap 
buckets piled away in the woodhouse loft, some of 
the gate posts that were heaved by the frost have 
been set upright, and three or four pickets that 
were off nailed on the front fence. In the garden 
a place has been spaded for early peas and for onions 
On the south shelf of our kitchen window some of 
my flow'crs have given way temporarily to boxes o 
rich dirt, in which we have cabbages just peeping 
out, and tomatoes an inch high. I mean to have at 
least fifty plants of grape tomatoes. Mother sent 
me the seed, and she has preserves 
made of them which are delicious. They 
arc very prolific, and when ripe have a 
delicate flavor not found in the other 
varieties. I brought with me from 
home some flower seeds, and a few 
choice cuttings of tea and bouquet roses. 

They are growing well in pots, but the 
■round on the north and Avest sides of 
the house, where I intend to plant 
them, is not quite warm enough yet. 

Ajyril 2.5.—House cleaning and white¬ 
washing all done! And my walls and 
ceilings look so well! I had a few pounds 
of Spanish whiting left, which I added 
to my slaked lime, and put in also a 
few handfuls of salt and a little dis- 
solved white glue. Edward helped us I ig. 3. 
bv doiiK' some of the whitewashing one rainy 
forenoon, and Jennie and I did the rest inside. I 
had considerable left, to which I added two hanch 
fuls of brown sugar, some more salt, 
enough to make a pale straw color, with which Su 
has covered the masonry around the caldron m the 
XI ff'tires und. outhouses, fehc 

woodhouse, the instruction 

looks upon brush, succeeded in 

in dipping anc jviay Avill find 

doing very good w oik. T ^ ^ condition 

Iftc cleSncBsl a sanitary inspector could wish. 

T not forget to ask Edward when he goes to 
a ^" e to set a little sulphuric acid, or some 
diio'wde of rme for disinfecting purposes. I asked 
^riitlolds for some, and he said there was no 
demand for such strange chemicals in this plain 
farming community. Theu, said I, Avith a laugh. 
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if you neglect preventives, you -will be safe in 
getting a gross or two of eholera remedies. 

Apinl 30.—Jennette was so anxious I should go 
part way home with her, and visit a friend of ours 
who lives near the railroad, that Edward consented' 
to spare me two days, and I got back home last 
night. I never thought Sue White would make 
such an admirable housekeeper and mother as I 
found her to be. At school she was one of the 
most learned and intellectual students in the whole 
Academy, and quite a literary character. I expect¬ 
ed to find her house rather neglected, and her two 
boys resembling the children of literaiy people 
generally. But Sue has consummate sense as well 
as ability, and she has applied it to the regulation of 
her household and to the training of her boys, 
while she still reads a good deal, and freauently 
contributes to the Monthlies. 

I never saw more intelligent children. The old¬ 
est is not quite seven and the youngest just five. 
At moi'ning prayers their father opened to the les¬ 
son for the day, in Chronicles I believe, and asked 
the boys “ what the chapter was about yesterday 
morning.” The youngest boy happened to remem¬ 
ber first what it was, and gave a very graphic ac¬ 
count of the destruction of the host of Sennacherib. 
Then the cider added something more about Heze- 
kiah, showing the utmost interest in the Scriptural 
narrative. I was very much pleased with Mr. 
White’s mode of conducting family devotions. As 
he read, he put every thing into language the chil¬ 
dren could understand, and they listened as to an 
Arabian Nights’ tale. Then they all sung a few 
verses of the boys’ selection, and at the conclusion 
of the devotions all joined in repeating the Lord’s 
prayer. Then the little boys went to their mother 
for a kiss, the customary reward for good behavior 
in prayer time. She told me afterward, in speaking 
of their family training, that they had commenced 
at Genesis, and had read to that morning’s lesson 
in the same way, explaining everything a child 
could be made to understan'd, and requiring from 
the children an account each morning of the lesson 
which had been read the previous day.* 

When Mr. White came in to dinner, the boys 
gathered round him and said: “ Papa, won’t you 
please tell us a story while dinner is getting ready ?” 
“What kind of a story—-a bear story?” “No, 
Papa, a historical stoiy.” So he told them in a 
most graceful and simple style the story of John 
Smith and Pocahontas. They ran to get the little 
magnetic globe their mother had earned by a con¬ 
tribution to one of the magazines, to find Virginia, 
and then the Atlas, as the divisions into States were 
not marked on the globe. I was equally surprised 
and delighted to find how much they knew of 
geogiaphj’^, all taught them from the globe ‘by 
their mother principally, as Mr. White is away 
much of the time. Sue said they never told their 
hoys fairy tales or taught them Mother Goose’s 
melodies, but translated into child language the 
innumerable stories scattered through all the books, 
Homer stories, Milton stories, geographical stories, 
Shakspeare stories, historical stories. 

My visit was only too short. I found that Sue 
had carried into housekeeping the same mental 
activity which characterized her at school—that she 
was constantly applying the principles of chemistry 
and physiology which she had learned at the Acade¬ 
my , to every-day lile in the kitchen and nursery. 

I intend to imitate her example, and, instead of 
regretting that I can not carry my scientific and 
literary studies further, endeavor to apply all the 
knowledge I possess to the duties of daily life, 

--- .nr 

ILieaves from my Joarjial.—I\*o. IH. 

PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. MCLELLAN, OP OHIO. 

April. —I partly uncovered some of my bulbs to¬ 
day. They are crowding their heads out into the 
world again, but looked so delicate that I hid them 
away as soon as possible. The air is too chilly; we 
shall have frost yet. My house-plants have afforded 
us much pleasuie through the long, cold winter • 

I have no good place for ttiera. At the south 
window of the sitting-room I make room for a few. 


but it is too warm. Roses, geraniums, and some 
running plants, have grown well. They make the 
winter sitting-room fragrant and cheery, and are a 
pleasant reminder of the beauty of summer. By 
April, one tires of the confinement of house. 
Somehow, things look faded, and not overnicc. 

The fresh springing grass, the young willows by 
the brook, the trailing arbutus with its pink fra¬ 
grant blossoms looking out from some lingering 
snowdrift in the woods, seem more beautiful than 
ever before. But winter clothing must not be 
recklessly cast off. The ground is damp and cold. 
Warm weather is not yet here, and nothing is gained 
by trying to forestall its coming. 

While making sponge cake to-day, I thought of 
the time, now long ago, when I said to a lady friend 
in my family that I quite despaired of ever being 
able to make sponge cake. She at once volunteer¬ 
ed to teach me I gladly engaged in the process, 
though with rather a tedious time in prospect. 
According to her direction it must be stirred “ two 
hours hythe clock." The cake would by no means 
compare favorably with that made and baked to¬ 
day in just forty minutes. The rule is so simple, 

I wish every housekeeper had it. It has been in 
the Agriculturist., but will bear to be published a 
second time. Six eggs, well beaten together, two 
cups of sugar, two of flour, two teaspqonfuls cream 
of tartar, and one of soda, with a little salt. It 
should bake quickly as possible without burning, 
being careful to have the oven right when it goes in, 
instead of making the fire afterwards. It is much 
nicer to be kept a few days before eating, in the 
cellar in a storie jar. A “Farmer’s Fruit Cake” 
was noticed in the Agriculturist for January, 1865, 
which I had the curiosity to try. I was surprised, 
as well as all others who have tasted it, at its excel¬ 
lence. The apple prepared as directed has much 
the taste of citron, and the whole would pass for 
rich fruit cake, while it can be eaten without injury. 
Tarts are very easily made, and filled with nice 
jelly, are a great ornament to the table, as well as 
highly relished. A small piece of pie-crust left 
from pie-making, with which the young house¬ 
keeper don’t know what in the world to do, will 
make a plate full. The crust is to be rolled 
very thin, and baked quickly in patty pans. 

I have been ironing shirts and collars. Hannah 
can’t make them look nicely. I rather think she 
don’t care to learn, for I have given her faithful 
lessons. The gloss and smoothness must be put 
on while drying, just as in polishing a stove or boot, 
and the harder the pressure the better. Muslins, ' 
laces and embroideries need working and clapping 
in the hands until they are very clear from starch, 
and if ironed when quite damp will look nearly as 
well as new. It is a good rule to have ironing fin¬ 
ished by Wednesday night, as Thursday must be 
partly occupied with baking. 

I was at Lizzie’s just after dinner. I found her 
cleaning the gridiron. It had got sadly burned while 
she cooked a small piece of steak, an-d she was 
scraping it with a knife, while Georgey, in high glee, 
evidently thought she was at work for his benefit. 

Is there no wa}^ she inquired, that I can cook a 
piece of meat, no bigger than the palm of my hand, 
without such a bother as this? Yes, indeed, I re¬ 
plied. Take that little stew pan, with a long handle, 
and, putting it over a good fire until it is hot, place 
the steak in it, covering tightly. Of course it will 
adhere to it at first, but in a moment or two be¬ 
comes juicy, when it must be turned, keeping it 
covered as far as possible. Turn it every half min¬ 
ute, and in three it will be done. Upon putting it 
into a dish, add butter, pepper and salt, cover still, 
and by the time you have placed your other dishes 
upon the table, there will be a sufficiency of gravy; 
and I question whether Henry could tell thaUt was 
not broiled on the gridiron after the former fiishion. 

I was a long time learning how to roast meat. 
But onee when employing a washerwoman who had 
formerly been cook in a large boarding establish¬ 
ment, she said to me bluntly: “ Why, Mrs. Frisby, 
you roast your meat to death. It is as tough as 
leather, and I reckon has not much better taste !” 
After this, according to her direction, I put the 
meat into a hot oven at eleven, and it was in readi¬ 


ness for dinner at twelve. The roast is thus quickly 
browned over and its juices retained. Before, I had 
cooked it two hours in an oven of only moderate 
heat. Many and many a time have I thus obtained 
most useful informatiSn from persons whose expe¬ 
rience had taught them more than can be learned 
from books. When first married, I studied my 
cook-book so constantly that my husband called it 
my “Library.” Though valuable, of course, it 
often failed to inform me about some little point 
most essential to success. Salt or fresh meat when 
boiled is seldom cooked long enough. It should be 
just ready to drop from the bone when taken up. 
As it becomes cold, it hardens somewhat. A beef 
bone, with a little lean meat upon it, will make an 
excellent soup. Boil very thoroughly, and, remov¬ 
ing the bone, add such vegetables as you fancy, 
chopped finely together. A little rice thrown in, 
is an improvement. This is a convenient dinner 
for ironing day. But, Lizzie, I came to take 3 ‘ou 
away from gridirons and dishwater a few days. We 
have decided upon a few improvements at home, 
and shall be “ topsy turvy ” a while. I want a lit¬ 
tle visit from you first—I shall take Georgy in his 
w.agon with me, and you may follow at your leisure. 
Go round by the store and tell Henry as much. 


How Women Can Help TJs, 

And at the same time help themselves. There are 
multitudes of ladies among our readers who are 
longing for “something to do,” and are willing to do 
it. They have heard of woman’s rights possibly, 
and of the enlargement of her sphere of usefulness. 
We should like to accomplish this latter, and our 
own, at the same time. We are aiming at a refor¬ 
matory work, on the farm and in the household. 
We seek to lighten woman’s burdens in every home 
we enter, and to cheer her in every department of 
her toils. And we have abundant evidence, in the 
kindly appreciation of the Agriculturist in the fami¬ 
lies where it is read, that we are successful in this 
work. Every such family can pursue its labors 
more intelligently and profitably. There is an at¬ 
mosphere of cheerfulness and thrift in these homes, 
that we do not find where no paper is taken. Now 
■we w*ant to enter the millions of homes of cultiva¬ 
tors where no agricultural paper is read, and intro¬ 
duce this new atmosphere. We want to teach bet¬ 
ter methods of husbandi-y and housekeeping, and to 
make the whole family, men, women, and children, 
better and happier in their home duties and toils. 

In this matter the ladles can help us as others 
can not. Many of them have the leisure and spe¬ 
cial adaptation to the work, and we offer large pre¬ 
miums in useful articles as a reward. If they 
would take a subscription paper and go around 
among their friends and acquaintances and ask 
them to subscribe, they would get well paid for 
their trouble, and enlarge our field of usefulness. 
We greatly desire to have a hearing in eveiy one of 
the five millions of homes that are sustained by the 
products of the farm and garden. We have a good 
deal to say that will aid production, and digestion. 
Will the ladies help us ? 


]i<imc Soap.—The substance that forms in 
flocculent masses in hard water when soap is used in 
it, is lime soap, which is insoluble in water. An 
acquaintance tried to remove some mortar spots 
from his clothes by rubbing soap upon them; the 
result was the gumming up of his clothes with 
lime soap, which no washing would remove, and. 
no fluid that he could apply would dissolve. We 
recommend him to soiik the spots in vinegar, or 
some other dilute acid. This will decompose the 
soap, leaving a lime salt, to be washed out, and the 
grease remaining in the cloth. Then he can remove 
the grease with benzine, or in any other way. The 
acid may discharge the color of the garment, for 
some delicate colors are affected at once b^* acid, 
but many eblors will not be changed. Where 
hard water is continuously used for washing, the 
fabrics become harsh and disagreeable fEom this 
lime-soap. The use of soda will in a good mea¬ 
sure prevent its formation. 
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iBDYiS (Q'Dvnmm. 

TIte l>ootor Tulkw lo tlic Hoys anti 
liilrlK. 

W hen yon rrad about the trirko of magicians, who show 
a human hea<l noating in tho air, and who take out of a 
man h hat articles enough to fill a hand-eart, your yoting 
eyes ojH-n wide with astonishment. These things arc im 
di'cd wonderfld as showing what ingenuity can do, but 
they are only tricks, and a person as ingenious ns tho 
»iue who invented them can easily find out how they are 
done. Itiglit around yon arc things morti wonderftil than 
any thing the conjuror can show, and if you wiii only 
open your eyes at l/iU, and learn how to use them, you 
need not regret that you can not sec tho magician display 
hi.s skill. Some of tho things that I shall talk to you 
about Imvc been carcfiilly watched by tho most learned 
men, who have told ns very plainly wlmt they liavo seen 
in egg and seed, in bud and flower; but hoio the seed be¬ 
comes a plant or the egg brings forth a living animal— 
these have never been found out. 
\Visc heads—philosophers ns they 
are often called—arc not, as many 
8upi)osc, always engaged in look¬ 
ing at the stars, and measuring 
mountains; many of the most 
learned poke around mud holes 
and ponds and find animals and 
other objects for their study; 
many think that curious things 
are only to be found by travelers in distant countries— 
but you need not go out of your own neighborhood nor 
off of your own farm to search for curious objects, or to 
sec more wonders than all the showmen can display. 

Kvery Isiy and girl in tho country knows frog-spawn. 
It is a mass of clear jelly, to be found in early spring in 
almost every pool of water. If you can find some of this 
frog-spav»-n—and you can readily do so by a little search- 

take home a little 
of it and place it 
in a saucer or 
bowl of rain wa¬ 
ter, and look care¬ 
fully nt it. It is a 
ma.s8 of clear jel¬ 
ly, with some dark 
^ 3. Fig. 3. spots distributed 

through it. It is really a collection of transparent eggs 
surrounded and held together by a jelly-like substance, 
and the spots arc the yolks of the eggs (fig. 1). Keep 
the vessel containing tho s|>awn and vv-ater in a warm 
wimlow, and look at it carefully every day and change 
the water every day or two. The round sjKits, or yolk, 
soon cease to be round, and will liave this outline, fig. 
2, and later like this, fig. .3; but unless one has a micros¬ 
cope and knows how to use it, all the minute changes 
that take place can not be follow¬ 
ed. Still a great change may be 
seen without any help but your 
own eyes. The spots will rapidly 
increase in size, and yon will soon 
see them of the shai)c of fig. 4, and 
you will be able to make out that 
F!^. 4. the little animal lias a head and a 

tall. Which is the head, is made more certain by the ap- 
p«’arancc of eyes, and the tail shows its character by hav¬ 
ing a tendency to wiggle, and growing longer. Fig. 5 
shows aikolder and larger animal than fig. 4,and as the little 
fellow has been growing all the while, you will wonder 
what he has fed on. Tho transparent Jelly of the egg 
has thus far contributed to his growth, but he has done 
no feeding propter, as he has no mouth. As a month is 
the next thing needed, a little opening appears in tho 
head, and the internal arrangements of the animal having 
been completed, he jerks himself out of the cavity of tho 

egg that has hereto¬ 
fore been his prison, 
and when strong 
enough goes forth to 
Bcc tho little world 
you have made for 
him In a bowl. Tho 

Fig. 5. 

figures given here¬ 
with »re all more or less larger than the natural size. 

But. you will say, this is not a frog. It is only a tadpole 
or pf)llywog. True, but Is It not a wonderful change. A 
mass of jelly into living animals; and Is it not also curious 
that the frog is not bom a frog, but that he is at first an 
animal quite unlike a frog. It is equally interesting to 
watch the change of the ta<lpolc on his way to frog-hood, 
but we can not do so now. Put some of the tadpoles 
wtiere they can take care of themselves, and keep a few 
b) study They will do best in a glass jar. In which you 
must change the water every day or two. Any fniit-can 
will do, and you can avoid tho trouble of changing the 


ater by putting in some plants. Place an Inch or so of 
gravel in tho bottom of tho jar, and then place In It any 
of tho pfiants that arc found growing entirely under water. 
Every deep brook or pond will furnish a number of these 
and It docs not make much difference which Is taken 
only those with tho finest leaves arc tho best Tlo tho 
plants to a hit of stouo to hold them down, flU tho jar 


l*iizxlcM to l»c Answered., 

No. 258. A Clock Problem, suggested by David Rue, Jr.— 
Suppose the striking part of a clock to he out of order so 
that at one o clock it strikes three, at the next hour it 
strikes five, thus gaining two strokes each hour, in how 
many hours from one o’clock will it strike the time cor¬ 
rectly, and how many strokes will it have given in all, 
counting tlio tlirec made at the beginning ? Of course it 
never strikes more strokes than twelve at one time. 


Fig. 0. 

with rain or river water, and pat in the tadpoles. If this 
is kcpit in full light, tho water will not need changing. 

A Acw and IJsioi'itl Toy. 

One of the Imst toys for children we have ever seen is a 
set of improved builders’ blocks, invented and patented 
by a subscriber to the Agriculturist, Mr. diaries M. 
Crandall, Montrose, Pa. They arc so really pileasiug and 
useful, tliat we publish an engraving, showing how they 
work. Tlioy arc jilain bass-wood iileccs, most of them 
of the sbaiMJ shown in the figure, notched to fit each other 
firmly, so that when a 
building is put together 
it can be taken uji whole 
and moved about with¬ 
out falling to piicces. 
They can be joined in 
almost endless combina¬ 
tions. IVe have seen 
chnrchcs.factories, wind¬ 
mills, fences, cradles, 
and other furniture made 
with them. Tho little 
house shown in tlie pic¬ 
ture was put up by a hoy 
in a few minutes. Be¬ 
sides the many hours’ 
amusement they will afford, playing with these blocks 
will develop skill and teste in planning and executing, 
and wc think Mr. Crandall has done the children a real 
scn icc in bringing out so capfital a plaything. Tlie blocks 
arc very durable, but if any split, they arc still service¬ 
able in making new designs. All information about 
prices, etc., can be had by addressing the inventor. 

Plant Soinctliiii”:, a grape-vine, strawberry plant, 
a rose-bush, or even a beet or a carrot—something to care 
for and watch and study day by day. It will give more 
pleasure tlian any toy, besides adding something to your 
knowledge. It may perhaps he the beginning of a suc¬ 
cessful career as a fruit grower, a gardener, or a botanist. 

Xlic Hoy who kept “ Itlowiiigf.” 

Those who read the story of Timid Timothy in the 
March Agriculturist, page 107, will readily see the mean¬ 
ing of the similar picture given here. Boys who brag or 




No. 259. Illustrated Pebus .—A very obvious truth. 

No. 260. Mathematical Problem, by J. S. Chandler.— 
Two wheels, one four (4) feet and the other four feet and 
one inch (4 feet 1 inch) in diameter, were put on an axlc- 
trcc, which brought them just fcfnr (1) feet apart; both 
were then started at tflc same rate of tpced, but as ono 
wlicel was larger than the other, they soon came back to 
the point from which they started, describing a perfect 
circle in their course. What was the diameter of tho 
smaller and what the diameter of the larger circle ? 


Answers lo I*rol>lcnis and I*nzzles. 

The following arc answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
March numbe, page 107. No. 253. lUustraied Eebus .—Tho 

last rose of summer_No. 254. Illustrated The 

proper study of mankind is man_No. 255. Wo^'d 

Square . — The proper definitions are: Pica, leap, ease, 
apes_No. 250. Elustraied Eebus .—To tho wise, noth¬ 
ing is accidental_No. 257. Anagrams. —1, Afterward; 

2, Mourned ; 3, Prepared; 4, Hypocrisy; 6, Astonished. 

The following have sent in correct answers, up to 
March 1st. R. L. Wells, C. II. Cannon, Oliver Coombs, 


“blow” a great deal may here see themselves as others 
SCO them, on tho way to become mere porpoises in society, 
amusing perhaps to those about tliem, but not counted as 
valuable fish. “ Lctauother praise thee and not thyself.” 


Willie Lesher, George Kemper, “J. G. S.,” Chs. E. 
McLenegan, E. Van Syckcl, Jr., A. A. Boyden, Charles 
A. Farmer, “ II,” Wm. A. Fulton, A. J. Walling, James 
and Libbic Bartlett, Owen B. Brumbaugh, Irvin Clark. 
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[COPYKIGHT SECTJEED.] 


EXCITEMENT IN THE MONKEY FAMILY , —Drawn and Engraved for the American Agricnlturist. 


GREAT 

In. the Agriculturist for May, 1866 (page 193), we gave 
an amusing picture representing an honest dog and a 
thievish monkey left near the dinner table after the fami¬ 
ly had finished their meal. It gave the monkey a had 
reputation, and, according to our artist’s account, several 
members of the monkey family have had a serious talk 
about it. You may see in the picture that the dog-nosed 
ape is examining the Agriculturist and studying the pic¬ 
ture with much interest. He thinks there may be some 
truth in it, but is sure it does not mean /wm, for he gives 
a sidewise look at his neighbor, who is chattering away 
very angrily, having discovered liis own portrait. If he 
could speak, he would no doubt give us as harsh a scold¬ 
ing as many a man has done when his character has been 
shown up among the humbugs. But we will not be too 
severe upon the poor monkey, by comparing him with 
some of the knavish swindlers who have been exposed. 

“ I Wasn’t Watcliiiigf.” 

A little girl went with a friend into a book-bindery. 
She was much pleased to see how the titles and pictures 
in gilt were put upon the backs and sides of the covers ; 
and for some time she M’atched the man who was doing 
this work, thrusting the covers one by one under the press, 
with the gold loaf upon them. But at length she noticed 
that a part of three of this man’s fingers was gone. Her 
sympathy was excited and she whispered a request that 
her friend would ask how the accident happened. “I 
was at work here at the press,” was the reply, “and not 
attending to what I was about I got my fingers under the 
press and it crushed them. 1 wasn't watching, and I shall 
have to carry this mark to remember it as long as I live.” 


I’ll tell you what I thought when the little girl told 
me the story: There are many things that boys and girls 
are tempted to say and do, and that they will say and do 
if they are not on the watch. They are things that always 
make a wound that loaves a scar,—not on the outside ; 
not where you can see it,—^but on the heart. When a boy 
uses a profane or obscene word; tvhen he does an act 
that he tvould blush to have kno^vn at homo ; when a girl 
says or does any of those things which none of you need 
be told are only bad, then scars upon the heart arc being 
made that will sooner or later cause bitter sorrow. “I 
wasn’t watching ” will have to be said about them. Try 
not to get these scars upon your hearts. Thei-e is one 
strong and willing Friend, you know, who is always ready 
to help you. Uncle Paul. 

A Ilom.c-loviiig' Cat. 

A lady correspondent sends to the AgricultuHst the 
following, which she says is true: “Father R. had a 
favorite cat which he took with him when he removed 
from the house which he had long occupied to another, 
half a mile away, across a river. A few days after the river 
became greatly swollen by the spring freshets, and the 
bridge was swept away. Kitty evidently did not like the 
change. All the coaxing and petting she received failed 
to reconcile her to the new home. She disappeared, and 
what was her master’s surprise, on crossing the swollen 
stream in a boat, to find kitty at the old house. lie car¬ 
ried her back with him, and the second time she was 
gone and rc-appeared at the deserted home. There she 
remained for a year alone, greeting members of the fami¬ 
ly on their occasional visits with groat affbetiou. At the 


end of the year the family returned there to live, to the 
great apparent satisfaction of the faithful old sentinel.” 

A Aovel Bird Catcher, 

Eflie Johnson contributes the following to the Agri¬ 
culturist : “ One of our friends, a neighbor living a short 
distance from us, had a beautiful bird—a pet canary. One 
of the seed cups of its cage accidentally getting turned 
one day, the bird escaped to the woods, onlj' a few j’ards 
from the house. Toward evening Mrs. W. and her hus¬ 
band walked out toward the woods, talking of the lost 
bird, and wishing it would come home again. The house 
dog, a large, noble looking animal, walked by their side, 
looking up into their faces as if he understood all they 
were saying, then suddenly started off, and in a few mo¬ 
ments returned and laid the bird at their feet. Mrs. AV. 
screamed out thinking her pet was dead, and the fright¬ 
ened bird flew away again. The dog started after it, and 
the second time catight it and brought it to his mistress. 
He held it carefully inside his lower jaw, and did not 
injure it at all; but when Mrs. W. took it in Iny hand 
it lay motionless from fright for a moment. She placed 
it in its cage, and soon it was hopping about, with ruffled 
feathers, it is true, but as well and sprightly as ever. 
Whenever Mr. or Mrs. W. told the story the dog would 
look up, wagging his tail with an extremely satisfied air, as 
much as to say AYasn’tthat pretty well done for a dog ?’ ” 

How to “ Finisli” a Boy.-— Give him plenty of 
money, nothing to do, let him choose his own playmates, 
spend his evenings where he pleases, come home when 
he gets ready, and ho Avill very sot'u finish himselfi. 










































































































































































in Was)iInKton-«t^ Uoston. 2l'i lliitrHio, X. V, 
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lUO Wiusliluirtoii-^iC.. (;iilcn"o. Cuba. 

?: Kourtli-sit.. Cincinnati 2TJ Court•8t..Rlnirhaniton,N.V. 

■U I'uhllc Square, Cleveland. 13 I.aktsat., Klnilr:i. V. 

1 j.» ll.illlnn>rt-8t.. llalilinore. 313 Hroad-st_ Newark, N. .1. 

27 Norlli I'eunsylvanlu-at., 6 fnloii »i., Naalivllle, Tenn. 

Indlaiianolls. 2 Vales Ulock, K. Genesee-gt., 
Cor. Jetr. and IVooilward .\v Syracuse, N. V, 

enuea, Uetrolt,-Koclu-ster, N, Y. 

lU Montzoniery-su, Sau Krau- W North Klflli-8t.,St. Loui8,.Mo. 

. cisco. 303 ltlver-8t.. Troy, N. V. 

372 to 376 Maln-st., Hartford, Cor, Genesee, Columbia, and 
Conn. Seneca-sts., U tlca, N. V. 

529 Uroadway, Albany, N. V.‘ 
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liOT^VTlY IIOOlv 


LOCKSTITCH 


SKWIlVO 31 ^VOIIIIVE S. 

629 BROADWAY. 

“Woman’s Orkatkst Boon— We would ndvlse a man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
Ilian to see the wife wear her health, vlRor and life away In 
the everlasting •stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewln" Ma¬ 
chine civn be ohtalneil. The WHKKI.KIlit WILSON Is an 
Invaluable aid In every household. We have had several 
dltfe rent kinds on trial, and aflcr .a six year’s service, the 
WlIKKIjKIt & WII.SON lia.'i taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to he done in a fainll)’." 

f Am^trn n Af/ririiHurltt, .Ian, 1S63. 

THE GREAT FA'MlLy SlV^NG MACHINE- 


The -March Number contains; 

oi' l>:iy!k, 

(Dy Hkv. II. W. Hki.lows.) 

Vuliio oi* I'l-iiit. nis I'ood, 

(By K. U. Klliott.) 

BiOltcrj* to l.adit'si, 

(By .Mrs. H. B. Glkason, M. H.) 

Titulily, ItM l*lieiioiite»a, 

(By Gko. F. Taylor, M D.) 

calc I.uii;;s uiitl Blow to Itlulcc 
'Tkoiu Strong;;-. 

No other Magazine attempts to popularize the Science of 
Physiology and make It Applicable to PHYSICAL AND 
MKNTAL I.Ml’ROVKMKNT. If It Is Important to under¬ 
stand Politics, Agriculture, Science, how much more to 
know ourselves. 



HBlAstlo tSIiltola. 

3 r.voiit:vi^- 

lO.T Bi’OJicUviiy, Xcu' York. 

^THIS tli^ALLION 
IS i<:.nBi<:oni:D in 
liVKKY CiKM'lMC 
llOWI'I SKWI.Nti 

jeaciiuve;. 

The Howe Narhlne Co.’s 
Sewing 3Iaciiines, 

GOO Broatlway, Cor. 
Four!H-at., N. Y. 

and Manuiacturers, 



For Families 


These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines 

Tf'ere airarderi the hlgh^t premium at the TPwW* Fair 
in Ijniulon, and eix first premiums at the y. Y. Stale Fair 
Uf 1H06. 

Tl»e80 innrliineH nre made xiiulcr the iin- 
nieiiiatc aupervUloii of the Prcshlcnt of the 
Coinpaii}-, KI.IAS HOWE, Jr., the original 
Inventor of the Sewing Machine. 

The Stitrh invenUil by 3111. HOWE, and made on 
this Machine, is the most popular and durable, and all 
Seiclng Machines are subject to the principle Invented by him. 

SEND FOU CIRCULAR. 








fi\ ^‘ii r iT Kllir -' 






Justly celebrated for perfect Hlmpllclty, great strength, and 
lmmcn.se compressing power; is ofARAVTKKO, with el;^ 
men and two hor»e.s, to self temper the clay and make 3,000 
to ^500 elegant bricks per hou'-. .1. H. IlKN ICK, Proi>»letor, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Hoom 2^.__ 

H udson p.ivr.ii institute, at ciavcmck, 

Colinnhla Countv, New York.—Klghtc-n Insfriictors: 
KIght Dcparimenls. $;ii)0 a year. Xo Extras {excA \>t. Piano 
.Muhu-) Term opens April l.'>. I-ewls’ Gymnaslles for La¬ 
dles; Military Drill for (iciits. Every facility for the very 
best Christian Flucation. i 

HEV. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., Principal. 


Articles In the January No. on 

‘‘ Blevolopmcnt,” 

(By Henry Ward Beecher.) 

“ T'lie SsK’i'cdnesiN «»l' tlit* BBody.” 

(By Hey. O. B. Frotiiingham.) 

“ Blow to Xi'.iiti ii|> u, C’liild.” 


The P'ebruary No. contains: 

Soiii’C«‘s ol* IBitMOiilsii* I’o'wei-, 

(By Prof. U. Kino Browne.) 

]tuildiii;cs For tlic l*ooi', 

(By Horace Greeley.) 

IBody uiitl Blriiiii. 

Bl o>v to BI:(tlie. 

^lomory, stud Blow to Iiii]>roTc It. 

The April Number Is larger, richer and better than any 
preceding one. Prof. Itufns King Browne commences In it 
an illustrated Series of Papere on the Phy.siologIcal 
Anuloiiiy and Physiology of 3Ian, derived from 
his extensive Microscopic Investigations. 

Henry Ward Beecher furnishes a discourse, preached by 
request, to 3Ie<Iical Students. It Is one of great pow¬ 
er, and should be read by every man and woman. 

Moses Colt Tyler commences a Series of Papers called 
Xltc BBi'uwiivillc Alltlelic C'liilt. 

Nothing before published on Health Topics is so fascina¬ 
ting. Besides these, the April Number contains a long 
list of articles on Health, and all Btibjects relating to 
Human Welfare. See February Agriculturist, page 72, for 
Prospectus, etc. 

(From the Country Gentleman.) 

“The Herald of Health ’’ Is a Monthly, very carefully 
edited, and with a very able corps of contributors. We call 
attention to It, with the conviction that its extended circuUi- 
tion would be a source of great benefit to the country at 
large, as well as to individuals. 

3.00 a A'ear. 30 Cents a Nnmher. 

For 30 subscribers and fOO.OO we give for a premium 
AViteeler & Wilson’s Sewing 3Iaehilie, worth $55. 

For Ten Subscribers and $20, each Subscriber shall receive, 
post-paid, a handsome Steel Kngravlng of “liINCOIiN 
At H03IE,” 19x24 Inches, and worth One Dollar. 

Address MILI.ER, WOOD Si CO., 

Iti I.aight-street, New York Ci ty. 

THE LITTLE C® RAL 

Is acknowledged by the lending papers to he the 

Best .liiveiiilc Paper in America, 

The American PhrenologtcalJournal, of New York, says: 

“ The. Little Corporal."—'SU. Sewell’s Western Juvenile 
surpasses, both In real merit and In circulation, any similar 
attempt. Host or West. Ills 8ucces,s excites the cupidity of 
others, anil we now have a swarm of JuvenileJournals launch¬ 
ed on the uncertain sea of experiment. While we wish well 
to all good endeavors, we must award the credit to The Lit¬ 
tle Corporal of leading the van.” 

Weoffera .M.VGMFICENT LIST of PRE3IIU3IS! 

The price of the Corporal Is one dollar a year. In advance; 
sample copv. telling all about the premiums, ten cents. 

Address ALFRED L.i^KlVKLL, Piibllslier, Chicago. 111. 

Hook Agents Wante<l. 

To solicit orders. In each town In the United States and 
Canada, for tiic most popular siihseriptlon book ever pub- 
ll.sheil. being The ii.LrsTitATKD History op the Birlk, 
by John Kltto, I). 1)., F. S. A., Edlletl by Uev. Alvan liond 
J). D., of Noncirh. Conn.—tUcr 700 closely printed Uoyal 
Octavo pages—more than 100 full page engravlng.s. Lecom- 
meiidcd by the leading Clergy of all denominations of 
Christians. KI.OOO Coides already printed. Six large power 
presses running on the work. Ever) body wants it. Ex- 
oerienced Agents say they never knew a book sell so well. 
No competition- Expei*ienc(*d Agents, School leacUers, 
Sabbath School Teachers, retired Clergymen, and others, are 
wanted to introduce this great work Into every household 
In the land. For Circulars, etc., ajtnlv immediately to the 
Fubllsher, IlKNIii BILL, Norwicli, ( 


, Conn. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

ItOBEHT MOHItlS COPELAND, Author of Country Life, 
fiirnlsh'M plans. &c.. for all kinds of Hnral Improvements. 
IhTers to .John M. Faber. Nathaniel Tha^-r, Boston ; P rancls 
G. Shaw. New York; Uufus Waterman, Providimee. K. i. 
u. Duaw, i Lw AO , Banister’s Hall. IJoston. 



Pronounced by the Judge at the 

GREAT NATIONAL FIELD TRIAL 

at Auburn, In July last, to be superior to all others la 

I’lvcB'y Idesirable Point, 

Order early to secure Machines. 

Manufactured by 

ADHIANCE, PLATT & CO, 

1G5 Greenwich-st., New York. 
(Manufactory, P oughkeepsie.) 

Yo My Patrons : 

It Is due to myself that I should explain the reasons for 
non-appearance of my spring advertisements. My sup ply 
of plants, extensive as It was, was almost exhausted by fall 
Sides. I expect to otter a very large and superior iot of 
plants to the public next fall. Shall issue 10,000 of a new edi¬ 
tion of my Manual next summer. Also expect to be abis 
to otter a tine, stock of a new Grape (f large size, finefiavor, 
and perlectly hardy vine. 

_ J. H, FOSTER, J r. 

The Eureka Brick Machine 

makes 3,000 splendid Brick per hour, with only nine men and 
one p<tir horses, or per hour by steam power. Has no 
complex machinery to be getting out of order or breaking 
down. Us great simplicity and marvelous power command 
the approval of every expert, at sight. 

We eiiallenge the world to produce its cnuttl. 

Also, The Empire Shingle Machine, the best in the world. 
Satiif action guaranteed to all purchasers. 

. ABRAM KEQUA, General Agent, 

No. 141 Broadway, New York. 

MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 

Clark’s Patent Indelifele Peiicik 

“ The Indelible Pencil for marking clothing is much more 
convenient than Ink, and equally good as to permanence— 
we Judge after several month’s tnal.’’—Am. Agriculturist. 

’’ The Indelible Pencil Is invaluable for marking linen.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

’’ Remarkable for the ease and neatness with which it can 
be used .”—Detroit Ti'lbune. 

Manufactured and Sold at Wholesale by 
THE INDELIBLE PENCIL CO.. Northampton, Mass., 
Prices —50 cents single, $3 per dozen. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

EVEUY PENCIL WARRANTED. AGENTS WANTED. 



MANUAL’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 

Spring Bed Bottom. 

One Muttress—No Bugs—No Noise—Perfect Rest Cheap. 

$5.00 to $7.00 at retail—Durable—Fit any bedstead. Any¬ 
body can do it. 

“I DO NOT WANT A BETTER BED.”-N. C. Meeker, 
Agricultural Editor Tribune. 

Address as above. Agents wanted. 



B T BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDER. LlgbtBiscnlt 
or anr kind of Cake mty be made with this Yeastl’owder m 
flfteen minutes. No shortening required when sweet milk 

‘^“wm send a sample package free by mail on receipt of 
“ n'os'! 72, and 74 Washington Street, 

New York. ____ _ 

SQUIRE’S PATENT FRUIT JAR. 

Fruits Preserved. "Witliout Sugar. 

TUe Only Jar for Preserving Vegetables. 

The Neicest, Most Convenient and Economical Jar extant. 

ThlsJarlsconstnictedsotha^ 

In It,and all ® .{‘nt, retam ^ their natnr.al flavor, 

iS'S’f.5'.S.a ..,.n onH,.ir, 

..... “ 5..nnlM.nrc,. 

69 Murray-street, New York, 


It® 

Weolfer very fine plants of the best sorts, such as have 
been found to succeed in our climate, at 

S30 per 100; S150 per 1000. 

They are on their own roots, and embrace the different 
classes but are largely composed of Hybrid I crpctuals. 

Eor catalogues. ^ ^0., Flu-shlng. N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 


[Armii, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, 

Since their organization, have created a new era in^ the Tea 
Trade. They have introduced their selection of Teas and 
Coffees, and have sold them at tlie smallest profits possible. 
They warr.ant all the goods they sell to be perfectly satis¬ 
factory. If they do not prove so, the purchaser has the 
privilege of returning them within 30 days at the expense of 
the Company, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New-York, as the list of prices will show. 

PRICELIST: 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 ^ a. 
GltEEN TEAS, 80o.. 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 tt. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $11? B. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 V B. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90o., best $1 ? B. 

IMPEUIAL (Green), best $1.25 ^ B. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 ^ B. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $150. 

COFFEE DEPARTMENT. 

Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest, per¬ 
haps, in the country. We run tliree engines constantly, and 
sometimes four or five in roasting and grinding our Coffee. 
Our Coffee buyers are experts, who examine most of the 
Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for 
our trade. We employ the most experienced and skillful 
roasters, who exercise the greatest care tliat it shall be cook¬ 
ed in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, for our orders 
crowd'our facilities to their utmost capacity. A considera¬ 
ble portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years 
is picked while the pods are green, and subjected to artifi¬ 
cial heat to open the pods. Tliis is not so good as that which 
ripens in the natural way upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer 
thoroughly understands this business, and can readily dis¬ 
tinguish the naturally ripened from the. artificially cured; 
and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as soon as they arrive, and our trade 
is so large that it requires all the finest lots. This is what 
gives our Coffee a superior flavor to many others, and the 
same flavor it used to have in days long gone by. It is a com¬ 
mon saying that most Coffee does not taste as well as it 
formerly did. The reason for it is, that a considerable por¬ 
tion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but 
the fully ripe, rich flavored Coffee. 

COFFEES ROASTEoin^GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF¬ 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by purchas¬ 
ing their Teas of 

THE GHEAT AMERICAN TEiV COMPANY. 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker-st. 

No. 461 EIGHTH-AVE , north corner of Thirty-fourth-st. 
No. 299 SPRING-St. 

No. 205 FULTON-ST., BROOKLYN, corner of Concord-st, 
No. 133 GRAND-ST., WILLIAMSBURGH. 


COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Pedlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly 
and faithfully Ailed, and in case of Clubs can have each 
party’s name marked on their package and directed by send¬ 
ing their orders to Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey-st. - 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns through¬ 
out tlie country, and for wlilch we feel very grateful. Some 
of our Clubs send orders weekly, and some not so often; 
while others keep a standing order to be supplied with a 
given quantity each week, or stated periods. And in all 
cases (where sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have repeat¬ 
ed their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30 had 
better send Post-Ofllce drafts, or money with their orders, 
to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
ordei’s we will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who h.ave taken an interest in 
getting up Clubs; and when any of them come to New-York 
we^hall be happy to have them call upon us and make 
themselves known. 

Hereafter wo will send a complimentary package to tlie 
party getting up the Club. Our profits are. small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs of less tlian $30. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside 
by clubbing together can reduce, tlie cost o-f their Teas and 
Coffees about one-third by sending direotly to tlie 

GREAT AMERSCAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,648, New-York City. 


OXCTTIIVO TJI* CLXJSS. 

Some parties Inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
pnblislied in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be, no confusion in their distri¬ 
bution-each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more. The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for tlie goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex¬ 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send tlie goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery." 

We publisli some of our Club Lists to show how it Is done 
and as matter of reference. 

After the first Club we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey st.. Post Oflice Box, 
5,(j43_a8 some parties imitate our name as near as they dare 
do. 

From The Great Americau Tea Company's Advocate, 

A Word with Our Customers. 

We have no doubt that our customers, scattered through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land, as they are, embrac¬ 
ing every State in the Union, except those on the Pacific 
shores, will be interested to learn how we have succeeded in 
our gwiat enterprise of furnishing Ti'as and Coffees, to all, 
at the smallest possible profits. To afford them this infor¬ 
mation we propose to give a few facts connected witli our 
business. 

Years ago, in the early stage of our enterprise, we based 
our calculations and graded our rates of profit upon the 
basis of a trade of $100,000 per week. This amount we ex¬ 
pected to reach by enterprise and fair dealing. W’e well 
knew that it could be accomplished only by filling every 
order promptly, and to the letter; and at uniform prices. 
These principles we have adhered to strictly, and have car¬ 
ried out the ONE pp.iCB SYSTEM in all our transactions. 

After years of anxiety and incessant toil, we are enabled 
to say, without boasting, that our standard of sales, wlilch 
we erected years ago, has been reached. Tlie Few York 
Tribune, in an editorial published in their paper several 
months ago, placed the amount of our sales at that time at 
$90,000 per week. Our business increases regularly and con¬ 
stantly, and never faster than at the present time. W’e there¬ 
fore look confidently forward to a Large increase during the 
present year, over and above tlie average of $100,000 per 
week. At the present time our sales are fully equal to 2,000 
chests per week, whicli is equal to about one-fifth of all the 
Teas imported into this country. This we consider a great 
success for a sjoectnZiy—probably tlie greatest ever achieved 
in this country, in any similar mercantile enterprise. 

AVith our Increased trade we increase our facilities, so that 
all our orders will he filled as promptly and correctly as 
heretofore, and perhaps more so, because our system be¬ 
comes more and more perfect with time and practice. 

We employ at least two hundred persons constantly, and 
by our perfect system of division of labor into departments, 
we make a great saving of expense, of which we give con¬ 
sumers the benefit, by furnishing them with tlie great neces 
saries of life— Teas and Coffees —at the unprecedented low 
figures which we publisli in our Brice List in another column. 

While we feel sure that we have given, and as we sliall 
continue to give, our customers the fullest and. amplest re¬ 
turn for tlieir money, we thank them, one and all, for their 
patronage. 

COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS. 

In order to give our friends in the country an idea of the 
magnitude of our business, we publisli the following letters 
wlilch we have received from two of tlie principal Express 
Companies of this country, and from other sources. The 
facts which they state show conclusively tliat no other Tea 
House in this city or country can compare witli us in magni¬ 
tude of business. 

United States Expkess Office, No. 82 Broadway, ) 
New-Yokk, Jan. 1, 1867. ) 

To the Great American Tea Company: 

Gentlemen : Accept the compliments of the season. 

AVe thank you for the patronage we liave received from 
your houses. 

Perhaps you would ho gratified to learn that we have ex¬ 
pressed more goods from 3 '-our Companj' during the past 
jmar tlian from any other Tea or Grocery House in this city 
during tlie same time. 

ATe solicit a continuance of your patronage, and pledge 
ourselves to give your goods dispatch, careful attention, and 
we will do so at tlie very lowest rates. Yours, &c., 

C. P. THAY’ER, General Agent. 

Office of the American Express Company, ) 

Nos. 122 and 124 Broadway, cor. Cediir-st., > 
New-Yokk, January 10, 1867. ) 

To the Great American Tea Company, Kos. 31 <£33 Vesey-st.: 

Gentlemen: AA’e are pleased to acknowledge onr in¬ 
debtedness to-j'on for tlie liberal patronage we have received 
at your liaiids during tlie last year. 

AVe consider jmur business of as mucli importance to ns as 
that of any other house in the city, and shall be liappy in 
the future, as ive liave been in the past, to receive your con¬ 
signments. lioping that by dealing out “safety and dispatch” 
we will merit them. 

Witli many thanks for past favors, we wish j’on, gentlemen, 
“A Happy New-Y'ear.” Yonrs respectfully, 

JAS. C FARGO, Manager. 


New-Y'ork, Jan. 5, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co.: 

Gents: lam liappy to say tliat your orders for packing 
boxes liave increased more than two-hundred per cent, witliin 
tlie past year. I am now manufacturing more boxes for you 
than for any other concern, although I am supplying the 
largest manufacturing establisliments In this city. 

Hoping to receive a continuance of your patronage, I am. 
Respectfully yours, J. 11. SWIFT, 

Packing Box Aianufactnrer, 
Nos. 92, 94,96, 98, and 100 Norfolk-st., New-Y’ork City. 


Paper Wakehoitsb, No. 29 Bbekman-st., ) 
New-Yokk, Doc. 24, 1806. ) 

The Great American Tea Co.: 

Gentlemen; AVe can send you hut four hundred thousand 

S hags to-day, and will endeavor to give you seven 
ed thousand more before tlie 31st. After the 1st of 
January we shall Increase our production so as to meet your 
large orders more promptly. 

Respectfully yours, WILLIAM H. AkIES & CO. 


Complimentary Letters from Clubs. 


Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 12,1867. 

Great American Tea Company, Nos.^land^ Vesey-st., N.Y. 

Gentlemen: The two boxes of Tea I ordered from j ou 
were received yesterday by M. U. Express Co., and have 
been delivered to ttie subscribers. I was much pleased with 
the manner in which you put up the packages witli the sub¬ 
scriber’s name on each. I would say that the quality of your 
Tea is superior, giving entire satisfaction. “Some ot the 
club” say that it is the finest flavored Tea they liave ever 
tasted. Your Company deserve credit for their persever¬ 
ance in overcoming the dilficnlties incurred in establishing 
such a trade, and in breaking down the monopolies tliat have 
so long kept tlie consumer paying such high prices. With 
thanksforthe complimentary package, I am most truly jmurs, 
DAVID CARliUTHERS. 


New-Haven, Dec. 14, 1866. 
To the Great American Tea Company: 

Sirs: 'I’liis will convince you that j-onr goods have given 
perfect satisfaction, as I have added somewhat to the Club. 
Please accept our especial thanks for tlie complimentary 
package, also for the nice manner in which tlie tvhole was 
put up. Yours truly, Mrs. L. BLOSS. 

Please return as soon as cenvenlent. Direct as before to 
Justin Bloss, New-Haven, Vermont. 

CLUB ORDERS. 


Lake Pleasant, Erie Co., Pa., Jan. 12,1867. 
Great American Tea Company, Nos. 31 « 83 Vesey-st.. N. Y. 

Gentlemen: The Tea you sent me last month arrived 
safely and in good order, and gives good satisfaction. Ple.ase 
send the within order, the sixtli I have sent within less than 
a year. The first order I sent last Spring w-as an experiment, 
to see if good tea could be sold at retail in New-York lor the 
low price of $1.25 per pound. We found the Tea to be of 
gooci quality, and since then we have continued to send to 
you for our'Tea, and shall do so as long as j'ou do as well by 
us as you have in the past. 

Yours truly, W. E. WILLIAMS. 

12 Bs. Japan.at $1.25_$15.0(1 

2 Gunpowder.at 1..50_ 3.00 

5 Gunpowder. at 1.25_ 6.25 

7 Imperial.at 1.25_ 8.75 


Lakeville, N. Y.. Jan. 3, 1867. 
The Great American Tea Co., Nos 81 and 33 Vesey-st. : 

This is the third Club that lias been sent from this place 
since about the 12th of December, 1866. Your 'leas htive 
given universal satisfaction. I shall do my best to keep the 
hall roiling. Y'ours respectfully, WILLIAM KIMBARK. 


1 B 

Y'oung Hvson. 

..C. R. Ames. 

.at $1.10... 

. $1.10 

1 

Y'oung Hvson. 

...J. N. Milliman... 

.at 

1.00... 

,. 1.00 

1 

Gunpowder. 

..J. N. Milliman... 

.at 

1.25... 

. 1.25 

4 

Y'oung Hvson. 

...James Clark. 

.at 

1.10... 

.. 4.40 

1 

Young Hyson. 

...James Clark. — 

.at 

1.25... 

.. 1.25 

1 

Young Hvson. 

.. .James K. Clark.. 

.at 

1.00... 

.. 1.00 

1 

Young Hyson. 


.at 

1.10... 

,. 1.10 

1 

Imperial. 

..AVm. P. Wattle... 

.at 

1.25... 


1 

G. and B. mixed_ 

,..AA’m. P. AYattle... 

.at 

1.00... 

.. 1.00 

1 

Young Hyson. 

. .Edward Butler... 


1.25... 

. 1.25 

1 

Young H vson. 

. .John Gardner_ 


1.10... 

,. 1.10 

1 

Gunpowder. 

..John Gardner_ 

.at 

1.50... 

.. 1.50 

1 

G. and B. mixed_ 

. .AV. H. Kimbark.. 

.at 

1.00 ., 

,. 1.00 

1 

G. and B. mixed_ 

. .Geo. Hillman. 


1.00... 

.. 1.00 

1 

Y’oung Hyson. 

.. .Geo. Hillman_ 


1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

1 

Young Hyson. 

.. -Geo. Hillman_ 

..at 

1.10.. 

.. 1.10 

1 

Y’oung Hyson. 

...N.AV. Bearsley... 


1.10.. 

.. 1.10 

1 

Young Hyson. 

.. N. W. Bearsley... 


1.25.. 


1 

Uncolored Japan.. 

...N. W.Bearsley... 

,.at 

1.25.. 


1 

Y’oung Hvson. 

.. At m. Tavdor .... 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

1 

Young Hyson. 

...Wm. Tailor. 

.at 

1.10.. 

.. 1.10 

1 

Y’oimg Hvson. 

...Revilo Bigelow.. 

.at 

1.25... 

.. 1.25 

1 

G. <fe B. Mix. 


.at 

1.00... 

.. 1.00 

1 

Young Hyson. 

.. .B. V. Valkeiiburg.at 

1.10.. 

.. 1.10 

1 

Gunpowder. 

, ..AY. Eddy.. 

..at 

1.50... 

1.50 

6 

Young Hyson. 


.at 

80.. 

.. 4.89 

1 

GuupowNier. 


.at 

1.25... 

.. 1.25 

1 

Gunpowder . ... 


.at 

1.50.. 

.. 1.50 

2 

Uncol ored Japan... 

,. .David Alvord... 

.at 

1.25.. 


1 

Uncolored Japan.. 


, .at 

1.25.. 

.. 1.25 

1 

Uncolored Japan.. 



1.25.. 


1 

Young Hyson.. 



1.10 .. 

. 1.10 

1 

Young HVson. 


.at 

1.10.., 

.. 1.10 

1 

Green and Black... 


.at 

1.00... 

.. 1.00 

1 

Uncolored Japan.. 

.. .C. Crossett. 


1.10... 

,. 1.10 

1 

Young Hyson. 


..at 

1.10... 

,. 1.10 

1 

Young Hyson. 



1.25... 

.. 1.25 

2 

Y’oung Hvson. 

...AA’m. Drake. 


1.10... 

.. 2.20 

1 

G. <& 15. Mix. 

.. .AA’m. Drake. 

.at 

1.00... 

.. 1.00 

1 

Uucolored Japan., 

_AVm. Drake. 

.at 

1.25 ., 

.. i.25 

1 

Uncolored Japan.. 



1.25... 

.. 1.25 

1 

Young Hj'sou. 

...H. Gilbert. 


1.00... 

. 1.00 


$58.00 

WiLLi.AMSTOWN, Orange Co., AH., Jan., 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos.%\ <£ 33 Tesey-st., N. Y. 

Gentlemen : 'Hie Tea I ordered before gives good satis¬ 
faction, and I send you aiiotlier order ameunting to $41.60, 
which you will please fill and send to my address by express. 
Many thanks for tlie complimentary package. 

Respectfully yours, ALEXANDER SMITH. 


4 B. Young Hyson. 

....C. A.Earl.. 

.at $1.25.., 

.. $5.00 

1 

Black, best E. B... 

_C. A. Earl. 

.at 

1.20.., 

.. 1.20 

4 

Y’oung Hyson. 


at 

1.25... 


3 

Young Hyson. 

.. ..B. S. Harrington. 

.at 

1.25.., 

.. 8.75 

2 

Y’oung Hyson. 

_D. D. Martin.. 

.at 

1.25,.. 

,. 2.50 

2 

Y’oung lli son. 

....A. S. Martin. 

.at 

1.25.., 

.. 2..50 

•2 

Y’oung IlVson. 

_Airs. AA’akefleld.. 

.at 

1.25... 

.. 2.50 

2 

Young Hyson. 


.at 

1.25... 

,. 2.59 

1 

Young Hyson. 

....L.H. Merrill. 

at 

1.2.5... 


1 

Best Japan. 

...L. H. Merrill. 

.at 

1.25... 

,. 1.25 

2 

Young Hvson. 

_D. AI. Harrington 

.at 

1.25... 

. 2.50 

1 

Y’oung Hyson. 

_F. Goodrich _ 

.at 

1.25... 

.. 1.25 

2 

Japan. . 



1.25... 

. 2.50 

2 

Young Hyson. 

_S. B. Bohonon... 

.at 

1.25... 

.. 2.59 

2 

Young Hvson. 

_Enos Town. 


1.25... 

.. 2.50 

2 

Y’oung llysou. 

....Alex. Smith. 

.at 

1.25.., 

.. 2.50 

1 

Japan. 



1,25.., 

.. 1.25 

1 

Coffee, best. 

...A. C.Boutwell... 


40... 

4$ 




$41.00 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers--Select Garden Vegeta^ 

B. K. BLIS$, 

, , , Agrit„Hur.iI ... Spriiis field 

.•» “««•'■«—■•»«.. Kuc..e„ oar..c„. 

Knihrarlni? many new tort* now offered for the first time In thl8'coiin^y-wlth*liaTv\f!**s^**^** FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLES, 

To which U added a li»c of the choicest varieties of Goapks. 8traw iii>.h»ibo i? “"y otln'r Summer Flowerino Bulbs, consisting of Amaryllis Turh'tjokti.q t 
much other useful Information ujmn the subject of gardening generally \ pnnv*’*m “"f' "“‘er Small Fruits, Bedding Plants etc cultivated 

S!V.r'rwrt?;rv"“':;;ro, 

.« or ,.,cb ,wi,. ,„o .pp,. „„„„ "" 


•pprov 



Sploiidid .\oveliy from Japan. 

JAP.1.\ESE STRIPED LEAVED MAIZE. 

The experience of the past season fully confirms all that 
has bwn «atil of this bciintlful nhint, and It Is now acknow 
leilged by all the leading Florists both In our own country 
and Kiimpe as the most valuable plant for decorative pur¬ 
poses introduced for many years. The variegation appears 
when the plant is about four Inches In height, and In a short 
time It Is beautifully striped or ribboned with alternate 
strlnea of green and white, and In Its earlier stages of growth 
Is also striped with rose colors. KothIngIn the way of a 
jolinge pVmt can exeeetl In gracefulness and beauty a group 
of three to five plants of this vaiietv of the Zea. Price Tt 
etA per packet; 5 packets for tl. The trade supplied upon 
II. K. BLI.SS, Springfield, .V^ 


BEDDIAG plaits, &€., BY MAIL. 

strong and healthy Plants of the following varieties will 
rhoKf, "’■‘"V'’- to anj addresTln 

lii .Cnrnatlona and Plcotees, assorted... . «a r,n 

Ig .Monthly “ " •* .v.r-.y 

}■) f'l®''!'‘‘'''P'nks....Bas’d.$3.snM3 Fuehslivs. aasortid. 


11 Scarlet (rerauiuu’is, “ ’a.-V) 

la i.antanas, “ 2 00 

13 Phloxes, •• 2 (J; 

BSalvIaa " li" 

12 Dahlias (pot roots), •* 2 !.^ 

fi II. P. IloscA, “ 2.50 

3 Trltomas, “ 1.25 

1 Llliiim Auratnm.. 5 . 0 (i 

12 (Tladiolu.s. assorted.2.00 


13 Heliotropes, 

13 Petunias, 

12 PansU*8, 

12 Verbenas, 

6 Pot Hoses, 

G Feverfews. 

1 Daphne Cneorum. 50 

3 .lapan Lilies (.Svar.)... 1.50 

13 Italian Tuberoses .2.00 

1.35 


A Foliage Flants distinct. 1.25 

14 CDrysanthemains,large Klowering.... ' 2 50 

12 •• Pomponed .. 2 S 0 


liberal terms. 


BLISS, Springfield, .Mass. 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 

A oomfletb assortment or tkgetablb seeds fob one 

tear’s BUrFLT, FOB A LARGE OB SMALL OARDEN. 

The following CoIIectionf are made np In the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient gnantitv of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorUof Vegetables le- 
gulred in the Kitchen Garden. 

Assortment So. 5. contains .55 varieties.1300 

So. 6. 33 •• 2.00 

No. 7. •• 1.5 •• 1.00 

The above are prepared expressly for sending by mall, and 
will be sent nost-|iaid, tii>on receipt of prices annexed. 

Larger Collections which can be safely sent by express to 
any part of the country, as follows: 

No. I, ♦>0.00: No. 2, I11.5.00; No. 3, fltO.OO; No. 4, $3.00. 

For a List of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue 
pages IIS and 90. 


Imported Chinese Sugar Cane Seed. 

mnehofthe seed of this valuable 
fjvuru 1 , o'® '■".Vt®*! "■'* fountry being deteriorated by 

^ ' '’•I'®*' varieties, we have Just Imported a 
* I’o-of I’nrU grown from 
s(o<^. which m.ay be relied upon as perfectly 
pure. 4 ounces, 25 cents; Bounces, 40 cents; one ft, 75 cents. 

The Best and iiio.st Hardy Iledg^c 
Plant. 

Honey Locust, or Three Thorned Acacia. 

Fresh Seed with directions for cultnre. will lie mailed to 
any addnyw, at the following prices; 1 oz., 15 cents; 4 ozs. 
S'l cents ; 1 |>ound. ILOO. Prices In larger quantities will be 
given upon application. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 

Be .Sure and Get tlie Rent. 

A superior lot raised expressly for the suhscriber by one 
of the most snecessful cultlvatoi-s In the Valley of the Con- 
neetleut.—Packets wltli full direitiom for culture, curing 
packing, &r., will be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants at 
tlie following rates: 1 ounce, 3.5 cents: 4 ounces, $ 1 ; 1 ft., 

ImproTcd Long Orange Carrot. 

This variety originated In this vicinity several years since, 
and Is rapidly superseding all others wliercver It has been 
tested. It resembles the Long Orange In shape—but is supe¬ 
rior In every respect, being larger, better flavored, of a deep, 
er orange color, and more sure to produce a crop. Mailed, 
post-paid, upon receipt of price. 

4 ounces, 50 cents; 8 ounces,80 cents; one pound, fLSO. 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 

collections have been sent ent from our 
establishment for the past 13 years, and are now favorably 
known in every section of the country. They contain the 
o.t showy varieties In our large a.ssortment, with full 
culture. Each packet contains a mixture of 
the (lltrerent colors and varieties of its species, so that a 
greater display can be made at a much less price than when 
ordered In separate packets. Those unacquainted with 
F owers as well as the experienced cultivator may order 
without fear of disappointment. 

Nn‘ t'veuty choice varieties of Annuals... *t oo 

.. - cl Uiennlals and I’erennials 1 no 

^ varieties of AnnS and ^ 

hi cult! va?fo*n''*’'^“'^‘"“ choicest 

mvc'‘°'«e"vai-ietie8 seiccted from ^ 
Fansles, German Cai na- 
Xs?e?s':DolT;e""illiryhie';;7"“^ iruffaut’s French 
Any one remitting $:i.&o will rccoYVeYhe foiif ■nskortments 
imisrsel-ds varieties of Greerf®; 

hundred varlctYesbY Annuals, Bien-^^ 
cholce“vari(?thJB“““''‘ ®’ "^“iiy new and 

^"°'aml^p''"‘"^ ^’aiYbtlYsYf AYiYiiais,"BYcYniaYs; ® 

and reiTnnIals.’ 2 50 

No. 8—Contains twenty varleVieYbYhardy Annuals.'iil- 
ennlals, and Perennials, for sowing In the autumn.. 1 00 
nJ'n'uii*’® H® in the above assortments are of our 

Hon from fui'v- Purcha-sers who prefer to make theif selec- 
norHoniVilo Catalogue, will be entitled to a discount pro¬ 
portionate to tho quantity ordered. ^ 

-J- IVew Early Cal>l>ag;e. 

liarg'e Early Schweiiifiirt. 

A New German variety—very early, of large size, the 
heads are large—firm and close, very tender, and most ex¬ 
cellent flavor—try It—per packet, 25 cents. 


GIAKT ASPARAGUS ROOTS BY MAIL. 

Extra, Ktrong, one year old Roots, carefully packed, and 
mailed, post-paid, at per 100; $6.00for500 ; $10.50 »er 1,000. 


"We earnestly request our correspondents to give their 
Name, Post-office Address, County and State distinctly 
written In full. All orders should be addressed as follows : 

B. K, BLISS) S|>rln«;field, ITIassacliiisctts. 

Be particular and name the State in full, as there is a 
Springfield In almost every State in the Union, 


IlOYEl k CO.’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

TO THE 

FLOWER A.VD VEGET.IBLE G.\RDE.V FOR 1867, 

Is now readv, cont.alning more than 130 pages, and 80 
elegant engravings, with 

.4 NPL.I’L'VDID COLORED PLATE, 
and detailed descriptions of more than 
2oOO Varlctle* of Flower and Vegetable 
ScedM, 

with full and complete directions for their cnltlvatlon. 

Sent free to all annllcants on the recciptof 35 cts. Address 
IIOVEY' & C’O., . 5:1 Sforth .Murket-st.. Boston. 


New Ru.ssian Maoimolh Sunflower. 

The largest variety yet Intrmluccd, well adapted for plant¬ 
ing In Shrublw-rjcs. 

For Po’iltry feeders It Is Invalnable. 

25 cts. per packet. Prh-es nor oz. on application. 

WASIIBITU.V * CO., Seed Merchants, 
_Hortlcnltural Hall . Boston. .Moss. 

Striped Leaved Japane.se Maize. 

Package containing abont 40 seeds of this new ornamen¬ 
tal plant sent to any address, for 35 cents. Dealers supplied 
with packages or seed In bulk at a liberal discount. 

JA.MES J. H. GHEGOItY, .Marblehead, Mass. 

Superior long HRUsilBirdoNrcoRN^^ 

(New)—For sale by 8AML. T. THOHBURN, Seedsman, 
4G Hudson-street, Albany, N. Y. 
$10 per bushel ; 40 cents per quart. The seed grows weH. 



Drecr’s Garden Calendar for 1867 , 

with select Il-sts of Seeds and Plants, and directions for their 
cultivation, mailed upsn the receipt of a stamp. 

H. A. DREER, 

714 Chestnnt-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Assortment of Imported Choicest 
Flower and Garden Seeds, 

from Frederic 5Vllll.nm 'Wcndel. Nursery and Seed Establish¬ 
ment, Krinrt, Prus.sla, for sale by his Solo Agent for the 
Ignited States, Theodore (;h. Wenflel, 518 M’ashington-st., 
Boston, Mass. , Correspondcnen In English and German. 

For > atalogues in English and German, as required, please 
address THEODDHE CIL WENDKU 

518 IVashIngton-Bt., Boston, Mass. 


08 AGE OKAJVGE 8 EE 1 >, 

Just received on Consignment from Texas, and guaranteed 
fresh and new, fur sale In qaantitles to suit, hv pound or 
bushel. PLAjrr & BRO., St. Louis, JIo. 


The New Vegetahle, “ Itaphauus 
Caiidatiis.’’ 

I have received from Mr. Ball, of Chelsea, a few thousand 
seeds of this new vegetable. 

The price in England is one shilling sterling, or twenty- 
five cents each. I will furnish those who desire to give it a 
trial with seeds In small quantities at 25 cents a seed. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. T. 


Farmers and Gardeners I 


Many of yon have thns far found the purchase of Garden 
Seed the most niisatlsfactory and most vexing of ail your in¬ 
vestments. Now,!/" youwill’stnndbyme, I propose to change 
all this, and make a revolution In the seed business by my 

three warnint-s.-Ist. I will warrant my seed to be wdiat it 

purports to he In kind and quality: 2d. I will warrant tliat 
the monev yon send for seed shall reach me ; and 3d. I will 
warrant that the seed you order shall reach you. 

Thus, you sec. I take all the risks on myself. I know that 
In doing this I sli.all make some los.'-es, hut I have conlidence 
that the good sense of the farmers and gardeners of tlie 
United States will stand by me in this new mbvement, and 
so far Increase mv Inislness as to enable me to bear all such 
losses and continue the business on the “tliree warrants” 
basis Stand by mo and I will stand by you ! Catalogues 
sent gr.atlstoall. See the advertisement headed “Gregory s 

Seed Catalogue.” _ _ 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


C iRANllT-RRY TRACT, (part in bearing,) near N. 
^ V., for sale cheap. Address H. D. Beach, Toms River, N.J. 
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— (cash before insertion): 

Ordinary Page^,m..^oO per line. 0penPaffes-$2perHne 

BuHinesx Notlces -^2.r-^0 per line of space, ea ch i nsertion 

SOUTHWm 

PACrFIO 

RAILROAD CO. 

Seven Per Cent. 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 

$2,000,000 IN COUPON BONOS OF 
$1,000 EACH. 

TWENTY YEARS TO RUN. 

Principal and Interest Guaranteed by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Co., 

And secured by property valued at $7,500,000, consisting of 
90 miles of completed road and 330,000 acres of rich agricul¬ 
tural and mineral lands on the line of the road. (By a pro¬ 
vision of the mortgage, when lands are sold to the amount 
of $40,000, it is to constitute a fund for the redemption of a 
like amount of bonds, which are also received by the Com¬ 
pany at PAR in payment for land.) This land is now being 
disposed of at rates of from $5 to $40 per acre. 

The climate is remarkably salubrious, and the mean tem¬ 
perature the same as in Virginia. The winters last about 
six weeks, and stock can be kept on the range the year 
through. For particulars respecting lands address Colonel 
A. ALBERT, Land Agent at St. Louis, Mo. 

This Company has recently been merged with the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad Co., having a land grant of 55 millions 
of acres, thereby adding to the fullest to the security of 
these Bonds. 

The road of the latter Company, w'hen completed, will 
form a direct and continuous railway from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, shorter by 500 miles from Rew York to the Pacific 
than by any other route. 

Of the present issue of Bonds, a limited amount is now 
offered for sale at the low rate of 80 per cent., subject to 
advance at the option of the Company. 

For further particulars apply to 

WARD & CO., 54 Wall Street, 

NEW YORK. 


A Work, Instructive alike to the Amateur or JIarket 
Gardener, detailing the practical experience of nearly 20 
years’ Gardening for the New York Market, 

By PETES, HEIIBERSOX, 

(of HENDERSON & FLEMING.) 

Price, $1.50, by mail pre-paid. 

Or with our New Illustrated Seed and Plant Catalogues for 

1867, $1.75. HENDERSON «fe FLEMING, 

SeedsmcML and Marlcet Gardcitcrs, 
67 Nassaa-st., New Yorlc. 


Clothes Washer, 


using boiling-hot suds, saves three- 
fourths the labor and time—takes 
out all the dirt—no sore hands—no 
fCEtid air—no injury to the clothes. 

“It really merits all the good that can be said of it.”— 
Rural New Yorker. 


“ Doty’s Washer, the heat.”—Orange Judd. 

(See I’remium List.) 


seei> sroRE, 

46 HUD SON-STREET, 

SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Pbopeietob. 

ALSIKE CLOVER, 

The Genuine Seed. Price, $1 per pound; by mall, $1.10. 

GRAFTING WAX, 

40 cents per pound; by mail, 50 cents per pound 

TREE VARNISH, 

For Cuts and Bruises, for the use of Nurserymen and others, 
highly recommended by all who use it. Price 75 cts. per bottle. 

new tomato.—" eureka.” 

Dwarf Early, Upright Grower. “ The Bei^t for Canning, 
Cooking, Pickles, and Making Tomato Pigs.” 

It has the indorsement of over 2,000 persons who have 
grown it. It is considered in every way valuable, and more 
worthy of extensive cultivation th.an any tomato now before 
the public. Grown and put up by JONATHAN PERIAM, 
Tremont Gardens, Chicago, Ill. 

AND FOE SALE BY 

SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman, 

46 HiJDSOk-STBBBT, (near the Park,) 

ALBANY, N. A'. 


“Would not be parted with under any consideration.’’— 
Solon Robinson. 

“ Could not be ^persuaded to do without it.’’— Rev. Bishop 
Scott. 

The Universal 
Clothes Wringer, 


WITH 


Henderson & Fleining'’s 

SELECTED SEEDS & PLANTS 

■ FOR 

MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 

Our long experience as Market Gardeners for the New 
York Market, enables us to make suitable selections of the 
necessary kinds and quantities of Vegetable Seeds, suited 
for either family or Market use. 

For a Private Garden of % of an acre. Col. No. 4, $ 5.00 
•I “ “ “ V *• “ “ No. 3, 10.00 

“ “ “ u “ “ “ No. 2, 25.00 

» » “ “ 1 “ “ “ No. 1, 50.00 

These Collections embrace all the best varieties of Vegeta¬ 
bles, and in ample quantities for the area named. 

For Marlcet Gardens, a limited No. of kinds only 
being necessary—the average cost is $20 per acre. 

Onion Sets, Yellow, $2.00 per peck; $6-00 per bushel. 

“ “ White, $3.00 “ $9.00 

Asparagus, 2 years old, $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 
Early Tomato Plants, transplanted, $4.00 per 100 ; 
$30 per 1000. 

Collection of Flower Seeds. 

(By Mall.) 

Collection No. 1, of 25 choice Annuals.$1 00 

“ “ 2, of 50 “ Annuals and Biennials.. 2 50 

“ “ 3, of 100 “ Annuals, Biennials and 

Perennials . 5 00 

HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Marlcet Gardeners, 

67 Nassan-st., New York. 

Our General Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds 

is now ready, containing descriptions and plain directions 
for cultivation. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

P EACH TREES—Extra Fine, Halo’s Early, and 

others. 

DWARF PEARS, and other Fruit Trees. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, very line, by mail or express. 
Circulars gratis. FRANCIS BRILL. 

590 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 


Alt Nurseries iu One. 

L. L. WHITLOCK, Office 37 Park Row, New York City. 

I will fill selected orders of over otie hundred dollars at 
the lowest wholesale prices, among which are: 

Apple Trees . 6 cents each. 

Pear Trees. 

Currants.. ^ 

Gooseberries. 2K 

Grapes. 

Blaclcljerries. 1 

Raspberries. 

Strawberries (Wilson’s Albany). ....$3 per 1000. 

Sliade Trees .6 to 10 feet_20 cents each. 

Shrubs...® 

Roses. ^ “ 

Bedding Plants. I 

Send Stamp for Price List. 


My Illustrated Catalogue of New 
and Rare Plants for 1867, 

Will be sent to my customers of past years gratis—to all 
others on receipt of 10 cents. 

PETER HENDERSON, 

67 Nassau-st., New York. 


■g^ittatinny Blackberry Plants, small but good, by 

Express, only $6 per doz. Kinsey & Gaines, Dayton, O. 



COGWHEELS, 


wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most 
delicate garments, and never gets tired or out ot ordei . 

This wrina-er is so wmli known, and so unanimously ac- 
knowledgedVo be the 6es«, that recommendations are not 
quoted. 

On receint of the price from places where no one is selling, 

w? will se^L one l^asher and^one W 

free of freiglit charges. Family Size Mashtr, $14, No. 
Wringer, $10: No. 2 Wringer, $8.50. 

17^ Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible 
applicant from each town. 

Send for illustrated circulars, giving wholesale and retail 

E. 0. BEOWEIEG, General Agent, 

No. 32 Cortlandt-st., New York, 

(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.)__ 


at this season 

We take great pleasure in calling special attention to our 
extensive stock of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, the largest 
ever offered in America. 

As we select our Seeds from the most noted and trust¬ 
worthy sources, and have them all put up under our own 
supervision, we are in a position to guarantee that each 
article is what it is represented. 

WE SPECIAEEY 

Desire to inpress upon onr Patrons that we are anxious 
not to sell anything in whicli we liave not tlie fullest con¬ 
fidence. They wUrconfer 

A FAVOR 

By informing us at once of any Article that does not 
give satisfaction or fails to arrive in good condition. All 
orders, except cases of urgency, are executed in rotation. 
■With our increased facilities no unnecessary delay will take 
place. 

noveeties and specialties. 

Vide Agriculturist, Feb. 1st, page 74. 

AMATEUR CULTIVATORS’ GUIDE 

TO THE 

Kitchen and Flower Garden, 

Now Ready. 

A descriptive work of 130 pages, fully illustrated with a 
beautiful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list 
of over 2..5O0 varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds; also, 
150 varieties of tlie choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. All 
the novelties, both of the Flower and Vegetable, for 1867, 
will be found described in the above work. Mailed free to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents. 

Julies, Tuhjeroses, Tigridias, tdadiolus. Anemones, Ranun¬ 
culus, &C-, &c., fer spring planting now ready. 

WASHBURN & CO., Seed Merchants, 

Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


TIior©D»Si"hred Ponltry. 

FOWLS, of all the valuable choice breeds, furnished at 
rea^nable prices. They are carefully selected from the 
proueny of the more recent importations, and then puritj is 
guaranteed. Orders for fowls or eggs sent by mail piompt- 
ly filled. 

Circulars, with full descriptive list, will be. forwarded to 
any address on receipt of stamp. American Live Stock Co., 
NO. 199 Water-st., Superintendent. 


LME’S PURCHASING AGENCY. 

IONA CRAPE VINES. 

20,000 Iona Buds from bearing vines. 

500 Iona Vines, Extra, one year old, from bearing vines. 

50 bbls. Early Goodrich Potatoes—$8.00 per bbl. 

H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


. VyYLXJE HKCEIVEir). 

5 Send for a Catax-og-cb op Stencil Dies, and how 
® S to make $6.60 to SIO.OO Perday. 

So A COMPLETE OUTFIT POP. $J4o.OO. 

^ S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Patent Self-Closing Focket Hooks, 

Pocket Memorandums and Diaries; in which a Steel Spring 
supercedes Elastic Bands, Tucks or Straps. A great im- 
provem ent. For sale everywhere. __ 

ih iF'IIE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 

JL Edited by T. S. Arthur, Philadelphia, Pa., $1.2o a 
year. Sample Copies, 10 cents. “ Its exquisite beauty sur¬ 
passes our anticipa tions ^— Lady’s Book .__ 

TIioEOUglibred Premium CUester 
White Pigs. 

Proo-env of Hogs that have taken State and United States 
Premiums. For Sale Singly or in Pairs (not akin) of any 
ago Carefully boxed and shipped by Express to any part of 
tlie United States. Iheir safe arrival insured. As ice do 
an immense business (^900 head shipped in 9 months), we 
liave made arrangements with all Express Co. s to ship at 
lower rates than any other parties can. We can tell you 
just what your stock will cost you delivered at your plaeei. 
For Circulars and Prices Address ^ -r. 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 

Yellow Nanse- 
mond Sweet 
Potatoes, 

IMPROVED, PURE, 

■ SOUND. 

By mall, post-paid, 
enough to make 400 
plants, for $1.50, with 
mode of sprouting— 
all can learn. 

Price per Bushel $4, 
per Barrel, 3 lnish.,$10. 
Address 

W. W. RATHBONE, 
Marietta, 
Ohio. 

RANBEBRY VINES. Beskof Bearers. In any 
Quantity. Price, $3 to $,1 per 1000, and $4 to $G per barrel. 
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New 


MuHt l*ubll«Ue<l. 

Edition Revised and Enlarged- 

W Ii: L L S’ 

EVERY ML\ nts 0H\ LAWYER 

and BuNiiie^s Form Book. 

A romplete OuUle in all mattfru of Law, and Butineat "Va. 

Ik >W-H4*. and full Inatructtonn for ProceeiHna 

^“**"'** ‘ranMuUoF.i 

i'otar,. 

V.'**. '""i'f* ife«n*rt«pl Laie. with Forma and full In- 
to enable the Insolvent debtor to take full benefit 
Of itic Act without lep^al aasistance. 

instructions and forms to en- 
n'>lo llin imcliartted boldler and Sailor to procure Buckl’ar 
IViislona. Bounllea and all war claliiia. 

Al-to, FnUnt Lawa, with full iiiatrurtlons to Inventors. 

.\Uo. kxciae Luca, Stamp Dutiea, I’oat okce and Cualom- 
Uonaa Iteautattona, the whole action of the Gorcrmnetitin 
relation to Hecotutructton, and the Freedmeit, Con*tt,uUon 
<V the LutUd staiea, with Amendmenta, Siate Aata, with de- 

9CttpiiOH9t itC, 

This work, prepared some years atro, was received with 
ereat by the public. atlalnInE a larjer sale. It U 

believed, than anv work of the kind ever published, lapse 
«( f i'll’cr “f changes In the statutes of many 

ol the States, the « ar has not only altere.l the Social condi- 
tio.i of aoino of them, but has Introduced the Internal Itev- 
ruue .system. National Banks, new I'ost-Olllce and Custom- 
iL’ . 1 Amendments to the Constitution of the 

L"w Slaves. General Bankrupt 

The subject of Penalona, Bounties and War Claims, has 
also assumed a new and greatly Increased Importance. 

1 hese numerous changes have led the publisher to make a 
new and thoroughly revised edition, reproducing the whole 
u-.wk. with special reference to making the work complete 
ami rellahle, without regard to expense. 80 critical and 
thorough has been the revision, that the most Implicit rell- 
anre c in be placed upon the work, as authorUu on all the 
suMectsof which It treats. 

Orer two hundrett andjlflp pagea new matter hate been 
iidJe t to meet the requirements of the times. 

the utility of such a work, noone will nowqnestlon. The 
sale of hundreds of thousands of copies of the former e<ll- 
llons. and the constant demand for it have settled that point. 
Ihe prorcslonal man. the farmer, the mechanic, the nianu- 
iHc-tnrcr. tin; sohller. the sailor, each requires a convenient, 
cumprchei.sive and reliable work which will enable him to 
draw up any Instrument in writing that may he required. In 
“ o"'?’/'”'."'- '''*‘*‘‘1' furnish such legal Information as la 
cal i-d for in the various avocatlonsof life, a book that every¬ 
body can nmlerstanfl. and that will enable every man or 
woman to be his or her own lawyer. 

There Is no class of the community, male or female, who 
have, or expect to have, any property, or who have any 
rights or privileges which require protection, who will not l>e 
greatly benefited and advantaged by the possession of this 
iKiok. It will save them money, save them trouble, save 
them time, save them litigation and lawyers* fees, and give 
them Inforuiation that nobody can afford to be without. 

13x10., 650 pages, prick, uaxdsoxklt bocxd, ^.CO. 

Sent poet paid, on receipt of price. 

A good, reliable agent wanted In every town In the United 
States. Also a responsible man at all prominent points, ns 
Gen ral Agent. Also, a few wide awake men to travel In 
istabllshlug agencies. Address, 

BEXJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher. 

11 Chambers-st., New Vork. 

Papers giving this advertisement a conspicuous Insertion, 
will receive a copy of the work. 

SCHOOL TEACIIEKS WANTED. — The Sub- 

scrlbcr w ishes to employ for each town In the United 
Btat'-s, male teachers who have formerly been engaged, 
either In Day 8ch<x>Is or Sunday Schools, who can devote 
their exclusive time to the business, to canvass for the 
“ Itlaatrated IHatory qf the Ilthle," by John Kltto, D. D., F. 

8. editiul by .\lvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich. Conn. 

This Is Ihe best selling book I have ever published. Agents 
make from *100 to $.!00 per month, and say "they never 
knew a Imok to sell so well." Apply Immediately in person 
or by letter to the publisher. 

UEN'Itr BILL, Norwich, Conn. 

K:tIPLi6Y.nE]\T. 

T he AUFJURN publishing Co. offer THE 
Bkst Mistoby op tuk Ukbkllion. LateaL Cheapeat, 
moat Complete. 

Tiik Best Illcstrated Natural History. 

The Best "'ork ov the Domkstio A.vimals. 

The Best Work ox the Farm axd Gardexs. 

The Best Family Heceipt Book, Ac., *c. 

■| he best Terma, and the moat reliahle inatruettona to 
Ageut.s, Address £. G. BTUltKK, Publishing Agent, 

Anburn, N. Y. 

.TOO ljarf(e Doable Colomn Pagea in THTBI 
AALERJCAN STOCK JOUilKAD, 


^■''O BOOK \(iENT3.—We are now ready to cm- 
ploy additional Canvassers for GBKKLEY'’8 rtlSTOBY 
complete. The popularity of this work Is unprecedented. 
For more than fourinonihs post the demand has far exceeded 
our utmost ability to supply, altliough we have printed and 
bound a much greater number of volumes than were ever 
before Issued of any single work in so short a time and of 
eqn.il size In the whole history of hook-maKing. The great 
superiority of GIJF.KLKY'fi HlSTOICY' is everywhere admit¬ 
ted, even by the author's political opponents. Experienced 
Ciinvassers can secure good territory on favorable terms. 
Address (). D. CASE & Co., Hartford, Conn., Cleveland, O., 
or Detroit, Mich. 

Thoroughbred Chester H hite Pigs 

For Sale: from 10 weeks to 1 year old. For growth and 
quality cannot be excelled in the L'nlted Statea. For De¬ 
scription and ITiccs, send for Circular, Address 

JAMES Y'OUNG, Jn., & CO., 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 

^END FGU I)i:S(:Rn’TrON of tlio nnest T/ior- 

^ouyh-bred Spanlah .Vrflno Sheep, (’heater M'hlte und 
Imported Fowla in America. L. 11. SlLVEB, .SALEM, Ohio. 

~l"f .Moiitlit for Sl.OD —TIIK .\.H KHIC'.V.V 
STOCK JOUil.V.VI... 
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Important to Owners of Horses. 

Advice and Prcscrii>tioii.s for Sick and In¬ 
jured Horses given Krec. 

The Editor of Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times desires to In- 
form the owners of horses throughout Uie United States, that 
he has regularly engaged upon his paper, one of the ablest 
and most experienced professional veterinarians In the 
United States, whose special duty It shall be to answer, gratis 
all questions relative to sick or Injured horses which may bo 
addressed to the Spirit, whether bg anbacHbera or not. 
These answers will In all cases contain a prescription for the 
Ifijury described, and will be printed, In connection with the 
question asked, Ifi the following number of the Spirit No 
answers, however, will be given by mall. It being a part of 
the object of the editor, to submit the ability ot the profes¬ 
sor, who has assumed this department of the Spirit to the 
keenest criticism of the general public. By adding this use¬ 
ful department to the Spirit, the editor contributes to those 
of his readers and subscribers, who own horses, a horse-doc¬ 
tor free, and not only to his subscribers, but to every horse- 
owner in the United States who may choose to direct an iii- 
quiry to the Spirit by mail. The subscription price of the 
Spirit Is $5 a year; but single copies may bo bought from 
news agenu from week to week by those who desire to use 
It temporarily only, for veterinarian questions, at fifteen 
centa per copy. The Spirit of the Times Is a high-toned 
gentleman’s paper, which (with the old Spirit, whose busi¬ 
ness and title It Inherits) Is of forty years’ standing, and is 
devoted to Hunting. Fishing, Racing. Field Sports. Litera¬ 
ture, and the Stage. 

GEORGE WILKES, Editor and Proprietor, 

201 Wllllum-st., New York. 

tif Dealers will'continue to procure their supplies as 
Iierctofcrc. 



AVERAGE SIZE. 


Everybo<ly Should Send for THE AMEUT- 
C.VX STOCK aouiix'.vi... 

iee^'.Marcli.^'page^^'llG^* 

By mall, $0 K doz., $10 H doz. 

The best Blackberry I have 
yet seen.—C. Downing, N. Y. 

A large, handsome, high fla¬ 
vored, delicious fruit. — P. J 
Mead, N. Y- 

Its great hardiness and supe¬ 
rior miality make It the most 
desirable variety yet intro¬ 
duced.—W. S. Carpenter, N. Y. 
We deem It due both to E.Willlams, 
of Mont Clair, and the Horticultural 
public to state that we regard this 
variety, recently Introduced by Mr. 
Wllllains.as worthy of unqualified praise, 
—Com. of Investigation. 

If It fulfills Its present promise It must 
become IA« “Berry for the Mlllioii.’’—T. 
T. Lyon, Mich. 

For more of the same send address to 
_ E. WILLIA.MS. Mont Clair, N. J. 

IVcw Patent. 

PROTECTOR FRlllT J.iRS. 

They arc made air tight with certainty and ease. 

Readily opened, without Injury to the covers. 

Each Cover will lit all the Jars. 

Handsome In Style—Low lii Price; they are all that arc 
needed for nsc by Families or Fruit Preservers. 

Scud for Circular and Price List. 

F. .1. IIOUI.NE, Pliiladclphin, Pn. 

Crystal White Blackberry. 

Originated in Kentucky. Very Delicious, Uar^c 
Size, Productive, and on account of Its beautiful, glos¬ 
sy white and attractive appearance, very desirable Indeed. 
$3 per doz.; $8 per 100. Also, a very larpjc stock of all 
the newer and old sorts of Small Fruits at the 
lowest advertiseil rates, aud Express charges 
pre-paid._^S Instructive Catalogues, (notice of which 
see Feb. No. of Agriculturist, under heading of Noteicorthy 
Catalogues,) sent on receipt of 10cents, also, Wholesale List, 
Address A. JI. PCRDYT, South Bend, Ind. 


c;Ai£a>i-:\ sekds. 

OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

of every Standard and Improved variety of 
Vegetahle and Agricultural Seeds for 1SG7, 
with directions for their Cultivation, has Just been published, 
and will be mailed free on application to 

C. G. CRANE & CO., 70 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 

J. U. KUMERLE, Seedsman, 
(formerly Brill & Kumerle.) 

Every Stock Ureetlcr Should Send for THE 
AMERICAN STOCK .TOURVAL. 


rfillE FARMERS’ REGISTER AND JOURNAL 

■ OF FRUl T CULTURE, a reliable and prartlcal monthly 
piibllratlon of 10 pages. f)nly .'iO (>ents a year. Don't fall to 

sentl staiiip for saiiiplo. and- Then subscribe. 

D- HESTON, Publisher, 

. 811 Market-st., J'hlladalphia, Pa. 


PAY. 


MAKE YOim GRAPE VINES 

FULLER’S 

GRAPE CULTURIST. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

By ANDREW S. FULLER. 

Mr. Fuller’s work met the general want of a plain 
and practical treatise on grape culture. As it was 
based upon established principles, it at once took 
rank as a standard work. Most of the treatises that 
have appeared since are notliing more than Fuller 
modified and diluted. When the structure and mode 
of growth of the vine is once understood, ail sys¬ 
tems of training become plain, and one may be followed 
as readily as another. Mr. Fuller gives this knowledge 
of the vine most clearly, and illustrates it so plainly that 
no one can fail to understand it, and ftyr this reason his 
book has become remarkably popular, and has not been, 
nor is it likely to be superseded by any other work on the 
same subject. The teachings of the work are all from 
actual practice, and the illustrations are mainly from grow¬ 
ing vines. To bring this work up to the times in 
respect to varieties, a considerable portion of the mat¬ 
ter has been re-written. An additional list of varie¬ 
ties, including synonyms, has been given, and important 
additions have been made all through the volume. Garden 
culture is treated as W'cll as tliat of the vineyard, and the 
book is equally adapted to the owner of a single vine or 
the one who has thousands of vines. Well illustrated. 
SENT POST-PAID. price, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

_ 41 Park Row, New-York. 


kb:w «i£apjes, 


(If Iona, Israella, Adli-ondac, Strong Rooted PLants grown 
in borders at reduced prices. 

Also. Concord. Delaware. Hartford. Prolific, Diana, Isabel¬ 
la, Catawba, and a general assortment of Fruit and Orna¬ 
mental Trees. Send red stamp for price list. W. T. SMITH 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N.Y. ’ 

Lilium Lancifolium. 

Japan Lilies, all the varieties, strong bulbs, verv cheap to 
the trade; also, other varieties of Lilies. &c. Prices on ap¬ 
plication. FRANCIS BRILL. 

590 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 

VIOIiA ODOltATA. 

I have several thousand of the double English sweet 
violets, which I will send, "post-paid,” at the following rates: 

Single Roots.SO cents. 

Dozen “ .$3.25. 

Money and plants at my risk. 

Address S. P. WAKELEE, Rochester, N. Y. 

Care Jamks Vick. 

ni Y WHOLESALE and RETAIL CATALOGUE 

-1'-“- of Seeds and Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Grapes, Strawberries, &c., will be sent gratis to 
any address. Agents .Wanted. Seeds and Plants carefully 
sent by mall, pre-pald. to any part of the United States ancl 
Canaifas. B. M. WATSON. Old Colony Nui-serles and Seed 
Establlsbmcnt. Plymouth, Mass. 


AMSON, E. GOODRRTl, GLEASON AND 

MONITOR Potatoes by mail, post-paid, 1 lb. of each, 
$1.50, or 4 lbs. of either for $1. 

I’. SUTTON, Beverly, Burlington Co., N. J. 

GET WELIi AND KEEP AlTELIi.-Read lUo 
Advertiscmciit of Herald of Healtli, page 149. 


A.llMOXIATEI) PACIFIC GCAAO. 

The attention of Farmers and Agricnlturallsts is called to 
tills article, as superior to anything else oft'ered in the mar¬ 
ket. Equal to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less. 

We offer this fertilizer In lots to Suit all purchasers. A 
liber.al discount made to the Trade. 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Balti¬ 
more, and Dr. Jackson, Alassacnusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing Its value, and 
directions for use, cau bo obtained from 

J. O. BAKER & CO., SelllBg Agents, 

131 Pcarl-st., New York. 

Every Farmer Should Send for THE AMERI¬ 
CAN STOCK JOURNAL^_ 

A Comfort. Blessing and Relief at SEELEY’S 
‘Hard Rubber Truss" Establlshmeni^ 1,347 
Chestnut street, Pldladclphla. This Truss cures 
the most dlfflcnlt Ruptures, frees the cord from 
all pressure, never rusts, (the fine steel spring 
—-being coated with hard rubber,) breaks, limb¬ 

ers or becomes filthy, used In bariilng, fitted to form, no 
strapping, made any power required, cleanest, lightest, easi¬ 
est and best. Sent oy mall or express, and tor sale by all 
Druggists. Pamphlets free. 

t AOR SALE—Short Horn Heifer, 2 years old, 

calves In June—6 South Down Ewes, all in lamb. Brahma 
Fowls, il.50 a pair; do. Eggs, $2 a dozen. L. N. I., Box 19, 
Claremont, N. II. _ 

1 " XOK SALK—A Fine ThoroujLrli^rcd AYHSHIKE 
’ Bull. ALFRED M. TREDWELU Madison, Morris Co., 
New Jersey. _ 

Sec Advertisement “ Atili NUItSBRIES IN 
ONE,” on page 153. Obseiwe tlio low Prices. 






































































































Has been In use In nearly all parts of the country nine 
years. It is easily applied, and forms when finished a reli^le 
and handsome roof. Is adapted for steep or fiat roofs. 1 ho 
foundation of this roofing is a heavy canvas, twenty times 
stronger than the felt or paper commonly used. 

Also manufacturer of 

PRESERVATIVE PAINT, 

For Tin Roofs—Iron Work—Fences, &c. 

ELASTIC ROOFING CEMENT, 

For coating new and old canvas. Felt or Shingle Roofs. 

ELASTIC MINERAL CEMENT, 

For repairing all kinds of Leaky Roofs, particularly Shingle 

jjoofs—can be applied with a trowel. 

For further particulars, prices and proof of all we claim, 
address H- JOHNS, 7S Will iam-st., N. Y. 


P AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf¬ 
ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
<'heanest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years; it is 
of a liaht brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
tlie taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses. Barns, 


and Water proof). Floor Oil Cloth Manuf. (one Manul. hav¬ 
ing used in tlie past year 2000 bbls.,) and as a pamt is unsur- 
p.assed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesiveness. 
Send lor a circular, which gives particulars. Ppjf® 
lb., or $6 per bbl., of 300 lbs., whicli will supp y a farmer for 
years to come. None ^genuine unless branded in a trade 
mark Gralton Mineral Paint Work. Address -rr„,.v 

DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl-st., New York. 

GEEAT ECONOMY IN PAINTING. 

DoU/'s Patent Paint Oil. four years’ use, proves better than 
Linseed Oil. One third cheaper. 5 gallons and can #(>. l or 
testimonials inclose stamp to WM. M. DOTI , 32 Cortlandt- 
St., N. Y., or Z. S. DOTY, Madison, Wis. Agents wanted. 



CORN SMELLER. 

We are now extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
Corn Shellers, Hand Shellers, Hand-Feeding and Self-Feed¬ 
ing Two and i’our Hole Power Shellers, One, Iwo and Four 
Horse Powers. ; „ _ , _ j ou __ 

The above cut represents a Four Hole Geared Sheller, 
with Sacker, Self-Feeder and Extension Cob Carrier. It 
sliells, cleans and saeks at one oneration, and has a capacitv 
of one thousand busliels per day, and is especially adapted 
to the wants of Warehousemen and extensive corn growers. 

For further information send for Descriptive Circular. 

DILLMAN & CO., Joilet, Ill. 

VERY MAN HIS OWN HOUSE PAINTER 

and Paper Hanger.—All Housekeepers, Fanners and 
Painters must have the Book. Send 75 cents by mail to THOfe. 
SMITH, Baldwin City, Kansas, and it will be sent free of 
postage to any address. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implcmeuts, 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, 

GUANO, SUPER-PHOSPHATE OP LIME, AND PURE 
GROUND BONE. 

Agents for Mohawk Valley Steel Clipper Plows, Harring¬ 
ton’s Celebrated Combined Seed Drill and Cultivator, and 
Sayer’s Patent Horse Hoe. 

Warcliousc, 58 & GO Cortlandt-st., New York. 

Dealers supplied at lowest rates. ___ 

""MlirWcrized Slate Mantels. 

Qnr,orinr In anDcarance, more durable, half the price of 
m® T. B. stIwSt, 005 6th av., bet. 35th & 36th sts., N. Y. 



For Wire Fences, 

Grape Vines, Black¬ 
berry, Raspberry and 
other Plants, &c., &c. 

See March Agri¬ 
culturist, page 86. 
Convenient, and very 
cheap; made by ma¬ 
chinery far tfiore per¬ 
fectly and many times 
cheaper than by hand. Size as above; lOO to the pound. 
Price 15 cents per lb. Manufactured and sold by H. C. 
RICHARDSON. No. 40 Grand-street, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
Sold .also by SARGENT & CO., 70 Beekman-st., New T ork. 

IRE FOR FENCES AND GRAPE VINES. 

Also woven wire fence. GRINFILL BLAKE, 

45 Clift-st., New York. 


$s 


Important to Farmers. 


$3 


Oa 


SWIFT’S PATENT FARM MILL 

for grinding grain for Stock, &c. The most efficient and 
durable Farm Mill in use. Tliey are driven by Horse or 
other Power, and have a hand wiieel attached. Sold at a 
price witliin the reach of all. Send for Circular. 

^ Alanufactured by LANE, BROTHERS 

Washington, N. Y. 

N. B.—Mills shipped to any part of the country. 

BliYMYER, DAY 8 l CO.^ 

MANSFIELD, OHIO. 

MANUFACTURE 

CO©K’8 EVAPORATOR, 

EUREKA CUTTING BOXES, 

Eureka Cider Mills, Victor Cane Millj 

Star Corn Sheller, Horse Power Forks, 

BIHVN’S ESQ,UIMAUX REFRIGERATOR, 

Warners Sulky Revolviug Rake, 

ROIJItLE SHOVEL PLOWS, 

CRAWFOBUS OARDEN CULTIVATOR, 

AMALGAM BELLS; 

DRAG AND CIRCULAR SAWING MACHINES, 

And many other articles in the way of Implements, 
Tools and Machinery. 

PURE SORGO AND IMPHEE SEED, selected 
varieties. Send for Circulars. 


Will be sent anywhere, free of Express charges, for $3, one 
of McConaughey’s Patent Corn Droppers, one of the most 
complete machines ever invented for dropping corn, sorgho 
and other seeds. One person, with a pair of these droppers, 
can drop 15 acres a day. It will drop it riglit in the cross. It 
can be set to average any number of grains desired to a hill. 
It can be regulated to scatter tlie corn more or less in the 
hill, or drop it all in a close bunch, if desired. In windy 
weather this dropper is just the thing needed, as the corn 
can not be blown about while dropping. 

Three liands, with a pair of tliese droppers, and a double 
corn marker and drag, can mark out, drop and cover 15 
acres a day; and it will be done much better tlian it can with 
any of the combined double rowed corn planters that have 
ever been invented. The corn will be straight both ways. 

Agents Wanted. 

THOS. B. McCONAUGHEY, 

Newark, Delaware. 

lEORGE MARSHALL, Manufacturer of Iron 
laud Hardened Brass, Single and Double-Action. Lift, 
Force, and Wind Mill l*uinp», suitable for all purposes and 
locations. Works 21 Dunliam Place, Brooklyn, (E. D.) N. IT. 

C ONTINUAL LEVER and Screw Press, with 

Grinder attached, for Pressing Clieese, IVines, Cider, 
and Lard, &c. Address WILLIAM C. REA. 

Pleasant Run, New Jersey'. 

'WRGO MACHINKRY for SALl?UT“Cook’“s No. 7 Cop¬ 
per Evaporator, 1 Horizontal Back Geared Mill, been in use 
out eight days. WILLIAM CHURCH, Seymour, Conn. 




PATENT 



Tills Celebrated and unequaled macliine, heretofore mad* 
by R. L. Allen, of N. Y. City, is now manufactured by THe 
Clipper Mower and Reaper Company, at their 
WOKKS at Yonkers, N. Y., where they have unsurpassed fa_ 
duties for the business. The Machine needs no encomium. 
Farmers tlirougliout all sections of the country who have 
used it, are ready and willing to testify to its greatly supe¬ 
rior qu.alities for all work, comhlniiig, as it does, more points 
of excellence than any machine yet made. 

Its principal characteristics, are; Simplicity of construc¬ 
tion, Durability, Ease of Draft, Portability and Com¬ 
pleteness of Finish in all its parts. 

These Machines are made of Four Sizes, to meet the wants 
of any farmer, as follows: 

No. 1, One-Horse machine (30 in. wheel), SX ft. Swatli. 

(The only practical One-horse machine in market.) 

No. 2, Two-Horse Gigi't) 30 in. wheel, 4 ft. Swath. 

No. 3 “ “ (medium) 32 in. wheel, 4X feet Swath. 

No. 4, “ “ (large) 36 in. wheel, 4X and 5 ft. Swath. 

Made also as a Combined Mower and Reaper. 

Address THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 
Nos. 12 &14 Cliif-st.. New York City. 


The improyed English (or brush) in three sizes, prices $10, 
$15 and $23. 

■Wethersfield (or Kogers), price $9. 

Harrington’s, including Cultivator, price ^15, 

Swift’s Improved I^awn Mowers, 

For which we are Sole Agents. 

English Lawn Scythes and Scythe Stones, and every varl. 
ety of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. 

FEISTIOZEMS. 

E. F. Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime, Lister’s Bone, No. 1 
Peruvian Guano, Land Plaster, Poudrette, &c. 

Price Lists and Circulars sent on application. 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 & 191 Water-street, New York. 

HON’X PUKCIIASE HOES 

before examining this.—Can be 
set to any hang, 1 to 4 and inter¬ 
mediate,—!, liiiling and cover¬ 
ing; 2, digging potatoes. &c.; 3, 
hoeing; 4, cutting weeds, &c. 
Ciiange of blade, 2 in.; handle. 


Stone and Drain Plow. 

Acres of rocks and stones for fencing dug, or hundreds of 
rods for underdrains loosened to any depth ready lor sliovel- 
Ing in a single day, with a single team, with one of Henry 
E. Plumb’s Patent Stone and Drain Plows. Price $10. 

For Sale also, two styles of Patent Harpoon Horse Hay 
Forks—one McEwens’s, the other Hubbell’s. Frice $10 eaeln 
Agents Wanted. Active agents can make, from $50 to $100 
per week in tlie sale of these implements. Also riglits for 
my celebrated 

BAIXItOAI> I*iTCH[ FOKK. 

For Circulars and terms address „ 

HENRY E. PLUMB, 
Monroe, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS AT NEW YORK AND ILLINOIS 
FAIRS. GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS. 


H'arner’s Revolving Sulky 
Rake. 



Working Position. 

Well built; controlled easily by a hoy; easily kept in 
repair; does not stir up the dust; easily transported Irora 
field to field. 



lU. * bUlbCCi vv-* vyo , 

tachablefor grinding; light,ele¬ 
gant, .substantial and durable. 
Price $1.25. Exclusive riglits by 
Towns or Counties. 50,000 Can- 
_ vassors wanted. Attractive in¬ 

ducements to Agents, Canvassers, and Capitalists. Circulars 
by mail. 

PATENT ADJUSTABLE HOE CO., 82 Federal-st., Boston. 


Transporting Position. 

And after harvest the Rake maybe detnebed from tbo 
Sulky, and a light box placed upon the wheels, thus aflordlng 
a nice cart wit^ spring scat for doing chores or going to mill. 

The following gentlemen liaving used it on rough and 
smooth laud, commend it as superior to all other l.akes. 

W J Townsend, Skaneateles. N. Y. 

James S. Wyckoif, Auburn, N. Y. 

A Wood & Sons, West Millbury, Mass. 

W J Penfield & Co., Willoughhv, Ohio. 

Philander Root, Jamestown. N,Y. 

James Strenahan, Union Mills, Pa 

J. K. Boon. Auburn, N. T. A. Bullock, Bnsti, N • V. 

C. C. Holton, Rochester, N.Y. N. Denton, Geue\a, N-^T. 
James Mead, Auhnrn, N. Y. H. G. Moore, 

Capt. J. Tuttle, Salem, Kenoslia Count}, Mis. 

Send for ^ ^ Mansfield, Ohio. 
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WOOD 




A: 


STKA.n i:\c;ixK 


PORTABLE 


AND STATIONARY 


<’0'S 


ci]i.i:KKATi:n 


POUTAIII.,!- 


AXU STATION ARY 


E\C;i\FS, 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS. 


flRClLAR SAW AXD GRIST MILLS. 


The Oia oiul KxtrnNlve KHtabliMlimcnt, the 
Mount Vernon Iron AVorka, has for sale: 

20 Fortable Engines (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Power. 
K do. do. do. do. 10 do. do. 

” do . . do, do. 

M Portable and 10 Stattonary Engines of 20 Horse Power. 


do. 

do. 


and 32 
and 11 


of 25 do. 
of 30 do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


FHO.M 4 TO .TS IfOKSK POWER. ' 
ALSO PORTABLK SAW MILLS. 

oldest. largest and most complete works la 
the Lnlled State^ devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw MUU, whicli. for simplicity, 
compactneas, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to bo superior to any ever olfered to the public. 

The crMt amount of boiler room. Are surface and cylinder 
area, which we give to the rated horse power, make our Kn- 
guies the most powerful and cheapest in use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power Is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 

WOOD tc. M.kNN STE.AAI ENGINE CO., 

_ ___ rtica, N. V. 

Ilranch Offlee, 98 Malden Lane, New York City. 

fllETiREAT AIiTtIGHT CASE. 

TINQLEY’S PATENT. 

The Ciirt'ateMt Invention of the Ai;e. 

The attention of the public Is respectfully called to this 
most useful article; It Is applicable to any purpose for which 
It Is necessary to use a tightly fitting Casket; the head can 
be removed and replaced In an InsUnt; and when closed. It 
Is perfectly air and icoter tight. It is adapted to various 
articles of 

IlOt'SKilOLO AM) FARMERS’ VSE, 

Such as Sugar, Tea and Coffee Dozes; Meat Casks. Milk and 
Slop Halls; Casks for Kitchen Offal, for the use of Families, 
Hotels and Kestanrants.—For Flour Chests and Ship Stores 
they are Invaluable; and by the use of this article, that pest 
of the household, the small red ant. Is effectually excluded. 


12 Stationary Engines.of ai 

® do.of 40 

7 ‘•o- do.of 50 

* do. do.of 05 

3 do. do.of 80 

2 do. do.of ICO 

Also, 2o0 CiBCULAR Saw Mills of all sizes, and 150 Herd 
& OUCKIN'OtlAX'S St'PERIOB PATENT FLOtJBIJfa AND FEED 
Mill.s, with Dolts and other llxtares. 

All are being erected with modern Improvements, and 

THE GBEATEST STBENOTU AND DUBABILITY 18 GDABAN- 
TEEI>. 

Tuts Fibk WAS THE Fibst toCommenck the Practice 
OP FURNISniNO THE ENTIRE MACHINERY AND COMPLETE 

Fixtubes for Grist and Saw Mills, and Mill Wrights, 
TO Erect and put them in Running Order; hence, their 
great success and repuutlon for getting up the Best Mills 
IN THE World. 

Deliveries made In any of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

For In'ormatlon or Circulars Address 


C. A J. COOPER, 

Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


A. K AVOOD & CO., 

EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y, , 

Continue to manufacture their Improved 

roUTAJBIsE ENGINES, 

For Farm and Mechanical purposes. Thev are particularly 
dnvlug llireshlng Machines, Circular 8.-iw8. Mills 
ol all kinds, 1 linting Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi¬ 
nery In Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn sTiclIers, &c., &c. 

vVe warrant our Engines to be what wc represent them, 
and to give unquallfled satisfaction in all respects. 

A. N. WOOD & CO. 


DASHER CHURN 


mfcDONALD’S PATENT RAILWAY PER- 

PETUAL BRICK KILN. 

Tills Kiln burns every lirick of a uniform color and quality. 
It turns out no soft, cracked, warped, melted nor discolored 
bricks. No bricks are wasted. 

It burns tliem in 24 hours, at a saving of seventy-live ner 
cent, in fuel. 

Five cords of wood will burn 100,000 bricks. It can be- 
constructed of any size to burn from 10,000 to 100,000 per day. 
Its expense is small. For further particulars address 
COl.NISH & CONGDON, No. Ii5 Broadway, New York. 

IXTVERSAIa RRl€K MACHINE. 

This Machine has been thoroughly tested bv the most ex¬ 
tensive brick-makers in the country, who consider it the iiest. 
Its principal advantage is that it is a horizontal macliine, 
wlilch makes It superior over niiy otlier for making the best 
Front or Common Brick. Its construction is very simple, 
and is not liable to get out of order. Ail machines ai e war¬ 
ranted. For circular, with full description. Address 

FREEMAN JACOBIE, No. 254 Broadway, New York, 
Or, JOHN B. BIDGFORD, Albany, N. T. 


The Patent Moth Proof Fur Casket. 

This Is a most admirable contrivance for the safe-keeping 
of Ladles’ Furs, as when closed up In the case It Is Impos¬ 
sible lor Moths to get Into and destroy them; this Casket Is 
perfectly Impervious to Air, Water, or Insects; It Is also 
provided with the Patent Head, which can be removed and 
readjusted In a Second.—For the safe-keeping of Woolens, 
It has no equal. 


Improx'cul l*ateiit Churn, 

Wlilch, for cleanliness, convenience, and the perfect case 
with which the butter Is made and taken out, excels alt 


It will produce butter as good In quality and as great In 
quantity as the best of the old churns, very 

Q,uirkly, Kasily anti Surely. 

*11118 Is done by means of 

A Constant Current of Fresh Air, 
which passes through the cream during the whole operation. 
It Is ns simple as any crank chum, and as easily handled. 
We claim superiority over all other churns lu 

(iuicknesa of Churning;, 

Kxccllencc of Q,uallty and 

Rnantity of Rutter. 

Rend for Circulars and Information concerning Territorial 
Rights. Address the l’a(entce, 

K. H. R. S. RROW.X, Mystic, Conn. 


LaDib’8 Improved Family Knitting Machine 
is A'eedcd by Every Family. 

When a pair of Stockings of any size can be knit with this 
machine In twenty minutes. It Is folly to knit by band. 
Making a variety of stitches, It produces to perfection, 
Shawls, Hoods, Tippets, Mittens, Aflglians, Sacks, Sontngs, 
Underslceves, Neck Ties, Tidies, Hosiery of all kinds, and 
numerous other useful articles. 


others. This Chum took the First Premium at the New York 
and Pennsylvania State Fairs In Sept, 1868. and every Fair 
at which It has been exhibited; it is also provided with the 
removable bead, and Improved dasher; and Is beyond 
queeUon the beet barrel chum in ejrietence.—The attention of 
Proprietors of Agricultural Warehouses, and Store-keepers 
throughout the country. Is earnestly Invited to tlie above 
articles, which, with many others In our line of business, are 
manufactured by the 

PlxlLaflelptila XV'ooilen XVnre Munufaeturlnp; 

Company, 

At their Factory. Nos. 630, 633, 631 and 636 Federal-st. 

ITcaso send stamp for Circular to 

M.XCPERR.VX cteCO,, 7‘il Cheatnut-st. 

Phlloflelphla. March 1 st. 1867. _ 

Do Not Wear Brass Jewelry. 

T-adles* and Gentlemen's Pearl Cuff Buttons, $1 • Red Ivory 
W-tiltu Letter, ft; Pearl Studs, ft a bet. Ladles' PesrI Breast 
nns. $-1. All Handsome Goods—Say what letter you want 
on them. .Masonic bets Sleeve Buttons and Studs, K full set. 
bent postage paid.—Jfojwnfc JfonRor—lllustratcd—SIgns— 
Grips—Initiations—Workings, &c., from apprentice to Royal 
Arch—Cloth Bound, $2-50. W. c. WEMI8S,5T3 Broadway, 
New York.—Read my advertisements In February iinm hcr. 

C ^OLD PENS, 50 cctiU to f.‘i; Pens in Silver 
^ cases, tllo$l; Pens repaired for .50 cents; also. Foun¬ 
tain Pen sent bv mall, bend stamp for Circular. GEORGE 
F. IIAWKES, Mauulacturcr, 64 Nossau st, New York- 


THK ONLY PKIIFKCTLY KLLI.IKLL ' 

HAND PLANTING MACHINE. 

For Corn, Sorghum or Broom Corn. 

ECONOMY IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 

YViTII tlic JONES IM- 

PROVED HAND CORN 
PLANTER, one experienced 
man will plant nearly or quite 
as much corn In a day as two 
hands and two horses will with 
a horse corn planter, and It 
costs less than one quarter as 
much. It plants and covers the 
corn eure every time. It plants 
two rows at once. Where a few 
were used last year, large num¬ 
bers arc wanted this season. It 
can be used as a single planter 
when desired. It has taken 
more premiums than any other. 
Price, (I2..50 each, or three for 
$.33.00. Small seed cup slides, 
50 cents extra. Liberal discount 
to agricultural implement deal¬ 
ers, or others ordering at whole¬ 
sale. Try It, and save your 
team and extra hand for other work. 

Ail letters promptly answered. .Manufactured by 

EMERSON & CO., Rockford, Ill. 
P. S.—A« we are huilriing but a limited number this season, 

ord^s shouUl be sent early to secure the Planters. _ 

Kpcclmcii Copies of TliO AJULEIRICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL Sent Free. 



This machine weighs only 20 pounds, and knits readily 
10.000 stitches a minute, the stocking stitch being precisely 
like that knit by band. A woman can easily earn with It 
$2.00 per day. Agents wanted, 
bend for a Circular, enclosing stamp, to the 

Lamb Knitting Macliine Co., 

■ ‘v ' Sprlngdeld, Mass. 



The Cheapest and Best Ventilatingr Bas¬ 
ket for Marketine: Strawberries, &c. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free 


Stcrcopticoiis and Mag’ic Lanterns, 

Vlth the Imnroved Lime Light, illnnilnating brilliantly tw'o 
are feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
hat of less than one dollar for a whole 

ivenlng’s exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 
Illustrated priced catalogue of tbe apparatus, witli list of 
ivortwo thousand artlsllcally colored photographic views 
m glass, of the War, Scripture History, 

itc„ forwarded on application. T. H. MCALLISTER. Opt! 
Ian, (of late firm of McAllister & Bro., I hlla.,) 49NaMRU- 
trect, New York. 
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Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 

ESTABLISHED, 183D. 

W. S. LITTLE, 

(rOEMKKLT H. B. HOOKER & CO.) 

proprietor. 

The New Circular of Prices (6y the 
1000,) for tlie Spring of 1867—Just Pu ® ' 

I oft'er our usual large and line assortment of every de¬ 
scription of __ . .-mo 

HARDY TREES AND PLANTS, 

Including _ 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, Vines, etc., 

and 

Hardy Ornamental Trees and ShruLs, 

' and Roses. 

I mention the following 

(Extract.) 

SPECIALTIES & NOVELTIES. 

The following articles are particularly noted, because 
m^tock of them is uncommonly good, on account of which, 

I believe, I can offer special inducements to purchasers: 
Arbor Vita;, Siberian and Hoveii— A ffue lot, one 
and two years old. See page 5. 

Beecb & Elm—P urple-i,kaved—G ood Plants, of difiTer- 
ent sizes. See page 4. 

Berberry— Purple-leaved — For hedges—a handsome 

stock. See page 5. 

Dcutzia Crenata-FLORE plena— A now (louble-ffow- 
ering Deutzia, perfectly hardy, and a decided acquisi¬ 
tion. Seepages. Small 1 year old plants, tor hi urseiy men. 

Grape Vines— Delaware Layers of bearing wood— 
AYcrylavse'iotot fine well rooted vines. 

Creveling —Strong Vines, 2 and 3 years old, in large 

Io^Tadirondac, and all tlie newer sorts—excellent 
vines, in large quantity. 

Japan Q,uiucc— A very extensive stock of this fine flow¬ 
ering shrub, especially adapted for making beautiful 
hedges. Seepages. 

Juniper, Irislr— A great quantity of flne young Plants 
of this popular Evergreen. See page 5. 

Pansy— A new double-flowering pansy; quite unique. 
Price, $3.00 per doz. 

Peacli — Van Suren's Ooldeii Dwarf—a, real dwarf, very 
hardy, and a decided acquisition. See page 3. 

Pine, Dwarf— PiNUS Montana— Good, stocky young 
Plants of this handsome Evergreen, now rapidly coming 
into favor. See page 5. 

"Smaller Plants, same age as the others noted, ?15 per 100. 
Roses—/Strongr Plants, on their own roots, grown from 
cuttings, (not root grafted.) One of tlie finest assort¬ 
ments of Hybrid Perpetuala that can bo found. See 
above. 

Address WM. S. LITTLE, 

Commercial Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


fruit and ornamental trees 

for tlie Spring of 

ELLWANGER & BARRY have the pleasure of 
offering for Spring planting, their usual large and well 
grown stock of 

Stautlard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
Green-lrouse and Hot-house Plants. 
Bedding Plants, including the splendid large 
leaved Gannas, Colocasia, &c. 

Pear, Q,uince, and Cherry Trees. 

Each of these departments contains all of real value, old 

and new. . „ 

The following Catalogues, which give full particulars, will 
be sent pre-paid upon the receipt of postage stamps, as 

^^No^'l.-A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits. 
10 Cents. 

Ko. 2.-A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna¬ 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Hoses, &c., &c. 10 Cents. 
No. 3.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
select new Green house and Bedding Plants, 
published every Spring. 5 Cents. ^ 

No. 4._AWholesaie Catalogue or Trade List. 3 Cents. 

ELLVTANG-ER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


IMPORTED NURSERY STOCK. 

for sale by C. RAOUX, 42 Cedar-st., New York City. 

apples, Common, Doucin and Paradise. 
cherry, Mahaleb and Mazzard. 

PEAR^ 1 and 2 years. 

Q,IIINCE, Angers and Fontenay. 

NORWAY SPRUCE, 2 and 3 yrs., transp'd, 1 foot high. 
AUSTRIAN AND SCOTCH PINES. , ^ 

ROSES, Dwarf and Standard, grafted, new and old sorts. 

GLADIOLUS, Mixed. 

HERBACEOUS PJEONIES, Isained sorts. 

NEW STRAWBERRY, Gioede’s Perpetual Pine. 

Reyes’ Early Prolific Tomato. 

This is the most distinct and valuable variety yet produced. 
25 cents per packet. 

MAUPAY’S §UPERIOIl T®MATO. 

Is of medium size, perfectly solid, average weight 9 to 12 
oz. each. This variety does not sport, and for delicate flavor 
it is unapproachahle. 2.5 cts. per packet. 

WASHBURN & CO., Seed Merchants, 

Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Cioodricli Seedling Potatoes. 

Early Goofirich, Harison, Gleason, Calico.— 

Four of the best varieties, X it. (or 20 eyes) of each, or 
four lbs. of either (including box), by mail, post-paid. One 
‘Dollar.—As we use 

■Vfardwell’s Patent 'Woodea XBoxes 

for sending plants, &c., by mail, we can easily send different 
varieties without danger of tbeir being mixed together, or 
destroyed by the rougliest usage, or longest detention of the 
mails. And for $l you can get four varieties, and seed 
enongb for from 5 to 8 busliels next fall—an opportunity sel¬ 
dom offered. Also, Grape Vines, Stniivlierries. Roses, Daii- 
llas, and other plants, all warranted to go safely in Ward- 
well’s Patent Wooden Boxes. 

Potatoes hy Express.- One peck of caoli of the best 
4 varieties, $4; peck of do. $2..50, in one box, carefully 
separated, also by the bushel. Other varieties at cheaper 
rates. Warranted true to name. Send for Plant and Potato 
Catalogue. Directions given for raising a large quantity 
(potatoes) from a little seed. Address 

WARD WELL & CO., West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 

i’larly CJ-oodrick Potatoe§. 

Gleason, Calico, Monitor, Harison, &c., &c., for sale by 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 «& 191 Watcr-st., New York. 
Our Annual Catalogne of Field ami Gaixlen 
Seeds can he hadion application. 

See the Advei-tisement of AMERICAN STOCK 
JOURNAL, F. & S. B. A. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Evergreen Trees, Rhododendrons, &c. 

Fruit Trees and Plants. 

' A large assortment of these at low prices, of fine form and 
well rooted, will be found priced in Catalogue of 

PARSONS & CO., Flnshing, N. A'. 

idCI BEAUTIFUL 

FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS. 

No description can give an idea of the brilliancy of color 
of the hybrid productions of the Gladiolus; and from tbeir 
free floivering habit, and strong trusses of bloom, form the 
most desirable hardy flowering Bulbs of the garden. The 
proper season for planting in tills latitude is May, June and 
July. Tliey thrive well in any good garden soil, and are 
admirably adapted for clumping and'bedding. 

MY OWN SELECTION. 

12 Named Varieties.$2.00 

12 Fine Named. Varieties. 3.00 

12 Extra Fine do. 5.00 

12 Very Best do.10.00 

12 Mixtures. l.»0 

100 Mixtures. 9-00 

For sale by SAMUEL T. THOEBURN, Seedsman, 

46 Hudson-street, Albany, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 

Osage Orange Hetige Plants.— Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, 1,C00, $3; 5,000, $13; 10,000, 
$25. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes. Early Rich¬ 
mond Cherry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality. 
Kittatinny and Wilson^s Early Blachhex-ry. 

Grapes.— Iona, Ives, Israella, Norton’s, Concord, Hart¬ 
ford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c. 

Nursery Stocks, general assortment. Sweet Brier 
Seedlings, $2.50 per 100. Peach Seeds, fresh, frozen 
packed, $3 per bush. Osage Orange and Pear Seeds. 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, immense stock, all sizes. 
Althea, Dbl. Named, fine collection, 2 ft., 100, $12. 

Roses and Dahlias, extra large, fine collection. 
Green-house, Bedding and Garden Plants. 
Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, Retail 
and Bedding Plants. 

p. K. PHtENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 

JOHIV SAUL’S 

Catalogue of 

BEAUTIFUL NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

For 1867, is Now Ready. 

Many new and valuable Plants are offered this season for 
the first time. 

Catalogues mailed on application. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


HUBBARD AND TURBAN. 

Mv specimens of these two squashes received the two 
prizes offered for tlie best squash for family use, at the last 
exhibition at the rooms of the American Agriculturist. As 
this was open to competitors in all partsof the UnitedStates, 
the Hnhbard and Turban can fairly be ranked as the two 
best varieties for table use, and hundreds of letters received 
this season speak of tliem as “tlie sweetest, dryest and be^ 
flavored squashes known.” Both kinds can be kept through 
the winter. As the original Introducer of these two squashes, 
I send packages of tlie purest seed in the market to any ad¬ 
dress. at 15 cents each.—Ounce packages, Hnhbard, 33; Tur¬ 
ban, 39.—Pound packets, Hubbard, $2.00; 'i’urhan, $2.50.—All 
warranted to reach tlie purchaser. Xf any person, after 
trying these, does not find them to be tohat I represent, I will 
refund Ms money. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 

BEE® F©TAT®ES. 

Early Goodrich, Harison, Cuzco, Gleason, Coppermine, 
Calico, Monitor. Pinkeye-Rustycoat, White Peach Blow, 
Fluke, Union, Holbrook, Early Cottage, Sebec, and other 
varieties will be mailed, in packages containing 4 pounds of 
either variety, post-paid to any address, upon receipt of One 
Dollar. For larger quantities and Circular, Address 

KEISIG & HEXAMER, Newcastle, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 

GOODRICH POTATOES EOR ALL. 

By using Wardwell’s Patent Wooden Boxes, we can place 
these valuable Potatoes within the reacli of all. We offer 
Ea,f.i.y Goodrich, Harison, Glbason and Calico, Four 
of the very best varieties, warranted genuine, and eacli 
variety by itself—-30 eyes of each for $1; 15 eyes ot each for 
75 cts.; 10 eves of each for 60 cts., by mail, post-paid.—An 
oiitlav in oas'h of 10 or 15 cts. per bushel for Potatoes next 
fall.—Our Circular will also be sent free, with directions, &c. 

Address WARDWELL & CO., 

West Dresden, Yates Co., N, Y. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes, 

$3.50 per imshel; $10 per barrel of 3 busliels. Plants in 
May and June $4 per thousand. 

Strawberry Plants. 

Wilson’s Albany and Triomplie de Gand, .$4; Russell’s Pro¬ 
lific, $5 per thousand; Metcalf’s Early, $1 per dozen, $6 per 
hundred—by mail, pre-paid. U^^The potatoes or plants wiH 
be safely packed and delivered where ordered in New York 
city free of expense. Address „ „ , 

_ P. PHILLIPS, Matawan, Monmouth Co., K. J. 

Keyes’ Early Prolific Tomato. 

Tlie Earliest Variety yet l*rod.acefi. 

See advertisement in tlie Agricnltiirist for .Tanuary. The 
greatest acquisition to our varieties of Tomatoes. Seeds, 25 
cts. per packet. Address 

HOVEY & CO., .53 North Market-st., Boston. 


CHOICE SEED BY MAIL, PRE-PAID, 

All ill Papers, at 5 Cents Eack. 

BEETS-Extra Early Turnip, Bassanp, and Long Bipod, 80 
cts. per lb.. 10 cts. per oz. Cabbage— true Early M i^-efleld 
andlted Dutch, $4.00 per lb., 37 cts. per oz.; Lai-ge Earliest 
York Extra Large Drumliead, Premium Hat Dutch, Large 
Drumhead Savoy, $2.50 per lb , 25 cts. per oz. Carrots- 
Ixonn* Oranffe 81.1-0 per lb., 10 cts. per oz.; Early Horn, $1.50 
T)ei"fb ; 1.5 cts pei- oi CEiEEV-lied and White Solid, $2.c0 
per lb., 25 cts. per oz. Chicory, $2.00 per lb., 2o cts. per oz. 
CucuMBEE, fine sorts, $1.25 per lb., 15 cts. per oz. Letiuce. 
fine sorts. |2.:i0 per lb., 25 cts. per oz. 

50 ner lb 25 cts peroz. Onions, fine soits, $1.25 per lb., 
to cts per oL Parsnip, best, long, smooth, white, 80 cts.per 
ll;?l() CIS. per oz Radish, fine sorts, $1.00 peiMb., 10 cts per 
oz Squash, $2.00 per lb.. ‘25 cts. pm- oz. Turnips, best 
sorts; 15 cts. per lb!, 10 cts. per oz. Tomatoes, fine soils, 

5D npr lb 25 cts. Dcr OZ., and all otner scecis. ~ 

* Also Beans. Peas, Corn, Tree Seed and Flower Seeds of 
tlie choicest kinds. Priced descriptive catalogues ot all use 
ful Trees; Plants Shrubs. Hedge Plants, Flower and Garden 
Seed^^vni be sent to any address. Also Wiolesale Trade 
T ief Ap'pi'it’s N\ anted. ®• ^1* *’ 

^ Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establisliment, 

•' Plymouth, Mass. 

THE WIBW TOMATOES. 

Including the new Californian Whortleberry fruited To¬ 
mato (now first ofl’ered), Keyes’ New Early Prolific I oiimto 
fHovev). Tilden’s Early Tomato, the New Extia Early Red 
Solid tomato (fine), and the Earlv York Tomato, will be 
sent to aiiv address, prepaid, for $1.00, or sin^e lor 2o cts. 
each Mynew catalogue of new and choice Garden Seeds 

fncludino-Alie true Mongri Radish from Japan (now first 
offered?, with edible podl, three feet in lengtln Seveml new 
Zd ve -v desirable sorts of Cauliflowers, CaTibagm Celery-, 
Cucumbers. lik Plants, Early Peas, Melons. Sweet Corn, and 
Tiirnins will be sent to any address, prepaul. _ , .■u„ 

The true Early Seliec, tlie Early White Forcing, and the 
Harifon Potatoes, will be sent Ly mail, prepaid, in tom- 
pound packages only-, for $1 each. -to/i 

^ Wholesale List to the trade. Agents v anted. 

B M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and 

Seed Establishment, Ply mouth, Mass. 

TIae New Hoiible Wliiie CCarfiiia, 

■with verv large beautifully Imbricated fiotvers (petals en¬ 
tire)--the new Solfei-ino Balsam-,-the new Desmodium 
gvrand, a remarkable wliirling plant,■with perpetimlly mov¬ 
in'" leaflets;—the new golden and silver margined Pansies ;— 
the new Nemophila, with flowers tw-o inches acro^;—a neiv 
hardv Salvia (cliionantba), xvltli large white flowers;— 
AViesanclia Vio^ieri (fiii6rtbEii NV. caracasana)-; pew and 

cbavniin’^ NVTiitlavia gloxinioicies^—tlie new^ PortiHacs in 
all colors! as double as'roses ;—the new Gi.iiaiitic Sunflower; 
—several new rapid growing annual climbers, with showy 
fruits and foliasre, tor the piazza, etc., and many other new 
Flower and Garclen Seeds now first oftered, with ail the 
finest old and really useful sorts, will be sent prepaid by mail 
to any part of the U. S. or Canada, Priced descriptive ca¬ 
talogue of the above, containinq: the most select and 
practically useful Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Fruits, Evergreens, 
ikedge Plants, Bulbs, Hoses, Climbers, and Seeds, will bo 
sent to any plain address. 

Wholesale List to the trade. Agents wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nursery and 

Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 

Crregory’s Seed Catalogue, 

Containing One Hundred and twenty-five varieties that I- 
errew mvself. besides many hinds iuipoited from Fiance 
and England, and grown by the best Seed growers m the 
United States. Farmers and Gardeners will find in iny Cat¬ 
alogue many new and rare vegetaiiles, stnnc of which are 
not”to be found in any otlier Seed Catalogue. As the origi¬ 
nal Introducer of the Hubbarci Squasli, MarbUdiead Mam¬ 
moth Cabbage, Boston Cnrled Lettuce, and many otlier neiv 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of tlie public. Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. Tliosexvho purcliascd seed last season 
will receive it without writing for it. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 

NEW MASffiOTH PRIZE SGUASH. 

Awarded the Silver Medal at the Mass. Horticultural So¬ 
ciety 'Weight, 145 Ills. Described by Mr. Meehan in Garden¬ 
ers’ Monthly, page 373, as perfect monsters in size. Per 
packet25cts. WASHBURN & CO., _ 


WASHBURN & CO., 

Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


ExATAIilA TOBACCO. 

Tlie Finest SKaoIsliig Tolbacco Known. 

Introduced by Bayard Taylor, and superior to the Cuba. 
Has tlie rich and aromatic flavor of dried Rose Leaves. Pack¬ 
ets of Seeds, warranted true, sent free for ‘25 cents, .\ddresa 
HOVE'f & CO., 53 North Market-st., Boston. 
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The largest and best Stock wo hare ever offered. Including 
all the Old and New Varieties of any merit. 

What wo ilo not, and wbat wo tlo claim for our Vines: 

TV'o do not claim that they are superior to all other Vines 
In the market. Other propagators, with similar advan- 
taftrs, may produce equally as good. 

We do claim that the quality of our Vines Is unsurpassed 
by any In the Country, and that they will give entire s.atls- 
factlon to the purchaser In their growth and yield of 
fruit. We found this claim on the following facta: 

First.— Our Vines arc grown from Mature Wooil, taken 
from our bearing Vineyards, thus securing health and cor¬ 
rectness. Wo use no green wood In propagating, and grow 
Cvrapes as well as Vines. 

Second.— We start onr Vines In propagating houses, and 
as early as the weather will admit turn them out Into the 
open ground, where they are carefully cultivated during the 
entire growing season. 

We regard this system of producing Vines ns the very best, 
and innch preferable to that of growing them under glass, 
with their roots cramped In pots. 

We secure by our mode, healthy, stocky and well rooted 
Vines. 

Thir<l.— Our soil Is peculiarly well adapted to the pro¬ 
duction of Vines of the best quality, and we use no stimu¬ 
lants to excite an unnatural growth. 

did not need the strong endorsement It has received the past 
year, as the TgePLa had already decided that It is tii* Grape 
of America. But It Is worthy of note that In addition to its 
continuance In well-doing. It has been awarded, without any 
effort or management on the part of its friends, the 

PRIZF 

as the Grape of the greatest value. The eminent Pomo- 
logtsts who made the award took ample time and unusual 
pains to arrive at a correct conclusion, and however in- 
leretted partiM may demur, the Pkople are well satisfied 
with the decision. As evidence of this at a late trade sale 


of vines—largely advertised all over the country—while 
other leading varieties would not sell. In quantity, at one- 
third the Catalogue prices, all the Concords offered were 
sold at twenty-three per cent, above Catalogue prices, 
j Our opinion of the Concord Is well known, and wo un¬ 
hesitatingly re affirm all we have said In Its favor, and pro¬ 
nounce It the most valuable Grape In America yet tested. It 
Is to be hoped that seedlings from It will take the highest 
rank among the Grapes of the country. 

The proper place to determine the merits of a Grape Is In 
the Vineyard, when In fruit. 

For a number of years we have held on our grounds, dur¬ 
ing the fruiting season. Grape Exhibitions, which have been 
largely attended by the most prominent fruit growers of the 
country, all of whom. In their e.xaminatlon of our Vine¬ 
yards, have been enthusiastic in their praise of the Concord. 
We refer to such men ns Dr. Jno. A. Warder, Author of 
j American Pomology;” Geo. Ilussmann, Author of “Grapes 
[ and Wine;” Wm. Saunders, Supt. of Gov't Gardens, Wash- 
I ington cHy ; Prof. G. Tltarher, Sditor oX American Agri- 
I culturist; A. Thomson, of Delaware; It. E. .Mason, of St. 
j Louis, and many others. 

! Our Grape Siiow this Year will be on the 16th and 17th 
of October. Strawberry SUow, 12th and 13th of June. 
Both promise to Ire of unusual Interest. 

I The Concord is no longer on trial. If It wers, overwhelra- 
j Ing evidence could be produced in its favor from all parts of 
I the country. 

Prop.agators, aware of Its great popularity, and the Im- 
■ mense demand there will be for Vines, are making every 
effort to Increase their Stock. 

Notwithstanding we publish that wc will not part with 
any Cuttings—needing all for our own use—we have the 
most urgent orders for Wootl. 

William Griffith, of Xorth East, Pa., writes under date of 
Jan. 18th, 1867: “ I want a portion of your Immense Stock of 
I Concord Wood, say 500,000 Cuttings.” 

I As wo sell no Wood, and have greatly Increased onr 
1 facilities for growing Vines, our customers may reasonably 
1 expect to be supplied. 


Our Stock of Concords this season Is very large and 
superior, which xve offer on most favorable terms. 

For further Information send 10 cents for Catalogue. 

We have also a large supply of 

H.VRTPOKD, CREVEMIVG, IVES, IIE.VTZ, 
ELiSIiVGBI'RG, MAXATAWNY, DELAWARE, 
DIAJVA, ROGERS’ HYBRIDS, lOIffA, 
ISR.\EL.IiA and ADIRONDACK. 

Also a limited quantity of 

M.4.RTIIA and BLACK HAWK, 
(Seedlings of the Concord,) which we think will prove the 
two most valuable new Grapes now before 
tlie public. 

For description of above, and much other valuable in¬ 
formation on Grape Culture, send 10 cts. for Catalogue. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Wishing to liavc the 

.IIJCF.^WA-OIR A<>. 700, 

The most valuable of all our Strawberries, tested as soon as 
possible very generally throughout tlie country, we will send 
Plants at the following Prices: 

BY M.\IL—$1 per dozen; $.5 per 100. 

BY EXPRESS-S40 per 1000 ; $100 per 3000. 
All other desirable varieties for sale. Also 

Kaspljcrries, ltlacl£l»crrics, Cioosc^ 
berries, Ciirra-nts, Arc, 

All orders shall receive prompt and careful attention. 

.T. It TV OX, 

Ilox lo.**, I’ittsbiirgli, I*a. 


Marblehead .Mammoth Cabbat^es! 


As some cnltlvators have an Impression that these cab- 
» bsges cannot be fully maturerl outside of .Marblehead, I in¬ 
vite their attention to the following list of weights to which 
they have been grown by some of my customera : 

il. .\. Terry, Crescent City. Iowa, has grown them weigh¬ 
ing to Ita.. measuring 56 Inches around the solid head. Time. 
A. Lambert, Becancour. C. W., exhibited three cabbages 
weighing respectively, 40. 42X and 41 lbs. Jolin W. Dean, 
St. .Michaels, Sid., has grown them weighing 33 1b.s. 8. M. 
8huck. ibreston, Minn., has raised them weighing 83 lbs. 
when trimmed. E. 11. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind.. has grown 
them weighing over 30 lbs. A. E. Garrison, Des 5lolncs, 
Iowa, has raised them weighing 30 lbs. James 8. Allen, Union 
Springs, N. Y., has grown them weighing 30 lbs. when strip- 
perl of loose leaves. Wm. Lee, Jr. Denver City, Colorado, 
has grown them weighing 43 and 50 lbs., ns a penalty for 
which the miners of the .Mountains call him the “ Big Cal)- 
bage .Man." Collins Eaton, Ogdensburgh, N. Y^ has raised 
them weighing 50 lbs. Leonard Choat, Denver City, Col., 
raised one, which when Irlnimcd of waste leaves, weighed 
46 lbs. P. .Sweeney, Loretto, Penn., has grown them weigh¬ 
ing 431bs. Sum’l It. Omsbee, Bolling Prairie, Wls,, has ral8e.<l 
them weighing 53 tts. .M. D. Cla.k, Elyria, Olilo, has grown 
them weighing 33 lbs. Chas. W. Oden, Little Sioux, Iowa, 
prodnceaqulto a lot which weighed from 50 to ft) lbs. Hun¬ 
dreds of others have written mo that they have “ taken all 
the prizes at the Connty Fairs." “ Balscd the largest Cab¬ 
bage ever seen In the country," “ll.ad astonished all their 
neighbors," “That In sweetness, crlspnes-s, and tenderness, 
they were unequaled.” As the original lntro<lucer of the 
.Mammoth Cabbage, I am prepared to supply pure seed in 
packages containing about 500 seeds, at 25 cents per package, 
5 packages for $1, and larger quantities at a proportionate 
dlseount. Catalogue of over 200 varieties containing many 
new and rare vegetables, sent gratis to any address. 

JA.'IES J. II. GBEGOUY, Marblehead, Mass. 


JOLLECTION3 OF 

WKEDH. 


100 Varieties 
50 Varieties 
20 Varieties 
10 V’arietles 
W Varieties 
10 VarletUa 
20 Varieties 
40 Varieties 
20 Varieties 
20 Varieties 


of Annn.als, Biennials and Perennials, for.$3.00 
of Annuals, Biennials and Perannlals, for. 2A0 

of Annuals, for. LOO 

of Annuals, for. „50 

of More Bare Annuals, for. 2.00 

of More Itare Annuals, for. 1.00 

of Choice Orecn llousc Seeds, for. 4.00 

of Choice Green-House Seeds, for. 7.00 

of Hardy Biennials and Perennials. . 1.00 

of American Seeds, lor European Culture. 2.00 


zr ALL STP.ICTLY MY OWN SELECTIONS. _4£j 
Fresh and true to name. Sent by mall for price named. 
For sale by 8.V.MUEL T. THOBBUKN, Seedsman, 

46 Ilndson street. A lhan y. N. Y. 

NKIV.Vi.LKinrAHDF.X 3EED3. of iiiy own 

growing, and warranted A No. 1, for sale by _ 

‘ * KBANCfS nnii.L. 

Catalogues gratis. _ 590 Ferry St, Newark, N. J.__ 

■ ^EM> FOR CATALOGUE of STRAWBERRIES, 
^IfASPBEIfUIES .AND BLACKI’.EBBIES, which contains 
prlecH to suit the wholesale, prices to suit the retail, and $10 
worth sent for $10—to tliosc who widi a variety list. Also, 
leaillng varieties of Potatoes. Address 

THOS. C. ANfMIEW.S, Moorestown, N. J. 


Toiiialoen and l*olatuc<!>. 

M.AUP.AY’S SUPEUIOB and TILDEN, the two best mar¬ 
ket varieties. Sent by mall In 25 cent packages. OOOD- 
HICH and other seedling Potatoes. A full assortment of 
Garden and Field Seeds ot choicest quaHty. Apply for Clr- 

WILLIAM HACKER. Seed Grower and Importer. 

803 Market Street, Phlladelplila, Pa. 

^MARBLEHEAD MAM.MOTir AND STONE 

i."JI-MASON CABB.AOE, (Gregorv Seed.) for sale by 

SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman. 

46 Iludson-st., Albany, N. Y. 
Price 23 cents per packet. 

Potato Oiiioii Nets ! 

Eleven Dollara a Barrol; Five Dollars a 
j Husliel._ JAMES J- II.^SREGORY. MarWehead^Maas. 

SFK1>.—Regular Sorgo; 

Liberian Oomsceana and Neeazana, best varieties. 

I). 8. MKSSLER & CO.. 703 Market-st., Phlladelplila. Pa. 
General Agents for Cook's Evaporators and Cane Mills. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR._ 

4* f PER lb., SENT FREE BY MAIL.—Dauvers 
^ i Globe Onion Seed. Red or Yellow, of my own raising, 
warranted. Address J. HODGES, Barrington Centre, It. I. 

(arrot and Manj^old M'urtzcl. 

I have Long Red Mangold Wnrtzel, Yellow Globe Mangold 
Wurtzcl. and White Sugar Beet; also Long Orange and Im¬ 
proved Short Horn Carrot Seed—every seed warranted to be 
grown last season, /grew them myself and know all about 
them. The Carrot seed la extra clean—free from stick and 
the beard all off. Either of the varieties of Mangold Seed 
sent prc-pald to any address for $1.00 a pound. Long (jrango 
Carrot, $r.i3. Improved Short Horn, $1A7. Get good seed, 
farmers!—Catalogues, containing over 100 varieties of seed of 
luy own growing, sent gratis to all. , 

JAMES J. H. GP.EGORY. Ma rblehead. Mass. 


C. B. ROGERS, 

AVholcsale Dealer In Field and Garden Seeds, 
No. 133 Market-st., Phlladelplila, Pa. 


’■■’lUE “THREE WARRANTS.”— Please ret^my 
advertisement headed “ Farmers and Gardeners. ’ 
_ JAMES J. n. GRE G ORY, Marblehead. Mass. . 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Novelties and Specialties. 

The largest collection ever offered In America. See Our 
Now Ama’tcur Guide, now reatly, mailed free for 2.) cts- 
now ai-ai.vu & CO., Seed Merchants, 

, Horticultural Hall. Boston, Mass. 

Stniuberries and Small Fruits. 

Stinger's Seedling Strawberry, a new vf'ety of great ex-^ 
eclience; Philadelphia Raspberry, and other Small Irults. 

Circulars on application. _ _ , „ , _ 

WILLIAM HACKER, Seed Grower and Importer. 

803 Market Stroet, Plilladolphla, 1 a. 


GRAPE VINES. 

DELA3VARES. 2 years old at special rates, very low—and 
all the other leading varieties. 

J. W. HELMER, Lockport, N. Y. 


Grape ViiBcs by Mail, 

AT THE FOLLOWIirO KATES: 

IONA, three years old, $2.50 each. 

“ two years old. $2.00 each; $18 per dozen. 

“ one year old, $1.00 eacli; $10 per dozen. 

“ “ “ “ No. 2, 75 cents each; $G per dozen. 

ISR.VELLA, tliree years old. $2-50 each. 

“ one year old, $1.00 each; $10 per dozen. 
ALLEN’S HYBRID, three years old. $2.50 each. 

“ “ one year old, 75 cts. each; $7 per doz. 

DELAWARE, three years old, $2.50 each. 

“ two years old, $1.00 each; $10 per dozen. 

“ one year old, 50 cents each : 4 per dozen. 

DI.\NA. two years old, 50 cents eacli; $4 per dozen. 

All raised from strong wood of bearing vines. 

CHARLES S. MASON, ITest Hartford , Conn. 

C ir. 41*E VF\E^.—Strawberries, Raspber- 
M^rlcs and Blackberries, old and new varieties, in large or 
small quantities and at reduced prices. No charge for pack¬ 
ing and charges pre-paid, all stock sent out ryaiTanted true 
to name. Send for spring Catalogue. HATFIELD S P RUIl 
PWR-M AND NURSERIES, Box 240, Niles, Michigan. 

Iona Vines for Early Fruiting. 


____ nropai: 

A. IIUSIINELL, reekskill, A\ estchester Co., N. Y. 

SING SING CJIIAPE HIVES. 

TlkC Best in. tlie Max-ltet. 

All my large stock of No. 1 and No. 2, Ion,a and Isrnella 
Vines Is sold, except a small quantity I have reserved to use 
In filling retail orders. , r .. 

As lias been the case every season, the demand m leauy 
good vines, Ims been boyoud my ability to sdRP 
vines sell so readily at full rates, argues wd' 
of vines oflered will hereafter have "'"'i'f 
sale. Buy good vines at a good price "1 fif; 

vertlsed at reduced rates, i ou 
present great demand for vines, 
soucUt alter at good prices.—Send for Price List 

^ J. F. DP.LIOT, Vi ne Grower, Sing blng, N. Y. 

Iona and IsraeUa Grape Vines, 

By the single vine or 10,000. In point of quality we ch.allcngc 

%r°(Tmrle8 Downing s-ays of tliis stock: “The vines are 
certa’lnlv ns fine, if not the finest one year old plants I ever 
gaw Send for Price List, which will be found satisfactory. 
Good'wood for p.-oiJ«^^^ating. ^ 

llavcrstraw, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
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GHAPE TIMES 

AT 

B,EI>UCEI> iPKICES. 

Iona No. 1, $33 per 100; $300 per 1000. 

Delaware ko. iT $20 per 100; $150 per 1000. 

Ives’ SeedUiifr, $25 iiej 100; .f200 per 1000. 

Norton’s Vlrgiuui, $2o per 100; $lo0 pei 1000, 

These are really No. 1 plants, none having been selected 
from them to sell as extras. „ 

We offer also a good stock of the sizes of these 

sorts, as well as line plants ot almost 

of vines, and for prices refer to our Descilptive catalogue ot 
Grape Vines, & CO., Flwshiitg, N- Y. 

Adirondac Grape Nursery and Vineyard. 

Superior Vinca of one, two, and three years at rc- 

^ AdiroiiSlona, Israella, Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, Crev- 
elinn- Cuyalioga, Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Isa- 
henS’Loome’s Honey, N. Muscadine, Kebecca, Kogera’Hy¬ 
brid Sherraan, To Kalon, Maxatawny, and Union Village. 

Vines securely packed (and if not too bulky) will be sent 
by mall, prepcCM, and at our risk. Liirger packages by Ex¬ 
press, wltli additional vines to the probable amount of Ex¬ 
press charges. Our New Spring Catalogue sent to all appli- 
»TOIJN VV. JiAlljliiJ o5 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 

Hundred. Thousand. 


lonas. Extra large—. 

“ No. 1, Extra fine. 

“ No. 2, “ . 

Israellas, Extra large. 

“ No. 1, Extra fine. 

“ No. 2, “ . 

Adirondacs, No. 1. 

“ No. 2. 


.$100 

$800 

. 80 

600 

.. 60 

500 

.. 100 

800 

.. 90 

700 

,. 60 

500 

... 60 


,. 45 


;. 60 



HUSTED & HAZ ELTON, 

Delaware, O. 


IONA GRAPE VINES. 

RYDER & CO. (successors to J. F, Deliot & Ryder) no-w 
ofler tiieir remnant stock of Vines at such prices that those 
Nvantina: good Vines cannot object. Vines from three to six 
feet before cut back. Price, $20 to $10 per 100. Also extra 
under glass wood, $30 per 1000 eyes: from vineyard, $20. 

Samples sent free on receipt ofprice. ' Sing Sing, A. Y. 


GRAPES I GRAPES I GRAPES 


300.000 Concord, 100,000 Gatawha from Vines never 
mildewed or rotted, 30,000 Hartford, 10,000 Delaware; 
Norton’s Virginia, Diana, Clinton, and all other good sorts 
of Grape Vines, Currants. Raspberry, Strawberry, and other 
iffants, cheaper than anywiiere else, for sale. 

DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois. 

I ONA GRAPE VINES, 2 years old, transplanted 
and grown in open air, of bxtkx size and quality. 
Samples at wholbsape rates, (single vines by mail,) 
$1.10 each. A. HAMMOND, Nurseryman. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


1,000,000 Grape Vine Cuttings for Sale. 

Norton’s Virginia, 12 Dollars per 1000 Cuttings, by 10,000 or 
more, only 10 Dollars. Concord and other sorts cheaper. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Essay on Grape Culture, to 
DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois. 

The Clarltc Raspherry. —The most valuable varie¬ 
ty of the Antwerp class yet originated. Perfectly hard)'— 
the greatest bearer—the best flavor and quality—large as the 
largest—bright crimson color—and will be the leading mar¬ 
ket varietySend for Circulars giving full particulars and 
origin. Prices, $1 each by tlie 100 or more, by express; $15 
per dozen; $1.50 each for less number, seat free by mail; 
cash with the orders. Address 

ELIZUR E. CLARKE, New Haven, Conn. 


strawberry Plaiils. 

Agriculturist, 12 plants, 50 cts.; 100, $5'; 1000, $10; 10,000, $90. 

Golden Queen, very large and fine, extra, $1 doz.; $5 100. 

Rlppawam, a mdnstroiis berry, $l doz.; $0 100. 

Knox lew, true fruit very large, $1 doz.; $5 100. 

Mead’s Seedling, 6 inches in circumference, $1 doz.; $6 100. 

Lenning’s White, a splendid, white berry, $1 doz.; $3 100. 

Wliite Alpine, sweet enough without sugar. $1 doz.; .«3100. 

The above 7 varieties have been selected from over 100 
kinds; nearly all of them will weigh one ounce each. This is 
a splendid collection for family or market purposes. I will 
send the above 7 varieties, 1 doz. each, for $5, tree by mail. 
All otiier desirable kinds can be furnished by the 100 or ICOO 
at low rates. 

A NEW RASPS5ERRY. 

Scarlet Seedling, perfectly hardy as far north as Canada. 
Emit large, first quality, very firm, fine for market. Much 
better than tlie Philadelphia. 12 plants, $3; 100, $15. 

Address WM. S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., N. Y. 


The Best Three Market Berries. 

Plants by Mail Post-paid. 

For $10 we will send to any Post-office in the United States: 
12 Plants Philadelphia Raspberry. 

6 “ Wilson’s Early Blackberry. 

8 “ Kittatinny 

Send P. O. Stamp for Catalogues. 

WILLIAM PARRY, 

Cinnaminson, N. J. 


KITTATINNY BLACKBERRIES. 

Now ready, j-oung plants, warranted fresh and sure to 
grow witli fair treatment—$2.50 per dozen, $13 per ’hundred, 
$120 per thousand. 

WiJson’s Eai’Sy Blackberry, 

Young plants, $1.50 per dozen, ready April lath. 

Send red stamp, for Catalogue. 

E. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


STBAWBEBKY PLAATS. 

Strong healthy plants, well rooted, carefully packed to 

OTRANB’S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY, 

Will undoubtedly prove to be the best and most profitable 
variety yet known. Plants, strong; blt^soms, perfect; frui^ 
large, bright scarlet; flesh, very firm ; 

prolific; early, and continues long m bearing ; will cm ry 
better than any other variety. 

590 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 


free. 


{sTBAWBEliRY PEAATS. 

Agriculturist, Jucunda, Lennig’s White, New Jersey Scar¬ 
let, $1 per doz., $2 per fifty, $3 per hundred Sent by mail 
nok-paid. For oiher varieties and circular address 
^ REISIG & HEXAMER, Newcastle, Westc hester Co., N. Y . 

O OQQ SUBSCRIBERS WANTED TO SEND 
ytVUV for $10 post-paid List of Berry Plants, offered in 
Feb No , page 75, by JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J., 
or send i'or a 12 paged Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 

T he PHILADELPHIA STRAWBERRY, $10 
per 100; Jucunda, $20 per 1000 : Agriculturist, $10 per 
1000; French, Downer and Cutter, $30 for 10,000, and otheis 
at low rates. Send for Catalog^ue. 

THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


ffiEND ME ftlO BY MAIL and I will ffiiarantee 

* to reach you by mail, 1 dozen each Metcalf, French, 
Agriculturist, Jucunda or 700, Russell and Ida Strawberries, 
12 Philadelphia Raspberries, 4 Wilson Early and 4 Kittatinny 
Blackberries. Catalogue contains 11 otiier variety Lists, 
Wholesale Prices, Testimonials, &c., 12 pages, sent gratis. 

JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


500 Plants by Mail for #5. 

100 each of Agriculturist, New Jersey Scarlet, Byberry, 
Wilson’s Albany and French’s Seedling. 100 plants (your 
own selection) for ^2. Warranted genuine and postage pre¬ 
paid. P. SUTTON, Beverly, Burlington Co., N. J. 


WATIVEEVEKCfREEAS—Balsam Pir, 
-Lw Arbor Vitae, Hemlock, White and Norway Pine, 5 to 12 
inches high. $6 per 1000; $25 per 5000; $40 pei* 10,000. Pack' 
ing free. For price of larger sizes, apply to 

JOHN UECKE, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


l^ATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS, 
i w The following varieties, 5 to 12 inches high at $7 per 
1000: Balsam Fir, White Spruce, Arbor Vitae, White Pme, 
and Hemlock. Packing free. 

JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


MALL NATIVE EVERGREENS at Wholesale. 

Address, from March 1st to June 1st, A. P. CHAPMAN, 
Tree Dealer, 144 Fulton-st., New York. Any otiier time Port¬ 
land, Me. 500,000 Arbor Vitae, 6 to 12 inches, at $3 per 1000. 




lAAbAA ARBOR VIT.^, and other Hcdire 

1 wUjVVV Plants; Apple, Pear,Quince, Cherry, Maha- 

leb. Paradise stocks. Price Catalogue now ready. 

, B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


25,000 Osage Hedge Plants for Sale. 

strong, one year old. Address 

H. M. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 


RI501S. YtT^E EEAIMXS, 6 to 13 

L inches liigh, for sale at $5 per 1000, by 

L. B. CHAPMAN, 51 Cortlandt-8t., N. Y. 


SOUTH DOWN CO.’S PATENT 



THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOP. 

TICKS, SCAB, VERMIN & FOOT ROT, 

should be used by all Farmers on 

SHEEP, AmmS & PLANTS. 

This pure preparation lias been successfully used for 
years, and never fails to produce the desired effect when 
used according to directions. 


It ■will mot injure tlie most delicate Animal. 

It will improve tlie Q,uality and Quantity 
of Wool. 

It Icills TICKS on’ Sheep. 

It enres SCAB on Sheep. 

It enres all SKIN DISEASES on Animals. 

It hills all VERMIN that infest Animals, 
Trees, Plants and Vines. 


For FOOT-ROT it is a sure cure, used as a poultice. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 

Farmers’ and Stoch Breeders’ Advertiser. 

$50,000 worth of Premiums offered to’Subscribers for 1S67. 
Only $1.00 a year. 

Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum 'Tree, Chester Co^ Pa. 


Full Blood and Grade Alderney and 
Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 

Persons wishing to purchase thevery best Family Cows, or 
to improve the Stock on their Farms, are invited to examine 
my Herd, which now numbers One Hundred and Eighteen 
head of all descriptions, Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 

THOMAS FITCH, Breeder, New London, Conn. 

I TALIAN QUEEN BEES for Sale throughout 

the summer. Send for Circular to 

M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


F ancy FOWLS’ eggs of most varieties, 

PLATA DUCKS, birds and eggs, Aylesbury Ducks, eggs 
only. Send for Circular. A. M. HAI.STEI), 

Agent, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 


FANCY FOWL.®. 

Eggs from Brahmas, the second step from Imported Stock- 
live weight from 18 to 25 lbs. per pair, w'hen mature: also 
Pure White Faced Black .Spanish, Yellow Legged Leghorn, 
White Crested Black Poland, and White Call Duck at $1.50 
per dozen. Golden Spangled Hamburg, $2.00 per dozen, 
boxed and delivered at express on receipt of price. 

ALEX. RANKIN, Rochester, Mass. 


B rahma POOTRAS, bred from stock weierli- 

Ing 24 lbs. per pair at matuiity. Warranted pure. Can 
be seen on owner’s premises. Price, $8 per pair ; $12 per trio. 
Eggs, $2 per dozen. ^ , 

J. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 


E ggs for setting, from White faced Black 

Spanish, Brahma, White Leghorn, Bolton Gray and 
Dominique Fowls, bred with care and warranted pure, at 

per dozen. Address _ _ 

N. A. SHUTE, Exeter, N. H. 


E ggs from Brahma Fowls, weighing 26 lbs. a pair, 
live weight. Also, Eggs from White Leghorn Fowls, 
with yellow legs, pure breed. Eor sale by ' 

HENRY VINE, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BUFF COCHINS. 

Pure Blooded Buff Cochins’ Eggs for sale, $2.50 per dozen. 
Address CHAS. P. NETTLETON, Birmingham, Conn. 

A FEW PAIRS choice Black Spanish, White Leg¬ 
horn and Brahma Fowls, also trio Imported Polands for 
sale, by G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, Bergen Co., N. J. 


»URE BLOOD WHITE CANTON and BRAHMA 

POOTRA EGGS for Sale, at $2.00 per doz., by 

L. B. SPENCER, Claremont. N. H. 


B 


'RAHMA EGGS for Setting at $1.60 per doz. 

‘ B. F. HOLBROOK, Natick, Mass. 


THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. 

A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and General Manage¬ 
ment of Hoss. Particulars of all Diseases, Remedies, &c. 
Sent free of postage for 25 cents. Every fanner should have 
a copy. Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

ITALIAN BEE^. 

Extra Queens- The golden Italian Bees. 

“ Kelley’s Isl.4st) Apiaet." 

Our Circular and Price List sent to all applicants geatis. 

W. A. Flaxdees & Co., Sliellby, OHio. 

C ombing Wool Sheep and Berkshire Pigs for Sale. 
Send for Circular. L. CONVERSE, Bucyrus, O. 


c 


ONE POUND of tills Extract will make 
TWELVE OALIiONS of Wasli, and contains 
tlie strength of EIGHT POUNDS of TOBACCO, 
as prepared ’by farmers. 

Sold by all Druggists and Country and Agricultural Stores. 


JAMES F. LEVIN, 

Q3 Central Wliarf, Boston, INIass. 

For sale by Dudley* Stappoed, New York; Bliss & 
SiiAEP, Chicago; E. M. Livekmork, Cleveland, Ohio. 

URE CHESTER WHITE HOGS. 

Send for Circular. 

W. H. FURMAN, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


HESTER YVHITE PIGS FOR SALE.—Sent 

by Express to all parts of the U. S. For Circulars address 
H. TEMPLE & CO., MarshalUon, Chester Co., Pa. 

I^OODYEAR’S INDIA RUBBER 

GLOVE MANUFACTURING CO., 

WAREHOUSE, 305 BROADWAY, NEW FORK. 

One door below Fulton street. 

Western Warehouse. 417 North Fourth-st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Factories, Naugatuck, Conn. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in 

INDIA RUBBER GOODS 

of every description, including 

P.UBBER CLOTHING, 

HOSE, BELTING AND PACKING, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, 

FINE VULCANITE ARTICLES. 

COMBS AND FANCY ARTICLES, 
DRUGGISTS’ ARTICI;ES, etc., etc.. 

And a full variety of everything 

of RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 
GEO M, ALLERTON. Vice-President. 

K. G. ALLERTON, Treasurer. 

KOB’T S. WALKER, Secretar 3 L 

South Jersey Farms For Sale, 

Atco, Camden Co.,N. J., in a fertile, healthful and highly 
Improving location, being located at the Junction of the 
Raritan and Camden and Atlantic Railroads, accessible by 
several daily trains to botli New Tork and Philadelphia. 
Apply to GEO. W. HANCOCK, Atco, Camden Co., N. J. 
N. B.— First class Hotel accommodations. 

4 CJOO» l£ES’IftlGE»A.T01t.— Judge 
■t^Storer, of Cincinnati. O., says: “Tlie Zero Refrigerator 
gives perfect satisfaction. It has preserved meats, vegetables, 
milk and butter during the hottest .months of our variable 
climate.” ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manufacturer. 

No. 695 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

IjgENT 8 MONTHS FREE.—THE AMERICAN 
STOCK JOURNAL. The Oct.. Nov. and Dec. Numbers 
of 1866 sent free to all subscribers for 1867. Only $1.00a year. 
Send stamp for a specimen copy and circular, with list of 
splendid premiums to Agents. Address 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 











































































































BATIGirS 

Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


MARK A 



iJ^VTjon vV 

Sole rroprlctora & Manufacturcn, 

l>elji-»vnr<* ICivot* 4'heniioal AVoi'I^m, 

PlIILAUELnilA, U. S. A. 


F'orCortt, Oata, Potatoen, Ciiarcleti Vrgetablea, 
»iul every Crop and Plant. 


E.peclalljr recommended to the growers of 

Ntrawbcrrica, ICaspberrleit, Itlackberrlea, 
Aud AH Small I'rulta. 



II.VTTOII’M li.VAVIlOZ^li: 

SL’PER-PIIOSPIIATE OF EI^IE, 

Is very prompt In Its action—Is lasting In effect to n degreo 
unaiuliifd by any commercial m.innrn In the market. As 
a Snbstliute for Peruvian Gnnno and Stable Manure It Is 
emlnentl V a succea-s, and Is offered to the AerIculturists of 
the Northern and Kaslern Stales as a fertilizer that will 
cheaply wtore to the Soil those essentials which have been 
drained from It by constant cropping and light manuring. 

9”*^ XEW PAMPHLET—••//ow lo itaintnin the Fer- 
atittt qr Amertcfin /lirms,”—90 pages, giving full Informa¬ 
tion In regard to the uso of manure, ic., will bo furulslicd 
gratis on application. 

BAUGH BEOTHEES & 00., 

GKVEIIAI. AVHObESAbE AGEXT.S, 
Xo. ISl Pcarl-st. and X'o. -1 Cedar-st., 

_ YOllK ._ 

FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 

The Lodi Manufacturing Company, (Estab¬ 
lished since Isto,) having the exclusive control 
of all the night soli of New A'ork City, offer for 
I sale their Celebrated Poudrette, warrantcal the 
b<-st fertilizer for the price In this country. 
Experience has shown that It has no equal for 
Corn. Cotton, Tobacco and Vegetables. It 
prevents worms from destroying tlie seeds. It 
ripens the crop from two to three weeks 
earlier, aud adds from H to X to the yield, 
nf It Is of better quality and much finer 
than ever made heretofore. 

Price, $2.00 per Barrel—Cash. 

The Company are also manufacturing Double Jtejined 
Thiutirette, aaflue as flour, concentrated and free from nearly 
all extraneous matter—samples of Which will bo sent by 
mail on receipt of 3-ccnt stamp. 

It Is packed In new barrels and shipped without extra 
cliarge fur package or cartage la New York City. 

Price for the double refined Poudrette, $'25 per Ton. 

The Company’s Farmers' Almanac, giving further particu¬ 
lars, will be sent free by addressing 

THE LODI .MANLTFACTUP.IXO COMPANY, 

OH Cortlnndt-8t., N. Y. 

.niLtLIOR Sc HniTU’S 

STANDARD 

Hiipcr-Plio^phatc or Inline 

Is offered In the assurance that It Is the best, and most econ¬ 
omical Fertilizer In the market. 

Tfie Mant{facturer» Introduce their Siiper-Phos- 
pbate, with the |)(uarantec that It Is perfectly tree 
from adulteration. 

The great superiority claimed over other Fertilizers In 
the market Is : 

First, That It Is manufactured chiefly from Pure Hone. 
Bkoovi), That a sufllclent quantity of acid has been used 
to convert the Ineoluble Bono Into Super-Phospbatc 
of I.ime. 

Tuird, That the Bone being unbumrd retains the 
Ammonia, and la a true Kaw Uono Super- 
Plzoapbatc. 

For Sale by 

WILLIAM3 * TYLElt, 

BOh* AOX.-TTS for TIIK MAltCFACTURKRa, 

No. 120 Broad-st., NEW YOIlK. 
No. 6 Coramcrclal-st., BOSTON, Mass, 

The American Stock Journal. 

Farmera’ and Stock Urceders’ Advertiser. 

A first class Monthly .lonmnl, devot'd to Firrmlng and 
Stock Breeding. Flach nnmlier contains 88 large double 
column pagc.s, illustrated with numerous engravings. 

Only $1.80 a year. Hpecliiien copies free. 

Address N. P. BOA EU & CO., Oum Tree, Chester Co, Pa. 

’ll lUtn FOUTTIE SIKI:ANX’II0LY ! (iravitie.9 
for the Gay ! Fun, Fact and Sense six months for IS 
cts. Address IlocsKiioi.n .MK.ssK.vnKR, I^iulon llldgn.JS.JI. 

GET WEI.I. A.\I> KEEP WELib.-Rcad tbe 
Advertisement of Herald of Ilcaltli, page HO* 



WOODWARD’S ARCHITECTURE 
AND RURAL ART. 

176 Designs. $ 1 , post-paid. 

AV' ood Ward’s 

COUNTRY HOMES. 

130 Designs. $l 50, post-paid, 
Maniinl of tbc Ilon.sc.! 

126 Designs. $1 50, post-paid. 

At oo<lwartl's Ileeortl of Horticulture for ISCO. 
Edited by A. S. Fuller, fully Illustrated....$1.00, post-paid. 

Puller’s Forest Tree Cnlturist. 

A new work on the cultivation and management of Forest 
Trees. Fully Illustrated.p 

Ilusmann’s Graires and AVInc. 

A practical work on the Cultivation of the Native Grape 
and Manufacture of Wine, Illustrated....$ 12 ) 0 , post-paid. 
Horticulturist Almanac, 1SG7...10 cents, post-paid. 
GEO^A F. W. woodward. No. 37 Park-row. N. Y. 


#2 50 . 


AGRICULTURE, 
NEWS AND LITERATURE. 


FOR THE F.4RH AND FIRESIDE. 

FOR 

$2 50 

A YEAH, 

YOU CAN GET BOTH THE 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

AND THE 

WEEKLY EVENING POST. 

FOR 

$4 00 

A YEAR, 

YOU CAN GET BOTH THE 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

AND THE 

SEMI-WEEKLY 

l^OST. 


The two Journals, one monthly, the other eemi-iceelcly or 
xeeekly, as the subscriber prefers, will furnish the different 
members of an Intelligent family In the country with a full 
supply of Interesting reading matter on agricultural and 
horticultnral snbjccts, and keep them fully Inlormed of all 
that occurs In the world of literature, art, science, politics, 
and what Is spoken of and discussed In the great centres of 
clviliz.atlon. 

Remit by Draft or Post-office Order to 

AA'TI. C. Hit V A NT & CO., 

PunLIBHERS OF THE EVEVIVO POST, 

4 1 Nassau Street, New York, 
or, OK.INGE JCHD A; CO., 

PCnLISIIEISS OF THE AMERICAV AGRICULTURIST, 

41 Park How, New York. 




GET THE BEST 

jg|( 

- NEW IL LIT s T R,A^rEX> 

OVER aooo FIVE EVCJRAVIVCiSS. 

lO.fXH) n'orde and Meaninge not in other Dictionaries. 

A necessity to every Intelligent family, student, teacher 
and professional man. What Library is complete without 
the best Flngllsh Dictionary ? 

“ Superior, in most respects, to any other English Diction¬ 
ary known to me.”— Jlon. George IK Marsh, 

“All young persons shonid have a standard Dictionary at 
their elDows. And while you are about It, get the best ; 
tliat Dictionary Is Noah NVebster’s —the great toork, una¬ 
bridged. If you arc too poor, save the ainount from off your 
back to put it into your head. ’— Phrenolog. Jour. 

“ EveryyVirmcr should give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy It. Every mechanic, should put a receiving box In 
some conspicuous place In the house to catch the stray pen¬ 
nies for the like purpose. Lay It upon yonr table by the s de 
of the Bible; It Is abetter expounder than manywhlcti 
claim to be expounders. It is a great labor saver; It has 
saved us time enough In one year's use to pay for Itself: anti 
that must be deemed good property which will clear Itself 
once a year. If you have any doubt about the prcctse mean¬ 
ing of nie word clear. In the last sentence, look at N\ ebstcr s 
nine definitions of the v. t."—Massachusetts Life Boat. 

In one vol. of 1,810 Royal Quarto Pages- 
PubUslicd by O.* C. MKItRIANI, SprlngUeld, Mass. 

Sold bt all Booksellers. 



Ann -sL, New York. 
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TO Ai>VL:aaTI{!»EiiH. 

Our readers will find the advertising columns of Thb 
Weekly Tribune exceedingly Interesting, representing as 

they do nearly all the branches of business 

The Weekly Tribune’s circulation is steadily incre.-tsln-' 
and is greater than that of any other newspaper. 

great tlmtw'‘"‘*‘“^ P'-cssure of news Is so 

A rw!rt allow but a small space for 

“ raanifost .advantage to all whose 
notices appear In The Weekly Tribune, as they arc con- 
splcnous and mostly read with as much Interest as the news. 

inat It Is the most economical medium for advertising is 
well known, and conclusively proved by those whose adver- 

tlscments frequently or continuously appear in Us columns. 

Circulating as it does among the tlirlfty, industrious body 
of the people, the Farmers, the Mechanics, the Merchants, 
the Manufacturers throughout the country, It Is eagerly read 
by tlieir wives, sons and daughters, so that it is reasonable to 
snpposc each advertisement in it Is read every week by at 
least half a million of the most intelligent portion of tlio 
community. , 

The great advantage that must accrue to any one who 
akes this method of making known his W'ants, - his mer¬ 
chandise or manufactures, it Is very easy to understand but 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Every person having a farm for sale should advertise In 
The Tribune. Make the advertisement as short as possible, 
stating the advantages offered. Farmers wishing to pur¬ 
chase farms can always find chances by inserting a short ad¬ 
vertisement in The Weekly Tribune. 

Implement Manufacturers and Seedsmen find The Week¬ 
ly Tribune especially valuable as an advertising medium, 
circulating, as it does, mainly among the better farmers In 
all parts of the country, in every State and Territory. 

Terms for advertising in The Weekly Tribune are $1.50 
per line for ordinary adveitiscments, and $2.00 per line for 
Items in the news columns, prefixed by the word “ Announco- 
ment.’’ Nothing is inserted for less than $3.00. Cuts aud 
Largo Type charged double rates for space occupied. 

SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 

8C1IOOLDAY VISITOR. 


lUR 


y A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

32 largo double column pages every month. Some of 
the ABLEST AMEUICA.N WRITERS contribute regularly. 

“ A moat valuable aid in tlie cause of Juvenile education.’’— 
Keto York Tribune. “ We take pleasure In eommending 
it.’’— N. Y. Independent, “ One of the most attractive and 
cheapest periodicals published.’’—PArenoloffical Journal. 
“Variety enough to suit every shade of juvenile taste.’’— 
Pittsburgh Commercial. “ The most sprightly and interest¬ 
ing magazine for the yowa^."—Christian Standard, Cleve¬ 
land, O- “ It has no equal to our knowledge.’’— New- 
Yorker. “The music is w'orth the subscription price.”— 
Canada Christian Advocate. 

Terms $1.25 a year. 'To clubs $1.00. Valuable pre¬ 
miums for clubs. Specimen numbers ten cents. Agents 
wanted in every school, and at every post-office In the United 
States. Tlie attention of Teachers is particularly invited. 
Address .1. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 424 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. 

A Book for the School, the Family, and the Literary 
Circle. 

Compiled by ALEXANDER CLARK, A. M., 

Editor of OuB SCHOOLDAY Visitor. 

New 0rie:uial Dialogues, Tableaux, &c. 

The most entertaining and instructive book of Dialogues 
yet issued. 12mo. 332 pages. Price, post-paid, $1.50. A 

liberal discount to Agents. 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, • 
424 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE AMERICANi NATERAEIST; 

A Popular, Illustrated, Monthly Magazine of Natural 
History.—Published by the Essex Institute. 

Contents of Vol. I,No. 2 .—April, 1867 .—The Moss-Animals, 
on Fresh Water Polyzoa, with a plate. By Alpbeus 
Hyatt -The Fertilization op Flowering Plants. By J. 

T Rotlirock.—I nsects AND THEIR Allies, wif A illustrations. 
By A. S. Packard, M. D.—The American Silk Worm, ?ci7A 
illustrations. By L. Trouvelot. Continued. — The UANp 
Snails op New England, with illustrations. B. K. S. 
Morse. Continued—T he Tarantula Killers of Texas, 
with a cut. By G. Lincecum, M. D.—Reviews.—Natural 

History Miscellany.—C oRRESPONnENCK.--NATURAL His¬ 
tory Calendar. Birds, Reptiles and inserts. Reports of 
THE Meetings of Scientific Societies.—Books Received 
AND Glossary for the Number. 

TERMS: $3 per year. Clubs supplied at liberal rates. 
Single copies, 35 cents. 

EDITORS: Alphkus S. Packard, Jr., in 
Edward S. Morse, Alpheus Hyatt, and Tbedekio W. 
Putnam. CW For Prospectus, etc., address 

A. S. PACKARD, Jr., Salem, Mass. 

The list of contributors embraces the best scientific talent 
I n tlie country. ___ —- —• 

200 Farms in Virginia For Sale. 

Settlement of Exelusivcly Nor tlie rn Farmers. 

lanH heavllv timbered, well watered. Soil and 
cltaat7«n"u’rnMVrG?amsand Fruits. Title perfect. 
Price only $3.00 per acre. 

bend for J>«8criptlye CfrrtBars^^ldrc^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Carroll Co., Virginia. 


See Advertisement, “ ALL NURSERIES EV 
ONE,” on page 153. Observe the low Prices. 



































































The Immense Profits 


OF THE 


TEA TRADE. 

The Proprietors of “THE GREAT AMEKICAH TEA 
COMPANY,” became fully convinced, several years ago, 
that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many 
and too large profits, on these articles of every day con¬ 
sumption, and therefore organized The Great Amekicak 
Tea CoMPAifT, to do away, as far as possible, with hese 
enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 

been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri¬ 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Cliinese factors. 

_The American House in China or Japan makes large 

profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in tliis country have made tlieir immense 
fortunes through their lipuses in China. 

2(1—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 

exchange used in the purchase of Teas. _ 

3 (j__Tlie Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent, in 

many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the. Speculator in Invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to tlie Wliolesale Tea Dealer 
ill lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Gth.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 

cent. T, 1 

7th.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 

at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th—The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can get. 

When you liave added to, these eight profits as manj 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consuihcr lias to pay. And now we propose to slmw 
wliy we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all tlicse various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and rvaste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
a small profit to ourselves—whicli, on our large sales, will 

amply pay us.. ... 

Some parties inquire, of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply tliis: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coft'ee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our I’rice List, as 
publislied in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need bo no confusion in their distri¬ 
bution-each party getting, exactly wliat he orders, and no 
more. Tlie cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex¬ 
press, as' may suit the convenience of the club. Or,- if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “.collect on.delivery." . . 

Parties getting their Teas from us-may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as tliey come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
^ their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs.' They are sold at Cargo Prices,- the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of prices rvill 
sliow. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to tlie. 
party getting up the club. Our profits are sniali; but wo 
will bo as liberal as we can afford. AVe send no compli- 
mentary.package'forclubs of less than $30. 

11 goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRIcir”: 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

GRJESIN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

MIXED, TOc., SOc., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOliONG (Black), 70c., SOc., 90c., best $1 per pound 
IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 per pound. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

GUNPO'WDER (Green) $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 

P. S.—All towns, villages, or maaufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by clubbing togctlier, can re¬ 
duce the cost of tlieir Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

31 and 33 Vesey-Sfreet.. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 

We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, a large 
double store. 


Eds. Rural New-Yorker:— Seeing that the Great Amer¬ 
ican Tea Company advertise extensively in your columns, I 
thought it would not be improper to inquire of j ou con¬ 
cerning them,—whether tliey are sufficiently reliable for 
farmers to depend on them for their teas, whether they 
have a large amount of capital in it, or not, &c. Or, is it 
one of the many humbugs with which our country is infest¬ 
ed now-a-days? Please answer through the Rural, and jmu 
will greatly oblige many of its constant readers.-M. W., 
West Liberty, Iowa, Dec., 1806. 

Remarks.-TIib above inquiry was received some weeks 
ago, and although we were confident the Company alluded 
to was reliable, we wished to “ make assurance doubly sure, 
and therefore wrote to an intelligent friend in New York 
city for information on the subject, inclosing the note of 
M. W. To our letter of inejuiry we have received substan¬ 
tially this reply“ I am confident the Great American Tea 
Company is ‘reliable' in every sense of the word. The 
Company has, I believe, eight large stores in this city and • 
Brooklyn. It sells, probably, one tliird of all the tea import¬ 
ed in New A^ork. In furnishing farmers by the club system, 
every pound of tea is warranted to gii’e satisfaction, or 
money returned. Satisfaction is .always given, so far as it 
would appear from the testimony of the subscribers to the 
religious papers of this and other cities, and the Company is 
indorsed and recommended by the editors' of the same pa¬ 
pers, and .other influential journals. I learn that nearly fifty 
persons, from the offices of those papers, are buying con¬ 
stantly of the Company, and you'know printers and editors 
arc not likely to patronize.humbugs.. If any person is fear¬ 
ful that he will not be treated fairly by the Company, let 
him write to any one of the thousands of persons wliose 
names have been published as its customers. I have taken 
time to find out that tlie statements here made are correct.” 

In confirmation of the statement of our correspondent, we 
will only add that several prominent religious and other 
journals of New York strongly indorse and commend the 
Great American Tea Company, and tliat, though we liave 
advertised it for months, we have never received a com¬ 
plaint from any of the large number of Rural readers wlio 
must be its customers. AVe therefore feel like commending 
tiio company as eminently reliable.anduvortliy of confidence. 

On page 159 of the Agriculturist, the Company publish 
their mode of doing business, and other matters interesting 
to consumers of Teas and Coffees. It is wortiiy of perusal 


COAL, 


■The subscriber respeclfuliy-mforms 

the ensuiiiff season, that he personally attends to filliiiL 
orders, free of charge, for all the best lands of 

AMERICAN OR FOREIGN COAL, 

on tlie market, to suit tlie various purposes they are designed 

-WCTIOK SALES on . 

small commission. 

GEO. W. PECK, Broker, 
no Wsill-strcet, YouL. 


All who have read our article, published as advertisement 
in the three last numbers of the Agriculturist, have liad 
reason to see that the Iona Grape must soon supersede all 
others for all purposes. Like tiie famous Pinot of France 
and Germany, it gives good results wherever any good grape 
will thrive, and, like that, it combines all of the excellent 
qualities to be found in the best grapes of any country. In 
size and productiveness it is entirely unlike the Pinot. That 
is small and unproductive, and docs not permit of that 
generous treatment generally designated as “high culture,” 
by wliich its productiveness might be increased. 

The Iona is large and extremely productive; and although 
thriving under the most moderate cnlture, is as well able to 
bear generous treatment, with the best results, as the Dela¬ 
ware. This lias been fully shown by extensive trial in all 
parts of the country. A full statement of its unequaled wine- 
producing qualities would require an extended essay. No 
grape but the Delaware can stand one moment in comparison 
with it, and tliat falls far below it. This is fully admitted by 
every ivineunaker who has taken-pains to become inlornied , 
on the subject. Excellent wine, like .that which brings 
seventy-five dollars per dozen at wholesale, can be made 
from.it in every family that will pr'ovide the grapes. 

Under the prescriixid conditions of treiatraent, which are 
plain and simple, and just those that all grapes require, it is 
the most constant in. the production of thoroughly ripened 
crops of any grape in cultivation, and has otten attained full 
success by the side of Concords tliat have failed. It ripens ' 
as early as Delaware^ and earlier than Concord. 

- The plants that I offer for'gardens are better and cheaper, 
probably, than will again be offered. Their quality is unap¬ 
proachable by any in market,- and the quality of my vineyard - 
vines, and their prices, are such that few who see them fail 
to purchase. 

There can not be a more opportune time than the present 
for the purcliase of vines, and the vine to plant is the Iona* 
If those offered at trebly reduced prices are good vines, buy 
them at once; the country has need immediately of one 
hundred times as many as are now lor sale, to banish false 
wines, and introduce true wines in their place. 

But to learn whether mine arc not the cheapest in the 

market, send for samples, or call and examine my stock. I‘ 
promise to make"very advantageous trades; and nearly all 
who have called, after thorough examination elsewhere, have 
practically admitted.it by making large purchases. My 
largest sales have been to persons xcho have looked tn vain 
for vines of satisfactory quality at “ reduced rates. 

Seiitl two cents for pamphlet and price list, 
with inducements to cliihs, and engravings of 
Iona and Israella. Mannal of the Vine sent 
for 50 cents. 

C. W. 

Iona, near Fcchsltill, N. Y. 


A NEW GRAPE, 

SALENI. 

The subscriber now offers for sale for the first time the 
above grape, named SALF.M from the place of its origiUr It 
is a variety considered hOt only superior to 
well-known numbers, but also to any hardy giape at present 
before the public, combining, as nearly as possible, eveiy 
quality desired in an out-door grape; being one of the hard!- 
?st; healthiest and most vigorous of. vines, and producing 
enormous crops of beautiful and high-flavored fruit 
Like the other well-known kinds. Nos. 4 and lo, this is a 
hvbrid between the native and Black Hamburg ; bnnch large 
a'nd compact; berry large as Hamburg, ot a light chestnut 
or Catcvwb<v color, thin-skiniiecl, perlectly free frpni haio. 
pulp, very sweet and sprightly, with a most exquisite aro¬ 
matic flavor, not equalled by any other out-door grape lor 
wine or table; as early as Delaware or Hartford, liaving 
never failed to ripen in the most unfavorable season tor the 

? Taking aul’ts qualities into'coiisideration. earliiiess. hardi¬ 
ness, and great vigor of vine, size and .quality of fruit, it is 
pronounced by a few of the best judges who . have tried it 
to have no equal among all the numerous varieties now be¬ 
fore the public; and I can, with confldonce, recommend it 
as the best of all my collection, and now offer it for the first 

■ Salem, Mass. 

NOTICE. 

The subscriber would here state that hedias disposed of his 
entire Stock of Yines and AV'ood of tlie Salem Grape to J. L. 
AVarlng, of "Amenia Vineyard, Amenia, D'..tetiess Cminty, 
N. Y., to whom all orders for the same niusUiereafter.be ad¬ 
dressed. E. S. l.OGFI.S.' 

Salem, Mass., March 2,186(. 

The undersigned will dispose of a few layers of the Salem, 
with two eyes, at $ 5 each, and next autiimii be prepared to 

supply One Year Old Vines in quantity. 

The demand for this valuable Grape will be large, it is 
therefore advisable for those wlio wish to secure them to ap¬ 
ply early. J. L. AA’ARING, 

Aniema Vineyard, 
Amenia, Dutcliess County, N. Y. 

ISSOURI REAL ESTATE for sale or Exchange 

for property in or near New York city. Address J. al. 
COVINGTON, OfTce of the Scieutitic American, b< lark 
Kow, New York. ^_ 

^PKlNG”VE'rCilES—For sale by 
® SAMUEL T. TIIORBURN, Seedsman, 

46 Hudson-street, Albany, N. 1. 

Price $5.60 per bushel; 30 cents per quart. _ 

P EACH TREE^S.—Finn Trees of the best sorts, 
$1S0 per 1000. P.ARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. I. 


FROM HENRY WARH BEl'CHER. 

Brooklyn, Feb. 7, 1867. 

AV. L. Bradley, Bostok : 

- Dear Sir: I tried several barrels of your XL-Super¬ 
phosphate of Lime during tlie season of 1866 , on mi iaini at 
Peekskill. Tlie soil is a sandy loam, on a clay and grav el 
subsoil. I found it to he excellent upon all garden vegeta¬ 
bles, peas, beets, lettuce. cabbages, &c. 

The onibns, of which I raised several acres, were so mucl 
influenced bv it, that tlie difference between those which iiad - 
reckved your Pliospliate and tliose on whicli I had used 
akotlmi- favorite brand was histinguishahl^at a long dis¬ 
tance off. I used it upon grass with very salisfactoi j ^ csnlts.- 
Mv foreman, T. J. Turner, who more particuhiu>- noticed 

the'detailed etfects, speaks very Ihjrhly of It. . 

If its quality is faitlit'ully kept up to tlie standaid, it can 
not but satisfy eveiTreason^Fle^eipemnon.^^^^^^ 

Manufactured by AY. L. BRADLEY, Boston, and sold by 
all Dealers. 


McCLEES, LEFFERTS & Co., 

100 Beckman Street, N. Y., 

. Manufacturers of Gal-vaiiizctl, Best Charcoal, 
Best Refiaeil anti Common Sheet Iron. 

Iron "VUire of all descriptions, made of tlie Best Re¬ 
fined Charcoal Iron. 

GALVANIZED WIRE 

For Fences, Grai»e Trellis, Clothes Line, and 

Garde-n purposes. 

galvanized STABLES. 


THE CHBISTIAK. 

Tills' is a large, live, eiglit-page Monthly religions and 
f-imilv Paper, ''containing sermons, tracts, tales, sketclies, 
wetry, Muko, pictures, etc., suited to old and young. 
Large Prikt, good paper, no coutrovers}, secmiianisni. 
politics puffing, pills, or patent medicines. A licaltbj 
t'-imilv sheet. Okly 60 Cxs. a A'kar. Ten Copies for $.v. 
Three Spkcijiens sent for 10 Cts. Also, 100 new, Stirling, 
nracticat tracts for $1, post-paid. Address all orders to H. 
Fj HASTINGS, Scriptural Tract Repository, No. 19 
Lindall st., Boston, Mass. ____ 

AGENTS wanted for Russ patent 
scissors sliarpener, a lid Russ’ patent 
knife sliarpcner-articles wanted in 
cverv family. Samples sent bj 
niail'for 50 cents emOi. Address 
PECK & SEA MOUR, 

13 Gold-st., Ne w Aork. _ 

GFeV&F^AV. 'I'VGODWXRDL^^^^ Parle Row, 
N. A'. See adx'ortiscment of Books on page 159. 
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H'arin, Grarden, and Honseliold. 

-iCIOCLTCK I. T.„: M„,.. M.„T I,. ,-. ,.. AM. M„M’^,.irKHT,..,VHKVT ,.K 
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ORAXOn JI I>I> A €0., 

PirBiaSHERS AND PHOPniETOBS. 

Office, 41 I'lirU How, (Ttn\ea Uulldlnjr*.) ___ 

„ Co„.„„ I, A„,H by OMKO. ^ CO. 1„ .1,. om.. o„... C.r. „ fl' 


ESTABLISHED IH 1842. 

Pultliiilird alno In German at S1>.>U a Year. 


( 81.oO PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE 
•\ SINGLE NUMBER, 15 CENTS. 


VOLC.ME Xa\VI-No. 5. 


NEW-YORK, MAY, 18G7. 


KEW SEEIES—Xo. 244. 



This is the largest of tlic deer family, as well 
aa the nifwt ungainly and awkward. It has none 
of the grace of other deer, but moves its pon¬ 
derous body (weighing often ten or twelve hun¬ 
dred weight) with a plunging, reckless gait, 
often, it is said, meeting with mishaps, and 
falling from treading on its own feet. The 
forests of Maine, Northern New York, and 
Michigan, arc its soutlicrn limits. The Elk of 
Europe and Asia {Alee nuilchis) is closely allied 
to the Moose, but a distinct species. The animal 
we call Elk should be called the American Stag, 
and the Moose is really the .imcrican Elk. The 
form is well shown in the engraving. Very 
high at the withers, and sloping to the tail, the 


fore legs long and stiff, the head enormous, ears 
large, the nose and upper lip pendulous, the 
horns flat, palinated, ending in numerous tips, 
and very large. The !Moose is a semi-arctic and 
semi-aquatic animal, feeds upon water plants, 
moss, and twigs, and remains in winter in what 
are called “yards,” where the snow is kept trod¬ 
den down. The males are called bulls, and the 
females cows; they are hunted in canoes upon 
the lakes, or on snow shoes, when deep snows 
impede the going of the animal. The flesh and 
hide are both of value, but as a general thing 
tlie animal is more hunted for sport than for 
profit. They are taken in pit-falls also and by 
no'^scs. The strength of the animal is in pro¬ 


portion to its size, and its speed is very consider¬ 
able. The Moose, as well as its European 
congener, has been repeatedly tamed, and, like 
the rein-deer, made to draw wagons and sledges. 
During the breeding season, however, the males 
become utterly unmanageable and so dangerous 
that their use has to be dispensed with. We 
find no record of the use of emasculated ani¬ 
mals, but see no I’eason w'hy they might not be 
made as docile as oxen, while at the same time 
they would be profitable for their meat, as they 
feed on a great variety of coarse herbage, green 
and dry. Domestication would doubtless also 
change their fierce nature. It seems a pity that 
so valuable an animal should become extinct 
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Contents for May, 1867. 


AMERICAN 


AERICIJLTIJRIS T. 


Jlilanthus Tree. 

A Look into the Sea. Illustrated. 

Aphiry for May... 

Baskets for Sitting Hens. Illustrated. Al'i 

Black Bear. Illustrated . .VXZ 

Boys and Girls’ Columns—Boy Training—Baby Nod— 
Greedy Dick—Puzzles—Answers to Problems and 
Puzzles—The Doctor’s Talks-To See Three Thumbs 
—A Childish Conceit —Please Don’t—A Life-like 
Portrait—Handsome is that Handsome does Geo¬ 


graphical Problem.0 Illustrations. . 187-188 

Castor Oil Bean Culture . Illustrated. .Td 

Coffee Roaster. 3 Elustrations. .1^% 

Cold Grapery in May.10^ 

Cotton Culture.ll'S 

Cranberry Culture.183 

Crevecoeur Fowls . Elustrated. .1(3 

Cultivating Orchards.182 

Dog Statistics.175 

Farm Work for May.102 

Flower Garden and Lawn in May. 164 

Foot Rot in Sheep.178 

Fruit Garden in May.163 

Garden—Kitchen in May.163 

Green and Hot-IIouses in May.164 

Horse Hay Forks, Harpoons and Grapples . 13 ElusVns .. 170 

Household Recipes.180 

Housekeeper’s Journal, Prize Essay...,.185 

Indian Com Culture . Illustrated. .Vt9> 

Large Root Crops.174 

Markets.160 

Moose—Male and Female. . .Elustrated . .IQi 

New Way to Trap Rats. 178 

Orchard and Nursery in May.163 

Origin of Forced Drones.N..171 

Pennsylvania Agricultural College. 174 

Pleuro-Pneumonia.175 

Polar Bear ., — Elustrated.. 173 

Poultry Fancier’s View.2 Elustratkms . .VTl 

Premiums.165 

Raspberries and Black Caps.183 

Sex of the Strawberry.3 Elustrations . .181 

Silver-striped Bamboo . Elustrated.. 181 

Spring Adonis . Elustrated. .182 

Sweet Herbs...182 

Sweet Potato Culture.. 183 

Texas Murrain. .'.173 

Thinning Ornamental Trees.184 

Tim Bunker on Jim Crow.174 

Tree Doctoring and Our Doctrine.183 

Trouble with Seed.184 

Two or Ten per Cent. .177 

Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 41—Moreton Farm 
—Corn — Drains — Feeding Oil and Cotton - Seed 

Cake—Beans—Scalding Peas.170-171 

Wlute-flowering Shrubs. .. . 2 Illustrations. .18^ 


Work—Baskets & Bags—Prize Essay.16 Illustrations. .18^ 

INDEX TO “ BASKET,” OK SIIORTEK ARTICLES. 


Am. Fruit Culturist. 168' 

American Pomology.167 

Am. Pomological Soc’y. .168 

Angora Goats.168 

Answers to Correspon’ts.l66 

Barometer Challenge_169 

Boxes for Butter.168 

Bringing up Sandy Land. 168 
Carrying Money Abroad. .164 

Corn Dropper.168 

Criminal Abortion.167 

Dog Law in Conn.168 

Experience Commended. 166 

Farm—Our New.169 

Farms Advertised.169 

Fence Posts.169 

Going to Paris.169 

Gravel Houses.168 

Half Dollar Earned.166 


Humbugs.167 

Hydraulic Rams.168 

Manures—What to Buy. .169 
Marrow Squash for Stock. 169 

Mr. Judd and Office.167 

Osage Orange. .167 

OiiFNcw Farm.169 

Paper, New.168 

Plastering, &c.168 

Poultry Matters.168 

Price of Farm Labor... .169 

Repeating Shot-Gun.167 

Roller Wniffletree..168 

Sale of Short-homs.166 

Showers of Brimstone... I(i8 

Slow Torture.169 

Snow's Last Winter.168 

Strawben-y Exhibition.. .168 
Trial of Plows, etc.169 


l*eriivia.n. Hlaize. —We learn from Mr, E. 
G. Squier, that he ordered a supply of the Peruvian 
Maize, (see p. 319,1866,) as he supposed in abundant time 
for it to arrive early this spring. Up to this time we 
have heard nothing further of it. If it does not come by 
or before the first of May, it will be too late to give it a 
fair trial this year, which we shali very much regret. 

Back Volumes Supplied.— The back volumes 
of tl:e Agriculturist are very valuable. Tliey contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes makeup 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16 to Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post¬ 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 


NEW-TORK. MAY, 1867. 


April is called “fickle, frail and fair,”—“ tearful” 
and “ sighing.”—Wc talk about April showers and 
May flowers, and about smiling and blushing May, 
as if April were the cold and rainy month in which 
sunshine was the exception and drizzly spring rains 
the rule—and even that rule not to be depended 
upon. Not so. May is the fickle sister, whose 
smiles are caxiricious, whose promises are frail. 
We usually have fine dry weather in April, which 
enables us to finish up a great deal of work and get 
ready for May planting. So it has been this year. 
The spring Avas very late in March, but the warm 
Aveather early in April dried the ground, enabled 
farmers to plow, haul manure, and get their spring 
grain in very well. We fear in consequence of so 
fine an April, a cold May, but the long lingering 
of winter gives hope against this. Nevertheless we 
must repeat our caution against too early planting 
the main crops of Indian corn, beans and roots, ex¬ 
cept potatoes, for you Avill lose seed, by its rotting 
in the ground; or the weeds will get such a start, 
that carrots, parsnips, mangel wurtzels or beets will 
be choked, if they come up, before they can be 
hoed. Sow all such seeds when the ground is dry 
and warm, and not before. 

Take care to cultivate no more land than you can 
do Avell by, without working yourself to death, or 
OA’erworking either teams or men. This will secure 
thoroughness, and larger profits if not larger crops. 
Make provision for work to fiil up all the “ spare 
time,” so that you will not have any. That is—for 
rainj' days, and days when the ground is wet and 
can not be worked. A few roods of carrots or beets, 
for stock, are excellent for this, because they must 
be hand-Aveeded and thinned out on damp and 
rainy days. Give men and teams always good long 
“ noon spells,” but exact promptness to begin 
work, and Avillingness to stick to it and do it Avell. 

To “Gentlemen Farmers” Ictus say—know bow 
to handle every tool, and if you do not noAv, prac¬ 
tice “ on the sly ” until you can shoAV any aAvkAvard 
man how he should do his work. You gain much 
by beating a workman at his own trade, and it is 
very easy to do it, if you have a modicum of knack 
and common sense. You may almost always cal¬ 
culate with certainty, on mind against muscle, with 
a quill or a croAvbar. Learn to judge accurately 
and justly of a good day’s or hour’s work, not by 
what you can do yourself, but by what an active, 
thorough man can do, Avhen you are Avith him. 
Bear down as hard as you please on the shirks; they 
will wince, but stand it, and perhaps do better. If 
you are unjust to a faithful man, he will be very 
apt to “ flare up ” and quit, as he should, if he can 
not serve you without lowering his own self-respect. 
Elevate your men, by your just dealings Avith them, 
interest in them, and care for their improvement. 
Furnish them reading for Sundays and evenings. 
Give them such papers as this, and such books as 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Annuals, Her¬ 
bert’s Hints to Horse-keepers, Johnson on Peat, 
the Hop, Flax, Onion or Tobacco culture hand¬ 
books, etc., etc. point out particular vieAvs as ex¬ 
pressed in other books, Avhich you use as guides 
to practice.—The practice will surely pay. 

Hints Al»oiit Worlc. 

What would you give if your land—.all of it— 
were now dry enough to plow ? Would it not be 
Avorth $5 an acre to you more this very year and 
every year ? Five dollars is ten per cent, interest 
on $ 50 , which it would cost to drain it, grade it, 
and put it in excellent shape—and after all in nine 
cases in ten, $5 would not represent half the profit. 
The article on draining in the Agiucultural Annual 
is full of good ideas and suggestions to any one 
who Avishes to be thorough in his farming, and this 
is the season when a man’s needs press upon him 
the consideration of this very important subject. 

Spring Grains .—It is seldom AVorth while to sow 
oats, barley or sxiring wheat, unless it can be done 
during the dry Avarm sxiells Avhich Ave ahvays get. 


some time in March or Aiiril. This Aveather some¬ 
times lingers into May, being broken up more or 
less, and sometimes comes all together, four or five 
weeks of it. If you are caught by cold rains, com¬ 
ing the last of April or early in May, let the spring 
grains go, and put something else in the land. 
Corn manured in the hill, or, if the soil is fit, roots 
of some kind. This is a general rule, but AV'hen the 
rains are early and apparently over before the mid¬ 
dle of the month, good croxis of Avheatare occasion¬ 
ally obtained, and oats may be x^rofitably sown 
Avhen straAV for fodder is the principal desideratum, 
but the early soAvn alw.ays yield the best grain. 

Hoot Crops. —See hints given last month in regard 
to roots that will bear early sowing. In field cul¬ 
ture do not XAut the drills too close, 20 inches is near 
enough for carrots, and 2 feet for mangels .and beets. 
Tlie soil for Parsnips must be deex> and AV'cll en¬ 
riched throughout—no shalloAV culture will do at 
all. They do Avell in heavy, clayey loam. Soav when 
the gi'ound is Avarm, in drills, 20 inches to 2 feet 
axiarl, according to the depth and richness of the 
soil, and the size to AA'hich the roots will groAV. 
The toxAS will in a measure correspond, and should 
have space to expand. Delay sowing Rutabagas 
(Swedish turnips) until June. All these crops 
should be hoed by horse power; and there are 
several horse hoes, Avell adapted to the purpose. 
Weeding in the drills, and thinning the very young 
plants, must be done by hand, and on rainy days, 
or towards night. On fair days, only Avhen the 
ground is moist. Should the hot sun strike the 
young plants within 12 to 15 hours after the soil 
about them has been disturbed, a great many might 
disappear at once Never let the Aveeds get a start, 
if you do, a dry hot Bxaell in June Avould almost 
entirely x^revent proper Aveeding, and the crop 
would be lost. Soak beet seed in hot Avater, keep¬ 
ing it blood Avarm 24 hours. 

Corn. —Be in no hurry about planting. There is 
a tendency to err in planting too Large varieties, 
and those that need a long season. This leads to 
planting too far apart. On soils properly m.anured 
3X X 3X feet is far apart enough for the hills of our 
largest flint corn, and 4 feet each way, right for 
dent corn. The little northern A'arieties should be 
much closer; sown in drills, 3 feet axiart, and stalks 
left 8 inches apart in the drills, very heavy crops 
are often obtained. The roots of corn Avander a 
good AV.ay, hence on only moderately enriched land 
the plants must stand further apart. Corn rarely 
begins to grow before the middle of June, and if 
well up by the last of this month or the first of 
next, it is Avell enough. 

Rroom Corn. —Use a little manure in the hill, 
Xilanting on a good SAvard. Lime slaked Avith brine 
is adA'isable, harrowed in at the rate of abont 20 to 
50 bushels to the acre, if the sod is infested Avith 
Avire or cut worms. Ashes and x^laster mixed, in 
the hill, or dropped upon it, is a good apxilication. 
The culture is, in short, much like com, except 
more seed is sown. The plant does not do so avcU 
on stiff soils, and should not be exposed to early 
frosts. The hills should stand 2)^ feet apart, in 
rows 3 feet aXAart. Plant before the main crop of 
corn (1st to 15th of this month). 

Plax .—Go through and Aveed carefuliy by hand, 
when the plants arc 2 to4 inches high, let the Aveed- 
ers be bare-foot; children are best employed. 

Hemp may be sown any time this month. Use 4 
to 6 pecks of heaA'y, bright seed, for broad-cast 
sowing. Be thorough in keeping the grass down. 

Cotton .—See articles on culture in this and pre- 
A'ious numbers. 

Castor Bean .—An article on the cultivation of this 
plant on page 171 will rexaay pemsal. 

Tobacco. —The seed-bed, Avhich, having been avcH 
prexAared in a Avarm place and rich soil, Avill be just 
now showing its covering of minute round leaves, 
close to the surface, should be watered with dilute 
liquid manure, from the barn yard, or Avith guano 
water, very dilute, and any Aveeds, showing them¬ 
selves, should be pulled out. Tobacco soAved May 
1st Avill be a little late, but will do very Avell to fill 
out after the first planting—as is usually needed. 
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Sec hiiitd pven last month. Late plant¬ 
ed {HJtatuea often escape rot, but are sometimes 
the wor>t victims. The newer kinds, as a rule, arc 
least ulfeeted, but they succumb after a few years. 

Cotrx. —Consider tl»e advantages of having beets 
or parsnips to feed tlie cows before the pastures are 
ready for grazing, and make sure of some for next 
year. New mileh-cows need succulent food before 
grass comes, but do not hurt tlie pastures for all 
summer by feeding tlicm olf too e;\rly in the season. 

Citltfx may be let run a.s soon as they can get a 
“ bite ” of grass, and being fed regularly besides, 
they will i)lek ni> a good part of their living and 
improve fast on skini-milk and a little meal. 

lin-eA must not be .allowed to fall aw.ay in the 
le.ast, but their meal, if anything, be increased. At 
tir.'t, let them have but an hour or two a dav at 
grass, iiiaking no difference in their feed. Gradu¬ 
ally increase the grass and decrease the meaL 
//orwa anti Working Oxen, should have well fitting 
harness and yokes, long noons to feed, and hard 
w ork every day. Plan to keep them employed or 
they grow soft, and you lose the cost of their keep. 

AAreyj.—Shear, without washing, in May, the ear¬ 
lier the better, if you can give the naked animals 
protection against storms. There is much less risk 
of hurting the sheep, than is incurred by washing 
them. The flock should be thoroughly and carefully 
“ tagged,” and the clij) may bo tub-washed in a 
Doty washing machine, to advantage. Thus a largo 
quantity of excellent manurial liquid is saved for 
the garden, and with merinos, this is quite an object, 
on account of the great amount of yolk, rich in 
potash. Do not change suddenly from hay to grass. 

Soiling .—Sow com in drills 3 feet to 2>^ feet 
apart, dropping about 13 kernels to the running 
foot, on well manured so<l land, laid flat. This will 
fumi.sh cither green fodder for cows in dry weather, 
or it may be cut and cured for winter feed, for 
either of which it will p.ay better than almost any 
fodder crop. Sow as early as the loth, and keep 
the ground stirred until the crop shtides the ground. 
Birth .—Protect them on every j)art of the farm. 
ImjAernttiU .—Be in time about ordering those you 
need, secure strength when that is needed, but 
lightness .and durability combined for all hand 
tools. Every farmer needs a good horse rake, of 
which there arc several, a good horse hay-fork, (sec 
l)agc 176), and it will pay most fanners to have a 
mowing m.achinc, and a combined mower and 
reaper, such as the ” Buckeye ” or Allen’s “ Clip- 
l>er.” The neighbors will be glad to hire it. Don’t 
lend such a tool, nor let it without jour own man 
to go with it, even if yon are “your own man.” 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


The willows and poplars have hung out their 
tassels—like banners of the advancing host, and 
admonish us, that these “ notes” will reach the 
reader when he is surrounded by early flowers, 
and buds full of promise—hence they mu.st bo 
many, and each one brief, for in this working month 
one has little time to read long stories. 

Orcliard Nursery. 

The utility of hccling-in trees In a cool and shady 
jilace, will now be appreciated, as planting can be 
continued long after trees in the nursery have 
started b> grow. In many cases 

Treett from the nursery will arrive .now, after a 
long detention on the way. When opened they 
may be shriveled and apparently worthless; if pack¬ 
ed close and dainj), their buds may have pushed out 
long white shoots. If shriveled, bury for a week, 
root and branch. If growth has taken place, cut 
back to a dormant bud ; don’t be afraid to use the 
knife frcclj'—you will be glad next autumn. 

Grafting can still be done, except with stone 
fruits, but when vegetation is active, use care. 

Root-gniflit .—If not yet set out, should not he 
delay<!d. Put in rows, 4 feet apart, and 13 inches in 
the row, pressing the soil firmly about them. 


^ IHanting in Orvhard. — Many ask about this. 
Cultivate for the orchard. If any crop will leave 
the land cleaner and richer than before, grow it. 
Boot-crops are best. Never grow grain, and of all 
things, don’t try so greedy a weed ;vs tobacco. The 
same remark holds as to setting strawberries, and 
other small fruits, between the rows of young trees. 
It may be i^rolitably done, if the trees are not robbed. 

Xitrsery Trees must be looked to If suckers or 
useless shoots arc rubbed olT, as soon as they push, 
much future cutting will be avoided. 

Midching of young trees is to be done before dry 
weather comes on, straw, bog, h.ay salt, hay, etc., 
m.ay be used. If no muleh is applied, keep the 
ground mellow by frequent stirring. 

Insects .—“ I shall move upon your works at once,” 
should indicate the character of the warfare. When 
a “tent” is visible, however small the nest, be 
sure that caterpillars are there. Pull it down with 
the fingers, rub it off with a brush, swab it out 
with soft soap,—anything, but let it get large 
enough to do as a correspondent suggests—fire 
blank cartridges at it The curculio begins its 
work as soon as plums and cherries are large enough 
to sting. Jar the trees, catch the insect on a sheet, 
and bum or scald. 

■Seedlings of all kinds of trees are to be kept 
weeded and thinned, whenever too crowded. Some 
of the h.ardicst forest trees, as ojiks, need shading 
in their youth. This is especially true of young 
evergreens. A lattice of lath is best 


Fruit Garden. 

Planting of all kinds may continue, provided the 
stock can be had in a sufficiently dormant condi¬ 
tion, with the precautions noticed under orchard. 

Grape Wines are frequently left down until danger 
of frost is over, and put up after the slioots have 
pushed. Great care in handling will be required. 
Tines trained on the arm system should have the 
arm bent in a curve to insure an equal starting of 
the buds. With newly planted vines let only one 
cane grow the first year; select the strongest that 
start, and cut off the rest Put down 

iMyers of last year’s wood. Leave the cane un¬ 
covered in the trench until the buds arc well ad¬ 
vanced, and cover with soil as the growth proceeds. 

Cuttings of the grape, currant, and any others not 
yet planted, should be put in at once, and mulched 
with tan-bark or leaves. 

Currants .—If the sickly appearance of the plants 
shows that the borer hsus entered them, cut away 
the affected part, if it Lakes the whole bush, and 
burn. Look out for the worm on the leaves ; if it 
appears, dust with the powder of white hellebore 
at once. Mulching is of great benefit to this crop. 

Insects .—Besides those mentioned under orchard, 
the annoying Rose-bug will often prove verj’’ de¬ 
structive to the blossoms of the grape. This fellow 
seems to defy every application, and the only way 
is to shake him off early in the morning, and catch 
on a cloth or in a pan of water. Burn or scald. 

Strawberries. —Plant, if not already done, even if 
it be late. Keep the beds clean. If they arc 
mulched, pull up the weeds that force their way 
through. Put on a mulch before the fruit ripens, if 
not alre.ady done. Should there be a diy time, 
water, if practicable. Those who have facilities 
for irrigation should provide for this. 

l\u;kag€s.—li fruit is to be marketed, have bas¬ 
kets and crates ready and distinctly marked. There 
are so many kinds of baskets now in the market 
that one has a wide range in section. If in doubt 
which to buy, take the advice of your commission 
merchant, as local prejudice has much to do with 
the matter; a style of basket that is approved in 
one market may not Like in another. 


Kitclicn Cinr<l<5u. 

The first radishes, cress, or lettuce of one’s own 
garden ! No after crop ever seems so welcome as 
these first fruits of our spring sowing. Those who 
live in mild climates, or who use glass, may now 
enjoy these. The rest have to wait a little longer. 


Asparagus.—Cnt from established beds, taking 
care not to injure the root, nor trample the beds. 
T hen marketed it is bunched in bundles 6 to 8 
inches in diameter, according to the season ; have 
the tops even; cut the buts even; tie closely with 
two bass strings, and keep moist to prevent wilting. 
If the beetle appears, or its blackish caterpillar, 
each less than one-half an inch long, cut or bum 
every shoot on which it is found, \f it takes the 
whole. It is a serious trouble, and demands severe 
treatment, or the plantation is done for. 

■Beans. — Plant when all danger of frost is over, in 
rows 2 feet apart. Early Valentine is the most 
popular early. Mohawk, China and others are 
good. Of pole beans the Lima is most esteemed, 
and needs a warm soil. Plant 5 or 0 around the 
poles, which should be 4 feet .apart, and 6 or 8 feet 
high. Press the beans into the soil with the eye 
down. The Cranberry, London Horticultural and 
White Runner arc good sorts for snaps or to shell. 
The New Giant W’^ax Podded, for snaps only, is as 
near perfection as we expect to sec in a bean. 

Beets. —The early sowings should be thinned to 
from 4 to G inches, according to the distance be¬ 
tween rows. Sow early sorts, if not already done. 

Cabbage and its varieties. Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cauliflower and Kohlrabi, all need nearly 
the same treatment when young. Sow in a well 
prepared sccd-bcd in rows 6 inches apart. As soon 
as up, dust with air-slacked lime, to keep off the 
fly; thin if the plants become too much crowded. 
Keep those from cold-frames well hoed. The hoe- 
fork is excellent for this work. Kohlrabi is not so 
readily transplanted as the others, and it is better 
to sow the seed, when the crop is to stand, in rows 
18 inches apart, and then thin to 8 or 10 inches. 
For early cabbages, Wakeflcld and Early York; 
medium, the Winningstadt, especially for poor soils; 
later, any of the Drumheads, and for family use 
the Savoys, though small, the best of all cabbages. 

Can'ots. —Treat the same as beets, but they need 
closer attention as to weeding, which should be 
done very early. Early Horn and Long Orange. 

Celery. —Sow as directed last month; loosen the 
soil between the rows as soon as up, .and pull weeds 
as soon as they appear. The same treatment is 
followed with Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celerja 

Cress or Teppergrass .— Sow every 8 or 10 days. 

Corn .— The time to plant is governed by loc.ality. 
Darling’s Early is one of the earliest, but not 'so 
good as many others, of which each locality has its 
flivorite sort. In gardens, rows 4 feet apart, or 
more, for the tall sorts, are better than hills. 

Cucumbers .— Plants started under glass may bo 
put out as soon as the weather is warm. In most 
localities, it is soon enough to start seeds on sods. 
Plant in manured hills when the soil is warm*, and 
use plenty of seed. Leave the main crop for pickles 
until next month. Early Russian and Cluster, ear¬ 
liest. White Spine the best for family or market. 

Egg Transplant when large enough to 

anotiicr hot-bed, or pot and keep under glass. Do 
not put out of doors until settled warm weather. 

Jlerbs, sow. Sec article on page 183. 

Leelcs .— Sow, if not done. Weed as soon as up. 

Lettuce.—Ilia crop from wintered plants will now 
be ready for use or sale. Sow seeds for succession. 
Transplant when large enough 1 foot apart each way. 

Martynia.—'&o'if when the soil gets well warmed. 

A/elons.—Treat in all respects like cucumbers. 

Mustard.— for salad or greens every 10 days. 

Nasturtium.— Whtin the soil is warm sow, and pro¬ 
vide brush or other support for them to chmb upon. 

0/rm.-Sow where it is to grow. Very tender, 
and is best left until June. Dwarf is best. 

Onions. -See last month. Loosen the soil be¬ 
tween the rows; keep clear of weeds from the start. 

Parsley.—^o-vr in open ground. See last mouth. 

p,as. _Put brush to the tall sorts, before they fall 

over. Earth up in hoeing. Sow late sorts. 

mrpers or Capsicums in all respects like egg plants. 

Eotatoes. -Hoc as soon as up. Finish iflantmg. 

liadishes.—A constant supply will require sow- 
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ings at intervals of 10 days or 2 weeks. If insects 
trouble, sift on air slaked lime as soon as up. 

Hhvbarb .—Do not remove the leaves from plants 
se't last fall or this spring. Older plants will now 
give a crop. Eemove the leaves with a slight side- 
wise pull-^never cut. Eemove flower stalks. 

SaUify or Oyster Hant is grown the same as carrots. 
Spinach .—Sow as directed last month. Hoe and 
thin. New Zealand Spinach, valuable during the 
hot months, is a branching plant, and quite different 
from true spinach. Sow, and when large enough 
transplant to 3 feet each way in rich soil. 

Sweet Potatoes.—See articles in this and April Nos. 
Squashes .—early sorts are managed the same 
as cucumbers. Out of door planting of late sorts 
must not be done too soon. Have the soil thorough¬ 
ly enriched. Summer Crook-neck is best early. 
Boston Marrow, Turban, Yokohama and Hub¬ 
bard are all fine late. See Basket, page 169. 

Pomatoes.— Transplant when danger of frost is 
over, 3 to 4 feet apart, according to richness of soil. 

In small gardens it conduces to neatness, and per¬ 
haps productivenes, to train the plants to some 
kind of trellis; on the large scale it will not pay. 
Turnips .—and sift lime over young plants. 
Winter Cherry.—This is called Strawberry Tomato. 
Excellent for preserves. Grown same as tomatoes. 

General Management .—As soon as seeds germinate 
and the rows are visible, break the surface of the 
soil with a light scuffle hoe. Use the rake among 
recently set plants in preference to the hoe. A 
frequent raking, to destroy weeds as soon as they 
start from the seed, will save much hard work. 
Never let a weed go to seed. Have a handy, but out 
of sight, place to deposit rubbish—or rather two 
places : A pit for decomposable matter, weeds, with¬ 
out seeds, and all green stuff, and a heap for brush 
sticks, and old weeds—everything that can be con¬ 
verted into ashes. A deal of fertilizing matter will 
be ready next spring if everything is carefully saved. 

Flower CJsirclcu anil Ijawn. 

Greater success usually attend the planting of 
Evergreens tliis month than in any other, aud 
and screens, hedges and single trees will be largely 
planted. It seems trite to repeat so often, that 
success depends upon not allowing the roots to 
dry—yet we do it with emphasis. Get trees from 
the nearest available nui-sery ; if near enough, go 
for them, get them dug, bring them home and plant 
them out on the same day—all the better if it is a 
damp one. If packed, great care must be taken 
of the roots. Plenty of damp moss must be used; 
some nurserymen claim that a ball of clay is best 
to preserve the roots. For the success of the rarer 
kinds, see our Horticultural Annual. Those useful, 
cheap, and to be had everywhere, the frees ‘Mor 
the million,” as the cant term is—are Norway 
Spruce, Arbor Vitae, Hemlock, Eed Cedar, White 
Pine, Austrian Pine, and Scotch Pine. The first 
four are useful for hedges and screens, as well 
as to plant singly. The Norway, is the one tree 
for all purposes, whether for beaut}’, hardiness, 
ease of removal, or rapidity of growth. Hemlock, 
more graceful, but rather less easy to manage. Eed 
Cedar, a rather slow grower, but fine for screens. 
See article in April, page 134. For low hedges, 2 to 
3 feet apart is the proper distance for either. Never 
trim off the lower branches of an evergreen, they 
may be cut back at the sides or top, like any other 
trees. The pines are esteemed in the order in which 
we have named them. Price varies w’ith the size. 
50 cents each for trees for planting singly, down to 
10 and 5 cents each, for small hedge plants. As 
these trees retain their leaves during winter, they 
convey an impression of hardiness that leads to 
their neglect. Cultivate near a hedge, or screen, as 
carefully as if it were a row of cabbages, and they 
will be much less slow, than they have the credit 
of being. When plants are well ostablislied, give 
an annual dressing of good compost, with a plenty 
of vegetable matter in it. 

Deciduous Trees .—In cooler localities most oriui- 
Baental, may still be set, as may 


Floioering Shrubs.—W g are sometimes asked to 
make selections of them, but when we^ do so, the 
list is so long, that we are afraid to publish it. Any 
thing that bears flowers, is better than no shrub. 
See page 184 for several white flowering ones. 

Edgings.—Bo'S, should have been set last montli. 
Thrift, Ivy, Stone-crop, and various others are used. 

Annuals .—hardy sorts at once, and tender 
ones near the end of the month. Set out those 
started under glass as soon as the weather is set¬ 
tled. Have a plenty of Asters and standard things, 
and don’t rely upon novelties, but just try a few. 

Perennials.—R xwg a seed bed for these, and weed 
and thin carefully. Sow seeds of those coming in 
bloom as soon as ripe. Transplant seedlings. 

Auto.?.—Gladioluses, Japan Lilies, Tigridias, and 
others may be planted in warm rich soil. 

Tuberoses .—Better buy bulbs that have been start¬ 
ed in the green-house, as they flower before frost- 
Give a rich, warm place to secure early flowers. 

CTim5ers.—Plant seeds of Sweet Pea, Cypress 
Vine, (first scalding,) Canary-bird flower, etc., and 
get Cobffia, Maurandia, Lophosperum, and “Ger¬ 
man Ivy,” (Senecio,) from the florists. Use these 
to hide unsightly fences and other objeets. 

Dahlias.—%Gt the roots in a spent hot bed and 
cover with soil, and when the buds have started di¬ 
vide so as to have a piece of root to each bud. 
Those who have no glass can set the roots in a 
warm exposure, aud cover with a mat at night. 

Lawns .—Mow as soon as the grass is long enough. 
Boot up any coarse weeds. Eoll frequently. 

Roses will soon be attacked by their enemies. 
Hand picking Avill do a good deal, and whale-oil 
soap for the slugs. No help for the rose bug but to 
shake him off’, catch or kill. Turn potted roses 
into the border. 

Bedding Plants are generally put out too soon. 
They are mostly tender, aud should not be exposed 
to cold nights. Verbenas, Lantanas, Salvias, Gera¬ 
niums, Gozanias, etc., may be used in abundance. 


Oreen aistl Hot-SIouscs. 

Judgment must be exercised in bringing out 
plants, and sudden changes avoided. Those pots 
that are not plunged should be sheltered from 
strong winds, and Camellias and the like shaded in 
part. A layer of coal ashes, upon which to place 
the pots, will prevent worms from getting in. Let 
the plants remaining in the house be shaded as 
needed. Bring out those things that have been 
wintered in the cellar and place in the borders. 

Cactuses are splendid for verandahs, and for turn¬ 
ing into the border, where they make a grand show. 

Fuchsias, when planted out, need partial shade 
and to be well staked. A few specimens should be 
grown tall for out of door flowering. 

Lantanas do not show half their beauty when 
grown as bedding plants. When trained as small 
ti’ees nothing can be finer in the garden. 

Cuttings of shrubs grown from green wood are to 
be made, as soon as the growth gets a little firm, to 
replace those overgrown from being put out. 

Cold Orapery* 

The vines, if not already started, should be put 
up as noticed last month. W’armth and moisture 
being under the control of the cultivator, the start¬ 
ing may be hastened or retarded. When growth 
has commenced, the temperature of the house may 
reach 85° at mid-day. Use the syringe to preserve 
a proper moisture in the air. Select the strongest 
shoots for fruiting, and rub out the rest. 

Apiary in May .—Prepared by M. Quinby. 

Tbe readers of the American Agriculturist are 
scattered over so wide a range of country, that it 
will not be expected, that remarks applying to any 
one section, will serve for all. Bee keepers report 
the average quantity of honey on hand this year, 
compared with last, is not more than one pound in 
ten or twenty. Last year, all throughout the period 
of fruit blossoms, the weather was cold and windy. 


and very unfavorable for the production of honey. 
Very many of the best stocks stai’ved outright, 
from the 1st to the middle of June. Should the 
weather prove similar this year, ten times the 
number will starve, or need feeding. But the 
chances are that this year will be much better. A 
close watch must be kept continually of weather, 
bees, and honey. See directions in “ Apiai-y” here¬ 
tofore in regard to feeding. Feeding bees moder¬ 
ately at this season, just before, and immediately 
after fruit blossoms, is a good investment, although 
it may not be needed to prevent starving. The 
best brown sugar made into a syrup is probably 
the best and cheapest material for the present time. 
It will not be scented by robbers as readily as 
honey. Swarms, in some places, very much favor¬ 
ed, may issue the last of this month. Italians are 
quite apt to swarm before they are expected to. 
Hives should be in order to receive them. As not 
over three or four swarms in a thousand w'ill leave 
for the woods, without first clustering, it is not 
strange that many persons think they have com¬ 
pelled them to do, with tin kettle music, just what 
they w’ould Lave instinctively done, without inter¬ 
ference. Make no noise to quiet the swarms. 
When they leave, after clustering, it is often owing 
to bad management,—as allowing them to hang 
clustered too long, not getting all the bees to enter 
the hive, raising the hive too high from the bottom, 
leaving it in the hot sun, smell of new paint, etc. 

Bees that swarm out naturally are quite as apt to 
divide nearly right as when artificial swarms are 
made. Yet, with the movable comb-frames, the 
divided colonies are so readily made equal, that 1 
recommend artificial swai-ms whenever the master 
has the requisite skill to provide queens properly. 
A w’eak colony can be strengthened by giving it a 
comb or two well filled with sealed brood. After 
they have hatched, if not strong enough, give 
another. Strong stocks only pay. Artificial swui-ms 
are readily made as follows : First, h.ave a queen 
ready, then be sure that your stock can spare a 
good sw’arm, and that the bees are getting honey. 
Operate in the middle of the day. Lift out combs 
till you find the one w'ith tbe queen upon it, aud 
put that, w’ith the bees that adhere to it, into the 
new hive. Set it on the old stand, and the old hive 
on a new stand, at least 20 feet distant. All the 
old bees will adhere to the old place. The old hive 
will be nearly destitute of honey gatherers for a 
few days, but nurses enough wTll be left to mature 
the brood, and they will accept a mature queen two 
days after the removal, and in three or four weeks 
will be strong enough to divide again, having 
gained a good swarm by having a laying queen so 
soon after the old one was gone. If surplus honey 
is an objeet, instead of an increase of stocks, both 
old and young are in the best condition to produce 
it. Strong colonies are not destroyed by worms. 


Carrying or Sending Money 
Abroad.— Nearly all of the payments of money be¬ 
tween distant points in our own country and between 
this and foreign countries, are made by a system of ex¬ 
changes. One western man sends wheat, pork, etc., to 
New York, and makes a draft upon it. Another buys 
goods in New York, and sends a draft for the pay. These 
drafts are exchanged or balanced by banks and bankers 
at the tw'o points, and only money enough is sent either 
w’ay to pay, from time to time, the difference between the 
aggregate amounts of the drafts or indebtedness. So 
W'ith our foreign trade; we send abroad cotton, grain, 
etc., and buy manufactured articles and other things, and 
only gold enough goes across the ocean to balance ac- 
coimts.—A person going abroad does not want to carry 
all the money he may need there. He therefore buys a 
“ Draft” on London or Paris, which is cashed on presen¬ 
tation and identification; or he deposits the money here, 
and takes a “Letter of Credit” for $250 in gold or any 
higher sum, and then draws the money as he needs it; or 
he buys “ Circular Notes,” of $25 to $100 each, which are 
good at almost any point. Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & 
Co. have “ correspondents ” or agencies in more than 300 
different cities or towns in Europe and elsewhere in for¬ 
eign countries, any one of whom will cash their Circular 
Notes or Letters of Credit. We found these very conve¬ 
nient when abroad, as we obtained any sum at any 
point by calling at their agency, and received it in the 
currency of the country we happened to be in. Their 
business card will be found in our advertising colunans. 
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A M E UICi\ A G RIC U L TI RIS T . 

Onusax Jvon & Co., PublUhors, 41 Park Kow, N. Y. City. 

Annual SrnRcniPTKiN T*ums (alwaj* In advance): $l.riO 
each for l<>i« than fourcopiea: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each; Ten to nineteen coplea, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 


Here—Extra 

PREMIUMS! 

Aeees>»iblc To 

EVERYK ody::: 

We have prepared two most excellent and valuable 
Annuals, viz. the .\srirultural .Viiiiiial Xo. 1, 
and the llurticiiltural .liiiiiial No. t. Though 
of large size, and costly, they are sold at only 50 Cents 
eacli, and many thousands have been disposed of al¬ 
ready. They are designed for general use, and one or 
both of them should be found In every Family in America. 
But they were originated and executed too late to be 
ready at the beginning of the year, and so they did not 
get so large a general distribution as they really merit. 
We design to make these Annuals a “ permanent insti¬ 
tution,” that is, to issue both of them at the beginning of 
every year, and we have begun the preparation of material 
that will make the next numbers (for 1808), much superior 
even to the valuable volumes of this year. 

Xow we want everybody to get the first number, so as 
to have the series complete from the beginning, for we j 
know everybody will want the future numbers. There- . 
TORE, we make the following offer: To every person who ; 
shall, qfter Afag l.< send us a subscriber to the Agri- ; 
euUurisl for this year, at the regular rate ($1.50), we will i 
present and send post-paid, either a copy of the .Vo. 1 
Agricultural Ajinual or of .Vo. 1 Horticultural Annual, 
whichever is desired, (if applied for at the time of sub¬ 
scribing.) They are each In neat ornamental covers, 
beautiful inside and outside, and full of valuable in¬ 
formation, including a full almanac, calendar of oper¬ 
ations for each month, all finely illustrated, and contain 
many uscftil articles and suggestions. 

Each present subscriber, not already supplied, can thus 
get one or both of these annuals free of expense, simply 
by procuring and forwarding one or two subscribers (If 
the new subscriber thus obtained wants one of the an¬ 
nuals, he can get it for himself by furnishing another 
subscriber, and so on.) We siiall keep the .Annuals on 
the press until June 30, and print all that may be called for 
under this offer. This extra premium Is entirely distinct 
from our regular premiums offerc<l on this page.. 


2 2 


2 2 


2 2 2 


2 TWO MONTHS 2 

2 2 22222 2 2222 
yet remain for all to secure the general premiums offer¬ 
ed In the table in another column. There arc many good 
things, and thousand.s can still get them. " here there 
Is a will, there is a way.”... .A subscriber writes: ‘T sort 
o* lialf tried to get up a premium club In January, but not 
succeeding so well at first as I thought I ought to, I gave 
It up, and only sent a few names obtained. But April Ist, 
on seeing that many others were successful, I started out 
again, determined to succeed any way, and get cither a 
Sewing Machine, or a Gold Pen at least. The first man 
I asked said ‘ No !’ but I opened the four numbers, and 
Bhowo<l him the 140 engravings, pointed out tlie many 


articles on farming and gardening, the prize articles in 
the household, the talks with the children, the hundreds 
of condensed ‘ meaty ’ Basket items, the Calendar of 
Work to be done, given in each namber, and then dwelt 
on the humbug exposures, reading him a few extracts. I 
then told him, there would be three times as much during 
the year, and I did not know how much more, as the 
Editors were constantly bringing out somethiug new. I 
argued the advantages of keeping up with the times, the 
improved taste, which the beautiful engravings would 
give to himself and family—told him how many hundreds 
of dollars I had got from a single hint the Agriculturist 
gave me four years ago, etc., etc. He seemed interested, 
but answered that ‘ he could not afford It.’ I told him I 
was sure he would be richer a year hence, though he might 
not see it now. I explained that though it was $1.50 a 
year, this was less than half a cent for each working day, 
and his working hours would be so much happier with 
more to think about. He finally came down, and sub- 
'scribed, partly to get rid of mo or to oblige me. Thus 
successful, I kept on every evening, and on two rainy 
days. I gained confidence and experience, and where you 
had only five subscribers, and where evciybody said ‘ no’ 
last January, I have now got more than subscribers enough 
for both Sewing Machine and Gold Pen 1 The time taken 
from my work has been slight, and I have learned not a 
little of business tact. Indeed I have been thus paid for my 
time and effort, aside from the premiums. Just tell my 
experience to others, (omitting my name), and encourage 
them to go and do likewise. They will like it; it will 
pay them in a double way; it will benefit the people they 
persuade to read, and it will help extend the benign influ¬ 
ence that the good old Agriculturist is exerting in the 
conn try.... Keep up your war upon the humbugs; our 
Postmaster says, yon have saved the people of this place 
many hundreds of dollars....” 

We commend the above example to others. The ex¬ 
perience of our friend is that of very many. There is not 
one of the twenty thousand towns in our country, where 
a like determined effort would not be similarly success¬ 
ful. Human nature is the same cvcryrvhere Illay is as 
favorable a month as any other in the year for securing 
subscribers. The work of scattering the paper among 
those who do not now read, is a good one, aside from the 
premiums, and we could appeal to the reader to work 
“ for the good of the cause but we gladly pay for the 
work. The premiums offered are good and desirable, and 
we like to send them. Let us have the pleasure of send¬ 
ing hundreds or thousands of them this month. Will you 
have one of them ? 

If «o, look over our premium list, eboose the 
premium you would like, take a copy of the paper, sally 
out among neighbors and friends, in your own neigh- 
borhoo<l and elsewhere (Jor premium dubs need jwt be 
all at one post-office), and in a brief time the desired num¬ 
ber of subscribers can be gathered, and the premium 
secured. A full description of the premiums will be sent 
free to any one desiring it. Any Specimen numbers, 
cards and show bills needed, will be supplied free. 

j Wo take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 

Old and neio subscribers count in premium lists. 

Our premiums arc standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 

As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send tliem 
along, tliat the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper ; and when all the names tliat can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and It will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each list of names, the exact subscription money 

Remit In Post-Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
y_ t;ity ; If these can not be had, register money letters, 

Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked when sent in. (We can notcount others.) 

Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty- 


three Premiums. No*. 1, 2, 6, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 <a 7 5 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recbjiient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 

Table of Premiums and Terms, 

For Volume 26—(1S67). 




Open to all—No Competition. 

No. Names of Premium Articles. 

X.—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds )00 
^—Flower Seeds for a Family (100itinf(s).$r> 00 

^—Nursery Stock (Any kinds desired) .$20 00 

4:—Iona Grape Vines (ItioTNo. 1) .*18 00 

a—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. 1)...*12 00 
e—Japan Lilies (12 linlbs) . *6 00 

7— Sewing Machine ( Wheeler & Wilson)... *,55 00 

8— Seicing Machine (Grover dc Baker) .*,55 00 

0—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..*80 00 

\0—Sewing Machine (Florence) .*63 00 

11 —Machine (Willcoxdc Gibbs) .*.55 00 

X'i—Sewing Machine (Howe's) .*60 00 

13—ira.s’Ai)i 5 f Machine (Doty's) .$14 00 

XX—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal) .*10 00 

X~y—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated) .*50 00 

16—Caster and Fruit Basket (do. do.) _*80 OOj 

X7—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. do.) _*18 00 

18— One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.) _ *7 50 

19— One Dozen 7'able Spoons (do. do.) _*15 00 

ao—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.) _*15 00 

21 —Piano (Best Steinway A Son's 'i-octave)it6i~i OOi 
'Z'A—Melodeon, 5-octave(G.A.Prince&Co.'a)^\Vi 00, 

‘A^—Melodeon. Voclave (do. do.) .*07 00 

24— Ladles' Gold Watch (Beautiful) .*100 00 

‘Ad—Silver Watch (Valuable 'Time Keeper). 50^ 

26— Double Barrel Gun (Very good) .*30 00 

27— /fencer'sBreech-loadingUijle(HunUng)%\ya OOi 

Ak—Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools) _*14 SOi 

29— Case of Mathematical Instruments .*9 OOl 

30— Case of Mathematical Instruments .*15 001 

lAX—Morton's Best No. dGold Pen (Silver Case)%’S 75! 
‘.id—Morton's Best No. 5 Gold Pen(Silver Case)*4 50; 

33—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) .*18 00 

34:—Barometer (Woodruffi's Mercurial) _*12 00; 

3d—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2. . *125 00 

3G—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc .*20 50| 

37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower .*11 00. 

3H—American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) .*80 OOl 

39— Worcester's Great Illustrated DicUonary%'l'i 00| 
‘XO-Anij Back Volume Agriculturist) 


Number 
of Stib- 
scribers 
required 


at 

*1.50 


AX—Any Two Back Volumes 
A'A—Any Three do. 

A3—Any Four do. 

AA—Any Five do. 

Ad—Any Six do. 

46—A«)/ Seven do. 
A7—Any Eight do. 
A8—Any Nine do. 


iny 

A9-VoU<. XVI to XXV 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


dO—Any Back Volume Agriculturist) 
dX—Any Thco Back Volumes do. 

d‘i—Any Three do. do. do. 

d3—Any Four do. do. do. 

d4:— Any Five do. do. do. 

dd—An'y Six do. do. do. 

dCt—Any Seven do. do. do. 

df — Any Eight do. do. do. 

,58—.1)iv Nine do. do. do- 

- ‘ - - do. J 


5 S *3 50' 
ob *5 25, 
5 I $7 00 
-.■S S *S 75' 
1 = 5*10 50; 
§?-.§*12 25 
ug *14 00 
sC *15 75 
^ *17 50, 

*2 50; 


■=3 


*5 00 
*7 50 
$10 00 
St? *12 50 
*15 00 
2't;; *17 50, 
C s *20 00; 
*22 50, 
*25 oo: 


d9—Vols. XVI to XXV - _ - , . 

(}(}—Gene-sec Farmer, 1858-1865,8Fbt«.,i?07(nfl*14 00 
ax-Downing's Landscape Gar deni'g' ^ 

G2— Cum mings it Miller's Architect. 

6.3—A .'slO Library (Your Choice).. 


64—A .'Sl.'i Libi-ary 


9d-A 
<56—A 

67— A 

68— A 

69— A 

70— A 

71— A 

72— A 


20 Library 
‘id Library 
.30 Library 
i,3'» Library 
40 Library 
Ad lAhrary 
;50 Library 
j60 Library 

73— A 875 Lilrrary 

74— A ,8100 Ubrary 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

no. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


$0 50 

*10 oo; 
*10 00 
*15 00, 

*20 oo: 

*25 00; 
*30 00: 
*35 00; 
*40 00 
*45 00 
*,50 00 
*60 00 
*75 00 
*100 00 


270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

50 

75 

75 

15,50 

400 

295 

400 

158 

150 

275 

190 

55 

’ 42 
85 
90 
65 
4.50 
100 
65 
325 
65 
20 
29 
38 
47 
54 
01 
68 
74 


24 

36 

48 

60 

71 

82 

92 

102 

110 

116 

70 

46 

CO 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

19-) 

207 

237 

282 

360 

240 

48 


7d—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) n 

7ft—Seicing Machine (Finkle ifc Lyo?i) .*60 00 

77—OneI>ozen Pocket Lanterns .*9 OOJ 

For Full Description of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages .349 to 352, or apply foi 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnislied free and post¬ 
paid. We have room liere for only the following : 

Yo. «» to 74—tsootl These 

can be selected by tlie recipients, from any of the books 
named in the list in this column. Tlie books will be 
delivered free of cost, by mail or express. 

Yo. r.'i—CJeiicral ISook Pfcinittnw.— 

Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from tlie list (beloiv), to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subset iber sent at $1: or to tlie ainoniit of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each; or to tlie amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of do or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 


BOOKS FOB. FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. JN- All 
these are included in Our Premiums. Nos. Co to w, above. 

Allen's (L. F.) Architecture .30 

iSSnBhdFan^.| 

. ^ 

Architecture, by Cummings & .. j 

Barry’s Fruit Garden.... • .. g qQ 

Beinent’s Poulterer s Companion.... 

Bement’s Babbit Fancier.. . ..:• 
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AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 


[May, 


Breclc’s New Book of Flowers. 

Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 

Barr’s Vegetables of America. 

Cliorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 

Cobbott’s American Gardener. 

Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. 

Cole’s Veterinarian. 

Dadd s Modern Horse Doctor. 

Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor. 

Dana’s Muck Manual. 

Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).paper,30c—cloth.. 

Downing’s Country Hotises. 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening (newEdition). 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 

Downing’s Kural Essays. 

Eastwoou on Cranberry. 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide. 

Flax Culture. . 

Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Fanning. 

French’s Farm Drainage. 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Devised Edition). 

Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist... 

Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. 

Gray’s How Plants Grow. 

Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol. 

Guenon on Milch Cows. .. • 

Ita-ris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, jilaiuI.OO, cord 
Harris’ Kural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 Vols. Each 

Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers. 

Hop Culture. 

Husraann’s Grapes and Wine. 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. 

Johnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures. 

Langstroth on Honey Bee.. 

Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses. 

Mayliew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.... 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management... 

Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping for Fanners.. 

Blanks for do. do. . 

Miles on the Horse’s Foot. 

My Farm of Edgewood. 

My Vineyard at Lakeview... 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. 

Onion Culture. 

Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c.paper.. 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 

Peaf and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson. 

Pedder’s Land Measurer. 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (new). 

Kandall’s Sheep Husbandry. 

Kandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 

Elvers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. 

Eichardson on the Dog, paper 30c.cloth.. 

Eural Animal, by Joseph Harris. 

Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (new), paper, 40c., bound 

Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book. 

Scribner’s Eeady Eeckoner.; . 

Skillful Housewife . 

Stewart’s (John) Stable Book. 

Thompson’s Food of Animals. 

Tobacco Culture. 

Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual. 

Warders Hedges and Evergreens. 

Watson’s American Home Garden. 

Woodward’s Country Homes. 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 

Yonatt and Martin on Cattle. 

Youatt on the Hog. 

Youatt on Sheep... 

Toumans’ Household Science. 


1 75 
1 .50 
1 00 
5 00 
75 
75 


1 50 
1 50 
1 25 
60 
8 00 
6 50 

3 00 
5 00 

75 
1 50 
50 

1 25 

2 50 
1 50 
1 50 

20 
1 50 
1 25 

4 00 
75 

5 00 
1 50 
1 75 

40 
1 50 
1 75 
1 50 

1 25 

2 00 
1 .50 

3 .50 
3 50 

90 
1 20 
75 
1 75 
1 -25 
75 
20 
30 

1 25 
60 
1 50 
1 50 
1 00 
1 00 
60 
25 
75 
75 
30 
75 
1 50 
1 00 
25 
1 50 

1 50 

2 00 
1 50 
1 50 

1 50 
1 00 
1 00 

2 25 




Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American AgricuUitr'ist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
April 15, 1867, and also for the same month last year: 

1. TKANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YOKK 3IAKKETS. 

Keobipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
20day8<tom’thl54,000 159,000 141.000 8.800 54,000 51,000 

22 days tot m’th 111,000 94,000 139,000 15,000 47,500 76,000 

Sales. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 

26 days t/?i.s month, 278,000 1,040,000 2.914,000 .596,000 709,000 

22 days taft month, 164,500 1,565,000 236,000 516,000 923,000 

3. Comparison loith same period at this time last year. 
Ekoeipts. Flour. Wheat. Com. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1867....154.000 159.000 141,000 3,890 54,000 51,000 

24 days 1866....167,500 9,800 58,000 4,100 134,000 117,000 

Sales. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 

26 days 1807. 278,000 1,040,000 2,914,000 596.000 709,000 

24 days 1S6G. 218,500 899,000 1,418,000 137,000 374,000 

3. Hxports fi'om New York., Jan. 1 to April 15; 

Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye, Oats. Barley. 

1867.114,888 82,742 1,981,639 127,28'3 78,5.35 753,520 

1866.283,495 109,467 1,824,243 125,263 566.000 . 

1865.353,290 155,701 129,749 141 21,302 ....... 

Gold has fluctuated considerably during the month. 
The extremes have been 132% and 1.3814. The warlike 
news from Europe has been the main cause of the rise. 
The latest advices thence have been of a more pacific 
tenor, and the drift of gold has been downward. The 

price on Monday, the 15th of April, was 135_Brcad- 

Btufi’s have been in much more demand, for home use, 
shipment, and on speculative account, and, ■with light 
receipts, prices have favored sellers decidedly. The most 
active foreign call has been for com, which has been 
quite excited and variable through the month. The mill¬ 
ing demand has been good at buoyant rates. Eye has 
advanced materially. Barley has been almost out of sea¬ 
son. There have 'been considerable arrivals of flour and 
wheat from California during the month, which have met 
with a more ready market at more remunerative prices. 
Our millers have about overcome their prejudices against 
California wheat, and are buying quite freely at the high¬ 
est ruling prices.There has been a fair degree of ac¬ 

tivity in provisions, at, however, irregular prices, most 
articles in the line closing heavily....Cotton has been 


decidedly depressed, by liberal receipts, and adverse 
foreign news. The demand for it has been quite mod¬ 
erate_Wool has been rather lightly dealt in at the im¬ 

proved prices noticed in our last... .In other agricultural 
products business has been restricted, and prices have 
been unsettled. 

Cur.RBNT Wholesale Pbices. 

March 15. April 15. 


Peiob of Gol-d. 134% 135 

TPr/^iir* Ci-i 4-pv 


Flour—S uper to Extra State $8 60 

@12 40 1 

S10 25 

@1.3 60 

Super to Extra Southern_ 

10 30 

@16 50 

12 00 

@17 75 

Extra Western. 

10 00 

@16 50 

11 60 

@18 75 

Extra Genesee. 

12 00 

@14 .50 

13 65 

@15 75 

Superfine Western. 

8 05 

@10 15 

10 25 

@11 45 

Eye Flour. 

6 80 

@ 8 00 

7 90 

® 8 75 

Corn Meal. 

4 90 

@ 5 .50 

5 25 

@ 6 25 

Wheat—A ll kinds of White. 

2 90 

@ 3 25 

3 10 

@ 3 45 

All kinds of Eed and Amber. 

2 00 

@ 3 10 

2 35 

@ 3 35 

Corn—Y ellow. 

1 11 

@ 1 14 

1 26 

@ 1 32 

Mixed. 

1 13 

® 1 15 

1 29 

@ 1 31 

Oats—W estern. 

62 

® 60 

72 

@ 75 

State. 

70 

@ 72 

78 

@ 79 

Eye.. 

1 20 

@ 1 35 

1 50 

@ 1 63 

Barley . 

85 

@ 1 25 

80 

® 1 22 

Hay—B ale 100 a. 

1 45 

@ 1 85 

1 50 

@ 1 90 

Loose. 

1 50 

® 1 95 

1 55 

® 1 95 

Straw, 100 a. 

1 20 

@ 1 60 

1 15 

® 1 35 

Cotton—M iddlinjrs, ft a_ 

30 

® 8134 

27 

@ 2834 

Hops—C rop of 1866, ^ a. 

35 

@ 70 

SO 

@ 65 

Feathers—L ive Geese, ^ a. 

78 

@ 95 

75 

® 85 

Seed—C lOA'-er, a . 

1234® 143i 

17 

® 18 

Timothy, bushel. 

'6 b5 

@ 4 00 

.8 70 

@ 4 00 

Flax. bushel. 

2 80 

@ 3 00 

2 8;. 

@ 3 00 

Sugar-B roAvn, a . 

934® 1234 

9¥@ 12% 

Molasses. Cuba, ?igl. ... 

43 

@ 55 

49 

@ 5i3<; 

Coffee-E io,(Gold price)® a 

153^® 19 

16 

@ 1934 

Tobacco, Kentucky, &c.. ®a. 

4%® 22 

43i® 22 

Seed Leaf, ® a. 

3 

® 65 

3 

@ 6o 

Wool—D omestic Fleece,® a. 

40 

@ 70 

40 

@ 70 

Domestic, pulled, ® a. 

30 

@ 58 

30 

® 58 

California. uuAvashed,. 

22 

® 42 

22 

@ 42 

Tallow, ® a . 

lOV® 113^ 

1134® 11% 

Oil CaKe— ® ton. 


@.55 00 

48 00 

@.52 00 

Fork— Mess, ® barrel. 

14 00 

@22 50 

22 00 

@23 95 

Prime, ® barrel. 

17 00 

@18 00 

19 00 

@19 25 

Beef— Plain mess. 

12 00 

@18 00 

12 00 

@18 00 

Lard, in barrels, ® a. 

12 

@ 133f 

1234® 1334 

Butter— Western, ® a. 

12 

@ 32 

11 

@ 28 

State, ® a. 

25 

@ 45 

20 

@ 40 

Cheese... 

10 

@ 20 

10 

@ 18 

Beans—® bushel. 

2 75 

@ 3 50 

2 '25 

@ 3 70 

Peas— Canada. ® bushel. 

1 40 

@ 1 50 

1 35 

@ 1 40 

Eggs- Fresh, ® dozen. 

26 

@ 29 

23 

@ 26 

Poultry— Fowls, ® a. 

17 

@ 22 

18 

® 22 

TurkeA's, ®a. 

20 

@ 24 

24 

@ 25 

Potatoes— Mercers, ® bbl... 

3 00 

® 3 25 

3 50 

® 3 75 

Peacli BIoavs, ® barrel . 

2 25 

@ 3 75 

2 75 

@ 3 00 

Potatoes— Buckeye, ® bbl.. 

2 00 

@ 2 25 

2 00 

@ 2 50 

Apples—® barrel . 

3 50 

@ 7 50 

3 50 

® 7 50 

Cranberries, ® barrel . 

17 00 

@22 00 

12 00 

@20 00 


New Yorlc SLiive Stoclc Msirkets.— 

The supply during the past four weeks has been fair 
for the season, as is shown in the following table: 


WEEK ENDING. 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

March 19. 


75 

1,005 

11..5.59 

14,233 

March 26. 


89 

906 

13.810 

14,350 

April 2. 


93 

1.216 

17,023 

14,609 

April 9.. 

....4,704 

79 

1,604 

10,937 

16,153 

Total in four Weeks. 

...19,035 

336 

4,731 

53,329 

59,410 

Aver an e per Week... 

... 4,759 

84 

1,183 

13,332 

14,352 

do. do. last Month. 

... 5.096 

76 

625 

14,211 

14,950 

do. do. prev's Month. 4,737 

62 

510 

19,753 

11,345 

Averane per Week, 1866..5,718 

94 

1,200 

20,000 

13.000 

do. do. do. 1865... 


118 

1,.500 

16,091 

11,0-23 

do. do. do. 1864... 

... 5,161 

145 

1,511 

15,315 

12,676 

do. do. do. 1863... 


129 

694 

9,941 

21,670 

Total in 1866 . 

..298,880 

4,885 

62,420 

1,040,000 

67.2,000 

Total in 1865. 


6,161 

77,991 

836,783 

573.197 

Total in 1864. 

..267,609 

7,003 

75,0'21 

782,462 

600,270 

Total in 18.63. 

. .264,091 

0,470 

35,709 

519,316 

1,101,617 


The Lenten season extending over the past fonr -weeks 
has diminished the consumption of beef, so that the sup¬ 
ply, though moderate, has generally been equal to the 
demand.... Beef Cattle were a little higher the flrst 
of April, and remain a trifle above onr previous quota¬ 
tions, the present rates being equivalent to 17V2C.@.18c. 

Ib., dressed weight, for the few of the best or extra 
cattle ; 16i£c.(^1714c. for flrst quality ; 16c.@15c. for me¬ 
dium grades, and 14c.@.1214c. for inferior to very poor... 
Milch Cows are very slow of sale now, and it does 
not pay to send them here. Very good cows seldom 
bring over $75(^$80, calf included, though occasional 
extra or fancy cows sell at $90@,$100 and upward; com¬ 
mon to poor range from $70 to $50, according to quality. 

_Veal Calves are coming in freely, live, and “hog- 

dressed,” that is, with head, feet, and entrails removed, 
hut the skin left on most of the carcass. Live range 
from 12c. ^ lb. live weight, for the best or- extras, down 

to 7c. for the worst_ Sheep and harnhs have not 

been very plentiful, but prices are a little lower than one 
month ago, the latest sales being at 9%c.(^10c. ^ lb, live 
weight for extras, 9c.@9%c. for flrst quality, and fl-om 
that down to 7c.@7%c. for poor. Senne sheared sheep, 
and a few lambs have appeared, but not in quantity 
enough to establish a price.... hive Hog's have been 
abundant for the demand, most of the time, and prices 
have not varied much during a month; the latest sales 
range between 7i4c.@8c. ^ lb. live weight, for good, and 
7c.@6%c, for poor, rough lots, 



Take Notice J All Siil>sci*iptioiis 
heglu with tlte Voliiiae, unless otherwise desired 
and specifled when subscribing. All subscriptions re¬ 
ceived up to Juue 15th are entered down for the entire 
volume, and the numbers from January 1st are forwarded, 
We keep on hand, or print from oiir electrotype plates, as 
needed, the entire nnndiers of the volinnu*, to supply to 


new subscribers, and to others desiring them. Subscrip¬ 
tions received after June 15th, begin at the middle of the 
volume, unless otherwise desired or specified. 



Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space dsewhere. 

€rood Hall' Hollar Easily Earned. 

—The special premiums oflered by the Publishers on 
page 1G5, are worthy of attention. The Annuals are rich¬ 
ly worth their price, (50 cents), and almost everybody 
can each find at least one more who may, with a little 
explanation, be convinced that it will he for his or her 
interest and profit to take the Agriculturist for the present 
year.—The Annuals are not only useful now, hut they null 
grow increasingly so from year to year as the series goes 
on. It is designed to make these works so beautiful and 
valuable that they will he indispensihle to every family. 

^Ve Commend tlie Experience of n 

Subscriber, as detailed under the head “ Two Months” 
on page 165, to the attention of others. What one man 
has done, many others can do. 

Ans5vcrs to Coi’respondents. — We 

are not under olMgaiions to answer any questions, hut be¬ 
ing rather good-natured,'we prefer to do it,and do it when 
we can, and it is a pleasure to assist our friends when it 
is possible to do so. Many letters go unanswered for vari¬ 
ous reasons, and the great numbers to 'which we do reply 
are written by the editors, away from the office in time 
that properly belongs to them for other uses. When one 
writes us a letter upon a matter that is solely for his o-wn 
benefit, and in a few days after demands “ an explana¬ 
tion ” why his flrst is unanswered, we submit that it is 
pushing good nature. Will our friends understand that 
we answer all that we can as fast as we can, and that no 
one is willingly neglected. We show some preferences 
though: a letter with prepaid postage is like''y to he 
taken up before an unpaid one. Inquiries, where to buy 
seeds, plants, or any other thing already advertised in onr 
columns, are not answered. Inquiries, about “ doc¬ 
tors,” are not answered. Those who ask us questions 
involving the writing of a full volume in reply—like a 
Brooklyn correspondent who asks us to write to him di¬ 
rections to propagate and cultivate small fruits—we must 
pass by. Those who ask advice in matters totally un¬ 
connected with the objects of our paper—such as desiring 
ns to advocate the construction of a certain railroad, etc., 
must go unanswered, as must requests for seeds, grafts, 
and the like. With a hundred letters before him, all 
reasonable persons will see that one must make some 
discrimination. Do not send more than money or 
stamps enough to cover the return postage—it only makes 
us trouble ; and Ave can’t ho hired for 25 cents to Avrite a 
letter. So much for replies by mail. 

As to replies in the paper: the first choice is for those 
of genet'ol interest. Next, those that have hut one sub¬ 
ject. Don’t mix Agriculture, Horticulture, Household, 
etc., all on one page—at least separate them by a space so 
that they can be cut apart and distributed to the editors. 

Again, please always put the name on the letter, Avhich 
will not be used if some other signature or initials are 
given. It often happens, that inquiries arc made Avbich 
are of interest to the Avriter and to no one else—such as 
those in a Taunton, Mass., letter, inquiring about distin¬ 
guished botanists and others. We have not space foi 
sneh matters in the paper, but Avonld gladly reply by let¬ 
ter did Ave knoAV the Avriter’s address, Avhich is not given. 

N. B.—A great many letters are ansAverod in the 
“ Notes about Work.” All the necessary points in about 
fifty letters are covered in this AAny in the present issue. 
We try to have these in niiud in making up this portion 
of the paper, Avhich is aht^ays ncAvly Avritten. Continue 
to ask us questions, then, and believe that no sensible 
one is unconsidered or neglected because there is no per¬ 
sonal ansAver by “ return mail,” or in “ next month’s 
Basket.” Wo cannot Avrite on every subject in every paper, 

Crreat Sale ofUiacliess and Oxford 
Shorthorns. — Mr. Samuel Thorn, of Thorndale, 
Duchess Co., N. Y., has recently sold to Mr. James O, 
Sheldon, of Geneva, N. Y., his entire herd of Shorthorns, 
Avith the exception of tAVO hulls, the 6th and 12th Dukes 
of Thorndale. This sale is the largest ever made of ani¬ 
mals of the Oxford-Dirchess tribe, the number sold, old 
and young, being 40, and the aA’erage price paid $1,000 a 
head, Mr, Thorne’s reputation as a careful, discreet, and 
snccespfiil breeder, is knoAvn Avherever this most favorite 
family of S})Qpthqrns, (the Duchesses,) is admired, and in 
the regard Pf bptli Anierican and English breeders, this 
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AMEllTCIAN AOmcrJiyrURIS'^ 


herd has lou»f .itood fon-mo?4t amons thosa of American 
Shortlioms, ^Ir. bhdduii has h4't*n for some years form- 
in" a herd of Duchess of Oxfortls, which bears a most 
excellent reputation, and with this addition to it, becomes 
the owner of more fine animals of these families than any 
other breeder in the world. 

Ohujjc <>j-an«o.—An article on this was 
crowded out. lu brief wo can answer many questions 
about stsrtiu" the plants.—Soak the seeds 5 or G days in 
blood-warm water, chan'.;ins; each day. Don’t cook the 
secils, as our Delaware filend did. Then keep the seeds 
damp, and in a warm place, until they sprout, stirring 
now and then to prevent heating. Sow in well prejjared 
soil; row*, a ftMJt apart; cover an inch deep and roll; 
keep Well weeded, and thlu where too crowded. 



A Ciiootl Repeating S1iot-js:nn. —This, 
long a desideratum, seems now to have been accomplish¬ 
ed, and the favorite double-barreled fowling piece seems 
to bo doomed. This engraving represents lioper's I2e- 
ptaUiuj Shol-yvn, mauafactured at .\mhcrst. Mass., uuder 
the supervl.siou of Mr. CrM. Spencer, wliose name is 
world-famous as the inventor of the repeating rifle, the 
terrible seven-shooter of our mounted riflemen. This 
gun is light and handy, very neatly made, stn)ng and 
accurate, a.s we judge from careful iuspectioii, and from 
examination of several sheets of jwiper, shot at, at diller- 
ent distances. Metallic cartridges, using the common cap, 
arc loaded before hand and inserted, four at a time in the 
magazine. The cartridge cases are light, of steel, aud 
may he u.scd many times without perceptible wear, and 
a large number, ready charged, bo oouvenienUy carried. 

Amoi'icun I*omolog:y — .Ipplcst. — 

Doctor Warder’s book is now before the public, and will 
receive the attention it deserves. It is in fact tl»c only 
work where the newer fniits can be found, and will mark 
an era in pomological literature, in importance second 
only to the appearance of Downing’s work, over 30 years 
ago. The catalogue of ail the recorded varieties occui)ies 
5J6 pages, and condeuses a wonderful amouut of informa¬ 
tion in a very small space. One can sec at a glance tlic 
origin, shape, color, quality, season, etc., of any of the 
many hundreds of apples there enumerated. M'e trust 
that the work will meet with a welcome that will encour¬ 
age its author to bring out his vast accumulation of mate¬ 
rials upon other fruits at once. A handsome volume of 
7-11 pages. IJy mail $3. 

Sundry IIuml»uflf«.—Since our la.«t wc 
have received about 200 letters from ditferent parts of 
the country with swindling schemes and circulars, and 
accounts of impositions and cheating by the humbug 
operators. Many of these refer to parties described in 
this journal last month and previously. Others arc con¬ 
cerning parties who have merely changed their places 
and names. Very many of these letters ask responses by 
mail, but the number is so large that It is out of the 
question to write to the half of them. Some ask the re¬ 
turn of tlrkeU, &e., that they have previously fonvardcd; 
but this is not practicable. We have thousands of such 
tickets, and cannot afford time to hunt up any i^rticular 
man’s docurai-nt, unless it be of 8i)cclal importance. 
I.,ook for our cxi>osure8 in past numbers before writing. 
Remember that if we do not reply to any inqnlrj', 
cither by letter or in a following number, it is an in¬ 
dication that the parties inquired about are cither swiiul- 
lers, or at best of doubtful character. This response 
must answer for many letters asking replies, but wliich 
we r^iot take time to respond to by letter... Wc mention 
a few hew nam»-», reserx ing others for more time and room 
than we now have, and others for further investigation.... 
We say, unheslUtlngly, that, without exception, every 
“ gift enterprise ” now before the country is a fraud, and 
that the investors in them will find it so in 0,909 cases out 
of every 10,000. Wc have accounts of more than fifty 
sneh gift enteri>riscs now under way in various places. 
The soldiers’, wldo^vs’and orphans’ “S 3 ^pathy schemes 
arc by far the nM>st numerous. They literally “ steal the 
livery of heaven to serve the devil ’’—that is their own 
pockets.. .A. T). Jtowman <fe Co., (Van Alien,) wc refer 
to liere, not to pronounce them humbugs, but to say the 
use of Mr. Judd’s name on their circulars os reference was 
wholly unnuthori/s'd, and wonld have been refused if 
asked for. Mr. J. does not indorse anything whicli ho has 
not examined with the greatest care, and even then ho 

aims to avoid being nnnoyctl with a multitude of letters 
of inquiry ns to the genuineness of any and ever/claimed 

indorsement, by refusing bis sigimture.-The “ ink 

pmvder ’’ was submitted by us to a good chemist, and re¬ 
ported “ to answer for common writing purimses, l)ut not 


permanent in its cliaractcr,” aud ids advertisement 

wa.s therefore declined.“ A/itwes.’’— We publish a 

multiplicity of names of swindlers, but the operators are 
comparatively few in number, and they cliango their 
“ business ’’ Anns and names at convenience, and often 
nin several names and places at the siime time. In our 
culls upon the swindling gentry in various disguises, per¬ 
sonally and by proxy, the santo individual will ou succcs- 
Bivo days turu up in several localities. For illustration, 
an old post-oflice clerk, whoso real name is, or was, 
Thomas Fletcher, afterwards was employed in a provost 
marshal’s otUce; again he appeared as “Wlutinan & 
Co.’’; anon as D. H. Kellum & Co., etc., etc. After hav¬ 
ing tried various other names until they became too well 
known, he 4utely took up ids own again....A Masonic 
Gift Scheme. —Geo. W. Holmes & Co., are trying to pur- 
suade all good Masons to send them $;J00,000 for as many 
tickets, promising chances at $10 siik liats, $75 plated 
tea sets, $1,500 pianos, $->2,000 house, etc., etc., reckoned 
at $200,000 In all, and costing jierliaps half as much. 
Tlicy.don’t tell how much is to go to a “ Ilall and Asylum 
fund,’’ and leave tlic “ time and place of distribution to be 
hereafter named.’’ No intelligent Mason will bite at this 
bait ....Xursenj Gift.—Smhh Whittier, dating at Chicago, 
says he has “ lost the head of his family,” (he ought to 
lose Ids own hcatl,) and wants 50,000 farmers and others 
to console him by sending in $100,000 at $2 each, and 
promises to give them a chance—a fifty-thousandth chance 
—to draw his wonderful fruit farm of acres, somewhere 
in SL Joseph, Mich.—he don’t tell exactly where. Plenty 
of other widowers would like a similar consolation. Go 
to digging, Smith Wldttlcr, and not try to humbug honest 
people out of their liard earned dollars by your big pic¬ 
ture and great promises. . .Sam'l BeclUold & Co Phil- 
adelplda, ask people to scud them $2 each for a sol¬ 
diers’ orphans’ home, ofTering in return $2 pictures, and a 
bonus of about li'alf a million dollars worth of gifts. That 
may do to catch very “ green-homs,” hut not anybody 
else. Before investing for charity’s sake, better write to 
Jay Cooke & Co., and ask them if tlie reference to Geo. 

A. Cooke is allowed, or worth anything if allowed_ 

Of Gift Enterprises, the meanest are tliosc tliat solicit 
patronage ostensibly to aid soldiers, or their widows, aud 
orphans. A score or more of them arc now operating. 
Among others, Tudor, Gates & Co., of Mulberry, O., alias 
Cincinnati, give the pretended full indorsement of 
Governors, members of Congress, etc. None but very 
foolish people will pay $1 for one chance in 300,000 of 
drawing a valuable prize, even if sure tliat $-250,000 worth 
is to be drawn for. When one wishes to aid soldiers and 
their families, better send the whole money to responsible 
jiartics, and not let the ticket operators pocket three- 
fourths or nine-tenths of the money paid in to them — 
The Association" oiicT 12 silver spoons for $3 

in currency, and to throw in gift tickets for watches and 
other articles, “ marked ” from $250.00 to $2.00 each. 
Very tiny silver spoons they would be at $3 for 12, to say 
nothing of the “ gifts.” Lead spoons, very thinly plated 
with silver, can be bought for a trifle, and are worth no 
more. Where do the green-horns live who keep such en- 
tenmscs ngoln""!... .Lotteries.—T. J. Furniss, of Cedar 
street. New York, like many others, pretends to assure a 
great many people of his ability to send them valuable 
prizes. Let cverj-hody having an itclilng to try these fel¬ 
lows, remember, Ist, that if they can pick out lucky num¬ 
bers, then the whole lottery is in every way a swindle, 
and you will he surely sw-indled 5 2d, that if conducted 
fairly the pretended agent is a liar, and will cheat you ; 
3d, that if lie had the ability to select lucky numbers, he 
would surely keep them himself, for he would make far 
more thus tlian by the commissions he could hope for 
from any cu.stomcrs you could possibly send ; 4tli, that at 
least nin6 in every ten of these lottery “ agents ” keep 
every dime sent them, and you can never find them or 
get a word from them; and, finally, that all lotteries are 
unfair swindles, however regularly conducted, because of 
every $5 paid in, the managers and agents pocket ft-om 
$.3 to $4, and leave only $1 to $2 to be drawi for by tlic 
tickets.. .Frank, Mass & Co.,WiHiam-Bt., and J.E.Brcnnan 
& Co., Nassau-st., are match swindlers with T. J. Furniss. 
.... Beware of New Tea Companies. Tlic so-called “Great 
American Tea Company,” 31 & 3-3 Vcscy st., advertised 
in our columns, though doing an immense business .all 
over tlie country, lias not even been complained of to us 
more than two or three times in as many years. On this 
account, as well as for other reasons wc have previously 
sUted, wc believe general satisfaction is given to their 
customers. But stimulated hy their success, scvcnil of the 
swindling fraternity have started or protend to have started 
other " Tea Companies,”-some copying very nearly the 
advertisements, etc., of the old company. Some of these 
we know to ho humbugs, (one was noted last month,) 
aud as to otlicrs wc have not evidence sufficient to war¬ 
rant us in admitting tlicir advertisements... Every man 
offering watches, jewelr)’, ticket is to he careftil y 

avoided. Nine out of ten of the most plausible of these, 
fellows will send nothing for your money, and not one 


in a liundred will give you your money’s worth.. ..Every 
stealer qf morals, modesty, aud virtue, will he quite likely 
to steal your money if sent to him. These fellows know 
you will not make a fuss about money sent for immodest 
or immoral hooks and instruments, and they will keep’ it 
and send nothing, unless pretty sure of making a bigger 

liaul afterwards - Plants,etc. — Don’t spend your money, 

time, and soil, on any of the wonderful foreign corns’ 
seeds, plants, etc., that just now turns up exclusively in 
the hands of some one individual. Egyptian corn, 
Dourah corn, etc., which were tried and condemned years 
ago, are “up” for speculation again....Want of space 
compels us to stop here, leaving about 50 letters un¬ 
answered—hut they arc all humbugs , so don’t be troubled 

about losing some great moneymaking chance.Sec 

last moutli’s exposures for sundry names in these letters. 
.... 1 *. ^.—Harris Brothers, ot Boston, received some¬ 
thing towards tlieir just deserts in the Superior Court on 
April 15th, viz.: a fine of $14,000 ($7000 each).—Good 
for Boston : Now let N. Y. City take hold of her lottery 
and “gift enterprise” swindlers. 

Ml*. .IsKltl mot mm Oflicc-Seelfer.— 

The following appeared in a New York daily morning 
paper ou April 4th : “ Office Seekers. —The halls and 
ante-rooms of the E.xecutive Mansion were literally 
blocked to-day hy tlie crowds of office-seekers. The 
crowd exceeded anything of the kind for months past. 
The President was almost exhausted by 3 p. m., and not 
one-third liad obtained interviews. Orange Jiidd, the 
publisher of the Agiiculturist, and Horace Capron, of Il¬ 
linois, are prominent candidates for the position of Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture. The President is determined 

to remove Newton.”-Similar telegi-ams have appeared 

in many other joimials. From the above, it would ap¬ 
pear that Mr. Judd was one of the “crowd” of candi¬ 
dates knocking at the Presidential door for office. We 
take the liberty to say that so far from this being the case, 
he was quietly at home looking after his gardeners and 
builders, and entirely ignorant of any efforts making, or 
to he made hy anybody, to get him into office, nolens 
volens. Tlie Agriculturist “ Office,” with its half million 
of patrons and friends, is abundantly satisfactory so far 
as position, usefulness, and pay arc concerned. In 
short, ho is not an aspirant to any Government office. 

'Worse tlimm lliimi1>mg;.—The Murder of 
the unborn, is beginning to attract, in some degree, the 
attention which its great importance imperatively de¬ 
mands. The prevalence and recent great increase of this 
crime, the general ignorance as to its criminality, and of its 
terrible consequences upon the guilty actors themselves, 
forbid longer silence on the part of medical men, minis¬ 
ters and editors, wlio liavc until now feared lest public ef¬ 
fort should make known and increase an evil which it 
aimed to diminish. Dr. Storer’s Essay, “Why Not,” 
published hy Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, should 
be in the hands of every Physician, Clergyman, Editor, 
and of all other intelligent persons of cither sex, in 
tlie country. (Price 50 cts.) Dr. Todd recently furnished 
an article on the subject to the Congregationalist, at Bos¬ 
ton, and wc hear he is preparing a longer essay for publi¬ 
cation. The Christian Advocate, of New York, also pub¬ 
lished an article from an intelligent lady, entitled: “ Fash¬ 
ionable ilurder.” The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
of Chicago, Ill., of March 13, devoted 7!-^ editorial col¬ 
umns to a bold and outspoken discussion of die subject, 
which is being copied at the West, and is worthily a\i aken- 
ing much attention. We learn that one of the editors. 
Rev. Arthur Edwards, Chicago, is preparing a cheap Pam¬ 
phlet or Tract designed for extensive circulation.^ 'We 
wrote somewhat sharply on one phase of the subject— 
the medical advertisements—in May, last year, and we are 
very glad to see these further efforts to check a wide 
spread, growing, and terrible evil—crime 1 It behooves 
every woman—every man indeed—to become enlightened 

upon this subject.-Wliat shall we say of those 

jounials, even such papers as claim and find admission 
into the best families, that yet, for the sake of die money 
consideration, dally spread before their readers the 
advertisements of such monsters-such murderers-as 
Rcstell, Mauriceau, and many others, who offer their ser¬ 
vices and medicines to all, married and unmarried, and 
promise for a small consideration to assist them not only 
to the most criminal deeds, hut to the almost certain dc- 
stmetion of their own future health and happiness—very 
often of their lives. If die publisliers of such journals 
lack the conscience or die intelligence required to reject 
these advertisements, tlicir sheets should be banished 
from the houseliold by every one who would not nurse a 
viper in his domestic circle.—An editor, with whom we 
recently rcmonsti-atcd, excused himself by pleading ig¬ 
norance of the character of an advertisement. Any edi¬ 
tor so simple or ignorant as not to know the intent of 
adwrdsements “to remove irregularities from whatever 
cause,” “monthly pills,” etc., aud the like, has wofully 
inistaken his calling as an enlightener of the public. 
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Woodlesi Koxes lov Kiitter. 

—W. B. Guernsey, of Norwich, N. Y., has brought to our 
notice an apparently excellent device for marketing but¬ 
ter in small packages. Two round boxes of equal hight, 
made of maple veneer with maple heads, very light and 
strong, flt together almost air-tight, one forming the box, 
the other the cover. They are protected by a tasteless in¬ 
odorous varnish, and butter, being packed in them when 
made, and filling them completely, is said to keep as well 
or better than in firkins ; and the cost is about the same, 
pound for pound. These, if they will work, will aiford a 
most profitable means for marketing butter, both for the 
producer and consumer. We shall test and report. 

A Winter of* Snows.—Wisliing to pre¬ 
serve some record of the remarkable winter just past, we 
requested Prof. O. W. Morris, of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, N. Y., to give us the data. Prof. M. is an accu¬ 
rate meteorological observer, and has charge of one of 
the stations of the Smithsonian Institute: — “Farmers 
generally predict good crops when the snow falls early, 
and the ground is covered by it during the winter, wheth¬ 
er the same snow continues or melts, and is followed by 
other falls. The ground has been covered nearly all the 
time since the first of any depth came, and it had suffered 
but little from freezing and thawing. The popular say¬ 
ing, ‘ That there will be as many snow storms as the date 
indicated in the month when the first falls,’ is not borne 
out in this winter, for it first fell on the 22d November, 
and there have been 26 distinct times when snow has fall¬ 
en. The quantity is very much more than common, as 
the aggregate is 6 feet and 10 inches. The weather for 
this latitude has also been unusually cold, the thermome¬ 
ter on one morning fell to 13 degrees below zero, and a 
longer continuance of cold weather also; for, in Jan., 
there were IT mornings that the thermometer was below 
freezing point. We have also had very high winds, do¬ 
ing much damage on the sea, and also on the land. Last 
year, our first thunder storm occurred on the 21st April; 
but this year, we had very heavy thunder and vivid light¬ 
ning on the 2d of February, and again on the 9th.” 

Hydraulic Rams deliver at nsual bights 
about one-seventh to one-eighth the amount of water re¬ 
quired to run them. They cost from $8 (for a ram adapt¬ 
ed to a brook furnishing 3 quarts to 2 gallons of water 
per minute—having a 5^-inch drive-pipe, and %-inch dis¬ 
charge), to $150, (for one adapted to a flow of 25 to 75 
f;-allons per minute, having a 4-inch drive-pipe and 2-inch 
discharge). Water rams are applied to raising water for 
the purposes of supplying dwellings and stock-yards, gar¬ 
dens, etc.; for irrigation, ornamental fountains, etc., etc., 
and when well set, require little care. They may be sup¬ 
plied by piumbers generally; Douglas’ is esteemed. 

Tlie American Homological Soci¬ 
ety. —We have space for only the following portions of 
the circular :—The undersigned give notice that its Elev¬ 
enth Session will commence in the City of St. Louis, Mo., 
on Wednesday, Sept, 11th, at 11 o’clock, A. M., at Mer¬ 
cantile Library Hall, and will continue several days. All 
Horticultural, Pomological, Agricultural, and other 
kindred institutions in the United States and British 
Provinces, are invited to send delegations as large as they 
may deem expedient; and all other persons interested in 
the cultivation of fruits are invited to be present and take 
seats in the Convention. 

Among the prominent subjects which will come before 
the Society at this session, will be that of the revision of 
the Society’s Catalogue of Fruits. The several State 
Pomological and Horticultural Associations are requested 
to compile lists for their own States or Districts, and for¬ 
ward them, at as early a day as possible, to P. Barry, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Chairman of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Cataiogue. 

Members and deiegates are requested to contribute 
specimens of the fruits of their respective districts, and 
to communicate in regard to them whatever may aid in 
promoting the objects of the Society and the science of 
American Pomology; and as the fruits of the South and 
Southwest will then have attained their size, it is desir¬ 
able that a grand display from these sections be made. 

Each contributor is requested to come prepared with a 
complete list of his coliection, and to present the same 
with his fruits, that a report of all the varieties entered 
may be submitted to the meeting as soon as practicable. 

Packages of fruits, with the name of the contributor, 
may be addressed as follows; “ American Pomological So¬ 
ciety,” care of C. M. Saxton, corner Fifth and Walnut 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Mabshall P. Wildeb, Pres’t. 

James Vick, Sec’y. 

Still Anotliei*. —New Agricultural papers 
multiply BO rapidly of late that we can hardly keep the 
run of them. The latest accession to the ranks is the 
New England Homestead, a 16 page monthly, published 
by Henry M. Burt & Co., at Northampton, Mass. A tak¬ 
ing title, and a good looking and cleverly edited sheet. 


The editors in their first issue show a virtue that we com¬ 
mend to others much longer in the harness—when they 
quote, they give full credit for articles taken from other 
journals. It starts with our good wishes. 

SlioweT'S of Brimstone.— C. Wade, of 
Todd County, Kentucky, sends a sample of a yellow sub¬ 
stance that fell with a rain on the 11th of March. It is a 
pale, sulphur colored powder, and its appearance some¬ 
what alarmed some persons, though Mr. W. rightly con¬ 
jectures that it is the pollen 
of some kind of a flower. A 
glance at a portion under the 
microscope at once showed 
it to be the pollen of some 
pine. As this pollen is of a 
very peculiar shape, we give 
an illustration of its appear¬ 
ance under the microscope. 

It must be very early for the 
pines to be in blossom in 
Kentucky, and it would be 
interesting to know how far the winds had carried it. This 
phenomenon has been noticed many times before. Many 
years ago a copious shower of it fell in Troy, N. Y., 
and caused great alarm among a certain class. Showers 
of brimstone, blood, and the like, soon lose their mys¬ 
tery under the microscope. 

Xlie American Fruit Caltairist, by 

John J. Thomas; New York; William Wood & Co.— 
There are a few people—just a few—whose writings we 
feel safe in recommending, without even seeing them, 
and John J. Thomas is one of these. But we 
think too highly of the author to pass his book by 
without an examination, and after a perusal we are 
able to commend it as one of the most useful of the 
recent additions to horticultural literature. Many horti¬ 
cultural books are ground out by the job, but this is not of 
that kind; the author knows just what he is writing 
about, and puts that knowledge in so plain and pleasant 
a way that others can benefit by it. As the scope of the 
book includes all kinds of fruit, the author does not at¬ 
tempt too much with any, but gives the leading varieties 
of each, and directions for their propagation and culture. 
The book contains 511 pages, produced in handsome 
style, and liberally illustrated. We can send it by mail, 
at publishers’ price—$3. 

CJravel-wall (Concrete) Honseis— 
OableiS.—Aliquis will find no difficulty in putting up 
gables of concrete, if he will make large bricks, the width 
of the wall and twice as long, of the concrete, and lay 
them up like a flight of steps on each side. They may 
be made rectangular or with one end beveled at the de¬ 
sired angle for the roof. The wall between them may be 
laid up in concrete the same as the walls of the building. 



Xlie Roller lAIiilHetrec — illustrated 
herewith, is a simple and effective device for preventing 
injury to trees, when plowing among them. Its working 
can be readily seen by the figure. It is patented by a 
subscriber to the Amei'ican AgricuUui'ist. 

Hog: Xaw in Conaecticat. —A cor¬ 
respondent informs us, that the dog law in the above 
state has been perfected so as to apply to the whole state 
without reference to town action. Dogs are registered, 
taxed, collared, and watched by select men. Outlawed 
dogs given over to death. Good, we are glad to hear it. 
Three cheers for the Nutmeg State, if she will only live 
up to the law. 

Hlasteriag- vs. ‘Weatlier-ljoard.iag:. 

—J. R. Chambers. If the plaster be made of cement, 
and good, clean, sharp sand, it will last for ages. Brick 
and stone buildings are finished in this way, and stand 
the weather. The American Building Block Company 
put up the walls of large buildings with an artificial stone, 
made of cement, sand and lime. Consult a builder. 

A Stra.wl>err' 3 r Fx]ti1>ition. will be 
held by the American Institute in New York in June— 
time not yet fixed. Liberal premiums are offered and a 
large show expected. Another will be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by Mr. Knox on June 12th and 13th, on which occasion 
we are sure that at least “ 700 Strawberries ” can be seen. 

Hoitltry Hatters. —^Wehave certainly been 
growing careless in neglecting poultry in this country. 
The prizes of our Agricultural Societies are given freely 
to unworthy subjects, and ignorance of their business is 
the rule and not the exception among poultry breeders; 


real “ fanciers” are rare, while those who take a fancy to 
keep a certain kind or kinds of ponlti-y, do so for a year 
or two and then neglect them. Worcester, Mass., sustains 
the only Poultry Club in the country; there maybe others, 
but they are very quiet. Poultry fanciers are those who 
breed, not for the sake of multiplying poultry, but for se¬ 
curing perfection in points of purity and excellence, and 
for improving upon the various breeds now known, and 
who are on the alert to introduce new and improved 
breeds. Such persons gain much by being associated, 
and we would be very glad to chronicle the formation of a 

New York: Poultry Club, which the following 
letter from an enthusiastic poultry breeder suggests : 

Messes. Editoes :—^Noticing an editorial suggestion iu 
the American Agriculturist, in reference to a poultry club, 

I wish you would again call attention to the matter. It 
seems hardly creditable to our great metropolis and neigh¬ 
boring cities that there is no association of the kind. 
Thousands of persons residing within fifty miles of the 
city are interested in poultry, and if these will only take 
an active interest in forming a club, it may be made not 
only a pleasure but a benefit to every one connected with 
it. We certainly need such a club here, and I, for one, 
will do all I can to further the object. Will any of your 
readers assist? If so, I hope to hear from them. 

Yours, A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl street. 

Importations. —A number of our prominent poul¬ 
try fanciers have been importing from England, Prance 
and Belgium quite extensively of late. Since the list 
published in the American Agricultural Annual was pre¬ 
pared, we hear of importations by Mr. Halsted, above 
named, of Crevecoeur, Houdan and La Pleche fowls; by 
Mr. Benj. Haines, Jr., of Elizabeth, N. J., of Crevecoeur, 
Golden-Pencilled and Silver-Spangled Hamburg, Gray and 
White Dorking, Silver-Pencilled and Black Poland, Gol¬ 
den and Silver Seabright, Game and Black African Ban¬ 
tam, and Black Spanish fowls, besides Rouen and Ayles¬ 
bury Ducks; by Mrs. Saunders, Brahma, Cochin, Gray 
Dorking, Houdan and Crevecoeur fowls, Toulouse Geese 
and Aylesbury Ducks ; by Capt. Singleton, Dark Brahma 
and Cochin China fowls. 

A New Corn Hropper.—A subscriber 
sends the following: Boys and men in dropping com 
often drop 20 or 
more grains where 5 
only are needed. I 
propose to obviate 
this by fastening a 
small cup, holding 
5 or 6 grains, on the 
thumb, and a flat piece on the fingers of a glove or 
mitten, as shown in the illustration. This is, of course, 
for planting on the small scale only. Enpatented. 

Ang^ora or Casliiiiere Ooats, 
Fleeces, etc. —We have many inquiries in regard to 
these interesting animals and their beautiful, silky fleeces, 
and shall endeavor to satisfy our readers as soon as we 
can satisfy ourselves. The animals are the subject of 
wild speculation at present, and what their economical 
value will be, when people sober down, it is hard to say. 
This much is certain; They are as hardy and easy to 
keep, probably as mischievous also, and may be made to 
yield as good milk, with proper selection and breeding, 
as the common milking goat. They have not, it is said, 
so strong an odor, and their flesh is claimed to be supe¬ 
rior,—these two propositions we will not vouch for. 
Their fleeces vary greatly in length and fineness. They 
are wonderfully silky and beautiful,—and just now fringes 
and tassels made from them are very fashionable. The 
hair, or wool, takes color easily, and may be woven into 
beautiful and durable fabrics. The demand now is 
chiefly for fancy-work, fringes, tassels, etc., and for the 
skins for muffs, tippets, and capes for ladies. The fleece 
is said to sell, in New York, Lowell, and wherever there 
is a demand, for $1 to $4 per pound, according to quality, 
but so far as we can learn, the demand is uncertain. We 
are glad to know that efforts are being made to introduce 
a stock of the very best animals that can be purchased in 
Asia, and also to introduce looms and foreign weavers. 

Xo Bring np Sandy Xand.— “J. C. 

M.” Yon have no clay, can get muck, and any “ hand 
manures ” which can be bought in New York market. 
Your best plan would probably be to cart muck as soon 
as the roads are settled; use this to increase your ma¬ 
nure heaps, compost it with shell lime, 10 bushels to the 
cord, plant corn with the manure compost, potatoes with 
the lime compost, with plaster and ashes when they first 
come up. Plow other land and sow 100 to 150 weight of 
Peruvian guano, to the acre; sow buckwheat and plow it 
in when in full blossom with a flat furrow; then put on 
50 bushels of lime to the acre, harrow, and sow buck¬ 
wheat again, (if before the first of August, sow corn or 
sorghum,) and plow under as soon as growth is checked 
by the frost. Clover will probably not take well on the 
soil now, but may be used as a green manure crop after 
this treatment, or on land after manuring and taking off 
a com or other crop. 
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<iSoiii;; to l^oitdoii, ef«*.— Sev¬ 

eral KiibKcrlbors in (llffiTout imrts of the country have 
from time to time astked about the methotls and expenses 
of 8011111!,' to the Exhibition at Paris this summer. There 
are many steamers advertised, but it is hanlly in our lino 
to 80 into |>articulars. In renuinbranco, however, of a 
most delightful voya 80 In the world-renowned “Great 
Eastern.” in ISIJS, without the least sca-slckucss or other 
discomfort, we can commend a voyage In her as a most 
desirable thing. This Leviathan of the deep has even 
bi-en greatly iinprovctl (not “ cn/rtri/ed,” as editors say), 
and will leave New York for Brest May 28 and July 9. 
(For circulars, etc., address Wells & Fargo's Express 
Comimny, New York City.) A railway extends through a 
beautiful part of France from Brest to Paris. First class 
fares to Brest are $100, $125 and $140 each in gold—the 
different rates depending upon the size and location of 
state rooms. Tliis fare includes all necessary expense on 
ship-boartl. Railroad fare flora Brest to Paris $7.50. 
This makes the trip to Paris, at present prices of gold, 
about $11-1, or $173, or $200 in our curre..cy. One may 
allow abtiut $5 a day in Paris for expenses, sight seeing, 
riding, etc., or $100 for twenty days. The round trip will 
therefore cost flora $400 to $500 currency, according to 
style of going, extras, etc. A $100 or more, taken along 
to u.sc In purchases, etc., if desired, will not come amiss. 

-When in Paris, one will want to nin over to London, 

which can be done by suveral routes, in 11 to 10 hours, 
and for $0 to $S in gold, according to the route and ac¬ 
commodations chosen. As much more will take one up 
through the heart of England to Liverpool.—Another 
very pleasant, short trip, for one pressed for time, is 
to go from Paris to Lyons; thence to Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land—a romantic ride up into or among the Alps—; thence 
to Frankfort, Germany, diverging to Strasburg if time 
serves; thence to Mayence; thence down the most inter¬ 
esting portion of the Rhine by steamer to Cologne ; thence 
to Bm-sels; thence to Paris, or to London via Ostend. 
We give partly fhjin memory, and partly from our notes 
made in passing over portions of the route in 1862, an ap¬ 
proximate table of the distances, first and second class 
fares (the latter about equal to our first class cars), in gold, 
and the through time by express trains, not allowing for 
stopping to rest or for sight seeing. Starting from Paris : 


Paiiis 

imes. 

Hours. 

Ist Class. 

id Class. 

To Lyons. 

To Geneva. 

. Sir, 

11 

$11.00 

$8.00 

. 100 

5 

3.50 

2.50 

To Frankfort... 

. 31.3 

16 

9.00 

6.50 

To Maycnce.... 

. 21 

1 

80 

50 

To Cologne.... 

. 127 

10 

2.00 

1.50 

To Brussels ... 

. 150 

8 

5.00 

4.00 

To Paris. 

. *215 

10 

7.00 

5.50 

Or to Loudon.. 

. 210 

11 

10.00 

7.50 


^^lo\v Torture at llie Staclf. — An 

“ Iowa Farmer ’’ should cypher on the problem of the 
cost of fattening steers in the field rather than in the bam 
in the winter. One third of the food at^castgocs to keep 
up animal heat, and is wasted. Com is cheap in Iowa, 
but is it cheaper than boards ? In the East, store cattle 
and cows have little to eat except com stalks, straw and 
hay, and this often of poor quality. If kept at the stack 
through the winter, they grow poor and suffer. 

■Vnre II. T. L;ijce, Portage Co., 0. 

We know nothing better to preserve posts than to dip the 
butU In hot coal tar, let them drip, and then roll in sand. 

^Vliut .Tluniire** wliall IVc Hiiy V— 

“ J. M” Peravian guano, at present prices, is out of the 
reach of most cultivators, and yet it is so reliable, and so 
certain to produce immediate results, that some will buy 
it at any price. Snpcrjjhosphatc of lime is always good 
for certain crops, if you get a genuine article, and for this 
you have to rely upon the Integrity of the manufacturer. 
Bone dust is in the same category. The cheapest manures 
in the market, this spring, we think, arc the fish guanos, 
or the dried ptimace from the fish-oil factories. Tlicse are 
of two kinds, the refuse as it comes from the press, de¬ 
prived of all the oil, and the refuse still further dried and 
ground to a coarse powder, so that it can be sown in drills 
or broadcast. The latter Involves considerable more 
labor in Its preparation, and stands higher in the market. 
It has almut 9 i>er cent, of ammonia. It is better for cer¬ 
tain purposes; is more conveniently applied cither in the 
hill or to growing crops, and can be more evenly distri¬ 
buted ui)on the surface for harrowing or plowing in. The 
unground niflise is lumpy, and needs to be mixed with 
large quantities of turf, loam, peal, or muck in compost, 
and to be thoroughly worked over, in order to use it 
economically. We have used Iwth varieties with excel¬ 
lent results, and at present prices, we think we get more 
fertilizing material, for the money, in fish guano than in 
^any other article in the market. The market is generally 
at the factories, and, for the most part, the article is kept 
in first hands for sale ; so that there is not much chance 
for adulteration without detection. Until quite recently 
the local demand has taken it up about as fast as made. 
The fish-oil factories are increasing, and as the refuse 


multiplies, it has,to go further from home for a market. 

It is coming into use on rtie cotton plantations, and wher¬ 
ever it is fairly tried the demand for the article increases. 

'1 li<’: oi' —as given 

in tlie Montlily Report of tlie Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment is: In the Eastern States $:w.:30 per month; in 
the Middle States, $.30.07 per montli; in the Western 
States, $28.91; in the Southern States, $16.00; in Oregon, 
$;35.75; in California, $45.71. In Massachusetts the price 
is $;18.91 per month, which is liigher than in any other 
State except California. Tills is attributed to the great 
variety of industry in the State, only about one-fourth of 
the people being employed in agriculture. This makes a 
very lively demand for all farm products. Tlie greater 
variety of occupations in a State the better for laborers. 
Tliere has been an advance in the price of labor of about 
seventy per cent, in the last forty years, notwithstanding 
an immigration of 5,000,000 of people. The greatest want 
of the country is labor to developc our resources. 

Wlioro Tariim arc Art vert isc*!.— 

G. Ober. Farms for sale are frequently put into the hands 
of real estate agents in the neighboring cities, who ad¬ 
vertise in the daily or w'eekly papers. A visit to a read¬ 
ing room in the city, where all the papers are kept, would 
give yon the desired information. The cheapest farms 
will generally be advertised in the local papers in regions 
where there is the least enterprise. 

lloston ^larrow Sqiiaiiili for 
CovvH III winter.—At the annual meeting of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, Judge Osborn, of Albany, 
made interesting statements in regard to his mode of cul¬ 
tivating, presening, and feeding this important crop, 
lie thought it verj’ vahuable as a part of the winter feed 
of milch cows. After the fall feed was over, he fed with 
cabbage until about the Ist of January, and then with 
squashes for two months, and followed witli mangels and 
then with'carrots. He thought one pound of the squash 
equal in nutriment value to five pounds of pumpkin. 
The cows were very fond of them, and they imparted no 
disagreeable flavor to the butter. He sometimes fed 
fifty pounds of squash to a cow in a day. 

He cultivated the Marrow among his corn, reserving 
every fourth row for this purjiose, ninning clear across 
the field. The rows were four feet apart. The squashes 
thus had a fourth part of tlie land, and as much sunshine 
and manure as the com had. He did not approve of the 
too common method of stealing a crop by planting pump¬ 
kins in the same hill with the com or potatoes. lie had 
two methods of guarding the vines against destruction by 
bugs. As soon as tlie vines began to mn vigorously, he 
covered all about the roots with flue manure to induce the 
formation of new rootlets near the surface. This has¬ 
tened the growth, disturbed the bugs, and helped the 
starting of new roots. A little later in the season he cov¬ 
ered the vines at the joints, so as to make them strike 
roots there. If they lost their first roots by the bugs, as 
they sometimes did, tliey would be nourished by the 
joint roots and perfect their frait. Plaster was used to 
prevent injury by the striped bugs in the early stages of 
the growth of the vines. It required considerable labor to 
guard the squashes against freezing after they were gath¬ 
ered in the fall. Ills rale was to keep just ahead of the 
frost in protecting them. They were gathered into heaps 
in the field and covered when frost threatened. As the cold 
increased, they were carried to the cellar and laid upon 
shelves where they could be easily examined. The de¬ 
fective ones were removed as fast as decay made its ap¬ 
pearance. He thought this squash was not in perfect 
condition for eating until the 1st of January. 

.National Ti-isil oU I’lows, Har¬ 
row* and Cultivator*.—There will be a great trial 
of these implements held under the auspices of the New 
York State Agricultural Society near Utica, N. Y., on the 
7th of May and days following, by a committee consisting 
of nearly the same gentlemen who oftlciatcd as Judges at 
the trial of Mowers, Reapers and other hay and grain 
harvesting implements, at Auburn last year. The pro¬ 
gramme was not received until after the April number of 
the Agriculturist was in tlie hands of our subscribers. 
According to the tcmis it announces, entries must be 
made two weeks before the trial, and $20 entrance fee 
paid for plow8, ($5 if for exhibition only). The plows must 
bo exactly as they are sold to farmers, and they are ar¬ 
ranged under ton gold medal classes, as follows : I. Stiff- 
soil sod-plow; II. Stiff-soil stubble-plow; III. Light-soil 
sod-plows; IV. A plow which will plow 12 inches deep in 
stubble land, inverting tlic soil—(“ raise the Unuest soil to 
mrface of the furrow "—rrogrmnrm ): that is, probably, 
‘ raise the lowest soil to the surface of the furrow slice.’ 
For a plow which will turn a furrow of this kind, not less 
than five inches wide—the large gold medal. V. Michigan 
(sod and trench) plow; VI. Sub-soil plow in connection 


with an ordinary (?) pIo^y ; VII. Ditching plow for open¬ 
ing drains; VIII. Machine for excavating ditches; IX. 
Steel plow for soils that will not scour; X. Swing or side- 
hill plow. A medal is offered for the best Harrow, and 

Cultivators” are divided into two classes in each of 
which two gold medals are offered. The New York State 
Society by this action will place the public under renewed 
obligations to it and its public spirited officers. The trial 
W'ill, we doubt not, result in great good. 

Tlie Aeiv ISeg'istcrcrt ILiCtter Sys¬ 
tem, which is to be a very great improvement iu the 
matter of security, goes into operation June Ist, as we 
learn from official sources. We state by request, that 
some Post-masters are erroneously attempting to carry it 
out now; they should wait for the new “ Register Pack¬ 
age Envelopes,” the chief feature of the new system. 

IJiiiiiiswcrcrt tictters, Special Note. 

In addition to the usual business and editorial letters, 
referred to Mr. Judd for advice and direction, he is in the 
constant receipt of many letters marked “ Personal,” on 
various topics, including friendly epistles he would like 
to answer, personal inquiries, offers of implements, etc. 
He has kept these along, responding as fast as possible— 
to the most important first—but they have accumulated 
beyond his hope of getting to the bottom of the drawer. 
He mmt soon have more time for rest, or cease to write 
at all. Will his correspondents please kindly excuse this 
seeming, but by no means designed or desired, lack of 
courtesy or attention to their favors and requests. 

Tlie Small Ti-iiit Ciiltiii'ist.— By A. 

S. Fuller. Tlie only work devoted to small fruits. Special 
treatises of tliis kind have the advantage that the author 
can more thorouglily discuss his subject, and go into 
greater detail tlian in a work embracing both large and 
small fruits. Mr. F. has been so long identified -with the 
culture of small fluits, that it is unnecessary to speak of 
his qualifications as a teacher. The work covers the 
whole ground of propagation, culture, varieties, packing 
for market, etc. While many w-ill differ with the author 
iu his estimation of the value of some varieties, all will 
agree as to the thoroughness, and clearness, of the prac¬ 
tical part of the work—except perhaps those few growers, 
who wish to keep the secrets of the trade to themselves, 
these should recollect that the work was written for the 
people. The work is most abundantly illustrated. About 
300 pages, $1.50 by mail 

Herticiiic.s to Try. —Wc ask those who 
send us specimens of this kind to excuse us. We have 
no desire to compete with the Farmers’ Chib. 

A Cjirrt. 

BAROMETER CHALLENGE TO SOLON ROBINSON 
OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Sir; —In your “reports” of the New York Farmers’ 
Club you have more than once spoken of the Barometer 
in a manner to convey the impression that it is worthless 
to farmers, and its sale to them a humbug and swindle. 
You have said that “ in your opinion it is utterly worth¬ 
less to farmers; that it does not predict rain at all; that 
the niles laid dotvn in scientific works for the observation 
of the Barometer are utterly fallacious, and that persons 
who depend upon the Barometer M'ill fail fifty-nine times 
out of sixty in their weather predictions/’ Now, you 
have told me, in presence of witnesses, in effect, that 
“ you knew nothing at all about mercurial Barometers, or 
their operation, that all the cliancc you ever had to ob¬ 
serve the movements of a Barometer, was from a few 
W'ecks’ use of an imperfect Aneroid, and that you did not 
feel competent to decide upon their merits.” Knowing 
your reputation as a writer of Jktion, (Me-won-i-toc, &c.,) 
I, of course, know how to appreciate the first of the above 
statements, but appearing, as it did, in a widely circulated 
jounial, the public is liable to be led into hurtful error, 
from the great difficulty in discriminating facts from fic¬ 
tion in your “ reports.” To get at the truth of the mat¬ 
ter, I make you these propositions : 

1st. There are many thousands of Woodruff’s Barome¬ 
ters in the hands of practical farmqrs in this country. 
You may procure as many certificates as you can from 
persons using my Barometers to prove j'our point, and if 
I do not show forty certificates from farmers of its value 
and •practical utility for every one you can produce to the 
contrarv, then I will yield the point. 

2d. I "will place one of my Barometers in the hands of a 
practical, disinterested man, who shall keep a record of 
its movements three times a day for three months, and 
from its movements alone, daily predict the coming 
weather, in strict accordance with a printed “ card of di¬ 
rections,’” which I will furnish, and for every time he 
fails to predict correctly thq coming weather, I will for- 
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feit the sum of Jive dollars, while for every time he pre¬ 
dicts correctly, you shall forfeit the sum of (me dollar. If 
at the end of three months the balance of forfeitures is 
against me, you shall pocket it. If the balance of forfeits 
is in my favor, it shall he used to advertise the result in 
the American Agriculturist. In both cases, and whatever 
the result, you are to publish this challenge, and the re¬ 
sults arrived at, in the Tribune. You cannot object to the 
/aimess of this proposition, for, as you publicly state that 
the Barometer fails fifty-nine times out of sixty, and you 
gain live dollars for each failure, and I but one dollar for 
each success, if your statement is true, you will get $295 
for every time I get $1. I make this oflfcr in good faith, 
and will act up to it, and, if you require it, will deposit 
$500 in advance as security. I do not make the proposi¬ 
tion as a betting or gambling scheme at all, but to call out 
evidence and thorough investigation, that we may have 
more tangible and certain proof than random individual 
statements, if the facts are as you have stated. Your 
connection with the Tribune gives wide circulation to 
your statements, and it is important to the public that 
they do not lead to error. Yours, very truly, 

CHABLES WILDER. 

Peterboro’, N. H., April 2d, 1867. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm— No. 41. 

A few days ago I got a letter from John 
Johnston. After he had sealed the envelope, 
he wrote on the outside ; “ Write the name of 
your farm plain; I cannot make it out.” 

I call it “ Moreton Farm.” One has to have 
a name of some kind, you know. Rose Hill, 
Sunnyside, and similar names would be too sen¬ 
timental. “ Edgewood ” I like, but Ike Marvel 
has appropriated that. Henry A^^ard Beecher’s 
Farm in Lennox, before he bought it, was called 
“ Mount Desolation.” But when I saw it, a 
dozen years ago, it was a lovely spot. If I 
could have got those glorious old elms by adopt¬ 
ing the name, I would have done so. But there 
was no hope of that, and so I finally adopted a 
name which has no meaning in itself, but which, 
to me, revives the pleasantest recollections of 
my early days. Moreton was the place were 
my forefathers lived and died. The old thatch¬ 
ed home is still there, but the family is gone. 
Not one remains, and the farm is in other hands. 
My uncle John, the last occupier, was a good 
specimen of an English farmer. His father 
died when he was sixteen years old, and he and 
my father carried on the farm jointly for a dozen 
years or so. The farm contained 260 acres, 
half of it high rolling land, and the other half 
low and wet. The latter produced little but 
rushes and coarse grass. My uncle cut a deep 
ditch through this land, and underdrained into 
it. The effect was magical. It produced enor¬ 
mous crops, and for eight or ten years previous 
to the close of the war in 1815, the price of 
farm produce ruled fearfully high. He has sold 
wheat at |5 a bushel. Of course he made 
money. But I have heard him say that he did 
even better later in life, although prices were 
much lower. This was because his land became 
richer and richer, and he grew heavier crops. 
I hope such will be the case in this country. 

On this two hundred and sixty-eight-acre 
farm he raised 40 acres of wheat, 40 acres of 
barlej^, 40 acres of turnips, 5 acres of vetches, and 
sometimes more, cut green for the horses in 
summer, and six or eight acres of potatoes for 
fattening pigs. I think his wheat, in later years 
would average, one year with another, 30 bush¬ 
els per acre, and the barley 40 bushels. In 
addition to this he kept, on an average, 44 milch 
cows. He raised a dozen of his best calves 
every year; had a dozen two year olds, and 
fatted for the butcher every winter a dozen 
cows;—their place in the dairy being supplied 
by the dozen three year old heifers he had raised. 
He made cheese, and it was of excellent quality, 
although the night’s milk was skimmed in the 


morning before it was put into the vat with the 
new morning’s milk. And in this way he got 
about 100 lbs. of butter a week, in addition to 
the cheese. He kept nine horses, 150 large - 
Southdown and Leicester sheep, and many pigs. 

My land is naturally richer than the old Farm. 
Why cannot I make it equally productive? 

In the dairy districts of this State, the farms 
are kept too exclusively to grass; and in the 
wheat region, too exclusively to grain. If we 
could combine the two should we not obtain 
better results ? My uncle was a wheat grower, 
and his wife a Cheshire dairyman’s daughter. 
In Cheshire the land is devoted pretty ex¬ 
clusively to the dairy. But at Moreton they 
combined the two systems, and I believe they 
made nearly as much cheese, butter, mutton, 
wool, and pork, as if the whole farm had been 
devoted solely to these; and on the other hand 
they obtained as much wheat and barley as if 
the farm had been devoted exclusively to grain. 

Now I do not see why my farm, and much of 
the land in Western New York, will not produce 
as good cheese as the land at Moreton, and 
certainly as good meat. I asked Mr. Willard 
to visit Moreton and examine the matter. I do 
not know whether he did so or not. Sanford 
Howard did so, and I wish he would give his 
views on this subject. At Ingersoll, C. W., there 
is a large and flourishing cheese factory, and if 
I mistake not, it is as much a wheat growing 
section as Western Kew York. We want ma¬ 
nure on our wheat farms, and wool grbwing is 
not very profitable, and cattle can be fatted 
cheaper at the west than here, and so with pork. 
But if we could make cheese, the problem 
would be solved. We could feed high, make 
rich manure, and raise good wheat. 

Donald G. Mitchel, in his Wet Days at Edge- 
wood., a book I am never weary of reading, 
quotes a maxim from Columella, which he says 
is broad enough to cover all possible con¬ 
ditions : “ Whoever would devote himself to 
the pursuit of agriculture, should understand 
that he must summon to his aid—prudence in 
business, a faculty of spending, and a determi¬ 
nation to work.” 

My uncle had all these. He had prudence, 
but it did not degenerate into parsimony. He 
fed his land and his stock with a liberal hand. 
He was not afraid to lay out money in improve¬ 
ments. He could look ahead and was willing 
to wait. He had confidence in good farming. 

As an instance of his “ faculty of spending.” 
When guano was first introduced, he heard on 
good authority of its astonishing effect, and 
ordered five tons to give it a trial. It proved to 
be all that could be desired and the next year 
he ordered ten tons. 

I once tried to persuade oue of our Monroe 
County potato growers to use guano, and finally 
succeeded. “When you send for yours, you 
may order fifty pounds for me. I have not as 
much faith in these things as you have, but am 
willing to try it.” 

I want to raise a good crop of corn this year. 
The field has been in grass for some years. I am 
plowing under some 25 loads of manure per 
acre, and have a heap of last year’s manure in 
the field, thoroughly rotted, that I intended to 
spread on the surface after plowing and harrow 
it in thoroughly before planting. “Would it 
not be better to put it in the hill ?” Possibly it 
might, but the roots extend farther than we 
imagine, and will find it. Besides, I do not plant 
in hills. I shall drill in the corn. The Deacon 
does not believe in drilling. He thinks corn 


does far better in hills. But John Johnston 
writes me that he has drilled in all his corn 
since 1846, and few men have better crops. 

I wrote Mr. Johnston that my underdrains 
were running freely, while the surface was frozen 
as solid as a rock, and asked him how the water 
got into the drains. He replies: “Don’t you 
know that when we have much snow it draws 
the frost out of the ground, and the tile drains 
discharge all the water there is in the land ? 
Some of mine have discharged water all winter. 
Where the snow blows off, they don’t. You 
will learn much if you keep farming and drain¬ 
ing ! Some of my wheat made a good growth 
under the snow this winter. I suppose thou¬ 
sands of farmers never notice this fact.” The 
above appears to be a partial explanation, but 
does not, it seems to me, cover all the facts. 

I have just received the April Agriculturist. 
As Mr. Johnston says, I do not write very “plain” 
and the printers doubtless are often troubled to 
make out my meaning. They sometimes guess 
at it, and do not always hit it. Speaking of 
underdrains filling up with sediment, they make 
me say : “ The chief danger is from the surface 
water washing away the soil, more or less, and 
running in large quantities into the drain.” 
What I intended to say was, that where the 
drains run through tlie vallej^s of rolling land, 
the water in the spring runs along the surface 
of the frozen land and accumulates in the val¬ 
leys over the drains. The soil over the drain 
is not frozen as hard as the rest of the land, and 
in several instances on my farm, the water soaks 
through this soft soil and makes a hole down to 
the drain, small, probably, at first, but soon 
wearing larger. These holes are usually about 
the size of a rat-hole, running, perpendicularly 
down to the tiles. But where there are larger 
tiles the holes are sometimes larger. What I 
was afraid of was that this waten, being more 
or less muddy, might, in a drain that has little 
fail, deposit silt, and choke it up. But I have 
recently been examining the matter, and find 
there is less danger from this source than I ex¬ 
pected. The water being two or three feet 
above the drain, must be forced through the 
tiles with considerable rapidity, and carry the 
sediment with it. 

While my hand is in, I may say that the argu¬ 
ment in favor of feeding clover hay and oilcake 
in the March No. is rendered obscure by the 
omission of a line. It should have been stated 
that “ the manure from a ton of oilcake is worth 
$19.72.” Several gentlemen have written me 
about my remarks on this subject. If they will 
supply this line, and take a pencil and go over 
the calculation, they Avill come to the same con¬ 
clusion that I did—namely, that, after deducting 
the expense of carting and spreading the ma¬ 
nure, the net value of a load of clover hay and 
oilcake dung, with part straw for litter, is seven 
times as great as the manure obtained from feed¬ 
ing straw alone. And if this is true, are we 
not making a mistake in allowing American 
oilcake to be shipped to England ? 

Cotton-seed cake, which I understand is being 
made extensively, is more valuable for manure 
even than Linseed oilcake. It contains 62 per 
cent, of nitrogen, 7 per cent, of phosphate of 
lime, and over 3 per cent, of potash, and these 
figures show that the manure obtained for a ton 
of it is worth $27.86. This is on the supposition 
that the husks are removed from the cotton be¬ 
fore the oil is expressed. If this is not the case, 
the cake will be of far less value for manure, and 
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of no value at all for fecil. It is the decorticat¬ 
ed cottonseed cako" that we need. It is Valu¬ 
able feed, and atfords the richest manure, of any 
known vegetable food that has been investigated. 

A correspondent asks me how I plant and 
cultivate beans. Last year I turned over an old 
sod, harrowed it thoroughly, marked it out in 
rows 2 feet 5 inches apart, with a common 
wootlen marker, then drilled in the beans with 
the “ Corn and Bean Planter.” We finished 
the whole field of twelve acres in a day and a 
half. Of course it is not necessaiy to mark out 
the laud before planting. The drill will do its 
own marking, but I find it better to mark the 
land first, tis the drill can be guided so much 
Btraighter. The drill sows two rows at a time, 
and when the land is marketl in advance, the 
tubes, or “ hoes,” run in the marks, and you can 
see the least deviation. I set two men at it, one 
to drive the horse and the other to guide the 
drill. Too much pains cannot be taken to plant 
straight. A little extra labor in doing this will 
be saved five times over in the after culture. 
Of course this is equally true of corn, potatoes, 
and all other hoed crops. The drill drops five 
or six beans in a hill, about 14 Inches ai)art. I 
have no doubt the l)can3 would do just as well, 
and perhaps better, if dropped a single bean at 
a time, two inches or so apart. They do very 
well planted so in the garden, but having them 
in hills is more convenient in hoeing. I hoed 
mine only once last year, but kept the cultivator 
running frequently between the rows. This is 
the great point, and it is here where so many 
fail. It is said to rust the leaves if cultivated 
when the dew is on. This may or may not be 
so. I do not know. But I do know that fre¬ 
quent cultivation will make all the difference 
between a good crop and a poor one. One of 
my neighl>ors told a friend that “ there was the 
grandest field of beans he ever saw in his life 
on the north road.” “They are Mr. Harris’.” 
“Not they, he hasn’t got a field on his farm 
that will pnxluce such a crop as that.” But 
they teere my beans, and what is more, they 
were planted on the roughest and most neg¬ 
lected field on the farm—a field that had not 
been plowed for fifteen years, and produced 
little else than thistles and teasels. There was 
a great growth of beans, and it was caused by 
nothing hut frequent eiiltication. I do not know 
how often they were cultivated, but I think 
eight or nine times. At all events, not a weed 
was suffered to show its head between the rows. 

“ What is the best variety?” I have not had 
experience enough to tell. Hayward thinks the 
Marrow is the most profitable. It yields nearly 
or quite as well as the medium, and brings a 
higher price. The only objection to it is that 
the beans are apt to split open. 

I question whether there is anything gained 
by scalding seed-peas to kill the pea-bug. Of 
course it will kill the bugs, but whether the next 
crop will Ixj any more likely to escape, is some¬ 
what doubtful. Two yeai-s ago I got my seed- 
peas from Canada. A finer sample could not 
be desired, and there was not, apparently, a bug 
in the whole fifty bushels. I sowed them on 
twelve acres and had a splendid crop. But a 
more buggy lot of peas I never saw. We 
thrashed them rather late in the fall, but on a 
warm, sunny day, and the bugs, or more cor¬ 
rectly weevils, flew above the, stock and round 
the heads of the men by thousands. The partly 
dormant bugs might have been gathered from 
under the fanning mill by the bushel. 

This crop, as I have said, was grown from 


seed free from bugs. And it seems to me clear 
that simply destroying all the bugs there may be 
in the seed, will not insure a crop from their 
depredations as a consequence. 

I may mention that the next year I sowed 
these buggy peas, and they grew apparently as 
well as sound o^es. I presume they were as 
buggy as the previous crop, but I fed the peas 
to the pigs early in the fall, before the bugs 
were fully developed. This is really the only 
plan we can adopt, with safeU^, in this section. 
It is no use trying to raise peas for market, al¬ 
though I did sell a load or two to the coffee 
manufacturers in the city. They prefer, how¬ 
ever, to get sound peas from Canada, though for 
my own part, I think a certain proportion of 
bugs in the peas, after they were roasted and 
ground, would make about as good coffee as the 
sound peas. But then, you know, people have 
their prejudices, and it is well to humor them. 

One of my neighbors last year sowed his peas 
in June. They escaped the bug. But the crop 
was hardly worth harvesting. Better sow early, 
on rich land, raise a heavy crop, and feed them 
out very, early in the fall, to the pigs. Tliecrop 
will pay very well for this purpose, and a good 
smothering crop of peas leaves the land in good 
condition for wheat. And no crop that we raise 
makes richer manure than peas. 


Origin of Forced Drones. 

BT BIDWELL BROS., 8T. PAUB, MINN. 


[By Forced Drones, those are meant, which, 
being reared in worker cells, are of small size 
and lower vitality than those raised in drone 
cells. Worker bees are imperfectly developed 
females, and Fertile Workers are those which 
are sometimes found laying eggs. These eggs 
not having any impregnation, if they hatch, all 
produce drones. Forced queens are those reared 
in case of the loss of a queen from eggs or 
larvae which would have become worker bees, 
if hatched and fed in the usual way.— Ed.] 

We found the origin of, and gained ability to 
recognize fertile workers, in trying to answer a 
question often put to us, much in this way: 
“ Why do my bees, having reared forced queens, 
which were all removed before they commenced 
to lay, or lost in their flight to meet the drones, 
refuse again to rear queens, though worker eggs 
and larvae be repeatedly given them, and de¬ 
stroy queen cells or kill queens, but persist in 
rearing drones in worker and drone cells?” 

On removing a queen from a hive to induce 
the bees to replace the queen by rearing others 
from worker eggs or larvae—as they will, several, 
—sometimes many common worker bees com¬ 
mence to consume large quantities of honey 
and pollen for the purpose of secreting jelly, to 
feed the selected worker larvae to convert them 
into queens. This food, we suppose, developes 
their dormant ovaries, so that they may there¬ 
after lay eggs. At first they are noticeable from 
their singvdar and uneasy motions, and are con¬ 
tinually eating. We have often, in cool weather, 
separated the honey and pollen from these bees, 
by intervening empty combs, and always found 
these particular bees first at the stores. After 
several days, they have the appearance of rob¬ 
ber bees—a black color, which in time has an 
oily look. We once tried to see if a high tem¬ 
perature gave robber bees their dark, greasy ap¬ 
pearance, and allowed a stock of bees to steal 
or rob a pail of honey, first placing a thermom¬ 
eter in their hive; in 20 minutes the temper¬ 
ature arose from G4® to 108°. We had often^ 
observed the bees to take on that color, in hot, 


close w'eather, and confined a swarm on a 
hot noon-day, and the temperature arose to-lSl®, 
melting the combs with the great heat, the bees 
all becoming of this dark color and greasy lustre. 
One of our hottest days last sumfter indicated 
a temperature of 128® in the sun, and the brown 
of nearly all bees in close locations turned black. 

When bees lose their young queens, they feed 
and caress the bees above described, and they, 
after some days, commence to lay eggs in worker, 
drone, and queen cells, often 10 to 15 eggs in a 
cell, laying more when the ■weather is cool than 
when it is hot. When one egg in a cell hatches, 
the remainder are consumed by the nursing 
bees. As drone larva) are fed similar food to 
that fed to workers, drones mature in worker 
cells; yet these do not attain more than two- 
thirds the size of natural drones; while the 
larva) from eggs laid in queen cells, doubtless 
from a difference in food, die before maturity. 
Unfecundated queens—those forced queens rear¬ 
ed early or late in the season, and not meeting 
the drones or having met this kind of small 
drones, and the seed becoming exhausted, are 
worse than fertile 'U'orkers, as they are more 
prolific, and more frequently lay in worker cells. 

Although forced drones are apparently able 
to fulfill the office of male bees as well as forced 
queens that of a queen, they ought equally to be 
avoided as causing the degeneration of the stock. 

[The Messrs. Bidvvell answer the question 
proposed in their first paragraph, but do not tell 
what to do in such a case. We suppose the cure 
is simply to introduce an impregnated queen, 
kill the fertile workers, or break up the colony.] 

--- I — ^ —— - 

Culture of the Castor Oil Bean. 

BY S. B. STE-VTART, CLEAR CREEK LANDING, ILL. 


[Although we are not familiar with the cul- 
ture of the castor oil beau, except as an orna¬ 
mental plant, wm have no doubt it might be 
profitably cultivated in parts of the Union 
where now it is unknown. The geographical 
limits of its profitable employment as a farm 
crop, are, we should judge, nearly coincident 
with those of the Sweet potato, or the larger 
varieties of Dent corn. The following commu¬ 
nication to the Agriculturist will be read with 
interest, and, though so late in the season, may 
form the basis of experiments, with a view 
to planting more largely another year.—E d.] 
“I plant what "we call the Florida Beans; they 
are smaller than the Spanish Beans, and do bet¬ 
ter in this latitude ^ then, there is more oil to the 
bushel, (so say the oil factory men). They can 
be raised about 100 miles north of us, with suc¬ 
cess. A fair crop here is from 16 to 20 bushels 
per acre; 100 miles north, 10 to 12 bushels per 
acre. The soil is prepared first, the same as 
for corn, then lay your ground off both ways, 
seven /eet apart each way, plant as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground and it will do to 
plow. Before planting, soak the beans say 
from 12 to 20 hours in wmrm water—about as 
warm as the hand will bear when beans are 
first put in—plant and cover same as corn, drop¬ 
ping two beans in each hill. They require about 
a week lontrer to come up than coin, and when 
the plants first come out of the ground, they are 
red Castor beans are usually planted here on 
our’poorest soil; still, a much better yield can be 
had from rich land. Our object in planting on 
poor soil is, that a crop raised on a piece of land 
one year, is equal in its effects to a crop of 
clover plowed in towards enriching, or “bringing 
land to,” as it is often termed. Plow or use a 
cultivator iflie latter is the best,) when the pla(tt3 
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stand about 3 or 4 indies liigli, going dose to 
the plant, leaving the middle of the row until 
you have gone both ways of the rows, and the 
beans have fresh loose dirt about the hills ; then 
go through and dean the middle with a cultiva¬ 
tor or plow. When the stalk is 7 to 10 inches 
high,go through and thin out, leaving one stalk in 
a hill; then plow 
or cultivate as 
corn, only be care¬ 
ful not to plow 
after the stalk 
is so high that 
the whiffletrees 
■will break the 
branches and thus 
injure the plant. 

In fact, when 
the plants aver¬ 
age 12 to 18 inch¬ 
es high, thej^ can 
take care of them¬ 
selves ifthe w'eeds 
are kept from the 
middle, between 
the rows. No 
stock will eat them 
excepting jmung 
colts, and if the 
land is grassy it is 
often well to turn 
in sh?;ep or hogs. 

I planted last 
year on the 9 th of 
May (rather late); 
and began to gather the 14th of August. One 
can easily tell by watching, when the spikes 
are ripe enough to cut, viz. : when the bottom 
pods begin to crack; then cut the spikes and 
draw to a dry house—drying yards are nui¬ 
sances. St. Louis, New Orleans, or New York 
are good markets—either of the latter preferable. 

[This plant is a native of tropical countries, 
and where no frost stops its growth, attains the 
size of a small tree. The leaves are very large, 
and the contrasts of color in the leaves, stems 
and leafstalks, make it quite ornamental. The 
fruit is borne on spikes growing in the axils of 
the leaves and branches, and the seeds are in¬ 
closed in burs somewhat like miniature horse- 
chestiiut burs. These,Avhen ripe and dry, explode 
or “pop,” throwing tlie seeds to a distance 


when spread out to dry. They are spread thin, 
and turned occasionally. In case of rain, the 
spikes are raked up and covered, and the beans 
are swept up. When all the pods have dried 
and shed their seeds, they are raked off, the beans 
winnowed, put in sacks and kept in a dry place. 
Ten acres of castor beans wilt justify the build- 




OASTOR BEAXr DRYING HOUSE. 

of 12 or 15 feet, sometimes. When the gather¬ 
ing takes place, the spikes are cut when browm, 
and the bottom pod begins to crack open, and 
are spread in the sun, when no kiln or drying 
house is at hand. The ground Avhere they are 
dried is called a “yard,” and is prepared by 
leveling and rolling hard a piece with a good 
southern exposure. The ground so prepared is 
fenced with boards, to prevent the loss of seeds, 
or it is made to extend 12 to 15 feet on every 
side wider than the space covered by the spikes 


GROUP OP IMPORTED CREVECCEUR POWLS.— Drawn from Life for the American AgricuUurist. 

ing of a drying house of 12 x 20 feet.—E d.] 

Drying House or Kiln. —The kiln or dry¬ 
ing house is usually a frame or log building, but 
the material is unimportant. The one figured 
is about 20 feet long by 12 wide. The drying 
floor is G feet in the clear above the ground floor, 
and is made of slats a quarter of an inch apart. 

The floor above the stove is tight. The stove 
is set near the door and a 6 x 6 foot space is left 
around it. A pipe passes under the floor to the 
rear, where it passes through the floor, and re¬ 
turns above the spikes, and both the space 
around the stove and that through which the 
pipe passes, are surrounded by a boxing. The 
spikes being frequently stirred, the beans drop 
through the floor and accumulate below. 

There is a window above the drying floor for 
taking in the green spikes and removing the dry 
ones, Avhich are used as fuel; and there is for 
convenience a window also, below the floor. 


The Crevecceur Fowl. 

This breed derives its name from Crevecceur, 
a town of Normandy, France, where for several 
years past, they have been extensively raised for 
the Paris markets, being highly valued both for 
weight and delicacy of flesh. The hens are low 
on the legs, with large fleshy thighs, the ivings 
large, and the body square; the abdomen is 
voluminous and pendant, especially in those 
which are more than a year old; they walk 
slowdy, scratch but little, and rarely fly. Their 
plumage is black, except white feathers may 
appear in the tuft on the head; the tuft is large, 
and the comb small, upright, two-horned; while 
a large cravat of feathers under the neck gives 
to them a matronljr air, the tuft and singularly 
shaped comb present a grotesque but not un¬ 
pleasing appearance. Tiiey are very tame, 
ramble little; in this resembling the Brahmas. 

Tiie cocks, Avhich are similar in form to the 
hens, have a brilliant black plumage; their 


heads are handsomely surmounted with beauti¬ 
ful tufts, and large toothed, two-horned combs, 
which together form a kind of crown; they 
have also dense cravats of feathers, and are 
adorned ivith pendant wattles of large size. 

The chickens are of great precocity, being 
frequently put up to fatten at the early age 

of three months. 
”” The hen pro¬ 

duces large eggs, 
and is an excellent 
layer, but scarcely 
ever sits. Such 
is the description 
given in French 
works on fowls. 
So far as the ap¬ 
pearance is con¬ 
cerned it is cor¬ 
rect, as seen in re¬ 
cent importations. 
The accompany¬ 
ing illustration 
was made from 
pure bred birds, 
imported from 
the Jardin d’Ac- 
climatation, Paris, 
and owned by A. 
M. Halsted. Mr. 
Jas. E. Mallory of 
Tarry town, N. Y., 
who has some of 
the same stock, re¬ 
gards the likeness 
as quite faithful. If the breed proves to be as 
hardy and valuable here as it has in France, it 
will be an excellent addition to our present stock. 


Baskets for Sitting Hens’ Nests. 

The use of baskets for hens’ nests is mention¬ 
ed by some of the very earliest Avriters upon 
agriculture in. our language, and in some respects 
they are peculiarly advantageous. Boxes are 
very apt to get musty and damp ; baskets on the 
contrary, give free ventilation to the nest and 
its contents. They afford no safer lodging places 
for vermin than boxes, and may very easily be 



moA’ed, cleaned and Avashed. The one Avhich 
Ave figure is in the style of those in common 
use in France, where poultry are reared so much 
more systematically than in this country. It 
represents a home-made aauIIoav or Avicker affair 
Avith a coA-er to shut the hen in, she being taken 
off or alloAved to go off once a day to feed, and 
a label is attached for any memoranda Avhich 
may be desirable—at least, for a record of 
the kind of ceus and the date of setting the hen. 
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The American Black Bear. 

{Ur«ua Amtricanus.) 


Bears are not very uncommon over a consid¬ 
erable portion of tlie Northern United States, 
and the one we represent is Ihcoidy species ever 
seen wild in America south of the Arctic regions, 
and east of the Great 
Plains. The Yellow 
bear and the Cinna¬ 
mon bear iK'ing re¬ 
garded as varieties 
of this species. The 
American Black 
Bear is seldom more 
than 6 feet in length, 
and 3 feet in bight 
at the shoulders, 
and is characterized 
by its long, straight, 
shining black coat, 
high, oval, rounded 
cjirs, short tail, short 
feet, and short blunt 
claws, covered by 
the hair. Its color 
is dark bro^^^^ to 
nearly or quite 
black, with a yel¬ 
low ish,dusky brown 
patch on each side 
of the muzzle. The 
food of this bear is 
almost exclusively 

of a vegetable nature, namely; wild cherries, 
berries, grapes, nuts, acorns, honey, sundry 
roots, and such things. It cats eggs also, 
and some insects, and when very hungry, small 
quadrupeds and birds—though it seldom takes 
animal food from choice. When sore pressed, 
iHjars sometimes enter farm-yards and do con¬ 
siderable dam.age,lx-ing partial to pigs and poul- 
tiy—taking also it is said, sometimes a sheep or 
a civlf. The chief 
damage they do to 
the farmer is, how¬ 
ever, in his potato 
flelds, com fields, 
and orchards—pre¬ 
ferring the corn in 
its green state, when 
fit for boiling, and 
eating large quan- ■ 

titles of sweet ap¬ 
ples, peaches or 
other fruit. The 
iKjar is timid and 
will seldom attack 
a man, never, pnless 
provoked or in de¬ 
fence of its young. 

The female has two 
young at a time, 
bringing them firth 
very early in the 
spring. Continued 
severe weather not 
unfrequently forces 
them out from their 
retirement soon af¬ 
ter this, in search of food, and at such times they 
are often captured, the old one submitting, at 
least at first,with a poor grace to restraint or con¬ 
finement, but the young ones becoming and re¬ 
maining as tame as puppies. Bears arc natur¬ 
ally docile and imitative ; they climb trees with 
ease, arc very quick in many of their motions. 
They arc protected by a thick hide, a very thick 


coat of furry hair, and almost as thick a coat¬ 
ing ot fat as a well fed porker, and thus possess 
a triple defence against blows and against cold, 
as well as against the attacks of dogs or other 
animals. The flesh is delicate and savory, the 
steaks having much the flavor of pork. During 
the winter the meat is still common in the mar¬ 
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Tun AMiCKic.vN' BL.vcK BEAU.— {Uvsux Ani£ricau.ui>.) 

kets, even of our eastern cities; the grease is in 
considerable request for hair oil, and brings a 
good price, and the skins are valuable and sal¬ 
able according to size and the quality of the fur. 

-*-•— » • — I --- 

The Polar Bear {Ursus nuiritimus.) 


The White or Polar Bear is regarded as the 
largest, most powerful, and, with the exception 






THE I’OLAU BEAU .—(UrmtJt marilimiis.') 


of the Grizzly Bear of the Rocky ilountaius, as 
the fiercest of the bears. They are courageous 
in defence of their mates, and of their young, 
for which they manifest the most touching affec¬ 
tion ; savage when attacked, and very tenacious 
of life. The food of Polar Bears is wholly ani¬ 
mal, they live chiefly upon fish, and are al¬ 
together maritime in their habits. The promi¬ 


nent dial actei istics of this bear are large size 
and great length of body, (which varies consid¬ 
erably, occasionally reaching a length of nine 
feet with a bight of four feet, and weight of 
1,500 pounds), the neck is also proportion¬ 
ally long; a small head; very small ears ; soles 
of the feet very large; the line of the forehead 
_ and nose remark- 

ably straight, and 
the coat of fine long 
fur of a nearly white 
color. These bears 
range and rule with¬ 
in the North Polar 
Circle, upon the ice¬ 
bound coasts and 
floating ice. They 
do not live long in 
menageries or zoo¬ 
logical collections 
on account of their 
suffering from the 
heat, but they al¬ 
ways form a very 
attractive feature in 
these exhibitions. 
The flesh is not 
savory. The habits 
of the Polar Bear 
are little under¬ 
stood. Whether 
they hibernate, or 
not, is not settled. 
It would seem prob¬ 
able that when the long arctic winter night 
shuts down, the well fed and fat ones retire into 
winter quarters, but those not in so good condi¬ 
tion, wander as prompted by hunger in search 
of food. It is an interesting fact that the shape 
and character of the teeth of this purely car¬ 
nivorous bear vary scarcely at all from those of 
the almost purely vegetable eaters of the same 
genus. These animals are hunted by the in¬ 
habitants of those 
regions where they 
abound, for the flesh 
which doubtless 
compares favorably 
with that of the 
seals, Avalrusses and 
oily fish, and for the 
skins which form an 
article of commerce, 
making very fine 
sleigh robes, etc. 

The “ Texas Mur¬ 
rain.” — This dis¬ 
ease, also called 
“ Spanish Fever,” 
which had entirely 
disappeared during 
the war, has, this 
year, done in some, 
sections terrible m- 
jury. It is known 
only in the track of 
Texas cattle, or 
those with which 
they have come in 
contact, its period of incubation is very short 
usually, but with the Texas stock very long, 
so that apparently healthy cattle communi¬ 
cate the disease, and cattle die after taking i , 
while the original animals are still well, to 
all appearance. The fatal symptom is extreme 
thirst- death follows soon after drinking. A 
severe frost is said to put an end to the disease. 
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Large Boot Crops. 


We notice in the Report of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, that the farm connected 
with the Deer Island House of Industry raised 
extraordinary root crops. An acre in mangolds 
produced 73 tons of roots^ carefully weighed, 
and 5 tons in tops, by estimate. This acre was 
jrlanted with potatoes in 1863, carrots in 1864, 
onions in 1865, and with mangolds in 1866. 
The manure, each previous year, had been 20 
cords of compost of sea kelp and stable manure. 
Ill the fall of 1865 it was heavily coated with 
sea-weed {Laminaria), and the weed plowed 
in and re-plowed in the spring of 1866. 
The seed was sown in drills 30 inches apart. 
Mr. Payson, the manager of the farm, estimates 
the value of mangolds as equal to sugar beets, 
and the yield as one-third greater. The rota¬ 
tion and the adaptation of marine manures to 
mangolds, are noticeable points in this state¬ 
ment. On the same farm and with similar treat¬ 
ment, 29 tons of carrots were grown to the acre. 
Our shore farmers who neglect sea-weed and 
root crops are not living up to their privileges. 


Tim Bunker on Jim Crow. 


Mr. Editor :—It may seem an ungracious 
task to say a word agin this gentleman, when 
everybody is writing up people of color in gin- 
eral. Folks who, a year ago, could not express 
their disgust of the negro, in language strong 
enough, are now bawling for universal suffrage. 
Such sudden conversions I never saw in camp 
meeting. But I have been in favor of their 
voting this twenty years; so I’ve no prejudice 
agin color to influence my opinion on the crow 
question. You said you wanted all the Hooker- 
town news, especially if it had any bearing on 
firming. Now you see, we have had a big fer¬ 
ment in the Farmer’s Club up here on this ques¬ 
tion, which is certainly as old as I am, and I 
guess as old as the country. I thought it liad 
been settled several times, but it is one of them 
questions that don’t stay settled. I expect it is 
because we haven’t got upon the right founda¬ 
tion yet. I have always noticed that any un¬ 
sound opinion kept working in the public mind 
like bad food in the stomach. It won’t stay 
down. Hookertown has spoke and I rather 
think Jim Crow is settled forever. 

You see, these creatures had been uncommon 
plenty last season, and wo had all suffered more 
or less from their depredations in planting time, 
and this had been put down as one of the things 
that was to be discussed and settled in the Club 
this winter. “ Jim Crow, shall he jump or no ?” 
In old times in Connecticut they said no, and 
offered a premium on crows, and the boys used 
to hunt them, and bring the young ones by the 
basketfull to get their pocket money. Then 
,the men, who were science on birds, thought 
the crows killed a good many grubs, and jiaid 
their way and said we must not kill them. 

Deacon Smith was chairman for the evening 
and stated the question. He said “ it was ad¬ 
mitted that the crow did some good and a great 
deal of mischief. The point was to find out 
whether he did more good or hurt.” 

Jotham Sparrowgrass said “he did not think 
there was any question at all about it. He knew 
what he was about when he went to the Legis¬ 
lature in Hartford, well nigh fifty years ago, and 
got the law passed to give a bounty on foxes 
and crows. He said both of’em were the farm¬ 
er 3 enemies, and he didn’t know which was 
the woist. • H^ said our fathers understood their 


cases, and killed them off as fast as they could 
lay hands on them. Talk about crows destroy¬ 
ing bugs ! He has shot ’em many a time, and he 
always found more corn and carrion in their 
crops than anything else.” 

Cicero Smith said “ he was astonished to hear 
such sentiments from his venerable friend. He 
thought the crow had not been made in vain. If it 
had not been for some good end he would never 
have been brought into existence, and been made 
so liardy and so prolific. He was a very long- 
lived and very shy bird, so that with all the 
warfare which men had made upon them they 
were as numerous as ever. They ivere the 
farmers’ friends, picking up a multitude of grubs 
and worms that preyed upon his crops, and 
acting the part of a scavenger in removing dead 
animals, that would otherwise pollute the at¬ 
mosphere; they pulled up some corn, to be sure, 
but every laborer was worthy of his hire.” 

Mr. Spooner, our minister, said “he found 
some difficulty with Mr. Smith’s argument. A 
good many creatures had been made for a differ¬ 
ent state of the world than existed at present, 
and if we admitted that they were originally 
useful, it would not follow that they could not 
very well be spared now. He said they had 
found over in Shadtown, and in many other 
places, the remains of extinct biixls, beasts and 
fishes. These fossils had had their day, and 
died out, or been killed off, because they had 
become nuisances. He was inclined to think 
that it was about time for man, who was lord of 
nature, to dispense with the services of the 
crow; he could join the great company of 
fossils without disturbing the balance of nature. 
He admitted he had been useful in the earlier 
ages, when animal life was more abundant, and 
the air was likely to be tainted with the effluvia 
of dead animals. But the farmer did not need 
such a scavenger now. Dead animals were ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable for the compost heap, and 
he must be a very foolish cultivator who would 
allow them to waste, unburied. Wolves and 
bears, and other wild animals had disappeared 
from the State, without any suspicion that the 
Almighty had made a mistake in their creation. 
He thought that the crows could all be killed 
off without interfering with the divine purposes, 
according to which man has the responsibility 
of subduing nature, and ruling over it.” 

Jake Frink said “he was agin crows, and had 
been from the start. He never had been on 
more than one side of this question. They 
pulled up his corn whether it was tar’d or not, 
and strings and scare crows had n’t any more 
influence on ’em than on the wind. He had 
seen ’em light right on a stuffed man. He 
never’d found but one thing to fix ’em, and that 
was corn soaked in New England rum. That 
made the critters so drunk you could knock ’em 
over as easy as lame geese.” 

Seth Twiggs thought “that was the best use 
neighbor Frink could put his rum to. If he 
kept it, he was mighty afraid that somebody 
besides the crows would become extinct. His 
opinion was that ‘ carrion crow ’ expressed the 
character of the bird as well as his habits. He 
not only pulled up his corn, and bothered him 
to death with planting over, but he destroyed 
the eggs and young birds in his orchard. He 
was a thievish, blood thirsty fellow, ready to 
kill any thing, that has not strength enough to 
defend itself against his attacks. He knew a 
good many of the small birds lived mostly on 
insects, for he had watched them when feeding 
their young. He thought the crow destroyed 
the grub killers, instead of the grubs, and he 


was glad to see folks getting waked up to his 
true character. He should go strong for smok¬ 
ing him out.” 

You see which way the current is setting up 
here. Every crow thinks his own young the 
whitest, they say; and I am perhaps a little 
prejudiced in favor of Hookertown, but it strikes 
me that there is about as much good common 
sense in our Club as there is in any scientific so¬ 
ciety. I have to admit that I have been on both 
sides of this question, but have found hard bot¬ 
tom at last. Our fathers were right in killing 
crows. The birds belong to the fossil age. 
There is no music in his caw^ He prefers a dead 
carcass to a living one, and will devour a half 
pound of putrid flesh a day. We can make a 
better use of the flesh than to bestow it on this 
sneaking thief. He destroys our song birds and 
worm eaters in the nest. He is the pest of our 
corn fields and the scourge of our orchards, 
where the farmer’s true friends build their nests. 
A strong petition is going up to the Legislature 
from Hookertown this spring for a big bounty 
on crows. 

EooTcerfown, Conn., ) Yonrs to command, 

March \st. j Timothy Bjjnkeb, Esq. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural College. 

[We have of late refrained from any allusion 
to the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, for 
the reason that reports came to us, from various 
sources, of its utter inefficiency and demoraliza¬ 
tion. The trustees have made a new start, and 
their appointments, as far as we are informed, 
are highly commendable. The following ac¬ 
count of its condition and prospects is by a 
scientific friend, who is in no w'ay connected 
with the College, and we give it without adopt¬ 
ing his vieivs in some particulars.— Eds.] 

Some time since accident led us into the 
neighborhood of the Agricultural College, and 
we availed ourselves of an opportunity offered 
for going through the building, and being made 
familiar wfith its workings. 

We start out with the statement that it this 
session begins its course under new and more 
promising auspices. First in the list of reforms, 
we find the abolition of compulsory labor. In 
theor}'^, I am aware, wiseacres will tell us the 
move was a bad one, and likely to frustrate en¬ 
tirely the original design. But we do not so see 
it. Boys are boj^s, (no doubt all will admit,) 
wdiether found in the streets of their native 
towms, or under the protecting segis of a literary 
institution, and to convince a hundred or more 
of them that there existed a necessity of doing 
well the work assigned them, would, we ima¬ 
gine, be a task likely to baffle the most practical 
men. We contend that loose habit*s of working 
will be more likely engendered than correct 
ones. The best evidence of the truthfulness of 
this statement may be taken from the opinions of 
those in the vicinity of such institutions. While 
labor is no longer compulsory, the students may, 
on demand, have iiortions of ground assigned 
them, and, in the care of such, their agricultural 
propensities may be thoroughly ventilated. As 
a ready and accomplished guide over these 
operations, the Professor of Agriculture may 
exercise his authority. Here at once is instituted 
a generous rivalry, instead of the slip-shod habits 
induced by making all men, men of all work, 
and then lumping the result. The time allotted 
for completing the course of study is too short 
to. allow of from three to four hours outside 
labor per da 5 ^ 

A glance at the curriculum shows a new' fea¬ 
ture. While the literary course is quite equal 
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to ihiit of our best college.s, and may be adopted 
by all 80 inclined, there c.xists also a course of 
study more polytechnic in its nature, and which 
is more advanced iu its requirements than that 
of some older and more pretentious institutions 
I could name. Let us glance en passant at the 
course of study insisted on as the requisite for 
obtaining the scientific diploma of the College : 
Anatomy, Physiolog}-, Botaiy, Entomology, 
Zoology, Shades and Shadows, and Perspective 
Drawing, Physics, Principles and Practice of 
Iload Maklng,Chcmislry (laboratory practice two 
years), Meteorology, Practical Astronomy, Phy¬ 
sical Geography,‘Geology, Hygiene (lectures), 
Jlincralogy. 'NVe have here selected from the 
list of studies only such as are entirely omitted 
or passed over with the merest smatteririy in most 
colleges. They are here brentght out prac¬ 
tically into a desired prominence. Correlated 
with these we find an item (not always noticed 
in college graduates), a decent acquaintance 
with Qur mother tongue imperatively demanded. 
Mathematics, Logic, Ilhetoric, and the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, come in to supply the 
{vilish. Ere long a competent Professor of 3Iod- 
ern Language will take a place iu the institution. 
A course of Agriculture adds to most of the 
above Horticultural and Agricultural practice. 
Lectures on Domestic Animals, their diseases and 
cures; Soils, Manures, Rotation of Crops, Drain¬ 
age and Tillage, Grain, Grass, Root and other 
Crops, Agricultural Implements and Farm Build¬ 
ings. Connected with the institute exercises 
proper, we have military exercises from the 
School of the Soldier, up to lectures on Higher 
Tactics, under supervision of acknowledged com¬ 
petency. These military exercises are obliga¬ 
tory. Cases of conscience alone are excepted. 

One fact more is worthy of note—chairs are 
not filled by superannuated “good fellows,” 
who have no other visible means of support. The 
fitness of things seems to have been considered 
in making the recent appointments. 

Tlie State appropriation of the land scrip 
lieing now made to this College, it is placed 
on a secure footing, and may be expected to 
run an extensive career of public usefulness. 

Such an institution has long been wanted to 
meet an existing necessity. Dead languages are 
placed in their proper position, and studies 
which really confer mental power in a measure 
substituted. For those who wish to take up 
Latin and Greek every facility is provided, but 
diplomas may now be merited without giving 
to them the major part of a four years’ course. 

Let us hope that ere long we may not the less 
“ gaze at the stars,” but that wo may fall less 
frequently into the mudholcs of our own ignor¬ 
ance; that we shall have more men whoso 
minds arc rounded by proper educational courses, 
and fewer men made angular by contractions 
derived from some of the liberal studies. 


Dog Statistics. 

"We have received several communications in 
reply to our correspondent’s article on a dog 
law, signed “ Connecticut,” in our March issue, 
some wise and some otherwise. It seems to us, 
that“I. H. P.” in his “ word for dogs” admits all 
that “Connecticut” claims, and that they arc sub¬ 
stantially agreed. “ It is really discreditable, 
he says, “that almost the only dogs in the 
countrj' which are treated with any care, are lap 
dogs, the most useless, and bull dogs, the least 
sagacious. The natural fruit of such neglect is 
a race of nondescripts of all kinds, deteriorated 
in body and brain.” It is because of this non¬ 


descript character of our dog population that 
“Connecticut” and all friends of sheep want efli- 
cient dog laws in all our States. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our dogs are worthless 
curs which need clearing out as much as the old 
Canaanites did to make way for something civ¬ 
ilized, that can keep company with our domes¬ 
tic animals. The destruction occasioned among 
sheep by these animals is appalling, and only 
needs to be better known to secure the requisite 
legislation. The Department of Agriculture 
has made a beginning of gathering statistics 
upon this subject. In 373 counties reported, 
tliere was an estimated loss of 77,854 sheep 
killed, besides many others injured. Some coun¬ 
ties sutfered to the extent of 2000 or 3000, and 
the average number per county was 208. 

From this, the number killed in the whole 
country isestlmated at 500,000, worth at least 
000 , 000 , while the injury to those not 
killed is another million, making a loss to the 
country of three millions of dollars, as the di¬ 
rect result of dogs killing sheep. But this is only 
a small part of the pecuniary damage inflicted 
upon us by these wretched curs. In many dis¬ 
tricts admirably adapted to sheep, farmers dai'c 
not embark iu the business from fear of the dogs. 
In the counties where 3000 sheep are annually 
slain by the dogs, we think this kind of hus¬ 
bandry can not pay very well. The counties 
where few are slain, we apprehend, are the ones 
where the dogs have made sheep husbandry 
unprofitable. The pastures are desolate and 
growing up to brush for want of cropping. 
Millions of dollars are lost to the country every 
year from this cause, and we have, as a con- 
quence, to pay dear for wool and mutton. 

Then we have to add to this the enormous 
tax of supporting our dog population. 'VVe 
have no reliable statistics on this subject, but 
estimate one dog to a family, say seven mil¬ 
lions iu the whole country. Some families have 
none, but others have six, a dog to each child, 
and glory in them ! The food that an average 
cur will devour would keep a pig, and is worth 
at least ten dollars a year. People who are 
paying 70 millions of dollars a year for the 
support of curs, to say nothing of damages, 
ought to make inquiries about dog law’s. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia or Lung Murrain. 


The pleuro-pneumonia is one of the most fa¬ 
tal and distressing maladies w’hich ever attack 
cattle. At all times liable to spread rapidly 
among animals coming near or in contact with 
those diseased, it frequently assumes the form 
of a contagious epidemic, being taken by almost 
every animal coming w’ithin striking distance. 
This was remarkably the case in Massachusetts 
a few years since, and the disease every now 
and then breaks out somewhere wdth alarm¬ 
ing violence, but happily it appears to be moie 
easily controlled here than in Europe, where the 
pole ax, or absolute isolation are the only ap¬ 
proved ways of checking its ravages. This dis¬ 
ease has been confounded with the Rinderpest 
or Steppe Murrain, w’hich has lately wrought 
such distress in England, and has not 3 "ct stayed 
its march of destruction, but it has few or no 
symptoms in common wdtli that, except conta¬ 
giousness and fatality. The disease exists al¬ 
most constantly among the swill-milk stables of 
New York and Brooklyn, and probably other 
cities, and certainly should come under the care¬ 
ful investigation of the Board of Health. The 
following description is furnished by Dr. Bustced, 
of the N. Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons : 


Pleuko-Pneumonia of Cattle.— a malio-- 
nant form of inflammation of the lungs, of an 
eminently contagious character, peculiar to the 
ox-tribe, has existed W’ithin the memory of man 
in the mountain regions of Central Europe. 


Syynptoms .—Prom the time that an animal is 
exposed to the contagion to the first manifesta¬ 
tion of symptoms, a certain period elapses; this 
is the period of incubation. It varies from a 
fortnight to forty days, or even twm months. 
Some credit may be given to reports of even 
longer periods. During this period cows are 
found to thrive fast, and often to yield much 
milk. The first signs, proving that the animal 
has been seized, can scarcely be detected by any 
but a professional man ; though, if a proprietor 
of cattle Avere extremely careful, and had pains¬ 
taking individuals about his stock, hewmuld in¬ 
variably notice a slight shiver usher in the dis¬ 
order, which for several days, even after the 
shivering fit, would limit itself to slight inter¬ 
ference with breathing, detected readily on aus¬ 
cultation. Perhaps a cough might be noticed, 
and a diminution of the appetite and milk secre¬ 
tion. Though the amount of milk may not be 
much diminished at first, milk-maids sometimes 
say that a clever milker can tell when the cow is 
taken ill. The animal becomes costive, and the 
shivering fits recur. The cough becomes more 
constant and oppressive, the pulse full and fre¬ 
quent, usually numbering about 80 per minute 
at first, and rising to upwards of 100. The tem¬ 
perature of the body rises, and all the symp¬ 
toms of acute fever set in. A moan or grunt, 
in the early part of the disease, indicates a dan¬ 
gerous attack, and the nostrils rise spasmodi¬ 
cally at each inspiration ; the air rushes through 
the inflamed Avindpipe and bronchial tubes, so 
as to produce a loud, coarse, respiratory mur¬ 
mur; and the spasmodic action of the abdomi¬ 
nal muscles indicates the difficulty the animal 
experiences also in the act of expiration. Pres¬ 
sure over the spaces betAA'eeu the ribs and on 
the spine, induce the pain and shrinking char¬ 
acteristic of pleuris}’, and a deep moan not un- 
frcquently follow’S such an experiment. The 
eyes are bloodshot, mouth clammy, skin dry and 
tightly bound to the subcutaneous tissues, and 
the urine is scanty and high-colored. 

On auscultation, the characteristic, dry, so¬ 
norous rftle of ordinary bronchitis may be de¬ 
tected along the Avindpipe and in the bronchial 
tubes. A loud sound of this description is not 
unfrequcntly detected at the interior part of 
either side of the chest, Avhile the respiratory 
murmur is entirely lost posteriorly, from con¬ 
solidation of the lung. A decided leathery 
friction sound is detected over a considerable 


-rtion of the thoracic surface. As the disease 
vances, and gangrene, AA’iththe pioduction of 
vities in the lungs, ensues, loud, cavernous 
;es are heard, more or less circumscribed, oc- 
sionally attended by a decided metallic noise, 
hen one lung alone is affected, the morbid 
unds are confined to one side, and on the 
althy side the respiratory murmur is uniform- 
louder than is natural all OA^er. By carefully 
iscultating diseased coavs from day to day, in- 
restiiif^ changes can be discovered duiing the 
Limal’s lifetime. Frequently the abnormal 
unds indicate progressive destruction ; but at 
lier times portions of lung that have been 
tally impervious to air, become the seat of 
bilant rales, and gradually a healthy respira- 
TV murmur proves that, by absorption of the 
aterials that have been plugging the lung-tis- 
I'c resolution is fast advancing. ^ I have seen 
line very remarkable cases of thi^lescription. 
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"Unfortunately, we often find a rapid destruc¬ 
tion of lung-tissue, and speedy dissolution. In 
other cases, the general symptoms of hectic or 
consumption attend lingering cases, in which 
the temperature of the body becomes low; the 
animal has a dainty appetite, or refuses all nour¬ 
ishment. It has a discharge from the eyes, and 
a fcetid, sanious discharge from the nose. Not 
unfrequently it coughs up disorganized lung- 
tissue and putrid pus. Great prostration, and 
indeed typhous symptoms set in. There is a 
fcetid diarrhcea, and the animal sinks in the 
most emaciated state, often dying from suffoca¬ 
tion, in consequence of the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the structures concerned in respiration. 

Treatment .—Stop all communication with 
the ascertained source of the disease. Do not 
disturb the cows from their byres, or the oxen 
from their stalls, as removing animals from their 
old quarters tends to spread disease, and does 
no good to the cattle. Allow water, feed judi¬ 
ciously, and give carbonate of ammonia, prepara¬ 
tions of iron, gentian, or other tonics, sparingly. 


Horse Hay-Forks, Grapples and Harpoons. 

The subject of Horse Hay-Forks has been 
brought prominently before the public in the 
great “Auburn Trial” of mowers and reapers, 
and hay and grain harvesting implements, held 
in July, by the N. Y. State Ag’l Society, the re¬ 
port of which is just published, and recently by 
a trial of some 16 Forks at Rye, under the 
auspices of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, the report of which appeared in the 
American Agriculturist for April, page 127. 

In common parlance, every thing used to 
pitch hay off a load is called a fork, though 



some have not the remotest resemblance to that 
implement in its normal form. They all, that 
will work at all, present to the farmer the great 
advantage of being able to do this fatiguing 
and lung-trying work by horse-power, and very 
quickly, all, with proper appliances, carrying 
the hay up into the ridge of the I’oof and along 
to where it may be wanted. Some are arranged 
expressly for, and sold with these “travelers,” 
others with or without the ropes and blocks 
(pulleys) needed in the simplest operations. 

"We observe three very distinct varieties of 
hay pitchers, namely; First, the forks proper, 
illustrated by figures 1 and 3, having long or short 
straight handles, or short handles at right 
angles to the direction of the tines; Second, 
the “grappling forks,” or grapples, which are 
like two forks working together, and grasping 
their load between them, one of these is shown 
in figure 5, but they vary exceedingly, having 4 
and 4 fingers, or tines, opposed to each other, 3 
and 3, 2 and 2, 1 and 1, 1 and 3, 1 and 2, re¬ 
spectively; Third, Harpoons, shown in figures 


7 to 14 These are a comparatively new inven¬ 
tion, and their introduction struck dismay into 



the hearts of patentees of some of the good old 
horse-forks, but they are more limited in their 
application than was supposed. The principle 
on which they work is obvious. They are thrust 
perpendicularly into the hay, then opened, ex¬ 
posing the barbs or shoulders of the head or 
spurs, as a spear or harpoon, which lay hold 
upon the hay when the upward draft comes. 

When one buys such a tool, he should study 
beforehand what uses 
he wdshes to put it to. 

If he pitches chiefly 
timothy and clover 
hay, or any long, 
coarse hay, of which 
he can, without diffi¬ 
culty, take up heavy 
forkfuls with the 
common pitch fork, 
then let him think 
where he wishes to 
l^itch it, if over the 
great beam, or into 
windows from the 
outside, or from the 
barn floor a long way 
back. If he has much 
short, fine hay to 
pitch, he should be aware that the harpoons 
and grapples with few fingers are less adapt¬ 
ed to do this work than other kinds of forks. 
If he wishes to use his hay fork for loading 
coarse manure, certain kinds are very well 
adapted to this work—and these in turn are 
usually not so rapid at unloading coarse hay as 
others. Loose straw and grain, as oats and bar¬ 
ley, are best handled by grapples, though the 
true forhs manage them very well, and on the 
whole, we think that for definite ends, each kind 



Fig. 5.—TUB RAYMOND GRAPPLING PORK. 


of fork has its especial claims upon the farmer. 

Fig. 1 represents the Gladding Fork, as made 
by J. L. Mansfield & Co., Clockville, N. Y., 


price $11. This fork took the first premium at 
the Auburn trial, and is \vell adapted to all 
common purposes, will take its load over high 
beams into wdndows, and other narrow places, 
takes up a good load, though not very large, and 
is easily tripped. The rope whereby it is trip¬ 
ped passes through the han¬ 
dle, and is attached to the 
catch which holds the head 
in position. The handle be¬ 
ing hinged upon the cross 
head, when tripped, the head 
drops, depositing its load as 
shown in fig. 2. An iron brace may be and 
is attached, which supports the long handle in 
a nearly horizontal position when not loaded. 
This is a slight modification of one of the orig¬ 
inal styles of horse fork, which was simply a 
large fork, such as this would be with a fixed 
handle. It was loaded as this is, the man on 
the load holding the handle down by means of 
a cord attached to the 
end, thus balancing the 
load, and when he wish¬ 
ed, he dropped the hay 
by letting go the cord, 
when the handle Avould 
fly up. There wmi’e 
many objections to this 
form, chiefly obviated 
by the Gladding fork. 

Figures 3 and 4 repre¬ 
sent the Palmer Fork 
(price $12, with pul¬ 
leys). This took the first 
prize at the recent Far¬ 
mers’ Club trial. The 
tines are sickle shaped, 
and the short handle 
fixed in the head piece. 

When the fork enters 
the hay, it is in the posi¬ 
tion showm in figure 4; 8- 

it is loaded by pressing the bail forward or the 
handle backward, so that the hinged-brace be¬ 
comes straight and rigid, and holds the fork in 
the position shown in figure 3. Thus it is lifted, 
and the load ^is dropped by drawing upon the 
trip cord, which causes the brace to double up, 
and lets the handle up and the tines down, drop¬ 
ping their load. This is an excellent and useful 
implement, adapted to all varieties of work, well 
made and easily operated, and is found in most 
well furnished agricultural implement stores. 

Fig. 5 shows Raymond’s Grappling Fork, 
made by Chapman, Hawley & Co.,TJtica, N. Y. 
(price $20). This implement took the second 
premium at the Auburn trial, and also at the 
Farmers’ Club trial. It is loaded by being low'- 
ered down upon the hay, and will take up a 
pretty good load if simply lifted, each head 
should, however, be shoved down into the hay, 
which they enter easily. The heads draw to¬ 
gether when they rise, and the load is dropped 
by drawing the heads apart, by means of the cord 
and lever seen upon one side. The arrange¬ 
ment of the three pulleys, etc., looks a little 
complicated, but it is easily managed. The 
pulleys may be set at any distance apart, and 
the hay conveyed to the extreme end of the 
barn before it is dumped. This attachment, 
indispensable to this one, is applicable to any 
fork, and enables a single horse to move fork¬ 
fuls wdiichhe otherwise could not lift. This fork 
is said to be especially good for loading manure, 
and it works well in oats, barley and rowen hay. 
Fig. 6 is a clamp or grapple for attaching the 
pulleys to the rafters, an exceedingly simple 



Fig. 4. 
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hikI efllcieiil lilllc airuir. It is lifted to its place, 
and detached, by means of a pole 'vvilh an iron 




Fig. 9. — sprout’s pork. — Fig, 


head adapted to the purpose, and might be use¬ 
ful for many other things about the farm. 

Figs. 7 and 8 represent Blodgett’s Harpoon 
Fork, (made by ( 3 . C. Jilodgett, Watertown, 
N. Y.,) which received the first prize in the class 
of Harpoons at llie Farmers’ Club trial. It con¬ 
sists of a smooth shaft like a gun barrel with a 
pointed end, out of which, by a simple mechan¬ 
ism, two prongs or “cat’s claws” are thrown, 
when the implement has been thrust down into 
the hay. Our figures were made from very 
poor engravings, but illustrate the principle. 
An improvement has been made which does 
away with the lever and pulley outside the shaft, 
and brings the machinery necessary to throw 
out and draw in the “cat’s claws” all within the 
ring-handle to w’hichtho lifting rope is attached. 
This is apparently simple and strong, not so 
long as many of the harpoons, but is capable of 
lifting very heavy forkfuls. 

Figs. 9 and 10 exhibit Sprout’s Harpoon Fork 
and Hay-knife, made by A. B. Sprout, Muncy, 
Pa., (price ^9 for fork alone, $11 for fork and 3 
pulleys). This is a remarkable implement It 
consists of two flat pieces of steel working to¬ 
gether, being riveted like a j^air of shears, (in 
fact Mr. Sprout claimed at Rye that they were 




-— T 

ed an inch or inch and a half above the ends as 
shown in the cuts. When the blades are closed 
together, the implement enters the hay with 
great ease, it is then opened, as shown, and will 
lift very heavy loads, carrying them securely. 
The report of the Committee at Auburn com¬ 
mends this fork highly, making an award to it, 
equal in amount to a second premium, and states 
that it picks up scattering hay upon the floor, 

“ better than either of the other forms.” It re¬ 
ceived the second prize in its class at the trial at 
Rye. This “Fork,” (more knife, or pair of shears,) 
is an e.xcellcnt hay knife, and might be no bad 
investment if bought for this purpose alone. 

Figs. 11 and 12 represent the Walker Harpoon 
Fork, made by Wheeler, Mellick & Co., Albany, 
(price $10 and $1 each for pulleys). This is 
also a harpoon, entering the hay like a spear as 
in fig. 11. The head is turned to one side by 
means of a lever, as shown 
in fig. 12, and when the load 
is lifted and brought over 
the right place, a jerk on the 
trip-cord, causes the head to 
resume its former position 
and the load falls. On the 
whole a very neat and effi¬ 
cient tool, lifting immense 
forkfuls, and easily worked. 

Figs. 13 and 14 show an¬ 
other very simide harpoon, 
made by the Ames Plow 
Company of Boston, and of 
53 Beekman St., New York 
(price $5). It was not well 
operated at Rye, but lifted 
good loads, and W’as ap¬ 
parently not hard to work. 

Its construction is exceed¬ 
ingly simple, being a straight 
haiqioon with a movable 
shield, covering the barbs, 
which is shoved down when 
the fork is loaded, after it has 
entered the hay, and drawn 
up, crowding the hay off 
from the barbs when it is 
unloaded. The workman¬ 
ship is excellent, and, with 
one or two slight modifica¬ 
tions, we think bids fair to become a favorite. 

Any of these forks would be, at least, awkward 
things to have fall from the top of the barn 
upon the mow where men where mowing away 
hay, or upon the cart, and there is not the least 
danger of such a catastrophy if they are well 
secured to the lifting rope. Careless hands 
frequently endanger their own lives and those 
of others by either not knowing how or not 
half doing a job. It is best always to tie a 
regular bowline knot (figured on page 305, Oc¬ 
tober, 1855) this is perfectly secure. In dragging 
down over the beams most of these forks pre¬ 
sent themselves very awkwardly to the man on 
the load. In fact it almost makes one shudder 
to see such a sharp edged affair as Sprout’s come 
swaying down, performing girations about a 
man’s head. The simply sharp pointed ones 
are bad enough, but when it comes to two-edged 
swords we can but utter a word of warning. 


Figs. 13 and 14. 


fig, IL— WALKER FORK. 


—Fig. 12. 

«1 to trim trees and hedges). The rounded 
nU of these are ground sharp, and are note i- 


tricts that are barely scratched by the plow, 
paying much less than two per cent. For the 
northern States the estimate is much below the 
truth. There are, possibly, farmers here who 
do not get two per cent, a year on the cash value 
of their farms, yet we think them rare. There 
are others who make their farms pay seven 
per cent, and more, but these are also ex¬ 
ceptions. The farms of the northern States 
probably do not pay much over four per cent., 
but this is owing more to the way their capital 
is invested than to any defect in the business. 
Full one-half of this capital is invested in land 
that is not used, and so does not pay an}’ interest. 
If one-half of a man’s farm is in woodland that 
he does not need for timber or fuel, in swamps, 
in pastures that are not grazed, so far as imme¬ 
diate returns are concerned, he might as well 
be without it. Land pays no interest that has 
not capital and labor expended upon it. If this 
change were made, and the dead capital were 
made active, the farm would pay better than 
bank stock. The smallest, best worked farms 
pay best. Good gardens pay twenty per cent. 


A Poultry Fancier’s View. 

BY A. M. DECKEK, GEEKS EAELS, K. T. 


My belief is, that with judicious manage¬ 
ment, there can be made a clear profit of from 
two to five dollars on each hen. The first ques¬ 
tion which arises is, “ What breed is the best ?” 
As for me, I put the Brahma Pootra, with its 
large size, rich feather, and quietness, ahead. If 
I could keep but one kind it should be the pure 
Brahma. They will not get over a common 
fence, are always at home, and together. The 
chicks are very hardy and sure to live, which 
can not be said of most other pure breeds. 
Brahmas will keep a family in eggs the year 
round better than any other fowl, if provided 
with good quarters. 

Next to the Brahmas, I put the White Leg¬ 
horns, then come the White-faced Black Span¬ 
ish, Sicillians, Golden Penciled Hamburghs, and 
Silver Penciled Hamburghs. These six varieties 
constitute my choice. There are other breeds, 
perhaps, equally as good, but none better. 

I can not put the Spanish ahead, unless ^ it 
might be for a warm climate. I am a fancier 
of^the pure White-foced Black Spanish, but 
more for fancy than profit. They lay the nicest 
eggs of any fowl and a great many of them, but 



Two— OB TEN Per Cent on Investments? 
—It is estimated that the property invested m 
agriculture does not pay over two per cent 
interest annually. This may be near the truth 
for the whole country. The property embraces 
vast tracts of wild land that pay nothing, and 
in the southern pa^s of the country large d.s- 


Fig. L—PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION OF FOWL HOUSE. 


their long and continued spell of mouUing in 
the fall takes off a great deal from tjieir goot 
qualities, besides they are too ^ 

climate unless one has pride enough i 
S tSm in awarm place, which isveryessen- 
tiaUn making fowls of any kind 
I have a plan for building a very cheap poultiy 
house which I submit to your letiders. ^ 

Tt is CO feet long and 12 feet wide, divided into 

,“aZ“apaLcn.B to heep the diftrent 
kinds separate. 4 is the laying 
C, scratching rooni, etc,, tloo , P 
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tioDS should be of- lattice work, the building 
filled in at least six inches with saw-dust or tan- 
bark (roof and all). Yards to be made in front 
in proportion, double windows. These rooms 
are suitable for from six to twelve fowls, which 
is as many as should ever go together, they will 
be found more profitable than a large flock. 
Fowls kept in such a house and provided with 
a variety of food—grains of ditferent kinds, 



Fig. 2 .— GKOTJND PLAN OP FOWL HOUSE. 

boiled potatoes, meat, gravel, lime and ashes, 
they will do about as well as if running at large, 
destroying your garden, and doing more damage 
to yourself and your neighbors than they are 
all worth. I Avould also paint the roosts, etc., 
occasionally with gas tar, which is a sure cure 
for vermin. If not put on too thick it will dry 
in a short time. It also keeps the fowls healthy. 

The manure will (if taken care of) nearly pay 
the care taken in their keeping. It should not 
be allowed to remain a great while in the house. 


The Culture of Indian Corn. 


The culture ofindian corn is to be undertaken 
not alone because it is profitable to raise the 
grain for sale, or for feeding, but because it is 
one of the best crops we have to subdue weeds, 
and to amend the soil by the thorough tillage 
wliich it requires, and which it enables us to 
apply with profit. In fact, for many eastern 
farmers, it is this consideration alone W'hich 
gives a margin for profit in connection with the 
corn crop. How mistaken then is the practice 
which half does this Avork. In the vicinity of 
railroads, by Avhich we can obtain western corn, 
Avliere land is Avorth 100 to 150 dollars an acre, 
and Avhere manure is Avorth $3 an ox-cart load, 
no man can afford to raise corn, except as a 
cleaning and tillage crop as part pay for labor. 

The accompanying engraving is made from a 
drawing sent us by a subscriber Avho has used 
the implement it represents Avith satisfaction. 
It is a harrow for going astride the roAvs of corn 
and destroying the Aveeds while yet the corn is 
very small and liable to be covered up if the 
cultivator teeth were used. The teeth are of 
square iron, the beams of 4 x 4 stuff, 4 feet long, 



CORN CULTIVATOR. 


connected at both ends as shown; at the rear, 
the teeth are brought Avithin one foot; at the 
front they are spread 3 to ih feet apart. There 
are several holes in the front cross-piece Avhich 
allow of adjustment to sweep different breadths. 
The two cross-pieces connecting the beams are 
elevated respectively 4 and 8 inches above them, 
and raised high enough to clear the corn. 
They are banded at their ends and bolted 
through the beams with bolts strong enough to 
stand any ordinary strains. The implement 
strikes us as an efficient one, but requires two 
horses, and these should draAV upon a pole. It 
is especially useful when the corn is very small 
and most in danger from weeds and grass. 


A Hew Way of Trapping Eats. 

BT L. L. LANGSTBOTH, OXFORD, OHIO. 


Get a common round wire-trap. Bait it Avith 
the most inviting food, and Avait patiently until 
a rat is caught. Instead of killing this rat, and 
Availing perhaps for weeks before you are for¬ 
tunate enough to trap another, keep him alive 
and feed him much as you would a pet squirrel. 
In a feAV days he will become quite reconciled 
to his cage, and you ai’e now ready for business. 
At night, bait the trap well and set it where the 
rats resort most. Some one or more of them, 
seeing a rat quite at home in the midst of plenty, 
will enter the trap without any suspicion of 
harm. Next morning, pump or pour water 
thoroughly over the trap to clean it, and to 
make the killing of your prey more easy. 
Have an empty barrel into which drop the con- 
I tents of your cage; the prisoners being AA’ell 
soaked, will be so heavy and sIoav that you can 
easily knock them on the head. Treat your par¬ 
tially tamed rat, however, “as if you loved him,” 
jind return him to his cage; this is easily done 
by lowering the cage into the barrel. Repeat the 
operation from night to night, and you Avill be 
surprised to see how easy a matter it is to out¬ 
wit so cunning an animal as an “ old rat.” 

Be careful not to keep a large one for your 
tame rat. He will frighten off all the younger 
fry, as none of them will dare to enter. The 
only difficult thing in the matter is to get j^ur 
first rat. I have had a wire trap Avell baited 
for weeks before I could entice one to enter it. 
To get the first, is something like Astor’s recipe 
for getting rich: “ Get a thousand dollars clear 
of the Avorld, and it is all very easy.” Since I 
caught my first rat, I have failed but once for 
many nights in getting from one to four to keep 
him company. If your readers will try my 
plan, I think that something may be done to 
abate one of the most intolerable nuisances of 
this country. To say that millions of dollars 
Avorth of our property are annually destroyed by 
rats, would not be an extravagant assertion. 

- - t 

Foot Eot in Sheep. 

This distressing and destructive malady is 
seldom properly understood or treated, and the 
result is that, though checked, it breaks out 
again and again. This is because so feiv 
farmers read and inform themselves thoroughly 
about their business, and because even those 
well informed perform surgical operations in 
so careless a manner. In the April number of 
the American Agriculturist^ yve explained the 
structure of the sheep’s foot and the origin of the 
disease known as tlie fouls. This never need 
be confounded Avith foot rot, though we doubt 
not it is often the precursor of it, for it puts the 
foot in excellent preparation to take it easil}L 

Contagiousness of Hoof Rot .—There are some 
medical men, Ave believe, who deny that any 
disease is contagious, and they deny the conta¬ 
giousness of hoof-rot. They are, wm presume, 
right just so far:—were a perfectly healthy foot, 
sound and clean, to be exposed to the contagious 
virus, it would probably escape; if, however, it 
Avere anywise sore, inflamed or wounded, it 
Avould probably take it at once. The disease is 
often long in reaching that point which causes 
the sheep to go lame, and it progresses gradu¬ 
ally, first causing limping; then the lifting of 
one foot; then severe lameness of both forefeet; 
then going upon the knees, which brings the feet 
in contact with the breast. It does not involve 
other parts of the system until far advanced. 


Then the feet become masses of rottenness; 
maggots breed in them and work into the flesh, 
and this corruption is communicated to the 
breast. During the whole course of the disease, 
until near the last, the sheep has good appetite 
and digestion, and is in no other way affected. 

On this account the cure is, theoretically, very 
simple and sure. In practice, it is just as sim¬ 
ple, if thoroughly done. The well cleaned 
hoofs, softened by soaking in dewy grass or on 
a rainy dajq or otherwise, are pared with cutting 
pliers and very sharp knives until every particle 
of diseased matter is taken aAvay, even if it in¬ 
volves the removal of all the hoof; they are 
then washed Avith warm water and soap, and 
smeared Avith some caustic paste, or fluid, or the 
sheep forced to stand in a hot, saturated so¬ 
lution of blue vitriol for ten minutes. 

In discussing the origin of hoof-rot, most 
writers take sides, either denying its contagious¬ 
ness, or asserting it most vehemently. For our¬ 
selves, we can see no other sensible belief than 
that it may be originated Avhenever the hoofs, 
being softened by moisture, are penetrated by 
foreign substances like gritty soil or sand, and 
especially when such things, finding their way 
through cracks in the hoof, thus come in con¬ 
tact with the sensitive lamellse, or the papillary 
tissues, where they incftice acute inflammation. 
The natural growth of the hoof adapts it to 
the wear and tear of gravelly and rocky hill 
sides, and on such localities the outer walls 
Avear oft* fast, so that they are nearly even 
Avith the sole, and the foot is neat and trim; 
but on soft ground, in stables or in yai’ds, the 
growth of the outer Avails is so much more 
rapid than the Avear, that they grow long, curl 
under the ' sole, and turn up in front, throw 
the Avear back upon the heels, and keep them 
more or less inflamed, and are themselves liable 
to cracks and splits, which, if foreign substances 
work in, readily involve the sensitive portion of 
the hoof in inflammation. Where the horn- 
forming tissue becomes inflamed, the character 
of the horn foiuned is changed; its quantity is 
greatly increased, but it is softer, OAving to the 
mixture of pus and foreign matter, and in por¬ 
tions has a fungoid appearance. The Avails of 
the hoof become detached from the foot in spots 
ol larger or smaller extent, owing to the fact 
that as soon as the lamellm become diseased the 
horn they secrete has no consistence, and 
hence the walls have no hold upon the foot. 
The pus which constantly exudes from the sores 
has the quality of inducing the same disease, if 
it comes in contact Avith inflamed or Avounded 
surfaces of the feet of other sheep. We see, then, 
good reasons for the views that the hoof-rot 
originates only in AA'et locations, or on ground 
Avhich is not dry, and Avhere sheep’s hoofs are 
liable to crack from over-growth and softening 
by water, and exposed to grit, and that Avhere 
the malady is otherwise unknown, it may be 
communicated to a sound flock by the introduc¬ 
tion of one sheep having the disease. 


Cotton Culture. —{Continued from page 136.) 

BT P. G. DAVIGHT. 


, Cotton Coming. —If a warm rain sets in 
'immediately after planting, your cotton rows 
‘Avill, in about a week or ten days, be Avell mark- 
'ed; and the chances of a “good stand” Avill 
be discussed; then, too, the tell-tale plants will 
betray Avhere there has been careless dropping. 

By having the plants in a straight line, in¬ 
stead of scattering from three to six inches in 
width, all the after work would be easier. Siding 
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and plowing could be more etTectually done, 
and the whole field have a neater appearance. 

"NVhen there are heavy rains, followed by 
much wind and a bright sun, directly after 
planting, and any part of your land is of such a 
nature as to form a crust on the surface, it is 
sometimes necessary to go over it with tlie 
scraper, to break up and “ knock off” the tliin 
crust formed on the surface, so that the young 
plants can i>ush their way through. 

This practice, however, cannot be recom¬ 
mended ; cotton is not or should not be covered 
so deeply as to admit of much scraping off after 
the beds are leveled in the first place at plant¬ 
ing. In any event, judgment must be e.vercised 
to know when such a scraping might be inju¬ 
rious to tlie seed row, by culling off the tops of 
the young plants, should the seed have been in 
the ground long enough to be sending up young 
shoots, and any meddling with the surface does 
more harm than good. "When any danger is 
feared from such acrust,an adjustable horse hoe 
run between the rows will be found sufficient 
to break up or crack the surface, and permit the 
plants to force their way through. 

Fight Gh.vs.s. —Should, however, the young 
grass and weeds come up so thickly, four or 
five days after planting, as to threaten to over¬ 
run the beds and choke off the young jilants as 
soon as tliey appear, it is best not to delay one 
hour in commencing to “ fight grass,” but to 
run the wooden scraper, in the hands of a care¬ 
ful man, over the beds, and “knock off” terg 
lightly this first coat of weeds, etc., even at the 
risk of breaking off some of the forward plants 
near the surface. The hoes, plows, sweeps, and 
horse plows must be kept moving—judieiously— 
over the fields, early and late, as long as and 
wherever there is any grass to kill. 

Cle.vx Cueture. —Upon the clean cultivation 
of your cotton land depends, in a great mea¬ 
sure, the success of the crop. Let none of your 
hands forget that the ground must be kept 
stirred, and that every single weed and blade of 
grass must be cut up, and demolished. 

A CoTTOX Pl.kxteu Needed. —Perhaps no 
other improved implement in the cultivation of 
cotton is so much needed as a good one-horse 
planter, of simple and durable construction. 
Much lalKvr, not only in planting and covering, 
but in all t!>e after cultivation—“chopping out,” 
“ siding,” etc.—would be saved by such an im¬ 
plement. If the seed could be sown straight in 
one oontinuous row, the seed not more than two 
or three inehes apart in the row—so as to be 
sure of a “ stand,” the process of “ chopping 
out ” would be simpler and require less care. 

The difficulties that might be experienced in 
dropping cotton seed through a planter, would 
be owing to Ihc lint that covers them, causing 
the secd^o hang together in bunches. But by 
rolling in ashes, as recommended, this difficulty 
may be somewhat overcome, and enable the 
seed to be dropped through a small opening or 
tube, with more certainty. The sales for sucli a 
planter would be immense, and make the in¬ 
ventor rich. May we soon sec it in the field. 

Cautiox. —Never work cotton during a spell 
of rainy weather, unless you are behind-hand 
with the work, and must take advantage of 
every moment in fair or foul weather to '‘catch 
up.” You can not effectively kill grass in wet 
weather; you may plow it around, pu.sh it 
about and turn it upside down—but your plants 
arc only partially relieved; the moist soil and 
warm rains enable it to take a fresh hold the 
instant almost that it is uprooted.-Hot, sunny 
weather, is the best lime to work among cotton 


—no matter how hot,—then all grass turned 
up or displaced only partially, and buried under 
the burning sand, will be effectually disposed of. 

CiioppixQ Out.—I t is a common rule, not to 
begin working cotton until the greater part of 
the young plants can show tico pairs of leaves, 
mostly when they are four or five inches in 
hight. But if the grass is very rank and threat¬ 
ens to outgrow the cotton, it will be prudent 
not to wait for four leaves, but to open the figlit 
at once; even though the plants are but two or 
three inches in hight and have but two leaves. 


The first work then in order will be “ cliop- 
ping out,” or scraping out of the rows some of 
the over-abundant plants that have come up 
too crowded, giving them a careful thinning 
wherever they stand in bundles, to prevent a 
spindling, and consequently delicate growth. 

At the same time scrape off and pull up all 
the grass around and among the plants; and let 
the sweep follow the hoes, running through the 
middles to destroy the grass not reached by the 
hoes, and to throw a little loose soil toward the 
plants, using care not to cover them.—For this a 
horse-hoe or cultivator is well adapted; it should 
be used by a careful man and run along lightly. 

The hoe hands confine tlieir labors only to 
the grass in the immediate vicinity of the rows, 
about and among the plants, leaving the mid¬ 
dles for the sweep or hoe-harrow. 

It is not advisable to remove many plants at 


this first working, except where they are much 
crowded; a late frost may nip many of them, 
or early grasshoppers may thin them out, so 
that if the hoe hands remove too many, the 
chances of a “stand” may be endangered. 

SiDixo.—After all the fields have been gone 
over with this first operation, it will be found 
necessary, in consequence of the rapid growth 
of weeds and grass, and to keep the soil well 
stirred, to at once proceed with the next Avork. 

The small turn plows are now run along close 
to the young plants, up one side of the row and 
down the other, as near as an average of three 
inches, throwing a light furrow away from the 
plants towards the middle of the space between 
the rows, covering the grass, and leaving the 
plants on a slight elevation or ridge. Be care¬ 
ful not to run the ploAVS too deep, as tliere is 
danger of hurting the roots; besides it is an 
injury to the young plants to set them up too 
high and dry on a sandy ridge,—the hoe hands 
may not come along for a day or two, and the 
hot withering sun may dry out the tender roots. 

Do not let the ridge—made by the plows (run 
up one side of the row and down the other)— 
be cut too narrow. The plant has not only a 
t.ap root, but numerous fine and delicate side 
roots, that in young plants arc hardly noticed. 
These tender feeders are of vital importance to 
the growth of the stalk, and none of them can 
be rudely cut or broken without proportionately 


iring the plant itself. 

fler the plows have sided the rows and left 
plants on a ridge, the hoe hands come along 
oon as the work on hand permits,—tlic soon- 
he better,-and scrape off the grass remain- 
on this plant ridge; at the same time chop- 
g out and again reducing the over-abundant 
nts, where they stand too crowded, and en- 
voring as much as possible to have tlie plants 
iulingln the rows at intervals of six or eight 
hes, hi pairs, or three or four near together, 
rays cutting out the weaker and letting the 
:)n"est plants stand, at the same time leveling 
■ ground about the rows and drawing up soil 
the stems, where the plows in “siding” have 
1 too close to the plants or too deep. 


A Look into the Sea. 


Those who live at the sea side have an oppor¬ 
tunity to observe forms of animal and vegetable 
life which, to those residing far inland, must seem 
very strange. Indeed tliose Avlio live upon the 
very beach overlook many of the curious forms 
that grow near them. These animals and plants 
are best observed Avhen grown in a glass tank or 
aquarium, and we have in our seaboard towns 
many who devote much time to marine aquaria. 
Our Superintendent of Engraving is well known 
IS an enthusiast in this ivay, and he is so much 
pleased with an aquarium of one of his friends 
that he has produced a beautiful picture of it, 
presented on the succeeding page, and has fur¬ 
nished us with the folloAving note of its con¬ 
tents : “ The engraving represents the interior 

of an aquarium in the possession of Mr. W. E. 
Damon, and gives at one view a number of re¬ 
markable forms of animal life tliat are but little 
knoAvn. The two prominent figures in the cen¬ 
ter of the aquarium are Sea Anemones. These 
belong to the class of Polyps, and are two of the 
finest species found on our coast. It is almost 
impossible to describe the beauties of these 
flower-like gems of the ocean, nor is it strange 
that they Avere considered for so long a time as 
marine plants. Their tentacles expand like 
the petals of a floAver, and at other times they 
remain closed for hours, only to seem more 
beautiful Avhen again opened. On account 
of their bodies being coated Avith slime, and 
being of a soft pulpy nature to the touch, 
they are named by our fishermen “Halibut 
slime,” and are brougiit up on the trawls in 
large numbers, they are attracted by the bait, 
and the fishermen imagine that they are the 
slime from the bodies ot tlie Halibut. It is only 
in still Avater and in perfect security that they 
unfold their thousand tentacles, and display their 
beautifully organized disk. Each tentacle is a 
han;l, by Avhich it can seize any small fish, and 
convey it to its mouth; if the fish is strong and 
hard to hold, tlie Anemone will bring every hand 
to bear, so that the fish is entirely surrounded 
and held fast till dead, Avhen it Avill slowly dis¬ 
appear into the mouth and down one of the 
many stomachs of the AiTemonc. Their manner 
of reproduction is very curious—they throw off a 
piece from the base. I have often cut pieces off 
with a penknife, wlncliin about two weeks be¬ 
came perfect Anemones, but always having only 
six tentacles, Avhich, in the course of time, in¬ 
creased to the proper number. Another way of 
multiplying is by budding off from the sides ot 
the stalk (as shown in engraving.) These buds 
fall off from the parent, make an attachment oh 
;ome stone or shell, and in course of time be- 
;ome perfectly organized Anemones. They also 
•eproduce by ejecting young from the mouth oi 
n-ifice at the disk. Two smaller varieties ar6 
ilso figured, of great delicacy and beauty. 

The fish shown in the engraving is the Stick- 
eback (Gasterosteus,) and one of the most lively 
ind interesting fish known for the afinanum. 

The male fish, about the month of March, be- 
rrins to take on the most brilliant hues, of blue 
orange and green; it then commences to build 
its nest for the reception of the spaAvn. As soo 
as the female has spawned, she is aAv ay 

by the male fish, who carefully guards t^ie 
Jest, and ventilates the spaAvm by ejecting aa at^r 
from his mouth into one of the orifices of the 
nest I had one Stickleback that every ay, 
as the sun reached a certain spot in the tank, 
would take the spawn out of the nest and give 
it a half hour’s sunning, then take it back and e- 
posititin the nest, and when the young were 
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liHtched out aud wandered too far from the nest, 
would take them in his mouth and bring them 
back. I have often amused myself by placing 
Rmall sticks in the nest, and watching the male 
fish tug at them until they were loosened, and 
then carry them off in his mouth to the farthest 
extremity of the tank. Tliere is no fish so easily 
domesticated, and tliat will bring forth young so 
readily in either fresh or salt water aquarium. 

At the left of the picture is a most curious ani¬ 
mal, the Sea-horse, {llippocampus Hudsonius ).— 
Ihe male fish is furnished with a pouch for the 
reception of the spawn, in which it is hatched. 
The young sea-horses cling together in a mass, 
by means of their prehensile tails. The natural 
food of the Sea-horse, is theSerpula, noticed be¬ 
low. Mr. Damon had for a year three Sea¬ 
horses which were so tame, that they would 
follow his hand around the tank to be fed; he at 
first fed them on the hinder parts of shrimp, 
afterwards on Serpula, which they eat greedilj'. 

Serpula contortuplicata, shown near the Sea¬ 
horse, consists of a mass of twisted tubes formed 
of hard shell, each of which contains an ani- 
inah When these are out feeding and fully eit- 
panded with their_ “stqppers” of white amiS 
orgnge, in connection with theij- feather like 
branchiae of rich brown and crimson, they pfer 
sent a body of rich color.- On the slightest 


disturbance, the entire mass of serpula disap¬ 
pears, and the color of the Avhole instantaneously 
changes from a brilliant orange or crimson to 
the dull grey of their cells. They venture out 
one by one and the mass of shell becomes bril¬ 
liant again. When any of the cells become 
broken, the serpula in a few days build them 
up. If one is cut in half, each half becomes a 
perfect animal. They live entirely at the bot¬ 
tom, and do not thrive well in a strong light. 

Star-fish, one of which is shown at the left 
hand, {Asteracanthion^) are very common, and 
the great enemy of the oyster and clam. Every 
fisherman considers it his duty to destroy them. 

The small Hermit Crab {Pagurus longicarpus) 
is found in great numbers on our coast. The 
hinder part of the body is soft and unprotected, 
so that it becomes necessary for them to inhabit 
some empty shell, generally that of the Bucci- 
num, when they grow too large for the shell, they 
take possession of a new one that fits them bet¬ 
ter ; when they are about making this change, 
they first carefully examine the interior and ex¬ 
terior of the shell with their claws, and finding it 
all right they jerk themselves out of the old 
shell and into the new so quickly, that the 
change is hard to detect. Should a Hermit Crab 
have one of his claws crushed or broken, it will 
amputate it down to the next perfect joint, eating 


all the flesh that is torn off through amputating. 
In about three days, a small, soft fleshy point 
makes its appearance, which is the new claw; 
this increases in size until it has attained nearly 
its natural proportions, but is soft and without 
shell, until the next moulting or shedding season, 
when it becomes a perfect claw, shell and all. 
One of these Crabs, inhabiting a small shell, is 
shown in the center foreground of the picture. 

The Spider Crab, or Sea Spader, {Ldbinica 
canaliculata) is interesting, in spite of its homely 
look, of which it seems to be conscious, from 
the fact of its dressing itself up with sea-weed 
or algae, of the most brilliant colors. This it 
only does at the fall of the year, as the bedding 
time approaches, so that it may be more securely 
hid from the numerous bottom fish who prey 
upon the smaller crustaceans. One is seen at 
the extreme right of the picture. There are 
several equally curious objects shown, that can 
only be named: The Shrimp, which the Stickle¬ 
back seems to be after; Tubularias, long horn¬ 
like tubes, seen just under the Shrimp; Barna¬ 
cles, between the two Crabs, etc. Of course, 
there must be some vegetation to keep up the 
balance between animal and vegetable life, and 
for this nothing is so useful as the Ulva^ or Sea- 
lettuce, some broad fronds of which are seen 
floating behind the Sea-horse and Serpula. 
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FI5. 1,—FEKFECT FLOWEllS. 

(lie organs that are to become the fruit, and sta¬ 
mens, the f‘ rtilizing organs, in the same flower. 


Other plants constantly have their stamens and 
pistils ill sejiarate flowci-s of the same plant, as 
the cucumber, squash, and all of that family— 
and the Indian corn, in which the tassel con¬ 
tains the stamens, and the ear the pistils, the 


of them will enable any one to tell a perfect_ 

or hermaphrodite, as it is often called—from a 
pistillate flower. In fig. 1, the small knob in the 
center is the pistils, which are surrounded by 
numerous stamens. The same flower is shown 
in figure 2, as cut down through the 
center. The conical elevation in the 
center of this cut flower is the enlarged 
end of the stem of the flower, on which 
the pistils are placed, this is called the 
receptacle. The stamens are arranged 
around this, and outside of these the 
showy parts of the flower, the petals and 
calyx. As the pistils ripen, to produce 
the fruit proper —seeds we usually call 
them—the receptacle enlarges, becoming 
often of enormous size compared to what 
it was in the flower, and very often 
inclosing the seed-like fruits in deep 
pits or cavities, while in other cases 
these remain upon the surface. In several 
cultivated varieties of the strawberry, the 
stamens are altogether wanting, as in 
fig. 3, and then the plant is said to be 
pistillate. It is evident that plants of 
this character need the help of those 
that produce stamens. The general ten¬ 
dency of strawberry cultivators is to dis¬ 
card pistillate sorts altogether, though 
there are a very few, like llovey’s Seed¬ 
ling, that in some localities are so excel¬ 
lent and productive, that it is desirable to 
grow them. Where this is the case, it 
is only necessary to plant adjacent beds 
of some perfect variety that blossoms at 
the same time, and the insects and winds 
will look after the fertilization. When 
a perfect variety is planted to fertilize 
a pistillate or imperfect one, great care 
should be taken to prevent the runners of 
one bed reaching across into the other bed. 
It is from carelessness in this respect, that there 
is so much confusion in regard to varieties, 
and this has also given rise to the common 
belief that pistillate plants become changed 
when fertilized by another sort. While we are 
not prepared to assert that the flavor of a pis¬ 
tillate sort may not be modified somewhat, ac¬ 
cording to the variety by which it was fertilized, 
yet we have no proof that the plant itself under¬ 
goes any change. To answer many inquiries, 
Ave may say that, practically, as fixr as the value 
of the fruit is concerned, strawberries in prox¬ 
imity do not mix. As regards the seeds, the 
case is different; here the crossing is the rule 
rather than the exception. And this is apt to 
take place even with perfect flowers, as insects 


Fig. 3 .—PISTILLATE FLOAVER. 

■ will often bring pollen and fertilize the pistils 
of a floAver, before its OAvn pollen is ready. 


The Silver-Striped Bamboo. 


The name Bamboo is associated Avilh the 
gigantic trojiicnl and subtropical grasses, the 
stems of Avhich grow 50 feet or more high, and 
are celebmted for their gcnenil use by 
the Orientals, to Avhom they servo for 
everything from a penholder to a mast. 

There are, however, some A'cry humble 
bamboos, and at least one hardy one. 
Bambusa Metake. This is a Japanese 
species, tAvo or three feet high, and en¬ 
dured the Avinter Avith us several de¬ 
grees north of NeAA' York Citj'. Re¬ 
cently "Mr. E, Bauman, Florist and Land¬ 
scape Gardener at Ralnvay, N. J., has 
brought to our notice a still more dAvarf 
species, Avhich luis been introduced by 
the Euroi>ean florists under the name of 
BambuM. Fortunii alba vittata. The en¬ 
graving is made from a pot plant, of the 
natural size. From the abundance of 
buds at the base it is no doubt a vigor¬ 
ous grower, and is said to continue 
dwarf and stocky and not exceed about 
a foot in bight. Should this prove hardy, 
as Mr. Bauman thinks it Avill, it Avill be 
a valuable addition to our “foliage plants” 
of Avhich Ave noAv have a great number, 

Avith but few’ hardy ones. The leaves 
are very distinctly marked, both the 
green and the Avhite stripes being clear. 

The jilant is apparently Avell adapted 
to form edgings in decorative planting, 
and a single plant Avould prove A’ery or¬ 
namental in the border. A variety w’ith 
green and yelloAV stripes is noticed in 
Europe, and either this, or the one under 
notice, is advertised as Bambusa Japan- 
ica variegnta. There is much confusion in flo¬ 
rists’ names, Imth in this country and Europe. 


The Sex of the Strawberry. 


From the fact that there are some varieties of 
straAvberry, Avhich, being pistillate, require the 
presence of some other sort to make them fruit¬ 
ful, ra.any suppose that it is necessary in all cases 
to plant two kinds in order to bear fruit. We 
have several letters asking what variety should 
be planted Avilh the Triomplie do Gand and 
other sorts that will fruit without aid. As this 
matter of the sex of strawberries has been 
muddled so much, Ave will try to make it plain. 
The great majority of flowers A\-ith Avhich we 
are familiar, arc perfect, i. c., have both pistils. 


silat:r-striped bamboo. 

elongated portion of Avhich is tlie silk. In still 
another set of plants the flowers of one will 
bear pistils only, and the flowers of another will 
produce nothing but stamens. The hemp, hop, 
and willows are common instances of plants 
of this kind. Tlie pistils, in each one of 
these classes are the portions that become fruit. 


Fig. 2.— SECTION OF FLOAA’ER, 

but they only do this after they have received 
the influence of the pollen, a fine dust produced 
by the stamens. The pistils of perfect floAvers, 
that have both stamens and pistils, may readily 
become fertilized by the pollen of the same flow¬ 
er, Avhile in separated flowers, those in Avhich 
the stamens are in one and the pistils are in 
another, no fruit will be produced unless pollen 
is brought to the pistils by some agency, such as 
insects or Avinds, from a staminate one. Some 
plants that ordinarily produce perfect floAvers do 
sometimes have separated ones, the stamens and 
sometimes the pistils being suppressed or abor¬ 
tive, Avhen the floAver becomes pistillate or stami- 
natc as the case may be. This happens in both the 
wild and the cultivated state Avith the straAvberry 
and Avith the grape. In the straAvberry it is usual¬ 
ly the stamens that are wanting, and in the grape 
it is more common to have the pistils absent, if 
either one. The engravings (figs. 1,2,3), of straAv¬ 
berry floAvers, veiy much enlarged, prepared for 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, shoAV the different 
parts quite distinctly, and a careful inspection 
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When the pistils are absent, making a truly 
staminate flower, of course no fruit is borne, 
and the plants are perfectly useless. They have 
been recommended for fertilizing the pistillate 
ones, but as this ofiice can be as well performed 
by the perfect flowers—which produce enough 
pollen for their own pistils and to spare, it is 
a mere waste of ground to employ them. The 
term “staminate” is often applied to perfect 
flowers; it belongs to those only bearing stamens. 


The Spring Adonis.— wrnalis:) 


The names of many of our cultivated plants 
—if we trace them to their origin—take us back 
to the days of mythological fables, when gods 
and goddesses had the uncomfortable power of 
transforming mortals into beasts and flowers. 
The Adonis is said to be so called in memory 
of the young man beloved of Venus, and to 
have sprung either from his blood, or from the 



SPEING ADONIS —{Adonis vernalis.) 
tears shed by the goddess at his death. Which 
is the true story of its origin, it is too late at this 
day to settle, but whether it was blood or salt 
water. We would like to see the plant itself 
oftener than we do. We only meet it in those 
gardens where good old things, that have been 
grown by lovers of flowers for centuries—and 
ought to be prized on that very account—have 
not been thrown aside for modern introductions. 
We like the new things too, but don’t believe in 
discarding old friends to make place for them. 

This Adonis is a hardy perennial, and comes 
in bloom with the flowers of May. Its stems 
are about a foot in bight, and clothed with deli¬ 
cate and finely cut foliage. Each branch is 
terminated by a large yellow flower, the petals 


of which are marked with greenish lines. The 
plant belongs to the same family with the But¬ 
tercups, Paeony, etc.—the Ranunculus or Crow¬ 
foot Family. In looking over the catalogues to 
see if the seeds were generally kept by seeds¬ 
men, we were surprised to find it only in that 
of Jas. Vick of Rochester. Being a perennial, 
it will not flower the first year from seed, but 
after that it is easily managed, it being only 
necessary to divide the clumps when they get 
too large. There are some annual species that 
are worth cultivating. One of them, Adonis 
autumnalis, blooms in autumn, with a small 
dark red and purple flower and fine foliage. 
It has the popular name of Pheasaul’s-e 3 "e. 


Tree Doctoring and onr “ Doctrine.” 


Just now we have “ no end” of circulars of 
“ Patent Tree Invigorators,” “ Apple worm An- 
nihilators” and the like, with many letters of 
inquiry. These tree medicines divide them¬ 
selves into two classes, those that are put into 
the tree and those that are put on the ditto. 
The internal remedies proposed to drive away 
worms are sulphur and calomel. A hole is to 
be bored into the tree, the stuff introduced and 
the hole plugged up. Some ask us if the use 
of these materials wdll hurt the tree. Probably 
no more than if the hole had been entirely 
filled by a nicely fitting plug—as both are very 
insoluble—and the amount of benefit would 
in either case probably be about the same. 

The external remedies are more numerous, 
and are generally “patent” preparations. If 
there is anything too stupid to get a patent we 
should like to see it. What principle governs 
the issuing of patents we are at loss to discover 
—except it be a general desire to get the fops, 
and be rid of bores. In the circulars before us, 
one proposes to “treat” the trees to rid them 
of w'orms, and will send the article for a con¬ 
sideration. Another not only kills the borer, 
but his medicine contributes to the growth of 
the tree, and so on. Now on general principles 
we don’t believe that there is any sjoecific virtue 
in them. The whole secret of their success lies 
in the fact that one who has invested money in 
them will look after his trees —while if we tell 
him month after month to use soft soap wash 
and other simple remedies, he will not think it 
worth while. There is nothing like a few dol¬ 
lars, to wake up some people. We copied last 
January a communication from the Country 
Gentlemen, of Mr. Wisner, who had used Mr. 
Sheldon’s composition to the injury of his trees. 
Mr. Sheldon writes that Mr. Wisner admits to 
have made the composition with the w’rong in¬ 
gredients, and we give him the benefit of this 
statement. With our present information, “ cer¬ 
tificates of well known persons” included, we 
can see nothing to induce us to recommend any 
of these patented or secret things whatever. 
Our doctrine is constant attention. If one loves 
his trees and looks after them, he will not need 
any “ annihilator,” or “ invigorator.” Give a 
soft soap wash in the spring, probe and kill all 
the borers that are in the tree, and keep others 
from entering by placing some mechanical 
obstruction around the trunk in July, either 
stiff paper, a mound of earth, or whatever will 
keep the insects awaj\ If canker worms are in 
the vicinity, then something must be used to 
prevent their ascent,—see March Agriculturist. 
Tent caterpillai's are easily kept down by de¬ 
struction of eggs and nests—it is only lazy 
people wlio suffer. If a tree “ invigorator ” be 
needed, just try what virtue there is in manure. 


Cultivating Orchards. 

Apple orchards left to themselves bear only 
on alternate 3 'ears, with such uniformitv, that 
“ bearing years ” have come to be regarded as 
the order of nature, rather than a human device. 
The trees, in average soil, do not have aliment 
enough to give full crops every 3 ^ear. Cultiva¬ 
tion and manuring will change all this, and give 
us remunerative crops every season. Possibly 
manui’ing might do this even if the orchard were 
left in grass. But the danger is, if the orchard 
is left unplowed, it will not get the manure. 

The common objection offered to plowing is 
the damage done to the roots of the trees. We 
have no doubt that an orchard might be plowed 
so deep and so near the trunk of the trees as to 
damage it past hope of recover 3 \ But discretion 
is to be used, and the plow is to be kept so near 
the surface under the trees, as not to break off 
the large roots. It has also been ascertained 
that grain crops are not good for orchards. We 
have known orchards to be made barren for 
several 3 mars in consequence of a crop of lye. 
Grain crops, unless buckwheat be an exception, 
take from the soil what the tree needs, and shade 
the land too much. Root crops are the most 
desirable, because they require a good deal of 
manure and thorough tillage to make them prof¬ 
itable. The frequent stirring of the soil, and 
the fertilizers, are the wants of the apple tree, 
and the root crop enables the farmer to give 
these to his orchard, and at the same time 
he is remunerated for his labor. 

Potatoes, carrots, beets, turnips, are all good 
crops for the orchard, if 3^11 put on manure 
enough to make them pa 3 ". A surplus must be 
left in the soil to make the apple crop. But will 
an orchard thus fed bear every year? We have 
no doubt of it. The apple crop may be made 
as sure as the root crops. We once plowed up 
beneath an old apple tree that had an inveterate 
habit of bearing only every other year, and 
planted with potatoes, manuring liberall 3 ^ We 
had a full crop of apples the second year, and 
shall always think the manure and the cultiva¬ 
tion made the change. Horticulturists who nudve 
a specialty of apples, and manure every year, 
succeed in getting crops every season, with very 
rare exceptions. David L 3 rman, Esq., of Middle- 
field, Conn., stated, at a recent meeting of the 
State Board of Agriculture, that he cultivated 
his orchards, and got crops every 3 mar. They 
were not alwa 3 'S full crops, but were enough to 
pay for the trouble. Judging from the appear¬ 
ance of his orchards, Avhich we visited a few 
3 ^ears since in the apple season, we think that a 
veiy modest statement. We have rarely seen so 
fine a show of apples, even at the county fairs, 
as could have been gathered from his trees. 
The secret of his success is cultivation and 
manure, and a reasonable watch against the 
encroachments of insects. The plowing late in 
the fall as well as in the spring, he thinks a 
great safeguard against their depredations. Mul¬ 
titudes of the chrysalides are unearthed and 
destroyed. If this Avas attended to, and the wind¬ 
falls picked up and fed to the pigs, w'e think 
there would be little damage from the attacks of 
insects. The apple is so fine a fruit, and so 
easily kept, it is so much both food and lux¬ 
ury, that no pains should be spared to keep 
our orchards in the best condition. We are tired 
of seeing apples quoted at $7 a barrel, but even 
at that price they are much cheaper than pills. 


Sweet Herbs. —Those who like seasoning 
should not forget these little matters in “ making 
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tl»o garden.” Sage id the staple article, and is 
so readily grown from seed that it is not worth 
while to make divisions or cuttings of the old 
plants, and the same may be said of Thyme. 
Make a seed bed of good light soil and sow 
Sage, Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, and Summer 
Savory, when the ground gets warm. Keep the 
plants well weeded, and thin if crowded. By 
the time that early crops of peas, cabbages, etc., 
come off, there will be a plenty of good plants 
to set out and occupy the ground, and give an 
abimdaut supply for home use and for sale. 


JS.aspl>erTies and Black Caps. 


The great trouble with the cultivation of the 
coDimon raspberries, even when they jiass the 
winter s;ifely by being protected or otherwise, 
is that the manner of growth is not understood. 
In private gardens we frequently see the r.isp- 
berry bed a dense thicket, with new canes strug¬ 
gling with the old ones, and all in an uninviting 
and unfruitful condition. The majority of pri¬ 
vate growers do not seem to be aware that the 
stems of the raspberry are biennial, i. e., they 
grow one year and l)ear fruit the ue.\t, and then 
die. With some of the varieties called ever- 
lK*aring, the young growth flowers and fruits in 
the autumn of the same year. When a rasp¬ 
berry cane of the ordinary kind has fruited, it 
is no longer of any use, and should be cut out. 
Tlio large cultivators usually leave the pruning 
out of the old canes until the time to cover them, 
but it is much better to remove them as soon as 
fruiting is over, to allow the new growth a 
plenty of room. Those who plant nispberries 
this spring, and wish the best results, should cut 
the old canes back to a few inches, leaving just 
enough to serve as a convenient handle in plant¬ 
ing, and look to the new growth of this year to 
produce fruit the next If the canes be left 
their full length at transplanting, a poor crop of 
fruit may be had the first season, at the risk of 
the future good of the plants. The plants are 
set four feet apart each way for the more mod¬ 
erate growers, and the taller kinds five or si.x 
feet apart. The varieties are numerous, and 
every year brings additions to the list. Along 
the Hudson River the Hudson River Antwerp is 
tlie great market berry. In Southern New 
Jersey, the Piiiladelphia is the profitable mar¬ 
ket fruit, and at the West, the Purple Cane en- 
jovs great popularity. Clioice sorts for garden 
culture are: Brinckle's Orange, Franconia, 
Clark, (said to be hardy,) Fastolf, and French. 

The Black Caps, of which there are now 
many named varieties, are becoming very pop¬ 
ular. Though not to be compared in flavor of 
fruit with the others, they have many good 
qualities. They are hardy, very productive, and 
throw up no suckers. They are propagated by 
rooting from the tops of the pendent branches. 
Of this class the Doolittle’s Improved, is, per¬ 
haps, the l)est known, and doubtless many oth¬ 
ers, including native seedlings, are just as good. 


Sweet Potato Culture. 

ht w. w. rathbone, marietta, ohio. 


In April, page 139, we gave Mr. Rathbone’s 
manner of preparing the land for Sweet Pota¬ 
toes, and now add the remainder of his article, 
upon setting the plants. The plants should al¬ 
ways be set down to the first leaf, and if the 
upper portion is destroyed by a late frost, they 
will start from below and make a good growth. 

The ridges being made, they will stand 30 to 


30 inches from top to top; let them be sharp 
pointed. To mark the distances for plants, I 
use a revolving wheel, with fans every three 
feet, resembling a reaping machine fan, marking 
two rows at once. I keep the plants well set up 
on the ridge, and cut between them at the 
second and third hoeing to make the hills. 
Make the hills pointed and high. Do not be 
afraid of dry weather. We always get the best 
crops when “everything is burnt up.” 

JIoDE OP Setting Plants.— One plant per 
hill is pleut}’. Put fifteen inches apart if to be 
kept in the ridge. I have two modes of setting. 
Firet, if the weather be dry, don’t wait for rain, 
nor the “dark of the moon.” Let one boy drop 
the plants, another pour from a water-pot, with 
the rose off, suflicient water to float the rootlets, 
and immediately fill up Avith mellow earth. One 
can Avater for three to set. Never set plants 
after heavy rains. A second method of planting, 
which I prefer Avhen the earth is sufficiently 
moist, is to dip the roots in a puddle of ckay of 
the consistence of thick cream. The plants thus 
treated generally live Avell, and the objection¬ 
able hard lump formed about the plants in 
many soils Avhen watered in the hill is obviated. 

After Cultivation.—A fter every rain bi eak 
up the crust of soil in contact Avith the plants. 
I do this rapidly Avith both hands—clasping, 
naising and pressing the cartli on the tips of the 
hills. It anSAvers all the purposes of a regular 
lioeing, breaking up the ant holes and giving 
health to the young plant. Keep the surface clear 
of Avccds. Be careful in Avorking among the 
plants, not to hoe too deeply. The earliest 
potatoes lie immediately beneath the surface. 

After heavy rains the vines root at the joints. 
On sunny days they may be upturned on the 
hill or ridg?. But in no case cut off the vines. 
I have cut every alternate row in a large patch 
to fully test this point, and on harvesting found 
fully 100 per cent, in faA'or of tlie uncut hills. 
A frost that merely blackens tlie leaves does not 
hurt sweet potatoes, but if the vines are frozen 
it does. Upon digging, the potatoes should be 
carefully handled and put aAvay in boxes or 
barrels, Avith alternate layers of leaves, (some 
prefer cut straAV,) in a Avarm, dry place to keep. 

In conclusion, I repeat, if good plants are set 
as indicated, on moderately fertile land, Avith 
good surface drainage on small high hills, the 
surface kept Avell cleaned, any reader of the 
Agriculturist south of 45® nort’i latitude can 
raise good Nansemond SAveet potatoes. 


The Ail.anthus.— We hear so much against 
the Ailanthus, that avc are quite disposed to 
take its part. It Avill groAV every Avhere, is a 
rapid groAver, and is very seldom troubled by 
insects. We knoAV that it makes good fuel, and 
we cannot see why its timber should not be 
useful for a great many purposes. We have 
had a couple of blocks upon our desk for some 
time, the one varnished and the other plain, and 
of the great many Avho have examined them, 
not one has guessed the kind of Avood. Its 
disagreeable quality is an unpleasant odor \yhen 
in floAver, and its great nakedness in Avinter 
renders it less suitable as a Avind-break than 
many others. Despite all the abuse it has had, 
were we upon a tree-less prairie, Ave should 
plant the Ailanthus, notwithstanding it lias been 
condemned by several pomological societies. 
It is the tree that converts the brick andbroAvn- 
stone streets of Ncav York into beautiful avenues 
of tropical foliage, it grows among the pave¬ 
ments as if it rather enjoyed a hard life, and it 
is especially adapted to rocky and sterile soil. 


Cranberry Culture. 

To ansAver numerous letters Ave condenseore- 
cent articles upon this subject, some of Avluch 
came to us, and others appeared in papers, pub¬ 
lished in Ncav Jersey, a State some portions of 
Avhich present remarkable fiicilities for cranberry 
culture. Tlie essentials seem to be, 1st, a sandy 
peat soil; Avbcre tlie deposit of peat or muck is 
slialloAV, Avilh sand beneath, then a proper soil 
may be made by ploAving. If the peat is very 
deep, then sand must be put on to the depth of 
four to eight inches. 2nd.—The bog must be 
so situated that it can be drained, ditching is 
'the common method. 3d.—The land must be 
capable of being floAved at Avill. This is not 
considered so essential in NcAv-Jersev, as the 
other tAvo conditions, but is considered desirable 
as a means of protecting the vines from frost 
and insects. 4tli.—The land must be cleaned 
of all stumps as Avell as tussocks of sedge and 
other vegetation, and the surface made as level 
as possible. The sanding is of course the last 
thing to be done before planting. These are in 
brief the Ncav Jersey essentials. IMr. Orrin C. 
Cook, of South Milford, Mass., avIio last year 
sent us the largest and finest berries Ave ever 
saAv, has quite different notions. He says: “In 
selecting land for the cranberry, Avet swamp 
land is the best, as it requires more moisture 
than is found on high lands, but any land that 
Avill groAV potatoes Avill raise good cranberries. 

I raise my best berries on a hard clay soil. To 
prepare the ground for the plants, take out all 
the roots, brush, and tufts of coarse grass, ploAv 
deep, and, if not too Avet, harrow. Having made 
the land as level as possible, set the plants one 
foot apart each Avay. We set the plants in the 
fall, from the middle of September until the 
ground freezes, and in the Spring until the 25th 
of May. We neither ploAv nor hoe among the 
plants, but in the fall go through and pull all 
the brush and grass that may have started. In 
three years the vines Avill cover the ground, at 
Avhich lime a full crop may be expected. There 
is no crop that Ave can raise here Avith so little 
trouble as the cranberry ; after they get to bear¬ 
ing there is no trouble beyond picking the crop 
and marketing it. One acre Avill yield from fifty 
to one hundred bushels, and these sell from $7 
to $10 per barrel of three bushels each.” 

We have heretofore expressed our disbelief 
in the success of the upland culture of the cran¬ 
berry, but last autumn a gentleman from Long 
Island, Avhose address Ave have mislaid, brouglit 
us A'ery fine specimens of berries, raised on up¬ 
land. We should be glad if Mr. Cook’s state¬ 
ment that “ any land that will groAV potatoes 
AA’ill raise good cranberries” AA’cre geneially ap¬ 
plicable. Some unfortunate attempts of this 
kind that we have seen, have made us cautious 
in advising any one to invest in cranberries on 
high ground, and Ave should be glad of more 
reports, Avhether of success or failure. 

Mr. Gilbert Conant, Avhose report Avas quoted 
in the March Agriculturist, says, that in the 
article Ave copied, the word “ plowed ” in the 
third line of the quotation should be flowed. 

The question is often asked, will it do to set 
wild plants, or must the cultivated ones be pur¬ 
chased. The cranberry, like all other fruits, 
varies from the seed, and seedlings will differ 
in the size and shape of the fruit, and in the 
productiveness of the vines. Wiki plants may 
give good results and may not. The advantage 
of cultivated vines is that they are produced 
from runners of a sort known to be fruitful. 
Several different kinds are sold by dealers. 
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Some Beautiful White-Flowering^ Shrubs. 

While shrubs with gaily colored flowers 
excite our admiration, we believe that we derive 
more satisfaction from those the flowers of 
Vv'hich are white. A Japan Quince, in a blaze 
of scarlet, or a Forsythia hung with its golden 
bells, is pleasant to look upon, but there is a 
tenderness and purity about a Deutzia or Silver- 
bell that call forth another sentiment than ad¬ 
miration. Pure white and green form a combina¬ 
tion, whether in plant or bouquet, that is always 
pleasing. Among the white-flowering shrubs, 
are the old Snow-ball, now but little grown, and 
its more dwarf, but more beautiful Japanese 
brother. Viburnum pUcatum. Then we have 
the Fringe-tree, the two Silver-bells, any number 
of varieties of Spirma, and Philadelphus, or Sy- 
ringa as it is often called. Besides these are the 
Double-flowering Plum and Cherry, that come 
early, and our native and beautiful Clethra that 
flowers late, and if it were not in every swamp, 
would be in every garden ; our fragrant White 
Azalea, and a host of others that we cannot now 
enumerate. Among the white flowering shrubs, 
well enough known to be in all good collections, 
but yet not sufficiently popularized to be grown 
every where, as are Lilaes and Snowballs, are 
the Deutzias. These shrubs have no common 
name, aside from their botanical one, which is 
fortunately one readily popularized. The species 
most common in cultivation are Deutzia scabra, 
p. crenata and D. gracilis, all natives of Japan.’ 
The first twm grow six or eight feet high, and 
differ only in the shape of the leaves and Lme 
minute characters of the flowers. They are so 
much alike that one is frequently sold for the 
other. The leaves are rough, and when exam¬ 
ined by a strong magnifier, this roughness is 
found to be. due to transparent star-shaped hairs, 
which are very pretty microscopic objects. 
Deutzia gracilis, grows about two feet hio-liand 


forms a large tuft of slender arch¬ 
ing branches, and when these are 
loaded with pure white flowers, 
nothing can be more graeeful. 
This is a most valuable^hrub^for 
cemetery decoration, afid ‘is valu¬ 
able for forcing. The floris,tsafound 
New-York force it in large quan» 
titles, and at this time (Mafcja) we 
And it freely used in bouquets and 
flower baskets. All these species 
are hardy as far north as Boston. 
The Deutzias are nearly related to 
the Syringas, {Philadelphus), but 
have smaller flowers, of a more 
delicate texture, and the plants 
are more graceful in habit. We 
give an engraving of a flowering 
branch of D. scahra, much re¬ 
duced in size. The swamps of 
Virginia and southward furnish 
another white-flowered shrub that 
should be better known, the 
American Storax, Styrax Ameri¬ 
cana. It belongs to the same fam¬ 
ily with the popular Silver-bell 
{Ilalesia), has good foliage, and is 
in May covered with neat flov^ers 
that look much like small orange 
blossoms. The specimen from 
which our engraving is taken was 
from a large shrub in the grounds 
of that pioneer in horticulture, 
the late Thomas Hogg. The ad¬ 
vancing tide of “improvement” 
has gradually encroached upon 
these grounds, and this season will probably 
obliterate a spot dear to all horticulturists. We 
shall hereafter, when this collection is scattered, 
hardly know where to find many old favorites. 


Thinning^ Out Ornamental Trees. 


This is one of the matters most likely to be 
overlooked, and yet most necessary to be done 
this spring. It has already been neglected sev- 
eial years, on account of the reluctance very 
naturally felt to destroy a work that nature has 
been twenty years in building up. As a rule, the 
shade trees on our streets and avenues are 
planted too near each other. The tree that 
wants' fifty feet of space for its full development 
is scarcely allowed twenty. This would be of 
little consequence, if the planter only had the 
nerve to remove them when they began to wor¬ 
ry and devour each other. But he prizes his 
own handiwork; he is a tender hearted man, and 
perhaps lacking in taste. How can he be ex¬ 
pected to destroy in a day what he has been so 
many years nursing and watching with pride. 
He can cut out dead limbs, and occasionally a 
live one if a straggler. But to put the grub ax 
to the root is more than he can bear. 

Yet this is just the severe remedy that is need¬ 
ed among the beautiful plantations of shade 
trees in our suburban towns and villages. The 
tiees stand too thick, and are destroying one 
another. The fight is as real as that of the Kil¬ 
kenny cats, though less noisy. The top branch¬ 
es already interlock, and begin to die for want of 
light and air. The roots ax'e meeting beneath 
the surface, and struggling for aliment. Nei¬ 
ther of the adjacent trees has aliment enough 
nor room enough to develop after its own law 
of growth. It can not do justice to itself, nor 
show forth the beauty and glory of its kind. 
Every dead branch and distorted limb cries out 





AMERICAN STORAX— {Styrux Americana.) 

“make room,” and room can only be had by 
the destruction of its neighbor. This must be 
had or the tree is spoiled of its beauty. Make 
this, and the gaps will soon be filled with more 
comely and healthful trees. One handsome, 
well developed elm or maple is worth a whole 
row of decaying, distorted trees, struggling for 
the mastery. This is not the less important 
with evergreens than with deciduous trees. 
The perfection of an evergreen consists in its 
being a perfect pjn-amid, with its base resting 
on the ground, and care should be taken that 
they are never so crowded by close planting 
that they lose their lower branches. 


Trouble with Seed. 


We expect to have every seedman of our 
acquaintance denounced as an imposter—that 
has been the way heretofore, and will probably 
be the case this year. Disappointment and vex¬ 
ation may be avoided by a little thought. Those 
who have had no experience in gardening, 
whether with flowers or vegetables, are gener- 
ally in too much of a hurry. They sow their 
seeds—of all kinds, the first flue day, a cold 
rain comes and soaks the ground for several 
days, the seeds decay, and the seedsman is 
blamed. This is one way in which seeds fail. 
Another is, the directions to sow shallow are 
followed, the seeds start and a dry time comes 
on, and the germinating plants perish for want 
of sufficient moisture, when a watering at the 
proper time would have saved them. The 
smaller the seeds the more care they require, 
and it is much better to sow very small ones, 
such as Lobelia, in boxes with a pane of glass 
over them to prevent evaporation, than to risk 
them in the open border. It is well also to sow 
only a portion at one time; if the first sown 
escapes accidents, the other portion may be sown 
to give a supply of plants for a later bloom. 
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(Of" fTor other IloueehoU Iteme, »ee." Hostel " pages.) 

Work-Baskets and Bags, 

rniZK K*»AY BV EVA B. COLUNi!, ItOCUESTElt, X. T. 

Every lady, whetlicra woman or little girl, should 
have a cuuveuiciit recei)taelc for the implements 
which are nec¬ 
essary for her 
use in sewing. 

A household 
work-box, ba.s- 
ket, or bag, is 
a household 
nuisance. Each 
person should 
have her own 
thimble, wax, 
thread,needles 
scissors, etc., 
and a place to 
keep them ; 
and the man¬ 
ner in which she keeps the latter is a pretty sure 
index to her habits of neatness and order in other 
respects. So great a variety in the style of these 

articles lies 
within reach 
of each of 
us, that our 
individuality 
, can in no way 
be bet ter dis- 
cenied than 
in the choice 
^ wemakc.Our 
minister tells 
us that copy- 



Fig. 1.— ORANDMOTUEU’S BAO. 



Fig. 2.— BAQ REVERSED. 


ing is a suicidal act, and that the spirit of the 
aphorism is applicable to the commonest incidents 
of daily life. Why not, then, to our selection of 
an article which presents so great a vaiicty of 
funiis ?—not that he can mean, in this case, that we 
should each have a work-box unlike those we see 

about us, in 
order to ex¬ 
press our in¬ 
dividual i ty, 
for it would 
be but an¬ 
other form of 
the same act, 
and equally 
suicidal in 
its nature; 
rather that 
each should sulllciently understand her own needs 
and preferences, as to have a choice even in so 
small an item as this. Grandmother thinks there 
U nothing quite so convenient as her work-bag, 

fig. 1, the mag¬ 
ical properties 
of which arc 



Fig, 3.— BAO OPEX. 


Fig. 4.— n.vo STRiNOS. 


universally ac¬ 


knowledged ; though none of us would think of 
con.structing such another with a hope of its won¬ 
derful properties being inherent in bags of that 
description, as everything that belongs to Grand¬ 
mother partakes of the same nature. It consists 
of a round piece of box-board, covered, and sur¬ 
rounded with pockets. Turned wrong side out, 



Fig. 5. —^WORK BASKET. 


(fig. 2.) and emptied of its contents, it Is easy to sec 
how it i’ made. Tlic pockets, fig. 3, arc eight in 
number. These, and the inside of the bottom board 



arc of gray merino. The upper edge of the pocket 
is scalloped with dark blue saddler’s silk, which 
is the outside 
color. A rub¬ 
ber cord holds 
the gray pock¬ 
ets so tightly 0 .-POCKET 3 . 

drawn up that the bag stands of its own accord, 
when the strings, figure 4, whieh arc run in the 
outside from opposite directions, are loosened. 

Mother’s work-basket is made on the same prin¬ 
ciple. It is a basket lined w'ith pockets, fig. 5, in¬ 
stead of a bag. The inside is made separately, and 
afterwards fastened firmly to the basket at the bot¬ 
tom of the pockets. 

The top could bo 
simply made fast 
with coarse tlircad 
to the basket, 
though that would 

not look so neatly .... 

„ , , , , , Fig. 7.— BOTTOM OF POCKETS, 

finished as it would ° 

wound witli ribbon over the top of the basket, and 
through the material of the lining, with bows tied 
over between the pockets, where the strain upon 
the lining is grc.atcst, in the way mother’s basket is 
finished off. The pocket®, fig. 6, arc 
made in a straight piece, just long 
enough to fit the top of the basket. The 
bottom of the row of pockets, fig. 7, 
is slightly gather¬ 
ed to fit a circle 
of the same material which 
fits the bottom of the basket. 

Katie has''a standing work- 
basket of willow, with three 
compartments. She has vari¬ 
ous nice little contrivances 
among which arc “ crabs.” 




Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9. 


to hold her work, 
^ A crab like this is 

composed of three pieces of stiff pasteboard of an 
oval shape, two inches iu width by three in length, 
neatly covered with silk, and sewed together at two 




Fig. 11.— NEEDLiB-CASE. 


Fig. 10.— NEEDLE-BOOK, OPEN. 

of the edges. By a slight pressure at the ends it 
opens, and reveals a cozy little room large enough 
for small work, and convenient to carry iu a dress 
pocket. In this crab, which is brown on the out¬ 
side and blue within, I sec Katie has a bunch of 

tape trimming, and 
_ a spool of thread. 

No. 50. In another 
gray and i)ink one 
there is some ruf¬ 
fling, narrow lace, 
and 100 thread; 
while stowed away in the drab crab I discover her 
tatting shuttle, fig. 8. It is one Grandfather made 
from the centers of two old fine-tooth combs, 
placing a couple of strips of ivory between the 
outside i)iecc 3 , and riveting the whole finnly to¬ 
gether. Katie 
says it is en¬ 
tirely owing 
to her sup- 
l)ly of crabs 
that she al- 
w.ays has a va¬ 
riety of light 
work ready 
for any emer¬ 
gency. Her 
needle- book, 
figure 9, al¬ 
though large, j,. 22 ,—work box. 

is approprl- 

ate to her basket, which Is large and roomy. It is 
of bronze morocco, bound and lined with blue, 
with lc.avcs for needles at one end, and a place for 
the thimble in the side of the broad flat cushion at 
the other end of the case, fig. 10. There is a mo¬ 



rocco iiocket between the silk pocket and cushion. 
My needle-case, fig. 11, is smaller, and is therefore 
better suited to my work-box, fig. 12, where every 
inch of space is precious, and accordingly econo¬ 
mized. It rolls up into quite a small compass, 
and lies under the tray, or sometimes in the tray. 




-THREAD CASE. 

beside my button-box. Between these and the 
cushion, is a narrow depressed division for knife, 
pencil, stiletto, buttons, tape, needle-book, etc. 
Tlie scissors, kapc-mcasure, emery, thimble, shut¬ 
tle and pin-ease belong in the division opposite the 
thread; while under the tray is a ball of welting 
cord,box of hooks _ . 

and eyes, case of 
skeinS of silk, fig. 

13,scis8or8’ sharp¬ 
ener, sticks and 
roll of tape, pa¬ 
pers of floss and 
French cotton, 

Afghan needles, a 
crab or two, and a 
dozen l,ittlc bun¬ 
dles of work in 

Fig. 14.— W'ORK BOX. 
various stages of “ 

development, besides a thousand and one other ar¬ 
ticles, which do not legitimately belong to the 
box, yet are most conveniently kept here. 

Jennie’s work-box, fig. 14, which is a tidy little 
affair, is a hexagon of stiff pasteboard covered Avith 
silk—gray on the outside, and scarlet within. On 
three of the side pieces are fastened pockets of the 
same material with which the basket is lined. On 
one side a covered strip of thin pasteboard, fig. 15, 
is fastened for a thimble case, over which hangs an 
emery, fig. 10, made from 
two round pieces of strong 
linen, stuffed Avith emery 
and wool, and covered with 

scarlet silk. The toma- • 

to shape is produced by drawing a double thread 
of green silk six times through the center of the 
emery—each time passing over the surface at an 
angle of sixty degrees from the last thread. A tuft 
of green is fastened Avith the string to the center of 
one side of the emery to increase its resemblance 
to a tomato. Jennie made several such boxes for 
her little friends a fcAV months ago, some of Avhich 
AA'cre A’cry delicate in color—light blue and salmon^ 
sea green and gray—and Avere prettier than her s, 
though scarcely as well adapted as her’s for daily use. 



Leaves from My Journal.—No. IV- 

FUIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. M’CLELLAN, OF OHIO. 

Jfay.—Lizzie and I have some pleasant chats to¬ 
gether. I made her laugh to-day Avhilc telling her 
about putting up and taking doAvn stoves in these 
premises. That is a job I absolutely dread. I be¬ 
lieve I am very apt to lose my temper. Such fit¬ 
ting of pipes, lugging up stairs and doAvm into 
bedroom and parlor, scattering the grimy contents, 
and bedaubing every door and passage-Avay, one 
calling here and another in exactly the opposite di¬ 
rection, all doors open and all faees aAvry, to say 
nothing of seeing every one lift enougdi to break 
his back in two, I long ago placed it m ' 

endar as a day of all the year the worst. ’iV ell 
well, Mrs. Frisby,” said a poor woman who was 

helping me at such a time, and to Avhom I was ex 
iicipiiig freelv “ I tell you it is 

pressing my mind pretty ire y, 

harder Avhere there are no stoves, and nothin 
put in them cither!” Was not this a reproof for 
;;,y impatient spirit! Formerly the pipes of bo h 
Bittin.'-room and parlor stoves were carried to the 
ch irs above, and after making sundry circum¬ 
locutions, and turning various sharp corners, found 
into tho roarlns aimney. Wb«t t.mcn 
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^3 had then ! I made such a “ fuss ” that a mason 
appeared, who, by making a jog in the parlor, built 
Up a little chimney to receive at once the abbrevi¬ 
ated i^ipes. I imagine that some one else was quite 
fi.3 disgusted as I with the former process. That 
sauglit have helped to make my stirring words more 
weighty, and to bring about so happy a result. 
Now and then when, on a freezing day, I go u^j to 
the chambers and see the cold black stoves stand¬ 
ing like grim sentinels to keep all comfort at bay, 
I almost think the softened air of the twisting 
pipes would be a luxuiy, but I am not the one to 
say so. No, no ; not I! by no manner of means. 

When through with stoves, we had a talk about 
house cleaning. Lizzie appealed to my experience 
here. Docile and diligent pupil as she is, I am 
proud in any respect to be her teacher. She little 
knows in how many sweet and gentle ways she is 
mine. But I discoursed something in this wise. 
Some of my neighbors are through with house 
cleaning. But health is too precious to be risked 
in empt}’' rooms, with open windows, until the 
weather is mild enough to do so without chill. It 
is not a pleasant “job,” but with a little pains¬ 
taking, and a hearty effort to keep good natured, it 
need only produce a healthful breeze in the atmos¬ 
phere at home. I think we housekeepers are too 
apt to assume that the male portion of the house¬ 
hold are now only incumbrances, to be treated with 
cold dinners and got out of the way with all possi¬ 
ble dispatch. By far the easier way to accomplish 
house cleaning is to take one or two rooms at a 
time, and “ get them to rights ” before disturbing 
others. But if, perchance, the good man of the 
house, truly reading the signs of the times, in the 
kindness of his heart should bring to the rescue a 
couple of stout Irisiimen, to take down stoves, and 
shake carpets, then all hands to the work, in double 
quick time. He must be allowed to fret a little at 
the general discomfort, and the impossibility of 
finding any thing he wants. But use some ^^policy" 
here. Show liim the heap of dust taken from un¬ 
der the sitting-room carpet, and the moths that 
have made their nest under another in a dark cor¬ 
ner of the bedroom, and ask him if it will not be 
healthier and better for the children to have this all 
removed before the warm days of summer are here. 
To your great delight he will very likely propose a 
fresh coat of paint for a room looking rather the 
worse for wear, or bring home a wall paper embel¬ 
lished with a dainty vine of violets and rosebuds, 
while just in his rear you will catch the glimpse of a 
man armed with bruslics and pails, who I'eceives 
some very decided orders to give the whole house 
a thorough going over, with some white prepara¬ 
tion in the aforesaid pails. Don’t forget just here 
to thank him for his thoughtfulness, while you say 
it is exactly what you wanted to have done, and 
take some pains to have a warm dinner ready, 
which, though spread in the kitchen,, shall be eaten 
with good relish, and enlivened with cheerful con¬ 
versation, into wiiich the subject of the work on 
hand had better not be introduced. It would not 
be strange if, just “to be even” with you, he 
should then suggest, (as this is by no means the la¬ 
bor of a day,) that to-morrow you give him a cold 
lunch for dinner, and never mind about him, if you 
only won’t get sick, before this hubbub is over. 

We spent part of to-day in the woods, and came 
home with Georgy’s hat wre.athed with flowers, 
though his chubby hands made some displacement 
of their artistic arrangement. Lizzie is so busy 
preparing for a visit to her old home she hardly 
allows herself time for recreation. It may be well 
to tell her that sad story of my past history. 


neath the wire bottom there is a cross piece (7, riv¬ 
eted to support the wire and make a bearing for 
the end of the rod F, to which is attached the 
stirrer /, The upper end of the rod F, is supported 
by a cross piece similar to C, but which is fastened by 
lugs rivetted to the sides, that it may be removable. 



Fig. 1.— COFFEE BOASTER. 

The cover D, is of tin, to reflect the heat, and is 
divided in the center, one part overlapping the 
other, in order that one part of the cover may be 
lifted off easily to observe tlie process of roasting. 

Figure 2 shows tlie under side of tlie apparatus. 
In roasting, tlie aj^paratus is placed on top the 
stove, over a pretty hot fire, leaving half the cover 
off at first that the 
moisture may escape, 
then close tightly, and 
continue stirring until 
done, which will usual- 
ly be found to be the 

begins to pop, some¬ 
times sooner. It will 
be found to be of great 
advantage to add a 
small bit of butter, say 
T,. o as large as a filbert, 

Fig. 2.-BOTTOM OF ROASTER, about the time the cof¬ 
fee begins to change color. Coffee can be brown¬ 
ed in this way in from ten to twelve minutes and 
as evenly done as in the best of roasters. Since we 
used it we have not had burnt coffee in the house. 



Independence of Servants. 


A Coffee Roaster. 


A. in Fig. 1, is a cylinder of sheet iron, (Russia is 
the best) 8 or 9 inches in diameter, and 6 inches 
deep, wired at each end. About an inch from the 
lower end there is securely fastened a bottom of 
wire-cloth, about 7x7 mesh, or such as is used for 
market wheat screens in fan-mills. The wire bot¬ 
tom is-represented by the dotted line B. Just be- 


We have received an essay of thirteen pages in a 
beautiful hand writing, and happily expressed, con¬ 
taining the fair writer’s experience with servants. 
Hei afflictions and inflictions from this source are 
so much matters of course in housekeeping that 
we should not add much to the knowledge of our 
leaders by publishing them. Paul’s description of 
his perils by sea and land is not more graphic than 
the experience of many of our housekeepers in this 
line. They are not limited to “ three shipwrecks ” 
or to “a night and a day in the deep.” Wrecks of 
stoves, chairs, tables, crockery, and hardware lie 
all along their household voyaging, thicker than 
stranded ships on Hatteras or Absecom, and the 
better part of their time they are not only in the 
deep, but in “hot water.” There are good ser¬ 
vants no doubt, models of neatness, faithfulness, 
patience, skill and industry, but they are about as 
scarce as Solomon’s virtuous woman. Who can 
find them ? They arft advertised, we know, of every 
nationality, and every variety of capacity, but house¬ 
keepers suspect, after a few trials, that the keepers 
of Intelligence offices use a more than poetic li¬ 
cense. A normal school for the training of ser¬ 
vants is one ot the great wants of the age. We 
shall get along to that some time in the milfennium 
probably, but in the meantime what are we to do ? 
Some are ready to declare their independence, and 
where that is feasible we like the plan. 

A Southern lady of true grit writes us : “ I am 
so much interested in the Essays on Housekeeping 
that I almost envy Mrs. Lj^man her conveniences. 
We Southern ladies know nothing of such things, 
and if we buy any of the labor-saving machines 
they arc almost useless to us. I bought a stove 
and paid $33 for it, and in three years it was burned 


up, and since then I have gone back to the fireplace. 
Our servants never take care of any thing, and it 
is fret and worry all the time with them. I have 
resolved to learn all I can from the Agriculturist 
about the labor-saving machines, and I think a few 
more of those admirable essays will put me on the 
right track, and j ou will have occasion to hear ot 
my experience, for I am resolved to do m}' work 
myself, rather than wear out my patience and tem¬ 
per with servants, [who neglect and waste every 
thing committed to their care.” This lady’s expe¬ 
rience is probably confined to servants, trained 
under the old regime. The training of free labor 
is a long step upward, and that stove would have 
lasted in any northern home at least a dozen years, 
and by that time there would have been a new pat¬ 
tern of stove, so much improved that we could 
afford to sell the old one for old iron. But with the 
average grade of service that we get under free la¬ 
bor, there are a multitude of families where the 
housekeeper would do quite as well without ser¬ 
vants as with them, if she could have suitable con¬ 
veniences like our prize essay kitchen and its ap¬ 
purtenances. It is far within bounds to say that 
a kitchen may be so arranged as to save one half 
the necessary work of cooking and washing. It is 
much cheaper in the end, to bring water into the 
house by pipes where you want to use it, and to 
carry it off in the same way, than to furnish mus- 
ele to bring and empty every pailfull as it is needed. 
Pumps, lead pipe, tanks and reservoirs are much 
cheaper than labor. Then there is a great saving 
in a cook stove or range with its assortment of 
cooking utensils. Another saving is in a good wash¬ 
ing machine and wringer, and another still in the 
new patent dish washer. Fitted out with these ap¬ 
pliances, a woman in good health and without 
small children, can often do her own work with 
less wmrry without a servant than with one. 

But, then, she must not have too high a standard 
of housekeeping, or too many claims of society 
upon her. The meals must necessarily be served 
in the kitchen, and she must spend the most of her 
time there. There can not be much time left for 
company, or for reading, or for the accomplish¬ 
ments of life. It can not be denied that servants 
are a necessary accompaniment of the most desira¬ 
ble style of living. A woman of cultivation and 
refinement can not do justice to her children, to 
her social position, and to her own self-culture and 
at the same time drudge in the kitchen. Servants 
are a necessity, if one has the means of supporting 
them. Our essayists offer many valuable hints 
upon their training and treatment. 


—Mrs. “N. E. B.”— 
Stir Graham flour gradually into boiling Avater with 
a little salt, and make about as thick as hasty pud- 
ding, or mush, and free from lumjAS. Eat with tol¬ 
erably rich milk and sugar, and wdth the addition 
of canned peaches or other preserved fruits. If 
there be any of the pudding left oomr it may be cut 
in slices and fried in lard or dripping, and is verv 
good. We have been having the above pudding for 
breakfast daily for years, and our “bo.A^s” are not 
willing to do without it. It is good for the teeth. . 

R]iu'ba.rt» —One cup sour milk, 

one teaspoonful soda,*make a stiff batter Avithfloui-, 
and add some cropped stalks of pie plant. Boil in 
cloths and serve with cream and sugar for dinner. 

Corn. Starcli. Rndding;.— One quart 
boiling milk, three spoonfuls corn starch, mixed 
Avith a little cold milk, sweeten and flavor Avith 
lemon if liked. Pour it into the boiling milk, stir 
well for two or three minutes. Pour into moulds. 
When cool, turn out and surround Avith large ripe 
strawberries to be eaten with cream and sugar. The 
above always presents a beautiful appearance 

Potato Yeast. —Boil one pint of hops in 
two quarts of water, strain the water from the 
hops, grate five good sized potatoes, put in a kettle, 
add one cup of sugar, one tablcspoonfull of salt, 
one of ginger, boil ten minutes, add more water if 
too thick. Strain through a colander, cool, add yeast 
to rise, bottle. It Avill keep a number of weeks. 
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Hoy 'I'ruiiiiii;;'. 

“ There! it ntay lay there, for what I care, and a plagno 
on all jframniani, I nay 1 ” 

These wonls burst out with somethin^ of the same 
force which dashed a well-thuinl>ed l>o<)k across the room. 

Hal believed that his uncomfortable feelings were owing 
entirely to a *' plaguey hard lesson ” for to-morrow, but 
it is possible tliat circumstances may have aggntvated the 
hardship; as for instance, a bright sun, smooth, hartl 
snow, and other signs of a flrst-rate skating time. After 
liH>king out of the window a moment, Hal again bniko 
forth with all the indignation of twelve years : “ It’s a 
real dog’s life to be a boy I—school, school—work, work, 
rn)m one day’s end to another. Stupid books!-and 

what’s the good of it all. I'd like to know ! ”- “ What is 

the giMKl, sure enough?” said a voice behind him.—Hal 
had forgotten the quiet n-ader by the lire. He colored a 
little, but answered: “ I’m sure I can’t see. Cousin Ihilph. 
I’e.adlng and writing are well enough, or learning a trade, 
and all that; but to be studying so much stuff, and shut 
up all the pleasantest days of one’s life—I tell you what. 
I’d rather bo a savage at once. Wlutt a jolly time ! Free 
all day, in the real wild woods, hunting and fishing— 
why, wliat is their work, we call play.” 

*• .Stop a moment, Hal. We are speaking of boys—do 
you think savage boys fiavo nothing to loam?”- 

“ Nothing like Latin grammar. I’ll bc-t my head 1 It is 
only fun to leam to make arrows, to hunt and to fight—I 
would change work with them, any day.” 

” Re not .so sure of that. Hear a si>ecimcn of boy train¬ 
ing I liave just been reatling.-•* All the boys over ten 

years arc chosen to Iks comiianionsof the son of the chief. 
They are taken to some lonely spot in the forest where 
huts arc built for them. The old men go out daily to 
teach them their war dances and their notions of law and 
government. Much beating is uccos.sary to bring them 
up to the requin-(i |>erfi*ction, so that when they return 
from the forest their backs have many scars. When the 
boys have reached the age of fourteen, the great cen-mony 
of their lives takes piaco. They all stand naked, in an 
open space, each with a pair of sandals as a shield on his 
bands. Facing the l>i>ys stand the men of the tribe armed 
with tong wands of tough wood. They put such questions 
to the boys as “ Will you guard the chief well ? Will 
you gnard the cattle well ? ” and white the boys answer 
“ Yes,” rush at them, each aiming a blow at the back of a 
boy, causing the blood to squirt out of a wound often 
eighteen inches long. Thus the boys’ backs are seamed 
with wounds, the scars of which n-main through life. 
This is their initiation into manhood.” 

” Horrible ! ” said Hal, with a sigh, ” wby that is suffer¬ 
ing for worse than nothing.” 

“ Vos, and you may be sure that the demands of ignor¬ 
ance and su|>erstition are harder than any which civiliza¬ 
tion imposes upon us.” 

Hal thought a moment, still unwilling to admit the ex¬ 
pediency of school education, and then ho said, “ But 


to some other kuight, lest the tenderness of the parents 
should spare any of the trials and hardships necessary to 
the after career. So the little Boland, at that early age, 
left the indulgences of his own home to shift for himself 
in a strange household. The first place he was to fill was 
that of page to his new lord, his duty being to accompany 
the knight on excursions, do his errands, serve him at 
the table and pour out his drink, though the boy was of ns 
noble blood ns the man ho served. At the same time 
great care was taken in the training of the boy. Every 
moment not devoted to the scn icc of his lord was given 
to the practice of severe gjnnnastics or horsemanship; 
while the custom of waiting upon visitors, and listening 
to their conversation helped to give the grace of manner 
so neccs.sary to a knight of renown. Meanwhile the 
young page had to encounter the jeers of his companions 
at his awkwardness, and bear with sore and aching limbs 
fW)m his violent exercise, besides the carefully concealed 
pain of home-sickness. Seven years of this hard service 
brought Roland to his fourteenth year, the eagerly ex¬ 
pected time when he was to exchange the short dagger of 
the page for the sword of the ‘squire.’ This was a religions 
cerc'mony and conducted with due solemnity. His exer¬ 
cises now became more severe still, such as springing 
upon horseback armed, turning somersets in heavy 
annor, besides careful instruction in managing his horse 
and arms. As sqnirc he continued to foliow his lord to 
battle; held his stimip, lance, shield, or gauntlets; 
cleaned his armor, and took care of his horse. In battle 
the squire waited at a distance ready to furnish a fresh 
horse or to draw his master from the field if wounded. 
If a noblo squire had done well during his service, the 
honor of knight-hood was conferred at the age of twenty- 
one. Roland prepared for this great occasion by long 
fasts with numerous prayers and masses.” 

Hal had flinched at the id<u» of giving up the indulgences 
of home almost before the end of baby-hoo<l, fidgeted at 
services altogether menial in his eyes, and finally wound 

np with a prolonged “ whe-e—w ! ”-There, Hal, 

I think you will never have to bear harder training than 
that, and, whatever of goo<l or of romantic interest, it is 
well to keep from the “ old times,” you may be sure 
that tnie faith, in an “excelsior” ever before us, is the 
best aid to insure a manhood worth having. 

“ niil>y one day saw his father punish 

his older brother ; his tender little heart was much grieved. 
His mother explained to him that Wally was naughty, 
and Papa “ slapped ” him to make him good. The next 
day he came into the dairy as she was “ patting butter ” 
with the ladle. “Ijip but, (slap butter) mama?” asked 
Ned. “ Yes,” said his mother. “ Is tiol but f" (naughty 
butter,) asked the little fellow earnestly. H. 

Xlie Tate of “Wroedy IHclc.” 

All the boys and girls who arc careful to keep clean 
hands and faces, hair combed, clothes brushed, and all 
things about them as neat as their work will allow, and 
who love to share their good things with their compan¬ 
ions. can afford to laugh at the unhappy fate of poor 


rVcw Io l>c Aiisfwei**'*!. 

No. Sfil. Arithmetical TVoWem.—Five hundred dollars* 
at interest at ten per cent, per annum, is to be paid np in 
five equal, annual payments. Required the amount of 
each i)ayment. 

No. 203. Word Square .—With the following letters, Jt, 
Ji, S, S, P, L, A, A, A, A, A', A", A”, A’, /, I, form a word 
square, that is, a square arranged so that the words will 
be the same, whether read across or downward. 



No. 26.3. Must rated Pebus .—Very good advice. 

No. 201 —Geographical Enigma .—By Myron A. Eddy. 

-I am composed of 28 letters. My 1, 7,13, 23, 13, 19, 22, 
27, is a lake in Nevada. My 3, 10, 21, 12, 23, is a lake in 
Russia. My 4, 10, 24, 17, 2, 21, isalake in Canada. My 0, 

11, 11, 15, 20, 27, 12, is a lake in China. My 7, 15, 4, 28, 

12, 11, is a lake in New Y'ork. My 8,11, 24, 3, is a lake in 
Lombardy and Venice. My 9, 22, 4, 4, 20,1, 5, 21, is a 
lake in Florida. ;My 14,12, 23, 24,10, is a lake in Ethiopia. 
My 15, 13, 18, 28, is a lake in California. My 18, 21,11, 
14, is a lake in Nicaragua. !My 20, 25, 12, 10, 14, 2, is a 
lake in Wisconsin. My 24, 19, 4, 9, is a lake in Ireland. 
My whole is the name and location of a lake in the U. S. 

No. 205. Arithmetical Problem, to be solved mentally. 
If 0 cats catch 0 rats in 0 minutes, how' long will it take 
50 cats to catch 100 rats ? 

Io I*i*ol»loiii.s iintl 

The following are answera to the puzzles, etc., in the 
April number, page 147. No. 2.58. Clock Problem .—It will 
strike correctly at 11 o’clock; the number of strokes will 





any way, I wish I hatl lived in old 
times—the real, grand old times, 
you know, when there were 
knights and toumaments.and men 
dhi such brave deeds. There were 
no school b<K>ks then, and a man 
might be brave and true and make 
a gnrat name for himself without 
even learning how to read. Rid¬ 
ing, and fighting and punishing 
all bad p<-oplc. Oh! I could be 
happy while I was a boy with on¬ 
ly thinking of such a life. And 
those men were not savages—they 
lived in ca.«tlcs, and were Christ¬ 
ians—they had to say ever so many 

} )raycrs, and do each man his 1>est 
or Gotl ami his lady—Oh, Ralph I 
was it not easier and pleasanter 
to become a great man then, than 
to study up to it as we have to do 

now?”-“As to the deslmblc- 

ne-s of tliat life, Hal, we will not 
argue just now, we will keep to 
the boys and see wliat their work 
w.is.” And Cousin Ralph, taking 
a bo<A from the shelf, read a.s fol¬ 
lows: “Young Roland i)asscd his 
earliest years with his mother and 
her attendants, who taught him 
the pater nosters, and Avc Marias, 
besides the first ideas of that de¬ 
votion to women which belonged 
to the age of chivalry. But at the 
age of seven years his educjitlon began In earnest, as was 
umal then. Though the father might be capable of con¬ 
ducting the education of his son, it was always intrusted 


Crrcedy Dick. He didn’t do any of these things, and our 
artist traces him at last to a barrel of lanl. Then! we 
leave him, a warning to those who chance to need it 1 


71 _No. 2.59. JUustratea iceovs.—r oai wemuei moijb 

-lin sailine'....No. 200. Mathematical /7r)Wtw.—Diam- 

” - . - . .*109 fei.* 
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Xlie l>octor’s 'l'a,lks. 

• How do the young frogs, or rather tadpoles get on ? 
They probably swim about lively enough by means of 
their long tails and act much more like little fish than 
they do like frogs. It is quite curious that frogs, which 
live partly on land and partly in the water, and toads 
which live upon land altogether, should be, in the early 
part of their lives, so much like fishes. They are like 
fishes not only because they live in the water, but in the 
manner of their breathing. Every boy and girl knows 
that land animals breathe with lungs, and that fishes do 
the same with their gills. Fishes do not need so much 
air as land animals do; they get all that they need from 
the Avater Avhich is constantly passing over their gills. 
The tadpole is a long Avhile in getting ready to breathe 
air. A great many curious changes go on in the arrange¬ 
ment of its heart and lungs and all that, wliich Ave Avill 
not undertake to explain just iioav. Being fish-like in its 


Mg. 1. 

manner of living, the tadpole breathes by an arrangement 
like gills. When examined quite young, the gills are seen 
on the outside of the head; curiously fringed attachments 
fioating in the Avatcr, but they do not last a great Avhile in 
this condition, as arrangements are soon made to inclose 
the gills and have them do their work out of sight. The 
small spot on the head of figure 1 shoAvs Avherc the gills 
are placed. The tadpole swims around by means of its 
tail, its mouth improving as it grows, and getting into a 
condition to alloAv the animal to feed on the vegetable 
matter that it finds in the water. After a Avhile, a most 
curious change takes place, two hinder legs appear, (flo-. 
2,) shoAving that the animal, though it has its birth in 
the Avater, is destined to live upon land. Later still, 
the fore-legs may be seen under the skin, and they 
finally break through. When the tadpole is ready to 
leave the AA'ater it has no further need of a tail; this is 
not jerked off as is generally supposed, but gradually dis¬ 
appears, its substance being taken up—absorbed as Ave 


COPYr.IGHT SECUUED. 

A LIFE-LIKE POETRAIT 


This little felloAv in the picture, no doubt, finds it much 
easier to play off a joke upon his grandmother than to be 
an artist in colors. He has stationed his sister behind a 
picture frame, and called the old lady to admire the fine 
portrait. It is a harmless, funny deception, for grand¬ 
mother’s spectacles will soon enable her to see through 
the frame and the joke at the same time, and she aauU 
join the hearty laugh the children are ready to give when 
the right time comes. As long as love of fun does not 
lead to making others feel unpleasant, for the sake of 
sport, it is not blame-worthy, if indulged in at proper 
times. If carried beyond that point, it may become a 
serious Avrong. By such means friends have become ene¬ 
mies for life. Especially should care be taken not to 
wound the feelings of the aged. A child Avho makes 
sport of the infirmities of old people, should remember 
that he may one day be in the same condition, and also 
that the burdens of age are hard enough to bear, Avithout 
the addition of unkindness from those Avho should shoAv 
respect. To needlessly add sorrow to grey hairs has al¬ 
ways been counted one of the most inexcusable crimes. 

“ Ila^ndsome Is tliat Handsome 
I>oes.” 

AshorttimeagolAvasAdsitingat the house of a friend; 
the oldest son, Avho has given an arm to his country, Avas 
looking over a box of old letters, etc., Avhen his little sis¬ 
ter, Avho Avas standing by him, took up a photograph Avith 
thee.Kclamatioii. “Oh. wlmi a homely Avoman I” “That!” 


— Engraved for the American AgricxiUurlet, 

said EdAvard, AAuth a look of hurt surprise, “ that is the 
handsomest woman lever saw ! You Avill not think her 
homely Mrs. S.,” he said as he passed the picture to me. 
It Avas the face of a Avoman apparently about forty-five 
or fifty years old, a thin and slightly Avrinkled face, Avith 
a good deal of kindness, but .no beauty in it. I told him 
what I thought of it, but I AA^as sorry for my frankness, 
when I saAV that there Avere tears in his eyes, as he laid 
the picture carefully aAvay, saying: “She took care of 
me Avhen I Avas in the Hospital, at the time that I lost 
my arm, and she looked beautifid to me I can tell you.” 
“Yes,” he added earnestly, “lAvould give more to seo 
her noAV than I Avould to see any other woman I ever saw, 
young or Old.” Our ideas of beauty are greatly in 
fluenced by the knoAvledge of the persons character. H. 

Slorc tlic Oeograpliical 

Problem.— March No., page 107.)—A correspond¬ 
ent at Easton, Md., writes: “ Your Geographical Prob¬ 
lem is a simple question in navigation, and I Avill ansAvei 
it in as fcAV Avords as possible. The point at Avhich the day 
of the AA'eck changes is the anti-meridian of GreenAA'ich. 
Ships’ chronometers are set to GreenAvich time, the 
navigator sailing, say to the AvestAvard, finds his time as 
shOAvn by the sun, becoming daily sloAver than the chro¬ 
nometer until Avhen he reaches 180° Avest longitude, there 
is just 12 hours’ difference. By jumping a day at this 
point, he makes his time 12 hours fast, but the difference 
^sensna he sails AvestAvard. All circumnaAugators make 
il a practice thus to cliange the day at this line.” 


Fig. 2. 

say—by the other parts of the body. All this while that 
the animal has been providing itself Avith legs, to enable 
it to IIao on land, its interior arrangements have under¬ 
gone a change no less wonderful, lungs have groAvn to 
take the place of gills, and its very simple spiral intestine 
has become a stomach, etc. The time required for the 
tadpole to complete all these changes varies in the differ¬ 
ent kinds, and it is governed also by the amount of light 
and heat the young animals enjoy. Sooner or later the 
young frog or toad, as the case may be, gives up his fwh- 
like Avays and takes to the land, Avhere he breathes air 
and no longer lives on plants, but takes to animal food in 
the form of insects, etc. The toad never returns to the 
AA'ater, but the frog does not abandon his youthful ways 
so readily, but is in water or on land as best pleases him. 


To See Tliree T]iitin1>s. —Look steadily, 
for a short time at a white wall, and then place the tips 
of the thumbs together 
and closing the fingers 
OA'er the palms, raise the 
hands up in front of the 
face and about a foot from 
it. If you look steadily 
at tile wall, and not at the hands, a small thumb will 
be seen between the other two. The engraving shows 
the appearance as well as the position of the hands. 


A Cliildisli. Conceit.— One night in a 
thunder shower we thought the little ones were all asleep 
Avhen a little voice from the “trundle-bed” called out’ 
“ Oh, mother, the dark is Avinking! first it shuts up, and 
then it shuts doAAm.” tt 


Please Hon’t waste time, paper, and post¬ 
age stamps, by Avriting out and sending to the Agricul¬ 
turist old puzzles, such as “ I understand, you undertake 
to overthrow my undertaking.” That rebus amused us 
thirty years ago, and has been a household favorite 
throughout the country ever since. It has been sent here 
for publication from one place or .anotlier about tAvice a 
week, for several years! Many other equally ancient 
friends pay us similar visits, and are politely received in 
our (waste) basket. Good, new problems are always 
acceptable, though not alivays published at once. 
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(Uu.-tiifcs Nultccs $J.5J per Ag^iie Line uf Space.) 






LOCK-STITCII SEWING MACHINES. 

Illirlioiit rreinlam, Kair of American Institute, ISsJo. 
CELKlir.ATEI) KEVEIffilliLK FICEI) MOVEMENT. 
UNIKOKM SELF ADJirSTINO TENSION. 

Font SEFAItATE DlSTlNf’T STITCHES. 

WILL OATllEi: AND SEW’ A ItUFFLE AT ONCIL 
OFFIl ES OF THE COMl’ANY. 

S05 Uroatlwaj'. N. V., ainl 97 Clicaji-slilo, London. England. 

I* 1C I 11*.V L. Aii i:.N C 1 ICS. 

141 Washlngton-st., Uoslon. 2li Maln st.. lliilTalo, N. Y. 

K» Chestnut St, I'hiliKlelplila. 29 CuUu il'Ollclos, Havana, 

100 WashluKton-st, Chicago. Cuba. 

3*i W.»t Fourth-si., Cincinnati 27* Court «t..ninghamton,h.i . 
4:! Fuhllc Square, IMevehind. 13 Lake-st, Elmini, .N. Y. 

IM Haltlnionr-sl, Ualllmore. 312 llroa<l-st_ Newark, N. .1. 

27 North I’ennsylvanhmt, 6 Fnlou si., Nashville, Tenn. 

indlananulls, 2 Yales illock. E. Uene8<'<*-st., 
Cor. Jeff, and Wo.xlward Av- Syraeusej N. Y. 

eiiues, Detroit.-Itoclu-sler, N. Y. 

HI Montgoinery-st, Sun Frau- 51 North Fifth st„St. Louis,Mo. 

CISCO. SUJ ltlver-8t.. Troy, N. Y. 

3T2 to 318 .Main-st., Hartford, Cor. Genesee, Columbia, and 
Conn. Seueua«ts, Utica, N. Y. 
629 Uroadway, Albany, N. Y. 

“ flic 

IfoAve .Machine 
to.’s Sewing 
Machines, 

09D Ilroailwny, 
Cor. Koiii't)i-Kt., 
New York. 

For Families and 
t” Manufacturers. 

These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines 

Here awardfd the highest premium at the Worure fair 
in Ij>ntlon, andtix flret premium* at the A'. 1'. SUiU Fair 
qf 

Tlicse inacliIncB nre mnile umler the Im- 
iitrctiute supervision of the Preslilciit of the 
C'oiupnu}-, K.LIAS IIOWK, Jr., the originul 
litventor of the .Sewiiij; .Hiiehliic. 

Thr Stllrk inrenUd by NIIl. Ht)\V'K, find made on 
t.'ii* M'lrhine, U the tnoxt popuUtr and durable, and all 
Sewing Machine* areeubjert to the principle invented bg him. 

S1-:.VI> Foil CIlCCUL.Vll^_ 

tfc WILiSOjV 

ROT^VRY HOOK 


^OCK^STITCH 


JS !<:: W X N Gr 3XA.CXXI1N X!^ s» 
625 BROADWAY. 

“WoMAtT’B OUKATF-ST ^.'’^'mf'^a'nall "rather 

forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a Ijall, ratner 
[^0^ the wife wear her health vigor and 
the everlasting ’stitch. »'.'tch. M'teh ’ when^a 
chine ran he oht.alned. he W HEELEI. A W lUSO^ 
Invalnahle aid lu cverjr houschohl. 

kldtio Mti t’ l ii. hipl after a six years Aer>|cp, ni« 
WlIKKIsKK & 'VII.^ON lia* takni tho prorjMlenceaft llio 

THE GREAT FAMILYSEWING MACHINE- 


GmmBMMERs 


HIGHEST PUEIHEM 

TT!! x».sat±C? StltolX 

lO.'i llroadway. New York. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 

OF THE CKNTUAL PACIFIC HAILHOAD COMPANY 
present unusual luduccniouts to Investors, among which arc 
the following: 

First—The rate of Interest Is six per cent. IN GOLD. 
SecoiicI—The principal Is payable IN GOLD at maturity. 
Thlitl—The cost, NINETY-FIVE PEHCENT. and accrued 
Interest, Is TEN PER CENT, less than that of the cheapest 
six per cent. Gold-bearing Bonds of the Government. 

F. uirth—Owing to the liberal grants and loans by which 
the Government fosters this great national enterprise. Its 
success Is certain, and Its fluanclal stability Is altogether 
Independent of the contingencies which attend ordinary 
railroad enterprises. The SECURITY of Its FIRST MORT- 

G. VGE BONDS Is therefore AMPLE, and gives them a char¬ 
acter for safety and reliability equaled only by that of the 
obligations of the Government Itself FIftU—The earn¬ 
ings of the completed portion of the road are already large¬ 
ly in excess of the Interest obligations wblcli the Company 
will Incur on twice the distance, rendering the uninterrupt¬ 
ed payment of the Interest ABSOLUTELY’ CERTAIN. 
SIxtU—-At the present rate of gold they pay nearly 8>i per 
ceiiL on the amount Invested. 

For further particulars apply to 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 

No. 5 Nassau-st., New York- 



AMERICAN 

WALTHAM WATCHES. 



.Msily eelebrated for porfert elmpllclty. i^eat stre^ 
liiimeiirC eompreSHliig m„kn 3.000 

mei, :. 1 I I two li.>rse«. to self l-mper proprietor, 

I.. :V. Ki el-g lilt bricks p'-r hour. .1. H. Uk-NlGlv, i ropio-iv., 
No .'.1 Bro.elway, New York, Room- 

|*O.UO\A’S~IIO?lE .XLfltSEKV 

iv-T-. axf VTT ■FPTTIT FARM removed to Glendale P. O, 

of an .ditlo:! of our “Manual of ‘^ano Cum.re. iov free 
Station. Camden and* Atlantic’ILillroad. 
IJ miles ea.t o( Philadelphia. 


■We claim and arc prepared to prove that the American 
Watches manufactured at Waltham, Massachusetts, are not 
only equal, but far superior, to the watches of England, 
Switzerland and France. NVe also claim that they are 
CHEAPER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE DURABLE., and 
more easily kept In order and repaired than any other 
watches In the market. 

Because In each one of the very numerous parts of which 
a watch is made np, we attain, by mechanical power, nearly 
abwlute mathematical precision and unlfonnlty, making 
every watch of any one style a true copy of Its model. 

This similarity In structure reduces the cost of production; 
It secures uniformity In results; It infallibly perpetuates 
any excellence that may be once achieved, and makes It 
easy to repair any injury sustained, or replace any part that 
may be lost or destroyed. ™ . . 

In addition to these mechanical advantages, our Watches 
arc simpler In structure, and therefore stronger, and less 
likely to be Injured than foreign watches. 

How they run under the hardest trial watches can have. Is 
Shown by the following letter. 

PENN. RAILROAD COMPANY. 

rxppTfvw OP TIIK GRNKRAli SUPBUINTKT'rnKNT, } 
OFFICE OF ) 

rentlemen • The watches mannfactnred by you have 
aentiemen . railroad for several years by our englne- 
: to who^ wo furnish watches as part of our equipment. 

, three hundred or them carried on our 

' h,m'’and wc MMlder them good and reliable time-keepers. 

nnr liBVc thev done jfOo<l service, as yours. nnca/\f 

In thMe Statemenu 1 am sustained by my predecessor. 
mJ? Lewis, Whoso experience extended over a series of 

years. “®TiyWA^b II. WILLIAMS 

Getieral Superintendent, 

American Watch Co., Waltham. 

Any of the grades of Waltham M’atchcs may he purchased 
of ’Watch Dealers generally throughout the couii ry. 

UOBUIXS & APPLKTO.V, 

Agents for the American M’atch Company, 

No. Broadway, New Y’ork; or, 
KOUIJI-VS, APPLKTON et 

No. l. m TVasli Ingto n-et., Boston. 

Ilook^Agents Wiiiitcd. 

To Boltclt orders. In each town In the United States and 

a'Affin? r&Sfj;. 

presses ,p„v never knew a hook sell so well, 

perlencfd Ago.j^ts ‘1 -K 1 Ak" nis. School Teachers, 
So competition. Expeiiene . ,.r othcr.s.aro 

Sabbath School Jeachers.r _ . , every household 

wanted to introduce th s great •aorkm 

in the land, IJIUj. Norwich, Conn. 

PubllHlicr, “ 


BUY TUB BESTS 

J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 

DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 

(On DouiiLK Speixo) 

SKIRTS. 

THEY will not Bend or Bheak like the Single Springs, 
but WILL preserve their PERFECT and GRACEFUL 
SHAPE In all CROIVDED ASSEMBLAGES, CHURCHES, 
THEATRES, RAILROAD CARS, and for PROMENADE or 
HOUSE DRESS, where three or four ordinary skirts are 
THROWN ASIDE as USELESS. 

EACH HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEMPERED 
Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLIT together, 
EDGE to EDGE, forming one hoop, thus making the 
STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as well as the MOST 
DURABLE and STYLISH, SKIRT EVER MADE. In fact, 
they are superior to all others, COMBINING CO.MFORT, 
ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, ELEGANCE, and DUrvABILITT_ 
This POPULAR SKIRT Is universally recommended 
by the Fasuion Mag.azinks and Opinions of the Press 

GENERALLY. 

At WuOLESALE, by the Exclusive Manufacturers and 
Sole Owners of Patent, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 

WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 

Nos 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade-sts., N. Y- 
ALSO, at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS 

]\rew Patent. 

PROTECTOR FRUIT JiRS. 

They arc made air tight with certainty and case. 

Readily opened, without Injury to the covers. 

Each Cover will lit all the Jars. 

Handsome In Style—Low in Price; they are all that are 
needed for use by Families or Fruit Preservers. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

F. Si J. BOmXE, Philadclplii a , P a. 

The Preininsn Maehiaie! 



See extract from Olllcial Report of Great Auburn I'ield 
Trial, on page 197. __ 

WOODWARD’S 

RECORD OF HORTICULTURE for 1866., 

Edited by Andrew- S. Fuller. 

This work will be Issued annually, and record all that is 
new and valuable in Horticulture-—Morocco cloth, beveled 
edges, post-paid, f 1.00. GEO. E. & F. IV. WOODW AI.D, 
Publishers, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 

THE LITTLECORPOm 

Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be tbe 

Best Juvenile Taper in America. 

Weoffera M.YGXIFICEXT LIST of PREMIUMS I 
Subscribe at any time during the year. 

The price of the Corporal is one dollar a year, in advance ; 

“F&'Miffis i sKU?: sg sag?!.., 

^’iMPLOYMENT! YOUNG MEN may better 

-■'’‘their condition by taking an 

Books. Send stamp for particulars to S. L- WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. ____ 

mark your CLOTHING! 

Clark’s Patent Indelible Pencil. 

..The Indclihle Pencil pcnnanelu’E- 

wmj'ud-eaftcr'sevo^ AoriculturM 

..Sm DiliWe Pencil is Invaluable for marking linen. 

"”aSSor the case and ncam ^vhlch It can 

he used.”—Deirotl 'li-ibune. 

Manufactured and Sol^at ^ 

PCI’ ilozeu. Sent post-paid on 

^Tlfel'''|i§CIL agents WANTED, 

niiitj ’ritAiiw acik:^'ts 

i B„ppii<a vvItU CTiromoa, PliotograiJlss, 
All>ti» Uolorcd Prints, etc. 

®‘”wniTirJmioTnERS, 

811 llroadway, Xow Yoik. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, 

Since Ihelr organization, liave created a new era in the Tea 
Trade. They have introduced their selection of Teas and 
Coffees, and have sold them at tlie smallest profits possible. 
They warrant all the goods tliey sell to be perfectly satis¬ 
factory. If they do not prove so, the purchaser has the 
privilege of returning tliem within 80 days at the expense of 
the Company, and have the money refunded. 

The Company liave selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend, to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

PRICE LIST: 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.55 13 ft. 
GHEEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 ? ft. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ^ ft. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 13 ft. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ft. 

IMPEKIAL (Green), best $1.25 11 ft. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 13 ft. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50. 

COFFEE DEPARTMENT. 

Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest, per¬ 
haps, in the country. We run three engines constantly, and 
sometimes four or five in roasting and grinding our Coffee. 
Our Coffee buyers are experts, who examine most of the 
Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for 
our trade. We employ the most experienced and skillful 
roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cook¬ 
ed in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, ^'or our orders 
crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. A considera¬ 
ble portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years 
is picked while the pods are green, and subjected to artifi¬ 
cial heat to open the pods. This is not so good as that which 
ripens in the natural way upon tlie plant. Our Coffee buyer 
thoroughly understands tliis business, and can readily dis¬ 
tinguish the naturally ripened from the artificially cured; 
and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as soon as they arrive, and our trade 
is so large that it requires all the finest lots. This is W'hat 
gives our Coffee a superior flavor to many others, and the 
same flavor it used to have in days long gone by. It is a com¬ 
mon saj ing that most Coffee does not taste as well as it 
foi merly did. The reason for it is, that a considerable por¬ 
tion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but 
the fully ripe, rich flavored Coffee. 

COFFEES ROASTEDAND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF¬ 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


G-IETTIIVG}- UP CUUBS. 

Some parties inquire of us now they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paperorln our circulars. "Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri¬ 
bution-each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more. The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for tlie goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex¬ 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery:' 

We publish some of our Club Lists to show how it is done 
and as a matter of reference. 

After the first Club we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY", Nos. 31 and 33 "Yesey-st., Post-Office Box, 5,643— 
as some parties imitate our name as near as they dai’e do. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by purchas¬ 
ing their Teas of 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker-st- 

No. 461 EIGHTH-A"VE, north corner of Thirty-fourth-st 

No. 299 SPRING-ST. 

No. 205 FGLTON ST., BROOKLYN, corner of Concord-st 
No. 133 GRAND-ST., WILLIAMSBURGH, 


COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Pedlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many tliousands all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly 
and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs can have each 
party’s name marked on their package and directed by send¬ 
ing tlieir orders to Nos. 31 and 33 "Yesey-st 
Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns through- 

iTouv 1 grateful. Some 

of oui Clubs send orders weekly, and some not so often- 

while otliers keep a standing order to be supplied with a 
given quantity each week, or stated, periods. And in all 
cases (where sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have re¬ 
peated their orders. 

Parties Clubs or other orders for less than $3D had 

better send Post-Ofhee drafts, or money with their orders 
to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery' 

Wo return thanks to parties wlio have taken an interest in 
getting up Clubs; and when any of them come to New Y’ork 
we shall be liappy to have them call upon us and make 
tiiemselves known. 

^ complimentary package to the 

1 . ty getting up the Club. Our profits are small, but we will 

.'I? send no complimentary 

package for Clubs of less than $30. 

^ number reside, 
hyclicbbmg together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and 
Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 

Gf?EAT AiViERiCAl^ TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-SJT 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


lYom The Great American Tea Company's Advocate. 

A Word with Our Customers. 

We have no doubt that our customers, scattered through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land, as they are, embrac¬ 
ing every State in the Union, except those on the Pacific 
shores, will be interested to learn how we liave succeeded in 
our great enterprise of furnishing Teas and Coffees, to all, 
at the smallest possible profits. To afford them this infor¬ 
mation we propose to give a few facts connected with our 
business. 

Y'ears ago, in tlie early stage of our enterprise, we based 
our calculations and graded our rates of profit upon the 
basis of a trade of $100,000 per week. This amount we ex¬ 
pected to reach by enterprise and fair dealing. We well 
knew that it could be accomplished only by filling every 
order promptly, and to the letter; and at uniform”prices. 
These principles we have adhered to strictly, and-have car¬ 
ried out the oxs PEICB SYSTEM in all our transactions. 

After years of anxiety and incessant toil, we are enabled 
to say, without boasting, that our standard of sales, which 
we erected years ago, has been reached. The JSfew York 
Tribune, in an editorial published in their paper several 
months ago, placed the amount of our sales at that time at 
$90,000 per week. Our business Increases regularly and con¬ 
stantly, and never faster than at the present time. We there¬ 
fore look confidently forward to a large Increase during the 
present year, oyer and above the average of $100,000 per 
week. At the present time our sales are fully equal to 2,000 
chests per week, which is equal to about one-fifth of all the 
Teas imported into this country. This we consider a great 
success for a specialty —probably the greatest ever achieved 
iu this country, in any similar mercantile enterprise. 

With our increased trade we increase our facilities, so that 
all our orders will be filled as promptly and correctly as 
heretofore, and perhaps more so, because our system be¬ 
comes more and more perfect’with time and practice. 

We employ at least two hundred persons constantly, and 
by our perfect system of division of labor into departments, 
we make a great saving of expense, of which we give con¬ 
sumers the benefit, by furnishing them with the great neces¬ 
saries of life— Teas and Coffees— at tlie unprecedented low 
flguies which we publish in our Price List in another column. 

While we feel sure that we have given, and as we shall 
continue to give, our customers the fullest and amplest 
return for tlieir money, we thank them, one and all for 
their patronage. 


harmless. We congratulate you on the general successor 
your enterprise, hoping the liltherto pleasant relations which 
have existed, may continue between yourselves and 

Y’ours respectfully, LUM & SON. 

Angola, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1866. 
The Great American Tea Company. 

Gents : Y our Box sent me by Express has been received. 
Your bill was paid on delivery. I found no mistakes, and I 
am glad to inform you tliat the Tea is giving good satisfac¬ 
tion. I had to make some effort to raise the club I sent you. 
but as the ice is broken, and nobody drowned, you may ex¬ 
pect soon to receive a much larger club order from tills place. 

Yours truly, JOHN M. SLATER. 

Stoughton, Dane Co., Wis., Feb. 25tli, 1867. 

To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 aud33 Vcsey-st.,N.Y'. 

Gentlemen: The Tea I ordered came to hand all right, 
and gives general satisfaction. Please accept my tlianks for 
the complimentary package. 

Some of my neighbors that appeared to be afraid of being 
humbugged when I got up the club, are now forming a club, 
and you will probably liear from them soon. The ball is 
now started in this vicinity, and will probably turn tlio Tea 
trade in a new cliannel. I expect to send anotlier club order 
before the Tea that we now have is all consumed. 

Tours truly, E. E. ROBERTS. 

Second National Bank of Detroit, 

Detroit, Feb. 2Sth, 1867. 

To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and33"Yesey-st., N. Y”. 

Gentlemen: I received in good order Box of Teas and 
Coffees from your House yesterday. They are quite satis¬ 
factory to all parties. For the complimentary package of 
Tea please acceptmy thanks. I shallsendyou in future with 
all future orders, a draft on the Mercantile National Bank, 
N. Y., and thus save for myself 75 cents for return of money. 

I hope to send you another order in ten days. 

Y^ours truly, R. WATSON LEAGE. 

Office of the Northwestern Record, 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis., Feb. 28tb, 1867. 
Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Y’esey-st., N. Y. 

Gents: The last order I sent you for Teas was on my own 
responsibilit}^, but I Incurred no risk, as it all went ofl' in a 
very short time to members of former clubs. There are 
three clubs now forming in this county. All who purchase 
once are sure to keep doing so, and the trade is increasing 
here. Another order from this place soon. 

Y^ours trul.v, S. D. LITTLEFIELD, 

Editor Record. 

Treasury Department, Tliird Auditor's Office, 
Marcli 2, 1861. 

Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gentlemen ; I have tlie pleasure of enclosing you our 
second order, $130.13, which is more than double the first 
one, and the next one may Increase proportionately if these 
give as much satisfaction as the first. 

Y*ou will please forward as before, by The Adams Express 
Company, C. O. D. Y'ery respectfully, 

Y’our obedient servant, 

H. C. HILL. 


CLUB ORDERS. 

Homer, Winona Co., Minn., Feb., 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gentlemen : Tlie Box of Tea came to hand all right, and 
has given general satisfaction as the accompanying order 
will show. I hope the next time to increase tlie list still more. 

Very respectfully, C. W. MERRITT. * 

2 fts. Best Green.E. B. Hoffm; 

2 Best Y'oung Hyson.Patrick Mav 


Complimentary Letters from Clubs. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, March 12,1867. 
Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I have received my first box of Tea, $44.25, 
and with pleasure inform you that it has given the pur¬ 
chasers a feeling of old times, as they have experienced in 
drinking Tea before the war, satisfying them the Company 
is not a “Humbug.” I send to-day my second order, $12.40. 
Please forward to me with bill tor collection. 

A. C. MESSENGER. 

Woonsocket, R. I., Feb. 4,1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N Y, 
Gentlemen; I now send you my 5tli order for Teas, which 
I hope will be as good as heretofore; it is just one year since 
I sent my first order of $20, which I think was the first order 
you got from here as a club. During the year I have sent 
you upwards of $400, and I have not heard a complaint yet 
welT speaking well of yonr Teas, and are 

TeLtp T 1 T”* complimentary 

package. Inclosed yon will find $134 35 for this order. Hop¬ 
ing you will lorward as soon as possible, I remain, 

"iours respectfull.V’ JAMES WOODHOUSE. 

Direct the Teas for me, Woonsocket, R. I., by EarlExpress. 

, Geneva, N. Y'., Feb. 1867. 

Iho Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. T. 

Gents: We have now, been receiving Tea from you about 
one year, and find, in footing up our books, we have received 
you Tea and Coffee, to the amount of $7,911.25 for this 

dTnee b confl- 

'lo-pinat-i-n and tile misrepresentations 

against j on wlncli we had to contend witli at first, are now 


Best Japan. 
Best Colons 


Best Young Hyson.S. M. Fall.... 

Best Green.Tom Gallien.., 

—.N. B. Sandford! 

Best Young Hyson.W. Harrison.. 

2 Best Imperial.S. A, Ailing... 

3 Best Japan...,. *■ 

i .S. H. Bruneli.. 

5 Best Young Hyson, “ 

? “ Hrs. Grass.. 

1 Best Oolong.Mr. Gates. 


.at 

$1.25. 

... $2.50 


1.2.5.. 

... 2.50 


1.25.. 

... 3.75 

.at 

1.25.. 

... 1.25 

.at 

1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

.at 

1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

.at 

1.25.. 

... 2.50 

.at 

1.25.. 

.. 2.50 

.at 

1.25,. 

.. 2.50 

.at 

1.2-5.. 

.. 1.25 


1.25.. 


.at 

1.25.. 

.. 2.50 


1.25.. 


.at 

1.25.. 

.. 6.25 

.at 

1.25.. 

.. 6.25 

at 

1.25.. 

.. 10.00 

,ut 

l.CO.. 

.. 1.00 



$51,55 


Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y., Feb. 21, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., 31 & S3 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gents: Tlie Teas wliicli you sent me proved perfectly 
satisfactory to all concerned, please accept my thanks for the 
complimentary package. 

Yours truly, DAVY D. McGEORGE. 

1 ft. Young Hyson.M. C. Ward. 


Imperial.Jolin Lord 

French Breakfast Coffee “ 

Oolong.C. M. Hains 

Mixed. " 

Oolong.Solomon Tilorey. 

Gunpowder.John Gordon. 

Imperial. “ 

Imperial.William Doty" 

Uncolored Japan.Lewis Ketchem 

Young Hyson. “ 

Y'oung Hyson.F. T. Seelv. 

Oolong. .Samuel Kiiinew 

Green. Daniel Jacobs . 

Oolong .Chaney Hains.. 

\onng Hyson. ** 

Young Hyson .>. W. Comstock 

Imperial.Martin Bartlo... 

Oolong.McGeorge 


at $1.00. 
■at 1.25. 
.at SO. 
•at 1.00. 
at 1.00. 
i.at 1.00. 
ad l.oo. 
at 125 


.at 1.25. 
.at 1.00. 
.at 1.25. 
.at 1.25. 
• at 1,00. 
.at 1.00. 
■ at 1.00. 
.at 1,00. 
.at 1.2.5, 
.at 1.25. 
.at 1.00. 


.. $ 1.00 
.. 1.50 
.. 60 

6,00 

.. 1.00 

4.00 
.. 6.25 

!! 2.25 
.. 2.50 
.. 3.00 
.. 1.00 

4.00 
.. 2.50 
.. 2.50 
. 2.00 

$40.10 
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The Best are the Cheapest. 



The M.\80N & n.VMLIV C.VBIN’ET OUGAKS are nc- 
knowIc<li;c(l to be the best InstrnmenU of this claas In the 
worlil. It Is the polley of these niitkers to produce none but 
the tery brut work. They aim at success, not by using poor 
in.nterlal and economizing In workmanship, so that their 
Instruments can be .sold at a little less price ; but by produc¬ 
ing the most dumblo, reliable, and In all res|>ects the best 
Work possible, and selling It at the very lowest rates at 
w-hlch such work can possibly be alforded, and at the same 
prices to all. 

They now manufacture more than sixty different styles of 
Drgans, varjMng In price from f 15 to $1,000 each. These In- 
ttruiuents contain all the latest Improvements, some of 
which are not to bo found In other Instruments, the right to 
their exclusive use having been purchased by M. tc lU In 
some cn-ses at very largo expense. 

-M.VSOX & Il.V.MLIN' have been awarded several times ns 
many highest premliini.s, at Industrial Fairs, ns any other 
iiinker, having received lirt;-slx within a few years. 

They present In their Circulars the printed tratlmony of a 
large nir^Jority of the most eminent Organists, I’lanlsts, 
Blng.-rs and Composers In the country to the superiority of 
the Instruments of their make. 

It Is certainly economy In purchasing an Instrument of 
this class to get the bext, although the first cost may bo a lit¬ 
tle more, ns a piH>r Instrument will soon get out of order and 
become comparatively worthless. 

ty It should be remembered that the recommendations 
of dealers are not always rell.able, ns there Is great tempta¬ 
tion for them to recommend those instruments on which 
they can inako the largest profit; and makers of inferior 
work can afford the largest discounts. M:ison & Ilamlln have 
fixed their retail prices so low that they can afford only very 
small discounts, at wholesale, and hence the temptation to 
dealers to recommend and sell other instruments is great. 

Circulars with full descriptions. Illustrations, and prices 
of the dllferent style.s, with hints on what constitutes, and 
how to select a good Instrument, sent free to any one deslr- 
/ig them. Address .M.V.SOV sSk IIAMGIX, 

590 liroadas-uy, Xcw York, 

Or, 1.5-$ Xmiioiit-Ht., Hoston. 


CS TA BLI SHED, 1845 , 

RmCg & CO S 

UELOOEONS 

-a #17 and^ 

AUTOMATIcORCiUiS 



Stercopticons and Ma^ic Lanterns, 

with the Improved I.lme I.lght, Illuminating brilllanllv two 
limulred s«|uaru feet of canvas, iind magnirving the views to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
eveuing s e.\hlbltlun. K;islly managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artisilenlly colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture lllstorv. Choice Statuarv etc 
etc., lorwarded on application. T. fl. .McAl.LISTKli: bnti’ 
clan, (ot late firm of McAllister & Uro., I'hlla.) 40 Nassau- 
Street, New ork, 

I>OPER’^NEW AMEUICAN BUEECH LO\D- 

"•'‘"'J ‘■““f '"‘ots In 
Manufactured by 

1,01 Kit l.Kl K.v riM, ItIFLK CO., Amherst, Mass. Under 
KrmSuK.iicKK P-- Inventor of the 


‘’*Prslaid''foV’cVrcuhVr"!JTj 

I MPOUTANT TO SHOEMAiTeHS.—SANDE~I^ 
“ Imnrovemeiit on Pegging Awl Handles, Pat. April, IWtl 
This improveinent springs the awl out of the hardest leather' 
The Commissioner of Patents remarked that he would not 
be surprised If It would equal the Telegraph In Its benefits, 
bn nples sent by mall for $1. and to Clubs for $7„’«) per dozen 
Address t. A. b.ANUKKS, Panhandle, llrooke Co., West Va, 

Patent Exccli^rXeck-tic Holder, 



I,cqiilre8 .1 lie or scarf but Half the usual length. A is the 
holder handsomely sllvereil or Japanned. H, a small portion 
of the tie or scarf. C, (;, the elastic loop, and 1), the hook 
for fastening the loop ttfter the tie or scarf is placed upon 
the holder. 

K Is the crotch of holder which Is placed upon the neck of 
the collar button, when the w ings of the holder. 1 and ‘i, are 
aflerirarite slip|>cd under the collar. The knot or bow is 
tied (\fter the holder Is upon the neck. If not to he had at 
your furnishing store, sanipies will be sent, post-paid, to any 
address upon receipt of 2.f cts. These Holders are hand¬ 
somely finished in tlie most workmanlike manner, and are 
neat and durable. 

State whether to send large or small size, black or w-hltc 
Holder. Address WM. II. HAUT, .Ir.. Patentee, 

No. 32 North Fifth-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. 13 A 11 N U M ’ S 


PATENT 





Elastic Strap and Buckles 

for Pnnts, Vest nn<l Drawers. 

Just out, and what every man needs. No Pants, Vest, or 
Drawers pet feet without this altnchment. Applied In a 
moment by anV one. For sale by Tailors and Notion Deal¬ 
ers. Liberal discount to the trade. Samples sent by mall 
on receipt of 25 cents. Agents wanted everywhere. 

Olllce of the Company 650 Hroadway. Address 
THE BAHNU-M ELASTIC STKAP AND BUCKLE CO. 

630 BHOADW.VY, N. Y. 


The Standard Instrument. 

OVER 40,000 IN USE ! ! 

niuetrated CutaXoguee $ent free on appUcatlon. 
■fTf~ Address all orders and cornmnnicatlons to 

WIII T I \ a B il BTII i:RS, 

ni l imOADVVAY, \KW YOUK. _ 

pETER (JOOPER’S 

GELATINE 

WILL. H.VKE 



^TATE AND COUNTY 
HUiUTS FOB SALE. 
S.vMPi.K Uki.vs PEit Sett. 

Single, plain.*10. 

Donhie plain.$18. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


Fsr tlie complete control and easy government, breaking, 
slnlngand imparling tlie very best po8.«ll>le style to old, 
mng. spirited, unruly, liard or tender mouthed Horses. 

CLAHK CHF.tlK AND HEIN C()„ 


DELICIOUS JELLIES 

WITH GHKAT E.VSE. 

AL-SO, 

BLANC MANGE, 

CHARLOTTE RUSSE, Etc. 

DinECTioyn for use with the packages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No. 17 IIUR- 
Ltxo-SLIP, New York. 

^GENTd WANTED EVERYWHERE, For 
Tub S\i,r of •• .I.vckso.v's Uxivkrsal Wasiiixo 
(.’OXPOUM)," whicti Is nnsnrpassed by Rnythlng of tlie kind 
In ns<!. (food energetic, agents (Ladles and (rentlcmen) are 
wantc l to represent us in every City and County, a rare 
opporlnuity to make money, and permanent employment 
tlie year round Isoffercil to every person tiavlng a few honre 
itaily to etntre. For fiirtlier partlenlars please call on. or 
address G. W. .lACKSON & CO., ll.Sonth Ht„ Bamm^c,^M. 

So'uth Jersey Farms For Sale, 

Atco, Camden Co., N. .L, in a fertile, henltlifnl and highly 
Improving location, being located at tlic .Junction of tlic 
Harltan and Camden and Atlantic Uallroads, accessible by 
several dally train.' to both New York and ITilladelplila. 
Apply to GEO. W. 11ANCGCK, Atco, Camden Co., N. J. 
!V. H,— First c!a-s Hold accoinmodallons. 


I ADIE8’ niul GENTLE.MEN’S PEARL CUFF 
i Buttons, $1; Hc.l Ivory, $1: Pearl Studs, $1; a set 
Ladles’ Breast i’ins. $:t. Say what letters you want on them. 
KmblctuuUc .Maaoiilc nets, iSiittons jirtd StufU, $•>, lull jet* 

W. C. WKMVbS, 5»5 KroaUway, \. 

■^T ARYi:iNTrANir*Bl PI )li 1A NT 

^ DISCOVERY. Oil buriis/roTU a tcfcL, 
without llglit, smoko or bad odor, in MOH- 
P.ILL'S NEW OIL STOVE. The best and 
cheapest Stove for all kinds of cooking, hcsit- 
Ing and mechanical purposes. Price from 
»3 to $3('. Will sell'evcrywiicre. Agt-nis 
wanted. Dealers supplied. Send for illus¬ 
trated catalogue. “ ('oine and see.” 

MOP.HILL PETROLEUM STOVE CO., 

•16 Congress-street, Boston, 



Slalc .Miuitvls. 

Superior in appearance, more durable, half tlie price of 
arble. T. 11. Stewart, (>U5 6tli av., bet.35tli A36lh 8ts.,N.\. 


The 


ACRES, 0 miles of Richinoml, Va. 
f • Wood and Timber on it will pay first cost. Sandy 
loan' every acre good for Garden or meadow. l>i miles 
of Yo.-k River R. R. lOO acres cleared: no ImlUllngs. $15 
per gci'e,cr will be divided. Addreas A. V.'^ IMHiE.'f, 
Falmouth, Btallord County, Virginia. 


kSpear’s Preserving Solution 

"M 111 effectuall}' prevent fermentation or decay, and pre, 
servo all kinds of Fruits, Vegetables, .lellics, Tomatoes' 
Cider, Milk, Syrups, Ac., Ac., la a perfectly fresli and whole¬ 
some condition, williout sugar, and witliout liermetleally 
Beagling or air tigliting ; lienee a saving of sugar—and from 50 
to ,5 per cent, iu the cost of jars. Tlie solutiou is warranted 
to contain iiotliiiig injurious to liealth. Fruits, preserved by 
tills solution, are equal to any “canned” fruits, while the 
use of the solution admits of keeping tlie fruHs, Ac., in ves¬ 
sels of any size, and of using them at long intervals when 
opened. It saves sugar. It will preserve milk sweet from 
13 to 36 liours longer than it will naturally keep—causing it 
to furnish more and better cream, and make more butter in 
warm weather. One bottle will preserve 128 pounds of 
fruits, or 43 gallons of elder, or 128 gallons of milk. Price, 
$ 1 . Full directions for using with each bottle. Sold by all 
mercliants; ask for a circular with full particulars. 

I'- I’- WORRAL, Gen. Agt., No. 91 Iludson-st., N. Y. 

H. W. JOHNS’ 

IMPROVED ROOFING 


reliable roof. Can be appliea by any one. Klastic Min- 
crul Cciiieiit, for Repairing Leaky Shingle and otlier 
DaiiiLs, ILooriiis, Cement, 
itc. Exclusive right to sell and apply will be given. Send 
for descriptive circular, prices, Ac., to 

II. \V. JOHNS, 78 William St.., N. Y. 


■ )AINTS for Fx\RMERS and others.—The Graf- 

■ ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing tlie Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats w'ell put 
on, mixed wltli pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 13 years; It is 
of a liglit brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
tlie taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses. Barns, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers. Palls and Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural liiiplements. Canal Boats, Vessels and-Ships* 
liottouis. Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (It being Fire 
and Water proof). Floor OH Cloth Manuf. (one Mainif. hav¬ 
ing used in tlie past year 2000 bbls,,) and as a paint is unsur¬ 
passed for body, duraliillty, elasticity, and adliesiveness. 
Send for a circular, wtilcli gives particulars. Price 2 cts. per 
lb., or $6 per bbl., of 300 lbs., wliicli will supply a farmer for 
years to come. None genuine unless branded In a trade 
mark Grafton Mineral Paint Work. Address 

DANIEL BID WELL, 254 Pearl-st., New York. 

finiE NEW BREAD MIXER.—Approved 

Tribune. Send stamp for Circular. 

J. M. STANYAN, JliUord, N. IL 

NEW EDrflONTTEVJMDVANirT^^^ 

LARGED of WELLS’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
LAWYER and BUSINESS FORM BOOK, embraces 050 
12rao. pages of Import.ant Information Indispensable to 
every man and business woman, and sold at the low price of 
$2 ; and sent post-paid on receipt of price. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Address 

BEN.I. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

No. 14 Ch.ambers street. New York. 


\ GENTS wanted to cnerapein a pjood paj ing bus¬ 
iness! Now ready; THE LOST CAUSE, a complete 
Soutliern History of tlie War: patronized by tens ot tlious- 
ands eager to liear the otlier side. One agent sold 220 in one 
week. Address E. B. TREAT A CO., Publishers, No. 654 
Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL THE 

tage Bible 


‘COT- 


e and Family Expositor.”—1,500 pages, 800 
payee comments—i\. steel engravings and maps, bend for 
■ ''.‘ ' ’-'-“''red. 


Circulars and see the Great Advantages olleri 
Address HltAINARD A SAMI’SON. liar 


tford. Conn. 


S AYS L. F. WHEELER, of New V ork, in ref¬ 
erence to the ZERO Refrigerator. ’’All that is neces¬ 
sary to make it very salable, is a knowledge of its merits.” 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 005 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

B OW-l.—ALL TIIE^NFOrarATION*^VANT- 
ed, by every one wlio tliliiks of seeking a liomc in the 
IVest, is given in a little book of 150 r " 


Address 


.. .. ) pages. Price $1.00. 

B. M. ORWIG, Des Moines, Iowa. 


H)LD PP:NS, 50 cents to ; Pens in Silver 

^ cnscfl, $1 to ^l; Pens repaired for 50 cents; als 
In Pen sent hv'mall, l^eiid stamp for Circular. GROliGb 
IIAWKKS, Mnnnlacturer. Gt Nass:ui-st,» New lork. 


AII.IIOMVTEI) rA(lFI€ CJUAAO. 

The attention of Farmers and AgriciiUnrists is called to 
■ is article, as superior to anything else ottered iu the mar- 
et. Equal to Peruvian Guaiio, and costing mucli less. 

Wc olfer this fertilizer In lots to suit all purchasers. A 
beral discount made to the Trade. 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Baltl- 
lore and Dr. .Jackson, Massacliuselts State Assayer, and 
•stinionlals Irom Agrlculliirists, showing its value, and 
irectlons for use, can be oiitalned from 

J. O. BAKER A CO., Selling Agents, 

131 Pearl-st., New York. 


FISH GUANO. 

'ho clicapest and best fertilizer in use. nianiifacturod and 
d liy tlic” Mystic OH Company,’ f/'to anv 'part 
iresied very dry, put up in barrels, a d sent to a^ 
the United States for thirty dollars pu ton, n quantiUes 
8 than ‘25 tons. For 2.5 toms and upwards $2.. Uo> tO R 
-s may be addressed to J;; (''ouu ’ 

, or D. S. MILLS, Pres't, .Mystic Biidge, (.ouu. 


- p | ,()( Tl — TEACHEll^ WAM'ED.—The Siib- 
'VrrlbeVwisbcs to employ for cacli town in the United 
LfuH male teachers wiio have lormerly been. en}raged, 

tes, male teiici crs j Schools, who can devote 

her usincss, to canvass for tb« 

A fiM bv AWan ■Bond. D. D., of Noi wie i. Conn, 
bs Is tbe be^t selling book 1 liave ever nulilislieil. Agents 
k(*fronf $^00 to $300 per inontli, and say ‘they never 
Bw a book to sell so well.” Apply Immediately m persoa 
by letter to the 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


[Mat, 


Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re¬ 
ceived BEFOEE tbe 5tb of tbe preceding' month. 

TEK.BIS— (cash before iiiscrtton) ; 

Ordinary Pages, x>6r line- Open Pages—%‘iper line. 

Business Notices —$3.."50 per line of space, each insertion. 


THE YANKEE BLADE. 



A Neat aitd Convenient 
■Work-Table and Writing-Desk Companion. 
Recommended by American Agriculturist, N. Y. Tribune 
Mme. Demorest, Independent, and thousands more. ' 
It is especially useful as a 

Sewing Ripper.— mu rip any seam faster than the 
best machine can sew, better than knife or scissors. 
Eraser.— For removing blots and errors. 
hotter Opener.— For men of Business. 

Nail Cleaner and Ti-immer.— The best out. 

Better tlian Knife or Scissors for many uses. 

Price, 30 cents each, 4 for $1. Good Discount to 
Dealers._ Ask your storekeeper for it, or send priee and 
receive it by mail. Address WM. A. FITCH, 

151 FTassau-street, New York. 

DOTY’S 

WASHINCJ MACHIIVE 

and the 

tlNIVERSAD 

CDOTSIES 

not deS'^nec^sary*^"® ^^commendations are 

(See back numbers of Agriculturist ) 
__J2_Cortlandt^^^ 

MERAL® OF HEALTH. 

This Magazine is now edited on the most bread and liber¬ 
al scale. Its contributors are the leading men in the country. 
Its articles are calculated to improve tlie race in body, 
mind and morals. For full particulars and list of contribu¬ 
tors, articles, etc., see February and May Agriculturist 
$3 a year, Samples 20 cents. MILLER, WOOD & CO., 

15 Laight-st., New York. 


OIIiCTJLA.It NOTTS® 

AND 

LETTETi® OE OTiEOIT, 

FOE THE USE OF 

TRAVELERS, 

AVAIljABIiE IjV ABI. PARTS OP THE 
WORIiD, issued by 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 

NEW YORK. 


17'ANCY FOWLS’ EGGS OF MOST VARIETIES 

Aylesbury Ducks, eggs 

only. Send lor Circular. A. M. HALSTED, 

_Age nt, 68 Pearl st., New York. 

|?GGS FOR SETTING, from White-faced Black 

-^bpanisb, Brahma, White Leghorn, Bolton Gray and 
$1 pel-Xlen.° Addresf warranted pure, at 

_ N. A. SHIITE, Exeter , N. H. 

?v^iT?q?pV^’ doctor horses. 

■ 2 Vols.; 30 cts. W. C. AVEMYSS, 575 Broadway. N. Y, 


H 


lifiral Iiiiiipovcmeiits. 

DlaX®aml^ ri Co™try Life, furnishes 

plans ana advice for laying out or improvins: public or mi- 
yate grounds. Refers to Jolin M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thaver 

P?ovid^ncerR.'’l. ’ Eufit VV^erS, 

___Office, 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 

RliUNT & NICHOES, 

LATE ^ 

1<9 Water-street, New York. 

XT 4.1 IOTORTERS AMD MaMTJFACTURKRS OP 

’ Surveying and Nautical Instruments 
and Nam?caf^Book«” Pocket Chronometers, Charts 
GiLS CamlogXs sent fre^e':'^"'’ 


^EA —To Health and Pleasure 

Seekers.—1 he New Plimpton House will re-onen the 
June. For details of the advantages of Watch 
Hill Point, R. I., as a Watering Place, send for Circular 
_ A. S. PLIMPTON & CO., Westerly, R. I. 

I^TJIiiE BliEIT 

WEBB SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 

fok sate. 

The celebrated flock of the late James C. Taylor, ot Holm- 
del, N. J., numbering ‘26 Rams, 66 Ewes, and 40 Lambs, is 
now offered for sale, either as a whole flock, or in lots to 
suit purchasers. 

The well-known reputation of Mr. Taylor, and his flock, is 
80 perfectly understood by the breeders of Southdowns in 
the United States, that it is not necessary to give any further 
description of them, excepting to say that they are ids choice 
reservation, as he never sold his selected Ewes, although fre¬ 
quently tempted by very large offers. 

The flock is in a fine healthy condition, and can remain 
where they are until summer, at the risk and expense of the 
purchaser, should it be so desired, as plenty of the best kind 
of food and capital arrangements for keeping them are pro¬ 
vided. A descriptive Catalogue is being prepared, and will 
be forwarded by mail to any one by inclosing postage 
stamps. Address -vvm. J. C. TAYLOR, 

. Holmdel, N. J. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 

Osage Oivange Hedge Plants .-Strong, selected 
one year, packed m good order, 1,000, $3; 5,000, $13; 10 000 
|2o. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes. Earlv Bicli ’ 
mond CUerry, Apple Boot Grafts, best quality. 
Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early Blacltberry. 

Grapes.— Iona, Ives, Israella, Norton’s, Concord Hart¬ 
ford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c. 

Nursery Stoclcs, general assortment, g-w^eet Brier 
Seedlings, $2.50 per 100. Peacli Seeds, fresh, frozen 
packed, $3 per bush. Osage Oi'aiige and Pear Seeds. 

Evergreens, Shade Trees, immense stock, all sizes. 

Althea, Dbl. Named, fine collection, 2 ft., 100, §12. 

Roses and Dahlias, extra large, flue collection, 
Green-honsc, Bedding and Garden Plants. 
Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, EetaiJ 
and Bedding Plants. 

F, K. PHCENIX, Bloomington, HI. 


“ BATTETTE & REMWICK’S 
PERFECTEY PUKE 
WHITE EEAS>.” 

We offer the above superior brand of White Lead, in the 
usual variety of packages, at the lowest market prices, and 
guarantee the same to be as represented. 

BATTEhhE & RENWICK, 
_^3 Front Street, New 'Yorh. 

EIEIUM AUKATUM. 

New Golden Striped Japan liily, 

™portation of this magnificent noveltv iust ro 
S Bulbs, §5.00 eaclV Xedium 

mdoe Bulbs, §3^0, sent by mail upon receipt of 

* _ B. K. BLIS S, Springfield, Mass. 

KAPIIA]\US cauhatus, 

or, Serpent Radish. 

^ _ B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 

§PKIIVCr VETCHES. 

■ B. 11 . BLISS, Springfleld, Mass. 

AESIK.E CEOVEK. " 

CKEAH TAMTAH 

Ar c the best in Market. AH first class Grocers keep the m. 

FLEMING, the^OI^LAR HATTER 

310 BROADWAY, Cor. of Fnlton-st. 


Full Blood and Grade Alderney and 

Ayrshire Stock for Sale, 

Persons wishing to piircliase the very best Family Cows or 

to improve the Stock on tlieir Farms, are invited to examine 
my Herd, which now numbers One liuiidred and iff-hTeen 
headof all descriptions Cows Heifers and Bulls “ 

__ iHOMAb FirCH, Breeder, N ew London, Conn. 

■OOIi SAEE. — AN ALDERNEY BUXL 

one year and eight months old. by HENRY CORNEL!,’ 
New Ro chelle, Westchester Co., N. Y. '-'-'aalll, 

rf^^ombiiig Wool Sheep and Berkshire Pigs for Sale 

Send lor Ci rcular. L. CONVERSE, Bucyrus, O. 

Thoroughbred Chester White Pigs 

For Sale: from 10 -weeks to 1 year old. For growth and 
quality cannot be excelled in the United States. For De¬ 
scription and Prices, send for Circular, Address 

JAMES YOUNG, Jk., & CO., 
MarshalUon, Chester Co., Pa. 

Pure Kred Clsester White Pigs 

From stock that will weigh 600 to 800 lbs. at 14 to 16 months 
_ P- BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

I^HESTER WHITE PIgYfOR SALE.—Sent 

^ l/’l’EMPLE V CO S'oi-,Circulars addreL 

II. iiii-MiLE A CO., Marslialltou, Chester Co., Pa. 


^END EIUniESCRIPTION of the finest Thor- 

Italian Queens, 

Best Hive for Bees, Best 
Book for their manage¬ 
ment. Bee Keepers’ Al- 
manac and Circular for ’67 sent free. 
K. P. KIDDER, Burlington, Vt. 



ITAl^IAM BEES. 

Extra Queens. The golden Italian Bees. 

Kelley’s Island Apiary,'* 

Our Circnlai-and Price List sent to all applicants gratis. 
W. A. Flakders & Co., SUelby, Ohio. 


^TALIAN and EGYPTIAN OITEEN RFF<a 

giore, Italy and .kalians from Lake Mag- 

Prussia. SMd for circular. ““ ^nnary^f^IcriWogel, 
—— ___Kcil 3 % Butler Co!, O. 

____^I- QUINBV, St. Johnsvillc, N. T. 

—The American EmR-rant 
laborerX-er'o,itiv^‘''’''l‘’®‘i receive orders for eligilifc’fann 

3 Bowling GrooA New 1 ™: Emigration, 


laTTATLNNY BLACKBEREIliS, 

Now ready, young plants, warranted fresh and sure to 
grow with iair treatment—$2.50 per dozen, §15 per hundred, 
$120 per thousand. * 

W^il§oii’s Eaj'Iy BlacSiberry, 

Young plants, $4.50 per dozen, ready April 15th. 

Send red stamp for Catalogue. 

____ F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington , Ill. 

IMPORTED NURSERY STOCK. 

for sale by C. RAOUX, 43 Cedar-st., New York City, 

1 and 2 years. 

‘‘‘"J Fontena3^ 

GBADIObul’ MLxed 

Named sorts. 

iVE W STRAW BERRY, Crloede’s Perpetual Pine. 

“l>^€}E'lmAN€iE 8EEB,“ 

Consignment from Texas, and guaranteed 
fre^h^andnew, for sale in <inannties^to^ smt, by pounci^or 

"STKAWBEBHA FEAMTS. 

Agriculturist, 12 plants, 50c.; 100, $5; 1000 , $ 10 ; 10,000, §90. 

G-oldeii Q,H.eeji, very large and line, extra, $1 doz!; |5 100. 
Great Ripawam, a moiistrons berry, §1 doz.; §0 100. 
Knox TOO, true, fruit very large, $1 doz., §5 lOo! 

Meatl’s Seedling, 6 inch, in circumference, $1 doz; §6 100. 
Dennig’s White, a splendid white berrv, §1 doz. • $3 lOo" 
VI bite Alpine, sweet enough without sugar, $1 doz- $3109 
The above 7 kinds liave been selected from 100 varieties. 
This IS a splendid collection of best in cultivation. I will 
send the above 7 kinds, 1 doz. each, free by mail, if pre-paid, 
for §0 For particulars of the New Raspberry, see Feb No 
Strawberry plants maybe set out up to the first of June' 
with perfect success. I think May is the very best time. ’ 
Address WM. S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 

Ua Coiistaiite iStrawtoerrj. 

HOVEY & CO. offer for stile a few seeds snvpri fvAm 

50,000 Catawba Orape Vine§. 

100,000, Xly‘$(fgv WOO." Apply 

._ -DK. H. SCHROJbElt, Bloomi ngton, Illinois. 

HUBBARD AIV® TFRBAIV^ 

?/ *?nse two squashes received the two 
piizes olieied for the best scinash for family use at tlie last 
exhibition at the rooms of the American AgHcultuUst As 
till? conipetitors in all parts of the United States 

the Hubbard and I urban can fairlv be ranked as the two 
best varieties for table use, and luiiidreds of letterrreceUmd 
speak of them as “the sweetest, dryest and best 
fleXA oied squashes known.” Both kinds can be'kent throno-b 
the winter As the original introducer oni ese two 
I send packages of the purest seed in the market^ 

^ T? eacli—Ounce packages, Hubbard 33- Vnr' 

v“vfnWd°lo“Uaof"be3mr^^^^^^^^^ 

r ’efulfd loha^Ireprlsent Iwiu 

t efund hts money. JAMES J. H. G REG OR Y 

----_ Marbl ehead, Mass. 

^RESII TURNIP SEED.—§1 per lb 10 cts per 

3t.-ap°fjaraWh,"t^ rA*:!’-,..!!!® 


cts! pm o^.^’ f'he NmA vli;®e‘swcet’^^^ $lJp?“lbATd 

mIiv" the best jA"ci®aAd^ ke!;p‘till 
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Just Piiblisliecl. 

A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 



AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 


By Doer. JOHN A. WARDER, 

rRWDENT OHIO POJiOLOOICAX. BOCIETT ; TICE-PHBSIDEST 
AHZRICAK POHOLOOICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 

403 llluMtrationM. 

To pomologlsts a work by Dr. Warder win need no 
commendation. Though a clUscn of Ohio, he is so sure 
to bo at any pomologlcal gathering, be It East or M est, 
that the whole country claims him, and If any one has a 
right to entitle bis work American Pomology it is certaln- 
l;,- Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to corer the whole ground. In It the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something Uke order. 

This Toltrme has about 730 pages, the first 875 of which 
arc devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul¬ 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the riclmess of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties arc not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and M est, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo¬ 
calities by eminent orchardlsts is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the AnalyUcal Index or Catalogue 
Jlaitonni, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever publUhed. and gives evidence of 
ft fearful amount of labor. 

This differs from any fruit book heretofore published In 

this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 

author gives the principal European systems and m«yl- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practlee. He di¬ 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is snl>-dlvldcd by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described In 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 

Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addlUon to pomologlcal literature, and it 
will be found equally useftil to the novice and the experi¬ 
enced orchardist. The work has 2M Illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well Iwund. 

BENT POST-PAID, PRICE S-I-OO. 

NEM’ YORK; 

ORANCE JUDD A CO.. 41 Park Row. 


The Miniature Fruit Carden, 



OR THE CULTURE OF 

Pyruiiiidal uiid Bush Fruit Trees. 

BY THOMAS IIIVKKS. 

Nothing Is more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to do it snccess- 
fnlly. 

Bwai'f Apple.s and Pears 



BY 

Cummings & Miiler. 

Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters; 


Your attention Is Invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving In detail on a work¬ 
ing drawing scale, th? exterior and interior of various 
Classes of buildings—with 383 designs and 714 Illustra¬ 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c., &c. It Is 11 by 14 Inches In size, con¬ 
taining only practical work, designs and Illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars. 

SE.ST POST-PAID. Price $10.00. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 

DOWNING’S 

Landscape Cardening and 
Rural Architecture. 


are beautlftil ornaments, besides being nscftil in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 

Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. The work also gives the man¬ 
ner of training upon walls and trellises. 

Boot Pruniiij; 

is frilly explained, and methods of protection fWim frosts 
arc given. 

Dwarf Cherries and Plums 

are treated of as arc other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 

Fi^s and Filberts. 

Tills little work is frill of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of iU venerable author, bears 
the marks of long cxperlenco In the practice of fruit 
growing. 

BENT POST-PAID. _ - - PRICE, $1.00 

ORANGE JUDD A CO., 41 Park Row. 

My Vineyard at Lakeview; 

Or, Successful Crape Culture. 

To any one who wlsiies to grow grapes, whether n single 
vine or a vineyard, UiU hook U full of valuable teachings. 
The author gives not only his success, but what Is of 
qnite as much importance, his failure. It tells Just what 
the bcghincr in grape culture wishes to know, with the 
cliarm that always attends the relation of personal ex¬ 
perience. 

It is especially valoalilo as giving an account of the 
processes actoally followed in 

Celebrated Grape Ks'tfions 
In Western New Y'ork and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

Tills book Is noticed by a wTltcr In the Horticulturist 
for August last as follows; “ Two works very different in 
character and value have Just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and less pretentious 
of the two is ‘My Vineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming 
little book that professes to give the actual cxpcrJcnce of 
a western grape grower, detailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failnrcs. It Is written in a pleasant 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains ranch 
advice that will prove useful to a beginner—the more usc- 
ftil, because derived from the experience of a man who 
had no leisure for fanciful cxperlmenU, but has been 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and his 
family.” 

SENT POST PAID. - - " PRICE $1.50. 

I ORANGE JUDD A CO., 41 Park Row. 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening In North-Amerlca, for the Improve¬ 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every tiling connected with Laying out and adorning the 
Rural Home, tlie Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, tlie 
Trees and Plants, etc., witli principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes. Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Steel and finelVood Engravings. By the late 
A- J. Downing. Enlarged. Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Heney WiNTUROP SxsGKNT. Octavo. 
53-i pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled hds. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $6.50, 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 



ElVDIiESS AMESEMEI^T 


FOB 

BOYS AXD CfIRES. 

■nmlairs Improved Building BlocUs, de- 
led In April number of tlio American Agriculturist, 

1 117, furnish a most attractive amusement for clilldreu 
j are very simple in construction, yrill stand years of 
Irens’ handling without breaking, and give renewed 
sure dally. 

VRCHES, 

BWELIilNGS, 

BARNS, 

miliLS, 

FENCES, 

furniture, etc., 

imost endless variety, can he 

ihed, the structure remains firm so that It c 

ut without falling to pieces. 

or developing the Ingenuity and taste of children they 
i«/i Tiftvim? elven these blocks ft practical trial 
hefr own lamlllcs. the publishers of the AgHculturist 
vTcll pleased with them, that they consented to 

Ly ^rSffld^ nS SSa^per se, of one hundred 
hc> are ^ ^ accompanied 

'ount will bo made to dealers. Address 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 
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THE 

AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867, 



A New Near-Book, 


COKTAINING 


THE ^MiEHIC^iq- 

HOKTICULTDRIL ANNUAL for 1867, 



A Year-Book for the Gardener, The 


-A. ISTEW WOHK. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 



AN ALMANAOJ 
Hints About Work for Each Month, 

Recent Progress In Agriculture, and 

A Review of the Past Year, together with 
numerous very valuable contributed articles, and conve¬ 
nient Tables. 

The Pssay on Dralning,'by Col. Waring, En¬ 
gineer of the Drainage of the N. Y. Central Park, is by 
far the most eomplete presentation of the subject which 
has been made for many years in this country. 

Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, 

with his own mode of culture, are described by one of 
the most successful cultivators of Westchester County, 
N. Y., Wm. S. Carpenter. 

TI»e Culture of Sorghum, with the latest views 
in regard to the production of Syrup and Sugar, is dis¬ 
cussed by Wm. Clough, Esq., Editor of the Sorgho 
Journal. 

How to Train the Horse.— Mr. Headley’s 
Hints on Training and his Views in regard to his Mind 
and Temper deserve the attention of every horse owner. 

The Culture of Wlieat, is discussed practically 
and philosophically, by Mr. Harris. 

John Johnston’s Practice in Fattening 

Sheep, like every thing from his ripe experience, i^ 
very valuable. ’ 

Fssential Features of a Oood Barn.— Dr. 

r. M. Hexamer consults durability in the structure and 
economy in farm labor, security of crops, health and 
comfort of stock, in this admirable plan. 

The above are but a few of the articles comprised in 
this little volume—and which make it not only 

1 Kecord of Past Progress and Experience—but 
A Hand-Book for the Present—and 


Fruit Grower and the Amateur. 

NOW READY. 

This is the first of a series of Annuals intended to give 
a record of Horticultural progress. 

IT CONTAINS 

An Almanac and Calendar for each Month, 
giving Hints for Work in the various departments. 

TJseful Tables, giving amount of Seed to sow a 
giYen space; nuinber of Seeds to tlie ounce, etc. 

How Horseradish is Grown for Marhef, 

hy Peter Henderson. An article worth the price of the 
work to the grower for market. 

Growing Grape Vines from Cuttings 
without Ai'tificial Heat, hy a simple process. 

Home Decorations, Ivr, Hangino Baskets, 
ETC. Instructions for the making, planting and manage¬ 
ment of these beautiful ornaments by A. Bridgeman. 

The New Apples of 1866. —The new varieties 
first brought to notice the past year; as also Southern 
kinds first fruited at the North, hy Doct. J. A. Warder. 

New or Noteworthy Pears.— A valuable ar¬ 
ticle, by P. Barry. 

Native Grapes in 1866, from Notes furnished 
hy Charles Downing, Geo. W. Campbell, J. A. Warder, 
A. S. Puller, and other grape growers. 

Small Fruits in 1866.—Accounts «f new varie¬ 
ties and older ones not yet fully tested. By A. S. Fuller. 

The Newer Garden, Vegetables.-The result 
of experiments with now culinary plants, hy Fcarin" 
Burr, Jr., J. J. H. Gregory, and others. 

The Rarer Evergreens that have proved 

Valuable. —By Thomas Meehan. 

The New Roses in 1866.— Brief descriptions 
of the novelties, hy John Saul, 

New Redding and other Plants of 1866. 

—An account of how the recent importations have done 
the past year, by Peter Henderson. 

The New Varieties of Gladiolus.— All the 

new ones noticed, hy George Such. 

Engravings of Fruits, Flowers, etc.—A 

useful list of those published in 1866. 


IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN. 

\ 

BY PETER HENDERSON. 
Illustrated. 

This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pub¬ 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita¬ 
ble culture of the commercial or 

MAHICET GJ-.AJES,I>EIsr. 

It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will' commend itself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, hut to the cultivator of the 

FAMIEY GARDEN 

To whom it presents methods quite different from the 
old ones generally practiced. It is an 

ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 

work, and not made np, as bo oks on gardening too often 
are, hy quotations from foreign authors. 

Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Erames, Hot-heds, 
and Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
so troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 
conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated. 

The success of the market gardeners-near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
the means hy which this success has been attained. Val¬ 
uable hints are given to those who would r«”’—Vegetable# 
at the South for northern markets. 

The following synopsis of its contents will show tha 
scope of the work : 

Men Fittea for the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening, 
location. Situation, and haying Out, 

Soils, I>r.ainage, and Preparation. 


A Ciuide for the Future. 

This volume is the first of a series which we expect to 
issue annually, intending to make them a record of what 
happens each year best worth knowing and remembering, 
pertaining to Agriculture, in a convenient form for pres- 
ervatiou Hud rcfercncG, 

Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cents. 

Sent Post-paid. 

NEW YORK: 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


Horticultural Books and Periodicals in 
1866.-A list giving title, publishers name and price. 

Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists.—A 

list of the most prominent Establishments. 

With many other articles not here enumerated. 

M'tzlly Illiistnated., 

With Engravings made especially for the work. 



NEW YORK: 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Hot-beds 
Forcing Pits or Green-houses. 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. 
Ti-ansplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varieties and Cnltivotion. 




- . Kuiusare aescrib- 

ed, and the culture proper to each is given in detail. 




13 mo., 214 pp. 

SENT POST-PAID. 


Findy lllmtraUd. 
PRICE, ^1.50. 
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IILNTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A COMPLETE 

MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 

BY THE LATE HEXEY TTILLIAM HERBERT. 

(FRXKK rOUKSmCR.) 

Beautifully Illustrated. 

HOW TO BREED A HORSE._ 

r^i stallion.—N ational Valno of the Horse— 
The beet cln^ of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 

It Elves 

should bo on the side of the Sire-Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—Oeneral Rules. 
CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size. Bjinmetry and Sonnd- 
ncss more Important than Blood-Points of the Brood 
Jleredltary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation — Health and temper. 

MCTPAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.-Flrst 
consideration In Improvement of “ cold ” Blood—Rela¬ 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects In either Parent- 
How Remedied In Progeny—Bloods which “hit." 
CANADL\N BLOOD. — The Canadian originally the 

1-rench Norman—Characterlstlcs-Hardlhood-Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 
NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—CharacterUtlcs and Points. 
MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ongh-breds derived from Oriental Blood —are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 

PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS 

CHARACTERISTICS AND I'TILlTY.-Orlgln-DIfrerent 
Breeds—Shetlands and Soots—Galloways and Narru’^au- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising PonltS. 

now TO BREED MULES. 

Value of .Mules—Their History and Natural Illstorv- 
The Mtile ami Hlnnev—Thorongli-blood wasted in {ho 
Dam for Mules—The Mule In the United States—Largo 
size not Desirable—Varlctlca of the Ass—'iho kind of 
Marcs to be selected. 



New Book of Flowers. 


By Joseph Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

This work, while preserving scientific accuracy, Is written 
In a familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. 

Bulbs. 

The cnltlvatlon of bulbs, whether In-doors or In the 


Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 

By S. 31. S.VUNDERS. , 

New ICdltlou ICcviNcd and liul'arccd. 
This Book contains Articles ion tlie Preferable 
Breeds of Fanu-YarJ Poultr}’’, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, •with Complete 
Instnictions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exliihition at Poultry Shows, 
etc,, etc., derived fniia the. Author’s. E.\perh‘ 
dice and Ob-servalion, 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated-' 

An appendi.v contains an account of. Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced m the 
neigldiorhoml of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work- 

Pricc, paper 40 Cts., cloth 75 cts.' 
ORANGE JUDO CO., 41 Park Row. 

3 X 01103 ' iix tlio t!!!!>>Va.llll)!S. 

PEAT r PEAT ! PEAT! 

FUEL — MANURE. 
WHERE TO FIND IT. 

now TO n.lKK AND T.SE IT. 

ITS V.ll.rE. 

A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 

THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 

By PROF. S.VMUEL W. JOHNfMlN, of Yam College, 

It gives a full hUtory of PE.VT, MUCIC, ctr... telling 
wbat they are, where found, and how to estimate their value. 

It deiicrlbea the various method.* of using Pent for ma- 
jinrc, os an sNiorbent, aa an ameliorator of Uie soil, etc. 
and It la especially explicit In regard to the 

OF PEAT AS FUEL., 

describing minutely the varlons procesaea employed In pre¬ 
paring It to bam, from the simplest to the most complicated; 
sneh as arc In use In this conntrj', and Europe. It la Illus¬ 
trated wlthmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work I* Invaluable to ttio^e having Peat or Muck 
swamps, or wishing to Invest In Peat Companies. 

SENT POSTPAID, - - I’RILE |1.25 

ORANGE JUOD&CO., 41 Park Row. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 

Of whom to Buy It—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex¬ 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
I'ointa to bo regarded—How to Examine the Eve—Broken 
Wind—Roarlng-Whlstllng—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Spicnts—Damaged Back Slncws—Spavlns— 
Rlngbonca—Curbs—How to IcU the Age of a Horse. 

HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 

Conscfincncea of Improper Feeding—Dllferent Food for 
different conditions—Foo<l for the IJrood Marc—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses — Green Food—<;nrrot8 — Corn 
I —Feeding Horses In Training—While Travelling—Sum¬ 
mering Hor8»-a—The Best Method—Management of Om¬ 
nibus Horses iu New York. 

HOW TO STABLE AND GR003I A 

HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements— Ventilation—Grooming; Its ne- 
cessUy for all descriptions of Homes—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought In from Work. 

HOW TO BREAK, AND l^SE A 

HORSE.—HVlint la required In a well-broken Horae—His 
education should eommeneo when a Colt—Bitting—Put¬ 
ting In Hamtus—How to Use a Horae—Travelling—Work¬ 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment. 

HOW TO Pin^SIC A HORSE — 

SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.-Cansos 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels-Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatlvcs—Costlvcncss— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Dlstcmper—W orms—Discuses of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—Broken Knees. 


FARRIERY, ETC 


Castration — Docking and Nicking^—Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Wounds-^alls of the Skin- 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing-Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 

irow.TO SHOE a horse. 


the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe.—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nalls—Diseases of the Foot. 

lAUCIIER’S METHOD OF TILVIN- 

ING HORSES.—Wbat ComstUntea a Well-trained Horae— 
To make him come at your call—'rho I'hilosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the .law—Flexions of the. Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The I’accs—Leaping. 

10W TO RIDE A HORSE. 

The Saddle—The Girths—The Stlrrnps—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale —The Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Sent—The I lands— 
The. I.egs—The I’accs—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladles. 

.ADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 

A LADY.— Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The 8tlmip-Thc Brldlc-The .Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dre.'^s ->Iountlng and Dl.amonntlng—Iho Position— 
The llands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents. 

10W TO DRIVE A HORSE. 

Tlie Art of Driving-neasnre Driving—How to Hold the 
Relns-Drivlng a Pair—Fonr-ln-hand Driving-Driving 
Working Horses—I’lowlng-Three-a-breast. 

lAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 

TAMINO —Rarev's System a New Discovery—Previous 
Svstem—Principles of this System — Instructions for 
practicing Rarev’s Method-To Stable the Horsc-To 
Approach the nor8e--Tylng »'P ‘J’® 

llontc* Down—1* Utes and Bad Habits—Kcaung— 

Kfcklng-Baulklng-Pulllug on the Halter-Shylug. 

^TtTERINARY H0M(E0PATIIY. 

Principles of the System—Table of Rcinedles--Gcneral 
Direclrons- Treatment of a Sick An 'mri-Dlet-Re.ne- 
tlles for Specific (.ujcs—G lossary of Jiistascs. 

ISmo. 4 a 5 p.— Sent by mall post-paid. 

ORANGE JITDD A CO., 

41 park: row, new-york. 


open ground, is clearly described, and such instructions 
are given as will insure success with these favorite plants. 

Annuals. 

All the finer annuals are described, and the peculiar 
treatment necessary for each given in full. 

Herbaceous Perennials. 

This justly favorite class of plants is given licrc more 
at lengtli than in any work with which we arc acquainted. 

Bedding; Plants. 

The treatment of the popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, Clirysanthcmums 
and such as usually fall under the head of fiorist’s flowers. 

PloAVcrinj; Shrubs. 

A sepamto section is devoted to the hardy flowering 
shrubs, including a very full chapter upon the 

Rose. 


■We have no work which is so safe a gnidc to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary lufonnation 
in a style so free from technicalities. Not the least 
interesting part of the work is the author’s personal ex¬ 
perience, as he tells not only bow he succeeded, but tbo 
mistakes ho committed. Thus far it is 


“The Book of Flowers.” 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.73. 

ORANGE JUDD A CO ., 41 Park Row. 
WARDER’S 

Hedges and Evergreens. 

This is the only book wholly devoted to the cultivation, 
priming, and iiianagement of 

lied'diur. csiiccially the Maclura, or OSAGL. tlRANGL , 'imS' 
trfliT'd witli eiiirravlnca of plants, implements, and processes; 
m wlilcl. Vs SSlld a 0» 

‘’^S^InTPo’stJpAID^^ By J.A.i\AanEU. 

ORAVOE .Tunn & CO., 41 Park Roxv. 


\merican 


BUIST’S 
Flower-Garden 


Directory. 


Uontalnin" Practical Directions for the Culture of Plants 
n^re FlV"-eV.(7anh;.v Hotd 


BOMi^lEU’S 

Method of Manure Making. 

OMPLETE AND CLEAR IN ITS DIREC- 

•aiJics Convict ion of Its usefulness, and the corr.«V- 

’SeS LREAT S.ATISPACTION. 
Ll.uniluncc of C.ocul Manure depends simply upon 

tcmatlc and well applied labor. -p-pTrF •'3 eta 

;NGLISH and GERMAN. PRICE.-S cts. 

ORANGE JU1>U & CO., 41 Park Ituw. 
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BOOKS FOE FAEMEES and OTHEES. 


Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 

By M. Quinby, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Illustrated. Entirely new. The result of 35 
years’ of successful experience—with direc¬ 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed¬ 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene¬ 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi¬ 
cal matter. 

Sent Post-paid. Price ^1.50. 

Gratlfyiiig Opinions of tlie Press. 

From the Christian Intelligencer. 

“Quinb3"’s Work Is the very best. It lias long been regard¬ 
ed as of the highest authority In ^he matters concerning 
wliich it treats.’’ 

From Moore's Enral New Yorker. 

‘•Tliis is a newly written and iliustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and this, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction. Thirty- 
fire years experience!—-What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring tliis to his aid ? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book Is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rattier than scientific, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand¬ 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 

From the N. Y. Christian Advocate. 

“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 

SENT POST-PAID. PPHCE $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 4( Park Row. 
FLiAX CUJLTUKE. 

A NEW AND VERT TALtTABLE WORK, Consisting of full di¬ 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and mai keting of crop, as given by a number of experienced 
growers. 8vo, paper. PRICE 50 Cents. 

HOP CIIMURE. 

Practical Details ftally given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Soil, Setting and Cultivation of the 
Plants, to Picking, Drying, Pressing, and Marketing the 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illustrated with 
over fort}'engravings. Edited by Prof. George Thurber. 
8 vo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents. 

TOBACCO CCCTCRE. 

This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever Issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selectin'^- 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing’, 
and. Marketing tlie Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by Fourteen 
Exreiuenced Tobacco Growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Notes on the Tobac¬ 
co Worm, with Illustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper 
covers. PRICE 25 Cents. 

Oi^IOAS. 

Howto Eaise them Profitably. 

. Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
Issued. Octavo, 82 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents. 

NEW-YORK : 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


[For sale at the Office of tlie Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail,iiosf-ipaid, on receipt of price. 


Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture. 


.$ 1 50 


Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book. i 50 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. ' ” 1 OO 

American Agricultural Annual, 1867. .pa., 50 cts..’cYoth 75 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867. .pa., 50 cts..cloth 75 

American Bird Fancier. 30 

American Rose Culturlst. so 

American Weeds and Useful Plants. 1 75 

Architecture, by Cummings & Miller. 10 00 

Art of Saw Filing_(Holly). 75 

Barry’s Fruit Garden.. 1 75 

Bepient’s Poulterer’s Companion.. ... 2 00 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier. 30 

Bommer’s Method for Making Manures. 25 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy. 1 60 

Breck’s New Book of Flowers. 1 75 

Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual. 75 

Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide.. . 75 

Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. 1 50 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 1 00 

Burr’s Garden Vegetables. 2 50 

Burr’s Vegetables of America. 5 09 

Canary Birds.clotli... 75 

Carpenters and Joiners’Hand Book. .(Holly). 75 

Cliorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 75 

Cobbett’s American Gardener. 75 

Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. 75 

Cole’s Veterinarian. 75 

Cotton Planters' Manual (Turner). 1 50 

Country Life, by R. M. Copeland.. 5 00 

Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 1 50 

Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor. 1 50 

Dana’s Muck Manual. 1 25 

Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).paper, 80c... .cloth.. 60 

Downing’s Cottage Residences... 3 00 

Downings’s Country Houses . 8 00 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening. 6 50 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 3 00 

Downing’s Rural Essays. 5 oO 

Eastwood on Cranlierry. 75 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide. 1 50 

Flax Culture. ^0 

Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 1 25 

Fish Culturff. 1 25 

Flint (Cliarles L.) on Grasses.. 2 50 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 2 50 

French’s Farm Drainage. 1 50 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturlst. 1 50 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist.. 1 50 

Fuller’s Strawberry Culturi.st. 20 

Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson.Y.! 1 50 

Gray’s How Plants Grow.’ 125 

Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol..,..." 4 00 

Guenon on Milcli Cows .,. ’ 75 

Harasztliy’s Grape Culture, &c. . . . . 5 00 

” d 5 00 
Each 1 50 

. . . .. penter. 3 50 

Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers. 1 75 

High Farming Without Manure. 85 

Hop Culture. 40 

How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One. .....'.... 1 75 

Husmann’s Grapes & Wine.. 1 50 

Jennings’Horse Training Made Easy....Y! 1 25 

Jennings on Cattle.. 1 75 

Jennings on Swine and Poultry. 1 73 

Jennings on tlie Horae and ids Diseases. 1 75 

Jolinston’s Agricultural Chemistry. 1 75 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Cliemistry_ ’.1 50 

Johnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures. 1 25 

Kemp’s Landscape Gardening. 2 00 

Klippart’s Land Drainage. 1 .50 

Langstrotli on tlie Honey Bea. 2 00 

Leuchar's Howto Build Hot-houses. 150 

Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. 50 

Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry... . 1 73 

Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden. 2 00 

Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C. L. Flint. 1 50 

.Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor .. . 3 50 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. 3 50 


iiaraszony s lirape uumire, <s:c.. 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4.00, coi’d 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 Vols. Each 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter..'. 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers.. 90 

Blanks for do. do. ... 1 20 

McMahon’s American Gardener. 2 50 

Miles on the Horse’s Foot. 73 

Morrell’s American Shepherd..'!. 1 75 

My Farm of Edgewood. 1 73 

My Vineyard at Lakeview. t 25 

New Clock and Watch Maker’s Manual. 2 00 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. 75 

Onion Culture . 

Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c.(pdper) 30 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 73 

Pallor Gardener, by C. J. Randolph. 1 00 

Parsons on the Rose.. 1 50 

Parkman’s Book of Roses.. 3 00 

Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson. 1 25 

Pedder’s Land Measurer. 60 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping (new.). 150 

Quincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle. 1 25 

Rabbit Fancier. 33 

Rand’s Bulbs .'. . 3 00 

Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden. 3 00 

Rand’s Garden Flowers.... 3 00 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. 1 50 

Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 1 00 

Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. 1 oO 

Richardson on tlie Dog.paper 30 cents.cloth 60 

Rural Afi’airs_(bound)_4 Vols... .each. 1 50 

Rural Annual (by Joseph Harris). 25 

Rural Register (by J. J. Thomas). 30 

Rust, Smut, Mildew and Mould. 3.00 

Saunder’s Domestic Poultry (new). .paper, 40 c. .bound 75 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library. 3 Vols. cloth 8 50. .morocco 9 50 

Schenck’s Gardener’s 'I'ext Book. 75 

Scribner’s Ready Reckoner.... 30 

Silloway’s Modern Carpentry. 2 00 

Skillful Housewife . ’ 75 

Stewart’s (John) Stable Book ... . . 150 

Strong’s Grape Culture.i „. . 3 00 

Ten Acres Enough.. . . j 50 

Tenny’s Natural History, Zoology..’.'. '.' . 3 oo 

Thompson’s Food of Animals... . . 1 oo 

Tobacco Culture.. 25 

Todd’s IS. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual.'.’.'.'.. . . . 1 50 

Vaux s Villas and Cottages. 3 00 

Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleaveland and Backus)... 4 00 

Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens. 1 50 

Watson’s American Home Garden. .. 2 00 

Wax Flowers (Art of Making).. . . 2 00 

Wet Days at Edgewood. 1 75 

Wethei-ell on the Manufacture of 'Vinegar. 1 50 

Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s). .. 1 50 

Woodward’s Country Homes. 1 50 

Woodward’s Graperies. 1 50 

Woodward’s Homes for the Million, paper, 75c., cloth.. 1 00 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 1 50 

Youatt and Siartin on Cattle. 1 30 

Youatt on the Hog. 1 oo 

Youatt on Sheep. 1 oo 

Youmans’Household Sciencs . '. .. 2 25 


GRAPE OGLTURIST. 



Bt ANDREW S. FULLER. 

New Elditton, Revised and Rnlarged. 

This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 

C 9 NTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations. 

GROAVINGFROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 

PROPAGATION BT SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 
tion. Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting —5 Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Illust. 

PROPAGATING HOUSE.—PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 III. 

CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO M ,\KF. CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings’. 

LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use .—1 Illustration. 

GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Illustrations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations. 

STEM APPENDAGES. — SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Illustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.— A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 

GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Illustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 

GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN, 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
Uses in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 llhtstrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Sliears.—1 Illustration. 

INSECTS.-ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tie. Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear. Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil¬ 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 Ulus. 

DESCRIPTION OF (.nearly Seventy) VARIETIES. 

REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 


SENT POST-PAID. 


PRICE $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD &. CO., 41 Park Row. 
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A. N. WOOD & CO., 

EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 

^ontlnae to manulmcture their Improved 

rOKTAKLi: ILVGIAKH, 

ror Farm and Mechanical pnrpoa^ They are particularly 
idapted to drtvlnc Threalilng .Nlachlne*, Circular Mills 

>r all kind*. Printing Pressea, Wood or Iron L^tlie*, Machl- 
lery In Cabinet or Wacon Shops, Horing Arieslau oells, 
I’umplng Water, Corn Snellcra, Ac., Ac. 

We warrant our Kngtnea to l)« what we represent them, 
ind to give nnqualllled satlslacUou p ^ (jq 


P0RT.4BLE AND STATIONARY 

EVliilVES, 

lIRCrLVR SAW AND GRIST .MILLS. 

The 01<1 mill Kxtenaive EatablUlinicnt, the 
Mount Vernon Iron TVorlta, ha< for sale: 

JO J^rtftble Engines (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Power. 
23 do. do. do. do. 10 do. do. 

17 do. do.^ 

00 rortable and 10 Stationary Engines of ao^lorse Power, 

do. and 22 do. do. of 25 do. do. 

13 do. and 11 do. do. of 30 do. do. 

i: Stationary Engines. ot 33 do. do. 

» do. do.of 40 do. do. 

7 do. do.of 50 do. do. 

5 do. do.of 63 do. do. 

3 do. do.of 80 do. do. 

2 do. do.of ICO do. do. 

Also, 230 CiRcruiB Saw Mills of all sizes, and 150 Ukbd 
A IlUCKINOHAM'S SrPKKIOH PaTKXT FLOUKIXO and iKBD 

Mills, with Holts and other fixtures. 

All are being erected with modern Improvements, and 
TUB Gbbatbst Stbkxotu and Dcbability is Guaban. 
TEBD. 

TuisFibm WA8TIIB Fibst TO Comvenck tub PHACnCB 
or FcBNisntNO TUB E.ntibe Machinbby and Complbtb 
fiXTUBBS FOR Grist and Saw Mill<, and Mill '3 bights, 
toEkbi.t andputtiibm i.v ItUNNiNO Order; hence, their 
great success and reputation for getting up the Best Mills 
IN niB 33 'orld. 

Deliveries made In any of the principal cities of the United 
BUtes. 

For Information or Circulars address 

C. & J. COOPER, 

Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

Xcu)-Dorlt State Agricultural iUorka. 

WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprietors, 

ALBANY, N. Y., 

Patentees and ilANcrAcrcREES or 

Railway and Lever Horse Powers, 

Combined TlzrcMlicra and Wlnnosrcrs, 
Clover llullcrs, Feed Cuttera, Soar Mllla, 
8hlnf(le and IIeadinf( Maehlnea, Horae 
Pitchforks, Horse Unkes, iSir. 


WOOD & STEAM ENGINE 

CO’S CELEBRATED 

PORTAnUE AXD STATION.ARA’’ 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 



Clipper Mower and Reaper 


PR0.3I 4 TO Sr, HORSE POWER. 
ALSO P O H r .1 U L E S .V AV MILLS. 

We have the oldest, largest and most complete works lit 
the Unlteil States, devoted exclusively to the manufaetnro 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, nre conceded by 
experts, to bo superior to any ever offered to the public. 

The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, which we give to the rated horso power, make our En¬ 
gines the most powerful and cheapest la use ; and they aro 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Branch Office, 96 Maiden L ane, New York City. _ 

UAKRIXRTON’S PATENT 
COMBINED 
SEED SOWER AXDIIAXD CULTIVATOR, 

Price $15. 



As a Seed Sower, $10.50. 

This machine combines the most Important and desirable 
qualities of all the hand Seed Sowers In use; and also pos¬ 
sesses advantages not found In any other, for sowing 

Onions, t’arrots. Boots, Turnips, Par¬ 
snips, Poas, Boans, &c., &c. 

It U at OECC simple, light, easy to operate, sowing sdbklt 
and evenly, the most difficult seeds. 

All slides, reeds, and brushes are dispensed with; and It is 
therefore not liable to get out of order. 

The cultivator attachment can be put on or off at pleasure. 







This Celebrated and unequaled machine, heretofore made 
by U. L. Allen, of N. Y. City, Is now manufactured by The 
(Tip|>cr Mower mid Rca.per Company, at their 
3VOUKS at Yonkers, N. Y., where they have unsurpassed fa¬ 
cilities for the business. The Machine needs no encomium. 
Farmers throughout r,U sections of the country who have 
used It, arc ready and willing to testify to its greatly supe 
rlor qualities for all work, combining, as it does, more points 
of excellence tlian any machine yet made. 

Its principal characteristics, are: Simplicity of construe 
tion. Durability, Ease of Draft, Dortability and Com 
pleteness cf Finish in all its parts. 

These Machines are made of Four Sizes, to meet tlie wants 
of any farmer, as follows: 

No. 1, One-Horse machine (30 in. wheel), 3K ft. Swath. 

(The only practical One-horse machine In market.) 

No. 2, Two IIorse (light) 30 In. wheel, 4 ft. Swath. 

No. 3 “ “ (medium) 32 in. wheel, 4}^ feet Swath. 

No. 4, “ “ (large) 30 In. wheel, 4K and 5 ft. Swath 

Made also as a Combined Mower and Ileaper. 

Address THE CLIITEU MOWEll & UEAPEIl CO., 
Nos. 12 & 14 Cliff- st., New York City. 

the great national~field 

TRIAL of MOWERS and REAPERS 

ill 1866 . 

Extract from Official Report. 

“The record of the Bcckbtk Is Interesting In view of tho 
fact that It was the pioneer in the patli of tlie great improve¬ 
ments which have popularized Mowing Machines, and made 
them an absolute necessity to every farmer. It took tlie 
prize at the Great National Trial of Mowers and Reapers, at 
Syracuse, (in 1857), and at once sprang Into a great popular¬ 
ity In the hands of Sir. J. P. Adriance, it met with an 
enormous sale. The result of this trial clearly shows that 
It still keeps the forward rank which it w'on at Syracuse, 
and at many other subsequent trials, and that it Is still as 
worthy the patronage and confidence of the^publlo as It has 
been In any preceding portion of Its history.’’ 

Descriptive Circulars, and synopsis of Official Repoit of 
Trial furnished on application, by mail or otherwise. 

Manufactured by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
(Manufactory, Po'keepsio.) 163 G reenwich-st., N. Y. 

UNION MO WIXCJ M ACHllVE. 

LIGHT DRAFT, QUICK GEARED, EASILY MANAGED; 
FLEXIBLE CUTTER BAR following all tho inequalities of 
tlie ground, and is the 

BEST MOWING MACHINE 

ever constructed. Send for a Circular. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

DUANE n. NASH, Genl. Agent, 

53 Cortlandt-strect, New York. 


As a. Cultivator, *0. 

THE HAND CULTIVATOR 

Is readily adjusted to tlie required width, and is a most 
thorough pulverizer of the soil, destroying 

lug avLLountoflabor, by dispensing with wheel or hand 
h<^. Full directions for working accompany each machine. 

For sale at the principal Kow, 

BoIto"n MaL BuLcssor to J. Noursc, formerly of Ruggles, 
Nonrsc, Mason & Co. - - 

Sorgliunl me M«»t I’ro(Ual.lc Crop. 

sfntf K. ii's 


Patent Hand L.awn Mower. 

Simple and efficient. Price f30. Send for descriptive 
Circular and BOYER & BRO. Philadelphia. Fa. 

PiTEXT ROLLER WIIIFFLETREe7 

For plowdng among fruit trees 

Efficient, dVi".'’.ee. tL exnen8fof a second hand in doing 

sssr,.?.' i&sr&Ao-'Sr.,.«.«g,c.t .«■ 

duceraents. ''^rlte for a circular^ Manufacturers. 

" • ^ Office 162 Broadw.ay, N. Y. 


-- GAAR’s“cELiBRATE0 

STE4M TIIRESIIIXG MACIHXES. 

(First Premium ^“^^ed States Fair, 

Trial, Ohio and ,f"dlana State ha is^) Saw Mills, 

ThreJhlng Machines, lY,mrr«s® Vt^^AR & CO., 

&c. Pamphlets tree. Addre.s lilchraoud, Ind. 

Leavitt’s Peat Mill, 


^un — ___—- 

-— TOAVER THRESHING 

STlA0UB4k-S»a tor o« CU=»to 
188^- RoblMon Machine Works, Richmond, IbE. 


Illustrated Circulars and Price List sent on application 
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A «EiEAT 
SUCCIEISS. 

The Gothic Free 
Fruit Box, 

For marketing 
Strawberries, Easp- 
berries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, and all small 
fruiis. 

lb-ice, $10 per 1000, 

- “for eitlier size, quarts 

or pints. Sample Boxes of 100 sent upon receipt of $2.50. 

This Box was nnanimonsly commended at the meeting of 
the “Farmers’ Club” of the American Institute, held at 
their Kooms, April 2d, 1867, and is tlius recommended by 
all the prominent Hotel keepers of Hew York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 

This is to certify. That we consider the Gothic Fehtt- 
Box the best fruit package yet offered to the public; com¬ 
bining, as it does, to a greater degree than any otlier tliat 
we have examined, perfect ventilation, convenience, as well 
as compactness and beauty of form, and clieapness. 

AVe would, therefore, recommend its use to all fruit grow¬ 
ers and dealers, as a matter of economy and self-interest. 

Influenced ourselves by such motives, wo propose to give 
Hic preference hereafter, in our purchases of fruits, to those 
dealers who pack them in the Gothic Fruit-Box. 

^gned ; Hitchcock, Barling & Co., Fifth Avenue Hotel; 
S. Leland & Co., Metropolitan; Stetson & Co., Astor House; 

Spotts & Hawks, St. Nicholas Hotel, and 23 others.- Phil- 

IJELPHIA.—'J. E. Kingsley & Co., Continental Hotel; B. 
Washington, St. Lawrence Hotel; M, A. Hoeckley, Markoe 

House; Wm. H. Baker, Ashland House, and 17 otliers.- 

B.vltimore.—D ennis Barnura per .Toseph Dorsey, Barnum’s 
Hotel; E. 15. Coleman, Eutaw House; AVm. C. Iteainer, 

Howard House, and 5 others.- AVashixgton. — Sykee, 

Cliadwick & Co., AVillard’s Hotel; Sprague & Co., Kirkwood 
House; A. E. Potts, Metropolitan Hotel; H. S. Benson, 
National Hotel. 

O. MEEMEK, Agent, 

82 Street, 

Mew ITorlt. 

IMGJEKSOEE’S IMI»I£OTEi> 

HORSE AND HAND POWER 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 

These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner tliroughout this and foreign countries to the num¬ 
ber of over 3000. 

Tiib Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and 111 many respects possesses unequalled advantages We 
invite those wanting sucli macliines to write for a catalo'«-ue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or call and 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGEESOLL & DOUGHEETT, Greenpoint, Kings Co.,L.I. 

Nansemoad 

Sweet Potato Plants. 

Of best quality, during May and 
June. Put up to carry safely long 
distances. Price, 500, $2.25;—lOOK 
_S3.o0;-5000, $15.00;—10,000, $28.00. 

5 bis variety Is successfully grown 
at tlie North. Send for our 'Circu¬ 
lar ot directions, etc. Address 

Merray ^ €o., 

Foster’s Crossings, 
Warren Co., Ohio. 



^WEET POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE.-Well 

, hardened and ready for shipment. Send vour orders 
cents S3 P'^^ts. PrieJ per lOO, 75 

and VintTseftonap^lfcation"''^^'’'''^® 

I. J. SIMONSON & BRO 
53 Cprtlandt-st., New York. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 

Safely packed and deliver^ed where ordered. In New York 
City at $4 per thousand. Address p. PHILLIPS 

_ Mat awan, Monmouth Co., N.’j. 

WANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS — 

1 ' Ready in season. May and June. Send stamp for Circu¬ 
lar With directions for cultivation and prices. ^ 
__ B. CHM.MINS, Conneaut, Ohio. 

N ANSEMONd' SWEET POTATO PLANTS' 

50 cents per 100; $4 per 1000, for sale by ’ 

__ A. AI. HALSTED, Eye, N. Y. 


Carrot and Mangold Wurtzel. 

YvVrUel Mangold 

sent n?e of_ Mangold Seed 


, v." utv-o, V./V./H Lf nil Qi 

my own growing, sent gratis to all 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SOUTH DOWN CO.’S PATENT 



THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOE 

TICKS, SCAB, VESMI^ & FOOT EOT, 

should be used by all Farmers on 

SHEEP, AHIMALS & PLAHTS. 

IE^“ This pure preparation has been successfully used for 
years, and never falls to produce the desired effect when 
used according to directions. 

It -will not injure the most .Iciicate Animal. 
It will Improve the Q,uality and Q,nantitv 
of Wool. 

It hills TICKS on Sheep. 

It cures SCAB on Sheep. 

It cures all SKIIV DISEASES on Animals. 

It hills all WEmilTN that infest Animals, 
Trees, Plants and Vines. 


For FOOT-ROT it Is a sure cure, used as a poultice. 

ONE POUND of this Extract will mahe 
TWELVE OALLONS of Wash, and contains 
the strength of EIGHT POUNDS of TOBACCO, 
as prepared by farmers. 

Sold by all Druggists and Country and Agricultural Stores. 


JAMES F. LEVIN, 

S3 Central 'Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

Have You any CMldren ? 

SUBSCRIBE AT OMCE FOR THE 

HlfieSJSE MAiAIiai 

FOR YOUFG FFOFJuR, 

AN ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE MONTHLY 
elegantly ILLUSTRATED. 

YOU WILL GET TOUR 

MONEY’S WOR-TIl! 

Enclose $a.50 by Mall to 

PUBLISHERS, 

459 Broome-sttreet, New York. 


WAMTEB : 

For a Few IFork of surpassing interest and value to every 
one interested in the Horse or Mule- 

The Result of Twekty Years’ Original Investioa- 
Tioxs AND Highly Successful Practice. 

Over Ten Thowsand (10.000) Copies Sold in 
Two Months! 

THE AMEEICAN FARMER’S 

BY 

ROBERT STEWART, M. D., V. S. 

One figeni: a Veterinary Surgeon, writes; “I have ex- 
amiued the book carefully, and it is e-^erytbing I coiVid wish 
bend me on inore book.s immediately, for I can hardly keep 
the sample I have got. ’ Another says: “One gentleman 
delivering bis book, alter examining it, handed me 
$i).00 and said I need not give him back any change as 
i.*T P’Y'? woz-th more than $5.00.” Another writes • 

I think It the best book published on the Horse, in this 
'’i®®? tioctoring horses, for my neighbors, 
rilrin In'i ^ ‘® years, and iiave read Yonatt| 

^’'® ^l05'se, but I like Dr. Stewart’s 
“® ®®?’'’ ®b account of its plain, simiAe language, 
^^tind sense o\\ all subjects pertaining to the Horse.’* 
AnotAer ivrites, March iih: “Prospects good. Those 
ufp ''®'^ the Work arc highly pleased with it. 

if ® 7 ’'W''*L they say, is, they can tinder stand It, 

^ called some few days ago to 

nZ ®®® ot their valuable liBrses, 

PyP't the aniinal dangerously 111 with lung fever. I 
cliance to try Dr. Stewart’s remedy, and I 
^ never bad an animal recover so quickly 
under any other treatment. Another repiort reads; “ The 
"""oV: Every one admires it. If tliere is not a 
I think the fault will be with the Agents.” 

‘ oY long practice, writes, 

^Hjj:^^^''^9lfadthe book: “I am fully convinced of its 
'*^6 been familiar with the horse 
tn ttcel ti'ce to recommend the work 

MtfZ. same person writes in a subsequent 

hnf a, violent attack of Distemper, 

Horse Book, I treated her according to 
s directions, and she will soon be ready for the 
vnfn'ha-o-Q •' * niost gratifying success. All 

who have leceived or seen it, are highly pleased with it.” 

.-.Ti?® Is written from a standpoint distinctively 
AMERICAN, and covers the whole ground of 


CLUB RATES. 

Three copies, $6.50: Five copies, $10; Ten copies $20 and 
an Extra copy gratis; Single copies, 25 cents. ^ ’ ® “ 

AGENTS and CANVASSERS wanted in every part of the 
aS7ne ymFfl^m^ Teachers supplied with the Mag- 


BEDDING PLANTS. 

Onr Catalogue of Bedding Plants, comprising the largest 
stock in the country, is now ready and mailed free on the re¬ 
ceipt of 5 cents. HOVEY & Co., 

---- 53 North Market-st., Boston. 

Striped Leaved Japanese Maize# 

address, for 25 cents. Dealers suunlied 
tvith packages or seed in bulk at a liberal discovmt. 

_ JAMES J. H. GREGOIIY, Marblehead , Mass. 

''^^I’benas, and all varieties of 

Grape Vines'VM^J-'T^’ quantities to the trade. Also 

crape vines, 1 ear Tree s. GEO. YV. YVILSON, Malden, Mass. 




THE AMERICAN REPRINT OF 

LONDON SOCIETY. 

RICIII.Y IliU, tJSTRATED. 

inon iser, 

^^™?trati?n™^^^ ^7 Miss Thomas. With 

SKETCHES FROM THE BENCH AND THE BAR. Bio- 
Anecdotal. Accompanied by Por- 

ENGySH CARICATURE. Notes on the Masters of 
Humoristic Art in England. With illustrations 
drawn f rom the Salient Points of Famous Caricatures! 
(Several Papers and Numerous, Illustrations ) 

FREVflFHTEn^muw^^^F'®’ WHO 

iKLUU-LNTJiD IHEM. La Belle Sauvage ant^ 

the Pretty Widow. The Saracen’s Head jIok 
Straw’s Castle, etc., etc. -tiEAP. jack 

LONDON MEN: A SERIES OF CHARACTER PORTRAITS 
L^Mr. Pepys. 2. Charles Lamb. 3. Douglas Jer: 

ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. The Paint¬ 
ings rendered on wood by W. Luson Thomas Nn i 
Honeywood and the bIiliffs. AO. 1. 

&C. &c. &c. &c. &c. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION! 

Single numl:^i*s, 40 cents. One copy one vear '^1 '50* T'wo 

exfr'rb!^y®‘L\-ft^r ^®" "^l.00fancTi;! 

($2..50 per annum) and Lon¬ 
don Society ($4.,50 per annum) sent to one address for $6.00. 
II®” All Subscriptions are payable in advance, 

number of London Society will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 30 cents. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 

__ 450 BROOME STREET, New York. 

^ BKIUK MACHINE SI.C- 

^ Tempering Box and Moulds, 

Uv Afilrpl? brick per day, of a superior qual¬ 
ity. Address FREY & SIIECKLER, 

Bucyrus, O. 


Stock Raising and Stock Management, 

including the treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, (espec- 
hilly the American Horse,) more satisfactorily than any 
other hook extant. ^ 

B®” Sold only by Subscription. 

Send for Circulars, givmg ftill particulars, terms, <S:c. 
aiMi-esJeither''^ IVestern or South IVesteru States, 

?■ Z' Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TiHiCAGO, Ills. 

ZEIGLER, McCUEDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
vfj’zP'Horn Hie New England States, Eastern Neto 
T/n/h Southern Sea Board and GuU 

States, should he addressed to the ^ 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Orleans Hhidadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta or New 

Tliose from Mil., Bel., and Southern N. J.. to 
T-i ,?HIGU5R, McCUKDY & CO., Philadelphia. 
Those from Westerti N. Y., to 

f H. CURRAN, Rochester, N. Y. 

Those from Canada to 

__ R. CARS WELL, Toronto. 

IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 
THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL & 

FARMERS’ AID STOCK BREEDERS’ ADVERTISER. 

Monthlv Journal devoted to Farming and 
SWek Breeding Each number contains 36 large double 
ceffumn pages, illustrated ivitli numerous engraviiigs. 

Only $1.00 a yeai-. Specimen copies free. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOfe FREE. 

Stock Journal have 
Hepartmeut in the columns of the 
" W'*'j® placed under thecharge of a distingnisbed 
5'5ity it is to receive questions 
anawpv ®’' Of .»'! kinds of stock, and to 

answei in x)Tint in connection with the Question how iliov 
should be treated for a care. These prescripts a?yglvmi 
^ every subscriber to the Journal has al^vavs 
at his command a Veterinaiy Surgeon free of cliarac. Everv 
Breeder should subkribe for it.^ We will 
send until the fst otjanuary for 50 cents. Address 

^OA-EK & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 

AGEJNTTS WANTED 

For the Best Selling and Alost Useful Book of the Day. 

seuSfg^^®“*® H-om $100 to $300 pee month. In 

I>r. MACKENZIE’S 
Universal Encyclopaedia, 

or 10,000 RECIPES in all the Useful Arts such as 
Agriculture, Brewing, Win® Making, Cookim Cf- 
MENTs, Farriery, Medicine, Domestic EconojFy Fam¬ 
ing Implements, &c., &c., &c. i arm- 

Newq reliable, and useful discoveries added to each edi¬ 
tion, making it the ,MOST COMPLETE book of the kb 1 
sibiilar w-ork has been published caual- 
iu„ this in completeness, variety of matter, aud reliab?litj'. 
ExtroAts from Vie Pi'ess. 

One of the most important famil v works ever nublislied ” 
—Rural American, N. Y., Sept.l 1866 puDiisiied. 

oth?yhifor^iil&VFlVTbi^^^ ^®®®'P‘* 

co?ierofletKom‘U^i-®aaL'V*L°^^^ 

T. ELL WOOD ZELL & COMPANY 
w.. , (Established in 1819.) ’ 

_ H and 19 South Sixth St., Phil adelphia. 

^nORIffiCT LETTER WRITING, C0NVERS4- 
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AWAKl>l^:i> <>\K :»IAC’I11NE. 


Ilartlrr’a Pmiiluiu Rnilwny Horse Power 
and Coiubined Tlireshrr uiid CIrniier, ut tlie 
Ureat \utioiiul Triol, Auburn, .Inly, ISOO, for 
“ Slotc anti taxy tnorttmen! qf hortex, intchanical eonatruo 
Uon qf tkt very bext Hint, thorough ami conscienliout 
vorkmanxhip amt material <« erergplace, nothing ellghleit, 
exctlleiU work, •{«..” ns sliowu l»y Olllclal Koport or Judges. 
Threshers, Separators, Knimhig Mills, Woo<l Sans Seed 
Bowers and Planters, &c„ all of the best In market. Circu¬ 
lars with price, full Information, and Judges' Keport of Au¬ 
burn Trial, sent free. Send In onlers early, as our rule Is 
“ llnst come, first servod.” Address 

II. it M. IIAKDICU, 
C’oblfskill, Sriioburie Co., !V. A'. 

nevTmtent S^ID ~ 


C.\ST STEEL PLOWS, 



MADE ONLY BY 
COLLIIVS & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

These Plows are made of a superior 
quality of Cast Steel, recast in moulds into 
the exact shape required for the Mould- 
boards, Landsides and Shares. These are 
then highly tempered, ground and polished. 

Every Plow is warranted to scour in any 
soil. Any section can at any time be re¬ 
placed by a duplicate, or if the Share is 
worn, Steel can readily bo welded on to 
the point. 

(Send for a Circidar.) 

FOR SALE BY 

C<>L.L.I\.S it C<>., aia AV'nter-*t., A'<-w-YorU. 


The American Aatiiralii^t. 

A Poptijui Iixcstkatkd Mo?rrni,T Maoazixk or Xat- 

rsAi. II 18 TOBT. 

Publixfteti by the Essex InslUuU. 

Contents of Vol. 1, No. 2, April, 1867. 

Titk Moes-AxiMATji. or Fr.e^n Watrr Poltzoa. Pjr 
AIpti<>as IlynU. WitA a plau. p. S7 .—Tiir rKRTiuzATiox 
or KwJWr.iuNO Pla.ntb. Hr J. T. Rothrook. n. fri.—Ix- 
szrrs AXi> tiikir Am-irs. Hy A. S. Packard. Jr„ M. I). 
Illitstratetl. p. 73i—T iik Arbricax Silk Worm. Hy I.. 
Trourelot. Continued. lUuxtrated. p. 85.—TilR Laxd 
SVAiuior Nbw Kxolaxp. Hy K. 8. Morse. Continued. 
IHuxlrated. p. 95.—UKriKwa ; Prellmimtrg Iteport of the 
Oxotogtait finrexu qf Kanxnx, hy O. C. Swallow. Annual 
Iteport qf the. Smtlhxonian Inxtitutlon fqr ls<A; The Amer¬ 
ican Journal of Conchologg, p. 101 .—Hotaxt. The Ter¬ 
tiary Flora of Hroimon. Franco; Drying Plants hy Heat- 
two methods. p. I‘«.—ZooMKiY. Kllglita of Uutterflies. p. 
104.—OKouKiT. The First appearance of Man on our Pl.anet; 
The Kozoon In Austria, p. 1(M—CouKr.8rnxP*xcK. Wasps 
as “ .Marriage Priests” to PlanU. Itlnxiratetl. p. 105. - 
Nattral Histort (;Ai.rxr>AR. Xcw Kiigland Reptiles In 
April; Ornithological Calendar for April; The Inst-cU of 
Karly Spring, p. 1*7.—I'BorEKDtxoa or SciRXTirio 8o<;iR- 
TIRS. p. 112.—GLOSSABT roR TIIR Ncmbrb. 

Address the Ildliora of The American yatnraUxt, Esszx 
l.NSTtTUTK, Balkm. Mass. 

TERMS: 

f.1 per year. Clubs supplied at liberal rates. Single num¬ 
bers '25 cents.. 


^ The **EoiiiNiaiia Baptist” 

1 A one of the best a/lvertlslng medluma In the South or West. 
It Is published weekly, and being a Rklioioub and Litrba- 
HT Journal, it circulates extenslrely In Louisiana, Mls-Ms- 
slppl, Mlasonrt, Arkans;is and Texas; also, to a considerable 
extent in all the Konthem Siati-s east of the Mississippi 
River. Address WELLS & COURTXEV. Mt. Lebanon, La. 


\ GENTS and all seeking profitable employment 
should secure at once the agency for J. ,T. Readfev's 
latest and best work, F.\ItlJA(il'T AND DIM. NAVAL 
COMMANDKR-S. Just out: rcry popular; selling rapidly; 
no competition. Address K. II. TREAT is Co., I ubllsncrs, 
No. 654 Hroadway, New York 

'^PIIE M.\Y No. of DE.MOIIESPS MONTHLY 

» MAOAZINE, with Elegant Designs for the Spring and 
Summer Fashions; .51 iislc. Poems. Entertaining Stories, Kn- 
grnvings. Household Matters, Full size Patterns, ami other 
ns-dui ami entertaining Novelties. Single copies, W) cents; 
yearly. $;l. with a valuable I’reiiiluin. Address AV. JhN- 
N ING3 DK.MOREST, No. 173 Uroadway^NeW Y ork. Ready 
this week. 


WISH to KNOW ALL ABOUT 

WKSTKRX FARyiIX«, 

U'FNTKKN <>IK4'IIAltniNO, 
AVFNTICItlN TUl!;i<: 

U KSriCKN IlFDGlIVt;, ’ 

yvksti<:k\ .stock uaishvc;, 

^ v FAU.II.S, SOIL, 

CLiyiArKuad I>i:oi*L,l!: HIAUKliXS, Ac. 


u 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 

THE PRAIRIE 




IT COSTS HUT 

Tivo lloliiirs per Year. 

Pritl.ISlIlCD YVKKKI.A' 

IN A NEAT OCTAVO FORM OF 1« PAGES. 

Address EMERY &, CO., 

192 Lake street, Chicago, Ills. 




I^ARPENTERS AND BUILDERS send for Cat- 

aloguu of new Archltecturul works. Inclosing stamp. 

A. J. HICKNELL, Publisher, Troy. N. t. 


u 


NQUALIFIED PRAISE 


13 BESTOWED TPOX 

TIIK 

JOL’RX.IL. OF llOUTICUTTniE 

—AXD— 

FLORISTS' C O:\IPANIOX. 

PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, AND 

COXTAIXIXO 

Articlen on tlic Horticultural Intcrcxts of 
All Sections of the Union, 

HT THE ABLEST WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
Price Tlirec Dollarn per Annum. _jsA 
Sample Copies 30 cents. 

J. E. TILTON & 00., Publishers, 

BOSTON. 

'VASBY’S life of ANDY JOHNSON, incloodin 

I w his wonderful rise from alderman to president, with 
his western trip and ora.shuns. The greatest hit of the sea¬ 
son. Only lii cents.—C'oiiile .TefT. Uavis, by Me Aro.ve, 
lO cts.—R.EC’t).\STHl’t’TIOX, by OitPiiEUS C. Kkrr, 
1.5 cte. All these Illustrated by nnmerons very funny pic¬ 
tures. They sell very rapidly, and are pronounced “tin-top.” 
Sent free on receipt of price, or all for 3.5 cts. We will sup¬ 
ply dealers and those wishing to sell, at following prices, 
and send gootls/ree by mail; Andy. 81 per doz. .Jeff., 60 
eu. Reconstruction, .81. HANEY" & CO., 119 (removed 
from 109) Nassau-st , New York. 

V GENTS, and all who want a good paying busi¬ 
ness shonid secure at once the agency for the People's 
Edition of Irving’s great work, THE Lll-^ OF WASHING¬ 
TON ; five volumes complete In one, at less than half the 
former price. Address K. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 
No. 654 Broadway, New Y'ork. 

mi ME. DEMORESrS MAMMOTH BULLETIN 

!"■ of LADIES’FASHIONS for the Spring and Summer 
of IHU? ; over 10 Figures, price, plain, $1..'>0; Elegantly color¬ 
ed, |2 ; either accompanied with full descriptfoiis, or with 
10 fnlt^lzc pattcrus of the principal figures, 50 cents extra. 
Mailed free. No. 4.3 Broadway, New Y'ork. 

T^EW PHYSIOGNOMY ; or, “ Signs of Charac- 

ter,” 1,000 Illustrations; entertaining, Instructive, and 
amusing. Ladles enjoy It. All should read It. Newsmen 
and Booksellers have It, or will get It. $.5. 8. R. WELLS, 
No. 3S9 Broadway. N. Y. Aoexts Wanted._ 

UI^ON’S COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER, 
the latest and best work on Phonography, teaches 
the whole Art as recently simplified and otherwise Improved, 
and also Importing. No teacher Is required. Price, post¬ 
paid, $2215. Address R H. JOHNSTON & C(K, 

y Nassau-st., New York. 

D UNCAN’S Masonic Monitor.—Complete Guide 

from Entered Apprentice to Royal Arch. Ilfustrated with 
Grips, Signs, Pass-words, Lectures, “WorlLinas, &c. All ma- 
sonii,(anu those aboutbecorntnirsnch.) shonldhayc this work. 
Bound cloth and gold, $2J0. W.C.WE MY.SS, 57. 5 B’dway , N.Y. 

^riTiTK CTIIlTTiViMINf’S II OUR,” 

JL Edited by T. 8. Arthur, Philadelphia, Pa, $1215 a 
year. Sample Copies, 10 cents. * Its exquisite beauty sur¬ 
passes ou r anticipations."— Lapx’b Book. _ 

rfiRUSSUX, Acc.—MARSH 
I J- CO.’S Radical Cure Trns.s Olllce, 
only at No. 2 Vesey-st. Also supporters, 
bandages, silks, elastic stockings, &c. 

A LADY ATTENDANT. 



1AAAAA ARBOR VIT/E, HEDGE SIZE, AT 

1UU,UUII Wholesale and Retail^ i.'"rirAPMAN‘’"® ^ 


IVkolesalo. 


154 FuUou-Bt., New York. 


A WHOLE YEAH. 


FOR $2.50 A Y'EAR 
FOR $2.50 A YEAR 
FOR $2.50 A YEAR 


YOU CAN’T DO BETTER. 
YOU CAN’T DO BETTER. 
Y'OU CAN’T DO BETTER. 


YOU CAN GET BOTH 
Y'OU CAN GET BOTH 
YOU CAN GET BOTH 


Tire WEEKLY E\"ENING POST 
THE 5VEEKLY EVENING POST 
THE WEEKLY EVENING POST 

and the 

4s 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

THEY ARE THE BEST PAPERS. 

THEY ARE THE BEST PAPERS. 

THEY ARE THE BEST PAPERS. 

THU EVENING POST contains: 

I. THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 

II. FULL MARIvET REPORTS, 
in. A GOOD STORY. 
rV". EDITORLALS ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

V. LITERARY AND ART GOSSIP. 

'VH. INTERESTING MISCELLANY. 

Remittances should be made, if possible, by draft 
or Post-Offlcc order, payable in New York. 

Specimen copies sent free. 

Address "WM. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers of 
77ie Evening Post, 41 Nassau-st., New-Ytork. 
Or, 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., American Agriculturist, 

41 Park Row, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

TIIKEEIN ONE. 

English’s Patent Combined Knife, 
Tweezer and Ear Spoon. 



This little Instrument combines within the space occupied 
by the ordinary pocket Tweezer, a Nail Knife and File, an 
Ear Spoon, and a pair of Tweezers. It Is simple in its con¬ 
struction, being made of three simple pieces of steel, and In 
the most durable and workman-llkc manner: making one 
of the most useful and convenient articles for the pocket 
ever presented to the public. 

Ladles will find this article to be a very useful and conve¬ 
nient adjunct to the Sewing Machine. 

RETAIIj price, 50 CTS. EACH. 

For sale by Dealers In Hardware, Notions, and Fancy 
Articles Generally. 

Samples sent hy mail to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 

Address B. C. ENGLISH, Springfield, Mass. 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES written by Hiram 
"Woodruff, on the Trotting Horse of America, are now- 
being published weekly la Wilkes’ Spirit of th e Times. 

MONITOR mOWEI^ 

"With “ Independent Self-Rake Reaper Altack-- 
ment.” The most Simple, Practical, Lightest Dralt, and 
easiest managed machine In the "n’orlcl. See 
Faumers’ Club of American Institute, In N. Y. Weekly 
nvihiini* Dec 12 1866 j*'or Descriptive Circnlfti 8, &c., 

^ ^ Ad’dress ’ F. NlSinVIxi!, Wllliamsburgh, L. I. 


J;AA AAA arbor yiT^., 6 to 12 inches higli, 
500,UUv for sale at $a.00 per chAPMAN, 

154 Fulton-st., New Y'ork. 

■ kUAHMA POOTRAS, bred from stock weigh- 

l"! wwiha nerpairatmatmlty. Warranted pure. Can 
iro*ccn>n‘*owne1"s Pmiscs. Price", $8 per pair ; $12 per»n». 

Eggs, $2 per hALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


[May, 1867. 


(Business Notices $2.60 per Agate Line of Space.) 

GREAT AMERICAN 

TEA COMPANY 

(Established, 1861). 

THE IMMEXSE PROFITS OF THE TEA TRADE. 

The Proprietors of “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY,” became fully coiivinceci, several years ago, 
that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many 
and too large profits, ou these articles of every day con¬ 
sumption, and therefore organized The Gkeat Amekioan 
Tea Company, to do away, as far as possible, with these 
enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri¬ 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

, 1st.—The American House In China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in tiiis country have made their immense 
• fortunes through tlicir houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Tc.as. 

3d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent, in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
In lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the AVliolesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. . 

8th—The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can get. ■ 

When you -have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add tlie original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And how we propose to show 
wliy we can sell so very riiuch lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
, the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
a small profit to ourselves-which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a. club. . The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coftee he 
. wants, and select the kind .and price from our Price List, as 
publislied in tiie paper or in our circulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need bo no confusion in their distri¬ 
bution.—eacli party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more. Tiie cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. ' 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be. sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex¬ 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount oi-dered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery." 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. Tiiey are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell tliem in New York, as the List of prices will 
show. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal, as we can afford. We send no compli¬ 
mentary package for clubs of less than ,$30. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRI€iE~i.fiST: 

YOUNG HYSO.V (Green), 80c., 9Dc., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

GRBIEIIV TEAS, SOo., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per ponn<l. 

JTAPAIV, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOIjOIVG (Black), 70c., 80c., 93c., best .$1 per pound. 

IMPEMALi (Green), best $1.25 per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $L20 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.2.5, best $1.50 per It. 

P. S.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by clubbing togetlier, can re¬ 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
Bending dii-ectly to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY", 
31 and 33 Vcsey-Sti-cet.. 

Post-Office Box, .5,64:3 New-York Citj-. 

Tsf”We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at Nos. Si and 33 Vesey Street, a large 
double store. 


From the Methodist, F. Y. City. 

We call special attention to the advertisement of Thb 
Gekat Amekican Tea Co., in one of the columns »f tliis 
paper, from which It will he seen that, by tlieir “ Club Sj's- 
tem,” tliey offer extraordinary inducements to the con¬ 
sumers of tiie beverage which “ cheers but not inebriates,” 
claiming tlic saving of a very large percentage. Of this tlio 
purchaser may judge for liimself bj' reference to their Price 
List. We have tested the quallry of tlicir Teas, and, so far 
as our experience goes, we are prepared to say that tliey 
are all that is claimed for tliem. 

From the Evangelist, F. Y. City. 

Teas. —Tiie attention of persons who purpose attending 
tiie May Anniversaries is directed to tiie advertisement of 
The Great Amerio.\nTea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 
It will be seen that this Company liave made arrangements 
to supply families with tlio choicest new crop of Black, 
Green and Japan Teas at wholesale prices. Tlio Company 
guarantee all the goods they sell to give entire satisfaction. 
This will be a good opportunity for parties from a distance 
to lay in a stock for family use at wholesale prices, thus 
saving several profits. 

From the Christian Intelligencer, F. Y. City. 

The Great American Tea Company.— Tliis Company are 
doing an immense wliolesale and retail business, and are 
tims enabled to offer tiieir Teas and Coffees at very low 
prices, and of a quality wliioh cannot fall to give entire sat¬ 
isfaction. Those who wisii to economize are requested to 
read the advertisement of the Company in another column 
of this paper. 

IVIAY AE^NiVERSARIES. 

A good opportunity^ for sending Club Orders will be afford¬ 
ed by tlio many persons who will be attending the Anniver¬ 
saries to be liolden in New York City during the montli of 
May. A visit to our Establishment of half an hour, and in¬ 
specting our method of doing business, &c., will be time 
well spent. 

We shall be happy to see any of our friends who may 
attend the Anniversaries. 

THE GREAT AMERIO.YN TEA CO., 
31 and. 33 Vesey-street, N. Y. 

On page 190 of the Agriculturist, the Company publish 
their mode of doing business, and other matters interesting 
to consumers of Tea s and Coffees. It is worthy of perusal. 

SJPECIAiL IVOTICJEr 
A Valuable New Book Just Published. 

THE AMERICA3Nr 

FRUIT CULTURIST. 

By JOHN J. 'IJIOXIAS, . 

Associate Editor of “ Cultivator and Country Gentleman.” 


In one handsome Rost Octavo Volume of over FIVE HUN¬ 
DRED pages, illustrated by FOUR HUNDRED and EIGHTY 
accurate engravings. Strongly and beautifully bound in ex¬ 
tra muslin. 

Price, $3.00, by mail, free op postage. 

IIS’” This is the most thorough ,and complete work on the 
subject published in tliis country. It covers the whole 
ground of .Fruit Culture—containing in a clear, practical, 
and systematic manner the simple.st detail as well as the 
more difficult metliods of cultivation. It seems as If nothing 
had escaped the attention of its experienced author. 

Tiie criticisms of the Press are without exception, of 
tiie most flattering and favorable character. 

A few will show the opinion expressed by all; 

“Possesses sterling value.”—W Y. Daily Tribune. 

“Superior to any Fruit, book yet published.” — JKtnofs 
Journal, Springfield. 

“ If has an honest looh about it; wo advise all who feel an 
interest in Fruit culture to put. tlieiuselves in possession of 
It at once."—Moore's Mural Few Yorker. 

“ A Imok of great I'alue.”— atid Fireside, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa, 

complete and practical work on the subject 
published. — Mochester Daily Democrat. 

“Mr. Thomas is master of the matter of which ho writes 
so Avell.”—i>o.s«oii Ti-aveller, ■ 

“ We dominend it both to experienced pr.ictitioners and to 
new beginners with entire Confidence.’’ — Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman. 

“No Agriculturist or Horticulturist ought to he without 

-Pcdcttcai Farmer, 

^'j'l .’’ellable guide, on the various subjects on 
which It treats."—Worcester Gazette. 

“The book is one of great value,”— Few Faven Megister, 
The best and most compreliensive horticultural treatise 
been our lortuiie to read.”— Feio 

Bedford Mercury. 

“ The work is a practical one.”— Philadelphia Inquirer 
WBI. "WOOD & CO., Publishers, 

____ 61 Walk er-st., New York. 

HALL’S PATENT RUBBER 

CUSHION. The only positive cure for 
tender-footed horses. 

Price $1 per pair. Sent by mail for 
$1.50. Send size of inside of shoo. 

Addre.ss ___ 

PECK & SEYMOUR. 13 Gold-st.. New York, 



These SCALES have been manufactured by the ORIGI¬ 
NAL INVENTORS for nearly AO years, and are now 

THE AeKNGWLEDGEB STANDARD. 

throughout the country. Dealers In articles bought and 
sold by weight cannot afford to use any other than 



Catalogues, with Cuts and Descriptions, furnished on 
application to ■ 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 

No. 2.52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

No. 246-Baltimore-st. BALTIMORE. 

No. 73 Camp-st., NEW. ORLEANS. 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., No. 113 Milk Street, 
Boston. 

FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., No. 226 Lake-street, 
Cliicago. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., No. 182 Superior-street, 
Cleveland. No. 125 Walnut-street, Cincinhati, and Corner 
Wood and Second Streets, Pittsburg. 

FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, No. 120 Galifornia-st., 
San Francisco. 





THE EliREKA 

BRICK lACHINB 

makes 3,000 splendid Brick per hour, with only nine men and 
one pair horses, or i.’olO per hour hy steam power. Has no 
complex machinery U> he getting out of order or breaking 
doiBH. Its great simplicity and marvelous power command 
tiie approval of every expert, at sight. 

We challenge the worhl to produce its equal. 

Satiffaction guaranteed to all purchasers. ■ 

ABRAM REQUA, General Agent, 

No. 141 Broadway, New "York. 

JVEW WATER PIPE. 

^ WHY RUN ANY RISK ? 

That leaden pipes contain water, spiney 
water, and injure the health, is beyond 
question. A certain protection is tlie re¬ 
cently invented ENCASED BLOCK TIN 
PIPE. "Water, flowing through this pipe, 
cannot be impregnated with poisonous 
solutions of lead, as it comes in contact 
with pure block tin only. Pamphlets 
of reports, and opinions, sent free on 
application. THE COLV7ELLS, SHAW <s 
WILLARD MF T’G. CO., Foot of "West 27tli 8t„ N. Y. 

TqCIRE’S PATENT FRUIT JAR. 

Fruits Preserved Witbout Sugar. 

Tire Duly Jar for Preserving Vegetables. 

The Fewest, Most Convenient and Economical Jar extant. 

Tliis Jnr is constructed sotlint tlie contents can be cooked 
in it, and all liandliiig of Hot Fruit or Hot Jars or Tempering 
of Jars avoided; the contents retain all tlieir natural flavor, 
and tlie labor of preserving is lessened more than one-haib 
Pamplilets sent on application. vP 

J. B. BARTLETT, AVliolesale Manufacturer, 

69 Murray-street, New York. 

rriHE: i»ifii£K3ioa76«i€Ai. jc^rL 

-*■ NAL is a flrst-class Pictorial Monthly, devoted to Eth¬ 
nology, Physiology, Physiognomy, with signs of character,” 
and how to read them. Only $2 a year, or 20 cents a number. 
Address the editor, S. R. WELLS, No. 380 Broadway, New 
York. A good medium for select advertisements. Phreno¬ 
logical examinations dail)'. 

LARGE PROFITS 

Can be made in the STENCIL BUSINESS. Complete out¬ 
fits of Tools and Stock of the best quality furnished by 
M. J. METCALF & SON, 101 Uuion-st., Boston, Mass. 
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ORAXGE JEI>D A; CO., 

FUBLIBHERS AND PKOPRIETOH8. 
O/nce, 41 Park Ilow, (TIine« Uulldln){i.) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. 

Publislii-d nl«o in German at $1,50 a Year. 


S1.50 PEB ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE NUMBEB, IS CENTS. 

^ .. 4:Copicsfor$5; 10 for $ia; 30or more, $1 each 

Entered »ccor.^lDz to act of Congreas In .May ISCT. by Obanoe Judd & Co. In the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New-York. 


VOLUME XXVI-No. 6. 


NEW-YOKK, JUNE, 1867. 


NEW SERIES—No. 245. 



OUR FEATHERED 

The usefulness of birds, and the damage 
•which some kinds do, arc, and ■will continue to 
be, subjects of discussion. That they fall legiti¬ 
mately under the dominion of man, and may be 
encouraged by him if they aid him, and sup¬ 
pressed if they injure him, can hardly be ques¬ 
tioned. Regarded among the most beautiful 
and interesting objects of creation, every one is 
drawn toward birds, though there are a few 
we can not but regard with dislike. In the 


1 KiUU 1 ikAA/.J 

FRIENDS. — Dmwi ami Knoraved 

group in the above engraving will be recognized 
some of the most beautiful and most common 
of the small birds, native to the larger part of 
the Union, and could we show colors in our 
printing the collection would be brilliant indeed. 

The center of the group is the Blue Jay, 
{Cyanura eristata), closely related to the Crow, 
easily tamed, and having many of the character¬ 
istics of its relatives, ravens and magpies. Above, 
on the right, is the Baltimore Oriole, or Fire 


for the American Agriculturist, 

Ilang-ncst, {IctcTUS Baltimove), in coloi, gold and 
black, weaving a pendant pocket for a nest; on 
the ririit, the Red-winged Blackbird, (Agelaius 
plw(Bnecms\ and Red-headed Woodpecker, 
(Velanerpes eryihrocep^<dlus.) Below, from 
right to left, the common Yellowbird, {CJiryso- 
miiris tnstis), so pretty and so readily do¬ 
mesticated; the chatty and very useful House 
Wren, {Troglodites cedon); and the beautitui 
Cedar Bird, or Wax-wing, {Anipelis cedrorum). 
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NEW-YORK, JUNE, 1867. 


June is a month of severe labor, constant care, 
and unremitting diligence. Throughout the North¬ 
ern and Middle States the advance of the season is 
astonishing. It hursts upon ns every year with as 
surprising a fervor as if we had not experienced the 
same thing ever since we can recollect. The last 
of May finds the Corn, and similar crops, Sorghum 
and Broom corn, puny and shivering in their narrow 
blades, pale, and living apparently on tlie hope of 
sunshine coming by and by. June comes, solsticial 
Avarmth infuses new life into the plants, they un¬ 
furl their broad green banners to the warm, moist 
airs, and atmosphere, and soil and sunshine favor 
their making amends for the delays of MaJ^ Over 
a considerable portion of the Northern States, in 
fact, so far as our exchanges and correspondents 
inform us, the season has been over the ivliole coun¬ 
try, as with us, unusually backward. A less breadth 
of Spring grains, especially of oats, has been soAvn, 
but on the whole the grain crops promise remark¬ 
ably well. The planting of potatoes and sowing of 
roots have been also much delay^ed. April ivork was 
croAvded into May, and it is no more than to he ex¬ 
pected that Ma}' work Avill hinder and complicate 
the proper labors for this month. If we remember 
distinctly, Ave have before alluded to the great neces¬ 
sity, in successful farming, of working Avith a defi¬ 
nite plan for each month and each day, but we ven¬ 
ture to throw out the hint again. A plan makes all 
the difference betwceen success and failure—be¬ 
tween a thrifty, fore-handed Avell-to-do man, and the 
shiftless, thriftless, worked-to-death plodder, Avho 
toils on his Aveary days and years, almost literally 
“ taking no thought for the morroAV.” 

Do not over Avork yourselves, your Avives, your 
sons, or your cattle. Many a farmer has spurred up 
his growing son to do man’s AVork at 15, and seen 
the ho3^ broken doAvn at 20, an old man at 30, and 
very likelj^, having learned no wisdom by experi¬ 
ence, at 40 putting his own hoj’s through the same 
time-honored course. Feed work-cattle of all sorts 
in a good degree in proportion to the amount of 
Avork required of them, and they will seldom be 
ailing if there is steady, hard Avork to do, and they 
are not strained by extra loads or overwork. 


Hint:** A1>ont Worlc. 

Clearing up.—-It is to be taken for granted that 
howcA^er late the season, the manure has been 
hauled out and, except small quantities of rich 
compost for especial purposes, or the recent accu¬ 
mulations of fertilizing materials, the barn yards and 
manure sheds are quite cleaned, out. Barns at the 
East at least have been Avoefnlly empty for two or 
three months,and ought long ago to have been swept 
and cleaned of hay-seed and litter of all kinds; 
Old hay and straw compactly packed at one side, 
yet conveniently come-at-able, and the aa'Ii ole estab¬ 
lishment put in order for the coming crops. If this 
has not been done, do it the first rainy daj^ 

Cattle stalls, cow byres and calf pens are empty noAV, 
for the most part, and it is a good time, and good 
Avet Aveather work, to lift the floors, renewing them, 
cleaning and drying the beams and sills, painting 
those parts Avhere wood becomes moistened by 
manure, Avhen quite dry, with hot coal tar, sanding 
thoroughly before relaying the floors. Make gut¬ 
ters at the same time to carry off the liquids. These 
should be one part cement and three of good shaiqi, 
clean sand. The more time cement gutters, floors 
or walls liave to harden before frost, the better. 

Pastures. —Look to the Avatcr supply in pastures. 
Nothing dries up the fountains of milk like a lack 
of Avatcr. See also that the gi-ass is not fed off too 
close, for any rain may be the last for some Aveeks, 
and then permanent damage Avould be sustained by 
over-stocked land. 

Mowing land. —Early in the month it is usually 
Avcll to go through the meadows and pastures, and 
pull or cut up Avith a spud the rankest of the Aveeds, 
or those most damaging to the grass and hay. 


Clover, if cut earlj' Avhen just coming into blossom, 
and given a light dressing of iilaster or of any fine 
compost, Avill, if the stools are strong, make a vigor¬ 
ous second groAvth, and ripen a paying crop of seed. 
Eveiy farmer might raise his own clover seed in 
most parts of the countiy. 

Haying Avill begin in faAmred spots—Avarm, moist, 
sunny meadows—and there are many meadoAVS 
Avhich it is Avorth while to cut earl}', in order to get 
this mucli out of the Avay before the main crop of 
grass is suffering for cutting. Such are especially 
those meadows which j'ou can rely upon for a good 
after-math. Cut close on thick sod?, but not on 
thin or open ones. Cut with the machine Avhen the 
dcAv is all off the grass, and if a tedder is used, keep 
it ill motion through the grass all the time, after it 
has lain about an hour; the more the grass is tossed 
and aired the quicker it Avill diy. Rake it up while 
the suu is still A'ery hot, having all in winrows he- 
lore four o’clock, and leaA’ing it in cocks big enough 
to retain the heat well into the night. A good part Avill 
need but A'ery little sunning the next day, and ought 
usually to be simply opened and shaken up after 
the dew is off and the ground hot. Where mowing 
machines and haj' tedders can not be used, cut 
while the dew is on, turn once, rake up while Avarm, 
gi\'e the cocks a daily airing and sunning, but do 
the curing of the hay in the cocks, leaving them 
Avell made to shed rain and to hold the heat of the 
haj'. Never let any dcAV fall on the loose hay. 

Corn. —Early maturing kinds Avill do veiy Avell 
planted the first Aveek in June ; soak in Avarm 
water until it nearly sprouts, then stir it about Avith 
a little prcA'iousl}' Avarmed pine tar until CA'ery ker- 
nal is coated, then sprinkle Avith plaster or lime. 
Hoeing. —The use of hoeing is not only to kill the 
weeds, and a clean field is often an unproductive 
one, hut the thorough working and stirring of the 
soil is equal to a dressing of manure on land in poor 
heart. The use of mere Aveeders and surface work¬ 
ers effects but little except the destruction of the 
Aveeds. It is most useful to cultiA’ate deepl}', and tlic 
one horse plow discreetly used between the rows,not 
to hill up too much, but to melloAV and work the 
soil before the roots get into it, is preferable to any 
of the cultivators. These implements are most 
useful after the roots begin to fill the soil more. 
First the harrow, then the ploAV, last the cultivator. 
This doctrine applies equally to corn and potatoes. 
Frequent and thorough stirring b}' horse power so 
as not to hurt the roots, will insure good crops 
on any good soil. 

Root Crops. —Carrots, and pareuips, and beets, 
may be soAved as late as eaiij' in June Avith fair suc¬ 
cess. Rutabagas are preferably soAvn about the 
20th in good deep soil, Avell manured and dressed 
Avith hone dust or superphosphate of lime. 

TFMe Field Beans maj' be planted any time during 
the month. It is best to put them in drills. Bine- 
pod or White MarroAvfat are good A'arieties, the lat¬ 
ter much the largest, the former yielding the surest. 

Oreen Forage Crops. —ludian corn, sown in drills 
about two feet apart, is probably the most reliable 
crop for famishing green fodder during the summer. 
The cost of the seed is an item Avhich, of itself, may 
deter farmers from using it extensively, especially 
Avhen Sorglium Avill do nearly as well both for green 
and dry use. Millet and Hungarian grass if cut be¬ 
fore the seed ripens, afford good fodder also, aud 
Avill do well on soil somewhat exposed to drought. 
Peas and oats together may be sowed even iu Juno 
for cutting and curing as hay or feeding green. # 
This crop requires a good Avell melloAved soil, but 
is not especially exhausting. The seed required is 
about two bushels of each kind to the acre. 

Cabbages. — Soav for late crop in seed beds, near 
the land on Avhich they are to be grown, such 
A'arieties as Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Late Bergen, 
etc. There is ordinarily a good market for cab¬ 
bages iu all our larger cities, and tliey are fully 
equal to maugels for cattle, and as sure a crop. A 
crop of cabbages is one of the best for killing Aveeds. 
New land, Avith a plenty of good manure, is to be 
preferred. Mr. Henderson saj's that lime in any 
form, (bones or otherwise), will prevent club-foot. 
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Tobacco .—Select the larijest pluiitA fronv the seed 
bods,and,on a rainy day, transplant them to the field, 
no as to make the general planting about the 20th. 
The land should be very rich and mellow, warm, 
and well tilled. The plants may sulTer from attacks 
of cut worms and grubs, and all missing ones must 
be reset, as fast as vacancies occur. 

Ani/naU of all kinds mu.st have clean airy quarters, 
or In hot weather they will be exposed to lung dis¬ 
eases from exlnalatlons of fermenting manure, etc. 
Use jdaster freely In stables and fowl houses to 
arrest ammonia; dry soil Is almost equally as good. 

Fowls, If confined, should have fresh water and 
fresh sods daily, and every few days their scratching 
ground should be forked up and freshened. Especi¬ 
ally provide good dusting boxes, and fresh water. 

Cattle .—In providing for an Increase of stock in 
the natural way, let no penny-wise policy Interfere 
with the employment of the very best male animals. 
Use only well-bred bulls of ouc of the approved 
breeds. Shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, Alderney, etc.. 
If they can be found within a reasonable distance. 

Sheep .—Wo approve of early shearing, without 
washing, as explained hist month. Tub washing 
has fewer objections than stream washing, and one 
linjiortant recommendation of It, to us. Is, that the 
greater part of the yolk, or grease, may be saved for 
manurial purposes. This advantage Is, however, 
we believe, generally overlooked. “Beware of 
dogs.” Secure through legislation on the subject. 
If i»oaslblc, and the carrying out of good laws. Dip 
the entire flock in some approved dip, as soon as 
the sores caused by shearing are entirely well, and 
there are no sun scalds or other open or tender 
spots on the sheep. The dips all have some very 
active poison, arsenic, tobacco, etc., as their bases, 
and must be used with great care. 


Orcliurd aiul Xiirsery. 

If the often repeated Injunctions to make war on 
L,sects have been followed, the orchard will be 
nearly free from these pests. If a nest or cluster of 
eggs has escai>cd, the insects will be the more 
readily seen on account of their rarity. 

Moths may be killed in great numbers by keep¬ 
ing fires or putting Lanterns in the orchard at night. 

The mack-knot, which superficial observers ascribe 
to Curcullo, but which might as well be charged to 
lobsters, will appc;»r on cherries and plums, burst¬ 
ing up through the bark. Cut and bum at its first ap¬ 
pearance, and don’t wait until it gets old and bhack. 

Ih uniny is be.st done thi.s month, if trees have 
been so neglected as to need it. Make an open and 
well balanced head, and remove all limbs that crowd 
and chafe others. If melted grafting wax be 
brushed over the wounds, it will facilitate their 
healing The rubbing off of superfluous shoots, as 
they start on young trees, will save much cutting 
next vesir. Remove suckers. 

Grafts will need looking to, and will be making a 
vigorous growth. If some of the shoots get the 
lead of others, pinch their growing points. A 
graft should be treated just as if it were a young 
tree — indeed it is a young tree planted in 
another instead of being planted in the soil. Where 
two grafts have been set, and only one is needed, 
cut out the weaker one of tlic two. 

ShooU from buds or stoek grafts will often be so 
vigorous and succulent as to be easily broken by 
the wind, all such should be properly staked until 
the stem becomes strong and woody. 

Jinrer* -June is the time when most of the eggs 
are laid, especially of the peach-tree borer. If it 
were generally understood that the egg of the borer 
was laid on the out„idc of the trunk, there hatched, 
and tint the maggot worked its way into the tree, 
the remedies would be more intelligently applied. 
Anv impediment will prevent the iincct from de¬ 
positing its eggs, and the various remedies ofgrow- 

iii'^ taiizy Close to the tree, piling stones around it, 

IxTaping tobacco stems, earth, or ashes, around it, all 
act upon the same princii>lc—that of imposing an 
obsta.-le to the l>arcnt insect. The simplest way is 
wrap the base of the tree with brown paper for 


a foot or so above the ground, letting the lower 
edge of the paper go below the surface of the soil. 

Of course all borers already in the tree must bo 
probed out A wound or depression in the bark 
will show where they have entered ; one who has 
a proper regard for his trees will examine them 
frequently, and if there are any signs of the borer, 
not rest content until it has been killed. The point 
ofa knife will frequently do the work, but if the 
grub has peuetrated deeply, cut aholo witli a gouge 
and follow him up with a wire or flexible strip of 
whalebone. Don’t leave the tree until you arc 
sure that every grub in it is dead. 

The Curculio will now need attention if one 
would have plums or cherries. All “ applications” 
have so fur been found useless. Nothing sen’es 
save jarring the trees and catcliing and killing the 
insect This should be done every morning, early. 
Various contrivances for catching the insect have 
been proposed, but any one with a little ingenuity 
can arrange a convenient cloth for the purpose. A 
sudden jar is needed to throw the insect down, and 
it is a good plan to saw off a useless limb and leave 
a but against which to strike with a wooden m.illet. 

The Slug, a green slimy and disgusting thing, now 
appears on the leaves of cherry and pear trees. It 
is soft, and seems to be easily killed by any dry 
powder. Dusting lime over the trees is the old 
and effectual remedy, and Thomas, who is good 
authority, says that dry road dust will answer .as 
well. We sometime ago suggested the use of white 
hellebore, but have not heard of its trial. 

Aphides, or plant lice, often gather in such quan¬ 
tities on the young growth of fruit trees as to 
bhacken them. They of course do much injury, 
and should be treated to an infusion of tobacco 
mixed with soft soap, which is readily applied by 
means of a syringe or garden engine. 

Mulch newly transplanted trees before the 
drouth comes on, it will often save those that 
would otherwise perish, especially stone fruits. 
Layers sliould be made as noted on page 222. 
Seed beds of fruit and ornamental trees will need 
special care this month. Thin where the plants are 
too much crowded, and shade b}’ means of a lattice 
of lath. If evergreen seedlings show signs of 
“ damping off,” as the gardeners c.all it, or rotting, 
sprinkle an inch or so of fine dry sand over the bed. 

Evergreens may be removed this month if suflicient 
care be taken to keep the roots from drying. Single 
trees, hedges, or screens may be trimmed, always 
keeping the upper branches shorter than the lower 
ones. Have the tree “ furnished ” to the ground. 

Thinning of fruit may be commenced as soon as 
it is seen what the “ set” is. There is but little 
d.anger of removing too much. Most of our careful 
cultivators flnd^it necessary to thin two or three 
times. There is no danger of taking off too much. 

Cuf/»ya/»oft.—That is a frequent stirring of the soil, 
around newly planted trees, is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. It is now conceded that mellow earth is 
one of the most valuable kinds of mulch. Besides, 
it is of importance to keep down 

Weeds, which should never be seen in a well-kept 
Nursery or Orchard. As to whether he should grow 
Crops in the Orchard, sec our notes last month. 


Fruit Garden. 


The notes in regard to pruning, insects, thinning 
fruit, and cultivation, given under Orchard, app y 
with even more force to the Fruit garden, where we 
suppose the highest culture is practised. 

Dwarf trees will need to be formed by pinching, 
and whatever system is followed should be faith¬ 
fully carried out. Every grower of dwarf trees, 
which he means to keep as dwarfs, should rc.ad 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. If one wishes to 
Exhibit fruit at any of the coming fairs, he shou.d 
bc<dn to prepare his specimens. The fine shows 
made of large fruit are produced by severe thinning 
and high feeding and mulching. We have not 

much s^ipathy with this culture, but if one is to 

practise it, it is well to begin in season. 

Currants will now be making many useless 


shoots, which should be rubbed out as they start. 
Mulching the soil will increase the size of the fruit. 

On the first appearance of the currant worm, dust 
the bushes with white helleboie. The same re¬ 
marks as to general treatment, apply to 

Ooosel>erries, which, if marketed, as well as cur¬ 
rants,bring bettor prices when green than when ripe. 

If mildew appears on the bushes, use sulphur freely. 

Jiaspberries and Blackberries of those varieties dis¬ 
posed to make suckers, should have all removed 
that are not needed for new plants. Tic up the 
new growth to stakes or trellises, or in field culture 
stop the canes at the bight of four or five feet, 
.and make them self-supporting. 

Grapes should have all superfluous shoots rubbed 
off. Do not let young vines overbear. One bunch 
to the shoot is enough for the first year. More 
failure of varieties is due to over fruiting, when 
the vine is young, than to any real fault of the 
variety. On old vines pinch off the fruiting shoot 
at three leaves beyond the last cluster. Never re¬ 
move leaves to expose the fruit to the sun. The 
leaves do the work, .and the bcfi'ies develop best 
when shaded. Keep young vines to a single cane. 
Use sulphur freely on the first appearance of mil¬ 
dew. For the larger insect pests, such as beetles 
and caterpillars, hand picking is the only remed}'. 

Strawberries must be mulched before the fruit 
gets large. Use straw, dry hay, corn stalks, or 
similar material. Saw-dust is bad, as it soils the 
fruit almost as much as earth. In hill or row cul¬ 
ture, keep the runners off and keep all plantations 
free of weeds. See article on picking on page 220. 

Kitclicii Oar<l<;ii. 

The most important crop to be looked after this 
month is weeds. A sharp steel rake or a hoe-rake 
should be kept in constant use, and in a properly 
managed garden no w'ced will get so large that it 
cannot be demolished by the use of one of these. 

It tokes but little time to go over the garden with 
a rake, and if it be frequently done, it will save 
much subsequent digging with the hoc. Very few 
people have an idea of how a g.arden should be 
kept, and they would get a good lesson if they 
could but see some of the market gardens around 
New York City, w'hcre gardening is not pursued 
for pleasure, but on high priced lands and for the 
money that is to be made out of it. 

Beplantiug will be necessary w'hen late cold rains 
have caused the early sowing to rot, or where late 
frosts have destroyed the crop. Most thinp, in 
northern climates, sown the first of June, will in 
the end do .as well as if put in earlier. 

Asparagus should not be cut too late. 'When 
peas arc ready, stop cutting, hoe over the bed, and 
if there is any good compost at hand, give it a top 
dressing, and then let. the tops have their own 
way, and grow to give strength to the roots. 

Beans may still be planted for snaps or dried 
beans. Limas in cold localities may still be planted. 
The best for late plantings is the small hra.a. See 
notes under this head last n^ontli. 

Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Broccoli, and Brussels 
Sprotds.—Thc early cabbages and cauliflowers frorn 
cold frames will be ready for use or m.arket, and 
the ground may be cleared for other crops. In 
whatever condition the crops may be, they should 
be kept well hoed until they get too large to work 
among Set out plants for late crops, and look 
for tl.= cut worn. Its holes ere css.ly found, 
and when its retreat is discovered, dig out and dc- 
“ror 1“ Brnall plantings it may be well to wrap 
the s cm of the plant with a leaf or bit of paper as 
I proycntlou, hut on » lsr.-e scale tins .s not p^c- 
tiiablc. Sec article on transplanting on page 221. 

n. t. Keen down the weeds and thin freely. 

Twin noVbe rea^dy for use. The thin¬ 
nings ofihe beet crop make excellent greens. Sow 
seeds of the Long Blood for a late crop. 

Carrots may still be sown. The early ones must 

be thinned and weeded, ^arly 

larger than a fiiHjer,bring a good price m the market. 
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Celery. —Keep the seetl beds well weeded and cut 
back the plants to make them grow stocky. For 
early celery,some plants may be set in well manured 
trenches, but n our warm climate there is but little 
satisfaction in raising early celery. 

Corn should be planted at intervals of about two 
weeks, Jhd a succession of good sweet corn may be 
had until frost stops its growth. The variety 
called Stowell’s Evergreen is the best for late. 

Cap&icums. —This month is early enough to put 
out this tropical plant. Give it a warm exposure 
and rich feed, and it will reward you for the care 
in time with its jpungent fruit. 

Cucumbers. —Set out plants started under glass. 
Sow for pickles in well prepared land about 4 feet 
apart, giving a shovelful of good manure to each 
hill. Put in plenty of seed to give the bugs a fair 
chance to leave some plants to grow. 

Egg Plants are dainty and uncertain. Sometimes 
a plant will give 6 or 8 fine fruit, and again it will 
be satisfied with yielding only one. Give them all 
the hoeing you ^an, all the liquid or other manure 
you can spare, let them have the warmest exposure, 
and then if they will, they will, and if they wont, 
they wont. We know of no more freaky plant. 

Endive may be sown for a late salad. When the 
plants are large enough to handle, put them out a 
foot apart each way. 

Lettuce in the warm months is apt to run to seed. 
The India is the best for summer sowing. 

Melons. —The directions as to cucumbers ai)ply to 
them. Earlier fruit may be had by thinning as 
soon as the crop has set. More fruit is usually 
set upon a vine than will ripen. 

Onions. —No crop needs more care in weeding 
and thinning than this. In marketing, it will pay 
to send very young onions for sale. For ripe bulbs, 
thin to 3 or 4 inches. Potato onions are ripe when 
the tops fall over. Several remedies have been 
suggested for the maggot. Hot water seems to be 
the most generally successful application. 

Pa7'snips should be tlnnned and hoed as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. 

Pea.s.—Plant for late crops. Stick brush to those 
that need it. In field culture hoe earth up to the 
stems and let them run. 

PadisJies may be sowed for succession wherever 
there is a vacant spot in light soil. 

Keep the flower stalks down and re¬ 
move all weeds from the beds. Now that fruit is 
in season, the plants may have a rest, and all the 
better if they have a good dressing of manure. If 
it is desirable to dry or bottle a supply for winter, 
now is the time to do it. ' 

Puta Pa^ffl,5._Sow the latter part of the month, 
and as soon as the plants show themselves, give 
them a dusting of lime or ashes, to keep off the fly. 

This is a most neglected vegetable, of 
culture as easy as that of carrots. It is capable of 
being cooked in several ways, and is liked by most 
people, and will affep-d an acceptable variety at the 
farmer’s table. It may be sown now and treated 
like parsnips, and, as it is perfectly hardy, like 
that, may be left in the ground all winter. 

Spinach.— for succession. See last month. 
Squashes.— the running kinds. Marrow 
Yokohoma, Turban, Hubbard, and others, in well 
manured soil. Let the runners take root. If a 
Vine appears to wilt, look near the root for a borer 
cut him out and cover the wounded part with soil! 

Sieeet Potatoes.—Vlawi, if not already done, accord¬ 
ing to directions in April and May numbers, where 
the best methods of cultivation are given. 

Totnatoes. It is not too late in most places at 
the North to put these out with expectations of 
a crop. A light warm soil is best. We have pub¬ 
lished most of the proposed methods of training, but 
our own experience, and that of others, has shown 
us that any elaborate system of training is only of 
use in gardens where space is valuable. For gen¬ 
eral crops, any arrangement of brush or rails, that 
Will keep the fruit from the ground, is all the train¬ 


ing that will pay. Those who wish to have the 
plants look neatly, will use some kind of a trellis. 

Liquid manure is a grand thing judiciously aj)- 
ffiied. An infusion of sheep or barn-yard manure, 
of the color of “ boarding-house tea,” which means 
nothing too strong, may be used with great advan¬ 
tage. In European gardens they have a systematie 
use of liquid manure, and there as well as in Japan 
—a country from which we have yet much to learn 
—much of their horticultural success depends upon 
the use of human fieces in a liquid form. Stimulants 
of this kind should not be applied in a dry time, 
unless a proportionate amount of watering, by ir¬ 
rigation or otherwise, be done. The plant cannot 
grow in a time of drouth, and manure at this time 
is only an injury. 

Last moniKs notes should be looked over. Sev¬ 
eral things mentioned there, and now seasonable, 
have been omitted here for want of room. 

Weeds. —Wo end these notes as we began, with 
the injunction to never let a weed get too large to 
be raked out. Don’t raise any weed seed. 


Flower Oartlcai and Liawn. 

Impatience is the great fault of all lovers of flow¬ 
ers ; from the boy or girl wdio plants seeds one day 
and digs them up the next, to the older one who 
has read all about gardening and has invested un¬ 
told sums in plants, all are impatient. Those who 
have, despite our frequent caution not to be in a 
hurry, put out their verbenas, heliotropes and the 
like,and have seen what work these cold May storms 
have made with them, will probably recollect that 
these plants are raised in a warm propagating 
house, and that the change is a little too severe. 
We do not advise, in the climate of New York, the 
putting out of any of these things before the 20th 
of May, and the first of June is full soon enough, 
as that time the soil gets wvarm, the cold nights are 
over, and the plants have only to go on and grow. 
If put out too early they get a chill, from which 
they are a long while in recovering. So 
Bedding Plants may still be satisfactorily put out. 
Those of a low growing habit should be pegged 
down by some of the modes given on page 219. 

Oreen-house Plants grown too large are 

often turned into the borders with advantage, and 
cuttings taken for a new stock for the green-house. 
Among the most desirable these are the 
Abutilons, which make admirable plants out of 
doors as well as in the house, and make good house 
plants in one year from cuttings. 

Fxichsias should also be more freely used in places 
where they will not be hurt by the sun. 

Oleanders, Oranges, and the like, do well when 
turned out into the borders, and the next winter 
seem to grow all the better for the root pruning 
they get when taken up in fall. We have not tried 
yet the hardiness of many of our green-house plants. 
There are, doubtless, many now considered tender 
that will prove hardy when laut out. 

Bulbs should have all the time they require for 
leaf-growth, and not be lifted until the leaves show 
signs of decay. When taken up, let the bulbs dry 
off and the leaves thoroughly wither before they 
are removed. Wr.ap the bulbs in paper, label, 
and store in a cool place, free from vermin. 

Annuals. —Those already up will need transplant¬ 
ing. It is not too late now to sow most kinds with 
the pi’ospect of satisfactory flowers, though the 
plants may not perfect seed. Asters are now so 
numerous in varieties, and all so fine, that one can 
hardly go amiss, and nothing gives a finer show'. 

Tagetes signatapumila. —Though as a general thing, 
we prefer a flower of some other color than j'ellow, 
is one of the finest of the later annuals. Its foliage 
is so delicately cut, and its habit is so compact, 
that we do not notice the very strongly marked 
“yaller” of the numerous blossoms. Of course 
every one will have Candytuft, Mignonette, double 
Zinnia, and the whole class of 

Everlasting Flower's, which not only give pleasure 
while they are growing, but are pleasing after they 


are plncked. Helichrysums, Acrocliniums, Rho- 
danthes, and all the rest, are fine in the garden and 
the dried flowers are pleasing in the parlor in winter. 

Herbaceous Perennials are generally multiplied by 
division of the roots, but when one has command 
of a propagating house, he can multiply them by 
divisions of the stems before they flower. 

Tie up all plants that need support. Much of the 
neatness of a garden depends upon sticks and 
strings, and these should be used in a manner that 
will be effective and not obtrusive. 


Oreeii and Hot-Houscs. 

The plants will,, of course, be taken out accord¬ 
ing to their hardiness. The old custom of clearing 
the houses is now giving way to proper shading 
and ventilating, and keeping many of the plants in¬ 
side, where they do better than if exposed to burm 
ing suns, drenching rains and cold winds out of 
doors. It is of benefit to many of the 

Or'een-luMse Shrubs to turn them out altogether- 
as it gives them a new root growth, and they are 
finer plants when potted for the next winter. 

Plants in Pots should be placed on planks or s 
layer of coal ashes, so that worms may not enter 
the pots, and if the i^ots are plunged, some ashes 
should be placed at the bottom of the hole for the 
same purpose. Camellias and other plants, w'ith 
evergreen leaves, should have the shade of an ever¬ 
green screen or be xfiaced under a lattice. Do not 
neglect to give potted plants the necessary water. 

Houses may now be repaired, and the plants left 
in them made to make the best possible display. 
Do not neglect to provide means for 

Shading, which is necessaiy for even tropical 
plants. Whitewash upon the outside will usually 
last long enough, or muslin screens may be 2 )ut on 
the inside. 

Potting Soil of the best kind is made by stacking 
up sods from a pasture and allowing them to rot. 
It is well to turn the heap over occasionally and 
pick out the worms and grubs. 


Cold. Grapery. 

When the vines are in flower, watering must be 
discontinued, and sudden changes of temperature 
avoided. The temperature should be from 85 to 
90 at mid-day, and allowed to sink very gradually at 
night. Perfect fertilization is secured b}' giving 
the bunches a gentleflirt with the finger when they 
are in full flower. Leave only one bunch to a 
shoot, and stop the shoot at the third leaf beyond 
the bunch. Avoid over-cropping, especially on 
young vines. Thin the berries w'hen they are as 
large as peas, removing one-half or more. As the 
bunches increase in weight, they will need to be 
supported by tying up to the vines. 

Apiary in June .—Prepared by M. Quinhy. 

Swarms maybe expected throughout this month. 
Any colony that was good early in the season, and 
has not increased enough to swarm by July, should 
be examined for the cause. If diseased, and bees 
enough are left, drive out into a clean hive, to be¬ 
gin anew. If queenless, or if the queen bo barren, or 
a drone layer, give the stock a new queen, first re¬ 
moving the old one. In a good season the apiarian, 
if he understands his business, can control his bees, 
according as he wants surplus honey, or increase of 
stocks. Ho should not expect an excess of both. 
When swarms are wanted, make them as directed 
last mouth. Any hive, containing clean combs, 
where bees have died last winter, may be used again 
for new' sw'arms. Be careful to remove all clusters 
of dead bees, moldy or soiled combs, before the 
bees are introduced. If kept long in warm weather, 
W'orms will appear ; use a little smoke of brim¬ 
stone to destroy them, even if very small. Sul¬ 
phured hives may be used the next day, if needed, 
without harm to the bees. Light hives, set away 
partly full last fall, where they have frozen, will 
not need smoking—no worms hatch. If colonies 
are multiplied, and no box honey is made, it should 
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not be carried too fur. With the movable combs 

very much can bo done toward equalizing and 
strengthening the weak stocks, yet, if all are tPtak^ 
it is very diflleult. A hive that does not swarm, 
can be made to assist others, by frequently giving 
them a comb or two tilled with sealed brood. A 
hive, kept especially for this purpose, pays well. 
You will get tnore bees and siaylus honey from one 
strong hive, than from a half dozen weak ones. 
When the increase of colonies is limited to one 
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As.nuai, Scbscriptiox Terms (always In advance): tn.-V) 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.23 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, J1.30 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, fl each. Papers are addressed to each name. 

ALL THIS MONTH 


We take so muck pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium- list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 

Old and new subscribers count in premium lists. 

Our liretnAums arc standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 


from each stock, it will, .as a rnlc, give the best 
satisfaction. There will be enough bees to keep 
all strong, at all times, and chances for surplus 
honey arc very good. To do this, (arrest swanniug,) 
where they are allowed to swarm uatunilly, exam¬ 
ine all the combs a week after the swarm issues, 
and remove all the queen cells but ouc, leaving thi.s 
to hatch—or, if you have a laying queen, introduce 
her, which is much better. Where stocks arc plen¬ 
ty, and box honey is the object, swarms should be 
prevented. This can usimlly be done by removing 
the old queeu, and in due time destroying all royal 
cells but one, or introducing a young queen, reared 
in some other way. As soon as the hive is full of 
bees, plenty of boxes, with clean, white comb in 
them—the more, the better—os heretofore directed, 
should be Immediately put on, and as fast as filled, 
removed, and replaced by others—without waiting 
for every cell to be sealed. 


TIio!>^c Two Extra 

P R E M I U 31 S ! 

FOR YOU ! 

Wo have prepared two most excellent and valuable 
Annuals, viz. the .lerlcuUural .iuitual Mo. 1, 
and tlie Horticultural .Viiiiual No. I. Though 
of large size, and costly, they arc sold at only 50 CleiitM 
each, and many thousands have been disposed of al¬ 
ready. They arc designed for (jetieral use, and one or 
both of them shouid be found in every Family in America. 
But they were originated and executed too late to be 
ready at the beginning of the year, and so they did not 
get BO large a general distribution as they really merit. 
Wc design to make these Annuals a “ permanent insti¬ 
tution,” that is, to issue both of them at the beginning of 
every year, and we have begun the preparation of material 
that will make the next numbers (for 1868), much superior 
even to the valuable volumes of this year. 

Now we want everybotly to get the riRST number, so as 
to have the scries complete flrom the beginning, for wo 
know everybody will want the flUnre nmnbcrs. There- 
roRE, we make the following offer: To every person who 
shall, (tfter May Ul, send ns a subscriber to the Ayri- 
cuUurist for this year, at the regular rate ($1.50), we will 
present and send jmst-pald, either a copy of the No. 1 
AgricuUural Annual or of No. 1 HorticuHund Annual, 
whichever is desired, {if applied for at the Utne qf eub- 
tcribiny.) They arc each in neat ornamental covers, 
beautlfiil inside and outside, and full of valuable in¬ 
formation, including a full almanac, calendar of oper¬ 
ations for each mouth, all finely illustrated, and contain 
many useful articles and suggestions. 

Eacli present subscriltcr, not already supplied, can thus 


Can be used in filling up premium lists begun, and in 
making new lists of subscribers, to secure the valuable 
articles in the table below. Take Notice, that two 
subscribers sent in for the rest of this year, (the second 
lialf of the present volume,) may count as one full sub¬ 
scriber towards a premium. Large numbers of premium 
names were sent in last year during June, and the 
same may be done this montli. 


Lioolc over our premium list, oliooso the pre¬ 
mium you would like, take a copy of the paper, sally out 
among neighbors and friends, in your own neighborhood 
and elsewhere {for jyremium dubs need not be all at one 
jmt-qgice), and in a brief time the desired number of sub¬ 
scribers can be gathered, and the premium secured. 


. 2 I Number 
Sc ! of Sub- 


■Us 


Tabic orPrciuluiUM and TerniM, 

For Voliinie 26—(1867). 

Open to all—No Competition. 

No. Names of Premium Articles. 

1—Garden Seeds fora Family (40 kinds ).00 
‘A—Floicer Seeds for a Family (lOOit/nrfs). $r. 00 

.'1—A'fo’s'er// Stock {Any kinds desired) .$'>o 00 

4—fonrt Grape Vines iVAorNo. 1).*18 00 

^Concord Grape Vines (lOOofNo. l)...$12 00 

a—Japan Lilies (1‘4 Bulbs) . $6 00 

7—Sewing ifachine ( Wheeler <(• Wilson)... fB.'5 00 

Sewing ilachine {Grorer linker) .$55 00 

it—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring). .$80 00 

1 (>—.S’etr/ag Machine (Florence) .$03 00 

W—Sewing Machine (Wilicoxdb Gibbs) .$55 00 

Vi—Seicing Machine (Howe's) .$00 00 07 

X'.t—Washing Machine (Doty's) .$14 00 21 

\-V—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal) .$10 00 

l.V —Tea (Hart's best Sliver Plated) .1,50 00 

\(t—Caster sand Fruit Basket (do. do.) _$30 00 

17— Ice or Water Pitcher (do. fto.)....$l8 00 

18— One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.) _$7 50, 

V.i—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.)....$15 00, 
'Alt—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.) — $15 001 
‘Al—Piano (Best Steinway A Son's l-octave)$ifi5 00, 
‘A'A—Melodeon, !i-octave((I. A.Prince ACo.'s)$lVi 00 

'A'.i—Melodeon,i-octnve (do. do.) .$07 00, 

'A^i—Ladies' Gold Watch (Beautiful) .$100 00 

'Ali—Silver Watch (Valuable Time Keeper)..$“$1 50 

‘40 —Double Barrel Gun (Very good) .$30 Ott 

'A7—Spencer'sBreech-loadingRiflei Hunting)$Ta 00 
'Ah— 7^1 Chest (First Quality qf Tools )—$14 50| 

'A(t—Case of Mathematical Instruments .$9 00 

'.at—Case Mathematical Instruments .$15 OOj 

'.i\—Morton's Best Fo.OGoUl Pen (Silver Case)$5 75 
:i'A-Morton's Best No.SGold Pen(Silver Case)$i 50 

Uli—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) .$18 00 

’■AA—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) — $12 00' 

‘ATy—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 7 .$125 00 

.'10— Allen's Patent founder Plow, etc .$20 50 

:t7—The Aquarius or Water Thrower .$11 00, 

AH—American Ci/clopedia (Appleton's) .$80 00 

;{y_ Woi'cester's Creat Illustrated Dictlonary$l% 00 
‘in—Any Back Volume Agriculturist) g $1 75 
41—Ang Tico Back Volumes do. ' ' 

‘k'A—Any Three do. do. 

4.3—-iKw Four do. do. 

- - • - - do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


scribers 
required 
at I at 
$1.50l $1. 


44 —Any Five do. 
4 .>—Any Six do. 
‘ICy—Any Seven do. 
‘k7—Any Eight do. 
48—Any Nine do. 


_ . .'iny _ - 

41>- Vols. X VI to XXV 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


3 50 
5 25 
7 00 
*3 3 $8 75 
S«S$10 50 


nn—Any 'Back Volume Agriculturist ) 
.'•I—An;/ T)CO Back ro7;<»ne« do. 


§2'S$12 25 
ug $14 00 
$15 7.^ 
_$17 9 


Vt'A—Any Three do. 
AA—Any Four do. 
.'>4—A;ij/ Five do. 
AA—Any Six do. 
Afi—Any Seven do. 
a 7—Any Eight do. 
AH—Any Nine do. 


AW-Vols. XVItoXXV 



yo —Genesee Farmer, 1858-1865,8Tots.,.Bo;i;icZ$14 M 


nX—Dow ning's Landscape Gardeni'g 
(','A—Cum mvigs ik Miller's Architect. 
0.3—A .SIO Library (Your Choice) 



J15 library 
1‘4() Library 
\'AA Libi'ary 
(.30 Library 
in."} library 
J40 Libi'ary 
t4.'» Library 
I.IO Library 
JUO Library 
7.3— .4 97 A Library 
74—A SlOO Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


7A—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) 

7 fi—Sewing Machine (Finkle ik Lyon) .$w W 

77—One Dozen Pocket Lanterns .$9 oo 


1550 

400 

295 

400 

158 

150 

275 

190 

55 

75 

42 

35 
90 
65 

450 

100 

65 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 
61 
68 
74 
80 
86 
24 

36 

48 
60 
74 
82 
92 

102 

110 

116 

70 

46 

60 

58 

83 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 

210 

48 


get one or both of these annuals free of expense, simply 
by procuring and fonvardlng ouc or two subscribers (If 
the new subscrilicr thus obtained wants one of the an¬ 
nuals, ho can get it for himself by famishing another 
subscriber, and so on.) Wo sliall keep the Annuals on 
the press nntll June 90, and print all that may be called for 
under this offer. This extra premium is entirely distinct 
from our regular premium* offered on this p.age. 


Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty- 
three Premiums, Noa. 1, 2) from 29 to 32, 

and from 40 to 7 5 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FUEE of all charges, by mail or express, {at the Posb 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be speciffiei. 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping acoounts, send 
with each list of names, the exact subscription money. 

Remit ill Post-Ofiice money orders, drafts or checks on 
N. Y. City ; if these can not be had, register money letters. 

Every name designed for a premium list must 
he so marked wiiEu sent in. (We can not count others.) 

For Full DcHcrlption of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free and post¬ 
paid. We have room here for only the following: 

>o. «;s to 74 —<moo< 1 Xii1>raries.—These 
can be selected by the recipients, from any of the books 
named in the list in this column. The books will be 
delivered free of cost, by mail or express. 

I\o. 75—OJeiicral ICoolc Premium.— 

Any one not desiring the specific. Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list (below), to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $ 1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1 .50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

[For sale at the ofllce of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mall, posZ-paZd, on receipt of price. |J3^ AZZ 
these are included in our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 73, above.) 

Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture.$t 50 

Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Booh. 1 50 

American AgricuUural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; cloth 75 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 1 00 

American Horticultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; cloth 75 

American Bird Fancier. SO 

American Pomology—Apples. 3 00 

American Rose Culturist. oO 

American Weeds and Useful Plants. 1 (3 

Architecture, by Cummings & Miller. 10 

Barry’s Fruit Garden. 1 75 

Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion. 2 00 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier. 30 

Breck’s Hew Book of Flowers. 1 75 

Bnlst’s Flower Garden Directory. 1 w 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 1 00 

Burr’s Vegetables of America. o w 

Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 75 

Cobbett’s American Gardener. 75 

Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. m 

Cole’s Veterinarian. 

Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor. i 50 

Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor. 1 w 

Dana’s Muck Manual. . .v,'” ^ ^ 

Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).paper, 80c.. . cloth.. 60 

Downing’s Country Houses... 8 uu 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new Edition). 6 50 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. S TO 

Draining for Profit and Draining for Health. 1 50 

Eastwooa on Cranberry.. i Jn 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide. i jO 

FlaxCulture....^..^.......... . §2 

Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. ^ 4 j 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 2 fio 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Revised Edition). 1 oU 

Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist......... ^ 

Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. 1 |0 

Grafs Manualo”/Botany' aiid Lessons iii one 'Voi. 4 M 

Harrls’^Insects Injuriou^to gacil i M 

Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 Vols. Each i 5 U 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers.. i ^ 

Johnston’s Agrfcultural Chemistry. ... i 

Johnston’s Elements ot Agricultural Chemistiy. 1 50 

Johnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures. 

Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses. ^ 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor... ... S ™ 

Mavhew’s Illustrated Horse Mana^enicnty,..... 

Mavhew’s Practical Bookkeepiug,lorFarmeis. ^ ^ 

Blanks for do._ , do- . 75 

Miles ou the Horse s Foot. i-g 

My Farm of Edgewood. - 05 

My Vineyard at Lakevlew..... 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. gjj 

()nionCultur^.A‘''Ao’/V,k*,infD * 6 be* .paper.. 30 

Our Farm ot Four Acres (boimd) wo. 1 1 

Pardee on Strawberry Cult- 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prol. 


Pardee on Strawberry Culture^, -r-v - • 1 25 

Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Jonnsou. ^ 

1S§ 

PandiJll’s ll'nc^’wool Sheep 'Husbandry. 1 gg 

‘I 

I 

Skillful Housewife..... 1 5 Q 

Small Fruit Culturist...^..... . 150 

Ste'wart’B (John) Stable Book. 
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T^iompson’s Pood of Animals. 1 on 

ToUaoco Culture.. S'! 

Todd’s (S. E.) Youn^ Farmer’s Manual... 1 ro 

'Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens... 1 ‘0 

Watson’s American Home Garden_. 2 09 

tVoodward’s Country Homes. 1 ;"9 

Y'ouatt and Spooner on the Horse... 1 50 

Y'ouatt and Martin on Cattle. 1 59 

Youatt ou tlie Hog. 1 00 

Y'ouatt on Sheep..... 1 00 

Youmaus’ Houseliold Science. 3 25 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tfihlcg, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American Agricultwist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
May 15, 186T, and also for the same mouth last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT TUK NEW-TORK aiAKKKTS. 

nKCEiPTS. Flour. Wieat. Corn. Itye. Farley. OaU. 
2Gdav3</n.s-m’tIil3I.700 221.000 1S5.000 4.700 89,000 84.000 

20days/a.s«m’llil54,000 150,000 141,000 8,800 54,000 51,000 

Salks. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Fye. Farley. 

25 days month, 284.000 1,087.000 8,269,000 52.5,000 41,000 

26 days tasJ month, 278,000 1,040,000 2,914,000 596,000 709,000 

/“J. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
llECKiPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Fye. Farley. Oats. 

26 days 1867....131^00 224,000 186,000 4,700 89,000 34.000 

25 days 1866.. .153,000 5,500 69,000 1,400 107,000 84,000 


Salks. 

26 days 1867. 
25 days 1866. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Fye. Farley. 


.... 284,000 1,087,000 8.269.000 525,000 
.... 428,000 1,561,000 1,245,000 208,000 


411,000 

95,000 


3, Exports from New Yoi% Jan. 1 to May 15: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Fye. Oats. Farley. 

1857.150,471 35,439 2,942,114 127,282 96,799 788,780 

1866.354,050 109,467 2,100,516 171,826 676.620 . 

1865.439,003 219,946 149,767 141 24,915 ....... 


CtTRRKNT 'WlIOLKSALK FrICKS. 

April 13. Ylay 13, 

Price OP Gold ... J35 1365^ 

Flour—S uper to Extra State$10 23 @13 60 $11 50 @15 00 

Super to Extra Southern_ 12 00 @17 73 13 70 @19 00 

Extra Western.1160 @18 75 12 70 @19 75 

Extra Genesee. 13 65 @15 75 15 00 @17 00 

Superfine YVestern.. 10 23 @11 45 11 50 @12 70 

Kve Flour. 7 90 ‘ 

Corn Mkal. 

YVhbat—A ll kinds of 5 _ _ . 

All kinds of Eed and Amber. 2 85 

Corn—Y' ellow. 1 26 

Mixed... 1 29 

Oats—W estern. 

State. 

Kyk .. 

Harley. 

Hay'—H alo ^ 100 lb. 

Loose. 

Straw, Y* 100 lb. 

Cotton—M iddlings, ^ a_ 

Hops—C rop of 1866, a.. 

Fk.vthkrs—L ive Geese, a. 

Seed-C lover, ^ a . 

Timotliy, ft bushel..... 

Flax, ^ bushel. 

SuetAR—Brown, ii a . 

Molasses, Cuba, iflgl. 

COPPKE—Itio,(Gold price)"S? lb 
Tobacco, Kentucky, &c., ^a. 

Seed Leaf, if) a.. 

Wool—D omestic Fleece,^ a. 

Domestic, pulled, ft a. 

California, unwashed,. 22 ™ 

Tallow, ft a . 

Oil Cake— ft ton. 43 OO @5 

J,fe.ss, ft barrel. 22 00 @23 95 22 00 @23 23 

Prime, ^ barrel. 19 00 @19 25 19 00 @19 25 

Beep—P lain mesa. 12 OO @18 00 14 00 @21 00 


7 

90 

@ 

8 75 

8 

60 

® ' 

9 65 

5 

25 

@ 

6 25 

6 

15 

@ 

6 75 

3 

10 

@ 

3 45 

3 

25 

@ 

3 65 

0 

85 

@ 

8 35 

2 

50 

@ 

3 45 

1 

26 

® 

1 32 


90 

@ 

1 25 

1 

29 

© 

1 31 


80 

@ 

1 21 


72 

@ 

75 


83 

@ 

86 


78 

® 

79 


89 

@ 

— 

1 

50 

@ 

1 63 

1 

60 

@ 

1 75 


80 

® 

1 22 


90 

@ : 

1 30 

1 

50 

@ 

1 90 

1 

75 

@ : 

2 10 

1 

55 

@ 

1 95 

1 

80 

@ : 

2 10 

1 

15 

® . 

1 85 


75 

@ 

1 15 


27 

@ 

2SH 


28 

@ 

29>4 


30 

@ 

65 


30 

® 

65 


75 

@ 

85 


75 

@ 

85 


17 

@ 

18 


1314® 

15 

8 

70 

@ ' 

1 00 

3 

00 

@ ; 

? 40 

2 

85 

® ! 

i 00 

2 

T5 

@ : 

J 00 


9¥@ 

rD4 


9Ji@ 

121f 


49 

@ 

SIX 


45 

@ 

60 


16 

@ 

19H 


1514® 

19 


414® 

22 


4H@ 

22 


3 

@ 

65 


3 

@ 

65 


40 

® 

70 


38 

@ 

70 


80 

@ 

58 


28 

@ 

57 


22 

@ 

42 


20 

@ 

42 


11>^@ 

11?^ 


11 

® 

IV 4 

48 

00 

@52 00 

50 

00 

@5S 

! 60 


Lard, in iiarrels, 19 a. 12V4@ 13 w 

Butter—YV estern, ft a. 11 @ 28 

State, ft a . 20 @ 40 

Cheese.... 10 @ ]8 

Beans—^ Imshel. 2 25 @3 70 


n'4® 154 

10 @ 28 
13 @ 85 

10 @ 19 

" ^ 3 60 


1 .50 


21 

_ 23 

24 @ 25 

3 CO @ 8 50 
2 50 @ 3 00 

2 00 @2 .50 

3 90 @ 7 00 


Peas—C anada, ft busliel. 1 35 @ 1 40 1 85 @1 40 

Eggs—F resli, ft dozen. 23 @26 18 @ 21 

Poultry-FowIs, ft a. 18 @ 22 21 @ 23 

Turkeys, IR a. 24 @ 25 24 @ 25 

Potatoes—M ercers, ft bbl... 3 50 @ 3 75 

Peacli BIoavs. ft barrel. 2 75 ® 3 00 

Potatoes—B uckeye, ft bbl.. 2 00 © 2 50 

Apples— ft barrel. 3 50 ® 7 .50 

Cranberries, ft barrel. 12 00 @20 00 10 00 @18 00 

Since our last, there have been frequent fluctuations in 

gold,—the market closing buoyantly at 13G^£ _Bread- 

stufts have hocn in quite brisk demand, most of the 
month, at advancing prices. Much of the business has 
been on speculative account. Toward the close, the in¬ 
quiry began to diminish, and prices to recede, especially 
for Corn, which, from the high prices reached through 
Bpeculative management, has suddenly declined 20c®25c. 
per bushel, closing decidedly in favor of purchasers, 
California has sent hither further liberal supplies of 
Flour and YYTieat, which are in high favor with buyers. 
Mixed Corn of last year’s crop has been coming for- 
Yvard quite freely, adding to the depression in the nmrkct 
at the close....Provisions have been in fair demand at 
generally well maintained figures... Cotton has been in 
less demand at variable prices, closing pretty firmly, on 
more favorable reports from Liverpool.... A very light 
business has been transacted in YVool, w'hich has been 
tending downward. Holders hai'c evinced more dispo¬ 
sition to realize.. .Hayhas been in better sujiply, and has 
receded 15c.@20c. per 100 lbs, within a few weeks. At 
the 1 educed rates, the demand has been fair Tobacco 
has been moderately dealt in at steady quotations.... 
Seeds have been dull and lotver... .Other agricultural 
products have been quiet. 


rVcW Yoi*1k ¥..ivc 


week ending. 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves 

Sheep, 

Swine. 

April 16. 


.00 

1,413 

9,592 

16.998 



7C 

2.007 

10,188 

n.OT'i 

April SO. 


62 

2,663 

8,9.53 

11,287 

May 7.. 


63 

2,593 

12.858 

13.092 

Jlay 14. 


67 

1,874 

13,471 

17,719 

Total in five Weehs 

...27,224 

807 

10,587 

53,062 

73,012 

Average per Weeh .. 


61 

2.117 

11,012 

14,602 

do. do. last Month 

... 4,750 

84 

1,183 

13,332 

14,852 

do. do. prev'H Month, 5,096 

78 

623 

14,211 

, 14,950 

Average per Week, 1806.5,748 

91 

1,200 

20,000 

13,000 

do. do. do. 1865.. 


118 

1,.500 

16,091 

11,023 

do. do. do. 1864.. 

... 5,161 

115 

1,511 

15,315 

19,676 

do. do. do. 1863.. 


129 

694 

9,941 

21,670 

Total in 1866 . 

. .298,880 

4,883 

62,420 

1,010,000 

672,000 

Total in 1865. 

..270,271 

6,161 

77,991 

830,733 

.573,197 

Total ill 1801. 

. .267,609 

7,603 

75,621 

■ 782.462 

660,270 

Tola! iu 1863. 

..264,091 

6,470 

85,705 

519,316 

1,101,617 

As Avith wheat, 

SO Avith live stock, prices have been, 


upon. The comparatively light run of shad this year has 
helped out the meat markets; a heavy run would have 
made a very material dllTercncc in the value of cattle.... 
Beef Cattle have continued to increase in supply 
from 4,800, April 16, to 6,000 this tveek, yet prices have 
gone up, so that the sales this tveek arc higher than for 
a year past. Plenty of first quality bullocks sold yester¬ 
day at rates equivalent to 18c®18!4c. Ib. for the dressed 
weight; good, fair lots, 16^c©17*4c., and the poor at 
15</4c@16c....M'llcli Cows have been little called for, 
until within a feiv da}'s, but beef is so high that milk¬ 
men are selling off their poorer milkers, tvhen in any¬ 
thing like selling order, and buying fresh ones. Some 
families going to the country for the summer, are also 
taking good cotvs. Present rates are $60@$75 for poorer 
cows, $80@$90 for good; and $95 to $125 for extra, or 

fancy animals—calves ahvays included_ Veal Calves 

have been plentiful, but the supply is less this week, and, 
influenced by the high price of beef, the best calves sell 
at 10}4c@ll}4c. or 12c. ^ BDlivesveight; common to poor, 
10c@8.... Sheep and liambs,— Sheep are in good 
supply, and prices declining from the rates two Aveeks 
ago. Sheared sell at 7c®,9c. ^ ft., live AA-eight, according 
to quality. Spring lambs are scarcer than usual at this 
season, and bring 15c. to 18c. ^ ft, Ih-e weight.... L.ivo 
Hogs have been abundant and loAver, but these are 
also now influenced by the beef market, and prices rather 
better, the latest sales being at 7tic@8c. ft, live wei<^ht. 
The supply during the past five weeks has been quite 
fair for the season, as is shoAvn in the following table: 


a grmt variety of Items, including many 
gooa Hints and Suggestions which we throw into snuMer 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Take l^oticel — All Subscriptions 
hegln with tlie Volumey unless otherAvise desired 
and specified Avhen subscribing. All subscriptions re¬ 
ceived up to June 15th are entered doAva for the entire 
volume, and the numbers from January 1st are forAA'arded. 
We keep on hand, or print from our electrotype plates, as 
needed, the entire numbers of the volume, to supply to 
new subscribers, and to others desiring them. Subscrip¬ 
tions receiA'ed after June 15th, begin at the middle of the 
volume, unless otherwise desired or specified. 

“ Park Row To T.ct.” —A sub- 
scriber Avrites, anxiously, that he sees our present office 
IS lo Let,” and asks if avc are going to “ suspend,” or 
‘ contract.”—Far from it; on the contrary, we are ex¬ 
panding. Our present quarter.:—though occupying the 
whole of the first floor through from Park Row to Nassau 
street and the large basement under our oavu floor, and 
part of that under the Times Office-arc becoming too 
limited. Besides, our lease extends only 3 years lomrer 
and we do not care to erect costly machinery with°no 
certainty of having it remain. To remedy these difficul- 
tics and secure a home for the Agriculturist, 

the Publishers have purchased the large huildini^s ri-^ht 
across the Park from the Old Office, viz.: 245 Broad¬ 
way^ with au L opening upon Murray Street. This gives 

with tw f ^ BroadAvay, II 41 /, feet deep, 

YA 1 th the extension to Murray Street, 12i^ feet Avide giv¬ 
ing an ample rear entrance, hatchAvays, etc. There are 6 
B ones (to AA^hich we shall probably add a sixth Mansard 
stoiy for printing rooms,) and ample basements under 
tie whole for steam-engines, presses, etc. The new 
building IS most admirably located, facing the open Park 
between the grand Now Post Office to be built, and the 
old City Hall and ncAV County Court House.—As avo have 
control of the old office for three years, and the lease is 
veiy valuable, avo may remain here sometime yet and 

move across the Park Avhen the right kind of a customer 

comes along to take our prcsciit lease ; or avq may let the | 


ncAV office, until Avc need it for immediate occnpancy. So, 
until further notice, our readers may expect to find ns in 
the accustomed place. In the mean time, 41 Park Eoav, 
or 245 BroadAvay, in whole or in part, will be for lease for 
a time—only one of them, Avhichcver is first called for. 

AgTi'Cttl'twral aad Tanners* Col- 
nmns.— It has of late became quite the fashion for the 
secular as Avell as the religions press to employ some 
penny-a-liner, with a smattering of agricultural and horti¬ 
cultural affairs, to furnish matter to fill a column or tAvo 
with talk on these subjects, AAdiich is generally “talk” 
of the concentrated essence of ignorance. These Avriters 
are employed at so much a week and the perquisites • as 
they are generally “ on the make,” it is not to be suppos¬ 
ed that their notices of this machine or that fruit, arc 
given Avithout a consideration. A publisher recently told 
us that he gave one of these chaps five copies of a Avork, 
as^ he AATote for five different papers. As this “ Avriter ” is 
a “ purchasing agent,” Ave suppose that the copies Avill ho 
turned into cash Avhen his purchasing agency gets an 
order for the work. It is interesting to sec how these 
folloAvs get on committees for aAvard of premiums for 
agricultural implements, and then to sec hoAA' the OAAmers 
of these implements hold protracted intervicAA’s Avith 
them. Of course committee men only seek for the best 
implements, and makers of implements only seek for the 
best committee men, and so it is all right. These 
“ column ” Avriters are highly amusing and avc AA’onld not 
have them stop on any account, as they Avould deprive us 
of a laugh at least once a week. 

Fine Engraving-s.— Wc take much pleas¬ 
ure in referring to the beautiful engraving on page 226. 
As a specimen of the art, it has not boon excelled, if it 
has been equalled, by any eugraA’ing published in any 
journal of the country. Where the sheet is printed ou 
both sides, much of the beauty of an engraA'ing is in¬ 
jured, and, as avc are often AATittcn to for nice impressions 
of our illustrations, avc have bad a limited number of 
copies of this carefully printed on fine, heaAy paper, fit 
for framing. These Avill he sent post-paid for 60 cts. each. 
Copies of “ Suspense,” the much admired dog picture, 
that appeared in March last, may be had on the same terms. 


€rifit Enterprises, or Eotteries— 
“ Harris Brothers.”— Of the “ Ohio Benevolent 
Gift Enterprisef by Tudor, Gates & Co., referred to last 
month, Mr. Gates Avrites, “ avc haA'o in oiir possession 
the originals from Avhich our indorsements arc printed.” 
This being the case, the AA'ord “ pretended” should be 
stricken out of our remarks, but this makes it so much 
the Averse for the “ Governors, Members of Congress, 
etc.”; for belicA'o they misuse their official position 
and reputation by giving their names to indorse any Gift 
Enterprise, however plausible it may seem, or however 
good its real objects. If Mr. Gates, or Gov. Cox, cr 
Treasurer Warner, or Senator Sherman, etc., can tell us 
Avherein the Ohio Benevolent Gift Enterprise differs in 
principle or operation, from the HaA-ana or Covington 
Lotteries, they Avill perhaps lessen the force of our objec¬ 
tions. The best that can be said is, that the profits go to 
a good object instead of to priA'atc pockets. But this 
makes the matter Averse, for the people arc led into lot- 
teiy operations and practices, partly by their sj-mpathics, 
and partly by the sugar coating of quasi-respectability 
given to the scheme.. The end does not sanctify the 
means. If Lotteries {fdim “ Gift Ententrises",) are proper 
to aid soldiers, then they are also proper for building up 
schools and churches, paying goA-ernment debts, etc., and 
Ave may at once go back to the custom of the last century. 
Lotteries offer mainly money prizes to be distributed by 
lot (the kind of lot is not essential); the gift enterprises 
offer money, and country seats, farms, houses and other 
“ gifts” in addition. They stimulate people to false hopes 
of acquiring riches. The judgment of enlightened people 
has banished lotteries and lottery dealers from most of 
our States; the benevolent and other gift enterprises arc 
merely bringing back old customs under ncAV names. YVo 
commend to Ylessrs. Tudor, Gates & Co. the recent de¬ 
cision of the Massachusetts Courts in the case of Harris 
Brothers, AA’hose scheme AA'as ostensibly every Avay like 
that of the “ Ohio Benevolent Gift Enterprise,” in form, 
means, and proposed objects, except that the Boston op¬ 
erators attempted to make this journal appear to indorse 
their scheme. The result aams theyAvero fined $14,000, 
and subjected themseh'es to a further forfeiture of. iu all, 
about $50,000. 

iFrom The Boston Dally Herald, April 16, 1S67.] 

In the Superior Criminal Court, tliis morning, before 
Judge Morton, Luther YI. Harris and James YY'. Harris ap¬ 
peared for sentence 011 an indictment cliargiug tliem with 
promoting a lottery, (found at the June term. 1865,) and on 
Ai liich they Avero found guilty, and tlic exceptions taken, 
overruled; also on an indictment, found tlie present year, 
tor having in their possession for sale, and ofl'ering to sell, 
certain lottery tickets; and on a third indictment charging 
them Avii.U promoting a lottery known as tlie “Hural Home” . 
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Rphome. On the lat.t Indictment n verdict of ijulUy wm 
t.«ken and exceptions filed nnd nllowed, but which the Har¬ 
ris llrother* wnlred to day. District Attorney Siinscr atatcil 
to the Court that at the time of the search about (£1,000 of 
U. S. securities «-ero fouud In the defendants’ trunk; also 
tliat a largo number of letters were found at the Post Ofllco 
directed to these brothers, respecting the lottery business, 
and that the clerk at the Dead Letter Olllce testified to re¬ 
ceiving on an average of five letters a day res|>cctlug Har¬ 
ris Ilrothcrs' schemes, nnd that Hamden's Kxpreas Company 
also testified to money packages coming very frequently for 
the defendants. He also sliew a number of letters which had 
been received by the Chief of Police, the Mayor of this city 
and the Governor of this State, from parties who had re¬ 
ceived them from Harris Brothers, and requesting tliat pros¬ 
ecutions might l>« made. The District Attorney claimed 
that tills money had been illegally gotten, and that the max¬ 
imum fine should be Imposed. 

Chas. H. Hudson. Ksq., who appeared In connection with 
Oeo. St.arkweathcr. Esq., n« defendants’ counsel, stated to 
t’ao Court that he had but recently been brought Into the 
case, antU as far as he was able to ascertain, he felt sure that 
the ilefendants believed that they were doing a legitimate 
business within the law, and very likely they have been re¬ 
puted to be doing more than they really were. Mr. Hudson 
did not deem the business done by the defendants any more 
of a lottery than Fire Insurance companies, of one of which 
the District Attorney Is President. Inasmuch ns the Indlct- 
im nt under which the defendants might by sent to the State 
I’rlsou had been laid on file on account of doubtful ques¬ 
tions of law, Mr. H. did not feci like urging the matter of 
clemency with too much persistency. 

Judge Morton said he could not but characterize the busl- 
carried on by the defendants,—to call It by Its right 
name,—as an extensive swindle, and he was unable to see 
how he could do otherwise than Impose the maximum fine, 
as. in his opinion, to do less would be offering a premium to 
swindlers. 

The prisoners (for their ball had been surrendered) were 
then fined, each, on the first Indictment, (3000; on the second, 
(lOOO on two counts; and on the “Knral Home” Indictment 
(10)0, making a total of (U,000, with costs, which will 
nm iunt to about two hundred dollars.-Under the 8th sec¬ 

tion of chapter ICTofthc General Statutes, (of Mass.,] the 
defendanu forfeit to the Common wealth—about (.50,000 worth 
of property, which Includes tiie (nOOO In U. S. securities, 
the “ Iliiral Home ” at Woburn, valued at (13,000, nnd the 
fine of (11,00) and costs. 


<,’oiiipoiii»€lis of any kind wc 
cannot commend. We do not say there cannot be a good 
one, blit we do not know any one which we are willing 
to r«:ommend. We regret that the admission by over¬ 
sight or mistake of an advertisement of such compounds 
should make us appear to recommend them. It will not 
be likely to occur again, nt lca.st until wc find one we can 
positively indorse from a knowledge of its composition 
and use. Our advice is, buy none of these things, patent¬ 
ed or unpatented, but use good soap, made at home, or 
by some well known or well recommended manufacturer. 
See our last volume, page 40.3, (N’ovembcr Number). 


Farm.— Too much 
“ guessing ” is practised in disposing of bulky farm pro¬ 
ducts, whereby the buyer, but more frequently the seller. 
Is the loser. Dealers arc usually expert from long practice 
and have the farmer at a disadvantage. A drover soon 
learns to weigh a bullock with his eye, so as to come 
within any lbs. of his weight every time. A Fairbanks 
or other g^ scale on the farm will change this, and put 
l)oth parties on the same footing. (W o name the Fair- 
lianks as of wcll-kno%\Ti reliability.) In addition to 
insuring fair dealing, such an apparatus will enable one 
to conduct many Interesting and profitable experiments 
in feeding stock, etc., and to ascertain their comparative 
thrift at any time. 


Sunslry IIumlsuK** — have no “truce ’ 
o offer to the swindling fraternity, but it would scorn 
hat after the many exposures given in these columns, 
iltlc more need be said. Just now, to guard our readers 
i.-alnst the multitudinous schemes consUntly resorted to 
o filch money from the nnwarj'. No regular reader of 
ho \griculturM can be pUlcd, if, after what has been 
laid ho throws his money away upon any one of these 
‘confidence men” who pretend to solicit his services as an 
k-eut for anv ticket or lottery scheme. 33 e CArucstly 
:2utlon the rea.lcr against ereryoneot these gift enter¬ 
prises, ticket schemes, prize concerts, secret medic nes. 
L-nion Associations, artists’ unions, jewelry associations, 
five doliar sewing machines, express parcel men, soldiers 
orphans and widows’ “distributions” of various kinds 
cheap oil manufacturers, ink and washing compounds, 
honey recipes, wonderful com and other seeds un¬ 

heard of. erery advertising doctor, Howard Association, 
advice to the married, ditto to the unmarried; eye 

cnrersvllc instmments. Union book companies, silent 
friends, cheap money, $100 to a month saaryor 

wa"es “ greenbax,” magic wands, hunter s secret, cider 
rcc?pc8, vinegar recipes, complexion beautlflers, love 
powders, price and prize associations and pareds, fam^ 
Ldbylotor tickets. Elixirs, etc., etc., etc. 33 c have 
b-forc IH huudred.s of these letters, circulars, and adver¬ 
tisements. all of them humbugs. Scarcely one in a hun¬ 
dred of the operators will ever send any return for money 
tonvanled them by taall. or oven acknowledge its receipt. 


I’erhapa in one case in ten thousand, a showy article is 
sent as a blind to draw the foolish recipient into a larger 
investment, to his loss. 


'I'hc Fuiroi'tlt«‘ K. Afjrioiiltiirnl 

Society, is to be held this year, at Providence, R*. I., 
beginning September 3d. It is to be upon the new 
Sprague Park, and, by the reports, the buildings and ac¬ 
commodations promise to be of unusual elegance and 
convenience. 33’e hope for a large attendance. 


TItc Fxposiition.— 3V'e lic.ar from 

the dally papers, tliat this exhibition is rich in this and 
that, but wo learn very little about American agricultural 
implements. In the first 33'orhr8 Fair in London, 18,31, 
wc astonished the world with our implements. 33'e do 
not know what ha.s been sent to the present Paris Show. 
There was an American Commission to select articles to 
send over; this Commission was fomposed of a great 
many nobodles, with just a few somebodies to give it 
respectability. 3Vc do not know who made up this 
“Commission”—but their fitness for the work is shown 
by the fact that 3Ir. Greeley, a life-long advocate of total 
abstinence, was put on the sub-committee on fermented 
drinks, or liquors, wc have forgotton which. If all the 
other Biib-coiumittces were made up with equal fitness, 
there will be a show well worth going to Paris to see. 
Of coarse, there must have been a choice in the agricul¬ 
tural implements, and tl>c man who was most convincing 
probably had the preference. Now that the Show is 
fairly open, we look with interest for the results. 33'e 
arc glad to learn that Mr. Ruggles and Prof. Joy, arc 
going over, as they will save the American Depart¬ 
ment from utter contempt. These gentlemen will wor¬ 
thily represent the scientific interests of our community. 
33’ho sliall represent our agricultural interests? 33'c 
learn that the Department of Agriculture has appointed 
some one to represent Its insignificance, but who shall 
represent our noble body of farmers? Can not some 
State Society send out a proper person ? At all events, 
wc would say to European farmers, that the Department 
of Agriculture of this country, is in the charge of a man 
who Is kept there in spite of the recorded protest of 
every or nearly every Agricultural Society in the country. 
It Is our National disgrace, our repulsive sore. 3Vhoever 
may be sent to represent this miserable concern, no more 
represents American Agriculture than a lump of clay 
represents a Sevres 3'ase. 

American FomoloR-y.— The reception 
given to this work cvcrj whcre must be very gratifj-ing to 
its distinguished author, as it certainly is to his publish¬ 
ers. \'cry few, who have not tried to classify any thing, 
can have any idea of the difllculties of the task, and when 
it comes to putting in order things that are so nearly 
alike, as are the different varieties of apples, the diffi¬ 
culty is greatly Increased. 3V'c look upon Dr. 3Varder s 
Catalogue of Apples as a remarkable result of patient 
labor in classifying life-long observations, and this 
which is in size a very small portion of his book, should 
entitle him to the gratitude of every true pomologist. 


.-♦laniirc .MukiiiK—Komniei-'H :»Ielli 

_Tlicrc is so mucli good sense, albeit mingled with 

imparatlvcly harmless error, in the old patent method 
' Bommer for making (or rather increasing the value 
ul quantity of) manure, that wc are not surprised that a 
msiderable edition of the old pamphlets should have 
sen sold, at the low price we offered them at. The old 
Rented process is fully described, and all that used to 
B sold for $10, may now be had for 25 cents, for to 
:commodatc those wlio constantly order it, wc bought 
le old plates and had a new edition printed. The aim 
r the author is to explain the best method of preparing 
e-rctable and mineral composts; to augment and improve 
ic manure of tlic farm; to prepare fertilizing 1'^ 
Tlgation: to convert into manure the refuse of 
ictories,distilleries and kitchens; to revive hot beds 


.. . _»_ 


\t (lie PixviH - The 

inu^rican Agriculluruot will be represented '’Io’OD 

n person-wind and tide favoring. He will 
jso extend his trip to St. Petersburg, perhaps to have a 
Ittlc chat about our new Northwestern " f 

■uUurisl is abundantly provided for editorially and other- 
nnrl matters will go on as usual during his absence. 


TUe department or Asri<’Mltw»’^* 

Wc have at last, seen one Journal that praises the 
rrcseiit management of the Department of Agriculture, 
t is the “ 33*atchmaii and llefiector,” of Boston, and wc 

OT to .00 It ll'o •‘■■P'fi' 

.1 ni «..r*(l Shon The article says: Mr. Newton 

ai been denounced by several agricultural societies 
IT votes asking his removal. These votes were 
pLciired,’ undoubtedly, in most cases, by the manage- 


--— --- - ■ - - 

ment of aspirants for 3Ir Newton’s place, and it is time 
somebody asked for him nt least, fair play.” Some Bos¬ 
ton Societies are involved in this matter, and probably 
the “33*atchman and Refiector” knows what means 
were used to infiuence their votes—but we do not believe 
that any influence was needed to procure from any re¬ 
spectable association an endorsement of the present offi¬ 
cial’s stupidity. Now, editorially, wc wish to answer a 
number of printed slurs nnd private inquiries. As Mr. 
Judd is aw’ay, we speak for him, and say we are sure he has 
never desired, or sought for the office of Commissioner, 
and we believe he would refuse it if forced upon him. lie 
has too long been at the head of a far more powerful and 
vastly more useful “Department” than that at 3Va8hington, 
to take an inferior position. Besides this, he could not 
afford to hold any office in 3Vashington, from that of Presi¬ 
dent, down to that of the head of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture.—Snarlcrs will please be quiet on this subject. 

lHaclcfeerrios*. —For those wishing that 
really charming new blackberry, the Kittatinny, there is 
yet ample time and opportunity, as maybe seen by notic¬ 
ing Mr. Phoenix’s advertisement in this number. From 
samples shown at this office, as well as the very liberal 
price and offer 3Ir. P. makes, we can heartily recommend 
them to the notice of amateurs and planters, who would 
keep up with the times and enjoy the fruit next year. 


A1»oi*tion in Cows.— The N. Y. Legis¬ 
lature, at its last Session, made provision for a commis¬ 
sion to investigate the subject of abortion in cows. They 
made an appropriation so disproportioned to the talent 
to be engaged in the work, that wc are ashamed to say 
how much—or rather how little—they did appropriate. 
Prof. John C. Dalton, M. D., has been appointed com¬ 
missioner, th.an which no better appointment could be 
made, and the whole subject is sure of a thorough search. 
Doct. Dalton has secured the serv’ices of Docts. Carmalt, 
Ilaigh, and others, known for their devotion to animal 
physiology, and we await their report with much interest. 


ISoxes, Harrelsi, Fails, etc. 

—Macferran & Co., 721 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, man¬ 
ufacture a style of hooped ware with an arrangement 
whereby the upper hoop may be insUntly and powerfully 
tightened by means of a lever, thus fastening the head 
iir, air-tight. These vessels arc of various sizes, and use¬ 
ful as fur cases, sugar boxes, slop barrels, milk and but¬ 
ter pails, meat barrels, etc. For these purposes, they 
arc obviously most excellent. In regard to the chums 
with heads on this principle, wc can, at present, only 
say they arc exceedingly convenient. 

ISencilict’s Xime Xal>les, issued month¬ 
ly by Benedict Bros., 171 Broadway, at 25 cents per copy, 
contains a Map of the City, and gives in convenient form 
the time tables on all the Railroads and Steamboats 
leaving New York for American Ports. 


iillcr’H Small Fruit Cultiirist.— 

i"h too late for those who wish to plant this Spring, 
work, which is a “Culturist,” will be useful to all 
grow fniits. 3V'e have heretofore had no work 
dally devoted to small fruits, and certainly no trea- 
, anywhere that give the information contained in this, 
i to the advantage of special works that the author 
say all that he has to say on any subject, and not be 
deted as to space, as he must be in those works that 
r the culture of all fruits-great and small. It Is 
Dosdble for Mr. Fuller to follow in the track of 
her, and in the present work he gives lus own 
irience and his own views with the freedom that 
acterizes all his other writings. He will win the 
cm of all true lovers of horticulture by the searching 
cism he has given to varieties, while those who 
eve in names rather than things, will of course be 
idcd The work is especially valuable for the sifting 
as given the varieties of Currants and 
if it were for this alone, it would be a 

to our horticultural literature. But 

ts of all the small fruits, including 
erallv sli-bted or passed over by other authors, and 
rib s hf^agatlon and culture of all in h s iisua 

king fruit is a valuable The book Is 

baskets and boxes now in 

f finely and thorough^ hi 275 

(lirable companion to nis wrapi. 

jes, sent by mail for $1.50. 

Fruit Frrsiervinff Solutiou.-Tbis 

1 „,ivertlsed in another column, was tried last 
"rl’eTtCrediL,and was much liked. Fruit 
^with it kept well, had no unpleasant taste, and, 

« L. i.«»«' !■> «•»<" 

uTuchofits flavor. 
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Electricity — Eig'htnin^::. — Electrical 
phenomena are so strange, and so little understood by the 
general public, that they stand ready to accept electrical 
action as the cause of any obscure occurrence. Electrici¬ 
ty is the great refuge of the would-be scientific, who say 
that this and that is due to electricity, and that ends all 
further questioning. A western writer on pruning, in 
the Gardener’s Monthly, will not have the terminal buds 
cut from the trees in pruning, because they act as “ prime 
conductors” of electricity, which is a very “scientific” 
way of talking profound nonsense. We have before us 
two curious illustrations of the way in which electricity is 
treated. One upon the pear blight, in which the writer 
refers this malady to the effect of lightning upon the 
leaves, and another, by a lady, who considers the potato- 
rot due to the absence of sxriiicient lightning in certain 
years. The last named writer accompanies her article by 
observations, which show that, in lier section of countiy, 
the years with the most lightning were the freest from 
the rot. Now, as the rot is a well known parasitic fungus, 
brought, comparatively recently, from abroad, and, as in 
this country, before this unwelcome guest was intro¬ 
duced here, we probably had years quite as deficient in 
lightning, as we have since had, we cannot regard this 
view as at all satisfactory. If those who are so ready to 
ascribe this and that to electricity, would just take the 
trouble to first study some of the elementary laws of this 
branch of physics, they would bo less apt to run into 
speculations respecting the influence of electricity. 

Storjai Signals during Harvest.— 

The following plan to aid in preventing injury to grain 
and hay crops from storms during harvest, is presented 
to the readers of the Agi'icidturist by A. Watson, Esq., of 
Washington, who has placed himself, extensively in com¬ 
munication with reading farmers through the newspa¬ 
pers. The subject is one of importance, and needs the 
practical thoughts of the agriculturists of the country. 
He estimates the extent of the damage as one-third the 
value of the crops, and proposes that all the County Seats 
throughout the land should be connected by telegraph 
lines, (which would require the construction of but few 
neAV ones,) and that cannons should be fired at the county 
town, ina way tomakeliiiown, accurately, the distance of 
every telegraphed storm, and the rapidity of its approach. 
Our cotemporaries, whose comments upon this plan we 
have seen, seem to overlook the fact that thunder show¬ 
ers and storms, which do a great part of the damage, are 
exceedingly local phenomena, extending, often, over but 
a few miles in width, and soon exhausting their force. 
The regular “ North-easters ” might very well be tele¬ 
graphed, for they pursue a somewhat regular and known 
■ course, from south-west to north-east, along the coast, 
and directions somewhat vai-ying from this at different 
parts of the coirntry, inland, we believe. 

There may, also, be other well defined classes of storms, 
whose approach might be announced, and which might 
be avoided by the use of the telegraph. The flring^’of 
cannon at the county court-houses, by county oflicrals, 
is entirely impracticable, at present, but as there is a 
telegraph ofiice at almost every railroad station, there 
might, and should, be a Storm Bulletin at every station 
and every person going to and fro should carry the news 
of approaching storms to his neighbors. 

At the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, the me¬ 
teorologists, aided by able observers in all parts of the 
country, and by the officers of the telegraph companies, 
keep a very close watch of the storms, at the time they 
are in progress. The real problem to be solved, then, is— 
how to convey the information thus gathered to the far¬ 
mers. We think it may be easily and simply done 
and would earnestly recommend the officers of our rail¬ 
roads to move in this matter, and, as soon as possible, co¬ 
operating with the Smithsonian, to have a thorough 
meteorologist appointed, whose duty it should be to 
learn the movements and character of storms throughout 
the country, and communicate definite information along 
all the lines of railroad telegraphs in the country, which 
information should be immediately and clearly bulletined 
at the various stations, by the railroad or telegraph em¬ 
ployees. This may be done at once, and the result would 
doubtless pay the railroad companies thirty-fold for their 
small expenditure in the increase of agricultural wealth. 


Hraiaaing l©v Profit, aiad. l>raiu- 

ng for Healtla, is the title of a iieiv work on this 
subject, by Col. Geo. E. Waring Jr 
SfS * Co., which will be issued 

Practice of 

progrefs both ^ y®ars, made great 

process, both on the small scale involving the freeino- of 

.utsouTo a” LS’s.ixtr r*”' T 

tude affecting the sanitary condition of whole districts 
of country. The progress made has been chieflv in 
Great Britain, and on the Continent. Col, Waring’s work 


is compact, fully illustrated, very clear, both in its argu¬ 
ments and in its directions for practice, and, throughout, 
readable. We are confident that it will be at once re¬ 
cognized as the standard American authority on this 
subject. It is thoroughly American, and tells what 
everybody wants to know, (omitting those things which 
people generally know, or which are of little service,) in 
regard to thoroughly draining the land. It is needless 
for us to allude to the extraordinary qualifications of Col. 
Waring for writing such a work. He has been, practically, 
very successful as a draining engineer, and few, either in 
this country, or abroad, have such monuments of their 
skill to point to as has he, the most important of which 
is the New York Central Park. In this book he embodies 
and condenses the studies and results of many years. 
Our book-list, page 205, gives the price at $1.50. 

Tlie Poultry Hook, by W. B. Teget- 
meier, F. Z. S., with pictures by Harrison Wier, printed 
in colors by Leighton Bros., 350 pages, Eoyal Octavo. 
Cloth, gilt edged. Geo. Routledge & Sons, London, 1867. 
-This work which we have been receiving and ad¬ 
miring in numbers for a year is now complete, and issued 
in very attractive style. Instruction by the eye, through 
accurate and beautiful engravings, is vastly more impres¬ 
sive and better retained in the mind of'^he learner or 
reader, if the subject be adapted to pictorial illustration, 
than if language be used alone. In this work not only 
are all the more valuable breeds of useful and ornament¬ 
al poultry most beautifully represented by large colored 
lithographs, having the effect and richness of oil paintings, 
but the letter-press gives very full accounts of each breed, 
together with excellent instruction in regard to the rear¬ 
ing and care of poultry, their breeding, use, diseases, etc. 
The engravings are chiefly from the very accurate pencil 
of Mr. Harrison Wier, whose drawings every poultry fan¬ 
cier is more or less familiar with, from the very free man¬ 
ner in which they have been copied by almost every 
writer on this subject. One of the most valuable parts 
of the book is the Appendix, which contains the “ Stand¬ 
ard of excellence in exhibition birds,” which is re¬ 
ceived, very generally, as the guide of judges at Poultry 
Shows in Great Britain. We have this elegant work on 
our table for sale at the moderate price of $9. 


Cider Vinegar.— “H. F.” The quickest 
way of making it, is the process by which the cider may 
be most exposed to the atmosphere. The cider should 
have passed though the alcoholic fermentation. The harder 
it is the better. Manufacturers on a large scale have a plat¬ 
form covered with oak-shavings over which the cider runs 
slowly from one vessel into another. Do not attempt to 
make cider vinegar out of anything else but apple juice. 
“ First catch your hare.” The tongue is a good enough 
test of the strength of cider vinegar for domestic uses, 

Hlaiit Eice. —“Charlie,” Medina, Mich., 
writes: “Mother has a rose-bush, which is being de¬ 
voured by thousands of lice. What shall she do°’”— 
The answer to this will be a reply to many similar letters. 
Kill the lice. But how?—We have told how ever so 
many times, but we will repeat it.—Use tobacco smoke. 
As Charlie is probably a good little boy, and does not use 
either pipe or cigars, we must teach him the horticultural 
use of tobacco, and advise him, at the same time, not to 
learn any other use of it. Put the plant under a barrel or 
box, and then take a few live coals in a convenient dish, 
put some tobacco-stems, or other tobacco on them, and 
place it under the barrel or box, so as to fill it with 
smoke. Take care that there is not enough fire to set the 
tobacco in a blaze, or you will kill the plant. Our way 
Muth house plants is simply to make a cone or tent with 
a newspaper, and put it over the plant, light a little tobac¬ 
co in the bottom of a pipe, afid then fill up the pipe with 
tobacco. Introduce the bowl under the paper covering, 
and blow through the pipe-stem. Most copious clouds of 
smoko will fill the paper cover, and in a few minutes 
every aphis can be shaken off. Give the plant a good 
showering, and it will not mind the treatment. 


Hair for Maiiare.— L. A. Wickey, York 
County, Pa. Hair may be used in composts ivhich un¬ 
dergo fermentation. It is a very powerful manure, nearly 
as much so as Peruvian guano, more lasting in its effects 
if applied in its raw state, but if composted first with 
anything that will cause its decay—as horse manure, or a 
muck and lime compost—it will quicken the action of the 
manure almost as much as an equal quantity of guano. It 
IS valuable for its nitrogen (ammonia), but does not sup- 
p y phosphoric acid. Two cts. per pound is not dear for it. 

Hlack Birds vs. Hokins, —“H. W. T ” 

Canandaigua, N. Y., writes: “ I have watched the pro- 

terest. While the law punishes the killing of a robin it 
gives no protection to the blackbird,-ani for years no 
epithet has seemed sufficiently severe to apply to the 


brute who would injure the favorite. The blackbird is 
constantly destroying the enemies of the fruit, and ig 
therefore a valuable friend. I have watched the robin 
carefully for twenty years, and have never perceived, in a 
single instance, a worthy act of his in this direction. He 
will destroy the harmless angle-worm in countless num¬ 
bers ; but if any other worm or insect, I have not been 
able to detect it. On the other hand, there is not so pestif¬ 
erous an enemy to the fruit grower, even the curculio, as 
the robin. First—He takes the strawberries—every one 
his keen optics can espy. Next he gormandises upon the 
raspberries, as long as they last. Then the cherries fall a 
prey. Then the grapes vanish through his insatiable 
maw; and a large portion of the delicious Bartlett pear 
falls picked and ruined by this omnivorous pest. A glim¬ 
mering of better times is seen in the changed tone of our 

fruit growers’ societies.”-[This indictment of cock- 

robin must stand upon its own merits. There is a great 
difference of opinion about the habits of this bird. 
There is no doubt about the damage he does among the 
fiuit. It is a question if he does not destroy insects 
enough to pay for this damage. We want more facts to 
detennine this point, and shall be glad to hear from any 
of our correspondents who have carefully studied his 
habits to ascertain his food.—^E ds.] 

Keeping: Eg-g's.—“ Down East ” aruJothers. 
There is always some risk in keeping eggs a long time, 
and those not absolutely fresh will never sell well. When 
eggs stand long in one position the yolk gets down 
against the shell, and if there is any evaporation it soon 
either adheres to the shell or the air gets to it, and it de¬ 
cays, or becomes tainted a little. Eggs may be greased, 
and packed in oats in barrels headed up tight, kept cool 
and dry, and rolled or inverted or both every few days ; 
thus they will keep, and when wanted for market must 
be rolled in bran or meal to get the grease off, and per¬ 
haps dipped in lime water to give them a fresh look. 
How long they may be kept thus we do not know, but 
several months at least. Eggs will keep in lime water, 
but it is difficult to turn or roll the barrels, and so the 
yolks get against the shell, and besides the shells look 
very chalky, and their sale is hurt. The best way is proba¬ 
bly to pack the fresh eggs in barrels with meal or bran, 
setting them on end, using no grease, for the meal ab¬ 
sorbs it and it turns rancid. Head up the barrels and in¬ 
vert once a week, and keep in a cool dry place. 

Hovr to tFse Fisk Guano.—This article 
is reckoned among the concentrated fertilizers, and is 
very rich in ammonia. It is to be used with the same 
precautions as Peruvian guano. It will destroy seeds, if 
brought in immediate contact with them. If applied in 
the hill, it should be mixed with the soil. It may be 
sown broadcast, and plowed or harrowed in, with safety. 

If applied as a top-dressing, it should be intimately 
mixed with ten times its bulk of loam, peat, or muck, 
and be allowed to remain in bulk ten days or more. 

Oil Cake.—“ Kentucky.” This is the resi¬ 
due left after expressing the oil from Linseed, (Flax seed), 
and is in the form given it by the cylinder of the press- 
much like a thin cheese and very hard. When ground, it 
is called oil meal. It is simply Flax seed less the greater 
part of the oil. 

Kecorfi of Horticultui'e and Iu« 

dependent” Criticism.— Messrs. Woodward, of 
the Horticulturist, have put out a neat volume of 125 
pages, (price $1.00,) called the Record of Horticulture. 
The editor is Mr. A. S. Fuller, who gives his notes on 
horticultural progress, reriews books, and contributes 
several valuable articles. The book is strongly individual, 
and, as Mr. Fuller is a known enemy to all shams, many 
authors and pretenders of various kinds will feel that 
their toes are trodden upon. Mr. Fuller is a genuine hor¬ 
ticultural iconoclast, and we are glad that we have at least 
one horticulturist, who has the courage to strip off the 
borrowed plumes from over-rated writers, and overpraised 
fruits. He may not always be right, but he evidently 
means to be, and for that we honor him, and always wel¬ 
come any contribution from his pen. as we are sure that 
it will be practical and vigorous. One of the most useful 
portions of this Record is the chapter on the propagation 
of Bulbs. Mr. Rand’s work on Bulbs is singularly defi¬ 
cient in directions to the novice on the subject of propa¬ 
gation, and this Record is an almost indispensable sup¬ 
plement to that work.... The “ Independent ” of May 2d 
contains a most remarkable article on this “Record.”— 

We do not call it criticism, out of respect to critics. The 
Independent has the reputation of being a religious 
paper. We occasionally react its Farmer’s Column — 
upon the principle that the deacon always read the the¬ 
ater bills, that he might keep posted as to what the devil 
was doing. After we have read the “ Farmer’s Column,” 
we are satisfied—just as Mrs. Squeer’s hoys didn’t want 
any breakfast after their brimstone and molasses— and 
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lnTT> DO desins to see what the rest of the paper may con¬ 
tain. The ludopeudcnt’s notice of the Record of llortl- 
cnlture is too long, or we would reproduce it, in order that 
our readers might see w hat stuff a “ religious ” paper can 
publish, and the nnmberof direct and iuferential—what- 
you-may-call-’cm«, tliut can be put into a column. Half of 
the article is devoted to showing that this is uota fit book 
for a farmer, and gives the Independent's views on far¬ 
mers’ books in general. Now, Mr. Fuller did not \vrite 
this book for fanners, but for horticulturists. If he did 
write a book for farmers, it would not bo of that charac¬ 
ter that would have to lie over a year, before ho could 
find a puUlisher so regardless of the goo<l of the commun¬ 
ity, as to publish it. Tho Independent says : “ Well, 
what do wo find within these pretty covers, costing $1.50 
of the farmer's hard earned money?” The price ” $1.00'’ 

Is within one-third of tho truth, which is pretty good for 
the Independent. Farther along in tho article wo get a 
clue to “what’s the matter.” Mr. Fuller, in his Record, 
gives a justly severe castigation to tho “Reviser” of 
Drldgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant Tho Independent 
says: “ As he has m.nde somo false statements in which 
our integrity is assailed, it is proper to explain the matter 
in tliis place.” We, for the first time, learn, that that book 
was revised by the Independent. We supposed It was 
done by a chap, who took it ns a job. Was it done by Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, tho “ responsildo man,” by Theodore 
Tilton, or some subordinate ? No clue is given in the 
article—tho editorial “ our” leaving ns quite in the dark. 
Wo read: “The publisher of Bridgeman’s Ganlener 
brought the wood cuts, ready made, to tlie reviser, before \ 
he commenced bis task; a portion of the illustrations ! 
were purchased by tho publisher of other publishers. | 
The reviser liad nothing to do with tho illustrations, only | 
to insert them ia jhclr proper places.” Now, here is a | 
direct statement, wldch must be either tme or false. The i 
publishers, Messrs. William Wood & Co., say, that they 
know nothing of the souree of at least 20 of the illustra¬ 
tions of Bridgeman’s Gardener. We believe Messrs. 
Wocxl tell Uie truth, but then the Independent is a “ re¬ 
ligious ” newspaper, and what does it tell ? Certain cuts 
which appear in Bridgeman’s book, were originally drawn 
and engraved for the AffHeuUurUt. We never sold, gave 
away, or loaned them to Messrs. Wood, who knew , 
nothing of them, until they saw them in the book, and 
these, certainly, were not the illustrations “ pnrclxased by | 
the publisher of other publishers.” We do not ivww how i 
these cuts transferred themselves from the engraving room j 
of tlie Aatiojlturift to the pages of Bridgeman’s book, j 
Tho Independent calls it “ purchasing;” other people have | 
a different name for it. Mr. Fuller’s statements in regartl 
to this book arc none too severe, except in tho fact that 
they are true, but this case would show that tho way to 
get abuse from the Independent is to tell the truth. The 
Independent may be gratified to learn, tliat the publishers 
of Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant, finding that its re¬ 
vision of that originally excellent and useful work has 
been quite as severely criticised by the horticultural and 
agricultural press, as it has been by Mr. Fuller, in his 
Record of Horticulture, have concluded to have the work 
done over again. Tho Indei)endent calls Mr. Fuller's 
book a book of “ slanders.” We have no name to apply 
to the paper that can so unfairly treat a valuable contri- 
bntlon to our hortlcultnral Uteratura.—But then what 
docs the Independent know about horticulture. 

Xhe Stale Sheep I'aii*. — The Third 
Annual Fair of the Sute Sheep Breeders’ and Wool 
Growers’ Association opened at Auburn, Wednesday, May 
8th, but, owing to a fierce north-cast storm, little was 
done nutll Thursday P. M. There were numerous entries 
of fine woolcd sheep of middle wools, and a few of fine 
wools. The storm was a severe trial to tho faith and 
patience of tho cxhlI)ltor8, and of the multitudes who 
were waiting for better weather, to see the flocks. 
Among the noticeable sheep at tho show, were Kil¬ 
patrick,” and “Blucher,” fine wools, owned by W. li. 
Sanford, of Vermont, the former valued at twelve thous¬ 
and dollars in gold, and the latter at ten thousand in cur¬ 
rency. Mr. Freeman, of Bemls Heights, had a “Dew 
Drop” glistening in one of tho pens. Mr. Lynch, of 
Monroe County, had a ram of “ Frank ” manners, with 
five other South Downs and lambs, very good animals. 
Tho ram was two years old, and weighed 260 lbs. J. 
Bowers, of the same county, showed good, fine woolcd 
sheep. J. D. Wing, of M’ashington, Dutchess County, 
showed the best lot of CoUwoldi wo have ever seen, 
three yearling rams, and three two year olds, “Ottawa 
n:icl “ Golden Fleece.” These very flne animals were 
recently imported from England, having been selected by 
Mr. Wing fnim the l)C8t flocks in the Cotswold district, 
wltliout regard to cost, with a view to establish a purely 
bre<l flock? This breed Is said to make grade wethers, 
that will weigh two hundred lbs., dressed. On Friday, 
there was a comparatively large attendance of spcctatore, 
and many of the finest sheep were sheared, and, on the 
whole, this fidr. though the weather was of the ugliest 


type, brought together many of the best breeders of the 

State, and will give a new impulse to this very import¬ 
ant branch of industry. We are indebted to lion. II. S. 
Randall, the President of tho Association, for numerous 
courtesies, which we are happy to acknowledge here. 

^’ationnl Trial of l»lows, liar- 
rowa, and CultivatorB.— This trial, announced in 
our last Issue, to come off at Utica, May 7th, under tho 
auspices of tho New York State Agricultural Society, 
was necessarily postponed for a few days, on account of 
the weather. Three days of incessant rain made plowing 
hopeless. We found the most of tho judges present, and 
a large number of competitors for the prizes, possessing 
their souls with exemplary patience. There had been 
thirty entries on the first day of tho show, and ample ar¬ 
rangements had been made by the Society to have the 
Implements subjected to the most thorough tests. In the 
character of the gentlemen, who h.ave consented to act as 
judges in this important trial, tho public have tho assur¬ 
ance, that, when a decision is reached, it will bo impartial 
and worthy of confidence. Eleven points arc submitted 
as tho tests of a good plow. 1. Pulverizing power. 2. 
Non liability to choke in stubble. 3. Lightness of draft, 
considered in connection with pulverizing power. 4. 
Ease of holdii||[. 6. Durability. C. Cheapness. 7. Ex¬ 
cellence of mechanical work. 8. Excellence of material. 
9. Thorough inversion and burial of weeds. 10. Even 
distribution of wear. 11. Regularity or trueness of turn¬ 
ing and carrying the ftirrow slice on sod.—To procure all 
the data, and accurately determine these points, will, 
necessarily. Involve a good deal of time and labor. We 
look forward to the decision as an important event in the 
history of agricultural improvement. 

Address of J. Alaitfoii Ooiild on re¬ 
tiring from the Presidency of the New-York State Agri¬ 
cultural Society.—We had the pleasure of listening to 
the address of the retiring President of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, and have since read it with re¬ 
newed satisfaction. It abounds in good common sense 
and valuable suggestions. The State would be richer by 
millions, if these hints could be heeded by our farmers. 


Household Recipes. 


Of late we have not given our usual number of recipes, 
though we have many in type. We present here an In¬ 
stalment of these, to let those who are so kind as to send 
them know, that their favors arc not unappreciated. 

"W eljster Citltc.—Take 1 cup butter, % cup 
molasses, cup sugar, 3 cups flour, 1 gill sweet miik, 1 
teaspoon saleratus, 2 eggs, add currants and citron, and 
spice, cloves and nutmeg.—Jfra. Z. p. a, New haven. Mo. 

Silver Cilice.—Take the whites of six eggs, 
two and one-half cups of flour, one and one-half cups of 
sugar, lialf cup of butter, two-thirds of a cup of cream or 
sweet milk, half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a 
little soda. 

Coi*M Cilice,—Three cups of com meal, one 
cup of wheat, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two teaspoon¬ 
fuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of salt. Mix well 
togejher; while dry, add one teaspoonfUl of soda, die. 
solved in warm water. Mix the whole to a thin batter 
with milk or water, and bake in a quick oven. 

j Tapiocn Tiitliliiig’,— ^Four tablespoonfuls 
j of tapioca, 1 quart milk, 4 eggs (leaving out the whites of 
I two for icing); sweeten to taste and flavor with vanilla, 
j Soak the tapioca over night in a litUe water, boil the milk 
j and pour over the tapioca ; when it is lukewarm, add the 
I sugar and eggs, well beaten. Bake about one hour; ice 
j it when cool.—Mirs. 11. II. McL. 

j Ilrown Ilrcml —By Mrs. Evans.—3 small 
: pints of cornmeal, 3 small pints of bran flour, 1 pint of 
molasses, 1 tea spoonful of salt, 1 tea spoonful of salera¬ 
tus, 1 quart of milk, pour into a three quart bucket with 
tight fitting lid, which has been well greased, and set it 
into a pot of boiling water, and boil four hours. 

CJiiig’oi* —One cup of molasses, one 

of sugar, one of shortening, one egg, one tablespoonftil 
of ginger, one of vinegar, one teaspoonful of saleratus. 

]Vlola.s««es Coolcies.—One cup of molasses, 
naif cup of butter, half cup of water, four eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one of ginger. 


TIic Itliodc iMliind Iforlicailtiiral 

Society.— This Society will hold its 2.3d Summer Exhi¬ 
bition at Providence, on June 2Cth and 27th. The list of 
premiums is evidently prepared with great care, and the 
amounts are liberal. The President, Hon. Jas. Y. Smith, 
offers several liberal premiums, among which are two for 
children. But few persons outside of Rhode Island know 
how wide-awake its people are in horticultural matters, 
and while we remind all Rhode Island readers, and those 
ia the adjacent “suburbs” of Massachusetts and Con¬ 
necticut, of this exhibition, we take the privilege of one 
of the “ fathers ” of the society, to invite horticulturists j 
from elsewhere to visit the exhibition, and be astonished 
at what little Rhody can do in the way of fruits, etc. 

Ilorticiiltiiral in Qiieons 

Co.— For once, the Queens Co.,N.Y., people have allowed 
ns to know that they intend to hold a show, and we take 
pleasure in making the announcement, as we should have 
done many times before, had they given ns the data. The 
Agricultural Society will hold a Horticultural show on 
June 2l8t, at Mineola, on the L. I. R. R. The Society | 
has remarkably flue grounds, ofl'ers a large list of pre- | 
minms, and several special premiums, by gentlemen ia- i 
terested in horticultural matters, are announced. 

Catalos'ucs. — Our acknowledgments of 
these have been crowded out from month to month, until 
the list ia too long for us to give it room. We could not 
publish some, and leave out others. We thank those 
who have sent us these documents, and shall accredit 
them all in tho next year of our .^nuals. We may ns 
well say here, that we wish to give in our Annuals tho 
name of every dealer in implements, plants, seeds, and 
the like. Those who send catalogues or cards will be re¬ 
corded. Those who do not take pains to make themselves 
known, must not complain. 

Aiaerican Wliort-liorn Hcrd-Boolf. 

—Hon. Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, Erie Co., N. Y., 
informs us that he is now at work upon the 8th Volume 
of this publication. He expects to put it to press soon, 
and will receive pedigrees for insertion during the pres¬ 
ent month. Every breeder of pure Short-hoi-us should 
see to it at once, tliat all his stock worthy of use as breed- 
ino- animals, have their pedigrees recorded. It adds es¬ 
sentially to their value and to that of their progeny. Tho 
seventh volume contained upwards of 3,500 approved 
pedigrees, and the present volume is likely to exceed its 
predecessor. Breeders of Short-horns in the United 
States and British possessions should send to Mr. Allen, 
for Circular, with terms, etc. 


I.ciiioii Ifiiitter lor Tarts.— “AM. 11.” 
One pound pulverized white sugar, whites of six eggs 
and yolks of two, three lemons, including grated rind and 
juice. Cook twenty minutes over a slow fire, stirring all 
the while. 


Coolt^iiig; Cauliflower.—“ D. W.” This 
la very much improved by being boiled in a large quantity 
ol water. Some add a little grated nutmeg to the dravm 
butter, and use only cider vinegar. 


l»iclfling: Ile<“f and Tongues.— Caro¬ 
lus. Rub tho beef hams slightly with fine salt, and let 
them l;>y 21 hours then cover with the following cold 
pickle ; For hundred pounds of meat, 6 gallons of soft 
water, C lbs. flne salt, 1*4 ounces of saleratus, 3 ounces 
saltpetre, and 114 lbs. of sugar. Beef for drying to bo 
left In this brine for 9 days, tongues 3 weeks. This is the 
Burlington recipe. 


Tomato Vinegar.—" C. II. P.” No great 
skill is required to make the article. Express the juice, 
and put in any clean vessel exposed to the air in a warm 
place and it will soon become vinegar. It will make a 
stronger vinegar if molasses is added to the juice 


To Trescri'c Tars. —"Wrap them in paper 
of several thicknesses or in cotton cloth, early in the 
epi’int;, before tho moth miller begins to fly. It is only 
necessary so to secure them that no moth can get access 
to them. A tiffhi box. with paper pasted on where the 
lid covers it, Is equally effective. 

To Remove Tea Stains from Talilc 
Clotli.—“ Nannie.” Lay the cloth in an earthen crock, 
or porcelain kettle, and cover with clean, cold, soft water. 
Put the kettle on the back of the stove, where it will heat 
slowly to a scald. After an hour or more lift out your 
cloth and wash with soap in tho usual manner. 


rrot -Inicc in Rutter.— M. Alden. 

! sometimes added to butter to give it color, but 
:d on oats and clover hay ought to make butter of 
□lor without it. The juice will not improve the 
g qualities of the butter, unless fed to the cows. 
Ht Kind of Cncnmliers for Tick- 
—“R F. G.” Wo have never been able to detect 
ference in the flavor of cucumbers after tliey were 
I They are mainly a sponge to hold vinegar, and 
,t kind is the most fruitful. The White Spine is 
aou-h but in the pickle districts they raise their 
ed and improve them by selecting the fruit of the 
r fourth blossom from the root. This whole sub- 
,s thoroughly discussed by Timothy Bunker, Esq., 
for 1805 and 18CC, which sec. 
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Farm Fences. 


Every man needs some fences upon liis farm ; 
a permanent one surrounding liis garden, at 
least, and movable ones, or hurdles, for confin¬ 
ing stock, or for forming lanes where animals 
are to be driven near to tempting crops. 

Tha preservation of the tiniber in fence making 
is a great desideratum to all who build fences. 
We believe no cheaper, or more effectual, way 
can be pursued than the plan recommended 
after numerous, carefully conducted experiments 
by different persons, of painting the slats, and 
soaking the posts in hot coal tar, and, after allow¬ 
ing all to drip off that will do so in a few min¬ 
utes, to thoroughly sand the timber, and let 



Fig. 1.— PICKET PEKCE. Fig. 2. 


it get so dry, before using, that hammering will 
not jar it off. It is best to have a few slats un¬ 
painted, to be used if necessary to saw an}'-, and 
these might be painted subsequently. The la¬ 
bor of protecting thus both the above-ground 
and the underground parts of the fence, is so 
considerable, that only the bottoms of the posts 
and underground sills of gates are usually thus 
protected. It is, however, very important that 
those parts of the posts, slats and pickets, which 
come in contact, should be coated ivith coal 
tar, so that water shall not find in these spots 
an opportunity to soak and rot the wood. 

Picket Fence.— G. J. Greene, of Hudson, 
H. Y., writes: “ I like picket fences for these 
reasons; they do not take much lumber; they 
make a closer fence, especially at the bottom ; 
they are easier kept in repair; and cattle will 
not so readily interfere with, or break them down, 
as other kinds of fence; a steer that thinks noth¬ 
ing of jumping over a rail fence five feet high, 
can scarcely be driven over a picket fence four 
feet high. Fig. 1 represents 
a section of picket fence. 

I herewith send you a rough 
sketch of a fence, which, I 
think,has some good points. 

As the posts are the foun¬ 
dation of the fence, I have 
given them more attention 
than the rest. No good 
posts should be split; if the 
limber is large, it should be 
sawed, 4x5 inches square at the bottom, and 
3x4 inches at the top. They are neater, more 
readily used, and make a better fence. If the 
tiniber is six or seven inches in diameter, I 
would saw them through, as represented in fig. 
3, making two good posts, each with a 
straight side, out of timber which 
would otherwise have made but one. 

I set posts thirty-two inches deep; 
three feet would be better. Half the 
ills that a fence is heir to, arise from 
the posts not being set deep enough. 
3 represents a post as I would like 
Near the bottom, two notches are 



Fig.4. 


Figure 
to set it. 

cut in the opposite sides; after the post is placed 
in the hole, and the dirt filled in to the notches, 
two short pieces of board, or stones, are placed 
in the notches against the posts, and the tops of 
them are crowded or pounded into the solid 


earth with a rammer, as shown; the hole is then 
filled up. The post will not be thrown up by 
frost, will not readily sag over, and if the part 
which enters the ground be thoroughly coated 
with coal tar and sand, as described on page 



94 of the American Agriculturist for 1866, I be¬ 
lieve there will be no occasion to replace it 
during the present century. 

Fig. 4 represents a board sawed into pickets. 
Boards ten inches in width, and twelve feet long 
will make tweHe pickets, three inches wide 
at the bottom and two inches at the top. 

The bottom bars may be let into the posts or 
nailed upon them, and the top bars either nailed 
upon the tops of the posts, which should be 
sawed off even, or they may be nailed upon 
the sides of the posts. A strip half an inch thick, 
and two inches wide, nailed, as a batten, over 
the pickets at the top and bottom bars, -will pre¬ 
vent their being knocked off, and will add much 
to the appearance, and but little to the cost.” 

Boakd Fence. —A. A. Gauer, Albion, Iowa, 
sends the description of a fence common there. 



Fig. G. —rORTAELE FENCE. 

and a neat looking one for a fence of such 
simple construction, (Fig. 5). It is made of 
boards. The lower rail is six inches wide, the 
other two horizontal rails, five inches, and the 
two that cross, three or four inches wide. This 
is a simple and attractive variation of a [rlain 
board fence, and requires but little lumber. 
Posts 3 X 4 at the top, and 4x4 at tiie buts, 
would be abundantly strong if well set, and pro¬ 
tected from rotting by paint or coal tar. Bat¬ 
tens over the strips at the posts W'ould add both 
to the looks and durability. 

Portable Fence or Hurdle.— Contributed 
by H. A. Hawkins, Vinden, Ill.—I inclose a 
sketch of a portable fence, which is a favorite 
hereabouts. There are two uprights of hard wood 
to each length, and upon them the horizontal 
strips, of any light, durable lumber, are nailed, 
and braced by a diagonal brace strip. The ends 
of the uprights are rounded so as to enter two- 
inch, round holes in a cap or yoke. By these 
caps the lengths are united, and the fence is kept 
upright and firm by being placed zigzag or 
Avorm-fence fashion. [Figure 6 represents what 
might be a modification of this fence, one 
and a quarter, or one and a half, inch soft 
wood boards being used as posts, and the rails 
morticed and pinned into them. It was made 
to illustrate the fence described, and the dis- 
crep.ancy was unnoticed at first. However, 
this idea may be of account to some one.] 


Flour at Twenty Dollars a Barrel.— 
Flour at twenty dollars a barrel argues the 
need of more wheat growers. Probably no 
man anticipated, twenty years ago, that Califor¬ 


nia Avould be shipping wheat to New York, 
and that grain would form part of the 'Western 
freight of boats on the Erie Canal. Yet such 
are the facts. The land that received so largely 
of our products during the early days of the 
gold fei'er is norv returning them in kind, and 
the good people of interior New York are eat¬ 
ing bread made of California flour ! All bread 
stuffs are unusually high, and yet we have un¬ 
told millions of acres in the sea-board Slates, 
that are lying idle, or, at least, producing a scanty 
crop of grass, for Avant of willing hands to till 
them. And if we look at the West, Avhole 
townships and counties are Availing for the com¬ 
ing settlers, to turn up the virgin soil, and put 
in the seed. Why should not the multitudes at 
the East, struggling for a bare living, take pos¬ 
session of these acres, erect their cottages, and 
live independently upon the prairies ? They 
Avould soon support their families in comfort, 
and keep wheat, henceforth, at living prices. 

A Remedy for Strikes. ^ 


These endeavors of mechanics to force capi¬ 
talists to pay them higher A\mge3 are becoming 
Amry common in our cities and villages. These 
efforts are about as rational as to force the sun 
to give more heat,—the clouds to give more 
rain. The rain generally falls because it cannot 
help it, and wages come doAvn for the same 
reason. If there is great competition in the 
manufacturer’s business, he is forced to sell his 
products at a less price, he makes less profits 
and must reduce the price of labor or stop his 
business. As a rule, capital gives what it can 
afford for labor. If there is great demand for 
woolen goods, there is great demand for hands 
to make them, and the manufacturer will giim 
Avages enough to induce hands to Avork. Multi¬ 
tudes rush into the business and it is soon over¬ 
done. Wages are reduced by manufacturers, 
and the operatives strike to resist the fall, or to 
secure higher Avages. This is the cause gener¬ 
ally of strikes in all the trades. They are greatly 
OA’-er-done. Too many people are croAvding into 
them for a livelihood, under the mistaken idea 
that it is easier and more respectable to live in a 
city or village, than to live in the country and 
till the soil. Almost all business pursuits in the 
city suffer from this cause. 

Political economists will differ somewhat 
about the remedy for these strikes. Near all 
agree that their tendency is evil, inflicting upon 
the mechanic great loss of time, and prejudicing 
the employer against his hands, by attempting 
to force him to give wages that his business will 
not justify. Some advise mechanics to associ¬ 
ated effort, and thus become their own employ¬ 
ers. But this is no remedy in a business that is 
already overdone. In some kinds of business 
it may be a help. But the real ditSculty that 
underlies these strikes is the over-stocking of all 
mechanical pursuits. The farm is deserted for 
the Avork-shop, and the artisan suffers. Rents 
are made high by the multitudes that crowd 
into the city to compete for dwellings, and food 
is made dear by the desertion of the farm. The 
remedy is found in a return to the tilling of the 
soil, Avhere rents and food are cheap, and labor 
is Avell rewarded. There is no danger that this 
business will ever be over-croAvded. We could 
spare thousands of our Avorking population Avith 
mutual advantage to the city and the country. 
There are some Avho will always cling to cities, 
no matter in Avhat poverty they ma}’- live, but 
many others would be glad of a rural life, 
could they only find means of transportation. 
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The Black Snake— ■tciinion conutncior.) 


The Black Snake ie the largest of our com- 
mv)n snake.', though there are stories of other 
species occasionally ccpialliug its largest size, 
and from its active 
habits and fondness 
for cultivated laud, 
it is well known to 
farmers and far¬ 
mers’ boys. It is 
peiiectly harmles.s, 
yet has siuii a 
threatening w.ny of 
resenting an attack, 
and BO often turns 
and gives chase to 
u fleeing enemy, 
that it is regarded 
not only as an ene¬ 
my, but often witli 
a sort of terror. It 
will never stand to 
fight, but gets away 
marvelously quick 
after the first blow 
is dealt, unless it be 
effectually detained. 

This snake is 4 to 
6 feet long, the tail 
being about one- 
fifth. The head is 
■mail, the teeth nu¬ 
merous, and all 
about of a size. It 
has no fangs and 


out tlie northern and middle States, e.xtending 
into Oldo and probably furtlier westward. The 
back is thick; head and tail short, and eyes 
small. It is of a greyish ash color, “with a 
dorsal scries c.f upwards of fifty transverse. 


IIL.VCK SSAKE 


no venom. 


The scales 

of the back are diamond shaped. Its color is 
bluish black above, light slate color beneath; 
chin and throat white. The young are speckled, 
black and white above. The snake lives upon 
toads, frogs, lizards, small birds, and eggs of 
birds,—for which it climbs trees of considerable 
bight,—mice and their young, as also the young 
of larger quadrupeds when it can get them. It 
does little liarm in 
the hay and grain 
fields, for if cut open, 
its belly will be 
often found to con¬ 
tain several mice. 

Still it probably 
does not discrimi¬ 
nate well between 
shrews and mice, 
and the former are 
voracious insect cat¬ 
ers. It destroys also 
many toads which 
are among our best 
fricnd3,and it would 
be hard to tell how 
many birds, includ¬ 
ing young and eggs, 
a single black snake 
annually destroys. 

Un the whole, then, 
it is an enemy, and 
though innocent of 
ability to harm man, 

It is hardly worth 
while to attempt to 
conquer our re¬ 
pugnance to “ the 
form of the ser¬ 
pent,” and save the lives of these animals when 
we can, on account of any good they may do us. 

The Milk Snake ou Chicken Snake.— 
This beautiful serpent (Ophibolus eximius) is 
the familiar representative of its genus through¬ 


(^littscaniun const ridor.) 

I elliptical, chocolate blotches, and with two other 
, alternating series ou each side.” The length is 
1 from two feet to three and a half. It is very fam¬ 
iliar in its habits, being frequently found about 
j the foundations of barns and cow stables, spring 
! houses, etc. Iis food is such small birds and 
' animals as it can overpower, and it is said 
, to be very fond of milk. The idea that it will 
milk a cow is as absurd as the one, so universal 


Mii.K on ciiiCKE^^ s^■AKE. —{Opliiholus eximins.) 


GUEEN THEE FROG. 


sqirkee tree-toad. 
in Europe, that a bird much resembling our 
Whip-poor-will sucks goats. The Milk-Snako 
is entirely harmless, but shares with its kindred 
the aversion with which these graceful and beau¬ 
tiful creatures are almost universally regarded. 


The Garden Toad—and Tree Frogs. 

The Batrachians are cold-blooded reptiles, 
destitute of scales; their young are usually 
liatched iu an immature condition from eggs laid 
in the water, and 
undergo several 
changes before be¬ 
coming perfected 
animals. To this 
class belong Toads, 
Frogs, Ti'ce-toads, 
etc., wliicli fall un¬ 
der the subdivision 
of tailless batrachi¬ 
ans. We present a 
representation of 
the commonGarden 
Toad, {Bvfo Ameri- 
cam(s), of the Green 
Tree-ftog of the 
South, {Ilyla viri- 
dis,) and of the 
Squirrel Tree-toad, 
{Uyla squirrella,) 
also of the South, 
but found occa¬ 
sionally in the Mid¬ 
dle States. There 
is something about 
toads, even tree- 
toads, which excites 
disgust, and they 
have been almost 
universally despised 
and persecuted. The fact is, they are among 
the most faithful friends of the gardener and 
orcliardist. Living upon insects, they do much 
towards reducing the number of those that at¬ 
tack cultivated plants, and should be carefully 
preserved in gardens, and shielded from harm. 
The common toad is covered with warts from 
which, and especially from two large glands be¬ 
hind the head on each side, an acrid fluid exudes, 
which, while it 
causes smarting to 
tender skin, and 
makes a dog drop 
the toad and often 
froth at the mouth, 
and appear in great 
distress, is really 
harmless, neither 
producing warts 
nor other evil. If 
the toad has a jep'el 
in its head, as it 
was once believed 
to have, that jewel 
i.s its tongue, for by 
it, darting it out to 
a considerable dis¬ 
tance, it draws the 
unsuspecting flies 
and beetles into its 
mouth. This mo¬ 
tion of the tongue 
is so rapid that it 
can scarcely be fol¬ 
lowed by the eye. 
Toads lay their eggs 
in the spring, in 
shallow pools, and 
while thus engaged, 
their note-a prolonged trill-may be heard both 
day and night. The eggs are enclosed m jelly, 
which holds them iu clusters, and protects 
them from fish, and the young, when hatched, 
are the little dark-colored tadpoles or poiii- 
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wogs with which Avc arc all so familiar. These, 
as we all know', have, at first, tails, but no legs, 
then hind-legs, then fore-legs, then the tail is 
absorbed, and the little toads come up from the 
w'ater, often in great numbers. Tree-toads and 
frogs undergo the same transformations. The 
common northern tree-toad, {Ilyla versicolor,) 
lives chiefly in open woods upon decayed mossy 
trees, tlie color of whicli it closely resembles. 
Tiie ends of its toes are flattened into roundish 
disks, Avith Avhich, partly by means of the pres¬ 
sure of the air, but chiefly by a sticky secretion, 
it is able to walk upon the under sides of smooth 
substances. All these animals are not properly 
amphibious, but live in comfort only in a moist 
atmosphere, resorting to the water only at breed¬ 
ing time. On moist days and evenings they are 
most active, and the tree-toads are especially 
noisy wdien a rain storm is approaching. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 43. 


In inaklng out my income tax, the Assessor 
demurred to the large sum I had expended for 
labor. He is himself a farmer and “ could not 
understand,” he said, “ how so much money 
could be spent.” 

“ I have not spent quite $8 an acre, and if I 
could have afforded it, and could have got the 
right kind of men, and could have bestowed the 
necessary supervision, I would have spent double 
the amount.” 

“ Well,” he reiflied, “I can’t allow it, I never 
heard of such a case. Mr. Black sold $3,600 
from his farm last year, and only deducts $300 
for hired help.” 

“How large a farm has he?” 

“ One hundred acres.” 

“His own labor and that of his children 
Avould be Avorth at least $500 in addition to the 
$300; and this brings it up to my figures, or $8 
an acre. This farm is jrrobably the most fixyor- 
able one for your purpose that you can select. 
The small farmers, taking their OAvn time into 
account, really employ more labor than the 
large farmers—and this is one reason Avhy their 
farms are more productive. I confess, howmver, 
that I am unable to see -how a man can, on a 
farm of 100 acres, get such large returns, and 
expend only $300 for hired help,” 

“ He has a splendid wheat farm. Hot an acre 
of it that is not naturally underdrained. He 
groAVS large crops of clover and plows them in 
for wheat, and this is better than guano or phos¬ 
phates. You can spend all the money you like 
on your farm, and never make it as good as his.” 

“That maybe, but I think I have a legal 
right to spend it, and if I do spend it, I do not 
see Avhy you should not allow it. Everybody 
can not have the best farms. . Some of us must 
take the poor ones, or let them remain untilled 
and unproductive. And the man Avho takes a 
run down farm, and endeavors to bring it up, 
injures no one but himself; and it is hardly fair 
to tax him for every little improvement that he 
makes, oi subject him to I'idicule and abuse.” 

In my case they do both. If I get out a few 
evergreens and ornamental shrubs around the 
house, and raise grass and a few floAvers under the 
dining-room windoAV, instead of potatoes and 
cabbage, they call it fancy farming and a great 
Avaste of land, and yet at the same time put an 
additional thousand dollars tax on the farm. 

It Avould seem as though the farmers them¬ 
selves, the local Assessors, Railroad Companies, 
and the Government itself, Avere all opposed to 
improved agriculture. Last year I ordered a 
ton of laAV-bone phosphate from Philadelphia, 


and the Erie Railroad Company charged me 
$33 for freight I I do not know, but I presume 
they Avould have carried a ton of Avhiskey or 
tobacco for half the money. Of all improve¬ 
ments most needed in American agriculture, un¬ 
derdraining confessedly stands at the head, and 
yet it is this very improvement that the Govern¬ 
ment specially singles out as one Avhich cannot 
be deducted from the Income tax. According 
to John Johnston’s experience, he sometimes 
got the whole of his money back in one year, 
and always in two, and it Avould certainly be 
Avise in the Government to encourage the pi’ac- 
tice of underdraining, by allowing money so 
expended to be deducted in making the returns 
of income. If a farmer spends $1000 in under¬ 
draining, and i\\Q profits, as Mr. Johnston states, 
are $500 a year, the Government in ten years 
Avould get $350 in additional tax. If put into 
Five-Twenties, the Government Avould get $50 
the first year ancT that would be all. 

One AAmuld think that Avhen wheat brings $3.35 
a bushel, people would begin to realize the im- 
lAortance of fostering agricultural improvement, 
and stimulating production. In England, ma¬ 
nures are allowed to be transported free of toll, 
and many of the landlords pay for all the tiles 
that their tenants will lay in underdrains. And 
even in Canada, agricultural papers are alloAved 
to go through the mails free of postage. 

But a truce to fault-finding. The man Avho has 
once commenced to underdrain, will stick to it, 
tax or no tax. I have been laying some brush 
drains this spring, in low, mucky land, where 
I thought tiles would fill up. Mr. Messenger, 
of Long Island, Avho drained a tAventy-acre 
SAvampten years agoAvith brush drains, informs 
me that the drains still Avork to perfection; and 
a correspondent of the Irish Farmers’ Gazette 
says he has some brush drains still effective on 
his farm that AA'ere laid forty three years ago. 
The Avay to lay them is to secure the outlet Avith 
stones, or in other Avords, to lay a foot or tAvo 
of the drain Avith stones, Avhere it discharges into 
the main ditch. Lay the brush on the stones 
Avith the but ends extended up the drain. Keep 
on in this way, extending the brush txvo or three 
inches each time, so that the thick stems Avill 
be on the bottom of the drain, and the bushy 
branches will rest on the top of the others. 
Trample them in firm until they are lower than 
the ploAV reaches, and then cover them Avith soil. 

Ditching on low, mucky land, is very pleas¬ 
ant Avork. There are, as the men expressed it, 

“ not stones enough to clean the spades,” and it 
is easy w'ork to dig a rod in an hour, 2k feet 
deep. One man dug seven rods in an afternoon, 
and finished it all ready for the brush. In my 
case, I am troubled to get a good fixll, and I 
make it a rule to have the drains cut so that the 
Avater Avill folloAV the ditches up into the land 
to be drained. Where brush is used, there may 
be tAvo or three inches of Avater in the bottom 
of the drains, AA’ithout damage. Being cut deep¬ 
er than is necessary, any loose soil that may 
Avork through the brush can settle on the bot¬ 
tom, and still leave fall for the AA'ater. In the 
spring and fall I expect the Avater Avill set back 
occasionally in the open ditches higher than the 
drains are laid, but as it passes off, I think the 
drams Avill work again. In fact, there are cases 
Where underdrains laid three feet deep discharge 
into a Avater course dammed up, so that the Ava¬ 
ter is tAvo feet above the tiles, and yet the land 
is effectively drained. Of course, in this case 
t le water-line ” Avould be only a foot beloAV 
the surface, but the Avater for tAvo feet beloAV 
that, until it reached the tiles, Avould be con¬ 


stantly changing, and tliis is said to be just as 
good as if all the Avater Avas removed. It is 
stagnant \vater that is injurious. In a dry sea¬ 
son, Avhen the surface soil absorbed the Avatcr 
from beloAV, the Avater from the main ditch 
Avould floAv up the tiles into the land, and in 
rainy weather, when the “Avater-line ” in the 
land became higher than the AA'ater in the ditch, 
the tiles Avould discharge. In either case, stag¬ 
nation Avould be avoided. Of course, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the main ditch should be 
kept clean, down to the tiles. If stopped up 
AAith dirt, theyAA'ill be useless. There are thous¬ 
ands of acres of such land, uoav producing notii- 
ing but rushes and coarse grass, which, if lliey 
could be drained in this way, w'ould make the 
most productive meadoAvs. And it Avill pay. 
Take my OAvn case. There is a stream running 
through the south part of the farm, Avhich, at 
high water, is fifteen or tAventy feet Avide, and 
four or five feet deep. In the summer season it 
is not over a foot deep. Hoaa', even supposing 
the land to be not over a foot higher than the 
surface of the brook at higlx Avater, there is still 
a chance for drainage. Mark out the ditches in 
the spring or fall during higli Avater, when j’ou 
can see the lowest land, and the next summer 
cut a main ditch through the land, nearly or 
quite as deep as the natural stream. Cut it, in 
fact, so that the Avater Avill folloAV you, unless 
you find, as you probably Avill, that you have 
more fall than is needed. Let this ditch be six 
feet Avide at the top, and txvo feet or so at the 
bottom. SoAV grass seed at once, on the sides, to 
prevent the soil from Avashing in. Then cut 
3 mur brush drains at right angles to this main 
ditch, 2k feet to 3 feet deep, through the lowest 
parts of the laud, and I feel confident that the 
water will find its Avay into the brook, and the 
land, from being little else than a sAvamp, Avill 
become the most productiA’e meadoAv on tlie 
farm. It may be necessaiy, and probably will 
be, to scour out the main ditch every summer, 
so as to keep it free doAvn to the drains, but the 
expense Avill be little compared to the advan¬ 
tages. The water Avill set back Avhen Ave have 
a flood, as it does noAAq but instead of remain¬ 
ing on the land until the middle of summer, it 
Avill pass off rapidly, as the water in the brook 
declines, and even in the meantime there Avill 
be a constant change of Avater in the soil, and 
thus Ave shall get rid of the injurious effects of 
stagnation, and the exclusion of atmospheric aii-. 

The expense of draining forty or fifty acres 
of such land is little, as compared Avith the ex¬ 
pense of draining the like extent of rolling up¬ 
land, the knolls of which, in this section, are 
usually full of large stones. And then, Avhat a 
grand chance there is to irrigate ! Much of this 
loAV land can be irrigated at a very trifling cost. 
And those Avho have never Avitnessed its effects, 
Avill be astonished at the immense crops of grass 
that can bo produced by irrigation. But of 
coui'se, you must drain before j'ou can irrigate. 

In other Avords, you must get rid of stagnant 
water. You can not well have too much water 
early in the spring, provided it is constantly 
moving over the land. Irrigating may be done 
in a very simple manner. Dam up the Avater 
in the brook until it Avill overfloAV the banks. 
This Avill shoAV you the level. Then cut a shal- 
loAV ditch into the land, as high up as the Avater 
Avill follow you and overfloAA', if dammed up. 

It should, hoAvever, be deep enough to convey 
the water to a more distant part of the land, 
and sub-conduits should be cut to distribute the 
Avater on all parts of the field that are Ioav 
enough. A little experience Avill soon enable 
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any one to do this in a simple manner. The 
water itself is tl»e best teacher. Only commence^ 
and you will soon have a system of ditches that 
will distribute the water all over the land. 

^ Floating up,” as it is called, was practiced 
in England many years ago with considerable 
advantage, but it was found that irrigation pro¬ 
duced much better results, and the former prac¬ 
tice has l)ccn pretty much abandoned. “ Float¬ 
ing up” is simply damming up a stream till the 
water overflows on the land. The water is 
allowed to remain on the field only four or five 
daj's, as a longer period makes the grass coarse. 
The weir is then raised, and the water allowed 
to flow off. There are places where this practice 
can be adopted with advantage, but irrigation 
is much better. "What is meant by iriigation is 
conveying the water in a main ditch along the 
liighest |>ortion of the meadow, and then dis¬ 
tributing it in small gutterson the land below, in 
such a way that the water will run all over the 
grass, half an inch or so deep, being careful that 
it never settles in pools or becomes stagnant. 
The more rapidly the water passes off, provided 
it does not wash away the soil, the better. Of : 
course there are a great many little details to 
be attended to, but when the gencnil principles 
are understtxKl, the details of the system will 
easily be carried out by any iuLcUigent farmer. 

Mr. Howard, in his lecture on Things in 
America, says: “ The grass of America has 
nowhere the splendid, rich green of our English 
pastures. Wliethcr tins arises wholly from the 
climate, I have some doubt. I think want of 
care in preparing the land, selection of seed and 
Bnl)sequeMt stocking have something to do with 
the miserable condition and appearance of 
American pastures.” I think he is right. If 
we took as much pains with our meadows, as 
the)' do in England, we should raise as large 
crops. I am astonished at the effect a little tojv 
dressing has on meadows. Even a little soil 
alone, spread on the grass, will impart a rich, 
green color. I suppose it acts as a mulch. Our 
clover is frequently Mtfr than it is in England, 
and our permanent meadows are brown be¬ 
cause they are permanently neglected. 

Tlie main difflcully in all our agricultural im¬ 
provements is the high price of labor. And yet, 
compared with the cost of living, the men do 
not get e.xorbitant wages. The trouble is, that 
we do not provide steady employment. "We 
hire c.xtni help by the day, and pay high wages. 
But the men are out of employ one third of the 
time, and it consequently follow.s, that a man 
who gets $1.50 a day and loses one third of his 
time, receives no more in a week than the man 
who has steady employment at $1.00 a day. 
One works four days at $1.50 for each day, 
and the other six days at $1.00 per day. 

This spring, work was rather slack, and I em¬ 
ployed several men at $1.00 a day. As they 
board themselves, I thought this cheap, and 
made a point to furnish them steady work. 
Ljist Saturday night they told me that they could 
work no longer at this price, that every one else 
w:is paying $1.25. I agreed to pay it. On 
Monday it commenced to rain, and at noon they 
asked me what they should do. I told them they 
c/vuld keep on spreading manure. “ But it rains 
too hard.” “ I am sorry for it,” I replied. “ but 
I cannot help it; I have no in-door work I can 
afford to do at $1.25 a day.” Tl.e consequence 
wa.s, they had to go home. They lost another 
day during the week. And the result is that to¬ 
night, (Saturday, April 27.), instead of paying 
them $d.00, I only paid tlicm $5.21. Tlicy got 


less money, and I lose a day and three quarters 
work. I had plenty to do, and this loss of time 
is an injury to me, and no advantage to them. 
There is so much Avork to be done in this coun¬ 
try, and so few, comparatively, to do it, that we 
can, as a community, ill afford to waste time. But 
as long as farmers continue to pay such high 
rates for occasional day-work, the men dislike 
to engage by the month at fair Avages. I am 
satisfied that this is one of the greatest evils of 
our present American system of farming. 

I have lost another horse. He was old and 
not A’cry valuable, and had he seen fit to have 
departed last fall, I should not have regretted it 
so very much. But having given him plenty of 
hay and grain all Avinter, and not demanded 
much labor in return, it is very unkind in him 
to give me the slip just as the busy season is 
coming on. Yesterday he Avas plow'ing in a 
three horse team, and Avas apparently Avell Avhen 
he came home. The man w’atered him before 
putting him in the stall, (a bad practice), and in 
half an hour he Avas taken Avith violent pains, 
: and only lived till 3 o’clock in the morning. I 
am having him skinned and opened, to see if we 
can ascertain AV'hat Avas the trouble. I acted on 
the supposition that it Avas a severe attack of 
spasnuKlic colic, and gave him injections of 
AA'arm Avater and soap, Avith a dose of laudanum 
and ether, tAVO table-spoonfuls each, in a pint of 
Avater. I repeated every two hours, Avith an 
ounce of ether in the interim. I find this al¬ 
most invariably a cure for colic. It seemed 
to relieve “ Old Dick,” but did not cure him. 


Abortion in Cows. 


In inquiring into the causes of this scourge, 
for such it really is, in some sections of the coun¬ 
try, it is very important to take note of such 
considerations as are presented hereAvith by our 
correspondent, as AA'ell as to consider that there 
is such strong nervous sympathy among coaa^s, 
(though, perliaps, it is a peculiar influence, due 
to odor or something of that kind), that Avhen 
one cow in a herd “ slinks ” her calf, one or 
tAVO others are very apt to do the ^ame. This 
subject is attracting the attention of distinguish¬ 
ed physiologists, and of our State Agricultural 
Societies and Boards of Agriculture, so that 
Ave hope some light may be throAvn upon the 
hidden cause, or causes, of so much trouble. 
)Ve Avould be very glad of facts Avhich Avill help 
to a better knoAvledge. “ M. A. C.,” in the arti¬ 
cle Avhich folloAA’S, though “only a AA'oman, as 
she says, Avrites forcible common sense in a Avay 
to surprise those, if any there be, Avho hold 
Avoman in as light e.stcem as some of them seem 
to hold themselves. 

“ I see you say that Abortion in coavs, and 
Ilog-cholera are on the increase. I am ‘ only a 
woman; and as a matter of course, Avomen are 
not entitled to much consideration, but I have 
been living on a farm from childhood, and haAC 
seen more or less of the diseases common to 
the coAV family. My father fanned foi thiity 
years, and kept from eight to twenty coavs. All 
that time, he superintended his affairs himself, 
and but tAVO coavs and one steer died in all those 
years. One cow and a steer died from the effects 
of eating too much clover. In the last lAventy 
years, since I have been large enough to know 
anything about a coav, Ave have had but two 
COAVS slink their calves, and these catastrophes 
were both caused by the unruly horn of a ma¬ 
licious COAV belonging to the herd; they Avere 
both young coavs, and neither of them Avcreevei 
unfortunate again, although retained until they 


were old cows, and I think if those gentlemen 
Avho have so much trouble Avith their coavs, Avill 
keep a sharp look out, they Avill find, as I have, 
that a lieaA'y boot or brogan on the foot of some 
ill-tempered hireling, or tlie horn of some un¬ 
ruly member of the herd ‘planted’ in the side 
of their coavs, is the cause of a great amount of 
the disappointments and trouble they experience. 
Of course I Avould not say that such is the cause 
in all cases, but it is in a great many. One of 
my neighbors Avas all the time complaining of 
his COAVS in the same Avay, and could not imag¬ 
ine what Avas the matter. I happened to pass 
his stable one day, and saAV a German he had 
hired, kick a cow' unmercifully, for no reason but 
that she Avas afraid him, and Avhen he came into 
the stable she jumped around and set her foot on 
his toes. As a matter of course that Avas not the 
first kicking she had received. All the cows in 
the stable Avere in a continuous uproar, Avhen 
this man Avas about. I thought I had found the 
secret of at least one stable besides my own.” 


New Manner of Dissolving Bones for 
Farming Purposes. 


We have received the folloAving translation of 
an article by Prof. Ilienkoff, Moscoav, Russia, 
from a friend in Washington. The process is 
not altogether new, but as the success of such 
operations depends often upon minute details, 
Ave are glad to publish it. Prof. I. says: “It 
was a matter of importance Avith me to discov¬ 
er a method by means of Avhich every farmer 
might be enabled to prepare bones for his 
meadoAVS and fields. As great masses of salts 
are accumulating in the ashes of every house¬ 
hold, and most of them with those burning Avood, 
I used alkalies in connection Avith unslak- 
ed lime, Avhich soon dissolved the bones. To 
my friend and pupil, Mr. Alex. Engelhart, to 


Avhom I communicated my discovery, belongs 
the honor of having introduced a new and 
convenient process for gaining manure for agri¬ 
cultural use. I giv'e it in an extract: 

‘ Suppose you have 4,000 pounds of bones, 
you need 4,000 pounds of ashes, (averaging 10 
per cent, of carbonate of potash), 600 pounds of 
unslaked lime, and some 4,500 lbs. (55i gallons) 
of Avater. Dig a hole some tAVO feet deep, large 
enough to receive the bones and one half their 
volume besides; parallel to this, you dig anoth¬ 
er one, 25 per cent, larger, both being filled Avith 
bones. First, slake the lime and mix Avith your 
ashes, covering 2,000 pounds of the bones in 
the smaller one. Then it is filled AAUth water, 
and lefl. When it gets dry, add, continually, 
Avater enough to keep it Avet. When the bones 
crumble in your fingers, then take the AA'hole 
mass out, and spread it over those bones in the 
second hole, leaving the decomposition to go 
on. When this is done, let the mass dry; and 
to make it fit for use, add peat poicder or melloio 
garden soil until it is Avell dried and powdery. 
Let it be shoveled over several times, and then 
apply to your fields. 

‘ Thus you get a fertilizer averaging 12 per 
cent, of phosphate of lime; 2 per-cent, of alka¬ 
lies, and 6 per cent, of nitrogen.’ ” 

[The pits used in this process must of course 
be dug in soil, to a great degree impervious to 
water Clayey soil will answer, if first sprinkled 

and then pounded, or clay may be “puddled” 

in a basin in any soil, and a water-tight pit bo 
made. If the bones are tolerably fresh, there 
Avill be very little loss of ammonia. We have 
knoAvn the softening of the bones to be com¬ 
plete on a small scale. Ed.1 
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Fil^'. 1. —ELEVATION OF BAR>: 

Good Farm Barn. 


juatclied boards 
oi'cr the stables, 
at a bight of 8 
feet. The posts 
are IG feet to the 
eaves. The roof 
is ivhat is usu¬ 
ally called half¬ 
pitch, more last¬ 
ing than if flat¬ 
ter. A substan¬ 
tial, tight floor is 
laid upon the 
straining beams 
of the roof. This 
may be extend- 


Tiie accompanying plan of a barn is present¬ 
ed in compliance with the often expressed 
Vvishes of readers of the Agriculturist, that we 
would give less elaborate and expensive plans 
than some which have been presented heretofore. 
Here is one for a barn 40 x 55 feet, with a large 
slied for cattle attached, It is, on the whole, a 
good plan, but not nearly so philosophical and 
labor-saving as the one in the Agricultural An¬ 
nual, neither is it so expensive. This plan, 
like that, is susceptible of modification to 
accommodate a smaller farm, or a smaller 
number of animals, as we will explain. First 
is the 15-foot barn floor—of good medium width 
—if wider, the room would not be-ivasted. On 
the left are the horse stalls, 5 feet wide. There 
might be five stalls 4 feet wide, but for a large 
horse, the vddth ought to be about 5 feet. The 
whole space given to horses is 15x20 feet. 
Then the floor widens 7 feet, and the rest of the 
left side is devoted to cattle stalls—25 feet, giv¬ 
ing room for six cow and ox stalls, and two 
passage ways, one of which may be closed and 
made a stall for a cow. The 7-foot space affords 
abundant room for hay-cutter, feed-box and 
accompaniments, located close to both cattle and 
horses, and if cattle are fed in the shed on feed 
prepared in the feed box, a passage at the rear 


ed, if desired, through the entire length of the 
barn, or only from one end to over the barn floor. 
In it is a large trap door directly over the thresh¬ 
ing floor; and a small gable with a door in it, 
over the great doors, affords communication 
with the front of the barn, so that grain in 
bags or barrels may be raised or lowered as well 
here as through the trap door. This floor is the 
granary or corn loft—easily made rat-proof, 
close under the roof, and 
consequently very hot in 
sunshiny, autumn weather. 

Corn in the ear is easily 
hoisted by horse-power 
from the ivagons; and, if 
spread on the floor not more 
than a foot thick, will cure 
much sooner and more per¬ 
fectly than if in cribs. This 
grain floor is reached by a 
stairway from the floor over 


nience, and it is best to remove any source of 
danger from Are as far away as possible. 

The root cellar is 7 feet deep under the hay 
bay, on the right side of the barn. There are 
two shutes from the floor to the cellar, and there 
is a stairway as indicated. Besides, access is 
had by a cellar-way on the eastern side. 

We think this plan will please many of our 
readers. It may be easily reduced, making it, 
say 30 x 42 feet. The floor, 12 feet; bay, 15 feet; 
4 horse stalls, 18 feet, and 4 cow stalls, 12 feet, 
in a line across the left side; the floor being 
15 feet wide in front of the cow stable, and 
other contractions made on the same principle. 

The manure will be, of necessit}^, only in 
part under cove]'. The sheep barn and yard 
will be on the east side, accessible to the root 
cellar. It is not represented in the plan given. 


Decker’s Plow Clevis. 

" Mr. J. W. Decker, of Orange Co., H. Y., in¬ 
vented, sometime since, the simple contrivance 
which we figure, for the purpose of regulating 
at will, and without stopping, the depth of the 



Fig. 1.— PLOW WITH CLEVIS ATTACHED. 
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Fig. 2.— PLAN OF BAKU. 

conducts conveniently to their mangers. A threo- 
foot square trunk extends from over the 7 x 26- 
foot space in front of the cow stalls to the roof, 
securing abundant ventilation, and affording a 
shute, through which li^,-’or straw, may be 
readily dropped from the mow, or corn cobs, 
and other matters, from the granary. 

The right side of the barn floor is occupied 
by a hay bay. There is a tight ceiling of 


the stables; under the stairs is a shute or shutes 
for conducting the shelled corn, etc., to the feed¬ 
ing floor. This arrangement requires strong 
posts and roof-framing, but not stronger than 
for a slate roof of a less pitch—and such a roof 
will support double the weight likel}^ to be 
placed on such a floor—for not only is it con¬ 
structed to bear the weight of the slates, but of 
2 feet of snow, and the force of high winds in 

addition. The 
weight of grain 
will only give in¬ 
creased steadi¬ 
ness, a large part 
being borne by 
the posts — the 
floor preventing 
all racking. The 
shed is 30 x 40 
feet, with 12-foot 
front, and 8-foot 
rear posts; open 
m front, and having windows in the back. 
At the rear, a passage way 4 feet wide 
communicates with the coiv stable in 
the barn, and forms the feeding alley to 
the loose boxes and stalls in the shed. 
Cattle Avill not suffer in such a shed, left 
entirely open, in the severest winter 
wmather, but it is best to close the front 
by boarding, and doors, having large win¬ 
dows foi light and air. The hog pens 
aie placed contiguous to the barn-yard, 
that the swine may be allowed the free 
range of the compost heaps, at least in their 
owm corner. In the hog house is a steam boiler; 
and a pipe, boxed and packed in sawdust, and 
laid underground, crosses the j^ard to the feeding 
floor, for steaming and cooking the fodder for the 
cattle. By this arrangement the hogs are located 
at a considerable distance from the granary and 
root cellar, but this is not a serious inconve¬ 
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furrow in plowing. His success, as he reports 
to us, Avas complete, so much so that the clevis 
Avas soon adopted by his neighbors. A plow 
w^ith this attachment was exhibited a few years 
since at the Orange County Fair, where it at¬ 
tracted considerable attention, and elicited gen¬ 
eral commendation. Mr. Decker thinks, though 
he does not Avish to take out a patent for his jn- 
Amntiou, that it is worthy of being more widely 
known and generallj" used. He alloW's us, there¬ 
fore, to illustrate it, and present it to the readers 
of the American AgrieuXturist. See figure 1. 

The construction of the Clevis may be seen 
from fig. 2. The draft-rod is a piece of Avrought 



so 


Fig. 2. —CLEVIS. 

iron, similar to a common clevis, but much 
longer, Avith three notches for the ring, and fast¬ 
ened well back on the beam, by a bolt passing 
horizontally through it. This is set for the deep¬ 
est plowing AAdien against the bottom of the 
beam, and it is depressed for lighter Avork by 
drawing upon a light chain attached to a lever 
Avhich moves tAvo cast iron cams. There are 
thin plates of iron of a form indicated by draw¬ 
ing a circle touching the sides of a square, and 
cutting off three corners of the square to the 
line of the circle. These plates have square 
holes near the angle, and fit upon a bolt having 
a cylindrical body Avith square ends, to which 
they, together wuth the forked lever, are fasten¬ 
ed tightly by means of a nut. 

Indian Corn in Drills. —Is the practice of 
growing this crop in hills sustained by good 
reason ? Flat culture is much the best prac¬ 
tice, even when row"s both ways are retain¬ 
ed. The advantage of cultivating in two direc- 
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tions no longer remains, when the plow is ex¬ 
changed for a cultivator that will run astride 
the row, and disturb the soil so near to the corn, 
that there is no use for tlio hoe after the first 
weeding. On the contrary, it is a waste of labor. 
Planting in drills, secures a more even distribu¬ 
tion of the crop upon the ground, so that each 
plant has its fair share of the soil and sunlight. 
The growth is more symmetrical, more cars set, 
and they are more i>erfectly filled. Carefully 
conducted experiments claim a difference of 
more than twenty-five per cent, in favor of drill 
planting. If there is this difference, we can 
hardly afford to continue the usual practice. 



ILEUCE FOLDING T.VULE. 


Folding Fleeces. 

Wool is a bulky article, and it is essential to 
fold and compress it into small compass to get 
it to market. The usual practice of rolling and 
tying is strongly objected to by the manufac¬ 
turer, but it is difficult to find another conveni¬ 
ent way. Fleeces may be rolled, and not tied, 
and thus packed in bags, but this method inter¬ 
feres with inspection by buyers and their agei)ts. 
Farmei s are now hardly prepared to follow the 
advice of one of our largest wool buyer?— 
though we doubt not it is sound—viz.; to re¬ 
move the flank wool and all the coarser parts, 
and then, to roll carefully the fleeces and pack 
in bags, placing all the tags and flanks in 
the mouths, to mark the bags with their own 
names, and sell either to traveling buyers, or, as 
many do now, put the wool in the hands 
of good commission houses. In this way, 
the annoyance of strings would be avoid¬ 
ed, and the name and reputation of the flock 
would go with the wool to the manufacturer, 
who would be very likely to order the clips of 
such-and-such farmers, year after year. 

An Ohio subscriljer sends us a plan of a neat 
folding table used in Erie Co., which we publish 
with his drawing, which makes it clear. 

Fleece-foldixo T.vule, by Western Ite- 
good machine for folding and tying up 
fleeces of wool is a capital thing; it saves much 
time, and the work is done so much easier and 
better than it can be without one, that jt will 
pay for itself in a very short time. 

The Table I describe is much used in this vi¬ 
cinity, and is considered the tery best of all like 
contrivances. Any person, handy ith tools, 
can make one in a short time, lake thice 
lK)ard 3 , plump one inch thick, and four feet long, 
one eight, the other two fourteen inches wide; 
fasten them together with tablc-buts, put on 
the same as on a common table—the 8-inch 
one being in the middle, as seen in the drawing. 
Then take a block eight inches long, six wide, 
and five thick, bevel off one edge until two sides 
are nearly obliterated, and hollow this bevel so 
that the block will be of the form shown, one 
and one-quarter inches at one edge, but some¬ 
what triangular. Then cut three small notches 
in one edge, two inches apart, and halt an inch 


deep. Fasten this block on one end of the 
eight-inch board, the hollow side in, with heavy 
screws. Mow, get a heavy piece of harness 
leather eight inches wide, and three feet long. 
Sew, in one end, w’ith a waxed-end, a half-inch 
iron rod, with an eye bent in the middle and three 
links attached; cut three long slits in the leather, 
corresponding to the notches in the block, two 
inches apart, to within six inches of each end; 
and now fasten the other end to the 8-inch 
board, close up to the block, and bore three holes 
through the board one foot from the block, and 
directly under the slits in the leather. Fasten 
the table to a frame made of 5x3 scantling, 
just high enough so that one can stand up 
to it and work conveniently and comfortabl 3 \ 
To use it, draw the ends of the twine up 
through the holes in the bed piece, through the 
slits in the strap, and up over the block, letting 
the ends hang down about six inches; lay the 
: fleece inside down, shoulders towards the block; 

crowd the wool close together; fold in the sides 
i until it is about the width of the strap. Then 
i raise the leaves, hook them together, and taking 
I hold of the end of the strap, bring it over the 
I wool to the front end. Fasten the chain to the 
hook on the lever, and with your foot upon it, 
fetch it down snug, and fasten it. Tie the twine 
over the fleece; unhook the leaves and let them 
down; then loosen the lever, unhook the strap, 
and throw it back on the table, take hold of the 
fleece, draw it over to the front, so that the 
twine will lie in the notches of the block, cut 
loose, and you are ready to fold another fleece 
in one half of the time it takes to tell how. If 
pains is taken to roll in the ends and sides well, 
the fleece, after it is tied, will be as round and 
white as a snowball. 



“A Subscriber,” of Peoria Co., Ill., 'twites 
us a letter in German, describing his method of 
making a Half-Bushel Basket. It is, in most 
points, clear, and as our former article on basket 
making set so many people thinking, and weav¬ 
ing willows, we publish this to give them some 
new ideas on the same subject. The willow 
rods are worked either peeled, or Avilh the 
bark on, and soaked so as to be thoroughly 
flexible. Our correspondent writes: 

“ We begin by taking seven pieces of Avillow, 
•jg to ‘la inch thick, and 14 inches long. Four 
of these arc split in the center, and the three are 
passed through the middle, as shown in figure 
1. Then Ave put in by their tips, two willows 
{A above, and B beloAV,) as shoAvn. A is drawn 
down at the angle turned under B, brought 
up at C. B is bent up at F; down at 0; passed 
under the four rods; bent up at D, and so car¬ 


ried around tAvice. Then Ave spread the seven 
rods apart, as in fig. 2, and Aveave the Avillows 
betAveen them. When B, in fig. 1, becomes too 
short to weave farther, avc bend the but doAvn 
and put in another Avillow beside it, and con¬ 
tinue with this until A becomes too short, then 
supply it by another in the same Avaj-, and con¬ 
tinue. The willows are held by the left hand, 
while the right docs the weaving. The Avillows 
used for the center of the bottom need not be 
so thick as those towards the outside, and in 
Aveaving, all are laid in by the tips, and the buts 



arc left sticking doAvn (outside). When Ave 
have Avoven a fcAV inches, avc place the bottom 
on the knee and press the center upward, to 
take the form slioAvn in fig. 3. We then weave 
on, using four AvilloAvs instead of tAVo. At the 
last round on the bottom, the AvilloAV is cut off, 
bent, and stuck in horizontally, as shown at G, 
fig. 2, and all the ends cut off. This finishes 
the bottom of the basket. 

We noAv lake 28 AvilloAvs, {If fig. 2), sharpen 
the bats, and stick them in, one on each side of 
the frame rods of the bottom, as shown. They 
are bent up and tied together at the tops. We 
noAV take 28 Aveaving Avillows, {I, fig. 3), not so 
stout as the upright ones, {II), and insert them 
in the bottom, in the same manner, (see fig. 3); 
Avith these Ave weave around the basket, Avith 
each one passing tAVO uprights, both in Aveaving 
out, and in, until all the 28 are inserted ; then 
we Aveave, passing on the outside tAvo, and inside 
one upright, tAvice around. When this is done, 
it is best to take a piece of wood, and, holding it 
upon the Aveaving, strike it with a hammer, to 
settle all firmly together. After this, Ave weave 
on until the Avillows I are exhausted, but out 
and in over one upright. Then Ave take off the 
strings, and 28 Avillows are again taken. They 
arc laid so that the buts Avill stand out 3 or 4 
inches from the inside, which enables one to 
cut them off easily. We Aveave these simply 



Fig. 3. 

out and in, using other sets, if necessary, until 
the basket reaches the hight of 8 inches. (Three 
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sets will probably reach.) Before proceeding 
further, four willows, (if, figure 4), are woven 
around once, and beaten together. Figure 4 
shows how this set is woven in. 

In topping off, one upriglit {II) is bent inside 
to the right, around t’vvo others. It is bent 
down hard up¬ 
on the Aveaving. 

Tlie second, 

third, fourth,and 
liftli, are thus 
bent. Before 

bending down 
the sixth,the end 

of the AAu'Ilow first bent down is drawn 
Avithin the basket, having passed inside around 
tAvo and outside around three. (The course of the 
AvilloAVS is shoAvn in fig. 3, 4 being the first bent 
down, and 2 the sixth.) Then the sixth is bent 
down ; the second is Avoven in, and the seventh 
is bent doAvn, and so on, until the top is finish¬ 
ed, when the ends are cut otf, outside and in. 




To finish off the bottom, we again take 28 
AAulloAvs, (i'T, fig. 3), and insert them in the bot¬ 
tom (as before, with the II and 1 willows). 
Then these willows are laid down and woven 
in precisely as the top AA^as finished off. 

To make the handles, Ave take for each a stout, 
A\’illoAVstick,(0), bend it, sharpen it at both ends, 
and insert it, as shown in fig. 5. Then take tAvo 
long AvilloAVS, (P and P), and twist them. P is 
inserted on one side, Avound around 0 three 
times, stuck through the rim, and drawn tight; 
it is then Avound back around 0, again draAvn 
through the rim and the end secured. B is pro¬ 
ceeded with in the same Avay, until the handle 
is finished. Beginners should have a good 
basket before their eyes to guide them.” 


When to Sell Hay. 

The high price of this article, $30 a ton, and 
upward in the markets of the sea-board States, 
makes many farmers anxious to sell, and sus¬ 
picious of the AA’isdom of the old maxim, 
“Never sell hay, but feed it all out on the farm.” 
This is the true policy for farmers Avho depend 
upon the resources of their OAvn farms for ma¬ 
nure. But for those Avho are located near cities 
and villages, or near the sea, hay may be sold 
with advantage to the farm. The economy of 
selling depends mainly upon the facility of pro¬ 
curing good manure. After the lan'd is in good 
heart, the making of this crop costs much less 
than most other farm crops. With improved 
tools, the moAAung machine, the horse-rake, 
loader, and pitch-fork, it aauU not cost over $3 
a ton to cut, make, and store. It costs still less 
if the hay is sold to be delivered directly from 
the field, as the labor of one handling is saved. 


Hay shrinks about one-third in Aveight betAveen 
harvest and the folloAving spring, and the price 
may be regulated accordingly. The quantity 
of hay that may be produced upon an acre de¬ 
pends chiefly upon the application of manure. 
With no very large outlay, the farmers indi¬ 
cated may bring up their fields from an average 
product of one ton to the acre, to two. The 
shore farmer has an inexhaustible source of fer¬ 
tility in the sea, and has no excuse for a small 
hay crop. Fish are a very cheap manure, 
whether applied fresh or after the oil is extract¬ 
ed. Rock Aveed, kelp, eel-grass, and mud from 
the creeks, aauII pay for carting a long distance. 
We have taken mud from salt water ditches 
and spread it, after a few weeks’ exposure upon 
the bank of the ditch, directly upon moAving 
land, and seen nearly as good results from it as 
from a similar quantity of stable manure. 

The price of stable manure in cities and Aul- 
lages varies from nothing to $12 a cord, accord¬ 
ing to location. It is highest, generallj^, Avhere 
there is the most demand for it by gardeners 
and truck farmers. It Avill not pay for the hay 
crop at the highest price, perhaps not at $6 a 
cord, unless the price of hay remains very high. 
But in most places it can be had for less than 
that. Night soil can often be had for the cart¬ 
ing, and in manufacturing villages there are 
factory wastes that make excellent fertilizers. 
The farmer’s market Avagon or cart should 
never come home empty. Hay may be sold 
freel}’' AAdiere manures obtained away from the 
farm are applied still more freely. One advan¬ 
tage of this crop is, that on most soils the land 
need not be plowed to keep up its fertility. By 
top dressing alone the grass may be maintained 
for years in the greatest luxuriance. Some 
farms are favorably situated for irrigation, and 
by this means alone produce satisfactoiy grass 
crops. As a rule, sell hay only when all the 
money you get for it maybe immediately re-inrest- 
ed in good manures. 

---M-O-w-- - - 

Breeding Pure, Grade, and Cross-bred 
Stock. 


“ Is a pure-bred female injured for the future 
bearing of pure stook by having half-blood 
5 mung?” It is certainly very undesirable, as a 
general thing, to lose the service of a valuable 
cow or other animal for one year—for by breed¬ 
ing a pure-bred coav to a scrub or grade bull, 
she is made for one year no better than any 
other coAA^ Her value above common coavs is, 
in that she may bear full blooded calves, and as 
she can not ordinarily be expected to bear more 
than eight or ten in her life, the loss is consid¬ 
erable. Aside from this, there is a Avide-spread 
opinion prevailing, strengthened by much that 
has been written on this subject, that if a heifer 
be covered bj’- a bull of a different breed or by a 
scrub (or “native”) bull, not only will her calf 
be an inferior “ grade,” but she, liable to take an 
impression^y^Anch will never leave her, or which 
AAull last for many years, and Avill cause her sub¬ 
sequent calves to bear some resemblance to the 
first one, or to its sire. This is accepted by 
many people as true, and though it is very hard 
to prove a negative, Ave must say Ave have no 
evidence to convince us of its truth. We can, 
moreover, cite numerous instances, one of which 
occurred in one of the best Short-horn herds in 
the country, in Avhich no such effect Avas ob¬ 
servable, though a well-bred Short-horn heifer 
had a calf by a little, dark, scrub bull, and her 
subsequent calves by superior sires AA-ere most 
closely scrutinized ; and another, in one of the 


best flocks of Merino sheep,—many pure CAAms, 
young and old, being accidentally crossed AAuth 
a South-doAvn buck—equally Avdthout effect. If 
a single case can be named, AAdiich will bear 
investigation, in Avhich it is shoAvn that such 
an impression has probably been made on any 
COW' or ewe, Ave Avould be glad to knoAV it. 

There is another influence, AA'hich in the 
opinion of many breeders, effects the young— 
thoAigh very seldom operating disadvantageous- 
ly—or observably in any way. We refer to the 
effects of association, or those circumstances 
Avhich act upon the mind of the dam, during 
pregnancy. Careful breeders are so suspicious 
of these effects that they advise keeping female 
animals of different breeds separate, allowing 
choice animals to associate only with fine speci¬ 
mens of their OAvn kind, and especially advis¬ 
ing to keep breeding females from associating 
Avith deformed or crippled beasts of any kind. 

When a “grade” animal is spoken of, it is 
always inferred that pure males have been used 
upon females of mixed or uncertain or grade 
blood. Thus, the first progeny of such breed¬ 
ing is a half-blood ; the progeny of this half- 
blood Avitli a male of the same breed as its sire, 
is a quarter-blood; and so Ave maj' go on in a 
gradation., alAA'ays approaching the pure-blooded, 
so that we often speak of grade animals of seven 
eighths, or fifteen sixteenths pure blood. By 
“ crosses ” or “cross-bred ” stock, is meant such 
as result from breeding one full-blood upon 
another—thus infeiior cows of one breed are 
frequently bred to bulls of another bi’eed in the 
hope of uniting the good qualities of the two 
breeds. Thus, among the Short-horns, are often 
found deep milkers, and the Jerseys almost uni¬ 
formly give very rich milk, thus crossing the 
tAVO breeds either by using the little Jersey bull 
wilSi the big Short-horn cow (which Avould be 
most sensible, usuallA',)or the reverse, we might 
expect to raise a deep milker, giving rich milk. 
Such cross-bred animals, if males, are Avorthless 
for breeding purposes; if females, should be 
bred to one or the other of the original breeds. 
There are many coavs of pure blood and unex¬ 
ceptionable pedigree among even the best herds, 
which are not up to the standard df excellence 
AA'hich every good breeder adopts. Such are low 
in A'alue, and A'ery properly subjects for experi¬ 
ments in cross-breeding. This explanation Avill 
satisfy those inquiries prompted in a recent arti¬ 
cle on crossing Jerseys and Ayrshires for milch 
COAVS. The breeder aa'Iio experimented thus 
probably had cows of imperfect record or of in¬ 
ferior points Avhich he chose to use in this AA’ay. 

- - ‘ -^ I i ^ 

The Influence of Tobacco Upon Other 
Farm Crops. 

Many a farmer’s golden visions from the to¬ 
bacco crop are growing dim. The crops of 1865 
and 1866, in the Connecticut River Valley and, 
to a large extent, elsewhere, are mainly noAV on 
hand, and a proposition is made to the culti\'a- 
tors to groAV no tobacco this year, in order to 
sell the old crop at high figures. There has 
manifestly been an overproduction, induced by 
the high prices during the Avar. It is a good 
time for the groAvers to pause and consider both 
the moral bearings of the crop, and its influence 
upon other products of the fixrm. The current 
of opinion as elicited at the last meeting of the 
Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, at Ncav 
Haven, Avas decidedly against the crop, on eco¬ 
nomical grounds. It is not denied that a large 
sum of money may be realized by it, from a 
small plot of ground. But tlie general confes- 
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siou is lUut it ruins all the rest of the farm, by 
leatiiiig iho cultivator to neglect iU It deinumls 
large quantities of manure, and all he can make 
goes to the tobacco patch, and ho buys a good 
deal besides. The meadows run out, the pastures 
become barren, the orchard fruitless, and if the 
cuUiv;ilor accumulates fimds in the bank, as he 
tnay, it is by the ruin of his farm. Ten acres 
may be splendid, but the other hundred have 
gone to mulleins and hardback. The influence 
of this crop upon the community is quite as 
disastrous as it is upon the farm. Tlje tobacco 
growing district grows poorer. Other farm 
crops decrease in quality and quantity. Less 
stock is raLsed, less beef, pork, butter and other 
necessaries of life. The lands are all the while 
decreasing in agricultural value, and less capa¬ 
ble of sustaining a thrifty population. If a man 
makes money by the crop, sells out, and goes 
to the cit}’, the community loses by the depreci¬ 
ation the farm has undergone. The value of its 
taxable property is all the while dintinishing, 
we apprehend, under the influence of this crop. 
Other crops, as a rule, bless the farm, and tend 
to make it more pro<luctive. They help to sus¬ 
tain animal life, and if consumed upon the soil, 
return more to it than was taken from it. But 
tobacco is a blight upon the land that raises it. 


Comparative Production in Good and Bad 
Farming. 

J. Stanton Gould, in his address before the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, stated that tlie 
average production of winter wheat in this 
Sute in ISOo was 13.36 bushels to the acre; 
oats, 17.10 bushels; barley, 10.27. corn, 28.44; 
potatoes, 98.80; hay, 0.91 tons. Tlie production 
upon the farm of James Geddes, and six of his 
rearcst neighbors, was: of winter wheat, 26 
bushels to the acre; oats, 50 bushels; barley, 
38.12; corn, 45; hay, 2 tons to the acre. 

This shows a ditference of nearly one half in 
favor ot good farming, which consists mainly in 
drainage, deeper plowing, more manure, and 
more thorough cultivation. The largest item is 
manure, and this pays the farmer better for his 
labor, and increases the value of his farm. Statis¬ 
tics show, that the average production of farm 
crops decreased from 1855 to 1805, with the ex¬ 
ception of wheat, corn, and potatoes. The crops 
on the farms of Mr. Geddes and his neighbors, 
show an increasing average. If the farm crops 
of the Stale should be brought up to ^Nlr. Ged- 
dc.s’ standard, the yearly incre.ased product 
M-ould be worth 75 millions of dollars. Good 
farming would soon pay our national debt. 


Firewood ox the Pn.viuiEs. —The impres¬ 
sion, once entertained, that trees would not flour¬ 
ish on the prairies, is found to be erroneous. 
Wherever young trees have been planted and 
cultivated, and protected from tlie ravages of 
vermin and cattle, they grow with astonishing 
rapidity. It is now calculated that a prairie 
farmer need wait only five years to grow wood 
enough from the seed and from transplanted 
seedlings to supply bis own fire perpetually, and 
to keep up his fences. In a few years longer, 
the trees will give him abundance of timber foi 
his own use, and to sell. A few trees recently 
measure<l in Iowa gave the following results: 
No. 1, planted 20 years, measured 10 inches 
above the ground, 91 inches in circumference, 
and is estimated to contain 1 i cords of wood. 
No. 2, planted 10 years, measured 70 inches, 
d will make a cord of wood. No. 3 measured 
,i inches at 21 years ot age. No. 4, 75 iuches, 


and No. 6, 80 inches. It is estimated that some 
single acres of prairie-planted forest, 20 j’ears 
out, will now cut 300 cords of wood to the acre. 
Facts like these account for the change that is 
taking place in public opinion in regard to the 
value of these lands. It is found in practice to 
be much easier to get wood upon the prairies 
than to get cleared fields in the timbered dis¬ 
tricts. The labor of clearing a farm upon heavy 
timbered land is immense, and many of the 
stumps linger through the first generatiou. 


Labor Essential in Agricnltnral Colleges. 

Messrs. Editors : —In the article on Agricul¬ 
tural Scliools in your Januaiy number, objec¬ 
tion is made to making such institutions “ man¬ 
ual labor schools,” and to requiring of the stu¬ 
dents more labor than “ enough to learn Jioic 
to perform all kinds of farm labor.” The italics 
are mine. If the writer means that the work 
on the farm should he for the student’s instruc¬ 
tion and not for his own profit (money) or the 
school’s, I agree wdth him ; I only urge that for 
this purpose^ much labor is essential. I remem¬ 
ber when a boy, to have seen a shoemaker bris¬ 
tle a thread hundreds of times, and I thought 
I knew how to doit, hut xchenltricd, Icauldn't. 
Are there not enough schools now that send out 
young men and w’omen w’ho know hoio to do 
almost everything, hut who, wlieu put to the 
test, can do nothing ? The commercial colleges 
advertise their actual business departments as 
their chief attraction, medical student’s dissect, 
law students plead, midshipmen do the work 
of sailors as well as officers, young chemists 
work many hours in the laboratory for practice, 
and with all these the longer and harder the 
drill, the belter. ’Tis a pretty race of farmers we 
educate{?), wlio walk out with kid gloves, cane, 
and sun umbrella, to witness the operations of 
farming, and learn how. In sober earnest, is it 
safe to let our young farmers taste the sweets of 
idleness, to let their muscles grow soft and their 
bones w'eak through inaction ? Farmers must 
work with their own hands. Where is the college 
graduate who has any pursuit requiring manual 
labor ? In their long course of study they have 
lost iMjtli taste for it, and strength. Is it worth 
nothing to retain habits of industry and strength ? 
Is three hours too much time for healthy exer¬ 
cise, too much for learning how to do all the 
operations of the farm, and practising upon 
them until all he both well understood and easily 
done in the best manner ? I have it from the 
best autliority that many of the graduates of 
the Michigan Agricultural College are proving 
themselves to he good practical farmers. They 
labor there three hours per day. G. W. J. 
- - — — - - 

Encourage the Boys. 

A lad from Iowa writes us, that ho thinks 
farmers’ sons ought to have a chance to cam 
something for themselves, to be allowed to make 
little ventures in stock-raising for pocket money, 
and to keep them contented at home. We think 
so too. We suppose a great many farmers do 
this, certainly the great majority of our readers 
do. But many work their hoys w-ith as little 
consideration as they w’ork hired men. They 
take no pains to make farm life attractive, and 
the boys are off at the earliest oppoitunity. 
Tlicy have no joyous memories to bind them to 
tlie spot that ought to be the dearest on earth. 
To learn the worth of money they must have 
money as the result of their labors. To form 
habits of faithfulness, carefulness and economy. 
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these and other virtues must be rewarded. 
They should liave responsibilities put upon 
them while they arc very young, and be encour¬ 
aged to make money and to save it. Give them 
a hen, a goose, or turkey, a lamb, or i:)ig, and 
let them have all they can make by good care 
and feeding. A boy of ten or twelve years of 
age, with a little instruction, can manage the 
poultry. Let him take it on shares and see 
what ho can make out of it. Give him a patch 
for a garden, and, if near a market, let him sell 
what he can raise. Give him a half dozen ap¬ 
ple trees or pear trees, teach him to graft them, 
if they need it, and let the fruit be his. Give 
the boys an interest in your business, and make 
them intelligent in it, and they will not be in 
haste to leave tlie homestead. Encourage them 
to read agricultural papers and books, and the 
appetite will grow by what it feeds upon. 
Tlie farm will he the scene of cheerful, well 
rewarded labor, and will always be loved. 


' To Prevent Ruts in Roads. 

The art of road-making is yet in its infancy 
in this country. The roads are not laid out, 
made, or repaired with reference to economy of 
draft in using them. Deep ruts are soon worn 
in them by the common vehicles that pass over 
them; and these grow worse and worse, until 
they are almost impassable in spring. Broad 
cart tires are a partial remedy for these. Long¬ 
er yokes, both for oxen, and for double horse 
wagons and carts, compelling the teams to walk 
ill the same line with the wheels that come af¬ 
ter them, would be a still better remedy. On 
most country roads there are two toe-paths and 
two ruts, and it is noticeable that the toe-paths 
are ahvays in much the better order. Longer 
yokes would bring the paths and ruts together. 
The feet of the teams would break down the 
sides of the ruts, and fill them as fast as they 
were formed. This would improve the road 
bed, and make the draft of loads easier. We 
cannot shorten the axle trees wdtliout increasing 
the danger of upsetting, but we can lengthen 
the yokes with safety. Legislation is needed. 


Decrease of Populatiox ix Agricultur¬ 
al Districts. —The census of 1865, in llhode 
Island, shows a decrease of population in five 
years, in the four farming counties, of 3,878, and 
an increase in Providence co., made up of the 
city of Providence and suburbs, of 14,223. To b© 
sure, these ivere years of war, hut tlie draft upon 
the country for soldiers was no greater than 
upon the city, and the decrease can not be fairly 
attributed to this cause. It is another indica¬ 
tion of that unhealthy public sentiment, which 
prompts men to abandon the slow gains and 
the substantial comforts of rural life for the rash 
speculations and unwholesome excitements of 
the city. The same process is going on in all 
the older States. The only increase of popula¬ 
tion is in the cities and villages. If people 
could better their condition by the change, noth¬ 
ing could be said against it, but this is laiely 
the case. Ninety-five in a hundred who under¬ 
take business in the city fail. On the farm, com¬ 
paratively few fail, and the failures are usually 

traceable to moral, rather than_ commercial or 
natural causes. Society must be in an unhealthy 
condition where production does not exceed 
consumption. Rhode Island, with its unrivaled 
facilities for sea manures, aside from the stable, 
the best and cheapest in the world, ought to feed 
its own population and show a substantial in¬ 
crease in the farming districts for generations. 
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{Oms montana.)—Fji.o'M Studies bt W>r. H. Beard. 


■Dratvn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The Eocky Mountain Sheep or Big Horn, 

{Ovis montana.) 

This is a giant sheep, one of the Moufflons, and 
closely allied to the Argali of Siberia, {Gaprovis 
Argali)., but not so large, and to the Aoudad or 
Bearded Argali of Northern Africa. It is found 
in the^ Rocky Mountains, and is of a solitary 
disposition, being not often found in larger 
flocks than 12 or 15, although sometimes per¬ 
haps as many as thirty may be found together. 
The male is remarkable for its immense horns. 
The writer of this has seen a pair measuring 3 
feet 4 inches in length, and used as rockers for 
a chair. They are of great strength, presenting 
an appearance as if they were transversely 
grooved. .These animals jump from great 
hights, and are said to land on their horns. Old 
hunters affirm this to be true, and are ready to 
swear that they have seen them do so. The 
writer has seen them jump, and thinks it may be - 
so. At all events, the horns alwaj'S present a 
decidedly battered appearance, which, however, 
Biay come from their conflicts with one another.’ 


They are very difficult to approach, and upon 
the first appearance of danger, the one first per¬ 
ceiving it utters a peculiar cry, sounding like a 
whistle, when they all scamper ofi to their hid¬ 
ing places in the rocks, from which they can 
not be hunted out. They frequent the most in¬ 
accessible places, and never come into the val¬ 
leys to feed, preferring to crop the small tufts 
of grass and herbage to be found upon the crags. 
Their wool or hair is short and thick, and would 
hardly be profitable for any manufacturing pur- 
pose,even if it could be obtained in large quantity. 
The flesh is excellent, being considered far su¬ 
perior in flavor to the finest mountain venison. 
Their color is variable, changing with the sea¬ 
son, from nearly white to a yellowish brown. 
The largest one ever seen by the writer, was 
nearly 3 feet 6 inches in hight at the shoulders, 
but this is an unusual size. They have been 
knovrn to weigh as much as 350 pounds, but 
one of 225 to 250 pounds is about the average. 
The female diflPers from the male in size, and in 
tlie shape of the horns, which are small, and re¬ 
semble a goat’s horns going straight back in- j 


stead of curling, like those of the male. Our 
engraving is composed, by permission, from 
sketches recently made by one of our first artists, 

— ' '^ « j- - 

Fremontia CaUfornica. 

The English and other European horticultur¬ 
ists were last year much pleased with the flower¬ 
ing of one of our California shrubs, the Fre¬ 
montia, and—as we wish to keep our readers 
advised of whatever is receiving attention at 
home or abroad—we arranged to have it en¬ 
graved. A Boston Horticultural journal has 
recently brought out a figure, purporting to be 
the rremontia,accompanied by an article “adapt¬ 
ed ” from a French periodical, which gives so 
incorrect a representation of the flower that wo 
are induced to publish our engraving, which we 
intended to reserve until some of our nursery¬ 
men should announce that plants could be had. 
Why a journal styling itself “American,’\should 
go abroad for an account of an American plant, 
discovered by an American explorer, fimt de¬ 
scribed by one of our own botanists, in one of 
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FUEMO>TI\ CALIFOnVICA. 


VAKIEGATED ASTILBE. 



our own publications, we are at a loss to iinder- 
Btand. Boston people stand preeminent in hor- 
ticnlture, but they have hard work with their 
botany. Ilovey’s Magazine will persist in call¬ 
ing things by wrong names, and gets properly 
called to account l>y the Gardeuei-’s Monthly, 
and now this “American” journal gives 
us an engraving which must be a puzzler to 
any one who wished to make out the struc¬ 
ture of the flowers. We will not assert that 
nature could not produce such a flower as they 
figure, but we can safely say that she never did. 
The engraving we present is from the original 
specimen, brought home by Gen. (then Col.) 
Fremont, and was not discovered in his expe¬ 
dition to the “ Rocky Mountains,” but in that 
made some years later to California. It grows 
along the sides of the Sierra Nevada, and upon 
the Coast Range, being rather unequally distrib¬ 
uted. It may be properly claimed as a shnib, 
but it sometimes forms a small tree from 20 to 30 
feet high. We have asection of a trunk of 1 re- 
monti^ 5*1, inches in diameter, with very hard 
and close grained wood. The form of the leaves 
is shown in the engraving; the older ones arc 
often 3 inches in diameter, green above, and of a 
rusty color on the under side. The flowers, which 
are of a bright golden yellow, are succeeded by 
a downy capsule, that much resembles that 
borne by the common Rose of Sharon {Hibiscus 
Syriucus). The shrub was first described by 
Doct. Torrey, in the Smithsonian Contributions 
in 1850—and properly bears the name of one 
to whom we arc so much indebted for a knowl¬ 
edge of the vegetation of the far West. Al¬ 
though this shrub has been so long known to 


botanists, as is usually the case with American 
plant-s, it first appeai-s in cultivation in the gar¬ 
dens of Europe. We hope it may soon be 
found in those of this country, and prove hardy. 


A Variegated Astilbe. 


Ill a notice of Astilbe Japonica, {Spii'cca 
Japonica of some catalogues,) given in .Tanuary 
last, (page 22,) allusion was made to a variegated 
leaved form. Z^Ir. Peter Ilendersonhas recently 
aflbrded us an opportunity to see this variety 
in great perfection. We were so pleased with 
the plant that, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
adequately representing its beauty in black and 
white, we give an engraving of a single leaf. 
Imagine golden lines in place of the white, and 
a dark green instead of the black, and a tuft of 
such leaves a foot across, and some idea may 
be had of this most beautiful production. The 
plant will doubtless be hardy, and we hope that 
it will soon be abundant enough to become ac¬ 
cessible to all, as it is one of the most beautiful 
of what the gardeners will persist in calling 
by the absurd name of “ foliaged plants,” 


The Horticultural Value of Cats. 


Puss has a bad name among our fruit-growing 
friends, and a still worse name among the little 
birds that seek shelter in our gardens and or¬ 
chards, if they had a chance to speak their sen¬ 
timents. If they could hold a convention and 
assert “bird’s rights,” puss would either be 
banished, kept in close quarters, or furnished 


with a bell necklace to warn all useful birds of 
her stealthy approach. The ostensible use of 
cats is to keep rats and mice in check. When 
well trained, they do this. But a great many 
cats of low breeding, or spoiled in education, 
fail in this essential point. They will not attack 
even when the rat squeals, as Mr. Deanagon 
would say. They arc dainty, aristocratic ani¬ 
mals, that have forgotten what they were made 
for, like certain bipeds of a higher order. They 
eschew rat sirloin and affect chicken, and 
feathered game in general. The sparrows. 


rushes, wrens and martins that make constant 
arfare upon insects, arc kept in mortal fear 
T puss. She runs her long claws into the box- 
where they build their nests, climbs into the 
ees and gobbles whole broods of young robins, 
ats with kittens are especially ravenous and 
jstructivc among the birds. Tiiey depopulate 
.e garden, and wander off to distant meadow s 
id woods after the tender, half grown game, 
ne cat will readily destroy trvo hundred birds 
. a single season. It is easy to see how much 
its may do to destroy the balance of nature, 
rd leave insects to multiply without let or 
indrance from our useful feathered friends. 
We cannot in all cases get along Avithout cats, 
it Avc may do much to keep their increase 
ithin proper limits, and much to protect the 
irds against their attacks. The birds that 
L-eed in boxes, like the martins, wrens, Engli^i 
rarrows and blue-birds, may have their homes 
olated on poles, or in other ways, so that cats 
m not get at them. A piece of sheet iron or 
id tin, a foot wdde or more, around the body 
r a tree a few feet from tire ground, wiU b« 
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proof against pussy’s claws, and make the bird- 
lings in the branches above secure. The robins 
sometimes build in the wall, or on fences very 
near the ground, but will build in trees if they 
have them. Evergreen trees are favorite breed¬ 
ing places for several kinds of birds. If the 
old tin is not convenient, pare pussy’s nails occa¬ 
sionally. The tin is the least trouble, and if 
you put it up to shield the nests, you Avill have 
your reward in abundant birdsongs all through 
the summer, in fewer insects, and more fruit. 

Connecticut. 


Grape Trellises. 

Many persons Avho have planted vines, Avill 
this season, for the first time, put up trellises, 
and we have many letters asking what kind 
shall be made. We have published so much 
upon this subject that it seems like repetition 
to introduce it again. Mr. Knox’s trellis, of 
wooden slats, Avas figured in April, 1863, p. 116. 
Mr. Puller’s trellis, of horizontal wooden strips 
at top and bottom, and vertical Avires, Avas 
figured and described in August, 1863, page 244. 
In April last, we gave Dr. May’s illustrations 
of the trellis of horizontal Avires, most in use in 
the West. Of course the form of trellis Avill 
depend much upon the system of training. 
Where the double arm and spur system is fol- 
loAved, Mr. Puller thinks that he demonstrates 
the superiority and cheapness of A^ertical Avires. 
But this is not the S 3 'stera adopted in the large 
vineyards of the West, and there they use hori¬ 
zontal Avires, and the hints of Doct. May will be 
found useful. In small vineyards, Avhere hori¬ 
zontal Avires are used, it Avill be found conve¬ 
nient to have a contrivance for tightening them. 
A screw SAvivel, such as is often used for 
tightening the frames of avoocI saAvs, can be 
easily adapted to this purpose, and a person, Avith 
a little ingenuity, can be relieved from all trouble 
from the sagging of the Avires. There is one 
advantage in the vertical supports of Messrs. 
Knox and Puller,—the one using Avooden slats, 
and the other upright AA'ires. There is not that 
constant strain upon the posts at the ends of 
the roAvs that there is wdien horizontal Avires are 
employed. They also admit of a saving of tim- 
bei, as short locust posts can be put in the 
ground, to Avhich uprights of less durable Avood 
can be spiked. An inspection of the trellises of 
both these vine-growers, shoAvs that the plan of 
either is perfectly practical, according to their 
modes of training, though in the method of 
tiaining folloAved at Hammondsport, and other 
large grape-growing regions, Avhere the long- 
aim system is not folloAved, they consider it 
better and cheaper to use horizontal Avires. 


get them, and the public Avillbe gratified by the 
sight of a fine disphiAX We ask for more than 
this—a society Avhose mature judgment on a 
ncAV fruit or floAver, shall outAveigh all dollars— 
Avhosc simple certificate shall be more valuable 
than green-backs. Who cares to knoAV who can 
raise the largest quart of Triomphe de Gaud?— 
any one can do great things if he coaxes prop- 
erl 3 ^ What Ave do Avant to know is this ; is this 
new fruit or flower, so praised, Avorth buying; is 
this a ueAV thing or some old one Avith a new 
name. Then again, as many meritorious things 
have died for Avant of proper notice as there haAm 
been miserable ones puffed into undue notoriety'. 
Let us have a society to settle things. It needs 
some money, but more brains. It needs a class 
of men Avith knowledge, and Avithout any in¬ 
terest in the mercantile aspects of the matter. 

HaveAve these?—Kew York can not be so 
badly off as to say no! Good Mr. Greeley tried 
to do something Avhen he offered premiums that 
must have dissatisfied as many as they pleased, 
no matter hoAV' they AA^ere decided. Under pi'op- 
ei advice, such liberality might have produced 
some good result. Koav, it is interminable 
bickering. Are there not enough pomologists 
and floiists in and around Koav York to give us 
such a society ? We don’t mean those Avho al- 
AvaysAvant to say “I,” and make their own 
little patch the criterion for the rest of the Avorld, 
and talk the thing to death, as other societies 
have been killed—but good, zealous horticul¬ 
turists, Avho believe that horticulture is some¬ 
thing beyond dollars—that it is an important 
element in our National prosperity, that it is a 
groat humanizing influence, now often perA^ert- 
ed, and that it belongs to the great city of the 
Union, Avhich has libei-ally provided for other 
elevaUng arts, to do something for horticulture. 

This is a subject that Avehave long had under 
consideration, and are induced to speak noAV by 
looking over Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, and 
seeing—to use a Auilgarism—the “perfect slather¬ 
ing” the author, with the aid of Mr. DoAvning, 
giA^es the nursery names of currants. We can 
not expect that such AA^ork AA’ill be done bv jiri- 
vate individuals at their own expense, nor that 
the decision of individuals, however eminent 
they may be, Avill carry the Aveight of the dic¬ 
tum of a societj''—such a society as Ave hope to 
see sooner or later established. 


are to be had, and to Avhich the fruit is brought. 
Each picker has a basket stand or tray, Avhich is 
a shalloAA' box Avith a handle, and large enouirh 
to hold from 6 to 12 baskets, according to the 
size. A roAA" or bed is assigned to eacli picker, 
Avho is expected fo gather all the fruit, good or 
bad, that is ripe at the time. Assorting is done 
by the picker, Avho reserves one or tAvo baskets 
for the infeiior berries, and puts only good ones 
in the others. This is found to be much better 
than assorting the berries after they are broiurht 
in, as it saves one handling. The baskets are 
rounded up, in order that they may be at least 
level full Avhen they reach the consumer. When 
a picker has filled all the baskets, she (or he) 
brings them to headquarters and receives as 
many tickets as there are full baskets, fills up the 
stand Avith empty baskets, and starts aneAV. The 
basket are put at once into the crates, (the in- 
fei ior berries being kept separate,) which, as soon 
as full, aie fastened up, and ai’e ready to go off. 
When the picker accumulates tickets, (represent¬ 
ing each a basket,) enough to amount to a half 
dollar or a dollar, they are exchanged for one of 
these denominations. These larger tickets are re¬ 
deemed b}^ the lu'oprietor. In some places they 
pass as currency at the stores. The price jAaid 
A'aries from two to five cents a quart, and the 
pickers earn from $1.50 to $3 a daj'. Those 
who live Avithin an easy distance of market, find 
it much better to send fruit by their oaa’u coiiA^ey- 
ances than to forward it by rail. 

Picking commences as soon as the dcAv is off, 
and fhe fruit is started for market in time to 
I each its destination early the following morning. 


Garden Irrigation.—2d Article. 

BT “ TESTJQUE,” NEAV MEXICO. 


Picking Berries for Market. 


Wanted—A Horticultural Society. 

For once, Ave AAU-ite a local article. We need 
a Horticultural Societ}^ just here in KeAv York 
the conunercial emiAorium, the center to Avhich 
eveiything that is transportable and Avorth sell¬ 
ing, tends. We Avould not ignore the valuable 
services of horticultural associations elscAvhere 
but one is needed here. We have only that 
anomalous association, theFarmers’ Club, which 
will give a remedy for itch, with the same facil¬ 
ity that It discusses the latest pear. It will 
lave a Strawberry ShoAV this month, to Avhich 
we hope all our readers Avithin reach Avill con¬ 
tribute and make a-visit. All these things are 
Avell and it is well to offer liberal premiums for 
the best quart of this and that variety of fruit. 

The prizes Avill be very Avelcome to those Avho 


The success of small fruit culture depends 
upon several other things than the choice of 
suitable soil and productive varieties. There 
must be ready access to market, and abundant 
labor to gather the crops, just at the right time. 
So perishable are most of the small fruits, that 
a day’s delay in either picking, or in transporta¬ 
tion, may seriously reduce the returns. Both 
forethought and capital must have been em¬ 
ployed in providing an abundant stock of bas¬ 
kets, crates and other packages—enough to al- 
loAV the groAver to go on with gathering in spite 
of any delay in returning packages. As many 
hands are needed to gather the berries, the cul- 
tiAvation of small fruits must of necessity be car¬ 
ried on in thicklj'- settled communities. In the 
gieat berry regions, picking time levels social 
distinctions, and the poor and aa’cII to do, young 
and old, black and white, find plenty of Avork, at 
paying prices. The season begins Avith straAvber- 
lies, then come raspberries, Avhich, followed by 
blackberries, prolong the season through several 
AAeeks. A slied or shanty is erected in the 
field for “headquarters,” Avhere empty baskets 


Those Avho have their gardens laid out for 
iiiigation, as described in the IMarch number, 
will soon begin to use the Avater; and in the 
month of Majq in climates such as Kcav Mexico, 
will use it pretty freelj'. 

Parsnips, carrots, beets, radishes, and all root 
crops should have Avater, and liave the beds Avell 
filled Avith if, at most, five or six days after be¬ 
ing soAvn. By Avatering them at this time, the 
giound is AA'ell soaked, and, besides giving the 
seed an early start, it obviates the necessfty of 
AAateiing the plants AAdien just appearing, and 
when, A'’eryr likelj'^, there are frosty^ nights; and at 
such times very young lAlauts are niore or less 
injured, or at least put back. 

Bally peas slioiilH get wcitcv and alAA'aA^s 
be Avatered twm or three days before picking for 
market, if you AAush them to fill AA^ell. 

Turnips Avill speak as plainly as any vegetable 
need, Avhen they require Avater, and in dry cli¬ 
mates do not leaA'e them any longer Avithout it, 
aftei the leaA'^es begin to call for it, than you 
would your best coav ; don’t put it off for a day 
or tAvo, or you may insure a crop of pithj'-, 
strong flavored roots, entirely unfit for the table. 

Cabbages, caulifloAvers, broccoli, and the rest 
of the cabbage tribe, should be transplanted into 
beds Avell AAmtered overnight; and the day after 
transplanting, another slight AAxatering is neces¬ 
sary; after the plants are Avell established they 
are not apt, in an ordinaiy season, to need irriga¬ 
ting oftener than every tAA'o weeks, until thej^ 
commence heading, and then, every ten days. If 
lice are found on any of the plants in a bed, 
pull the plants up previous to irriaatimj, as the 
lice aie liable to AA'ash from one to the other. 

When the lice have commenced on plants 
that are not higher than the borders, by filling 
the bed so that the plants are immersed for a 
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Flower Garden Experience. 


few miiuUfS, uiul tlicii letiiii;' liic water olT rap¬ 
idly at tlio opposite side, into the ditch that is 
not hein:^ nsed, one can often thoroughly cleanse 
the bed »)f tiiese pests. Onions need water about 
as often as cabbage, bnt not so much at once. 
Spinach should be watered over night, when 
picking for market, and immediately after, in 
hot weather. Lettuce, we transplant in Avet 
beds, and irrigate in ail respects as directed for 
cabbage. Cucumbers need water in this climate, 
at least once a week, bnt not heavy Avaterings. 

Celery, in trenches, must have a sink .at the 
end of each trench to servo as explained in the 
jMarcli number, and Avhen hilling up the plants, 
leave each side of the trench loAver than the 
center, until you are on a level Aviththe surface ; 
by this means you can run the Avater on Avithout 
covering the hills, for if you allow water to go 
down into the heart of the plant, for a fcAV 
times, it Avill cause your celery to rot; through¬ 
out the groAving season celeVy Avill require 
Avater nearly as often ns cabbage. 

Pepper; Avater often until it h:is attained the 
groAVth at Avhich you expect it to mature, then 
give it but very little, .as it retards the ripening. 

Tomatoes need more care in the watering 
than any other A’egetablc; Avhen the plants arc 
first put out, they should be transplanted into 
Avet beds, as for cabbage; then sec that they arc I 
erect before irrigating, and let on the Avater j 
taking care not to cover the crowns of the 
plants; and at no time let oA'er tAA'o inches 
of water on your plants, or they Avill either 
Avither, or stop groAving entirely; tomatoes need 
Avater often to get an early crop, but in very 
limited quantities. 

And noAV, supposing that your garden is able 
to Avait a day or so, and that there is nothing 
that can be hurt by so Avaiting, then, the best j 
timeu for irrigating are; cloudy days, and moon¬ 
light r.ights; but if the plants really need Avater, 
irrigate them at any time. 

It is Avell, Avith your crops that have to be 
thinned, to take them in rotation; and the beds of 
c.arrots, bcc«s, etc., aa'IiIcIi you intend to thin 
next day should be Avatered the night before; 
or CA'cn better, early the same morning; by this 
method you can work among them much easier, 
as you can pull out those Avhich need remov¬ 
ing Avithout injuring the rest. 

ITot-beds can be irrigated as soon as the plants 
arc up, by cutting a hole in the back board of 
the frame, the bottom of Avhich should be on a 
level Avith the soil; by spouts from the asccquia 
you can water many hot-beds Avhile you aa'OuUI 
be sprinkling one. The above remarks as re¬ 
gards time betAveen Avaterings, etc., must not, 
in all cases, be closely folloAved, as difTercnce in 
climate, soil, situation, etc., Avill c.au3c a dilfcr- 
cncc in the need of Avater; I have shoAvn here 
as nearly as possible aa hat is required in .this 
section of country, but it is a thing in Avhich 
CA-ery man must rely on his own judgment, tak¬ 
ing care, in a dry climate, ncA'cr to miss seeing 
his Avholo crop, at least CA-ery tAVO days, as 
I)lants that to-day look fresh and appear to be 
doing AVcll, may to-morroAV sIioav signs of dis¬ 
tress. It is Avell for beginners to rather oA’crdo 
their irrigating th.an to err on the other side, 
and to bear in mind that the great cause of cab¬ 
bage lice, and many other troubles to the gar¬ 
dener in all climates, is—drouth. 


Beddin'o Pi.akts, such as Ycrl)cna.=<, Lanta- 
n.as, Gazanias, etc., make a much better shoAV 
if pegged doAvn. Hair-pins, hooked sticks, etc., 
arc used, as Avell as a strip of bass matting put 
over them, Avilh botli ends thrust into the ground. 


If persons, instead of Avriting us cssa)'3 on the 
beauty of floAvers and the i)leasures of garden¬ 
ing, Avould tell us their experience and the cir¬ 
cumstances that led to their success or failure, 
Avc should print more of their letters than aa'C 
do. ^Nliss O. ^I. Luke, Trumbull Co., Ohio, 
gives us a clever bit of lloAver garden e.x- 
perience, from Avhich avc extract the folloAving, 
Avilh the remark that her i)lan of protecting 
seedlings Avith leaf mold is an c.xcellent one, 
and folloAved by some of our best groAvci-s. 

“ I have alAva3's been a great lover of lloAvers, 
and have tried A’arious experiments on some of 
them, marking, Avith the greatest i)lcasure,each 
new feature, Avhieh my experiments produce. 

“Sweet Williams and Pinks are my hobbies 
noAA'. Some seeds of these Averc sent to me by 
a friend, tAvo years ago last August. Tavo Aveeks 
after I received tliem, I had a bed made about 
8 feet long, and 1 foot Avide, upon Avhich I spread 
one peck of leached ashes, one of stone-coal 
cinders, and about the same of avcII rotted chip 
manure, being careful to have them all raked 
through the soil. Then, after soAving my seeds, 
I covered them veiy slightly by raking the 
compost over them. The plants came up very 
thick, and grcAV about two inches before Avinter. 
I thought best to protect them during the 
Avinter by a covering of leaf muck from the 
Avoods. In the spring, after removing the muck 
from their tops, thev' looked very green. I Ava- 
tcred them during the summer season about 
once a Aveek Avilh soapsuds. 

“They grcAV thrillil)-and needed A’ery little 
.Aveeding. The second Avinter, I protected them 
bj' a covering of brush and straAV, removing it 
in the spring, and last June thej’ blossomed. I 
Avish ever}’reader of Wic American Agriculturist 
could have seen them. The SAveet William 
stalks Avere all about tAVO-and-a-half feet high, 
and measured .about tAvo-and-a-half inches 
around. Such a variety of colors I had never be¬ 
fore seen. Tliey Averc ringed, streaked, speckled 
and plain, of almost CA’cry sh.ade; some AA'ere 
double, others measured an inch-and-a-lialf 
across each floAver, Avith a fine deep fringe 
.around their edges. There Avas one stalk Avilh 
three different varieties of colors groAving on the 
same stem; but on different little branches. 
Every one Avho saAV them said they never had 
seen any thing like them before.” 


Transplanting Seedlings. 

There will be much transpl.anting done this 
month, ill both the kitchen and floAver garden, 
and Avith A’arying success. There arc some 
Avho seem to do the Avork very roughly and al- 
Avavs succeed, Avhilc others appear to be very 
painst.aking and haA'ebad luck. A plant, in its 
reinoA'al from the seed-bed, Avill lose more or 
less of its root fibres, and as all the leaves 
usually remain, the present surface of the 
leaves is all out of proportion to that of the 
roots, and unless in .a very damp time, the plant 
Avill Avilt from the loss of moisture by evapora¬ 
tion. It is ahvays prefer.ahle todo the AVork on a 
damp day, not so much on account of the moist¬ 
ure in the ground as of that in the air. The fcAV 
hast hours of day-light are to be preferred, as 
plants set at that time have a chance to recover, 
in a measure, during the cool night. The soil in 
Avhich the plants are to be placed should have 
been recently Avorked, so that only fresh and 
mellow earth can come in contact Avith the 


roots. Water the seed-bed thoroughly, and 
take up the plants Avilh care, and set them out 
as soon as possible. IMuch of the success de¬ 
pends on bringing the soil in close contact Avilli 
the roots. Where a dibber is used for making 
the holes, an unskillful Avorkman isA’cryapt not 
to properly fill the hole made by the dibber, and 
as a consequence, a portion of the roots are 
surrounded by air instead of earth. For this 
reason, those Avho have but little transplanting 
to do, and arc not practised in the use of the 
dibber, had better make broader holes Avith the 
point of a garden troAvel, and Avhen the plant 
is set, fill the earth in carefull}’, and croAvd it 
doAvn firmly. Ahvays have the ground marked 
off beforehand, so that no time need be lost in 
looking out for the proper distances; be.sidc3 
the work Avill be more regular. 

In larger operations, there is a division of la¬ 
bor; one carries a basket containing the plants, 
Avhich arc kept thoroughly Avetted, and drops 
them at the proper places, and another sets them. 

When plants are brought fiom a distance, 
and must be put out Avithout Avaiting for favor¬ 
able Aveather, it is best to make rather large 
holes Avith a troAvel, fill each Avith Avater, and 
set the plants. By a division of labor it may be 
done much more rapidly than one Avould sup¬ 
pose. In a very light soil, in a hot, dry time, avc 
have practised this Avithout the loss of a plant. 

Seedlings that are to be kept out of the ground 
for any great length of time should have their 
roots puddled, by mixing up a thin mud of 
loam, and eiiA’cloping the roots in it. ^ 


A Fruit Critic Criticised. 


The farmer of EdgCAVOod, in a recent number 
of the American Journal of Horticulture, ad¬ 
vances some A’ery sceptical and heterodox no¬ 
tions in pomology, c.alculated to discourage im¬ 
provement in this fine art. He s.ays: “ I doubt 
very much if the finest fi.avored fruits can be 
groAvn as easily as the grosser tasting ones.” 
And again, “ in the pear line, it is quite possible 
that, Avith great nicety of treatment, both in 
garden culture and in the ripening process, 
(Avhich last counts for a great deal,) a higher and 
finer fiaA’or may be given to the Beurre Diel, or 
the Flemish Bc.auty, or the Beurre d’Anjou, or 
even the Duchess, than belongs ordinarily to the 
Bartlett. But put the Bartlett in comparison 
Avith either, under fair average treatment, and 
upon ordinary garden lands, and I think tAvo 
luscious BartlettSAvill present themselves, to one 
of cither the other names.” The idea here ad¬ 
vanced, that the finer kinds of pears require 
specially nice treatment in order to succeed, is 
mischievous, and is certainly not sustained by 
facts. The Scckel, the highest fiavored of all 
pears, is even more hardy than the Bartlett, and 
Avill bear good fruit in almost any soil that is 
adapted to the pear. It is improA’cd in size by 
high cultivation, but that is true of all pears— 
and of the Bartlett as avcII. AVc do not think 
the fiavor of the Seckcl is improved by its size. 
The Flemish Beauty and the Beurre Diel, upon 
ordinary garden lands, and with the fair av’er- 
age treatment, have ahvays borne as Avell as the 
Bartlett, in our experience. The Beurre d’An¬ 
jou is a ncAver pear, but it is notoriously a good 
groAver .and bearer, and m.ay prove itself adapt¬ 
ed to as Avide .a range of soi,l and climate as the 
Bartlett. The Duchess is more fastidious about 
its soil, but Avhere it finds congenial aliment, it 
is as easily raised, ripens as Avell, and keeps bet¬ 
ter than the Bartlett. We found four large, 
Avell grown trees, upon pear slock standing in a 
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common meadow, three years ago, in West¬ 
chester County. They have nej/'er had any 
special care, apparently; they stand in sward 
land, and yet for three years 
in succession, they have 
borne abundant crops. A 
cow-pasture seedling could 
not be more hardy, or bear 
with more uniformity. This 
variety, we are told, does 
very well at Ncav Haven, 
and is comparatively worth¬ 
less at Hartford. This de¬ 
pends, we suppose, not at 
all upon treatment or cul¬ 
ture, but upon the original 
character of the soil. The 
Paradise d’Automne, the 
Muskingum, the St. Ghis- 
lain, pears of exquisite 
flavor, are quite as success¬ 
ful with us as the Bartlett. 

In soil that suits them, with¬ 
out any special manipula¬ 
tion or culture, we think 
they can be grown with as 
much uniformity and in as 
large quantity. This, we 
think, is true of many other 
pears of the first quality. 

Farmers, and beginners in 
fruit culture, should not be 
discouraged from trying to 
grow the best varieties, by 
the idea that they require 
specially nice treatment. 

They will do better with 
this than without it, as the 
Bartlett will, but they are 
quite as likely to succeed 
with ordinary care. The 
best are quite as likely to 
succeed in jmur soil and 
climate as inferior varieties. 

Therefore, plant them. A great deal of horti¬ 
cultural writing is an account of local experience, 
valuable as far as it goes, but it should be dis¬ 
tinctly stated that they are only individual opin¬ 
ions. Ho one man is able to lay down rules 
for the whole extent of this vast country. 


ago, from our contemporary of the Gardeners’ 
Monthly, and have practiced it so successfully, 
that we Avonder we did not think of it ourselves. 


Tim nuTciniAN’s inim {^AHstolocMa ,SijAio.) 

The Dutchman’s ^i-pe—{Aristoloc7iui Sipho.) 


Propagation by Layers. 

Many plants are multiplied in this Avay more 
readily than in any other. Indeed, there are 
some plants that will make natural layers with¬ 
out any help, as they put out roots whenever 
the joints of the prostrate branches come in 
contact with the soil. Among our herbaceous 
plants, the Verbena and squash are familiar 
illustrations.^ Most of our climbing plants are 
readily multiplied in this way, and one can in¬ 
crease his stock of Wistarias, Honeysuckles 
etc., very rapidly, to say nothing of the Grape 
a plant notoriously of easy propagation by 
layers. With many of our shrubs, such as the 
Wiegela, the present season’s growth may be 
layered as soon as it gets firm, as may that of 
roses and many others. Give Avell prepared 
soil, and if there is likely to be suffering from 
drouth, put over a mulch. Moss is excellent 
for this purpose, and a large flat stone is not bad. 

The necessity for making a cut in the part 
layered, will depend upon the facility with 
which the plant forms roots. If a cut is to be 
made, let it be on the upper side of the branch 
and not on the under side, as is recommended 
in the older works. The hint we got, long 


Phis is a climber that Ave very much admire, 
for a fine specimen of it is among the earliest 
plants Ave remember. Though a native of our 
Hortheru States, and one that is Amry A^aluable 
foi covering a moderate sjDace Avith copious fo¬ 
liage, it is very little in use in this countiy. The 
Augoious groAvth of its tAAdning branches, and 
the luxuriance of its foliage—the heart-shaped 
leaves being often a foot across—make it a val¬ 
uable plant. Its remarkable floAAmrs, though 
not showy, will attract the attention of the cu¬ 
rious. They have a brownish-purple color, and 
a shape so singularly like that of a pipe, as to 
suggest its common name. The readers of last 
year’s Agriculturist Avill recollect that the flow- 
ei of this plant Avas cited by Professor Gi'ay 
among those in Avhich the fertilization must, 
of necessity, be effected by the agency of insects. 

_ Tlie engraving gives a very good representa¬ 
tion of the floAverof the natural size, and of the 
young leaves. This species is found from Penn¬ 
sylvania, soutliAvard and westward, but is hardy 
in most parts of Hew.England and Horthern 
Hew York. Though it is readily multiplied 
from cuttings of the partly ripened wood, our 
nurserymen charge 75 cents a plant, which is 
more than they do for many exotic things. A 
low species, about a foot high, is AristolocUa 
8erpentaria, the Virginia Snakeroot, which 
tormerly had a reputation as a remedy for the 
bite of poisonous snakes, and it is a little re¬ 
markable that species of Aristolochia growing 


in Avidely separated countries, have a reputation 
as “ Suakeroots.” Some trojAical species, with 
very large flowers, are groAvn as curious orna¬ 
ments of the Green-house. 
The writer discoA^ered in 
Hapa Valley, California, a 
new species, which is called 
Aristolochia tomentosa, in the 
report of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey. It is a 
very vigorous climber, with 
downy leaves, and very large 
flowers. We hope some of 
our many subscribers in that 
beautiful Valley, will be so 
kind as to send us some 
roots or seeds of this species. 

Zinc Labels and the Ink. 

Zinc labels, marked Avith 
an ink containing a salt of 
cojAper, have long been in 
use, and have great durabil¬ 
ity. The old ink consisted 
of sulphate of copper, sal- 
ammoniac and lampblack, 
mixed Avith Avater. The ou- 
l}’" use of the lamjAblack is 
to make the ink visible at 
the instant of writing. Our 
friend, Horticola, Avhoso 
hints we haAm before pre¬ 
sented, sends us a specimen 
of a zinc label Avritten with 
his ink, which seems to be 
as legible and as indelible a 
label, as one could Avish. He 
is very curious in the Avay 
of inks, and has tried all 
that have been proposed. 
He has finally settled down 
upon a formula, Avhich, re¬ 
duced to convenient quanti¬ 
ties to order from an apothecaiy, is: Sul¬ 
phate of copper, 6 grains; voater, 1 ounce ; dis¬ 
solve, and add sal-ammoniac, 3 grains, and sul- 
phuiic acid, 20 drops. This may be used with 
a quill or gold pen, or even Avith those steel 
pens that have a coating of copper or similar 
metal on them. Zinc, and all other labels, should 
be tied in a manner that Avill not constrict the 
groAviug limb. Lead wire ansAAmrs very well. 
Horticola is very much pleased Avith his expe¬ 
rience Avith a peculiarly dressed leather for 
tying, known among dealers as lace-leather. 


Red Paint in the Gakden.—I n looking 
over the proofs of Mohr’s Avork on the grape, 
Ave notice many little practical hints. Among 
others, he recommends that the handles of 
pruning knives and all other implements liable 
to be lost, be painted of a bright red. The han¬ 
dles of knives and other small tools are usually 
of a color so near that of the soil, or that of the 
branches of trees and Aunes, that it is not easy 
to find them, if carelessly misplaced. He also 
recommends the same color for wires used 
for loAV trellises for Aunes, etc., as wires of the 
ordinary color are not readily seen by strangers. 

Seeds of Wild Plants.—T hose Avho wish 
to introduce the early flowering wild plants into 
their grounds, should look out for seeds as soon 
as they ripen, and if it is desirable to remove the 
roots, put a mark of some kind near the plant, 
so that it Avill be seen Avhen the foliage is dead. 
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Fig'. 1.— Ol'U RrSTIC SEATS. 

Stumps, ftuilts, and Counterpanes. 

rniZK E-'AY BT MISS EVA M. COLUN's. 

Jennie ami I have spent the morning among llic 
Iiomlofk.s. We started out after breakfaot with 
kni\ ■es and basket.*, for mos.*, with which to dee- 
or.ilc our stump. An old sugar maple, standing 
l y the south dining-room door, had been dying 
l>y inches for years;—with tuc c.xception of the 
y ar it was struck by lightning, when it took a 
long stride in its process of decay. Its size sensi- 
l ly diminished as its dead branches were one after 
another out away, while the size of the hollow in 
Its trunk was lus vi-sibly augmented, (Fig. 2,) until it 
would admit almost any of us but father. La.st full 
we discovered a number of new fi-ssures through to 
the outside, and tluat it had become so open that 
Jennie could no longer hide there; it was but a 
shell, and the first 
frost proved a feather 
too much in its cap, 
and one morning we 
found it scattered 
about on the ground 
in particlc8,8omewhat 
larger than those of 
tlic “One-boss shay,” 
of poetic fame. Father 
spoke once of *iaving 
the roots dug out, but 
the majority exclaim¬ 
ed against the mea¬ 
sure, and triumphed 
ns n.sual. It was such 
a beautiful stump, of 
hl.storic fame! All that 
was left of the very tree into which our great, great 
grandmother climbed, when she was a little girl at 
home alone, tj hide away from the unfriendly In¬ 
dians, whom she heard coming, and who killed 
her dog, that now lies buried under the tree, 
and stole all the hams; and no one knows what 
might liave become of her h.ad she made a lisp of a 
sound. It reminds us too of tlic wolves she was so 
couragcotisly driving away with fire-brands, when 
she was boiling sugar, in the night, but which 
turned out to be our great, great grandfather, 
from over the creek, who w.as merely testing the 
l-vavery of the pretty maiden, and had come through 
the woods—a meadow now—to sit up and watch the 
V4rup with her. OL! the stump tells us many a 



lig. 2. — i!i!: ui.o Sit Mi’. 



Fig. 8.—PATTERN FOB QUILT. 

tale of the past, aud it seems almost like sacrilege 
not to cherish It still. Soon after the tree fell 


Ralph filled the bottom of the stump with earth 
and muck, aud carefully transplanted a wild honey¬ 
suckle there. The llowci-s are now filling the air 
with the sweetest fragrance. This spring, he drove 
in a strong, branching stick for a support for the 
Ivy, which used to run wild over the tree, and fast¬ 
ened rude scats amoug the roots. Katie has plant¬ 
ed a rose tree on the other side, and Jennie and I 
have added our gift of moss. The stump is already 
a pleasing rustic ornament, and has the present 
appearance of Fig. 1, and promises to be a fa¬ 
vorite family retreat in the warm summer days to 
come, and an eloquent stump speaker of the past. 

I had been saving paper rags all -winter, having 
in view a white spread for my bed. The idea has 
pn'vailed with us that patchwork quilts alone-were 
suitable in rooms that were commonly used. A 
patchwork quilt is a perpetual annoyance to me. 
The three that I pieced myself before I was live 
years old, my only ones indeed, were stored a-way 
on a shelf in the upper hall closet—carefully folded 
wrong side out, because I could never bear to see a 
feature of one of them—until the Sauihiry Com¬ 
mission absorbed them. I only hope their in-escnce 
allordcd as signal relief to some poor soldiers, as 
their absence to “a friend.” However, I totally 
relinquished my purpose of buying a spread, the 
first time I had an opportunity to price them, aud 
let the rags go for tin as usual, but did not renounce 
my intention of having one nevertheless. We have 
some coarse, heavy, double-width sheets, which 
Charlie had at College, but which have been used 



very little since, on account of being so heavy. I 
thought the groundwork of the counterpane I was 
examining, was not very unlike Charlie’s sheets, 
barring the price; so I told our storekeeper “I 
would^’iiot take any to-day,” and hastened home to 
see what could be done with one of them. Aftci 



Fig. 5.— now IT LOOKS. 


spreading it over the bed, and looking at it from all 
sides, I removed it to my large work table the 
floor—and, bearing in mind the dimensions of the 
bed, with a large bowl and small meat-platter, drew 
a design in dots, and worked in doulile candle wick- 
in'’- with a darning needle over a smaller table, like 
that shown in Fig. 3. The wicking is merely drawn 
once through the cloth at each dot *, and the ends 
arc trimmed off about a third of an inch in length. 
It was some trouble to make it, and when finished 
it looked as in Fig. 4. It took all my leisure 
time for three or four days; but it pays capitally, 



because I am so well satisfied witli it, and it looks 
fo nicely on iffy bed, (Fig. 5). Mary says she has 


Fig. 0.— ■wnii’PixG IT OUT. 

seen wick spreads before, and that they will wash. 
It is only necessary to fasten them strongly with 
clothes’ pins to a high line, Fig. G, and frequently 
■whip them out while drying. Katie and Jennie are 
thinking of making one for tlieir room, but say 
they shall improvise a prettier pattern than mine. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Young House¬ 
keeper.—No. IV. 

PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. LAURA E. LY'MAN, STAJIFORD, CT. 


Jane \Qth .—Mother has been passing a -week with 
me. Slie seemed very much pleased with all my 
household arrangements. I took a deal of pride in 
showing her that the efforts she had made to teach 
me the art of housekeeping, had not been fruitless, 
and that the maxims she used to inculcate were 
not forgotten in my economy. Ilow many thous¬ 
and times I have heard her repeat: “ A place for 
everything, and everything in its place; ” “ A time 
for everything, and everything in its time;” 
“Once well done is twice done.” I took her into 
my linen closet and showed her my sheets, snowy 
Avhite and foiled nicely, with sprigs of lavender be¬ 
tween. 1 gave her a peep into my cedar chest. 


ivherc my woolens, furs, and winter clothing were 
•towed away, secure from the moths; and slio-n’cd 
ler my bags, hanging each upon its own proper 
lail, with a label stitched upon it; one with all my 
laper patterns in it; another filled with pieces of 
•ilk; another with new calico pieces, and another 
ivith old; my two rag-bags, one for wdiite and the 
ather for colored; my barrel, in which all woolens 
destined for rugs and carpets arc kept; my button 
bags, and all the series so arranged, that in the 
darkest night I can lay my hands on everything lu 
the house which can possibly be c.allcd for ; my 
old linen pieces clean and tied up in a roll ready lor 
bandages or sore fingers; my woolen pieces for 
patches and my worn domestic for linings. All these 
little evidences that I remembered the lessons ot 
thrift, order, and economy she had taught me, 
were exceedingly gratifying to her. 

In exploring the attic, she discovered two or 
three old-fashioned, rush-bottomed chairs, the 
frames of which were still sound as ever, though 
the rushes had long since disappeared. These, she 
said could, with a little ingenuity, be covered, and 
with a coat of varnish, do service for another gener¬ 
ation. So we carried these specimens of a past 
a'rcdown into the kitchen, and stitched o\ei the 
scat apiece of strong canvas which we covered 
with some furniture c.alico, and I have thice new 
chairs in my kitchen which afford decidedly the 
most comfortable seats in it, except my sewing 
chair. The coat of varnish which I put on them 

makes them look like new. 

Mother was very much pleased with ^7 
room and said it would answer admirably for all 
Jim months, except the hottest. Her father was an 
old-fashioned New Hampshire farmer, aud she was 
brought up to wash and pick wool, card, spin and 
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Weave, and go through all the routine of liousehold 
industry on a farm. She could bake .and brew, 
scour and dye, and she is very proud of repeating 
almost the only compliment tliat my Puritan grand¬ 
father ever paid her. She had been away three or 
four months teaching a district school, at nine 
sliillings a week, and upon licr return the old gen¬ 
tleman quietly remarked: “Now, Hannah’s got 
back, and all the dye pots will be going.” Father 
was a merchant Avho kept a cow and a horse, and 
lived in a snug way, so we children kncAV little 
of mother’s farming accomplishments. 

I am sure we modern housekeepers cannot be 
too grateful to the inventors of the Cotton Gin, 
the Spinning Jennies, and PoAver Looms, for re¬ 
lieving us from the endless task of manufacturing 
all the domestic fabrics, and giving us so much 
more time for the improvement of our minds and 
the elegant accomplishments of modern society. 

We have quite a flock of sheep that Avere clipped 
a short time since, and mother suggests that before 
the wool is taken to market, I look it over and se¬ 
lect a few of the coarsest fleeces and all the ragged 
and unsightly ends, to make me a wool mattress 
for next Avinter. This laid upon the shuck mat¬ 
tress, Avhich Jeanette and I manufactured last 
spring, Avill give me another excellent bed, almost 
as luxurious as a feather bed, equally warm, and 
more AVholesome. By Avinter, my six geese Avill have 
yielded feathers enough for a bolster and pillows. 

June 12th. —My poultry has been interesting me a 
good deal of late. I have three broods of chickens 
noAV, one, three, and five Aveeks old, and another 
hen Avill be off in a few days. Sue finds her jAastime 
in egg-hunting, and her sagacity amuses me. I 
believe she knows the cackle of every individual 
biddy on the place, and from Avhich one every egg 
comes. My oldest chickens, tAvo or tiiree of them, 
began to have the gapes, and farmer Jones’ Avife, 
Avho has a genius for raising chickens, told me to 
give them black pepper, and the Avorst eases to 
treat Avitli a pretty strong dose of black pepper and 
SAveet oil. She ahvays mixes pepper Avith their 
meal, and never loses any, she saj's, from gapes. I 
tried her remedy and have lost no chickens j^et, ex¬ 
cept one, that a weasel caught. 

June 20<7i.—Such a lively time as avc have had. A 
day or tAVO after mother Avent home, cousin Eliza 
and her husband paid me a visit. They live in New 
York, and Avhile John Avas olf fishing, an amuse¬ 
ment which he pursued Avith Avonderful zest, Eliza 
and I Avere comparing city with rural housekeep¬ 
ing. She was very much, and very favorably, im¬ 
pressed Avith the abundance of eggs, butter and 
milk, which, in the city, are so expensive, but Avith 
us are matters of course ; and she Avas constantly 
remarking the immense advantage I enjoyed in 
confining all, or nearly all, my work to one floor. 
Whether one has servants, or does the work herself, 
this is a grad’d desideratum. In the former case 
she can look after them so much better, and know 
how everything is going on; and in the latter case, 
she is saved so many trips up and down stairs. 

While Eliza enjoyed the abundance of eggs, 
cream and butter, and their compounds, John Avas 
particularly delighted Avith my brown bread. He 
says he can’t get used to baker’s bread, or learn to 
like it, or even consider it Avholesome; but none 
of their city domestics knoAV hoAV to make good 
bread, and he has been enjoining upon Eliza to take 


lessons of me in the sacred art. I have taught her 
especially hOAV to make Boston broAvn bread and 
Graham, and no doubt, the use of these plain, but 
palatable and nutritious compounds AA'ill add j'ears 
to John s life, as well as money to his Bank account. 

He kept the table supplied Avith trout and perch 
Avhile he was here, and EdAvard killed a fat wether. 
I never liked mutton till uoav, and I think Edward’s 
way of butchering accounts for the dilfercnce in 
flavor between this and all I have ever eaten. As 
soon as the animal is dead, he makes all haste to cut 
remove the entrails, and then to take 
off the skin as quickly as possible. The sheep 
have been ranging iu a wild and rockv pasture on 
the back part of the farm, which probably accounts 
for the very hne flavor of the mutton., John said 
it tasted almost as good as venison. I find the best 


Avay to cook mutton is to bake it. I generally cut 
little gashes in it, and fill themAAdth bread crumbs, 
moistened Avith milk and spiced Avith garden tliyme. 

After reading a good deal on the subject in the 
books Sue White lent me, we haA'e decided never 
to butcher a calf or a laml) for our table. Veal is 
said to be the most indigestible and least nutritious 
of all the meats, and my author says, the young of 
any animal is less AAdiolesome and far less nutritive, 
than Avhen it has attained its groAvth. 

My" investigations in this department of knoAvl- 
edge haA"e led me to these conclusions : That veni¬ 
son is the most perfect of all meats, being the 
easiest of digestion, and at the same time the most 
delicious and the most nourishing. Next to this 
ranks good mutton, and for mutton, AA'ethers are the 
best. Third in A"alue for the table is beef; tender 
roasting pieces and broiled sirloin steaks being the 
choice parts. Turkey .and chicken are very highly 
esteemed and their flavor is delicious, as is especi¬ 
ally that of partridge and quail; birt they arc not 
so readily digested as the first three. 

Jane 27th. —The memorable litter of piigs that 
Jenny and I took so much pains Avith last spring, 
has sutfered a divison. EdAvard had promised five 
of them to one of our neighbors, and he came to¬ 
day for them. They have been running Avild for 
tAvo months in the pasture, and it Avas no easy task 
to catch them. Edward has some pleasant surprise 
in store for me I kuoAA", by" the way he speaks of 
those pigs. He is duly alive to the fact, that Jenny 
and I saA^cd him at least filty dollars by our assidu¬ 
ous care and devotion to that interesting family. 

I have learned something new about butter late¬ 
ly, from an old flrrmer’s AAufe. Noav I Aveigh my 
butter before salting, and alloAV an ounce of salt to 
a pound of butter; I roll my s.alt, and dry it thor¬ 
oughly in the oven before putting it into the but¬ 
ter. I find, too, that a little crushed sugar and 
saltpetre, Avorked in Avith the salt, improve the 
flavor and preserve the butter. I have a fifty 
pound firkin nearly" full, and I am very ambitious 
that in market it shall rank as “prime.” The 
firkin is of hemlock, a Avood that imparts no taste, 
and it Avas perfectly new. I rinsed it Avith scalding 
hot Avater, and placed it in the sun until it Avvas em 
tirely dry. Next October, I mean to try for the 
prize in butter at our County Fair. EdAvard thinks 
he’ll take one on these Chester White Pigs. 

June 807/t. —To-day I have been busy all day" in 
putting up strawberries. Sue jjicked scA'eral quarts, 
having a fine flavor, though they Avere not large, in 
a pasture Avhich has recently been cleared. These 
I preseiwed, alloAA"ing pound for pound. Those 
which I gathered from our straAvbcrry bed, being 
large and A"ery fine looking as AV'ell as delicious, I 
put up “in their OAvn juice.” I allowed three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to a pint of Avater, 
and when it Avas boiling, put in my strawberries 
and let them scald through; then skimmed them 
out and put them into glass jars, placed in my tin 
boiler Avith Avatcr in it, AA'hich I raised gradually" to 
the boiling point to prevent the jars from breaking. 
When I had filled each jar, I poured juice enougdi 
in it to cover the berries, and then put on the rub¬ 
ber cover AA'hich had a scrcAv in it, Avhich I turned 
until the mouth AA'as perfectly sealed. Mother 
has kept straAvberries in this way for tAvo years. 

Fashion Gossip. 

BY AN EXPERT. 


The authority that prophesied AA'alking-dresses Avere to 
be a short lived caprice of Gothamite fashionables, has 
proved at fault. “ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
sayeth Avisdom, and this A’irtue of the ncAV mode must 
compensate for its Avaiit of grace and style. Gray, Bis¬ 
marck, and green poplins or Alpacas, are pretty for this 
month, and serA'iceable for travelling suits. Wo advise 
shoit di esses for country Avear. Muslins, AA'ith sacques or 
poplums to match, Avill look simple, neat and rustic. 
Suits have been adapted for carriage costume. They 
should be enriched with effective trimmings. The most 
casual observer must have remarked that for elegance 
evening drosses, and a toilet for any ceremonial occasion, 
require trains and the peculiar flow of drapery produced 
by tlie fasliionable gored skirts. 

Gored robes are destined for such a lengthened exist- 
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ence, that one need not hesitate about cutting up even 
the richest materials in this style. The idea is cerlair.’y 
more economical than a preponderance of folds about tiie 
hips, AA'hich in no Avise added to the SA'mmeti'y of the fig¬ 
ure. Much less material is required, and a plain surface 
will outAvear one that has innumerable creases. A Avalk- 
ing-dress is not complete Avithout its accompanying po- 
plum, but a Avell provided AA'ardrobe should have a cloak 
of black silk for extra times. Make line qualities into 
loose sacques, deeply dented, or otherAvisc cut around the 
bottom, and trim profusely AA'ith jet galloons and lace. 
Jet embroideries are more distingue Vaan passementerie. 
Amber is not suliicientiy chaste and elegant for mantles. 
Satin fokhs and piping form a neiv and beautiful orna¬ 
mentation. Superb shaAA'ls, for Park riding, are made of 
black Cashmere or Ahmure cloth, trimmed with jet and 
Cluny. Amber bijouterie can be worn by brunettes, but 
never by blondes. Mention has been made of the re-in¬ 
troduction of cameos. Stone cameos are always valuable, 
and having nearly as much prestige as pearls and dia¬ 
monds, descend as heirlooms through families of note. 
Each successive era of popularity, hoAvever, adds its A'ari- 
ation of app'earance. To-day aa'C have engraA’ings line 
and transparent as mists, and shapes all stars, angles and 
paiallelograms, AA'ith a pearl or diamond glittering upon 
CA'ery point. Mosaics of a very beautiful order are also 
set in this Avay. Jasper silks are neAV, and adapted for 
suits or demi-k>Uette. The foundation color is dark, and 
overshot Avith scintillations of purple. Black and Avhite 
striped silks are festooned Avith jet ornaments over gray 
silk petticoats. Later, piques and muslins Avill be used as 
substitutes. Organdies are fresh, fair, and lovely to look 
upon. A most effective design simulates a tunic caught 
up at interA-als with vines of roses trailing from the belt. 
Knots of blue floAvers and grasses form a border upon the 
loAA'er part of the skirt. The AA'aist is all AA'hite or sprink¬ 
led AA'ith tiny bouquets. MBiite organdies for dinner 
toilet are made AA'ith hou'illons diA'ided by narroAA' straAv 
braids. The under slip should be of taffetas. Lace pe- 
plums are pretty over Ioav corsages. Very Avido slecA'es arc 
not so Avell for thin materials as half close shapes, because 
AA'ith a little Avear, the stiffening is lost, and they are apt 
to look “stringy.” Tulle sleeves AA'ith AA'ide silk ones 
should be puffed lengthAvise or crossAvise as the fancy 
may dictate. Maltese lace is more Avorn than Cluny. It 
makes beautiful ruffs for the throat and Avrists. M’e saw 
the folloAving neAV spring patterns at Mme. Demorest’s: 
The “Nicola Dress,” to be made of French poplin in tAvo 
choice shades of green. The under skirt should be the 
lighter, and trimmed around the bottom a finger deep, 
AA'ith black braid set on obliquely. The upper skirt is 
dented, and finished Avith black cable cord, AA'hich is form¬ 
ed in the same shape up a seam on each side. These side 
dents are connected across the back breadths by chains 
of cord, fastened Avith loops and tassels. The AA'aist is 
plain, of the color of the upper skirt, and tastefuliy deco¬ 
rated AA'ith cord. The “Aj'icky dress ” is of orange cham- 
beriy. The skirt is divided into shalloAV scollops by tAvo 
nairoAA' roAA's of black braid. BgIoaa", it is closely barred 
AA'ith horizontal stripes of the same. The AA'aist is trim¬ 
med simulate a bodice. The sleeves are half close. 
This dress is accompanied Avith a graceful sacque, scol¬ 
loped around the bottom and the edge of the floAving 
sleeves, and ornamented Avith black braid. Thq “ Cluny 
dress ” is made of blue taffetas, Avith oblique bands of 
black forming a border. A Gabrielle finished AA'ith nar- 
roAV rutiles of Cluny is Avorn Avith this. One of the pret¬ 
tiest of AA'ide sleeA'es is named the “ Juvia.” It is opened 
in three diamond shapes upon the outside, each being 
separated by a fuli rosette. A design full of grace and 
character is called the “ Rosa.” The bottom is inter¬ 
sected by deep notches, Avhich are fiJlcd Avith rich loops 
of ribbon, attached by jet or sih'er buckles, or, if pre¬ 
ferred, rosettes of straAV. If the latter is used, straAV 
gimps must be employed as AA'aist and skirt trimmings. 

For young ladies especially, rosettes are more dressy 
for high bodies and belt fastenings than buttons or clasps. 

Many coat sleeves, A'ariously distinguished Avith boAvs . 
plaitings, or roAVS of braid fancifully arranged, are retain¬ 
ed in A'ogne. The “ Fadette ” is most popular. Four 
roAvs of braid or velvet form a cap at the top and a cuff. 
Tavo similar sections extend half Avay across at the elboAV. 
Jet buttons separate each band. 

Gold and sih'cr embroideries appear upon parasols. 
FloAver patterns are pretty, also Greci.an borders. Crimp- 
led fringe and lace serA'e as a finish. It is noticeable 
that often in a single toilet, fringe, lace and satin pipings 
are used as trimmings. 

This is not good taste, strictly speaking, and it is very 
bad, Avhen one mantle is thus martyred. French taste has 
disfigured In this manner some of the costliest importa¬ 
tions. Short circles haA'o been adopted by A'cry young la¬ 
dies, instead of sacques or basquines. The last named 
should be half fitting, AA'ith floAA'iirg sleeA’es. It is a mat¬ 
ter of indiA'idual caprice AA'hether the side pieces shall be 
as long as the front and back, or finished out Avith llonirces 
of lace.-Long sash fronts are exceedingly modish. 
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Xhe l>«>«*t<»i*''M '1'nlk.M. 

P.Tlmp« roll think I am to talk a!:rain aluint pollywo^^. 
That N qiilfr a miHtako; I don't Intend to conflne nn-'i lf 
to any imricular subject, bnt(*ay, now and thou, a word 

mi 'Ml 



Flp. 1. 

abont animals, plants, stones, or any common thin" that 
will teach yoti to nsc yonr eyes, and sec that there are 
plenty of things worth the trouble of lookin" at closely. 

Have yon watched the trees this spring, and seen how 
the naked braii'-hes soon became clothed with leaves that 
now, in this warm June, cast a pleas;int shade f You 
hardly noticed the tn-es wlu-n they were bare, but you 
admire them now that they are in full leaf. Did you ever 
think how all this came about, and how much work tlie 
trees did, beforehand, to prei)are for this spread of foliage 
you now enjoy so much ? Xext winter, if you look at 
the trees, you will think of this, and notice the plump 
buds on the ends of the stems, and the smaller ones along 
their sides. Buds do not lo<jk very Inteu-sting, but those 
of most of our forest trees In winter alrea<ly have, within 
them, the leaves that will so delight you in summer. 1 
have had drawn, flgnrc 2, a bud of a Ilorsechcstnut tree, 
or Buckeye, bocau.se that is a large bud, and was handy. 
In winter, it looks as in the engraving, a scaly knob, all 
covered with a water¬ 
proof varnish. If you 
pick it open, you will 
find within it the very 
delicate young leaves, 
and these arc very curi¬ 
ously (Mcked away in a 
mass of cotton-like hairs, 
so as to iMTfe<-tly protect 
them from tlie cold. As 
soon as the weather is 
wanu enough, the scales 
fall ojeMi and the stem 
npou which the little 
leaves are placed pushes 
out; the leaves thiin- 
selvcs rapidly enlarge, 
and soon the tree has its 
naked limbs hidden by 
the green covering. Fig¬ 
ure 1 shows the shoot 
just pushing. Most of 
our forest trees make 
their growth in a very 
short time; the new 
slioots push rapidly in 
sj)ring and unfold their 
leaves, and then n-mtiin 
quiet. But wh.at is the 
tree doing all tlie sum¬ 
mer? It is doing sev¬ 
eral things, and among 
the most lm|M)rtant of 
tiiesc, it 1.4 prciiaring a 
the growth of another year. .\t the ends of the branches 


and at the points where the leaves join the stem there are 
quietly and slowly forming these curious buds. Tlie buds 
are within and without composed of leaves, and the 
scales w hich look so dark and unlike leaves, are only 
leaves fonned in a particular way to serve a particular 
purpose. In the Buckeye, in flgurc 1, we can see, in early 
spring, that, while tlie outer scales are very unlike leaves, 
the inner ones have a slight leaf-like look, and so along 
up to Jierfect leaves. Is not it strange that the tree 
should seem to know that something would be needed of 
it nest spring and work away during summer to pack up 
carefully the young leaves, so that they will be protected 
from the rains and frosts of winter? 

I>o C'lits l.,ovc ItSiiKic. 

Several incidents which have been communicated to 
the A(;riculturiff, seem to prove that cats enjoy sweet 
sounds, although they make horrid work when they try 
their own voices. One writes, that when the ladies of the 
family sing, the household cat will at once jump into the 
lap of one of the party and remain there until the music 
ceases. Three persons in dilTerent parts of the country 
have written that their cats have been detected running 
over the keys of the piano, apparently enjoying the sound. 
It would be a rare performance for one to be taught to 
play a tune, but we think that can hardly be expected. 

Resipool llic 

“Take my place, sir, if you please,” said a boy, rising 
from the seat he had occupied in a crowded street car, 
and addressing an old gentleman who had just entered.— 
” Thank you, my boy, but I’m sorry you should have to 
stand,” was the reply.—‘T shall not mind it, sir; and I’m 
sure you need the scat more than I,” returned the youth ; 
and the old man took his jilace, a look of weariness, that 
had l>een noticed in his face when he came in, leaving it 
as he did so. It was a little thing for the boy to do, but 
it was a kind, respectful act, and some of those who saw 
it felt that it jiromiscd well for the boy’s future. 

Another old man was w.alking down the street some 
days later, when another l)oy came by, apparently in great 
haste. ‘‘Come, hurry up, old ’7G, or you’ll never get 
where you’re going;” were the rude words he spoke, as 
he rushed by. Tiie old man made no reply, but looked 
sadly after the boy, and moved slowly on. “7 should 
never speak like that,” my young reader will say, and 
perhaps with a feeling of indignation against this boy. 
Well, I trust you would not. There are very many ways 
in which the young may show respect for the old, or 
rudeness to them. When you see an aged man or woman, 
never forget what kind of treatment they may rightly ex¬ 
pect from yon. Remember that they were young and 
strong and merry once like yon. But that was long ago. 
For them tlie busy day of life is nearly past, and night is 
near. Try to make them happier. Y’oii will be glad 
some day to remember that you did so. Uncle Paul. 

“ AVd,” though not two v'car.s old, 

cats his dinner at the table with the family; and his 
mother finds it very difllcult to keep him still long enough 
for “ the blessing.” One day, after much trainfhg, he 
folded his little liunds and sat very quietly until jusUat 


still, he suddenly called out “ ’at ’ill do (thet will do) 
jiapa, pass plates now.” Of course there was a smile._i[. 

The accompanying figure shows one of the hundreds of 
buildings, which may he made with CrandaH's improved 
building blocks, noticed in a jirevious numbei' of the 




No. SCO. muslraied nebus.-rhia is ingeniously made so as to read in three ways 


very great number of buds for 


the close of the service, as his mother was beginning in¬ 
wardly to congratulate herself that for once, ho bad kept 


Agriculturist. It is here given as a pattern for some of 
our young friends, who have procured a set of tlie blocks 
to work by. No doubt, some of you could build a more 
tasteful structure, and if you succeed in making one that 
looks better, and will send a drawing or photograph of it, 
we may have it engraved, and call it the model building, 
until some one else succeeds in showing something more 
elegant. This will exercise the ingenuity and taste of 
all who may make the trial, whether successfully or not. 

I’lizzlos to l>c 

No. 207. ^Y(yrd Puzzle. —Mace, Nutmegs, Raisins, Rice, 
Sugar, Tea, Salt, Lettuce—half the letters in these words, 
with half a letter added, will name a well-known news¬ 
paper. What is it ? 

No. 208. BiMe What family of eight persons 

lived on a mountain, and all believed in the Word of God ? 

Answers to 5*i*oi»Iems mid Puzzles, 

The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
May number, page 187. No. 202. Woi'd Square .— Pear, 

Ease, Asia, Real _No. 203. Illustrated lielnts.—Bcar 

and forbear; with long-suffering overcome your foes- 

No. 'XA.—Geographical Enigma.—lilo correct answers re¬ 
ceived_No.205. Arith- 

. rnclical Problem. Twelve 

minutes. — The follow¬ 
ing have sent in correct 
answers. “ S. G.,” Jane, 
Robert and S. II. Me. 
Neel, George and Mary 
Carver, II. T. McCrca, 
MaggieUnderwood,Hen¬ 
rietta Clayton, F. W. 
Livingston, McIntosh 
Robertson, Ninnie J. 
Winn, Kate Fuller, Mary 
V. Caper, Augustus C. 
Buzby, N. T. Wikolf, L. 
M. Wright, Jas. M. Dan- 
ser, I. R. Webber, R. W. 
Fair, Vvbn. II. Elliott, 
Mrs. C. Eddy, Mary E. 
Reigart, E. C. Haines, 
Ephraim A. Chapman, 
“ W. H. IL,” H. C. Twil- 
ley, “T. D. S.,” Win. A. 
Fulton, Mrs. O. Mefford, 
Charles E. Hawkins, 
Matthias Barricklow, 
Samuel F. Seib, Isaac T. 
McLain, E. P. Brown, 
Belcher and Samuel, T. 
E. Lockwood, Andrew 
Jackson, Algernon R. 
McChesney, W. S. Ne¬ 
gus, S. Gussio Kilgore, 

___ Laura Dickson, Hugh W. Kay, JI. Mulloney, 

Bessie. Clara H. Schirenck, Harry S. Watkins, E. Lane. 


Alice Suit, 
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IcupiKiGiiT 

HB FIRST LESSON .—From the Original PaintunG bt Merle.— 


Kiiowleclg-e gives pleasure, Tjut the way to get it is not 
always easy. The child in the picture “ don’t Avant to 
learn its letters hoys and girls usually like to Icnoiv, hut 
they do not often like to study. How many wish that 
learning could he done like hreathing, without work, and 
because one could not help it. But that Avould not he the 
hest way. study makes the mind strong, just as Avork 
Avith the hands gives a stouter grip. It is not an .easy 
thing for a little heginner to learn the alphahet; his mind 
has not heen trained to attend, to observe, and to remem¬ 
ber ; hut in a few years, by having daily fixed his thoughts 
upon some task, he will readily see through problems he 
can not now understand. Let those who can not learn 
quickly, and who find school duties hard, take courage by 
remembering that every resolute mastery of a lesson adds 


Algol to the brain-power, and helps make a mind th.at no 
diiiiculty can AA'iihstand. Those aa^Iio learn easiest, and 
carry aivay all the honors and prizes at school, are by no 
means ahvays the most successful in life; but the boy 
Avho schools himself to conquer laziness, and trains his 
mind to severe application, Avhether ho stands at the head 
or the foot of his class noAV, will by and by gain imver 
to be prepared to take the front rank in any calling. 

Take six checker-men, three of each color, (pennies or 
buttons will do), and place them thus: ^ 

® ® space left betAveen ^ ^ 

^ the two colors should equal the diam¬ 
eter of a checker. The puzzle is, by moving and jiunp- 


avedfor the American Agriculturist 'by J. L. Langrhlgc., 

ing, to put the Avhitc men Avhere the black men are. and 
rice versa. Commence bymoA'ing one of the men that 
are next the middle, toAvards the opposite color. Sup¬ 
pose you begin by moA’ing Black toAA'ards '}Vhite. Then 
jump White over Black, and so on. There Avill never be 
but 07ie open space, across Avhich to move, or into AA'hich 
to jump. It is not allowed to jump or move a man back- 
AA'ard—that is, each color must alAA'ays advance towards 
the opposite side. The men must be kept in line, and a 
mark made at the ends, to shoAV the limit beyond which 
the men must not go. The men of the same color, that 
is, all the Avhites, or blacks, are placed touching each 
other, although the engraving represents them as sepa¬ 
rated by a short space. To explain the puzzle, in 
giving an answer, the men may be numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. 
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(Duklncs* Notices $-’.5') per Ag;Ue Line of Space.) 



The 

IIowc .llaciliilo 
Co.’s Scuin;? 
.Ilacliioes, 

099 llronclway. 
Cor. F'oiirtU-st., 
N'tw Vui'k. 

For Families nod 
Manufacturers. 


These World-Renowned .Sewing 


Machines 


n>re aieardeJ tfte highett preiniuin at ifid irbrhrj Fair 
in London, aiiU fix Jlrid prenditim at tha S', }'. Staia Fair 
of 1S66. 

Thoie inacUlnrj are iitado niidrr tUc Im- 
iite.liutc Huprrviiloii of like Prr<l(lriit of the 
CoiitpHiiy, KLil.VS IlOWK, .Tr., tUo orij;liial 
titvriitur of ttie Sewing Hlacliinr. 

TTte St{lc>i incanted by MU. IIOW'E, and made on 
tkla Machine, i* the most popular ami durable, and all 
Sewihg Machines are subject to the principle invented by him. 

SEND FOK C1UCCL.AK. 


wui:eli:r wilson 

liOX-VliY IIOOIw 



SEWING >I^VCIIINE S. 
623 BROADWAY. 


OnKATK.'n' Boov—'Wo would advlixs a man to 
forego a Tlires'.K'r and thn«U wheat with a flail, rather 
than to *ee ihe wife wear her heallh. vigor and life awavln 
the everhiHtlng 'Btitch. stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chin*’c:ui be obtained. 'I’ho \VHKKLFlt& WILSON Is an 
luviil>i!il)li> nlil in every household. We have had several 
dlirer'Mil kinds on trial, and after a six years’ service, Ihu 
WHKKLKIt* WII.SON has taken the precedence ns the best, 
where ail kinds of sewing are to be done In a hunlly.” 

_ [American Agriculturist, Jan, ISC'i. 

THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE- 


GfOYEI^&BAKI^ 


llKillF.^T l-KE:n[IU]fI 

IESIasHo Stltiola. 


lOsl Broadway, i^cw York. 



LOCK-STITCII SEWING MACHINES. 


Illzhest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1363. 
CELKIJItATF.I) KEN’KILSIllLE FEKI) MOVK.MENT. 
UNIFOItM SELF-ADJCSTINC; TENSION, 
rOL'P. SEPAItATF. DISTINCT STITCHES. 

WILL (iATHEi: AND SEW A KCFFLE AT ONCE. 
OFFICES OF THE CO.Ml’ANV. 

603 r.roadway, N. V., and 57 Cheapslde. Lo ndon, F.ngland. 

THE J-JUliKKA 


OIUCK MAlllllNE 


makes n no-) splendid Lrlct per hour.fclth only nine men and 
^ne ta r horses, or t:sif) pir hour l^ steam poxetr. Has no 
^mUex marhlnery to be getting out qP order or breaking 
^wn lu great simplicity and marvelous pow cr command 
Uie approval of every expert, at Haht. 

We ehallenge the world to produce Its etinal. 


y\i‘ cnawrnce me w«i m yv 
SMiVacUon OuaraxxUM to^aU^^^^ 

No. HI ilroadway. New A ork. 



1.1 i.ViO elegant bricks per I. . 

No. 71 Broadway, New A'ork. Hoorn'iC 

Oneens for sale. None hnf tested Oneciis shipped. 

Cireuhir to A. 1 AIKBHUnlElL .Maqnoketa, Iowa. 

~ FB:UI>. r. .WAYFK, C licmiHl, 

It., removed hU OUlcc to K Cedar-st.. New York. 


SILVERS’ € E L E 15 R A T E I) 


PATENT EXC 1 A.S [011 BR 00 . 1 E 

■WHICH HAS TAKEN THE FIIiST PHRMIUMS AT THE 
NEW A’OHK, OHIO AND KENTL'CKV STATE F\1H«; 
la unenualed for durahllUy, liglttncsa, elecanee, and ela.sticl- 
ty, and nulveraally acknowledged llio most beuiUil'ul Broom 
la the world. It Is the only one accepted for 


Till’: icxr»osiTio>i-. 

The ladles pronounce It THE MOST VALUABLE IN' USE 
when applied to Tapestry, Wilton, Brus-stda or Ingrain Car- 
pets. Hou-sekeepers proclaim that It sweeps with half the 
etfort, and does not wear out the carpet one-fonrth ns fast as 
the old-fashioned broom, therefore, MONEV and Tl.ME are 
saved by Its USE. 

In the short period this broom has hecu before the piihllc. 
It has received thu highest cummeudatlons from people of 
all clns.se.s, and there Is now no reiuon to doubt that lu a 
short time It will entirely supei-scdo the old-fashloued tled- 
broom as a household Implemi'nt. 

We present the followlug testimonials as evidence of the 
value of this Invention: 

[Prom the IToxi. Horace. Greeley.'] 

OVFICK or Tub Tkiiiune, New Yokk, May fl, 1367. 

Messrs. C. A. Ci,EOo & Co.: Your broom Is a good Imple¬ 
ment. and will, to a very large class, he acceptable and use- 
lul. To be able to renew a broom in ten minutes and at a 
few cents cost, will be to many at once convenient and ec.ou- 
omicaL I i-UKDicT vouc suucksb. Y'ours, 

HORACE GUEELKY. 

[From the American Agriculturist, after 3 Months' Test.] 

SiLVEKs’ Patent Buoom.—T his Is a novelty, certainly. 
By means of a cap and screw, the brush can bo removed at 
anytime. Wo have no broom corn at band to test the re¬ 
moval of the old brush and the putting In of new. but wo 
do not see why It can not be readily done by any one, and 
farmers thus raise ii little plot of broom corn and make their 
own brooms, after buying a patent handle. TUe one vve 
urc lias ti superior elasticity. 

[from the Feio Tori TFeekly Ti-ibune, of May SfA, 1867.1 

Patent 1‘kooms.—AV lthln a few years several patents iiavo 
been issued for Improved brooms. The end aimed at by all 
has been to make a broom which could bo renewed at small 
cost by inserting a new brush. To comhlno this quality with 
elaatlelty, lightness, durability, and beauty, was (lllllcult and 
seemingly impossible. An Oulo Inventor conceived a plan 
which. It was thought, would answer, but a brass cap such 
as Ills broom required was declared impossible to make. 
One thought differently. A sklllfnl ■worker In brass was 
employed, who after eight months’ study and labor produced 
the cap now used on Slivers’ Patent Broom. AVlth the im¬ 
proved cap wo shall not be surprised If this broom becomes 
popular among housekeepers in city and countiy. 

For ent of Broom and valuahlo testimonials, see full col¬ 
umn on page 77, of February No. Agriculturist. 

T<> F AIIAIEKS—.VGEXT.S TV ANTED. 

Tlio Brass Metallic parts will be sent to Fanners (where 
wo have no Agents) with lull instructions for making tuclr 
own Brooms, by mail or express (pie-paUl), for $1.50. 

Agents wanted in every city and eountyln the United 
States, to wliom exeliisivo riglit of sale will he given, with¬ 
out any charge for Patent- Bend for Illustrated Circular. 

Over 200 Agents arc already cngaijed In selling this Broom 
exclusively, and arc making from $5 to $20 per day. 

Address, st.ating first, second, and third choice of Counties, 
C. A. CLEGG & CO, No. 206 Broadway, New York. 


HKKYIaB of lIE VIiTIff. 


I BUY THE 

J. W. BRADLEY’S 

CELEBRATED 

DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 

(Or Double Spring) 

SKIRTS. 

THEY will not Bend or Break like the Single Spiir.gs, 
but WILL preserve their PEIIFECT and GUACEFUL 
SHAPE In all CROWDED ASSEMBLAGES, CIIUllCTIES, 
THEATRES, R.AILROAD CARS, and for PRO.MENAUE or 
HOUSE DRESS, where three or four ordinary skirts are 
THROWN ASIDE as USELESS. 

EACH HOOP Is composed of TWO FINELT-TEMI’ERED 
Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIR.MLY" together, 
EDGE to EDGE, forming one hoop, thus making the 
STRONGEST and M(^ST FLE.tIBLE, as well as the MOST 
DURABLE and STYLISH, SKIRT EVER MADE. In fact, 
they are superior to all otheiR, COMBINING COMFORT, 
ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS. ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY 
This POPULAR SKIRT Is universally rkcosimendko 
by the Fashion Magazines and Opinions of the Press 

GENERALLY. 

At WuOLKS.ALE, by the Exclusive Manufacturers and 
Sole Owners of Patent, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 

Nos. 97 Chamhefc, and 79 and 81 Reade-sls,, N. T. 
ALSO, at IVnOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS. 



Important to <»ardei»crs, Kursery- 
JISCI3, Farmers, &c. 

Tub iNnELTBLK Pencil Co.. (Northampton, Mass.), 
have ftow readv for sale their new 

IIOK.TICLL.TUIlAIi PENCIIi, 
for Indelible writing on wood. Tnvnlnahle for making 
DURAHLE HABELS, 
or for marking Tool.s, &c., itc. 

Prices:— 75 cents single; $3 per dozen. Sent post-paid by 
mall or e.xpress on receipt of price. 

ALSO FOR SALE, 

The Indelible Pencil for marking Linen, <S:c. Pricks:— 
50 cents single; $3 per dozen. Sent pre-paid as above. 

A Liberal Discount made to Dealers. 

Every Pencil Warranted. Agents Wanted, 


The Herald or Health Is one of the grandest monthlies 
now before the public. It teaches the very things every 
family should know In order to make life complete, or how 
to live healthfully, beautifully, and Iiow to secure for chil 
dren complete symmetrical and beautiful bodies In which to 
set the immortal mind. Our list of contributors enrolls many 
of the leading men of the age. Turn to the February and 
April Agriculturist and see full prospectus, contributors, 
subjects, etc. By all means get this monthly. $2.00 a year. 
20 cents a number. AVc will send as samples 4 numbers for 
50 cents. Address MlLLEIt, WOOD & CO., 

13 Lalght-st, New York. 


THE LITTLE CORPOHilL 

la ackno'wledged by tlio lending papers to be the 

Best Juvenile Taper in America. 

Weoffern Hr.VGMFICEXT LIST of PRE.Mir^IS: 
Snbscrihc at any tlino during the year. 

The prh-e of the Corporal is one dollar a .voar, in advance ; 
sample copv. tolling all ahotit tl.c premiums, ten cents. 
Address .ALFRED L. S.EWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 

THE CHURCH UMiON. 

V NEW RELHilOlS WEEKLY, 

Devoted to the Unity of the C»"fch Advocates open coin- 
niunlon and fn-o Piilpit. Opposes 

Publishes Sermons from every branch ol the CUmth, includ¬ 
ing the ^rnions of 

REV. HE\RY WARD BEECHER. 

Offers $1.00 per Subscriber to Agents, and will send to 
Clergymen who act 8^.50. 

PUBLISHER CHURCH UNION, 

103 Fultoii-St., New York. 


Address 


Book A??ciits Wsiiitod. 

ro solicit orders. In raeh town In tlic United States an(l_ 

nada. for the. most popular subset iptlon book ever inib- 

hed being Tub Ilh'str.vtko HisroitY of 'riiB Brr.LS, 
InhnKitto. IK D.. F. S. A.. Edited by Rev. Alva ii Rond 
J) of Sorxvich. Cotill .—Over 70D clo.-<ely iirinted I-oyai 
■tavo pages-morc llian K'O full page engravings. Hoeoin- 
mded' by ^e leading Clergy of al denominations of 
n-Isllans^ 5.3,000 Copies already nrlntcd. Si.x l.irge pone, 
esses running on tlic work, l.verjbody wants It. I.x- 
rieiieed Agents say they never knew a book sell so uell. 
, VompetUlon. Experienced AgenW, Bchoo Teachers. 


IPERCEHT. 

l>y Fsiing' IB. T. 

Sojip. 

The SO.VPismade from clean and pure materials, con¬ 
tains no adnlteratFon of any kind, will not injure the most 
delicate fahrie, and is especially adapted tor woolens, winch 
will not shrink alter being washed with this hOAP. It may 
be used In hard or soft waters. It will remove paint, grease, 
tar, and stains of all kinds. One pound warranted equal to 
two pounds of ordinary family Soap. Directions sent with 
each bar for making ifiree gallons of handsome bolt Soap 
from one pound of this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a 
circular containing full directions lor use nrinted In English 
and German. Ask your grocer lor , B. T. BABBl f I 3 
SOAP,” and take no other. B. 1. i. 

Nos. 04, 05, 00, 07, OS, 09, 70, 73 and 74 
Wasliington-St., New York.__ 

SQUiRE’S PilTENT FRUIT JAR. 

Fmifis FToserved "Wilko.it Sugar. 

The t)iily Jar for Prescrvlii.g Vegetables. 

The Seicest, Most Convenient and, Economical Jar extant. 

This Jar Is constructed so that the contents can be cooked 
in It and all handling of Hot Emit or Hot Jars or 1 empe.nng 
of Jars avoided; the contents retain all tlielr niitnral 
and tlie labor of preserving is lesscnc>l more tnan one-half. 
Pamphlets sent on applleatlon, 

J, B. BAllTLliTT, Wholesale ilanufacturer, 

69 Murray-strect, New York. 

POWJONA’S HORf.E NURSER8ES, 

Removed to Glendale P. O.. Camden C«-JpHve^ieir pTams 

Indulgence of a few cnstonicrs, ■jvlion ill receive tlimi pia s 

a in l-al^ ThV^kla7w:m'^.na7oidal^ tLt 

[ml^oeeatrmd J'mn■t^^J-apl.y 

custoiners. B e Plants^t'l.m Wilson 

Icarln RUicklierry. iO.m with’ a^genSi 


}iiC>00.-^OOO.— dfeGOO- 

live tnore good AyentK^ TAYLOR. New Britain, Conn- 


Jiiivcr Tips for CUiStlrcii’s Shoes. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re* 
ceived BEFOKE the Stb of the preceding month. 



THE AeKNGWLEDGED STANDARD. 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 

No. 233 BROADWAY, NEW TORE:. 


Tiai-ilip fey Mail. 

varieties, the quality of which can not ho 
Tiifirtn _post-paid, to any address in the 

u nion upon i eceipt of puice afhxed: 


Early White Dutch.JOcts' 

Wliite Strap Leaf_ 

Red Top Strap l.eaf. 

Large White Globe.io 

Large Wliite Norfolk. 10 

Yellow Aberdeen..'lO 

Golden Ball (Rolierrson’si.io 
J.arge Yellow Gloiic, e-xtra 10 

Long White French.10 

Long 'Wliite or Cow 1-Jorn. .10 

Yellow Finland... 15 

Waite’s Eclipse, line.dO “ 

German Toltow. 1,5 ■ 

Sweet Geriiiau. 

Improved Riita Baga 
Skirving’s do.' 

Laiiig’s clo. 

i>ale”s Ilvhrid 


per 02 . 

4 

ozs. 

8 ozs. 

. .10 cts. 

85 

cts. 


..10 “ 

35 

“ 

60 “ 

..10 “ 

8-5 


60 “ 

..10 “ 

30 

“ 

45 “ 

..10 “ 

30 




35 

“ 

60 “ 

).10 “ 

85 


60 “ 

1.10 “ 

35 

“ 

GO “ 

..10 “ 

33 

“ 

CO “ 

..10 “ 

35 

“ 

60 “ 

..15 “ 

50 


90 “ 

..10 “ 

35 

“ 

GO “ 


50 


90 “ 


85 


60 “ 


85 


60 “ 

.10 “ 

30 


45 “ 

.10 “ 

SO 


45 “ 


30 


45 “ 


$1.00 

1.00 

l.flO 

75 

1.00 

1.00 

LO!) 

1.00 

1.00 

1.75 

1.00 

1.75 

1.00 

1.00 


Backets ior retailing full size, per dozen_ r.n eta 

do. half size. d,o .g^ts, 


J licosto detilcrs fey th 6 QUJintity ijiveii noon annlifaflon 
Catalogue an'd OuUll to theVegeum'e 
cind Flower containing 150 txxaes hcautlfiilitiiiin^i- 

"'’"'I ai!,,licanFf e'ncfos?™ 


Address RVKTljriSSrS prrngfieM.'VaTs" 

RElllII^TOIV’S FOOT-ROT REMEDY, 

1000 FAILURE. —Two 

Cine 

3 vill make a ''‘■^OhU^Sh^TON '' 

Geneva, R. Y,. Fefe. IS, 1867. JGH.NS10:N^. 

One thorough application is generally sufficient • r-imiv 

«» „co„d Ue 

Nprseries, Geneva, N.Y., April 16 , isfrf' FUOb. 

The best cure I liave ever used.— 

Geneva, April 16, 1867. ROB’T J. SWAN 

I cured 50 sheep for 50 cents. If taken in (imo'onc sr,r.’n 
cases Oj^^PP|caiiopUre 
Geneva, April 6 , 1S67. ‘ ’ 

n-om one foot w'th one ap. 

Canandaigua, April 1 , 1867. ‘ 

__ Manufacturer, GeukVa,°n’. T. 

CMEAPEST FOWlilll! 

Known to the World. 

fe?dfot?stock'^'FnR?’J^- by grinding and cooking 

Eegulalhig AVind Machine Halladay’s teelf- 

nished on trial, on tlie “ to do tins, and tur- 

dollars’ worth’now in snccossful oncS?i^r.’n T«"ciple, 200,000 

lor pumpino- water on o -riinR, 1 °'’®*''’’''°'' S'uall size 

grain-grindrng-mill Pnn'ravtn^ i“®’40-horso power 
sing Ed VVARD BURNli'RT L' !,®,®, ®®“'' by addres- 

JOHN Vork, or 

formal Acadeway of Maisic, 

Tho Bfv, a. Meadville, Pa. ' 

Circulars gw1n”Tm™TI-cU'V ®o';!l™ence July 2 d. For 

tions of Pree-SchoPiiSfir^i®'’ ^ particulars as to tlie dona- 

£JAKPENTER’S POETRAIT OF LINCOLS. 

^.To get this standard 

tic hkenessof President lb, the only anthen- 

aubscriber for two yeara ^or h ’ ^’“c name of one new 

lor one year (.$ 6 ), to our popni. ?®,® «*"' subscribers 

■ C St'PT AV'®’'‘tbly, Hours at Home. 
—- - • & CO., New York. 

^ agents AVANTFD to tlFT T 

^ Taylor'^ Patent Door ReiJs.” feELL 


M®t to© I^atc t© Plant 

mio Xii't'tsx'tiiiiiy lOlackXsen-y. 

A Yeak S.aved nv Ppantino- Now. 

The plants of our growth may be safely put out until 
July 1st. 

They are Yousa, Stroxo, WELL-r.ooTED, and wakkant- 
ED TO GROW, with fair treatment. 

Tliey will make strong-bearing plants for next y'Car. 

The price is within the keach op alu. 

They are sent by mail, and safe arrival guarantoeA at 
$2.50 per dozen; $15.00 per hundred; $120 per thousand. 
Cash Oiidees will hhceive phojipt attention. 

IF. Iv. PHCENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 

u. s. matt: 

ASB POST OFFICE ASSISTANT, 

Contains all new Postal Laws and Regulations, T.able of 
Foreign Postages, Answers to Correspoiulciits on Doubtful 
Postal Questions, Miscellaneous Postal Information, &c &c 

Tn t 1 icrAonoom/» +/-» T>/-\nt- .v___ j »•, 


THE 


IJNIVERSAlL 



The Fremium Machine. 




Declared by the Judges at 

TME GRE.1T NATIONAL FIELD TRIAL, 

held at A.uhurn, in July last, to he superior to all competi¬ 
tors in liglitiiess of draft, freedom from side draft, perfec¬ 
tion of mechanical construction, portability, facility of man¬ 
agement, strength and durability. 

Descriptive Circulars, and synopsis of Official Report of 
Auburn Trial, forwarded by mail. 

Manufactured by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
(Manufactory, Po’keepsie.) 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 

HURD’S PATENT 

AMERICAN HOG TAMER, 

TO PREVENT 

HOGS FROM R00TII[G, 
Every Farmer Should Have it. 
IT SA VES jlfAEY TIAIES ITS COST. 

Price, with 3 Knives, delivered free at near" 
est Express Office, $3.00. Address 

the PR.LIRIE FARMER CO., 

193 Lake-st., Chicago. 



CLOTHES WRIMER, 

Cannotbe surpassed or eqiwled by any other’Wringer for' 
durability, till the expiration of the patent fer the ‘-COG- 
■WHEEL REGULATOR” or “STOP-GEAR.” Po other 
Wringer is licensed under this Patent. It being now uni¬ 
versally conceded that Cogs are necessary to prevent the 
Rolls from being broken or torn loose, many attempts have 
been made to get a Cog-IVlieel arrangement which shall 
equal tlie UNIVERSAL, and yet avoid the “Stop-Gear” 
patent, hut without success. 

Any Cog-'Wheel'Wringer having Cogs, whether atone or 
both ends ol th« roll, which can play apart and fly out of 
gear when a large article is passing through, is COMPARA¬ 
TIVELY 'WORTHLESS, as the Cogs are then of no aid 
when most needed, and an arrangement of Cog-'Wheels in 
fixed bearings, the upper one acting on a roll in movable 
bearings, must prove a mechanical failure in use, aucl we 
warn all persons not to purchase such'Wringers as an “im¬ 
provement on the Unlvers.al,” which they are sometimes 
represented to he by the salesmen. 

Many who sell tiie UNIVERSAL WEINGER, keep also the 



POREIGN RELISHES, SAUCES, BTC.-Eno-lish 

■* 1 - Pickles, Sauces and Condiments. Forein-n preserved 
and dried Fruits, Alimentary Conserves French Peas 
Tiuffles, Mushrooms, Asparagus, Mustard, Vinef^ar Olives’ 
Holland Hernnsrs, Canton Ginger, English FrencS* and SwfS 

EDWAro'B^ rsi\G^^ Importer, 

vrixirJ 183 Pearl-st,, cor. of Cedar 

ly forVl^h, a'tiowlsfp" 



MRETT’S PATENT GAUGE or 

REST, for grinding Mowing M.v- 
CH.NB Knives, saves time and muscle, 
and preserves a true bevel. A mowina^ 
machine cannot be kept in first-rate order 
without It. Agents wanted in every 
County. Address ^ 

BRETT, SEXTON & ALLEN, 
__Geneva, Oliio. 

^^a'lted with a capital of $1000 to take an active 
pai tin Giape Nursery and importing, now establislied. For 
particiilarss address RYDEit & CO” Sing Sing, N. Y. 

To Mercliants aad Peddlers 
Everywliere ! 

A New and Good Thing for Every Family. 
Dotv’s Eveiilasting Clotiies-Pin ! 

[Patented March 26, 1807.] 
Ingeniously constructed of a single piece 
of non-rusting, elastic wire, so shaped that it 
adjusts itself to ant size line, 
advant.vges oveu otheu clothes-pins : 
L—Cannot he Shaken off the Line. 

Fiieeze Clothes to the 

m- "Will not Map.!! the 'Whitest Fa¬ 
bric. i 

Sr'biT, Rot. Rust, op. 'Weap, 
Out IN A Life Time. 

Although tlieir first cost is greater than 
ivooden pins, tlieir purcliaso is 
serviceableyTip long¬ 
er, and more convenient. 

>>ave had flue gar- 
ments lost la snow, or drafefeled in mud fey 
the wooden pin Avorking loose and shaking- 
off, or who liave, on bitter cold davs, had to 
tliaw or wrench from the line, clothes frozen 
List by tlie dampness held by Avooden pins. 
Will appreciate tiie merits of “Doty’s Evek- 
Lasting ” pins. 

E!®'’ Tiii-co dozen, boxed and 

ffie Idu ami wnmstamps for saui- 
pie I m and -ftholosale terms and circulars. 

DOTY’S CLOTHES-PIN CO. 

S> Courtlandt-st.. New York. 



DOTY 

WASHWG MACHINE, 

I which, though but recently introduced, 
■ Is really as great a LABOR and CLOTHES 
SAVER as the Wringer, and is destined 
-■■f-' to win public favor and patronage every¬ 
where. 

It washes perfectly, without wearing or rubbing the 
clothes at all. 

Those keeping the Wringer for sale, will order the Washer 
for customers, if they have not got a supply on hand. On 
leceiptof the Retail price, ypow places where no one is 
selling, we will send eitlier or both machines from New York 

Prices—Family Washer, $ 11 . No. 1 >^ Wringer, $ 10 . No 2 
Wringer, $8.50. 

A supply of the Wringers and Washers are always kept 
on hand in Clncago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Janesville and 
St. Louis, boxed ready for shipment, at about New York 
prices. 

Circulars, giving wholesale and retail prices, sent free. 

Large profits are made selling these machines. Exclusive 
right of sale given, witli no cliarge for tiie patent riglit. 

12,. C. BHOAVNIlVCr, Greiici*al Agent, 
iVo. 32 Conrtlandt-St., 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel,) New Yorlt. 

tfYRANGE ORCHARDS.—For Sale a magnificent 

lU., St Johns’P.iver, East Florida. Healthv, 

poautiful, and accessible. Containing hundreds of natural 
Orange Trees, and witli everything else in climate, soil, 
and position required for tlie liigliest success in tliat culture 
Ihe most safe, easy, agreeable, and profitable crop in the 
5 v oriu. Aaai’es«i 

H. K. DAVIS, “ Agf.iculturist” Office, New Fork. 

BliUNT & NICHOliS- 

• LATE 

E. & G. W. BLUNT. 

179 AVater-street, New York. 

IirPOETEKS and MANtrFACTURKRS OP 
Mathematical, Surveying and Nautical Instruments. 

Marine and Pocket Chronometers, Cliarts 
and Nautical Books, Telescopes, Marine Glasses, Ooera 
Glasses. Catalogues sent free. 

^H^HE new Y^ORK mirror.—J ust ike paper 
,for the Farmer, Business man and Family. Contains 
Ml Market Reports, Prices Current of all Merchanta¬ 
ble articles, besides Agricultural and Domestic Items, Stories 
Poems. Miscellaneous reading, sketches of old N. Y. Houses* 
etc. $3 per Annum. To Clulis often, only $10. Send for 
specimen. Address N. Y. MIRROR, 21 Anii-st., New York. 

E 'VERY MAN Ills OAVN HOUSE PAINTER 

and Paper Hanger.—AH Housekeepers, Farmers and 
Painters must liave l lie Book. Send 75 cents by mail to TKOS 
S.MITH, B.aldwin City, Kansas, and it will be sent free of 
postage to any address. 

rS^HE JUNE No. of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 

-H- MAGAZI^NE, with Elegant Fasliions; Music, Poems, 
Entertainins: Stories, Enprravinss, Hoiiseliold Matters, Full 
bjze Patterns, and other useful and entertaining Novelties, 
bingle copies, SO cents; yearly, $S. with a valuable Pre¬ 
mium Address W. /EXXlkGS PEMOREST, Ko. 47 ^ 
Broadway, Kew York. 
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A NEW WORK. 

SMALT. FRUIT OULTURIST. 





By ANDREW S. FULLER, 

FEACnCAL DOBTICULTrEIST, BIDOKWOOD. BEROEN CO,, N. J. 

A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
anthor can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 
Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 

Contents: Intbodcction—I. Barberry—11. Straw- 
BERRT— III. Raspberry— rv. Blackberry— V. Dwabt 
Cherry— VI. Ccrrant— \’n. Gooseberry— Vm. Cor¬ 
nelian Cherry— IX. Cranberry- X. IIcckleberry- 
XI. Sheperdia— XIL Preparation tor Gatherino 
Frcit. 

We predict that this work wilt bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as ho has given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer¬ 
ence to the persons wlio introduce them. 

While very fhll on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries Imvo been more careftilly elaborated than 
ever before, and in this Important part of his book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. The chapter on gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, aud in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The book is very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 
companion to his Grape Culturist. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, fl.fiO 

NEW YORK: 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 PARK ROW. 




BOOKS 

FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

PUBLISHED BY 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 

Either of the Books mentioned in the following list 

will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price: 

GRAPE CULTURIST. 

By ANDREW 8. FULLER. 

ThU U the beet Book publiahetl on, Ilarihj Grape Culture. 

CONTENTS. 

INTKOOUCTORr.—BOTANICAL CHAKACTEU OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations. 

GROWING FRO.M SEED-GATHEU WHEN FULLY RIPE. 

PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—-MODE OF OPERA- 
tlon, Planting In Beds, Single Buds In Open Air, Starting 
In Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS OF UNKIPE WOOD.-THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—1 Illust. 

PROPAGATING HOUSE.-PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lcan-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 III. 

CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TI.ME TO MAKE CUTTINGS. 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings. 

LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods In.Use.—1 Illustration. 

GRAFTING THE GRAPE.-THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tlons that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operatl0D.--3 Illustrations. 
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mestic Animals, etc. By Hon. Lewis F. Allen, Editor 
“ American Herd-Book,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 878 pp. 

American Bird-Fancier. Paper^.. 30. 

Field, Cage, and House-Birds, breeding, rearing, etc. 
Paper, 12mo, 107 pp. 

American Farm-Book.(R. L. Allen). $1.50. 

Or a Compend of American Agriculture ; Being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irriga¬ 
tion, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the Uni¬ 
ted States ; with the best methods of Planting, Culti¬ 
vating, and Preparation for Market. Over one hundred 
engravings. By R. L. Allen. Cloth, ISmo, 325 pp. 

American Rose Culturist.30 

(Including the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cultivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which arc added full directions for the treat¬ 
ment of the Dahlia, In neat paper covers. 12mo, % pp. 

Americau Weeds, aud Useful Plauts,$l.75 

An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar¬ 
dener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illustrations), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardens, 
which meet the observation, or require the attention of 
Cultivators; with practical suggestions for their Eradi¬ 
cation when needed. While practical in its character, it 
includes both the common and botanical names and char¬ 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Account 
of the Structure of Plants. By Wm. Darlington, M.D., 
and Prop. Geo. Thurber. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with 27T Engravings. 12mo., 4G0 pp. 

Bemeut’s Rabbit Faucier.30 

Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, and General Manage¬ 
ment of Rabbits: their Diseases and Remedies; Full 
Directions for the Construction of Hutches, Rabhitries, 
etc.; Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Tabic. 
Numerous Illustrations. By C. M. Bement, author of 
Poulterer's Companion, etc. 12mo, 101 pp., in neat 
illustrated paper covers. 


TRANSPL.VNTING-VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted In the 
Vineyard, Heellng-ln.—3 Illustrations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soli, Manures and their Operations 

STEM APPENDAGES. — SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Illustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.-A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 

GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Illustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 

GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
Ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel¬ 
lises In Gardens. Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Illustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine ilaklng, Pruning Shears.—1 Illustration. 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tlc. Spotted Pelldnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear. Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil¬ 
lar., Procrls Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrlps, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases. Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 Ulus. 

DESCRIPTION OF {nearly Seventy) VARIETIES. 

REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Anns, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 

SENT POST-PAID. _ _ - PRICE $1.50 

Allen’s Domestic Animals.$1.00. 

A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM 
DOGS, with directions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their DIS¬ 
EASES and REMEDIES. By R. L. Allen. .C!loth, 
12mo, 227 pp. 

Allen’s Rural Architecture.$1.60 

Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction 
of convenient FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, aud OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including Bams, Stables, Sheds, Car¬ 
riage and Wagon-Houses, Work-Shops, Wood-Houses, 
Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice-Houscs, Poultry and Bce- 
llouses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together with directions for 
the gardens and grounds; useftil and ornamental Po- 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy.$1.60 

Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys¬ 
ics, and Meteorology; or Chemistry Applied to 
Agricultube in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. Boussingault, Member of In¬ 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
aud Notes, by George* Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
Garden. $1.75 

In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By Joseph Breck, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Famier, and HorticiMural Begtster. Cloth, 12mo, 
895 pp. 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Direc¬ 
tory.$1.50 

Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, 
Rooms for Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN 
THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a 
Green-House, laying out a Flower-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Robert Buist, a practical Nurseryman and Seed- 
Grower of Philadelphia. Cloth, 12ino, 312 pp. 


it’s Family Kitchen-Gardener. • ...$1.00 

excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
■urate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
■ieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
dish -French, and German Names, alphabetically 
mged • with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
Mvatin’.r them in the Garden or under Glass. By 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.76 

Intended Especially poR the American Climate; 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department of 
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Hot-House, Cold Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the Con¬ 
struction and Heating. By AVm. Choklton. Cloth, 
13mo, 204 pp. 

Cobbett’s American Gardener.75 

A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar¬ 
dens. - Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man. While it is marked by the 
author’s peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that it is worthy of being kept in print. By 
William Cobbett. Cloth, 12mo., 230 pp. 

Cole’s American Fruit Book.75 

Containing Directions for Eaising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fruit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de¬ 
scriptions of the best varieties of fruit, etc, 18mo, 
283 pp. 

Cole’s American Veterinarian.75 

Diseases of Domestic Animals^ showing the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Bemedies, and rules for Bestoring and 
Preserving Health by good management, with directions 
for Training and Breeding. By S. W. Cole. Cloth, 
18mo., 288 pp. 

Copeland’s Country Life.$5.00. 

An elegant Octavo Yolume, containing 926 pages, and 
250 Engravings. It is a Compendium of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Practical Knowledge; embracing 
Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great 
value to every one interested in Fruit, Flowers, Vege¬ 
tables, or Farm Crops. It describes and illustrates near¬ 
ly the whole range of topics of interest to the Farmer, 
the Gardener, the Fruit Culturist, and the Amateur. 
By Egbert Morris Copeland. Cloth, beveled boards, 
8vo., 926 pp. 

Cotton-Planter’s Manual.$1.50. 

This is the only popular work published on the subject. 
It is a compilation of facts from the best authorities on 
the CULTUEE OF COTTON, its Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, Trade, and Consumption, with a 
history of Cotton and the Cotton-Gin. Cloth, 12mo, 
320 pp. 

Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor—$1.50. 

To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. H. Dadd, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Eecipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guidel.50 

The previous Edition of this work was Thoroughly 
Eevised ; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Cultivation; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers ; full Illustrations. By F. E, Elliott, of Ohio. 
Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 

Field’s Pear Culture.$1.25 

The Pear Garden ; a Treatise on the Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling to the Bearing Tree. 
By Thomas W. Field. Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 

286 pp. 

Flax Culture. . 50 

A new and very valuable worlc, consisting of full direc¬ 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex¬ 
perienced growers. 8vo, paper. 

French’s Farm Drainage.1.50 

The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles; including Tables of Eainfall, 
Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. With over 100 illustra¬ 
tions. The best work on Draining published. B 
Judge French, of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricultural College. Cloth, 12mo, 384 pp. 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist.$1.50 

This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of Propagation, culture, etc., with one 
hundred and five excellent engravings, illustrating the 
various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By Andrew S.' 
Fuller, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo. 262 pp. 

Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Cul¬ 
turist . Paper,.. 20 

A new, practical little work, meeting* with universal 
favor. It gives a full list of varieties, clown to the 
latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo, 48 pp. 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows-... 75. 

An interesting work, giving new and peculiar direc¬ 
tions, and many illustrative engravings, for determining 
by natural marks or external signs, the quality and 
quantity of milk a cow will give, length of time she 
will continue in milk, etc., with introductory remarks 
of forty pages on the Cow and Dairy. Sixty-third 
thousand. 8vo, 88 pp. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.$1.50 

Containing Practical Observations on the 
Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses ; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation andEestoration 
of Health. Illustrated. By Geo. H. Dadd, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 432 pp. 


Dana’s Muck Manual..$1.25 

A Manual for Farmers ; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun- 
tiy. By Samuel L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 812 pp. 


Downing's Landscape Gardening and 
Sural Architecture..$6.50 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening .in North-America, for the Im¬ 
provement of Country Eesidencos; containing full Di¬ 
rections for everything connected with the Laying out 
and adorning the Eural Home, the Grounds, the Gar¬ 
dens, the Buildings, the Trees and Plants, etc., with 
principles of taste so stated as to adapt the work to all 
classM. Splendidly Illustrated with many Steel and 
fine Wood Engravings. By the late A. J. Downing. 
New Edition, Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Eevised 
with Supplement, by Henry Winthrop Sargent.’ 
Octavo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 


Eastwood s Complete Cranberry Manual 

Giving directions for the cultivation in diflerent lo 
ties, with illustrations and descripiions of varieties 
»icnj. EAs^'iy.qoD, Cloth, 12mo, 120 pp. 


Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers.. $1.75 

This is the best practical work on the Horse, prepared 
in this country. A Complete Manual for Horsemen, 
embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How to Buy a 
Horse ; How to Break a Horse ; How to Use a Horse ; 
How to Feed a Horse ; How to Physic a Horse (Allo¬ 
pathy or Homreopathy); How to Groom a Horse ; How to 
Drive a Horse ; How to Eide a Horse, etc., and Chap¬ 
ters on Mules and Ponies, etc. By the late Henra- 
William Herbert, (Frank Forester.) Beautifully 
illustrated throughout. Cloth, 12mo., 425 pp. 

Hooper’s Dog and Gun.30. 

“A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,” -with some 
Anecdotes an Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and 
Train ng Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J. Hooper, 
Montgomei-y, Ala. Neat paper covers; 12mo, 105 pp. 

Hop Culture. 40 

Practical Details fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Soil, Setting and Cultivation of 
the Plants, to Picking, Drying, Pressing and Mar¬ 
keting the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi¬ 
enced Cultivators. Illustrated with over forty engrav¬ 
ings. Edited by Prof. George Thurber, Editor of 
the American Agricultu'i'ist. 8vo., paper. 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.. 1.75 

Lectures on the Application of Chemistry and 
Geology to Agriculture. New edition, with an 
Appendix, containing the Author’s Experiments in 
Practical Agriculture. By the late Jas. F. W. John- 
ston,^M.A., ^F.E.SS. L. and E., etc., etc. This is an 
American edition, of the large and extensive English 
work. Cloth, large 12mo, 109 pp. 


Leuchars’ How to Build Hot-Houses..$1.50 

GEEEN-IIOUSES, GEAPEEIES, etc. etc., and how to 
"V entilate them. Illustrated ivith numerous Engravings. 
This is the only work published in this country, speci¬ 
ally devoted to this subject. By Robert B. Leuchars, 
Garden Architect. Cloth, 12mo., 866 pp. 

My Vineyard at Lake view.$1.25. 

This book is especially valuable as giving an account 
of the processes actually followed in celebrated Grape 
Regions in Western New York, and on the shores and 
islands of Lake Erie. To any one who wishes to grow 
grapes, whether a single vine or a vineyard, it is full of 
valuable teachings. It tells just what the beginner in 
grape culture wishes to know, with the charm that al¬ 
ways attends the relation of personal experience. 
Cloth, 12mo., 143 pp. 

Horton’s Elements of Scientific Agricul¬ 
ture. 75 

j A valuable and popular treatise on the Connection be- 
I tween Science and the art of Practical Farming. By 
the late John P. Norton, M.A., Professor of Scientific 
Agriculture in Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, 218 pp. 

Onions: How to Haise them Profitably, 
Po-V^r ... .20 

Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing 
the Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts 
of the country. No more valuable work of its size was 
ever issued. Octavo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. 

Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we Made by it.30 

From tbe Twelfth London Edition, with an introduc¬ 
tion for the American Edition. This work has already 
had an immense sale, both in England and in this 
country. It is written b}' a lady, and while convejdng 
many useful suggestions, it has almost the interest of 
a romance. 12mo, 126 pp. New Edition. Price in 
neat paper covers, 30c.; bound, 60 cents. 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture.75 

A Manual for the Cultivation of the Strawberry j with 
a Description of the Best Varieties. Also, No’tes on 
. the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, .and 
Grape. By R. G. Pardee. Cloth, 12mo, 151 pp. 

Peat and its ITses.$1.25. 

A New Work on Peat, thorough and Practical; it gives 
a full history of Peat, Muck, etc., telling what they 
are, where found, and how to estimate their value. It 
describes the various methods of using Peat for ma¬ 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, 
etc.; and it is especially explicit in regard to the use 
of Peat as Fuel, describing minutely the various pro¬ 
cesses employed in preparing it to burn, from the sim¬ 
plest to the most complicated ; such as are in use in 
this country, and Europe. It is illustrated with many 
Engravings of machines, etc. The work is invaluable 
to those having Peat or Muck swamps, or wishing to 
invest in Peat Companies. By Prof. Samuel W. 
Johnson, of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo., 168 pp. 

Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers-.60 

A convenient Pocket Companion, showing at once the 
contents of any piece of land, when its length and 
width are known, up to 1,500 feet either way, with va¬ 
rious other useful farm tables. Cloth, 18mo, 144 pp. 

Guinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping' Ex¬ 
plained .$1.50 

Newly written throughout, containing the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience, with full, 
plain, and practical Directions for all details of Bee Cul¬ 
ture ; including also a Description and Manner of Using 
the Movable Comb and Box Hives, with the most ap¬ 
proved modes of Propagating and Treating the Italian 
Bee, etc., etc., wdth numerous illustrations. By M. 
Quinby, Practical Bee-keeper. 

Randall’s Fine-Wool Sheep Husbandry $1. 

Giving Prominent Characteristics of Difterent Breeds ; 
Principles of breeding correctly; xiractical and concise 
rules for Selecting the Best, and making the best Cross¬ 
es for Wool and Mutton. By Hon. Henrtt S. Randall, 
LL.D. 12mo, 189 pp. 
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Randall’s Sheep Husbandry.$1.50 

With an account of tho dlffurcnt Brcctls of Sheep; 
Selectins the Ih-st for Wool and for Mutton ; Rules for 
Crossing; I*ractlcal Details for Rearing; Summer and 
Winter Management; Treating Diseases; with New 
Chapters by Henry S. Randall and O. W. Kendall on 
Sheep Husbandry in Texas, with Portraits of different 
Breeds, Illustratious of Sheep Folds, and other Articles 
In Sheep Husband Octavo, 33S pp. 

Richardson on Dogs. .Paper, 30, Cloth,.. QQ, 

Or, Doos; Tueir Origin and Varieties. Directions 
as to their Management, Simple Instructions for Trcat- 
meut under Disease, etc., etc., with numerous engrav¬ 
ings. By 11. D. Ricrardson, author of sundry works 
on animals, l^o, 127 pp. Neat paper covers, 30c.; 
bound, 60c. 

Saunders’s Domestic Poultry . 75. 

A New Practical Treatise on the Preferable Breeih (f 
Farm- Yard P)ultry, their History and Leading Char¬ 
acteristics ; with Complete InetrucUone for Breeding and 
Fattening, including Preparing for Exhibition at Poul¬ 
try Shows, etc. Very ftilly illustrated. By Simon M. 
Sacndeus. Phno, 101 pp. Paper, 40c.; cloth, 73c. 

Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book . 75 

Directions for tho Forming and Management of tho 
Kitchen Garden, the Cnltnro and Use of Vegetables, 
Fruits, and .Medicinal Herbs. Cloth, ISiuo., 306 pp. 


Youatt and Martin on the Hog—.$100 

A treatise on the Breeds, Management, and Medical 
Treatment of Swine, with directions for salting pork, 
and curing bacon and hams. By Wm. Youatt, V.S., 
and W. C. L. Martin. American edition, edited by 
Ambrose Stevens, Illustrated witli engravings. Cloth, 
12 mo., 2.31 pp. ’ 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse..$1.50 

Tho Stracturo and Diseases of tho Horse, Remedies, 
Rules to Buyers, Breakers, Shoers, etc. Youatt’s work 
somewhat simplified and brought down by W.C. Spoon¬ 
er, M.R.C.\ .S.; to which is prefixed an account of the 
Breeds in the United States and Canadas, by lion. 
Henry S. Randall. Illustrated with numerous engrav¬ 
ings. Cloth, 12mu., 4S3 pp. 

Youatt on Sheep.$1.00. 

With details for Breeding and Rearing ; Notes on Dif¬ 
ferent Breeds; Summer and Winter Management ; 
Characteristics of different Kinds of Wool, with Por¬ 
traits of different Breeds of Sheep. Octavo, 100 pp. 

Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens. ..$1.50 

This Is the only book wholly devoted to the Cultivation, 
Pruning and Management of Plants suitable for Ameri¬ 
can hedging, especially the Madura, or OSAGE OR¬ 
ANGE; illustrated with engravings of plants, imple¬ 
ments, and processes; to which is added a Treatise on 
Erergreens, their varieties, propagation, culture, etc. 
By J. A. Warder. 12mo., 291 pp. 



Skillful Housewife.. .. 75 

Or, Complete Guide to Domestic Cookery, Taste, Com¬ 
fort, and Economy, embracing 659 Recipes, with 
many valuable hints pertaining to household duties, 
the care of health. Education qf Children, Gardening, 
Birds. By .Mrs. L. G. Abeu.. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 

Stewart’s Stable Book . $L50 

A treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to 
Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working, 
Construction of Stables, Ventilation, Appendages of 
of Stables, Management of tho Feet and of Diseased 
and Defective Horses. By John Stewart, Veterinary 
Surgeon. With Notes and Additions, adapting it to 
American foo<l and climate. By A. B. Allen, former 
Editor of American AgricuUuriit. Cloth, 12mo., 37S 
pp. 

The Miniature Fruit Garden . $1.00. 

On the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
Dwarf Apples and Pears are beautiful ornaments, be¬ 
sides being useful in giving abundant crops of fniit; 
they can be grown in Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. Ibmt Pruning is fully e.x- 
plaincd. There are directions also, concerning Dwarf 
Cherries and Plums, Pigs and Filberts. It Is a valuable 
work for the cultivator. By Tuomas Riveim. Cloth, 
12mo., 143 pp. 

Thompson’s Food of Animals.$1,00. 

Experimental Researches on the Food of Animals, the 
value of different kinds for feeding and fattening pur¬ 
poses. with rem.arks upon the food of Man: being de¬ 
tails of important experiments made by the British 
Government. By Robert Dundas Thompson, M. D. 
Cloth, 12mo, 172 pp. 

Tobacco Culture; Full Practical Details.25 

This is by fhr the most useful and valuable work ever 
issued on this subject. It contains full details of every 
process from the Selection and Preparation of the Seed 
and Soil, to the Harvesting, Curing, and Marketing the 
Crop, with Illn.stratlve Engravings of tho operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced To¬ 
bacco Grotcere, residing in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. It also contains Notes on tho Tobacco Worm, 
with Illu.stratlons. Octavo, 43 pp., la neat paper covers. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle.$1.50. 

Being a treatise on their Brecils, Management, Diseases ; 
a (hll history of the various races; their origin, breed¬ 
ing, and merits ; their cap.iclty for Beef and Milk. By 
W. Youatt and W. C. L. Martin. A complete guide 
for the Farmer, the .\miiteur, and Veterinary Surgeon, 
with many Illustrations. Edited by Ambrose Stevens. 
Cloth, 12mo, 460 pp. 


YOU A OARDEJV? 

MAKE YOUR GARDEN PAY. 

MAKE IT PAY. 

MAKE IT PAT. 

MAKE IT PAT. 

MAKE IT PAT. 

MAKE YOUR GARDEN PAY 

By Reading the New Book, 


FIN’D OUT who are the men that are fitted for the Du»l- 
FIND OUT ness of Gardening. 

FIN’D OUT 

FIN'D OUT the amount of Capital required and the Work- 
FIXD OUT Ing Force per acre. 

FIN’D OUT 

FISD OUT what arc tho Profits of Market Gardening. 
ITNO OUT 

FIND OUT tho best Location, Situation and Manner of 
FIND OUT Laying Out a Garden. 

FIN’D OUT 

FIND OUT all about Soils, Drainage and Preparation ; and 
FIND OUT about Manures and Implements. 

FIN’D OUT 

FIND OUT the uses and management of Cold Frames. 
FIN’D OUT 

FIN'D OUT tho formation and management of Hot Beds. 
FIN’D OUT 

FIND OUT aliont Forcing Pits, or Green-houses; Seeds and 
FIND OUT Seed raising. 

FIN’D OUT 

FIND OUT IIow, IVhcn and lYhern to sow seeds. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT about Transplanting; about Insects; about tho 
FIND OUT Packing of VegeUbles for Shipping, and the 
FIND OUT Preservation of Vcgetahlcs In Winter. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT the most valuable kinds of Vegetables and the 
FIND OUT Culture proper for each, with very many other 
FIND OUT things that tho owner of a Garden, large or 
FIND OUT small, will bo glad to know. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT how to make from $.300 to $1000 per acre on 
FIND OUT your land. It has been done, and you can 
FIND OUT learn IIow to Do it. 


FIND OUT ALL THIS BY READING 



IN THE MAEEHIT AND FAMILY GARDEN. 


BY PEITER IIENDERSOY. 

Published by ORANGE JUDD Sc CO., 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. 

Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, PRICK $1.50. 


Saunders’ Domestic Poultry, 

By S. 31, Saunders. 

New Edition Kevised and Enlarged. 
Tliid Book contains Articles on llio Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, "U’itU Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for E.Kliihitiou at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from tho Author’s Experi¬ 
ence and Observation. 

The Avork is compact, full of Taluahlo hints 
:'.nd information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the ivorlL 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 

a>Xonc; 5 ’' in i:lio S-wamiiS!. 

PEAT! ‘PEAT! PEAT! 

FUEL — MANUEE. 

WHERE TO FIND IT- 

HOW TO MAKE AND USE IX. 
rrs VALUE. 

A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 

THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL; 

By PROF. SAMUEL IV. JOHNSON, of Talo College. 

It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, etc., telling 
wh.at they arc, where found, and how to estimate their value. 

It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma¬ 
nure, ns an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 
and It Is especially explicit In regard to tho 

USE OF PEAT AS FUEL, 

describing minutely tho various processes employed in pre¬ 
paring It to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated; 
such asaroinusc In this country, .and Europe. It is illus¬ 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

Tho work Is Invaluable to those having Peat or Muck 
swamps, or wishing to Invest In Peat Companies. 
pent post-paid. - - $1.33 

orange JUDD CO., 

No. 41 Park Row New York. 


CmDENIl FOR PROFIT. 
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Just Piiblisliecl. 

A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 


The nfliniature Fruit Carden, 



AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 

By Doct. JOHN A. WARDEK, 

PBESIDENT OHIO POJIOLOGICAL SOCIETT ; VIOE-PBESIDENT 
AMEEICAK POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 

SOS Illitsli's&tioiis. 

To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain¬ 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difilcult task of bringing apples 
into something like order. 

This volume has about 160 pages, the first 316 of ivhich 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul¬ 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo¬ 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Saisonne, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 
a fearful amount of labor. 

This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod¬ 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di¬ 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 

Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
Jong-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi¬ 
enced orchardist. The work has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound. 

SENT POST-PAID, 

new YOEK: 



PEICE $3.00. 


ORANGE <jUDD & CO.. <3.| Psi'k Row. 


OR THE CULTURE OF 

Pyramidal and Basil Fruit Trees. 

BY THOMAS ItIVERS. 

- Nothing is more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to doit success- 
fiilly. 

Dwarf Apples and Pears 

are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 

Small hardens and City Yards, 

and be readily removed. The work also gives the man¬ 
ner of training upon walls and trellises. 

Root Pruning 

is fully explained, and methods of protection from frosts 
are given. 

Dwarf Clierries and Plums 

are treated of as are other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 

Fig^s and Filberts. 

This little wmrk is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. - - . price, $i.oo 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 

R«y Vineyard at Lakeview; 

Or, Successful Grape Culture. 

To any one who wishes to grow grapes, whether a single 
vine or a vineyard, this book is full of valuable teachings. 
The author gives not only his success, hut what is of 
quite as much importance, his failure. It tells just wliat 
tlie beginner in grape culture wishes to know, with the 
• cliarm that always attends the relation of personal ex- 
perience. 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of the 
processes actually followed in 

Celebrated Grape Regions 

in AYestern New York and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

This hook is noticed by a writer in the Horticulturist 
for August last as follows: “ Two works very difterent in 
character and value have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and loss pretentious 
of the two is ‘ My \ ineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming 
little hook that professes to give the actual experience of 
a western grape grower, detailing not only his successes, 
hut his blunders and failures. It is written in a jileasant 
style, without anj’’ attempt at display, and contains much 
advice that will prove useful to a beginner—the more use¬ 
ful, because derived from the experience of a man who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, but has been 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and his 
family.” 

SENT POST-PAID. - . _ price $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 



Cummings & IVliiler. 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters; 

Your attention is invited to a NEW and PBACTICAL 
WOEK ON AECHITECTUEE, giving In detail on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 383 designs and 714 illustra¬ 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c., fee. It is 11 by 14 inches in size, con¬ 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars, 

SENT POST-PAID. Price ^lO OO 

ORANGE JUDD«fcC O.. 41 Park Row.’ 
DOWNING’S 

Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture. 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Improve¬ 
ment of Country Besidences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 
Bural Home, tlie Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, etc., with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes. Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. By the late 
A. J. BowxixG. Enlarged. Newly Illustrated and Bevised 
with Supplement, by Hexey ^ixtheop Saegext. Octavo. 
oSi pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled hds. 

SENT POST-PAID, PBICE $6.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & cO., 41 Park Row. 



A]!IESE1IE]\T 

FOE 

BOYS AM® OIRES. 

Cr.aiidall’s Improved Building Blocks, de- 

scri ®d in April number of the American Agriculturist, 
page 14(, furnish a most attractive amusement for children 
They are very simple in construction, will stand years of 
childrens’ handling without breaking, and give renewed 
pleasure daily. 

CHURCHES, 

HWEIiEIlVGS, 

BARNS, 

HIEES, 

FENCES, 

FURNITURE, etc., 

in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled. Having given these blocks a practical trial 
in their own tamilies, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were so well pleased with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. 

They are retailed at Two Collars per set, of one hundred 
and thirty pieces, put up In a neat box, and accompanied 
witn a card giving various designs of buildings. A liberal 
discount will he made to dealers. Address 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

- .. 41 Park Row, New York, 
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The Best are the Cheapest. 





SPEAR’S PRESERVIXG SOLUTION 


Tlie MASON & HAMLIN C.VBINET ORC..VK3 arc nc- 
knoTTledged to be the best instrumcnU of tills class In the 
world. It Is the policy of these makers to produce none but 
the very bent work. They aim at success, not by uslnj poor 
material and economizing lu workmanship, so that their 
Instniinents can bo sold at a little less price; but by produc¬ 
ing the most durable, reliable, and lu all respects the best 
work possible, and selling It at the very lowest rates at 
which such work can possibly be afforded, and at tho same 
prices to all. 

Thej' now manufacture more than sixty different styles of 
Organs, varying In price from $75 to $1,000 each. These In- 
■trnments contain all the latest Improvements, some of 
which are not to be found In other Instruments, tho right to 
their exclusive nse having been purchased by JI. & 11., In 
some cases at very large expense. 

MASON & H.AMLIN have been awarded several times as i 
many highest premlnms, at Industrial Fairs, as any other 
maker, having recelve<l flriy-eix within a few years. 

They present In their Circulars the printed testimony of a 
large majority of tho most eminent Organists, I’lanlsts, 
Singers and Composers In the country to the superiority of 
the Instrnmcnts of their moke. 

It U certainly economy In purchasing an Instrnment of 
this class to ffet the beU, although the first cost may be a lit¬ 
tle more, as a poor Instrument will soon get out of order and 
become comparatively worthless. 

It should bo remembered that tho recommendations 
of dealers are not always reliable, ns there Is great tempta¬ 
tion for them to recommend those Instruments on which 
they can make tho largest profit; and makers of inferior 
work can afford the largest discounts. Mason & Hamlin have 
fixed their retail prices so low that Uiey can afford only very 
small discounts, at wholesale, and hence the temptation to 
dealers to recommend and ecltf>thcr instrnmcnts is great. 

Circulars with full descriptions. Illustrations, and prices 
of the different stylos, with hints on what constltntcs, and 
how to select a good instrument, sent free to any one desir¬ 
ing them. Address • M.VSOV IIAMI.IX, 

590 llroinlwaj', New York, 

Or, 154: Trciuont-nt., Boston. 


ES TA BL tSHED, 1845 . 

& GOS 

UELODEONS 

^ Ifl AND ^ 

AllTIKricOllGAIIS 

The Standard Instrument. 
OVER 40,000 IN USE I I 

IlUuirated Cataloyuee tent free on application. 
Address all orders and communications to 

A\ IIITIXC; BROTHERS, 

814 BUOADAVAY, NEW YORK. 


The only F'inill'j Machine that sets up Its own work, knits 
all Sizes wldi-ns and narrows, knits the heel Into the stock¬ 
ing and'narrows off the toe complete—•producing all varie¬ 
ties’ of knit goods, from an lufiiut's stocking, mitten or glove, 

“ifll*2t;‘p£"J’Jr%.S,“na oigrM. igcpU «.n.od. 

^nd for a Circular and Samplo of >> orK. 

Address (‘acloslnY^tamj>)^.j.j..j.j^.^ MACHINE CO. 

Uocliestcr, N. V. or Springfield, Mass. 

jpETER (^OOPER^ 

GELATINE 

WILL MARK 

DELICIOUS JELLIES 

WITH GREAT EASE. 

ALSO, 

BLANC MANGE, 

CHARLOTTE RUSSE, Etc. 

DIRECTIOyS FOR USR WITIT THE PACKAGES. 
' For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No 17 Bcb- 
UKO-Sup, New Yodi. 

5 MORE GOOD AGENTS ^y ANTED TO SELL 
“ Taylor ' 9 Ihittnl Door Belli. Set page Ztl, 


and without alr-tlghting—hence a saving of sugar, and 
from 50 to 75 per cent. In the cost of Jars. 

Tho solution Is warranted to contain nothing Injurious to 
health. 

Fruits preserved by It arc equal to the best "canned" 
Irults, while Its use aainits of keeping tho fruit, &c.. In large 
vessels, and using them at long Intervals when opened. 

It will preserve milk sweet from I'l to 36 hours longer than 
It will naturally keep, causing It to furulsh more cream la 
hot weather. 

Give It a trial and bo convinced of Its merits and great 
advantages over all other methods. 

One bottle will preserve 1-.J8 lbs. of fruit, or 43 gallons of 
elder, or 123 gallons of milk. Full directions for using with 
each bottle. 1‘rlce, $l per bottle; 6 bottles for $5, or 12 bot¬ 
tles for $9. Good discount to dealers, ask your Merchant 
for It, or form clnb and send price for 0 or 12 bottle.s and re¬ 
ceive It by express from tho nearest one of tho following 
IVholesalo Agents: .John M. .Mavis & Co. and Johnson, 
Holloway & Cowden, Philadelphia; C. tV. Burgess & Son, 
Baltimore, .Md.; Shephard, Attwood & Co., Boston ; Burn- 
h.ams & Van Schaack, Chicago. A. B. Eaton * Son, Cin¬ 
cinnati; Valentino Gezber, St. Louis, Mo.; Elliott & Co., 
Berrien Sprlugs, Mich.: Koe, 'Whitman & Co., South Bend, 
Ind.; Johnson & Bro. Now Haven, Conn.; Young & Lyons, 
Providence, It, I, ; or to 

L. P. WORHALL, General Agent, 

No. 91 Iludsou-st., New York. 

PVIit’S SALKRATLS Ai\T> 
CREAB TARTAR 

Are the best In Market, All first class Grocers keep them. 

Slate Baiiteliii. 

Superior In appearance, more durable, half the price of 
marble. T B. Stewart, 00.5 6lh av., bet. 85th & 36th sts., N. Y. 

English’s Patent Combined Knife, 
Tweezer and Eai’ Spoon. 



This little Instrument combines within the space occupied 
by the ordinary pocket Tweezer, a Nall Knife and File, an 
Ear Spoon, and a pair of Tweezers. It is simple In Its con¬ 
struction, being made of three simple pieces of steel, and in 
the most durable and workman-like manner: making one 
of the most uscfnl and convenient articles for the pocket 
ever presented to tho public. 

Ladles will find this article to be a very useful and conve¬ 
nient adjunct to the Sewing Machine. 

IIETAIL. PRICE, 50 CTS. EACH. 

By tUc Doifn, $4.00. 

For sale by Dealers In Hardware, Notions, and Fancy 
Articles Generally. 

Samples sent by mall to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 

Address B. C. ENGLISH, Springfield, Mass. 


I NVALIDS’ WHEEL CHAIRS for in or out door 

use, from $20 to $10. Invalid's Carriages to order. Chil¬ 
dren’s Carriages, Ac. Patent Cantering Horses, $12 to $25. 
Send for Circular. 8. W. SMITH, 

90 TYllllam-st., New York. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED.— The Sub- 
^ scrlbcr wishes to employ for each town In the United 
States, male teachers who have formerly been engaged, 
cither In Day Schools or Sunday Schools, who can devote 
their exclusive time to tho business, to canva.ss for the 
" JllnxtraUd IRetory of the Bible." by John Kith), D. D., F. 
S. A., edited by Alvan Bond, D. D.. of Norwich. Conn. 

This Is the best selling book I have ever published. Agents 
make from $100 to $800 per month, and say ‘‘they never 
knew a book to sell so well.” Apply Immediately lu person 
or by letter to the publisher, , . ^ 

ur ujr 1 n£xi>Y rill, Norwich. Conn. 

Stercopticous and Magic Lanterns, 

with the Improved Lime Light, lllnminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet ot canvas, and magnifying the v'ews to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogne of the apparatus, with Bst of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Cnolce otaUiary, etc., 
etc., forwarded on application. T. H. 
clan, (ol late firm of McAlllsU 
street. New Y'ork.___ 

GENTS and all seeking profitable employment 

^l^Bhould Bccuro nt once the a 

latest and beat work, FAltltAGUT AND OUlt 
CO.M.MANDER3. Just out: very popular ; ’ 

no competition. Address K. U. TI.EaI & Co., i ublishers. 
No. 651 Broadway, New York. 


iicauuu. i. Mc.YLLISTKR, Optl- 
ilcAlllstcr & Bro., Phlla.) 49 Nassau- 


Ill .ME. DEMOREST’S new style BENOITON 

DRESS LOOPERS.—.\ great Improvement; 50c. per 
set Mailed free. No. 473 Broadway, N. Y'. Very conve¬ 
nient, ornamental and efficient. 



4fcc.—MARSH 
I CO.’S Radical Cure Truss Office, 
only at No. 2 Vesey-st. Also supporters, 
bandages, silks, elastic stockings, &c. 

A LADY ATTENDANT. 


^4 OLD PENS, 60 eenta to $3; Pens in Silver 

" H cases, $1 to $ 1: Pens repaired for M cents; al^ Foun¬ 
tain Pen sent by mall. Send st^p for Circular. GEORGE 
F. HA'WKES, Manulacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New York. 



R oper’S neyv American breech load¬ 
ing REPEATING SHOT GUN, firing four shots in 
two seconds, using ordinary ammunition. Manufactured by 
ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO., Amherst, Mass. Under 
personal supervision of C. M. SPENCER, Inventor of the 
famous SPENCER RIFLE, (tysend for Circular..^ 

^ 1 ORB AGENTS YVANTED in every city 
^ -■-“'"'“•andtown, to sell the knives of the "Board- 
man Cutlery Co.,” the handiest, best, and cheapest; sample 
sent for 40 cts., post.age paid. Address 

BOARD.MAN & CO., New Haven, Conn. 

M ME. DEMOREST’S UNEQUALED STOCK¬ 
ING SUSPENDERS,—They are convenient and dura- 


I YHOTOGRAPHS of all kinds.—Samnlcs andCat- 
al^uesentforSocts. YV.C.WEMYS9,575 Broadway.N.T. 


Two Goto Medals 

AWARDEDi.:0NE MACHINE. 


Ilartlcv’a Premium Railway Horse Power 
and Combined Thresber and Cleaner, at tlie 
Great National Trial, Auburn, July, 18GG, for 

“ Slow and easy movement of horses, mechanical construc¬ 
tion of the very best kind, thorough and conscientious 
workmanship and material in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent toork, die.," as shown by Official Report of Judges. 
Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood Saws, Seed 
Sowers and Planters, &c., all of the best In market. Circu¬ 
lars with price, fitU Information, and Judges’ Report of Au- 
buru Trial, sent free. Address 

R. & M. HARDER, 
Coblcskill, Scbobaric Co., N, Y. 


Tlie Best in Ameriea, 

J. Brinlcerboff’s Corn Slicller, Separator and 
Cleanei'. 

Patented April 12<A, 1864, and February 2Sf/t, 1865. 

This machine, has been selected by the Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, for J. C. Derby, U. S. Agent, as the best in America, and 
has been sent to Paris, to the Universal lixposition. Has 
also taken the first premium at the New York State Fair, 
In 1866, the Committee pronouncing it the Best Corn Shelter 
they ever saw. . „ , 

It shells, separates and cleanses rapidly and easily, at one 
operation, as fast as the cars can he put In the hopner. 

For Territory and Agencies In Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
Address YYM. WIULE, Box 246, Gettysburg, Penn. 


"SALISBURYPS” Self-Locking Dcrfce for suspending Ilay 
Forks, etc. Just Patented. State .and County lights for sale. 
Send for Illustrated Circular Address r. xt 

AV. S. SALISBURY, Adams Centre, Jefferson Co., N. T. 


P AINTS for FARMERS and other.s.—The Graf¬ 
ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint In use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or Id years; it is 
of a light brown or beautiful chocolate color, and e,an he 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuahle for 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers. Pails and Yooden-waie, 
Agricultural fmplements, Canal Boats Vessels and BWps 
Bottoms, Canvas, Metal and Shingle iioofs, (it being FI^ 
and Water proof), Floor Gil Cloth Maiiut. (one Manut. hav¬ 
ing used in the past year 2000 hbls.,) and as a paint is iinsui- 
iiassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesiveness, 
keml lor a circular, which gives narticulars. {’■‘ice 2 cts per 
lb., or $6 per hbl., of 800 lbs., which will suPP'y p 
years to come, isone genuine iinlcM branded in a trade 
mark (jrafton Mineral Paint Work. Address -rr.,,.!.- 

DANIEL BIDAVELL, 25-11’carl-st., New York. 

H. W. JOHNS’ 

IMPROVED ROOFING 

TTftR been in nso ncfiiTy ten years, and forms a bandsotno and 

for descriptive circular, price#, &c., to 

H. W. JOHNS, 7 8 William St., N. Y. 

CIDER DRESS SCREWS. 

Five feet long, 4 inches diameter. These powerful Screws 
bring out one-third more Juice than Portable Presses. Send 

for Circular. Made by „ ,, , w v 

THOMPSON & C.YRPENTER, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 

.t-aONTINUAL lever and Screw Press, with 

C Grinder attached, for Pros8in| Chee^^^^ • 

and Lard, &c. Address rieaLnt R un, New Jersey. 

D t? cK'Ti’ uVAPORATOR—T hose interested in 
RAKlli L V qyrup will find It to their 

the manufacture of Sorghum 

Interest to examine the DRAKE C 

purchasing any other lorClrcuia j cLOUD. 

Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa. 


‘•$ 100 , 

warranted to make 
Ity. Address 


FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 

... M n*a /1 "Vf rtii l/ia 


Buevrus. O- 
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WOOI> & STEAM EMOfiNE 

CO’S CEEEBUATEB 

PORTABI.E ASTI} STATIONARY 



RROi>I 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
AliSO PORTABIiE SAW M 11. li S . 

oUICRt, Inrsest find most complete works in- 
suites, devoted cxclnsively to the ruaniifacturo 
ot J. ortable iingines and Saw Mills, wliicli, for slniplicitv, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to bo superior to any ever offered to tUe public. 

The Kreat amount of boiler room, tire surface and cylinder 
area, which we give to the rated horse power, make our En- 
Kines the most powerful and cheapest in use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 

'WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
TTticd N Y" 

Drancli Office, 93 Maiden Lane, New York City. ’ 


Clipper Mower aiacl Reaper. 



This Celebrated and Unequaled niachino, heretofore made 
by IJ. L. Allen, of N. Y. City, is now manufactured by The 
Clipper Mower and Reaper Company, at their 
WonKS at Youkers, N. Y., where tliey liave unsurpassed fa. 
cilities for the business. The Machine needs no eiicominni. 
Earmers tlirougliout all sections of tlic country wlio have 
used it, are ready and willing to testify to its greatly supo 
rior qualities for all work, combining, as it does, more points 
of excellence tlian any machine yet made. 

Its principal characteristics, arc; Simplicity of construc¬ 
tion, Durability, Ease of Draft, Portability and Com¬ 
pleteness of Finish in all its parts. 

These Machines arc made of Four Sizes, to meet tlic wants 
of any farmer, as follows: 

No. 1, One-Horse machine (30 in. wheel), Z'A ft. Swafli. 

(Tlic only practical One-horse machine in market.) 

No. 2, Two-llorsc (light) 30 in. wlieel, 4 ft. Swath. 

^0.3 “ " (medium) 32 in. wliocl, 414 feet Swath. 

“ “ (large) SO in. wheel, 4A and 5 ft. Swath. 

Made also as a Combined Itiower .and Heaper. 

Address THE CLIPPEU MOWEIt & KEAPEK CO., 
Kos. 12 & 14 Cliff-st., New York City. 

KNICFEM MOWERS 

J^of* One and Two Jlovses, Manufacinved by 

KIVIFFEN MOWING MACHINE CO., 

TFbrcester, Jfass. 

The superiority of our Machines consists in part in their 
foimphcity. Compactness, Durability, adaptation to level or 
uneven surface, economy of power, lisliiness of draft &c 
having lighter draft than any other Machines ’ 

We are also manufacturing a New Horse Ha v Ralro 
meriting the attention of practical farmers, iroiu sevend 
decided impi-ovements over any wlieel rake now in use. 

Senu for Circulars. 

“ BATTELLE & KENWICIi’S 
I*ERFECTEY PEBE 
WHITE EEAI>.” 

We offer the above superior brand of White Lead, In the 
usual variety of packages, at tiie lowest market prices, and 
guarantee tlie same to be as represented. 

EATTEIiLE & RENWICK, 
iG3 Front Street, New York, 


UMIOM M€) MACIimE. 

LIGHT DKAFT, (JUICK GEARED, EASILY MANAGED < 
FLEXIBLE CIT TTER CAR following all the inequalities of 
the ground, and is the 

MWIST MACMIME 

ever constructed. Send for a Circular. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

DHANE H. NASH, Genl. Agent, 

53 Cortlandt-street, New York. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 

CIRCFLAR SAW AND GRIST MILLS. 

Tlie Old and Extensive Establislimcnt, the 
Mount Vernon Iron 'Works, has for sale: 

20 Portable Engines (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Power. 


25 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


10 

do. 

do. 

17 

do. 

do. 





do. 

do. 

60 Portable 

and 10 Stationary 

Engines 

of 

20 Horse 

Powe: 

89 

do. 

and 22 

do. 

do. 

of 

25 

do. 

do. 

15 

do. 

and 11 

do. 

do. 

of 

30 

do. 

do. 

12 stationary Engines. 




35 

do. 

do. 

9 

do. 

do. 




40 

do. 

do. 

7 

do. 

do. 




50 

do. 

do. 

5 

do. 

do. 




65 

do. 

do. 

3 

do. 

do. 




80 

do. 

do. 

2 

do. 

do. 



• of ICO 

do. 

do. 


Also, 250 Circular Saw Mills of all sizes, and 150 Heed 
& Buckingham’s Superior Patent Flouring and Feed 
Mills, with Bolts .and other fixtures. 

AH are being erected with modern improvements, and 
the Greatest Strength and Durability is Guar.an- 

TEED. 

This Firm was the First to Commence the Practice 
OF Furnishing the Entire Machinery and Complete 
Fixtures for Grist and Saw Mills, and Mill 'M’rigiits, 
to Erect and put them in Running Order : hence, their 
gre.at success and reputation for getting up the Best Mills 
IN the World. 

Deliveries made in any of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

For Information or Circulars address 

C. & jr. COOPER, 

Monnt Vernon, Ohio. 

One Thousand Tons Fish Guano. 

We have now on hand one thousand tons of this instlv cel¬ 
ebrated article, the best and cheapest fertilizer ever used 
It is put up 111 barrels, in prime order, and will lie sold in 
lots to suit purchasers. '\Vill deliver in New 'York Citv, 
or at Sag Harbor, L. I. • 

a'iciressed to the undersigned will receive 
piompt attention. h. ^ g. FRENCH, 

Sag Harbor, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 



MO]\TC}Oi?IERY PATEYX 

Hay and Mainirc Fork. 

Pronounced by all who have seen it. the best Fork ever 

nvonl...! a'I.rt _.... rr,__. . . . . 


_ J replaced 
hand. 


cost. Extra 'fines always on 

MOYTHOMERY FORK Cof. 

No. 254 Pearl-st., New York. 


Hansemoiid 
Sweet FotaCo Flants 

ofin'l'? June. Price per 100. 73 cts.; 

oOO, 1,000, _ c. G. CRANK & CO., 

No. 70 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 

l^ANSEMOND or Lebanon Yellow Sweet Po- 
Plants can be had in largo or small quantities, 
uuici s promptly tilled, and ordcr.s must be accompanied by 
the cash, or the money to be collected on delivery of tlie 
plants. SOLOMON ESTEL, Loveland, Claremont Co.. Ohio, 
Box 31. Also, can be had of Wm. Storns & Sons, Cincinnati, O. 

■l^ApEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 

vO cents (by mail GOc-) per 100 ; $t per 1000, for sale by 
A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N 1. 



xi. K WOOD & CO., 

EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 

Continue to raanntacture their Improved 

POHTAHIiE EJVCTXES, 


n^ery in Cabinet orAvagon Shops, Boring Artesian’ Welli 
Pumping Water, Corn Sheilers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be wliat we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects 

A. N. 'iVOOD & CO. 

^TATE AND COUNTY 

RIGHTS FOR SALE. 

Sample Reins per Sett. 

Single, plain.$ 10 . 

Double nlain.$ 18 . 

AGEN’TS WANTED. 



I< or tlie complete control and easy government, breaking, 
training and imparting the very best possible .style to old, 
young, spirited, unruly, hard or tender mouthed Horses. 

CLARK CHECK AND REIN CO., 

No. 113 DROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

THOMAS PITCH, 
of Yew liontlon, Coim., 

Ilreeder of Alderney and Ayrshire Stock of all descrip¬ 
tions, has constantly on liand and for sale tlie best Aniinais 
of each ot tlie above breeds, at reasonable prices. Warrant¬ 
ed as represented. 



TTUVTS to BKE-KEEPERS,” a Practical 
Pamphlet, Sent Free to any address. 

Mors Agents wanted to sell Ital¬ 
ian Queen-bees. “The Bee-Keeper’s 
Text Book, (3d Revised Ed ), and 
the American Bee-Hive.’’ 'The im¬ 
proved movable comb frames of the 
mortise style, do not in any way In¬ 
fringe upon i\Ir. Langstrotli's Patent, 
yet some preferring the notclied style 
. we have purcliased a general interest 

for his territory in his Patent, being determined to spare no 
expense, to maintain tlie supremacy of the American Hive. 
For the free Pamphlet, address 

H. A. KIYG- & CO., Yevada, Oliio. 

AYRSHIRE CATTLE 

Registered in the new Herd Book till ,Tnl v, for 50 cents each. 
Price of 1st Vol., $1. Messrs. Tmring. Collins and Biriiie, 
Inspectors. J. N. BAGG, West SpriuglleUl, Mass., Editor. 

A lderney bull calf for sale, fawn, sub¬ 

stantially no Wlilte, from a DEEP milker, $.50. 

G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 

f^HESTER WUIITE PIGS FOR SALE.-Sent 

^by Express to all parts of the IT. S. For Circulars address 
H. lEMPLE & CO., Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 

|^5ANCY FOWLS’ EGGS OF MOST VARIETIES, 
PLATA DUCKS, birds and eggs, Ayiesbnrv Ducks, eggs 
only. Send for Circular. A. M. HALSTED, 

____Agent , 68 P earl st.. New York. 

“ One of the most useful volumes a Practical Farmer cau 
possess. 

TME POFETR'F BOOK. 

By w. B. TEGETMEIER, Price $9.00. 

Illustrated by Tliirty FhH Pasc Colored Plates,"aiul 
numerous Drawings on Wood. 

GEOiRGE ROVTI.EHGE Si SOYS. 

416 Broome-st., New York. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

OMESTIC POULTRY. — Chickens, Turkeys, 

Geese, Ducks, Sw.aiis, Pea Fowls, Guinea Fowls, &c 
Howto Keep, Breed, Doctor, &c. $1.50. W. C. WEMYSS, 
575 Broadway, N. Y. 

CTS. TELLS HOW PIGS ARE MADE to 

weigh 80 ills, at ten weeks old. Thirty pages on tlieir 
general management, worth ten times its cok to “every own¬ 
er of a hog. By tiio champion hog breeders of C'hester 
County. JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO.. 

!Marsliallton. Che.ster Co., Pa. 


H 


OW TO BUY, TAME, and DOCTOR HORSES 

2 Yols.; 30 cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway. N. Y. 


©8AGE ORAMGE ^EEH, 

Just received on Consignment from Texas, and guaranteed 
fresh and new, for sale in quantities to suit, by pound or 
PLANT & BRO., St! Louis, Mo. 
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Mluliiff and Ilamifarturin!' (onipany. 

( APITAL, 150,000 Shares of $10 Each. 
WORKING-CAPITAL RESERVED, 
00,000 Shares. 

TUlSTKK'i. 

6.VMX noXXKLI, Jn., ANDW. G. BIN'INGER, 

W.M. II. TALMAGE, FIIEDKISIC a. POTTS, 

CHAULES C. ALGEU, 11. H. HOUSTON', 

UENKV 11. KEELEU. 

8 . BONXKLU Jr.. PnEsiPBXT, lit BRO.\I)WAV. 

A. G. BIXIXGEH, Tckaslubii, 9t,» LIUEKTY-ST. 

A LI.MITED XU.MBEIC OK SHARES 

OF THE 

CAPITAL STOCK 
For Sale at the Office of 

BELL, PARIS & CO., 

.n.VNKEKS, 1'4 XE-W-ST., XEXV YOUK. 


1,000 \sivntH Wanted 

TO 8ELL 

THREE POPULAR BOOKS. 

I. 

THE SOLDIER'S STORY 

<>f hN captlrUy at Anderaonrllle, Belle Isle, and otlier 
Rebel Prisons, 

By W. L. GOSS. 

Illastrated by Thomas Xnat. l.’rao. Cloth. Price f2.00. 


THE 


2 . 

NEGRO 


IX THE AMEHICAX REBELLION. 

HU llerulam and Ida Lovnliv. 

B.v WM. "WKLi-.S BHflWN*. 

Author of “ riie Black Man.” 
lliuo. Cloth. Price, 

3. 

Complete Practical Fruit Books. 

Practical and ScUniiJlc Fruit CiiUurt. 

By ClI.VS. R. BAKER. 

Of the Dorchester Xurseries. 

Crown, 8VO., Cloth. $1.00. 

Terms most liberal. .Vddreas 

LEE it SHEI'ARD, PcBr-isHERS,- Bostox. 


The *'tliirder ol* The Liihorii! 

READ 

AVIIY XOTJ 
A Book for Evert Woxax. 

By Prof. H. R. STtlREX, M. D. 

A Prize K*mif—A -Veic Etlition. 

Revised and Eulnriced. 
lOmo, Paper, 50 cents Cloth, $1.00. 

Sold by all liooksellers, and sent by mall, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, PrsLisiiERs, Bostox. 

The Pulpit Against Abortion. 

Scr|»cnla In the Dove’a .Vest. 

By the Rev. JOHN TODD, D. D. 

Contalnlnir r 

1. FASlIIOXAnLE .MrKDKR. 

2. The Cloi-p with a Dark I.ixixo. 

16mo, Paper. l."> cents. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Sent by malt, (KMi-pald, on receipt of price, mid for sale by 
all Buolcsellers. 

LEE St SHEPARD, Publisheks, Bostox. 


llow to ^lakc Sii^^ar Cheaper. 

Beet Boot Siip^ar, 

and Cnltivation of the Beet. 

By K. B. GRANT. 

16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.23. 


lIOtY to Alulae C'llt'Itp**!*. 

Peat as an .Vrtirlc of Fuel. 

By T. II. LEAVITT. 

12mo, Cloth. $1.77. 

Sold by all Uookvilers and Newsdealers. 

LEE it SHEPARD, Publishers, Bostox. 


llo for the West! 

Secoxd Editiox. 

Mr. AhnEBT I). BICIIABIISOV’M 

Work, 

Our New States and Territories. 

It Is one of the most Interegtlnf: books of Travel, and nse- 
fill compendlnm of Information reicardlnst the new domain 
beyond the plains, that has yet been Kiveii to the public. 

ft Is beautifully lllUHtrated from sketclies and pliotoftninhs 
of scenery, towns, inliilng operations, persons, dec., and alto¬ 
gether forms a book ol great interest and value. 

All who look westward with lon-.dm: eyes should read It. 

One volume. Octavo, paper covers, price Kiftv Cents. 
Bold by nil Newsdealers; or, nc.nt pozt-Daid to any address 
on receipt of iirlee. 

BE.ADLE A.NU< OMP,VXY. Publlsliei-s. 

118 Wllllaui-st., New York. 



A Parin at Piihlic Sale. 


I will offer at Public Sale, on Saturday, Jane 15tli, a de¬ 
sirable and well improved farm, located near Chambers- 
burg, Franklin Co., Pa., adjoining lands of Hon. Tliaddeus 
Stevens, and others, containing ll!$acres, more or less, about 
100 or no acres are In a high state of cultivation, balance 
splendid iniic Timber Soil superior for all crops, consisting 
of tumbling sandstone, except a few acres on which are 
excellent Limestone Quarries. Good 2 story Brick House, 
Frame Bank Bam, with other necessary Out-Bulldliigs, (new)', 
2 choice Apple Orchards, soft and pure water In abundance.’ 
There Is also Iron on the Farm. 

For furUicr particulars, address undersigned. 

JA.MES .M. RENFREW, 
Cliambersbnrg, Pa. 

l^OR S.ALE —THE CELEBRATED “ PO'mON V’ 

M « r?'“ k' of J. W. DODGE, on 
the Cumberland 1 able lands ot East Tennessee. Uncnualed 
ns a I-rnU Growing region. SEVEN FIRST PRE.MIUMS 

from the 

IOMONA ORCHARDS. Une opportunity for Nursery 
business. Can he made a superior Stock or Dairy Farni 
tor lull particulars, description, terms and price—which will 
be low—address , 1 . W. DODOE & SON, 

Pomona, Cumberland Co., Tennessee. 

'■■''HE MASSENA SPRINfi, ST. LA^VR^CE 

^ CO, N. Y. The United States Hotel at this favorite 
watering place, is now open. Terms verv reasonahle. 

Crocker & co. 



BEWAEE of IMITATIONS. 

Ask for Balsiey’s 

PAT. STEP LADDER 

With Doable Sides, and Secured by 
Screws, Manuhictured only by 

W. T. & J. MER3EREAU, 

03 Duaiio 

Sold by all lloueo Furnishing Dealers 


Aot too Tate to Plant 

Tlie ICittiitiiiiiy 

Sec Advertisement on page 228. 

^|UNN aV CO., NO. 757 PARK ROW, NEW 

YOliK. I’libllshers of the Scie.ntific Aaiebicax, 
Solicitors of .American and F'orelgn Patents. 

Twkxtv-Two years’ cxryrlence In obtaining Patents. 
Thirty TnousAxn Applications for Patents made at their 
agency. 

CoxsuLTATioxs Axn Advick to Inventors free. 
Pamimilkts Containing Laws of nil Countries free. 

A IIaxdsomb Bound volume. Containing l.oO Mechnii- 
leal Engravings, and the U. .S. Census by Counties, with 
Hints and Recipes for Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 
45 cents. 

M ME. DEMOREST’S mammoth BULLETIN 

of LADIES’ FASHIONS for the Spring and Summer 
of 1867 , over 70 F'lgnres, jirice, plain, $1..50; Elegantly color¬ 
ed, $2 ; either accompanied with full descriptions, or with 
10 full-size patterns ot the principal figures, 50 cents extra. 
Mailed free. Xo. 4i3 Broadway, New Y’oik. 

\ GENTS wanted to cn-jra/fc in a "ood paying; bus¬ 
iness! Now ready; THE LOST CAUSE, a complete 
Sontliern History of the War; patronized by tens ol thous¬ 
ands eager to hear the other side. One agent sold 220 in one 
week. Address E. B. TRE.VT & CO., Publlshei's, No. 6.>t 
Broadway, New York. 

EMOIiES^l’’S “YOL^3r^\TlElhCA,” the most 
sparkling Juvenile Magazine ever Issued. The June 
No. has an extraordinary display of Novelties, Toys, En¬ 
gravings, ikc. 


D uncan’s Illusti-atcd Mitsonic Monitor.—Teach- 

lugs, “ iVorki/igs," &c. $2.30. W. C. WE.MYSS, 555 

Broadway, N. Y. 


1 .MPERIAL ORGANS AND MELOUEONS sent 

by express to any part of the country. Send for Cata¬ 
logue. SMITH, COLE & CO., 181 Broadway, New York. 

’~GRANVn.LFr(Ohlo) FEM.M.E COLI.EGE.—Sid year be¬ 
gins Sept. loth. Advantages unsurpasseil, terms low. Scud 
for Catalogue. tV. P. KERR, Granville. Ohio. 

1 ,M)R SALE CHEAP.—A yoiinw Alderney Bull, 
1 year old, out of Imported stock. 1 Prince Albert 
Boar, same age; from recent Importation, by 

J. M. II.VLSTED, la I’earl-st., New York. 

Sweet Potato Plants 

Safely packed and delivered where ordered In New York 
City, at ^.50 per thousand.—500, $2. Address 

P. PHILLIPS, Matjiwan, Monmouth Co., N. J. 

t MPORTANfYo BREEDERS OF FINE STOCK 

For want of sufllclcnt accommodations, and to make 
room for mv brood Marcs and their produce, I have deter¬ 
mined to oifcr for sale the whole of my re<;ent Importation 

of Siiort Horns and Devons:-1 have also six very hand- 

Konie VounsT Jen«ey, or Aldernoy Biillfl, out of my iniported 
Cows, and sired bv'mv Iniported Bulls:——Also, of muererrt 
ages, about thirty pure bred Berkshire and \V iiidsor (Suffolk) 
Plg.s. For further particulars, Addre-ss 
“ R. W. CA.MHRGN, 2J South William Street, New A ork. 


Great Economy in Paintin; 

DOTY’S PATENT 

COMPOUND PAINT OIL, 

sasspssjss 

32 Coi:tlandt-st., New York, Ifay 9tli, 1867 

Il'te‘tSS s? rr 

oil, ir a 

l^y tl'6 Barrel (40 gallons). *<» m 

in lor^trial, jmt up in good tin cau.‘. o oo 

“ “ . 11 00 

ni. cofntnon R.ailroad Freight 

sa?r“- grgf‘‘“ 

___ 32 Cortlan dt-st., New York. 

one thousand TONS^foi^ 

hay. to be l,aledTn\l.e and't„"be^,?e?;yere^d in 

New York by 1st Sept, next, or as soon afterwartu as nossb 
wni for any part of the above 

pi icc, witliout delay, Box 4,044’, 
New York 1. 0., lor lurlher particulars. 

^RINDING MILLS.—Che.opest and best in the 

world. Burr Stones from 8 inches to 4 feet 

EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


IVot too Eate to Plant 

Kittatiixny miAcli;lt>ei*i’y. 

See Advertisement on page 228. 


DAVIS, COLLAMORE &. CO., 

XT'® Ili'oatlwiiy, Ijelow nroomc-i^t. 

White China well selected seconds. Dining Set :. 

with cups and saucers, Fruit Basket, &c., 143 pieces. :$35. 

Tea Sets, 44 of same. iG.'sO 

Fine Stone Cliina Cliamber Sets, 11 pieces. ; S4. 


Parisian Stone China, Dining Set. Nearly as flne '■ 
as China—105 pieces. 

Plated Ware, Cutlery, Tea Trays, «Ssc.. 

CUESYJLIC ^^OAP. ' 

A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 
(Patented). 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifying Cellars, Hos¬ 
pitals, Tenement Houses, &c. Also, lor Exterminating 
Roadies, Bugs, and Insects of all kinds. 

Alanufactured solely bv 

JAAIES BUCHAN & CO.. 

_ 190 Elizabeth-st., New York. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

GENESEE FARMER. 

BACK VOLUMES COMPLETE, 

from 1858 to 1865 inclusive. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

"riierc are among the readers of the American AgrlcuUurLst : 
1st.—Many old readers of the Genesee Farmer whose sets of 
back volumes and numbers are incomplete.— 

WE CAV FILL THEM. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

2d.—Many who did not keep tlielr numbers.— 

WE CAV SUPPLY PULL SETS 
from 1858 to 1885. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

Sd.—Thousands of reading Farmers who know tlie v.alue of 
sucli nets as reference works. They may liave the 
Agriculturixt from llrst to last, and if so, they will bo 
tlie more likely to want the Genesee P'armer.- 

WE CAV SUPPLY IT. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

4th.—Otliers who do not know tlic great value of old vol¬ 
umes of an agricultural journal of such sterling merit 
ns the (Jenesee Farmer, which stood second to none in 
America, for soundness of doctrine and practical sense. 

Wc W'oulrt be Glswl to Suit ply it to Tliem. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

The opportunity of obtaining so valuable a set of Back 
Volumes, well bound, at so low a price, ouglit not to 
lie neglected. 

Single Numbers, Post-Paid.. ... 

Unfiound, Single Vols.. Post-Paid. .. 

“ Sots, Eight Vols., Post-Paid. 

Bound, Single ypis “ . 

“ Sots, Eight Vols., . 

A.LSO,-^tiSO,— 

THE RURAL ANNUAL, 

from 185G to 1866. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

Ti.o.ft AiiTiiinla are volumes of 120 pages, 12mo., full of ad¬ 
mirable short articles on Horticultural and Agricul¬ 
tural topics. Tables, facts, etc., fully Illustrated. 1 hey 
may be bail either bound or in papei. 

Single Numbers. Post-Paid .^..... ^ 

Sets, Eleven Numbers, Post-Paid. 

Tucker’s Register of Rural Affairs for 1866. 

POST-PAID, 15 CENTS. 
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[June, 1867. 


(Business Notices $3.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 

GREAT AMERICAN 


TEA COMPANY 

(Established, I86I)* 

Is commendecl by the leading newspapers, religious and 
secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

AMERICAN AGRICUIiTURIST, t .-,.. 

Orange Judd, Editor. 

CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York Cit^ 

Daniel Curry, D. D., Editor. 

CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
vttitrsxiA™ J Reid, D. D., Editor. 

CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, ^ncago, El. 

Tliomas BI. Eddy, D. D., Editor. 

CHRISTIAN INTEIiDIGENCER, 

B. S. Porter, D. D., Editor. 

EVANGELIST, New York City. 

Dr. H. M. Field Si J. G. Craighead, Editors. 

EXABIINER and CHRONICLE, New York City. 

Edward Briglit, Editor. 

INDEPENDENT, New York City. 

Win. C. Bowen, Publisher. 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

D. D. T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 


THE METHODIST,—Geo. R. Crooks, Editor. 

TRIBUNE, New York City. 

Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guaranty of 
our manner of doing business; as well as to tbe hundreds of 
tlioiisaiids of persons in onr publislied Club Lists In former 
editions of the leading papers of the country. 

THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA 
-TRADE GREATLY REDUCED. 


The Proprietors of “THE GEEAT AMEEICAN TEA 
COMPANY,” became fully convinced, several years ago, 
that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many, 
and too large profits on these articles of every day con¬ 
sumption, and tlierefore organized The Great American- 
Tea Company, to do away, as far as possible, with these 
enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. ^ 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which liave 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri¬ 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

1st.—The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or sliipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in ttiis country have made their immense 
fortunes tlirough their houses in China. 

2d.—Tlie Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent, in 
many cases. 

4tli.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
3,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per* 
cent. 

Ith.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Eetail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth.—The Eetailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can get. '' 

When you liave added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and -waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
Why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
a small profit to ourselves—wliicli, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 


COUNTEY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Pedlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of -wliich are doing well), can have their orders promptly 
and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs can liave each 


party’s name marked on tlieir package and directed, liy sen 
Ing their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns throng 
out the country, and for this we feel very grateful. Son 
of our Clubs send orders weekly, and some not so ofte: 
-While others keep a standing order to be supplied with 
given quantity each week, or stated periods. And in £ 
cases (where sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have i 
peated their orders. 

Parties sending Clubs or other orders for less than $30 h£ 
setter send Post-Office drafts, or money with their ordei 
o save the expense of collecting by express; hut larg 
^ w forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

parties who have taken an interest 
gerang up Clubs; and when any of them come to New Yoi 

remsSves'kJXm''' 

parwriSug'^rcir VnrpSsT""Trt 

t %-u f unr profits are small, l)ut we w; 

be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compUmenta: 
package for a Club less than $ 30 . 


Complimentary Letters from Clubs. 

Pittsfield, Ill., Marcli 20, 1867 
Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gents : The package of Tea came safe to hand in good 
order, has been delivered, and gives general satisfaction. 
Many thanks for complimentary package. I expect to order 
a large club in a few days, and if it gives as general satisfac¬ 
tion as the one just received, you will have the entire cus¬ 
tom of the Tea consumers in this neighborhood. 

Yours with respect, 

W. C. HEMPHILL, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Potsdam Junction, March 7,1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gents; The package of Tea and Coffee (55^ lbs.,) ordered 
by me from your House One week ago to-day, by M. U. Ex¬ 
press, came to hand yesterday in best of order, and proves 
very satisfactory. Also Receipt for $04.30, in payment for 
above, came by mail to-day. Please accept thanks for com¬ 
plimentary package. You may expect another order before 
many days. Yours trnl}’-, 

JAMES L. MONTAGUE. 

White Haven, Pa., March 28th, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Sirs: Tlie Tea I sent for has arrived in good condition. 
We are well satisfied with it, and do not hesitate to say that 
it is, at least, as good a quality of Tea as we ever tasted. 
We could have done no better for ourselves, had we been at 
your Store and made the selection, than you liave done for 
us. When this supply is exhausted, we shall, no doubt, send 
for some more. 

Yoursmost respectfully, 

JAMES M. SALMON, 
Cedar Eapids, Iowa, March 12,1867, 
Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., .N. Y- 

Gentlemen: I liave received my first box of Tea, $44.25, 
and with pleasure inform you that it has given the pur¬ 
chasers a feeling of old times, as they liave experienced in 
drinking Tea before the war; satisfying them the Company 
is not a “Humbug.” I send to-day my second order, $131.40. 
Please forward to me with hill for collection. 

A. C. MESSENGEE. 

Woonsocket, E. I., Feb. 4,1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 3t and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I now send you my 5tli order for Teas, which 
I hope will he as good as heretofore; it is just one year since 
I sent my first order of $20, wliicli I think was the first order 
you got from here as a club. During the year, I have sent 
you upwards of $400, and I have not heard a complaint yet 
from any one, but all speaking well of your Teas, and are 
well satisfied. Accept my thanks for the complimentary 
package. Inclosed you will find $134.35 for tliis order. Hop¬ 
ing you will forward as soon as possible, I remain. 

Yours respectfully, JAMES WOODHOUSE. 

Direct the Teas for me, Woonsocket, E. I., by EarPs Express. 

Geneva, N. Y., Eeh. 14,1867. 

The Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gents: We have now been receiving Tea from you about 
one year, and find, in footing up our hooks, we have received 
of you Tea and Coffee, to the amount of $7,941.25 for this 
small village and vicinity. The public have perfect confi¬ 
dence in your Tea and Coffee, and the misrepresentations 
against you which we had to contend with at first, are now 
harmless. We congratulate you on tlie general success of 
your enterprise, hoping the hitherto pleasant relations which 
have existed, may continue between yourselves and 

Yours respectfully, LUM & SON. 


Treasury Department, Tliird Auditor’s Office, 
Marcli 2, 1867. 

Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

, Gentlemen : I have the pleasure of enclosing you onr 
second order, $130.13, which is more than double the first 
one, and the next one may increase proportionately, if these 
give as much satisfaction as the first. 

You will please forward as before, by the Adams’ Express 
Company, C. O. D. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. C. HILL. 


Angola, N. Y., Feb. 16,1867. 
The Great American Tea Company. 

Gents : Your Box sent me by Express has been received. 
Your hill was paid on delivery. I found no mistakes, and I 
am glad to inform you that the Tea is giving good satisfac¬ 


tion. I had to make some effort to raise tlie club I sent you, 
hut as the ice is broken, and nobody drowned, you may ex¬ 
pect soon to receive a mucli larger club order from this place. 

Yours truly, JOHN M. SLATEE. 


Olivet, Mich., Jan. 29, 1867. 

To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N.Y. 

Sirs: The goods which I ordered for Olivet Tea Club, No. 
1, were received in due time, and have given good satisfac-- 
tion. Eeally the exhilarating power seems to be contagious, 
for most of the fair matrons in our neighborhood are inquir¬ 
ing when I send again. Enclosed I send O. T. C. No. 2. I 


shall probably send again in a few days. Mrs. IngersoB, 
who was principal mover in Club No. 1, sends her respects 
for the complimentary package, and says she drinks her tea 
With more relish than she has for many years before. 

Very truly yours, E. I. INGEESOLL. 

6 lbs. Japan. H. Shallier_at $1.00.... $6 00 

5 do. Japan.L. Andrews...at 1.25_ 6.25 

do. 1 Japan & 1 Imperial_Mrs. Keys.at 1.25_ 2.50 

do. Imperial.L. B. Butler... at 1.25.... 1.25 

do. Imperial.Simon Cole...at 1.25.... 125 

do. 1 Imperial & 1 Japan_N. Brooks.at 1.25... 2 50 

do. Imperial.J. M. Bradnor.at 1.23_ 1.25 

do. Japan.E. Bordwell. .at 1.23_ 1.23 

do. Imperial.J. Barns.at 1.23.... 1.23 

and 18 others. _ 

Total,.,,.....$57.00. 


-" . ■ " .. .I i.i.jm;. . , ■..ill. gjg 

COFFEE DEPARTMENT, 

Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest, per¬ 
haps, in the country. We run three engines constantly, and 
sometimes four or five, in roasting and grinding pur Coffee. 
Our Coffee buyers are experts, who examine most of the 
Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for 
our trade. AVe employ the most experienced and skillful 
roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cook¬ 
ed in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, for our orders 
crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. A considera¬ 
ble portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years 
is picked while the pods are green, and subjected to artifi¬ 
cial heat, to open the pods. This is not so good as that which 
ripens in the natural way upon tlie plant. Our Coffee buyer 
thoroughly understands this business, and can readily dis¬ 
tinguish tlie naturally ripened from the artificially cured; 
and he only buys the Coflee wliicli is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as soon as they arrive, and our trade 
is so large that it requires all the finest lots. This is what 
gives our Coffee a superior flavor to many others, and the 
same flavor it used to have In days long gone by. It is a com¬ 
mon saying that most Coffee does not taste as well as it 
formerly did. The reason for it is, that a considerable por¬ 
tion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none hut 
the fully ripe, rich flavored Coffee. 

OETTIINO Ur* CLTDBS. 

Some parties Inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri¬ 
bution-each party getting exactly wliat he orders, and no 
more. The cost of transportation, the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can he sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex¬ 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, tve will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery." 

We publish a small Club to show how it is done and a? 
a matter of reference. 

After the first Club we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, THE GEEAT AMEEICAN TEA 
COMPANY, Nos. 31 and 83 A'^esej^-st,, Post-Office Box, 5,613-- 
as some parties imitate our name as near!}* as they dai-e do. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from theif 
stock, which they recommend, to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company self 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 

PRICE LIST: 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.23 ^ ft. 
GEEEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.23 ^ ft. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $11ft lb. 

JAPAN, 90c., $1, $U0, best $1.23 1? ft. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1ft. 

IMPEEIAL (Green), best $1.23 ft. 

ENGLISH BEEAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 19 ft. 

GUNPOWDEE (Green), $1,25, best $1.50. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GEOUND COFFEE, 20c., 35c., 30c., 8,5c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families wlio 
use large quantities of Coffee can economize in that article 
by using onr FEENCH BEEAKFAST AND DINNEE COF¬ 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac¬ 
tion. If they ai'e not satisfactory, tliey can he returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, 
by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and 
Coflees about oue-tliird by sending directly to us. 


BEWAEE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. The numbers of our House are advertised 
above. 

TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers only are 
furnished from our AYholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of Great American Tea Company. Direct letters and orders 
to 



Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Post-Office Box, 6,643, New York City. 









































[COPTRIOnT SKOTRKD.] 

THE PRONG-HORN ANTELOPE OF THE GREAT 


This beautiful arul spirited animal is found in 
immense hcnls alon^ the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, from MexTcototlic River Saskatclia- 
wan, and eastward to the Missouri River. They 
arc larger than a common sheep, e.vceedingly 
agile, fleet, and of a graccfid carriage. Their 
flesh is valueil, as a change from buffalo beef 
and salt pork, by the traveler and hunter, but 
it is not very good. The hair is coarse and 
brittle, and the i)elt valueless. The horns are 
black, firm, and might be useful if obtauicd iu 


I sufficient numbers. The color above is yellow- 
j ish brown; the belly white, as is also a square 
' patch on the rump; other markings are some- 
' what irregular, but prevailingly, as shown in the 
■ engraving. The herds of these animals are often 
many miles in e.vtent, and, from an elev.ation, 
' appear like the shadow of a moving cloud, as 
they pass over the prairie. They live and thrive 
upon the dry prairie grasses, and, like the buffalo, 
arc more or less migratory—moving with the 
supply of pasturage. The variety of horn “ pat- 


plains .—From, studies, by J. E. nayes. 

erns,” so to speak, among the antelopes, is very 
great. That no two should be alike would be 
expected, but the cause for such great dissimi¬ 
larity in the horns of animals, so much alike in 
nature and habits, it is impossible to know. 
Some are very straight, some curve outward, 
some backward, some inward, some are twist¬ 
ed, others spiral, like a corkscrew ; some have 
prongs, and others curious crooks and bends. 
There is but one other American antelope, and 
that is Imown as the Rocky Mountain Goat. 
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The weather—how much depends npon^ the 
weather! Millions of dollars’ worth of hay will he 
exposed to damage from rain ; millions of bushels 
of grain will be in condition to suffer likewise. 
The lack of rain may bring a blight, if not a failure, 
to other crops. By the blessing of Heaven we are 
in little danger from a general famine in this broad 
land, with its diverse soils and different climates, 
bound together, not alone by a Constitution, but by 
potent and ever strengthening net-works of rail¬ 
ways and of commercial interests. The plenty of 
one section quickly supplies the want of another. 
How to judge beforehand of weather probabilities, 
and how to shape his plans so that protracted 
storms, or even hard showers, shall do little damage 
to crops, and cause little loss of time to himself 
and his hands, is a study to which the farmer may 
well give considerable thought. One thing we may 
certainly do, namely : always have work for our 
regular- hands on rainy days. It is more difficult to 
find work for teams. We have no doubt that the 
time is not distant when the corning of all great 
storms will be told by telegraph, so much in ad¬ 
vance, that wide-awake farmers, in neighborhoods 
receiving a daily mail, may easily prepare for their 
approach. The habit of closely watching the cloud s 
and changes of the wind, and the indicated currents 
of the air, high above the earth, is a valuable one. 
The barometer, taken in connection with other in¬ 
dications, is a very important premonitor of ap¬ 
proaching storms. So also are thermometers and 
hygrometers, the one indicatirrg the teirrperature, 
and the other the amount of moisture in the air. 
No one of these is of reliability alone, and all indi¬ 
cations must be weighed with the judgment which 
experience gives. It is great folly for a farmer to 
buy a barometer, and think he can tell when a storm 
is coming, by its ups and downs. As well might 
he go by the wind alone, much better might he be 
guided by the clouds. All the signs should be 
taken together, the energy of the indications con¬ 
sidered, and jiast experience, after all, taken as the 
surest guide. To gain experience, no way can com¬ 
pare with that of keeping a record of observations. 
See basket note on weather. The labors of this 
month are at all times severe. The facilities for 
using horse-power, in securing the bulky summer 
crops, are every year greater, yet human muscle is 
not dispensed with, but only made more efficient. 
Nevertheless, every year the farmer’s success de¬ 
pends less on brawn., and more on brain. 

Hints Al>ont Work. 

Animals.~Covi& at pasture must not lack pure 
and fresh water—stagnant pools are a poor source 
of supply. No stock ought to be forced to drink 
from them, and, least of all, milch cows. Calves 
are better pastured by themselves than with other- 
stock. Young horses often get the bad habit of run¬ 
ning after, and striking them, if they feed together. 
An old horse will take care of himself among cows, 
but colts, of one or two years old, are heedless, and, 
if pastured with cattle, may be hurt by their horns, 
without any real malice on tire part of cows. Work- 
iug stock should not lie OA’^er night in the pasture. 
It is very well for them to have a few hours, in 
which to graze, during some part of the day, but 
both cattle and horses work better on good hay, and 
some provinder, corn and oats, rye-shorts, and the 
like. The amount of feed may be graduated in 
accordance with the average amount of work re¬ 
quired, but it should be uniform. All animals, not 
at pasture, should have some green feed—ijerhaps 
one-third of all they eat. This should be cut, 
wilted, and brought to thej^ard or stables for them, 
and be ready when the day’s work is done. 

Harness and Yoke Galls. —^Wash with castile soap 
and cold water, and, if possible, bind on a piece of 
sacking, wet with water, to remain over night. Re¬ 
lieve pressure upon the sore spots by shifting the 
harness, or by padding, and protect from flies with 
grease and pine tar mixed, during the day. 


Sheep are distressed by the gad-fly this mouth and 
next, and should be protected by tarring their 
noses. Daub the tar on their noses, extending up, 
where they will not rub it off in feeding. The fly 
lays eggs in the nostrils, which hatch, and, the 
worms ascending, cause the “ grub in the head.” 

Hogs. —Provide swine with roomy pens, to work 
over all the litter and weeds that can be gathered, 
besides sods, muck, etc. The amount of excellent 
manure made,as noted on another page,is enormous. 

IFeecZs.—Suffer none to go to seed, is easily writ¬ 
ten, but very hard to carry out. Still, the nearer 
we can live up to this injunction, the easier will it 
be to carry it out, year after year. Many weeds, 
pulled or cut up in blossom, will ripen seed -w-hile 
dying, but few, the seeds of which are not fully 
mature, will survive the hog pen, in root or seed. 

It is never too late to pull docks in the mowing. 
Canada thistles, cut a few times below the surface, 
will disappear. Carrots are biennial, and, perhaps, 
in a few cases, will live a third year, if they cannot 
blossom the second; and we have strong faith, 
though not positive assurance, that the seeds will 
not germinate after the third year. So, two years’ 
cultivation will almost always clean them out. 

Mowings. —If grass lodges badly, cut it without 
reference to fitness. Timothy is fittest when it is 
just out of bloom; orchard grass and clover bloom 
at the same time, and should be cut when the latter 
is in fullest flower. Cut all grasses before the seed 
will shell after curing. The best time to manure grass 
is just after mowing; the best manure fine muck 
compost, with a modicum of ashes, bone dust and 
plaster. Si^read with a shovel from the cart, and 
go over the land with an iron toothed horse-rake, 
to spread and knock the lumps to pieces, and work 
them into the sward. See hints of last month. 

Grain Harvesting. —Barley should become nearly 
ripe before it is cut, and it ought to be bound and 
shocked the same day, and protected fi-om dews 
and rains as much as possible. Thus the brightest 
and most marketable grain is obtained. Oats ripen 
so unevenly that it is often best to cut them while 
many are hardly out of the milk, to save those that 
are getting too ripe. The best time is when the 
kernel is in the dough state. What is lost by early 
cutting, in the grain, is gained in the straw^ Wheat 
ought to get nearly ripe, according to the latest 
doctrine, to give the greatest weight of grain and the 
best quality. The happy medium between sufficient 
ripeness and liability to shell out is the point to be 
sought in determining when to cut. The older and 
perhaps safer theory, flwored cutting while the 
grain was in the dough. Make all preparations early, 
engage extra hands to be ready to cut, and harvest 
at the right time; have sharp and good tools. 

Hay and Grain Caps. —The cheapness of fabrics 
will now permit the economical use of caps for hay 
cocks and shocks of grain. Four feet square is a 
good size, and loops for i^ins at the corners are the 
best fastening. Once using sometimes pays the cost. 

Hoeing. —Hoe to kill weeds, to stir the soil, to 
replace earth washed off by rains. The stirring of 
the soil is a great security against the effects of 
drought. It enables tlie plants to get the full ad¬ 
vantage of showers and dew-s. It enables the air 
to circulate freely through the upper stratum of 
earth, and to penetrate lower, taking moisture with 
it, and depositing it in the cool soil below the sur¬ 
face. Work the soil as deeply as convenient, and 
not disturb the roots of crops. As a rule, avoid 
raising hills, either about corn or pototoes. Per¬ 
fectly flat culture j.-equires, however, deeper soil 
than we ordinarily have on ail fields. 

Turnips after With tlie last hoeing of 

corn, if the soil be tolerably deep, and the culture 
flat, turnip seed may be sown and hoed in lightly. 
(A potato hook, or “ claw hoe,” is the best thing 
to hoe corn with, especially^he last time, if there 
are not many weeds to cut up. It leaves the surface 
in excellent shape.) The corn is cut up and re-' 
moved Avhen the kernels are glazed, and the turnips 
often make a good crop, having 6 w-eeks to grow. 

Turnips Atoue.—Turnips may be sown any time 
this month. On tolerably mellow soil, it is best to 
sow in drills, and nive as much cultivation as other 
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cares admit of. Rutabagas will make a good crop 
sowed before the 15th or ‘iOth—better for the table 
than if sowed earlier. They do best in drills, 
too, thinned to 6 or 8 inches apart. In sowing 
turnips broadcast, u.sc as little seed as possible. 
One pound to the acre, if It can be evenly distribu¬ 
ted, is better than more, though two pounds is the 
usual quantity. Sod land, or newly broken up 
land, should be plowed repeatedly and harrowed, 
to rot and kill sods and weeds, then freshly har¬ 
rowed before the seed is sown. 

Bitckirheat U a valuable crop, especially as a weed 
killer. Three pecks of seed Is enough for good 
land; more is required on poor. Sow about the 
middle of the mouth, and see article on page 253. 

Tobacco .—The cultivation of this crop adds great¬ 
ly to the cares and labors of July. Not a weed must 
be allowed to grow. Missing plants, and those des¬ 
troyed by the cut worm, may be reset during the 
first part of this mouth to advantage. Every plant 
and leaf even must be examined for leaf worms, 
and topping should commence as soon as plants 
begin to run up. Break the tops off or pinch out 
the “ button ” just above the broad leaves. It may 
be done as soon as the tlower stem can be taken 
hold of without Injury to the upper leaves. The 
“ suckers,” or axillary branches, will start, after 
this, at once, and must be kept pinched off. 

Cabbages .—Set out cabbages on 4and left vacant 
by early potatoes and peas, or on fallow ground 
well worked, limed and dunged. Keep well hoed. 

Soilmg Crops—Corn, soi^hum, peas and oats, 
etc., may be sowed, for soiling, any time this month. 

Butter.—U the feed is good, the butter may be 
equal to that made last month, provided the dairy 
is cool, or, rather, of the right temperature, which 
is about 58° to 60° Fahrenheit. If the pastures 
arc short and dry, feed green fodder freely—corn, 
sorghum, etc. It may be necessary to increase the 
salt in the butter a little iu the hottest weather. 

Ditching .—Times of unusual, or even of usual, 
summer dryness, may often be most profitably 
employed in ditching and draining swamps, cutting 
the bogs, and drjing and burning the same. 


Orcliar«l and Nursery* 

The promise for fruit is everywhere good; even 

Btaches, so often a failure, bid fair to be abun¬ 
dant Old trees, that have not borne in years, arc 
now well set with young fruit. 

Thinning is now of the greatest importance. A 
well grown peach or pear is better, and will bring 
more in the market, than three half developed ones. 
It is often advisable to trke off from one-half to 
three-fourths of the young fruit Not only is the 
present season’s crop all the better in quality, 
but that of the next year is more sure. 

Insects. —The whole array of tent-catei-pillars, 
borers, currant worms, pear slugs, and the like, is to 
Ik; fought pcrseveringly. It is unnecessary to re¬ 
peat the remedies given in the preceding months. 

Pruning may still be done, according to the hints 
given last month, and on young trees future prun¬ 
ing avoided by rubbing off superfluous shoots. 

Biulding will commence with the cherry and 
plum The time varies with the season and locality. 
When well formed bud.s can be obtained, and the 
iKirk of the stock parts readily from the wood, the 
operation may be performed. 

Layers may be put down as soon as the present 
season’s growth gets firm. Very good grape vines 
may be made by carefully laying the shoots of the 
present summer. Do not do it to c.xccss. 

Young Orchards, when root crops arc not grown 
between the rows, should be thoroughly cultivated, 
unless the ground is regularly mulched. 

Grafts should be looked after, all robber shoots 
be rubbed off, and if any of the shoots on the graft 
are too i-ampant,thcy should be stopped by pinching. 

Seed beds will need the shading and care suggested 
last month, and 

Seeds collected as they ripen. Cherry pits arc to 
b« washed clean and preserved in sand. 


Fruit Garden. 

Picking of the small fruits will now occupy 
much of the grower’s attention. That which is to 
be marketed must bo picked before it is “dead 
ripe,” while that for home use may be allowed to 
reach full maturity before it is gathered. 

Nackbendes are gcnerallj’ allowed to have their 
own way too much, and they become very difficult 
to work amongst. The new caues should be stop¬ 
ped by pinching or cutting, when they get or 4 
feet high, and when the side branches are 18 inches 
long, these should be pinched in the same way. 

Baspberries .—As soon as the crop is off, cut away 
the old canes, and keep down all suckers not need¬ 
ed to furnish a stock of new plants. 

Currants arc to be watched, and the bushes dusted 
with white hellebore, if a late brood of worms ap¬ 
pears. See that the branches of those in the tree 
form do not break down from the weight of fruit. 

Dicarf Trees will need to have the fruit thinned, 
especially varieties producing that of a large size. 
Treat insects as heretofore directed. The red 
spider is often injurious to pear trees, and they 
should be drenched with strong soap suds on its 
first appearance. Control the form of the tree by 
rubbing out shoots not needed to form branches, 
and by shortening the growth of others. 

Grape Vines .—Do not allow young vines to over- 
be;ir. A desire to taste the fruit of one’s own vine 
is usually too strong to allow one to remove the 
first clusters. As a general thing, a vine should 
never be allowed to bear the first year. Upon the 
fii-st appearance of mildew—whitish spots upon the 
leaves—use sulphur freely. Pinch off bearing 
shoots at the third leaf from the last cluster, and 
pinch laterals to one leaf. By all means, have one 
of the many excellent Avorks on grape culture as a 
hand book for frequent consultation, 

Kitclicii Garden. 

These notes are written during the usual cold and 
wet spell early in June, when the ground is soaked 
by cold rains, and within doors a fire is not uncom¬ 
fortable. Early sowings, if the plants were up, have 
escaped, but seeds that were already in the ground, 
if at all delicate, will come slowly, and, in some 
cases, may rot altogether. It is not too late to re¬ 
plant many things, with a fair prospect of a crop, 
and to tliose who for any cause have been deprived 
of early vegetables, the late ones will be welcome. 

Transplanting of the late crops of cabbage, cauli- 
tloAV'er, celerv, etc., will be done this month. See 
hints given last month on page 221. Occupy the 
Vacant places with quick growing or late matur¬ 
ing crops, as recommended on page 2.50. 

. 4 sprtrrt; 7 iw.—The cutting has greatly exhausted 
the roots, and the aim should now be to promote a 
growth of tops, to give them strength for another 
season’s effort. Manuring Avill pay now as Avell as 
at any other time. If the beetle appears, a small 
black beetle and black grub—there Avill be no diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing them—cut and burn, if it takes 
the whole crop of tops. You will lose your own 
crop at any rate, and it will be a satisfaction to know 
that you have done your part in preventing the pest 
from spreading to the gardens of your neighbors. 

Plant string varieties for succession and 
pickles. Keep the running sorts, such as Limas 
and other pole varieties, at a moderate height. Six 
or seven feet is high enough. 

Beets will make a crop if sown now, unless an 
unusually dry spell should occur. The thinnings 
of beets, at any season, make capital greens, and are 
by many preferred to any others. Collect and wash, 
and they will keep good for several days. 

Cabbage, Caidiflower, and all their relatives, that 
have been sown in open ground for a late crop, may 
now be transplanted. It is said that a plenty of 
lime on the land Avill prevent club-foot. In trans¬ 
planting, put out only perfect plants. It often 
happens that plants from the seed-bed have diseased 
roots or malformed tops. All such should bo re¬ 
jected. If slugs are troublesome, as they often are 


in wet seasons, use lime, or turn the ducks in 
among them. 

Celery .—There are many who prefer to grow in 
trenches. Such should gradually earth up the 
plants. The crop for winter is best set this month. 
In the flat culture, practiced by our market gar¬ 
deners, they put out the plants by the middle of this 
month, in rows three feet apart, and the plants six 
inches distant. The earthing up of these plants 
is done later in the season 


Can-ots need only to be kept clear of weeds until 
the tops become too large to work amongst. 


Corn .—Every one who loves sweet corn should 
provide for a late supply. Seed sown even now 
will give ears for late use, and to dry for winter. 

Cucumbers .—Select good specimens of the early 
sorts for seed, and if seed be sown now in well 
manured soil, there will be a good supply of pickles. 

Egg Plants .—These warm-blooded fellows need 
all the coaxing that can be given to them. Some¬ 
times a plant will content itself with producing one 
fruit, and its next neighbor will bear a half dozen. 
Hoe as often as may be, and give liquid manure 
Avhen the weather is not very dry. Keep the fruit 
from contact with the ground by a handful of 
mulch of some kind. Near the coast we use salt 
hay for this purpose, but any other material, even 
a shingle or tile, will answer as well. ' 

Endive .—The main crop of this desirable late 
salad may be sown. It is treated, as far as sowing 
and planting are concerned, just like lettuce, 
but before it is used it must be bleached, by exclu¬ 
sion of light. This is done by tying the leaves to¬ 
gether, by covering the separate plants with a^ 
floAver pot, or by putting a board over a Avhole row. 

He/-5s.—The time to cut these is just as they 
come into flower, as at that period of their growth 
they are iu full perfection. Our market gardeners, 
however, pay no regard to the flowering period; 
they have seed beds of Thyme,Sweet Marjoram,Sum¬ 
mer Savory, and Sage, from which they take plants 
during the present month, and set them in rows a 
foot apart each way. Keep well cultivated. 

Lettuce.—The Silesian will give a fair crop, if 
sown in a partially shaded place. 

Cultivate the soil as long as the vines 
will allow of its being done. More fruit is usually 
set than will ripen. Take off the late fruit and 
thus improA'e the quality of the rest. 

OfticMW.—Thin if crowded, and keep thoroughly 
Aveeded. If one has not the force to properly at¬ 
tend to the crop, he should not attempt to raise 
onions from seed on the large scale. 

Peas.—8ovr seed from the very best. A late sow¬ 
ing may be made for a venture, but we have never 
been very successful Avith late plantings of peas. 

Potatoes.—Dig the early sorts. Their tops^ make 
capital manure for late turnips, if buried in the 
rows as they are dug. Cabbages, turnips, late peas 
and beans, or spinach, may follow the early crop. 

Jihubarb.—CvLi off every flower stock as soon as 
it shows itself. Now that fruit is plenty, the bed 
should have a rest. 


keds —Gather as soon as they ripen. Cabbage, 
iumbers, peas, and others, should have been bai¬ 
ted by this time. Save the best of everything 
seed, if you raise your OAvn seed. If you can 
; do this, buy seed for sowing every year. 
^weet P>tato€s.-At the North it is not advisable 
let the vines root; at the South these roots from 
; stems form potatoes. We have to get our po- 
oes from the main plant. Our climate does not 
3 W us to make layers. Hence our advice to move 
. tops while the plants are growing. Keep the 
)und well worked, and free from Aveeds. 
Squashes.-Y^ory one who grows squashes, to any 
tent, will have Mr. Gregory’s work on Ins favor- 
Biibiect They will And there set forth the ne- 
j8itv of high manuring the whole ground for the 
uning varieties, keeping this clean as long as 
ssible. and then allowing the vines to root at the 
iuts. Insects, of course, must be killed as they 
near The more bugs the fewer squashes. 
Zbmatoes.-Except in nice garden culture, we cou- 
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not look for any systems of training. Something 
to keep the fruit from the ground, be it brush or 
rails, is all that the farmer will attempt. Those 
who are able to give much time to the matter, can 
o-eta great deal of amusement out of the tomato, as 
it bears cutting to any extent, and may be traine^ 
in whatever manner that suits any one s lancy. 

T-Fee*.—There is no specific for destroying 
weeds, and the only remedy is frequent working 
of the soil. Use the rake among recently set 
plants, the scuffle hoe among seedlings, and, later 
in the season, the hoe fork is an admirable imple¬ 
ment. All of these are better than the common 
hoe, yet that is so much better than nothing, our 
advice is to scratch the soil frequently with what¬ 
ever implement is at hand. 

Flower Garden ami Fawn. 

There is much to do, yet it can all be summed 
up in the injunction to keep everything about 
the garden neat and orderly. The beauty of the 
Lavm will depend upon frequent mowing and 
rolling. If the work is done often enough, the cut 
grass need not be raked off. With newly seeded 
grass, it should always be left to serve as a mulch. 
Wherever grass borders a road or bed, keep the 
Verges or Margins neatly trimmed. This may be 
done tolerably well with a sharp spade, but it is 
better to have a regular cutter, like a chopping- 
knife on a hoe handle, and cut to a line. 

,Bulbs—the spring flowering ones, such as Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, etc., will now need attention. As 
soon as the foliage begins to fall down and turn 
yellow, take up the bulbs and stack them until the 
leaves are quite withered ; then jaull the leaves off, 
and put the bulbs in paper bags, and store in a dry 
and cool place, away from rats and mice. 

Neatness is, in a great measure, secured by the use 
of sticks and strings. Plants that are sprawling, 
and of unpleasant aspect, may be converted into 
objects of beauty by jn-oper staking. Use as in¬ 
conspicuous sticks as possible, and tie with bast, 
barli:, or other soft material. 

Dahlias will especially need care in tying, and, if 
large side branches are allowed to grow, they must 
also be supiDorted by stakes. 

Shrubs, of most kinds, may be propagated by 
liiTiking layers of this year’s wood. Some can only 
be propagated from cuttings of young wood, with 
the aid of bottom heat, in a hot-bed, or otherwise. 

An 7 mals must be transplanted from the seed bed, 
and make late sowings of the quick growing kinds. 

Doses will need especial care. The rose bug must 
be shaken off. Pick off the leaf roller, and drench 
the slug with solution of whale oil soa^a. Keep the 
climbers and piillar roses well tied up. 

Bedding plants, at least those of low growth, like 
Verbenas, make abetter effect when pegged down; 
and even those of a naturally upright habit, like 
Ageratum, may be treated in this way. 

Seeds should be saved as fast as they ripen, and 
of most herbaceous perennials it is best to sow 
them at once, as they are more sure to germinate, 
and a stock can bo raised for flowering next year. 


whipped about by the wind, burned up by the sun, 
nor suffer for want of Avater. 

Alterations! and Depairs may noAV be made, as well 
as at any other time, and new buildings be erected. 

Cold Grapery* 

The things to be attended to are roots and shoots. 
As to the former, sufficient moisture should be pro¬ 
vided ; mulch the outside borders, and, if this does 
not avail, give very aveak liquid manure. The 
shoots should have already been shortened to the 
third leaf from the last bunch. Their welfare as to 
temperature must be regarded, and the house not 
allowed to get hotter than 90^ to 95'^ at midday, 
and this should decrease to 85° during the night. 
Pinching the laterals and thinning the berries will 
afford the grower an abundance of pleasant work. 
Thinning of the berries on the bunch should be 
done with slender scissors, made for the purpose. 
One-half of the berries set, or even more, according 
to the variety, should be removed, to allow those 
that remain to attain their proper deA'elopment. 
Mildew will often appear upon the leaves. At the 
first manifestation of mildew, stop sprinkling the 
vines and keep the house as dry as possible, and scat¬ 
ter sulphur abundantly over the floor of the house. 


Green and. Hot-Mouses, 

All plants left in the house should be properly 
cared for, as to Avatering and shading. The latter 
is necessary with even tropical plants, An inside 
screen of muslin may be used, or the glass may be 
coated on the outside Avith ordinary Avhitewash, or 
a mixture of whiting with glue Avater. Either of 
these Avill usually last the season, and be Avashed 
off by autumnal rains, when they are no longer 
needed. With proper attention to Avatering, shad¬ 
ing and ventilation, many things do better in doors 
than if put out. 

Insects must, of course, bo looked out for, whether 
the plants are in doors or out. Plants set out of 
doors should be put on a foundation impermeable 
to Avorms. A layer of coal asiies is excellent for this. 

Potted plants, set out, must not be allowed to be 


Pick out and feed to the chickens. Split elder 
stems, scrape out the pith, lay pieces under and 
around the hives, and twice a Aveek kill the AVorms 
in them. Any very weak stock that cannot be 
strengthened, should be broken up, and the combs 
saved from the moths. A hive that does not breed 
bees, must not be alloAved to breed moths. 


Apiavy in July.— hy M. Quinhy. 

The season through the spring months has been 
so backward, that it is doubtful if bees will have 
done sAvarming, in many places, by July 1st, This 
alone should be no cause of discouragement. Their 
prosperity should be measured by the advance of 
the season, not by the day of the month. Bees 
collect honey as they have opportunity during the 
blooming of any set of flowers. The first haiwest 
of much account, in spring, is from fruit blossoms, 
dandelions, etc. If the weather be unfivvorable, 
they pass out of bloom, and the bees gain nothing. 
Thus, if there be good weather, it makes but little 
difference whether apples blossom the 10th of May 
or 1st of June. So of clover and basswood. It is 
late only when the flowers are gone, and the bees 
have, for any reason, failed to keep pace. Swarms 
may be considered early two weeks after apple bios 
soms are gone, and late when issuing after basswood 
blossoms disappear. At any time, except late in 
the season, one good, first swarm contains all the 
bees necessary for profit. If two unite, and are 
hived together, put on surplus boxes at once, or 
(if in the movable-comb liiA'e), divide as soon as 
combs are made. It has been recommended to 
giAX a comb containing brood, to prevent abscond¬ 
ing, but this must not be relied upon. As soon as 
the hives are full, divide or put on surplus boxes. 
A hot day may force a fcAV outside, when not very 
much crowded. This point can be determined early 
in the morning. The best surplus honey of the 
season is generally obtained this month. 

Take off boxes as soon as full. If honey is being 
obtained plentifully, the boxes may be set down by 
the hive, for the bees to creep out; if it is scarce, 
the bees Avill rob them of the honey, to prevent 
Avhich, put the boxes in a barrel or box, and coAmr 
with a thin cloth. The bees Avill collect on the 
under side, and, by turning it over a feAV times, they 
Avill fly off, and cannot return to carry aAvay the 
honey. Always keep the combs vertical, and out 
of the sun, and avoid sudden jars. 

Loss of queens will be frequent this month. 
Swarming hives of black bees will often indicate 
such loss by their troubled actions, running about 
morning and evening for two or three days. The 
Italians seldom manifest these signs. When a loss 
of queen occurs, and they have the means, they 
rear twice the number of queens that others do. 
When a queen has been lost, first endeavor to sup¬ 
ply a fertile one, next, a queen cell ready to hatch; 
lastljq giA'e brood. If a stock is reduced, give combs 
taken from strong stocks filled Avith sealed brood. 

More moth Avorms appear this month and next 
than at all other times. Small young stocks and 
weak old ones suffer most. The Italians are sel¬ 
dom disturbed. Catch moths in shallow dishes of 
SAveetened Avater, set among the hives at night. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American Agricultw'kt, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
June 14, 1801, and also for the same month last year: 

1, TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARNETS. 

Receipts. FIoxit, Cotu. Ilxje. B<xvlexf. Oats, 

2fi days«Ai.9m’thl42,000 213,000 1,541,000 24,000 S3,000 457.000 
26day3Za.stm’thl31.700 224,000 186,000 4,700 89,000 34,000 

Sales. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rue. Barley. 

26days</M-.9montli, 17.5.000 329,000 1.765,000 246,000 169.000 

26 days ;a.s« moiitli, 284,000 1,087,000 3,269,000 52^,000 41,000 

3, Coxnparison loiili same period at this tixne last year. 
Receipts. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Jtlxje. Farley. Oats. 
26 days 1867....142.000 213,000 1,541,000 24,000 83,M0 457,000 

22 days 1806....252,000 283,000 1,686,000 4(,000 81,000 ol8,000 

Sales. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 

26 days 1SG7. 175,000 329,000 1,765.000 246 000 

22 days 1866 . 271,000 807,000 2,138,000 174,000 43,000 

3. Exports fl'oon Neio Yoi'Tc, Jan. 1 to June 14: 



Flour. 

Wheat. 

Col'n. 

Rye, 

Oats. 

Barley. 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

...189,797 
.. .437,917 
...567,614 

35,969 

138,552 

350,601 

3,938,186 

3,149,8.52 

268,405 

135,561 

171,826 

111 

08,120 

747,553 

44,142 

860,226 

4. 

Beceipts at head of tide water at Albany, each sea¬ 
son to June 8th; 

1867. 

1866. 

1865. 

Flour, 
hbls. 
...17,100 
. .34,200 
...94,100 

Wheat, 

hush. 

21,700 

317,200 

547,900 

Corn, 

hush. 

.592,100 

2,090,700 

731,800 

Rye. 

bush. 

28,000 

64,300 

51,000 

Barley, 

hush. 

28,200 

44,700 

114,300 

Oats, 

hush. 

276,500 

898,700 

1,944,300 


5, StocTc of grain in store at New York: 

1867. Wheat, Corn, Eye, Barley, Oats, 

hush. hush. bush. hush. hush. 

June 14... 578,279 217,796 117,257 69.643 379,86.5 

May 15...731,330 261,092 186,804 145,706 608,494 


Malt, 

hush. 

16,.311 

16,461 


Cueeext Wholesale Peices. 

May 15. June 14. 

Petce OE Gold ... . 137 


Extra Genesee. 


. 60 @ 9 
6 15 @6 


Eye Floue. 

Coen Meal. 

AViieat— All kinds of AVhite. 3 2a o 
All kinds of Eed and Amber. 2 50 @ 

Coen—Y elloAV. ^ ® 

Mixed. hO ® 

Oats— Western. 83 @ 

State. , 89 @ 

BAELEY. .so @ 

Hay— Bale 19 100 lb. ® 


28 @ 
80 @ 


13X@ 


45 @ 
15K@ 
4 >^@ 
3 @ 
38 @ 
28 @ 
20 @ 
11 @ 


10 @ 
15 @ 
10 @ 


00 

$ 8 

00 

@12 

00 

00 

10 

30 

@15 

50 

75 

10 

00 

@16 

50 

00 

12 

00 

@14 

00 

70 

8 

00 

@ 

9 

60 

65 

6 

85 

@ 

9 

15 

75 

5 

.50 

@ 

6 

25 

ha 

2 

35 

® 

2 

70 

45 

1 

85 

@ 

3 

45 

25 


85 

@ 

1 

10 

21 


80 

@ 

1 

10 

86 


70 

® 


80 

— 


83 

® 


—■ 

75 

1 

35 

® 

1 

50 

30 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

25 

i 10 

1 

30 

@ 

1 

80 

i 10 

1 

45 

@ 

1 

90 

, 15 


80 

@ 

1 

20 

29X 

27 

@ 



65 


80 

@ 


6.T 

85 


78 

® 


90 

15 


11 

® 


13 

! 40 

2 

75 

@ 

3 

00 

; 00 

3 

10 

@ 

3 

25 


STEAAV.'WiOOaV. 

Cotton—M lddlinss, ft bj. 

Hops—C rop of 1866, ft B... 
Feathees-L ive Geese, ft 

Seed—C loA'er, ft B .. 

Timothy, ft bushel. o uu 

Flax, f) bushel. 2 

SuUAE—BroAvn, ft B. 

Molasses. Cuba, ftgl. 

Coffee—E io,(Goldprice)ft b 
Tobacco, Kentucky, &c., ftB. 

Seed Leaf, f) B. 

\\moL—Domestic Fleece,ft B. 

Domestic, pnlled, ft B. 

California. unAvashed. 

Talloav, ft B . 

Oil Cake— ft ton. 

PoEK—Mess, ft barrel. 

Prime, ft barrel. 

Beef—P lain mess. 

L.aed, in barrels, ft B. 

Buttee—AV estern, ft B. 

State, ft B. 

Cheese... , 

Beans— ft bushel.. .. } q- ^ 

Peas—C anada, ft bushel. 1 oa @ 

Eggs—F resh, ft dozen. 18 ® 

POULTEY—POAVlS, ft B. 21 @ 

Turkeys, ftB." o nn ^ 

Potatoes— Mercers, ft bbl... 3 00 @ 


Apples— ft barrel... 3 9C 

Ceanbeeeies, ft barrel.10 UU 

Gold has been unusually steady in price, since our last, 
having been in full supply and moderate demand, closing 
tamely at 137.... Much more liberal receipts of Breadstuffs 
have been reported, during the month, making'holders, 
especially on speculative account, quite eager to realize, 
and thus depressing prices very seriously. The demand 
has not been anything like active, and has been Avholly 
insufficient to absorb the aA'ailahle offerings. The re¬ 
duced foreign quotations, and the highly encouraging 
crop ncAVS, have tended to influence tlie market, most ad- 
A'crsely, for the interests of sellers. ToAvard the close, 
there aaas a partial rally in corn, in consequence of the 
slightly improved figures reported from Liverpool, hut in 
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3 

® 
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19 
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otlu-r kiuUrt of breadstuff^, trade was dull, at droopin- 
rates.... Provisions have been in better supply, and lower 
In price, on a restricted liumlry .. .Cotton Itas been heaw 
and lower, but closes with more tlrmness, on a livelier 
Jenmnd. . . Ilay ha.s been In better supply, and quoted 
down, dechledly. The inquiry for It has been moder- 
ate....nops have been quiet, but steady....Seeds have 
iH-eii %ery dull and quoted lower... .Tolracco has been in 
active denuind, closing steady at our revised rates 
^\o«l has been quiet. Fine grades, having been scarce 
and in some request, have been held with more flnnuess. 
I^w and metllum grades Imvo been offered freely, at 
easier and Irregnlar prices, but have been very quiet. 

VorU I.ivc Nloclc .llsu-kcis.— 

.“d.70 a.t>t iofu.7 2 ir.v> 

juifo ^.*...-1.218 92 2.101 13,9111 ISW 

“.'« 1317 15.957 10,301 

^til In four nieeit _20,998 roT9 

Aterage per Week .5,179 ^ 

do. do. prev'e Month. 4.759 81 1,183 1^»> illfflo 

per H>s4-, 18CC.5.718 91 1.200 20 000 13 non 

do. do. do. 18115 . 5.255 113 ism ffiSd JrSSS 

do. do. do. 1801.5101 5 M i-pi 

do. do. do. 1863. 5,150 129 091 9^911 

..206.880 4.885 6i.4‘>0 1.010 000 6r>’ooO 

Total tn isrss.270.271 6 161 

Total In 1861.267,609 "isos 7:..V.>1 ^lla ftil’lin 

Total In 1863.261,091 0,170 85,705 519,’310 1,101317 

Beef Cultle.— By reference to the above ngnre« it 
will be noticed tliat the supply of beef iluctuated from 
6,800 to 4,200, the extremes being on the two conscentive 
weeks ending May 21 and 28. The small supply on the 
latter week brought prices up, increased the number of 
beeves a little, and the first week in June a few very 
choice beeves sold in market at 20c., estimated dreseed 
weight, while ITi^c. represents about tho average that 
week, i>oorcst stock bringing 15c.®16c. A marked in¬ 
crease in the supply the next week, (the last we re¬ 
port), and the feeling that settled warm weather was 
upon ns, brought prices down, and now we quote extras, 
19c., average, about 17c., poorest, iac....:TIIlcl» Cows 
have been in little demand, and unless exceedingly good 
or fair beef, sell low— Calvew. —Tho supply has been 
about equal to tho demand, and prices have changed but 
little for those of good quality, while, as the weather 
grows warmer, thin calves sell very slowly. 12!4c. ^ Ib 

live weight, is the iisoal price.. Sheep and Laiiib<i. 
—The supply of really good mutton Is very light, but tho 
number of poor, thin, worthless sheep, very large. The 
former sell quickly at 8c. or more, per ponud, live weight, 
while there are grades quoted between 8c. and 6c. lb.; 
below this, sheep sell by the head, often at barely enough 
to pay trau.«i>ortation from Ohio. Why will not farmc*rs 
hold on to such stock, and give them three or four months 
good i>astnriiig, when they would be fair mutton ? Now, 
butchers arc afraid to buy, or do it on the sly, because 
the mutton Is liable to be seized by the health po¬ 
lice, as diseased or unhealthy meat Swinc.— The 

supply has fluctuated considerably, and prices have had 
their ups and down. As we go to press, the market is 
rather short, 4,500 less than last week, and prices have 
advanced fully ^c., and are at present, 7c.®7.*4c. f? lb., 
live weight, for the general nin, 7?4 cents for choice. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


0 being used to iudicate a per/ec/l,j clear sky, and 10 one 
as black and stormy as ptmUde. 



IVcjiflier OlsMcrvniioiiM. —It is interest¬ 
ing to watch the weather,and this Interest Is Increased and 
made nscfril by keeping a record of Appearances, of Tem¬ 
perature, of the Barometer, and of the Hygrometer, for 
one’s own reference. Though It Is rather humiliating 
practice for any one to write down his translation of 
dally weather indications, and then sec how his prophe¬ 
sies tiini out, it is nevertheless useftil; and in this way, 
almost any one will become a very accurate judge of the 
l»rospect of fair or foul wcallicr. In keeping a record of 
the Barometer or Theimomctcr, rule off a sheet in quarter 
or half-inch stpiares. Write the days of the month at tlic 
top of Uie sheet, alwvo each column of squares, and let 
cacli row of squares, or each line rather, down the sheet, 
stand for tenths of an inch of the Barometer, or degrees 
of the Thermometer. Tlic record is kept by simply mak¬ 
ing dots in the squares, to indicate tho day and about the 
time of the day when the obsen-alion is made, and tho 
bight at which the mercury stood. It is enough to exam¬ 
ine the Thermometer at 7 o’clock A. M., and 9 o’clock 
P. M. Tlic Barometer's record being made at the same 
time, and at 12 o’clock luion, also. An Idea of how to 
keep such a record may be gained more fully by reference 
to each number of tho American Agriculturist, for tho 
first half of the year isiii. If the dots, as they are made 
dully, be finally conu'-cted by a lino, the lliictuutions will 
Im- seen at a glani-i;. This is precisely on the plan of tin* 
tables showing the llitcliiations in gold, or any particular 
kind of sbK'k or mercliandise. Similar records maybe 
kept of the amountof moisture in the air, and of the rela¬ 
tive anioiint of cloiitl.s in the sky. In tho latter ease, the 
most convenient way Is to establish the numbers (t to 10, 
to ludlcato relative dogreos of fairness aud cloiidyness--* 


Sd in Js including many 

^^'00/«tiom which we throw inti smaller 
im and condensed form, for want of space dseiS. 

Omitccs Yet Ibr the Premiums. 

he present number begins the last half of Vol. 26. 
Any of the premiums may yet be obtained. One lady took 
a second Gold Watch last week, which is the flftli pre¬ 
mium she has received, and for which she commenced 
canvassing the last of April. Quite a number of subscrip¬ 
tions ran out with the last month. If they subscribe 
a^in, remember, their names will count on another pre¬ 
mium list, the same as new subscribers. Please con¬ 
tinue your efforts, and send in more subscribers as fast 
as obtained, stating wliotlier or not the back numbers 
are wanted. All subscriptions received after this date, 
will commence wiUi the July number, unless otherwise 
ordered. Back numbers will be furnished, if desired. 

Rog-istcred I^etferw.— We would remind 
our subscribers that by the new registration system, 
which went into operation June Ist, prepayment qf the 
registry fee of 20 cents. In stainpN, is required. In addi¬ 
tion to the regular postage. Post office orders, drafts, 
checks, and inclosnrcs In registered letters, may be sent 
us at our risk. Wo thus answer repeated inquiries. 

Receptive Circular.— A “ Washing Com¬ 
pound” manufacturer, sends out a circular containing, 
among other “puffs,” an extract from “The AgriciS- 
tnrist.” No such an article as this “ puff” has ever been 
pubished in this journal, wherever else it may have ap¬ 
peared. Nor do we know of any paper of the above title. 
The extract is well calculated to deceive, especially as we 
understand that in answering letters of inquiry, the pro¬ 
prietor refers to a number of this paper. 

TIte tlrops. —The promise of June is rarely 
to be relied upon, yet it is a great satisfaction to begin 
the season with pleasant anticipations. From our corre¬ 
spondence and otlicr sources of information throughout 
the country, we have very favorable reports of both grain 
and fruit crops, on the whole. Wheat and all the small 
grains are looking very well, com is backward for the 
season, and a large part was not even planted by the first 
of June, yet this indicates no failure, and but little dan¬ 
ger to the crop. Potatoes rarely looked better, though 
they lay long in the ground. Fniit prospects are gener¬ 
ally flattering, also, and, as wc write, the market is fairly 
flooded with strawberries, which are decidedly above the 
average in qualltj'. It is hardly time to speak with con¬ 
fidence of the apple crop, and pears, though generally 
promising well, are a partial failure in some localities, 
where a severe cold North-easter blasted the bloom be¬ 
fore the fruit was fairly out. There are a few localities, 
an extensive one in Missouri, where hail-stoucs have 
done serious damage, but the coldness of the season, it 
would appear, has not been favorable to hail, wliicli usu¬ 
ally occurs, we believe, in times of great heat. The re¬ 
ports of the grass crop, which is. Indeed, the most im¬ 
portant crop of the country, show more variation than 
tliosc of any other. At the East, the crop is excellent. 

At the West, tlie promise of hay aud present condition of 
the pastures appears to be not quite so good. 

A A'cw Yorlt I*oiilti*y C^liil*. —K call 
has been issued by several amateur poultry breeders, of 
New York and vicinity, for a meeting of amateur and 
professional poultry breeders, to which all interested arc 
invited, to organize a Poultry Club. The meeting Is to 
be held July 10th, at Room No. 24, Cooper Union Build¬ 
ing, Eighth-street aud Fourlh-avcuue. Wc cordially 
wish the movement distinguished success, 

Ilii'dM mi«l —Ornitliolog^y and. 

Oology.— Nichols & Noyes, of Boston, have jnst pub¬ 
lished a work on the Birds of New England, by Edward 
A. Samuels. The title page states that It comprises “a 
complete history of their habits, times of arrival and de¬ 
parture, their distribution, food, songs, times of breeding, 
and a careful and accurate description of their nests and 
eggs.” To a verj- satisfactory extent tlie book (wliich is 
an iSvo. of 583 I)agc8,) fulllls the promise of its title page. 

Mr. Samuels shows that he has been a close observer, 
ills style is familiar and easy, and he quotes freely froui 
standard authors. The observations indicating the value 
of hirtls to man arc the most satisfactory wo ever met 


with The good and the evil done, directly or indirectly 
by all our common birds, are carefully compared in a 
very unprejudiced way. The engravings of the eggs are 
rcmarktibly llne-they are wood cuts, but the cflects pro- 
diiced seem to ns superior to anything that could have 
been done on steel or stone. Some of the small engrav¬ 
ings of birds are fair, but many of the full page cuts are 
execrable in execution, yet doubtless accurate as regards 
markings of plumage, and other charactcristiss.. There is 
a plain edition, one with the eggs colored, and-onc with 
all tho plates colored. It is a useful and needed book. 

l>o You Want a “ Time-lccepcr ” 

for $3 ?—J. Birch & Co., Williamsburgh, N. Y., are 
benevolent people, they send out “ time-keepers,” “’o-en- 
tlemen’s breast-pins,” etc., for the very moderate 7um 
of $3.30. As such liberality as this should be known, 
we give them the benefit of an advertisement. A friend 
of ours received the following: 

rUIZE CERTIFICATE. 

On receipt of this certificate with $3.30 to pay for post¬ 
age and package, we will send to your address, by return 
mail, one 

MAGNIFICENT GOLD CASED TIMEPIECE, 

marked $50. 

Elegant Engraved Patent Gold Cases, regular action, 
bridge balance, and ivarrantcd a good timer. 

If this article does not suit, you can change it for any 
other article of the same marked value on the list. 

Address J. BIRCH & CO., 

Williamsburgh, New York. 

He sent the money, $3.30, and received his “time-keep¬ 
er.” That others may see what a valuable article it is. 



Fig. 1.— .TIME PIECE. 

we give an engraving of it of the natural size. A toy sun¬ 
dial, with a compass that points nowhere. Then, the 
“engraved patent gold case” is worthy of an illustra¬ 
tion, which we give, in flgnre 2. A pasteboard box, 
covered with the cheapest kind of gilt paper. This is 



Fig. 2.—GOLD CASE. 

about a fair specimen of the articles sent out by these 
gift enterprises, if they send anything at all. Messrs, 
J. Birch & Co. finding that they were dealing with one 
who would expose them, returned Mr. C. the money he 
sent them, supposing lie would keep quiet. The whole 
sell is a very neat one. The “ time-keeper ” with its 
gold case must have cost, altogether, at least 30 cents. 

SniKlry lliiiiibngs.— The uumher of let¬ 
ters ill reference to tlie.se has been, of late, very large, 
and much time has been consumed in investigating thorn. 
A. A. Kelley’s First Grand N. Aui. Gift Concert, wliich 
was advertised to take place at the Wabash Avoime Kink, 
Chicago, 111., but was ixrsfiMned, as Mr. Kelley says, •be¬ 
cause he ivas not (Mowed to go on, is now advertised to 
take place in Jfew York, “ and is really the grcjitest eotej:- 
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prise ever inaugurated in the M'orld,” so says the circular. 
The Pacific Rail Road enterprise dwindles into insignif¬ 
icance beside this wonderful Gift Concert. Kelley was 
arrested on June 13th, and taken before the Police Court 
on a charge of selling lottery tickets, and admitted to 
hail. “He is said to have cleared a fortune by his dazzling 
scheme,” and says himself that he has plenty of money. 
Tlic ministers usually say, in making their appointments, 
“Providence permitting,” hut Kelley says, “Under any 
circumstances the Concert will now he given, as above 
stated, in good faith.” We have examined the circulars, 
tickets, etc., of this concern, and do not see that it essen¬ 
tially ditfers from the hundreds of others which have, 
from time to time, been shown up in the American AgH- 
culturist. We have never found a single person so 
stupid as to imagine that the public was ever henefltted 
hy such enterprises, and very rarely an individual, Avhile 
we have thousands of complaints from people who have 
squandered their money, and seek advice when it is too 
late. We invite all parties to inform us of the results of 
their investments in this and other lotteries, if they will 
try them in spite of all our previous warnings. A. A. 
Kelley & Co. have another enterprise, Kelley’s Weekly, 
and on the circular we find; “On Saturday, August 10, 
1867, we will distribute half a million dollars of the prof¬ 
its in shares, including $100,000 in greenbacks, to 
our patrons, from a subscription amounting to $1,600,- 
000.” Please notice, they will distribute $500,000 of the 
profits from a subscription list amounting to $ 1 , 500 ,- 
OOO. We think this would exceed in immensity “ the 
greatest enterprise ever inaugurated in the world.” A 
million and a half for subscriptions to a weekly paper 
before August 10,1867, would be one of the wonders of 
the world, too wonderful to be comprehended by common 

mortals. Clark, Webster & Co., Bankers. “The 

Bankers and Merchants Grand Presentation Entertain¬ 
ment. Capital, $1,287,148.” They don’t deal in round 
sums like most large companies. We have visited this 
banking establishment. The usual appurtenances of 
such institutions are not to be seen there. No Gold, no 
Greenbacks, no Government Stocks, or even stamns in 
sight. No big books, no paying or receiving tellers’ 
signs. ' They told ns they would sell 100 tickets at 40 per 
cent, discount, and when we inquired who some of the 
“New York bankers and merchants” were, who had form¬ 
ed this immense company, the man who understood that 
part of the business was out. We asked for references, 
and three were given, neither of whom knew Clark, or 
Webster, or Co. We inquired of ten of the prominent 
bankers in Wall street and vicinity, and none of them 
knew Clark, Webster & Co., bankers, not even the run¬ 
ner boys. Isiit possible that jjeople send their money to 
these .?....Wright, Bro. & Co. send out tickets, 

and offer watches at $30 to $100, either for $10. We have 
seen the watches, and don’t want them at half the money. 
Buy watches and all other things of regular, established 
dealers, and pay a lair price, for if you send money to 
buy articles represented to be worth four dr five times the 

price asked, you will surely be cheated.T. R. Dawley 

& Co. propose to sell 5,000,000 newspapers, @ 10 cents 
each, make $50,000, and distribute it among their patrons, 
all in greenbacks, in sums of $1 to $10,000. This will do 
for the Japs or Celestials. We have this month letters 
from more than a score of different parties, all of whom 
desire to sell tickets for distribution—lotteries—of various 
articles, valued at prices from $1 to $75,000. Tickets are 
sent, in many cases, with the circulars, and all you have 
to do is to send $2, $5, or $10, and get articles of five or 
ten times the value of the little currency forwarded. 
Now all the probabilities are, that one will get nothing at 
all, but in some cases things are sent, We have just vis¬ 
ited C. H. Garland & Co.’s (Todd) place, and presented a 
package of tickets, paid our $5 on one which assured us 
of a “ Fine Silver Hunting Case American Watch,” and 
we got it. We wish all our readers could see this chro¬ 
nometer. It looks very like our grandfather’s old iron to¬ 
bacco box, opens and shuts with the same kind of grating 
sound that makes one involuntarily grate his teeth. It 
will not keep half as good time. This watch is like Pad¬ 
dy’s, which took “ a dale of a while to knock off ah hour’s 
time,’’ and as for silver, a distinguished dealer tells us 
there is not a particle in it. The only indication of where 
and hywhom it was made on case, face, or movement is 
London, Cooper. We shall hang it up fora show and 
callers can see $45 worth of Gift-Enterprise-Concert-Dis- 
Inhution-Lottery property, and wo consider it a fair re¬ 
presentation of all schemes for raising money, from Sol- 
professional gambling, which is 
anv 1-inri of aU sellers of rights of 
bukmss 6 ^iifliorized by well known 

nei-on deservp to i euoagli to trust such a 

Li outT, <10 them good. 

.i'' * Co., c. L. Vau Allen. A 
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friend from Massachusetts writes: “ I have seen a circu¬ 
lar from A. D. Bowman & Co., in which they refer to Mr. 
Judd as one that knows them.” Wo do, and have seen— 
Mm ; that is, we have seen a man who told us in presence 
of witnesses that he was A. D. Bowman. We have seen 
the same man again, under similar circumstances, and he 
told us that he was C. L. Van Allen. Perhaps his oil, at 
48 New street, and his ink, at 48 Broad street, are the 
same—who knows ? or who cares to ? Knowing him, we 
don’t very strongly recommend him. 

Bowen’s Sing’le Bens Microscopes. 

—These have been extensively advertised at 60 cents each, 
and, as the circular and advertisement give people to ex¬ 
pect a useful instrument, we think it only fair to show— 
as Mr. Bowen has failed to do it—just what may be ex¬ 
pected for the money, even though we do give Mr. Bowen 
the benefit of an illustration and an advertisement. The 
“powerful lens” consists of a globular glass bead, and 



the “neat and simple setting” is a bit of the size and 
shape of the engraving, rather roughly cut out of a piece 
of a cigar box, or similar wood. We can not see what 
possible use such an implement can be to any one. If 
our readers think differently, they can get one of them for 
50 cents. They probably do not cost 3 cents. 

The Ora.pe Vine Flea-heetle.— At the 

time of our writing, the season is very backward, and it 
is not possible to give any estimate of the “ set ” of the 
grape crop. This year there is less complaint of the 
insect that attacks the buds than there 
was last year. This insect is the Grape 
Vine Flea - beetle, {Ilaltica chalybea,) 
which has the unpleasant habit of per¬ 
forating the buds of the vine, and thus 
impairing their vitality, if not destroy¬ 
ing them altogether. The engraving 
shows the shape of the little beetle, but 
it is enlarged about four times beyond 
the natural size. The color is variable, it being steel 
blue, deep green, or even violet. They begin their dep¬ 
redations in April; and continue them through the month 
of May. Shaking them from the vines, and crushing 
them, is the best way of disposing of them. 

Metcalf’s Early Strawl>erry. —Peo¬ 
ple who originate new things are often very slow in mak¬ 
ing them known. This strawberry is an instance. It 
originated in Michigan. A concern in that State has the 
control of the stock, and yet they have never sent us a 
description or a berry. Yet, in spite of their neglect, we 
have tried to keep the run of it, and—no thanks to them— 
we are glad to say that it is a really early berry. It ripen¬ 
ed with Mr. Doty 10 days before the Agriculturist, and 
Mr. E. Williams, of Mont Clair, N. J., sent us a box of 
ripe berries on June 13th. We have had one of these 
berries engraved, which we shall present, with other new 
strawberries, at the proper time. It is a berry of fair 
size, rather sour, but of good flavor. It will be valuable, 
if it proves to he only 5 days earlier than any variety we 
now have. As we write for the people only, we don’t 
care whether the Michigan folks like this notice or not. 
If they have a good and early berry we want it. 

A Use foi* Sitmacli Bei-ries.— Every¬ 
body knows the “ Shoemaker’s hob ”—a cluster of small 
dark red berries, that grows upon the common Smooth 
Sumach. These contain a great amount of malic acid, 
and have often been used for an acid drink in fevers. 
The Rev. E. G. Hofiand, has discovered that an infusion 
of these, with a proper amount of sugar, when fermented, 
makes a “ wine,” and “ Rhus wine ” has become an arti¬ 
cle in trade, and has the countenance of physicians, who 
ought to know better than to lend their names to any¬ 
thing. The process of making this wine has not been 
commmiicated to us. The article is about like that from 
rhubarb, or “ wine plant.” What we consider of more 
importance is the vinegar made from the same source. 
Should the Sumach prove to be a valuable vinegar pro¬ 
ducing plant, it would be less of a nuisance than it now is. 

Horse Badisli.—The article in our Horti¬ 
cultural Annual, on the cultivation of horse radish, by 
Mr.^ Henderson, has brought out many letters of inquiry, 
which we must answer in a lump. Mr. Henderson’s es¬ 


timates pre-suppose ground, in the highest possible 
condition, as to manure and deep tillage, and his prices 
are those of the New York market for the last fev' years. 
We do not know who has any sets for sale—those who 
have will probably advertise them in season. It is not 
practicable to raise the plants from seed. Although 
it flowers freely, urn never knew it to produce seed in 
this country, and it very seldom does so in England. 

ConiBiicrcial Esiterj»i*ise. —Among the 
many things for which New-York merchants are famous, 
is the magnitude of their enterprises, and the far-reach¬ 
ing character of their ventures. The operations of the 
present day throw those of a few years past quite into the 
shade, and often equal those of a similar kind in the com¬ 
mercial marts of the Old World. The recent large oper¬ 
ations by the Great American Tea Company have taken 
the trade by surprise, and are rather a novelty in this 
market. The taking up of two cargoes within a week, 
comprising 12,331 packages Black, and 32,849 packages of 
Japan, for immediate consumption, at a cost of about a 
million and a half of dollars, indicates the extensive na¬ 
ture of the Company’s business, and deserves a passing 
notice at our hands. The consumption of tea in this 
country is largely on the increase.— Shipping and Com¬ 
mercial List, N. Y., If ay 15th, 1867. 

Bees—Qiaeeiis from Italy.— It is some 
time since we have heard of an importation of Italian 
bees, but recently had the pleasure of seeing three little 
colonies, each with its queen-mother, in fine condition, 
just received by Rev. E. Van Slyke, through Rev. G. 
Kleinc, of Hanover, Germany, from the shores of Lago 
Maggiore, in Northern Italy. They came from the famed 
establishment of Dr. Blumhoff, and are now at the apiary 
of Mr. Quinby, whose property they are. Their progeny 
will help decide the question of the deterioration of 
Americo-Italians. We do not believe that Italian bees 
deteriorate, if bred pure. If Italian queens breed with 
black drones, we are inclined to think in opposition to 
the opinions of most bee-keepers and writers, that their 
drone progeny will be more or less tainted. There is, 
however, another question for bee-keepers to study upon. 
May not bees be improved by breeding, as sheep or swine 
or cattle are, by careful selection, and so by sufiicient 
care may we not beat the Italians themselves by and by ? 

Biseased BeachEeaves.—F. T. Foster, 

Preble Co., O. The leaves sent are affected with “ curl.” 
It is a general impression that this is produced by a plant 
louse or aphis, but there is room for doubt on this subject. 

Soap on Oil Stones.— F. S. P. writes that 
an oil stone, on which the oil has become so hardened as 
to render the stone useless with oil, may be made all 
right b 3 ’' the use of soft soap. This reminds us that we 
have long used soap, instead of oil, upon a fine “ oil 
stone,” with great satisfaction'. The soap may dry upon 
the stone, and when wanted for use it needs wetting only. 

Special Advertising- Agency.— As 

most of our advertisers are aware, matters relating to that 
department have for several years been under the imme¬ 
diate superintendence of Mr. W. A. Fitch, one of the As¬ 
sociate Editors. As a matter of convenience, to those 
desiring to extend their advertising beyond the columns 
of the Agi'imlturist, he has arranged to receive advertise¬ 
ments for other journals at their regular rates.. His ex¬ 
perience in this line, and knowledge of the best mediums, 
give him excellent facilities for conducting such business 
satisfactorily, and thus to save much time and corre¬ 
spondence required in arranging with different parties. 

A Ciood Biaiio. —In comimny with musical 
experts of high authority, we have examined the Mathu- 
shek Piano, advertised on another page, and believe it to 
be well worthy the attention of those desiring to secure 
a good instrument. One of the party present, the musi¬ 
cal editor of the Weekly Review, a leading authority in 
such matters, speaking of the smaller-sized piano, said, 

“ It can speak with such powerand sonority that we must 
look at the thing, in order to believe it possible. Through¬ 
out the whole scale the tone is even, very full, sonorous, 
brilliant, and melodious.” All were greatly pleased with 
its performance, and gave high testimonials. 

Tlie Flowering Almond as a Wall 
Plant.— Miss O. M. Luke, Trumbull Co., Ohio, writes 
an account of her training of a Flowering Almond: “ Five 
years ago last spring it was a little slip, one foot high. 

I set it close to the east side of the house, having the soil 
previously enriched with leached ashes, leaf muck, etc. 
Father said I was not giving my shrub any room to 
branch. That was just what I intended not to do. I 
pinched off all side shoots at their first appearanee, and 
kept it trained to the house, in the same manner as a 
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yrrapo vino. Tho thlnl year, I let two branchcB ffrow each 
way. I have continneil tniinini,' iny Flowerin;,' Almond 
each year, and now 1 have a beautiful climber, a little 
over twelve feet hl"h. and three inches around. The 
three branches on each side arc two and a half feet 
Ion;,', and a little over one Inch around. It blossoms 
about the 10th of May, long before other plants bud." 

Siiiloil r«r Kiii’opo. — On Wednesday, 
M.iy -stth, on the Steamer TrljMjll, Orange Judd, Esq., 
wife, and three children. We have since heard of the 
saf.- arrival of the steamer. 

—At .Mnn.son, Mass., on .Tunc 15th, 
Mr. A. W. Robert.*, SuiK*rlntendent of the Engraving De¬ 
partment of the.lr/KTfca/i AipiatUulist ,10 Misn Ida Reattie. 

PcrMovorjaiioo and Piauox. —Wo have 
had the pleasim.- of presenting a magnitlcent Steinway 
Piano to Mrs. Annie Flagg, of Bloomington, Ill. This 
lady commenced canvassing about the Ist of October, 
l.stifi.and allowed nothing to discourage her in her attempts 
to earn the prize. On May -Ith she was here, selected a 
]iiano, and expressed her entire satisfhctlon. A beautlflil 
little two-year old, who accompanied the mother all the 
way from Illinois, showed that it was not a trip to while 
away time, but a real business transaction, with a view to 
adding new attractions to a pleasant home, that stimulated 
this successfid operation. |!t>50, eanied In seven months, 
besides attending to the cares of a fhmily, are indications 
of the kind of stuff wo should bo pleased to see more of 
In the world. Mrs. Flagg’s judgment In working for the 
Stoliiway PIniio we can approve most heartily, as 
each of our partners has one of them in his own house, 
and desires no better instrument. 

Ntlll .Tlore Ciirnpo I.,itorafnro.— 

“ Mead’s American Grape Culture and Wine Making.” 
By Peter B. Mead. New York : Harper & Brothers. It 
is a very handsome volume of some 480 pages, and very 
liberally Illustrated. When we have pemsed it, we shall 

be'able to say something of its contents_Vineyard 

Culture, by Dn Breull, with notes by J. A. Warder, is an¬ 
other work soon to be issned by Robert Clark A Co., Cin¬ 
cinnati. Dn Breull is high authority, and the value of the 
work to Americans will l)e greatly enhanced by the copi¬ 
ous notes of Dr. Warder. We have the specimen sheets 
only, and must defer a more extended notice until the 
'work is out. It la beautifully printed. 

■tfohr on Iho <i5rapo Vino. —The trans¬ 
lation of Mohr’s work, by “ Ilortlcola,” is now ready, and 
forms a neat little work of 129 pages. It is a very plain 
discussion of the structure of the vine, and the principles 
Involved in its penning, training and cultivation gen¬ 
erally. A-* the propagation of American varieties is dif¬ 
ferent from that pursued in Europe, the translator has 
given an account of our methods, and added some brief 
notes on the leading American varieties. 

Tciino.<s**ee I.anrtsi.— Tlio advertisement of 
Mr. Dodge will be an answer to many letter* asking where 
southern lands can be bought. Mr. D., well known 
as an artist before ho became a fruit grower, is, on account 
of the ill health of a member of his family, prevented from 
returning to ids estate, from which he was driven by the 
fortunes of war. We have no personal knowledge of the 
property, but from the references he gives to those who 
have seen it, and the fruit wo have seen from it, we 
think it worthy of the attention of those who are seek¬ 
ing a location in the Southern States. 

Vofeta or Travel—Crop*, lJ«e of 
L.liiie, etc.—One of the Editors, traveling in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. writes ns, from the Valley of the Lehigh, as we go 
to press. “ that the erops arc everywhere looking very 
finely, and it is admitted, on all hands, that the grain 
harvests were never more promising. The country, all 
along the line of the railroad, from Easton to far altovc 
C’atasanqua, is a succession of wheat and rye fields, and 
blooming ntcatlows—very encouraging to peoi)le who 
have been paying f.'K dollars a ton for hay. heat is 
ftuite as generally grown in this section as rye, and many 
of the fields are so rank In growth tliat the straw is lodged 
in spots. The prevailing rock is limestone, and the prac¬ 
tice of liming the land, once in four or five years, i.s 
almost nniversal. This, and the tuniing in of green 
crops, la the main reliance for keeping the ground in 
good heart. All the manure that Is made is applied to 
the land, but a much greater breadth Is cultivated than 
can be fertilized by this metlifwl. Indian com is much 
more largely cultivated than on the sea-board. It is not 
tincommon to find 30 and 40 acres raised on a two hun¬ 
dred acre farm, with about as much in wheat or rye. It 
is much more a grain than a grass region. As the lime 
is generally quarried, and burnt, upon the farm, and al¬ 
ways In the immediate vicinity, It makes a very cheap 


dressing for the land. It is rarely more than ten cents a 
bushel at the kiln, and the quantity, when slaked upon 
the field where it is used, is about double. Thirty bush¬ 
els to the acre is considered a fair dressing, though much 
more than this is often used. Whatever the philosophy 
of its action upon the soil, its beneficial cfifects are every¬ 
where apparent, and its infiuence, upon fields underlaid 
with lime rock, is quite as apparent as upon the adjacent 
districts, where another rock prevails. Liming the land 
Is a cardinal doctrine with every farmer in this region.” 

To Oflloor* ainl iVIoinhcr* of Horti¬ 
cultural Societies.—We are desirous of being able 
to furnish farlij as complete and accurate a list as possi¬ 
ble of the Autumn' Fairs, and, besides, wish for our 
Annuals a list of the ofilcers of all the prin¬ 
cipal agricultural, and kindred societies, in North 
America. Wo take the liberty, then, of asking to 
have the drculars, posters, reports, or marked newspa¬ 
pers, containing information about such societies, which 
will be of value to us, sent to the address of the American 
Agricultnrist. In case such printed information can not 
be obtained, please drop us a line. Advertisements and 
notices in county papers, etc., are likely to be overlooked 
unless distinctly marked. As this item may not meet the 
eye of ofilcers, a private member, or any one interested. 
In any particular society, will do us a great favor by giv¬ 
ing the Information at as early a day as possible. 

Circsyoi-y on Sqiia*1io<4. —We have just 
published a treatise by Mr. Jas. J. II. Gregory, of Marble¬ 
head, Mass., on the Culture of Squashes. We have a lik¬ 
ing for these books on special culture, as the author has 
a chance to say all he has to say on the subject. We can 
not see how Mr. Gregory could have treated the matter 
more in detail. The title of his work is “ Squashes and 
How to Grow Them,” and ho not only tells how to grow 
them, bnt gives all the details of han-esting, storing and 
keeping, marketing, saving seed—in fact, all that a prac¬ 
tical man who wields a tigorons pen can tell on the sub¬ 
ject. We announced this work some time ago, but the 
illness of Mr. Gregory, prevented its earlier pubilcation. 
Wo would inform certain parties (see page 258,) that this 
work was written by Mr. Gregory, and not by one of oiir 
Editors, and sliall keep the manuscript for some time, to 
satisfy any stupids who may attribute this work to other 
than the author. Cntil we read this work we had no idea 
of the importance of the squash crop, but it would seem 
that it ranks next to the potato, and that It will pay every 
Ihrmer to cultivate squashes, rather than the compara¬ 
tively valueless pumpkin. About 70 pp., paper covers, 30c. 

Silver-leave*! Haple. —J. W. B., Bona¬ 
parte, Iowa., asks if “ wliat the nurserymen sell as soft, 
or white maple, are one and the same.” The silver- 
leaved maple is Acer dasgearpum, and is often called white 
maple. T^e name soft maple is at the East usually ap¬ 
plied to Acer rubrum, the red or swamp maple. The sil¬ 
ver-leaved maple, a common tree at the West, is one of 
the most valuable for planting In belts, and it is of rapid 
growth, does not throw up suckers, and is useftil as fuel. 

Wlierc can I g'ct it ?—A large number of 
our letters may be condensed Into “ Where can I get this, 
that, or the other thing ?” If the thing inquired about is 
out of the usual way, we take a little pains to find out, 
and write tlie party thus inquiring, but when it Is for 
common nursery or seed stock, we cannot notice their 
letters. Every nurseryman or seedsman has or can get 
from his neighbors all the usual articles of trade, and it 
Is useless for us to say that common articles may be had 
at any particular place. If one has a good thing to sell, 
he knows enough to advertise it, and there is little danger 
of any dealer keeping long in obscurity. The demand for 
new breeds of animals of all kinds, including fowls, is 
something wonderful, and it is the same with plants. Wo 
do our best to answer those queries, but we cannot satisfy 
those who ask ns where many common things can be had. 
We suppose that wo have had fifty inquiries this season 
for tree seed. The best that wo can do, is to send the 
letter to a reliable dealer, with the request that he will 
forward his catalogue to the writer. 

Hore Grape Vines.— Some parties, wc 
notice, have alrready begun to advertise their stock of 
vines for the fall trade, and others are preparing to do so. 
Judging from the indications, the number propagated 
this'year will bo large, though not, we think, in excess of 
the demand. Every spring thus far has shown a scarcity 
of the leading kinds, and grape growing in this country 
has only fairly commenced. There is an advantage In se¬ 
curing vines for planting early ; the first comers can se¬ 
lect from better stock, and, as a rule, prices have also 
been higher In spring than in the fall. 

Gmpc ^Jucnics.—G. F. C., Atchison, Kan¬ 
sas, writes: “ I have a small, prosperous vineyard, of 


m vines, (Concord ami Hartford Prolific,) now one year 
old, and would like to know (1,) whether it is best to 
give them an annual coating of manure, and cultivate them 
during the season, or (2.) whether it is best to give them 
a permanent mulch of saw dust. In cultivating them 
Die spade or plow will cut oft’ some of the surplus roots’, 
^oes this (3.) injure the vine ? They made a vigorous 
growth of from 10 to 14 feet last season, (1 cane.) I cut 
them back to about three feet, and will grow two arms 
this season, for training to trclis. Is it best (4.) to let 
them bear fruit this season ? If so, how much, without in¬ 
jury to the vine ? ’ Ansiccr, —1. In proper grape soils but 
little manure is needed, and, as the vines were manured 
at planting, we should say no to the manure, and yes to 
the cultivation. 2. Sawdust is not advisable as a “ per¬ 
manent mulch,” as it soon begins to decay, and be infest¬ 
ed by troublesome fungi. 3. Use a hoe-fork, and keep 
the surface loose. 4. That depends upon the strength of 
the vine. In the long run, it is best for the vineyard not 
to bear until it is three years old. 

Mwngfarian Grass.— If a farmer is like¬ 
ly to have less hay than his necessities require, we 
recommended Indian corn, sown in drills, cut, and 
well cured, before the kernels fills on the ears, as the best 
substitute ; yet, as this requires a good deal of manure, or 
land in good tilth and heart, Hungarian grass may be 
used with great satisfaction and on poorer soil. It needs 
thoroughly drained land, and if the soil be mellow, and in 
fair heart, even though corn or potatoes would suffer 
from drought upon it, this crop will probably do well. 
Hois best to sow between the 15th of June and the 15th 
of July. Half a bushel per acre is enough. Cut when 
just out of blossom. The hard shell of the seed, and the 
bristly husk of the ripened grain, are said to injure 
horses; hence cut early. It is cured and. stored like hay. 

France Semis to Fng'landl. 

—France exported to England from January, 1866, to 
October, 1866, eggs to the value of $7,100,000 ; butter and 
cheese, $13,200,000; poultry, $400,000; feathers, $2,400,000. 
Why cannot the United States help to supply poor John! 

Hixiiigf Haniire witli “ FItc ” 
Asilie*.—“M. A.” This is never advisable, and can 
only be done with safety where there is a large quantity 
of muck, charcoal or loam present to absorb the ammonia 
that is released by the mixing of the manure and ashes. 

■ i 

Quince*. —P. 11. Perrin. Angers is best for 
pear stocks; it is distinct from the Orange or Apple 
(Quince, and we cannot find, that Thomas, in either 
his old or new work, says, that they are the same. 

Aeration in Clinrningf — A new 
Clinrn.—New chums are too common. Good ones are 
rare. The quick churns usually make poor butter—pale, 
soft, and lardy. The article advertised as “ The Dasher 
Churn,” has been put through its paces, and for the last 
six weeks has reigned supreme in our small dairy. The 
butter comes, almost every time, before the chumer knows 
it, say in five minutes, or lees, waxy—firm, sweet, odor¬ 
ous. The milk and cream are well taken care of, the 
cow’s feed is good, and the mistress of the daily under¬ 
stands her business. Therefore the reason that w'e have 
so good butter is not all in the chum. The distinguish¬ 
ing feature of this churn is the admission of a constant 
current of air at the axle, which is dashed through the 
cream, and passes out of pipes in the cover. It is as 
simple and easily managed as any churn we ever used, 
and is well and durably made. 

Tlic IIooTC is the distension of the rumen 
of cattle by the gases, produced by the fermentation of 
food. The effects eating too freely of red clover are often 
of the most serious character. The production of great 
quantities of gas in the paunch inflates it and the animal, 
like a bladder, and all cfl’orts to reduce it sometimes fail. 
Groat care should, therefore, be exercised that fences are 
strong, and that cows, or other cattle, or sheep at pasture, 
can not break into a clover field. When clover is to be 
fed off, the usual way is to accustom animals to it, gradu¬ 
ally turning them in an hour or two daily for a few days, 

then leaving them in altogether. This is right, but it is not 
absolute security. Experienced farmers believe that there 
is little danger after a few days, provided the cattle are 
well salted, or have, constantly, access to salt. “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. ’ Ileliet 
is often quickly aft’orded by tying a small, firm hay roim, 
rather tightly, through the mouth, and over behind tho 
horns or over one horn and behind the other. The ani¬ 
mal’s’effort to shake off the rope, pemiits an escape of tho 
gas which will, ordinarily, not form again if a dose of 
soda or hartshorn be administered. One to one and one- 
half ounces of either may be given, in a pint of water. 
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Tlae Mifisei- A call for information 

on this variety lias brought out a number of replies—all 
too long to publish. We have three histories of its 
origin, all different, but all agree in their testimony as to 
its health and hardiness. Mr. N. C. Goldsmith, Middle- 
town, N. Y., sums it up as follows : “ The fruit is not of 
exquisite flavor, and the skin is a little tough. The treT^ 
is hardy, healthy, thrifty, long lived, ornamental, regu¬ 
larly productive, and begins to bear two or three years 
after transplanting ; the fruit almost uniformly fair, good 
size, good flavor, retaining its firmness and flavor, and 
never injured by the curcnlio.” It is but right to say 
that, while we have a number of letters in favor of this 
plum, we have two letters by those who say that it is 
only the common Wild Plum. We hope those who 
offer to send us specimens of the fruit will remember it 
next autumn. 


Wastetl Tliiiaacles-.—The London Garden¬ 
er’s Chronicle .criticises the taste of a catalogue of one of 
our seed venders, and says : “ We question whether any 
respectable English firm would have the bad taste to 
issue such an advertisement as that we subjoin, and 
which is taken from a trans-Atlantic seed catalogue.” 
Now, it happens that the catalogue in question is pub¬ 
lished by one who was born and brought up in England. 
He slmwed his good taste by coming to this country, and 
perhaps after a while he will forget the things brought 
up to, and not again offend his former brothers. 

ill Maine. —The Maine Farmer ad¬ 
vises farmers, and fruit growers in general, to abandon 
pears and plant apples instead. It says: “ You can buy, 
in a few years, from the product of the apple trees, more 
pears than you can possibly raise by setting out pear 
trees, and do it, too, at a much less expense.” But if 
fruit growers, in general, do not raise pears, in what mar¬ 
ket shall the Maine Parmer buy or exchange ? Is the case 
really so discouraging ? 

Orclianls on Oravel. —J. C., Sacramento 
Co., Cal., writes: “ In the January number an ‘ Old Sub¬ 
scriber ’ asks, ‘ What can be done with a piece of land, 
formerly good, but now covered 4 feet with creek gravel ?’ 
If the gravel is not too coarse, why not set fruit trees on 
it ? Most of the best orchards about Placerville, Eldorado 
Co., are set out on ground formed by laying in a brush dam 
and stopping the tailings that run from the miners’ sluice 
boxes, which is nothing but slum, or sediment and 
gravel. It invariably makes fine trees.” 

Asparag-iis.— “ Subscriber,” Woodbury, N, 
J., asks: “ Why will Long Island and Pennsylvania aspar¬ 
agus bring more in market than that from New Jersey? 
In Philadelphia, last week, the one was selling at 25 and 
30 cents per bunch, (retail,) and the other at 50 cents. I 
am aware that in Pennsylvania it is cut near the surface 
of the ground, and Jersey asparagus is cut as far below as 
possible, the first looking green, the latter of course 
mostly white.” Our correspondent is one of those rare 
querists who answers his own questions. Every one who 
knows anything about asparagus, will pay twice as much 
for the green as he will for the white. Blanching is a very 
good thing for celery, but a very poor one for asparagus. 

Soap autl Candles. —A useful book of 193 
pages, 12mo., on the Art of Manufacturing Soaps and Can¬ 
dles of all sorts, by Dr. Ott, has just been published by 
Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia. Though it con¬ 
tains many valuable and interesting facts, and would give 
a novice a pleasant insight into these arts, yet it strikes 
us as being adapted to be most useful to practical soap and 
candle men than to others. In the minor matter of lan¬ 
guage, there occirr several rather funny blunders. The 
reader will -be surprised to see, for instance, that 
“Potassa” (potash) “is called in commerce,” among 
other names, “ hydrated protoxide of potassium,” and the 
soap boiler, in his apron and paper cap, will hardly recog¬ 
nise himself under the title of “Savonnier.” However, 
we must say the book gives evidence that the author has 
pretty thoroughly “read up” on the subject, and con¬ 
densed many valuable facts in a neatly printed and well 
illustrated volume. 

S®a.tesat fSroonts.— Broom corn brush fur¬ 
nishes an admirable material for house brooms. The 
air brooms of Europe disappear before them, or are re¬ 
tained only for special uses. The desirableness of some 
con rivance which shall do away with the necessity of 
the long handle is obvious, 
Olio which shall enable, any person, who can 
raise or obtahi the brush, to 1111 his own brooms as they 
we r 01 , viti fresh brushes. That gross impositions 
patent brooms and 
tio,rs can¬ 


to our notice. It consists of a “loop” of maleable iron, 
terminating in a shank with a screw thread cut upon it, 
a brass cap, and broom stick, or handle, with a ferruled 
end. Into the loop the thin shaved stems of the brush 
are thrust from one side and the other, imtil it is full; 
over this the cap is drawn, the screw shank protruding; 
this is screwed into the handle, and holds all fast. The 
brooms have been tested by several months’ use in our 
families, and the writer has, without instruction, and 
with entire ease, prepared the brush and filled the brooms 
to his perfect satisfaction. The ladies pronounce the 
brooms much superior in elasticity and durability to the 
old ones, and they are adopted as a family institution. 
For other information, see advertisement. 

'S'emiperatiire for Cliuruing*.—J. L. 

Philips. In cold weather the cream should be about 65°, 
not higher, when you begin churning. In warm weather 
62° is about right, for in the course of the operation 
the temperature will rise, but should not get above 67°. 
Avoid adding much of either hot or cold water to secure 
the proper degree of warmth. 


Patent Broom and l>a<^t Pam.— Mr. 

J. S. Clough has done a good job for housekeepers, and 
they will all rise up and call him blessed as soon as they 
add these to their household furniture. These two articles, 
so wont to pull apart, are happily wedded, and hang by 
one ring upon the nail. The handle of the brush is a little 
longer than the handle of the tin pan, through which it 
passes, and the twain are one, for hanging up. The pan 
is improved by a lip, bent down a little, making it easier 
to gather up the dust. 

Tlie PatemtBlackimg' Bi'iisli Hold¬ 
er is another bright idea by the same inventive genius. 
It is a tin cylinder box, about three inches in diameter, 
and seven or eight inches long, fitted to hold boot brush 
and blacking. This is a nice traveling companion, and 
also very “ handy to have in the house.” 

Mutual Excliamg-e.— C. E. Do farmers 
ever think of the vast amount they might gain annually, 
by a system of general exchange of fruits and flowers with 
their near neighbors, (and distant ones by mail ?) I speak 
more particularly of small fruits. Suppose one farmer 
had an abundance of one kind of fruit only, (say Lawton 
blackberry). By exchanging it with a half dozen others, 
who possessed some of his “ heart’s desire,” he would 
find himself far better off, and no money spent either, but 
a trifling amount in postage, at the rate of eight cents per 
pound. I think farmers should make Imown their wants 
through the press, stating, at the same time, what they 
could exchange for the same. 

Milcli Cows mud Hairy Farmimg’. 

—The receipt of a copy of this excellent work from the 
publishers, indicates that their presses are running again, 
to supply the demand. The binding is modem and 
neat. We have it as a standard work on our list. 

Xo Sepai-ate Homey froim Wax.— 

Mrs. L. A. Muller. Put the honey, comb and all, in a tin 
pan, on, or in, a moderately warm stove, adding to each 
pound of honey a tablespoonful of water. Stir it occa¬ 
sionally with a piece of wire ; if anything large is used 
there will be an accumulation of dirty, cold wax continu¬ 
ally added to the hot mass. When the contents of the 
pan are perfectly liquid—it must not boil—set it M'here it 
can cool undisturbed. Then take a knife, and pass' it 
carefully around the pan, to detach the cake of M'ax, etc., 
on the top, and rapidly, with great care, lift off the cake. 
Don’t let it drain into the pan an instant, but place in 
another utensil. Any one thus clarifying honey will find, 
on putting aside the cake of wax, that every particle of 
impurity, that would have to be strained from the honey, 
will have adhered to the cake of wax. and nothing re¬ 
mains beneath but the golden-colored honey, clear as 
water. If the honey should, in time, candy, heat it again 
with a very little water and white, sugar. Keep in jars, 
tied up, in a cool place. Break up the wax cake and 
wash in cold water till cleansed from the honey. Then 
melt and strain it. To bleach the wax, boil it, after 
straining, for an hour, in plenty of water, in which use a 
few drops of chloride of soda. When quite cold, lift off 
the wax and leave it to dry and whiten in the open air. 

Appletom’s Aimericam Ammmal Em- 
cyclopedla, —The new American Encyclopedia is well 
known. Prom the time of its completion, about 1860, its 
publishers have issued an annual volume in similar style— 
large double columned octavo pages, in fair type, con¬ 
taining 800 pages, more or less, in each volume. These 
are a general history of the most notable things which 
come to pass in the world for the year, and from an Amer¬ 
ican and popular stand point. The range of subjects is 


limitless, but such are chosen as are of most general in¬ 
terest and importance : wars and political changes, edu¬ 
cation, philanthropy, religion, science, art, manufactures, 
mines, obituaries, literature, law, medicine and philoso¬ 
phy, in short anything that affects the history of the day. 
Many of the most important United States public docu¬ 
ments are given in full, and, as a contemporaneous his¬ 
tory of our own country, the Annual Encyclopedia has, and 
will have, great value. The volume for 1866 is just out. 

Xig-litening tlie Screws on Ho^s.— 

Massachusetts has amended her dog law, making it $16 
fine to keep an unlicensed dog; $5 to go to the informer, 
and making it incumbent on police officers to kill all such 
dogs. Sheep will stand some chance in the old Bay State. 

Ba,t Freiniimis. —An Ohio County Agri¬ 
cultural Society offers a premium of $10 for the greatest 
number of rat tails, not less than one thousand strong, on 
a string. The rats to be caught by one family between 
March 15,1867, and the time of the fair. We like this 
idea, and commend it to the attention of our agricultural 
societies. The depredations of these animals are a heavy 
tax upon our farmers, amounting to millions every year. 
The premiums would stimulate the boys to great activity 
in destroying them. The Norway rat was a terrible pres¬ 
ent to this countiy. 

Slieep as Ea'wn M!owers. —In a recent 
ride through the Central Park, we were struck with the 
exceeding beauty and freshness of the large lawn near 
the Mall, where scores of South Do'wns were quietly feed¬ 
ing, adding picturesqueness to the scene, while they pur¬ 
sued their utilitarian labors. Dowing quite early called 
the attention of rural improvers to this use of sheep. 
They would not, perhaps, in any case, entirely save the 
use of the mower, but after two or three cuttings in the 
early summer, they would keep the lawn in passable con¬ 
dition for the rest of the season. But this is only one 
item in their use. They return to the soil what;grows 
upon it, with important additions, and woiild save the ex¬ 
pense of all other top dressing. Sheep will keep good 
land constantly improving. They also form an element 
of beauty in any landscape, and when they have done 
serving the eye, they go to serve the table. 

Xo Keep Meat Almost as Kootl as 
Fresli foi* a liong Time,— Mrs. L. A. Muller. Take 
enough water to cover the meat, make it moderately salt,* 
and to each bucketful of water—the common wooden 
bucket—take one large tablespoonful of sulphite of lime, 
and one teaspoonful of saltpetre. It is all-important to 
keep every particle of meat under -water by a press. Soak 
the meat in fresh water over night, before using it, and it 
will be almost as good as fresh. I found veal kept in this 
way, at the end of six weeks, as good as when first butch¬ 
ered, and beef, at the end of ten weeks, fresh enough to 
make excellent soup and roasts. As the season advances, 
and the heat increases, use more of the sulphite. 

Re-pa.ckin^ ^alt Boi-lc.—W. Williams. 

Exposure to the air was undoubtedly the cause of the 
spoiling of the meat in removal. We would not have 
pork five minutes out of the brine, if we could help it, be¬ 
fore it is cooked. In changing from one vessel to another 
there is a good deal of exposure. The only safety for 
pork is in packing it in good, clean barrels, with plenty 
of salt, as close as possible, and in keeping it covered 
with brine till used. Pork is often spoiled through the 
carelessness of servants. Keep a board and weight upon 
it constantly, and do not fail to look at the barrel every 
time you visit the cellar, if you want sweet pork. If the 
brine is not strong enough, add more salt on top. We 
always keep two or three inches of coarse salt on top. 
The bottom will always take care of itself. 


So’tviBEg- Bai'lcy Eaa-Iy.—J. S. C., of Vt., 
objects to this practice, and says that he sowed May 1st, 
and got 4)4 bushels to the acre, while that sowed Juno 
10th yielded 25 bushels. One swallow does not make a 
summer, and Vermont, though a great State, is a little too 
far north to be a rule for the whole country. It is quite 
possible that late sowing may be advisable in colder cli¬ 
mates. We shall be glad to have any facts which our cor¬ 
respondents may have, bearing upon this point. 

Chess Agaiw.— “M. N.,” Annapolis, Ill., 
wishes us to say something about the conversion of wheat 
into chess, or cheat. We have only space to briefly sum 
up the subject: While chess often appears in places where 
wheat was expected to grow, there is not the slightest 
proof that the one changes into the other, and, as far as 
negative evidence can go, all the authentic experiments 
to convert wheat into chess have proved failures. When 
we can be shown anything like a transition, a plant that 
is part wheat and part chess, we shall be willing to discuss 
the subject, but, until then, -^ye can use our .space better, 
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AMinirCAX ACxIlICUL/rUKIS' 


C^oiupnrativo .Xulrilive Value oT 
l>Ifn‘rcnt Klii<l«< of Corn,—lu response to sovoral 
in.iuiries, we answer : That the mtritive value may proh- 
a!>ly be come at with conslder.ihle acenraoy, hy weiehinsr 
a carefully fn4>'tf<re<l, well shaken down bushel. This 
will not i;ive accumlely the fi'tenlncr value, which do- 
penils In a ijo )d de.?ree upon the amount of oil conUlned 
la the com, hut by no means wholly upm this. Differ¬ 
ent varieties vary greatly in the oil which they contain. 
The Den', com conUtins Generally less oil than the Flint, 
tile Flint less than the little Pop corn, 

of iaottin;;' CropM to ^larlcet. 

—It is estimated by an intelli^eat Iowa farmer, tlmt It 
costs fully eii^hty per cent, of the value of the wheat crop 
to :;et it to an Histem market, which always detennlnes 
the pisKlucer's price ; pork, per cent.; beef, 15 txw cent.; 
and wix)l, 4 p4*r cent. This is a pretty strone; ari^mucnt 
for raisin;' sheep, and klllin.:^ tlojs on the prairies. 

Shall >vo .llilkc ll«‘foi'o Calving;?— 

•• (;." writes: “ I liave a line heifer which has jnst 
drojtped hi-r Qrst calf. Her Ixt^ got very largo and felt 
haril some days beforehand, and I am still afraid that I 
am going to have trmiblo with it. A man who keeps 
many cows told mo I ought to luivo milked her when It 
first filled with milk. My uncle, last year, milked a cow 
a fortjiight b*-f )re calving, taking as much as a pailful a 
day. Is it the best way? Is there danger if it is neg¬ 
lected -It is not to be recommended a.s a general 

practice, if it can bo avoided, but if the bag swells and 
f.-els hot, by all means draw tho milk, and knead tho 
Img when empty, wa.shlng it with warm soap and water, 
and perhaps greasing it to prevent iufiammation or garget. 

l>uty on Iinport«'<l Itrcotlinic .Vni- 
mail.—The wise provision in our Revenue laws, ad¬ 
mitting breeding animals duty free, is fmstrated in a 
raeasiiis', by the very absurd, illiterate, and unjust decis¬ 
ion which decides that bircU arc not anlmal.s, and hence 
that fowls and poultry of all kinds imported for breeding 
purposes, are subject to pay duty. If birds aro not ani¬ 
mals. what are they? and what aro animals? Webster 
defines animal as “ an organized body, endowed with life, 
sensation, and power of voluntary motion," and that is 
the common acceptation. The humblest forms of ani¬ 
mals are distinguished from vegetables, by having dis¬ 
tinct mouths and stomachs. An oyster is an animal as 
truly as a man, and a bird as tmly as an ox. This matter 
ought at once to l)o tested in the Courts, if tho Treasury 
Department continues to beg tho question, and allow its 
employees in the Custom Ilonssis to interpret plain Eng¬ 
lish to suit themselves. It is fair to suppose that Con¬ 
gress meant animals when it used the word in an im¬ 
portant law—and that if our law-makers had intended 
to admit free qnadmpeds only, they would have said so. 

‘••Hi"’ Xhinesi”—?HoiiMtor 

Ivory Lord, of 8aco, Me., writes: “ Zero of Egypt de¬ 
sires to seo the ‘big things’ reported, so as to know 
liow to proceed this year in order to beat them. Well, 
try this, 0* : March 7lh, IfKil, Ricliard S. Rogers, of South 
Danvers, Mass., killed a hog months old, the live 
weight of which was 1,108 lbs., and dead weight 984 lbs. 
The last 10 months he was fed all tho Indian meal and 
milk he could cat. He could stand and walk to his last 
day, and of his own accord walked up an Inclined piano 
into a cart to be hauled to the butcher. Mr. Rogers esti¬ 
mated the cost of this huge gruuter at 2.5 cents per lb.; 
he received 8 cents p«-r lb. for him. This is tho greatest 
weight of a porker that lias ever come to my knowledge.” 
[In ls.3-2, December 21st, Renj. Rogers, Mansfield, Bur¬ 
lington County, N. J., killed a hog which weighed 1,011 
lbs” In 180.1, -V. H. Benham, McLean, Tompkins Coun¬ 
ty, X. Y., ha<l a hog which weighed 1,1.15 lbs., which was 
< xhibited in our office, and killed in New York, December 
19th, weighing, alive, 1,272 Ib.s., dressed, 1,174 lb.s.—Eo.] 

Iloi-wr-Riioirt"- at Valrw may t'ar 

better be Broken up than Permitted.— F. 

K. l*h<eui.\, of Bloomington, Ill., writes : " Dist year our 
County Fair managers determined to do without horse- 
racing. The sporting people prophesied and threatened, 
but the result was ren/ m'wh the beet Fair, arul the beet re- 
ceif)te ever known in the Society’s history—and that too, 
in despite of some vciy nnfavorablc weather. I think wo 
shall hear no more in favor of connecting tho two in our 
Society-the issue has been made and victory won.” 

lor fljo “iiJapes in <’liioken«.” 

_.j i[ Mabl)ett writes: ” Take a four or eight ounce 

vial and till it with large grains of ictu-.at; then fill the 
vial with turi)entlne and let it stand, corked tightly. 
When yr)u s.x: any of your chicks begin to droop and 
gasp, catch them and give each one grain of the wheat. 
If in the morning, give another at night. If in the after¬ 


noon, give one the next morning. I have never found 
this to fail in my ‘ family.’ Handle them gently, and don't, 
for mercy's sake, put a featlier down tlieir wiudi)lpes.”-^ 
[The turpentine kills or paralyzes tho worms, which aro 
tho cause of gapes, and they aro coughed up.— Ed.] 

I'lirtor Sli-nvv.— This method 
of growing potatoes seems to answer well in some places 
and not in others. We have given the experience of 
those who have failed and those who have succeeded. 
The following from .T. Cass, .8acramento County, Cali¬ 
fornia, will interest those who live in a similar climate : 

“ For the la«t three years my potatoes have Invariably 
run to vines and set no potatoes. Last yeaF I tried tho 
covering with straw and I had splendid potatoes; tho 
ground kept moist all Summer, and we could get a mess 
any time by rooting in the straw with our hands. I 
planted as follows: Old ground that was in assorted 
vegetables tho year previous, was ploughed in, and 
h,alf potatoes, cut lengthwise, dropped 15 inches apart, 
in every third furrow, and put about 8 Inches of old 
wheat straw on tliem ; it seemed to check tho growth of 
vines and mado the potatoes set,” 

—We have frequent inquiries 
for this excellent breed, many of them from the West. 
Bt'rkshlres, Yorkshires or Seflons, and other pure breeds, 
arc also in more or less request. Breeders of valuable 
kinds of stock would do well to advertise. 

Cure Tor I..ice on Cattle.— Isaac Schau- 
ber, Saratoga County, N. Y'., says : “A feio applications 
of good cider vinegar along the back bone, on tho head, 
and other places where tho hce gather, will soon finish 

them.”-It will give them a check, which cleanliness 

and good keeping will make more or less permanent. It 
is, however, a safe and convenient application. 

I*Iji<stic Slntc Rooting;. —Wo arc con¬ 
stantly receiving inquiries in regard to this materi.nl. Tho 
fact is, we know very little about it. What we do know, 
is favorable. Tho claim of the venders, that it re-forms 
stone, is absurd ; but tho slate flour mingled with the gas 
tar remains suspended in it, and the tar is said not to sep¬ 
arate and run, as do most tar roofs, when they aro ex- 
I>osed to great heat of tho pun in smumer. 

O ver-Croppe«l I.nntl. —What is the best 
plan to recuperate land that is still rich, but from frequent 
cropping with wheat fails to bring remunerative crops? 

O. P. S.-The land wants a rotation of crops, and clover 

turned in the summer before wheat is sown. If theclo%’er 
does not grow stout enough, sow a little plaster early 
in tho spring The clover is a good manure for wheat. 

4\»mpiirative Value of Hay an<l 
otlicr Food.— According to experiments conducted 
in France and Germany, 100 lbs. of good hay is equal in 
alimentary value to 


400 lbs. 

of green clover, 1 45 

lbs. of wheat. 

275 “ 

green Indian com' 54 


barley. 

.174 " 

wheat straw. I 69 


oats. 

442 “ 

rye straw. 1 57 


Indian com. 

1!« “ 

oat straw. i 62 

(4 

sunflower seed. 

400 “ 

dried com stalks. 69 

44 

linseed cake. 

275 " 

carrots. il05 

44 

wheat bran. 

54 ” 

ryo. 1 83 

44 

dried oak leaves. 


Farmer's Fruit Calkc.— Contributed by 
Mrs. E. Smith. Plymouth Co., Ma.ss. Soak .1 cups of dried 
apples over night in warm water; chop (slightly) in the 
morning, and then simmer 2 hours in 2 cups of molasses. 
Add 2 eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of sweet milk, cup 
of butter, 1!4 teaspoonfuls of soda, flour to make a rather 
thick batter; spice to suit the taste. Bake in a quick 
oven. Republished by request of a subscriber. 

Fire and Water-proof Wasli.—“ A. 

S. K.,” of Fitchburg, Mass., sends us the following recipe, 
of which ho says ; " For roofs of houses, banis and other 
buildings, or for brick-work, this preparation is une¬ 
qualed.” Dry-slako common stone lime in a close vessel, 
and when cool, pass eight quarts through a fine sieve; 
add to it one quart of fine salt, and two gallons pure wa¬ 
ter. Boil and skim. Then, to every four gallons of this 
mixture, add one and a quarter pomids of alum, three- 
fourths of a pound copperas, half a pound potash, and 
five quarts fine beach sand. The wash will now admit 
any coloring matter that may be desired, and may be ap¬ 
plied with a paint or whitewash brush in the same man- 
nerlis oil paints. He adds: “ It looks better than any 
other kind of paint, will stop leaks in roofs, prevent moss 
from growing, and, when laid upon brick-work, will ren¬ 
der it impenetrable to rain or moisture.” [The ” Chem¬ 
istry” of this wash is not quite obvious, but as really 
good washes for out-door work are rare, wo give it 
publicity on our correspondent’s authority.] 


Housekeepers with Small Children and 
Smaller Help. 

A lady correspondent at the West, puts tho fol¬ 
lowing question: 

In your reply to the Southern lady who had de- 
tennined to do her own work—after speaking of 
the arranged kitchen—vou add: ‘Fitted out with 
these appliances, a woman in good health and 
vithout small children, can often do her own work 
with less worry without a servant than with 
one.’ Now, here let mo ask: What would a 
woman do with very few of these appliances, and 
six or eight small children—say under ten years old ? 

In those essays I have met with a good many 
things that coincide with my experience, my think- 
^■'38, plannings, and doings—and yet when I have 
read them through, I have felt as though there 
was something wanting. A wish came up that 
some one who had six or eight small children to 
care for and do for, in addition to her other duties, 
would write on the subject. 

It seemed to me I might learn many a lesson. I 
wisli to make my system of housekeeping as good 
as I can under my present circumstances. 

But for want of such a paper, I intend to male* 
the most of those published.” 

As the woman with eight small children is likely 
to be busy for some time, we will answer for her, 
fyr this case demands immediate consideration. 
Eight small children and no help! It is a hard 
««se, and requii-es considerable philosophy, and 
some piety, to get along with it smoothly. Do not 
deepair. Tour case might be worse in two partic¬ 
ulars ; you might have no children at all, and you 
might have more. We know of a woman w'ho has 
twenty-five, all comely and doing well. The sad¬ 
dest people we know of are childless husbands 
and wives, and the most cheerless homes are those 
where there is no cradle to rock, and no playthings 
to put up when evening comes. Better a dozen 
tliau none. You need the education which will 
come of training them to thrifty and virtuous hab¬ 
its. Do not doubt for a moment that they will 
live, grow up, and be useful and happy, and that 
they will all rise uj) and call you blessed. The kind 
Providence that has given them being, has a work 
for them to do, and will in some way provide for 
their training. Do not loorrj/. Worry kills a great 
man}' more people than work. There niust neces¬ 
sarily be a tlifferent standard of attainment in such 
a home, from that which prevails where money and 
servants are plenty. There can not be so many or 
so fine dresses, playthings, books and amusements. 
They can not be kept in such absolute cleanliness 
and order, as if each child had a nurse, and a gov¬ 
erness devoted her whole time to their education. 
If you do the best you can under the circumstances, 
duty is discharged—a matter of thanksgiving. 

Look at the Sunny (Side.-There is such a side in 
every lot in life. Most children grow up in hornet 
where there are no servants, and turn out passably 
well. Men and women of the highest culture and 
social position, more often than otherwise, began 
life in this condition, and the early habits of self 
help and industry there formed, determined their 
characters and success. To be born in affluence is 
generally a calamity. The children of the rich aro 
most appropriately objects of compassion. What 
shall be done for such, to make them useful and 
happy, is a much more difficult problem to solve 
thau tho proper training of the children of the poor. 
The men who make our laws and mould public 
opinion, as a rule, grow up under the necessity of 
labor. Their mothers filled the offices of nurse, 
cook, and laundress in their homes, and to this day 
it is the honest conviction of tliese distinguished 
men, that their mothers were tho best women and 
the most savory cooks in the world. 

Cultivate Self-Help in your Mothers 

sometimes err in excessive tenderness and devotion. 
Children love occupation and will have it. Tho 
passion for dressing dolls may ns well be turned to 
dressiii'' something more substantial. A little girl 
can soon learn to dress and wash herself, and then 
10 perform the^e offices for her younger brothers 
and sisters. Play should never be forestalled, but 
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it may be so judiciously mixed up with healthful 
labors that the toil will not be irksome. The boy 
may as well pull on his first boots, as have another 
do it for him. If he is taught that it is manly to 
help himself and to keep his clothes and person 
clean, he will glory in the use of brushes for the 
hair, the teeth, the clothes, and boots. He will 
soon leai’n to measure manhood by usefulness, and 
not by the amount of dirty work other people do 
for him. Some people indeed, get too much out of 
their children, but that is not the tendency or per¬ 
il of American Society. They can be made much 
more helpful with pleasure and profit to themselves, 
and to the world. 

Buy Labor-Saving Machines .—A large part of the 
labor in the family can be saved by them, and they 
pay for themselves many times over every year. 
It is difficult to see how a housekeeper can get 
along without them. Most people are too poor to 
do without them. They save what is more prec¬ 
ious than money—health and life. We forbear to 
say more, lest there should be nothing left for the 
woman with the eight small children to say. We 
yield the floor until she speaks. 

---— - ■ — 

Experience with French Fowls. 


We have published several articles concern¬ 
ing the important additions made to our poultry 
yards, in the introduction of French breeds,,but 
more particularly referring to the Crevecceurs 
and Houdans. This has produced testimony 
for and against these breeds, from those thal 
have them. That they are non-sitters can hardly 
be held as a disadvantage. Moreover, it is said 
that the Crevecoeur is not as hardy as the 
Houdan. This appears from the following ex¬ 
tract from a letter of Mr. J. L. S., of Cincinnati, 
one of our most successful amateur poultry rais¬ 
ers: “My yard is in a thriving condition, ex¬ 
cepting the Crevecoeurs, and they, wretched 
chickens, are tiying to see how fast they can 
die. No disease comes amiss to them, be it old 
and common, or new, and, what renders this 
more strange\to me, is,;that my young ones are 
large, better feathered, and, up to a certain age, 
easier to raise than any chickens I have. I be¬ 
gan the season wdth fourteen ‘ Oreve.’ hens. I 
now have five left. They average about an egg 
and a half a day. They do not bear confine¬ 
ment well.” Our impression is that Crevecceurs 
suffer from dampness, and this is strengthened 
by the fact that in Holland, a damp country, the 
breed does not thrive. A dry bank, fully ex¬ 
posed to the south, would suit them best. 

Another party gives his experience as follows ; 
“I am greatly pleased with my Crevecceurs, hav¬ 
ing made two importations, and have not as yet 
lost a bird. When the first lot arrived, 3 of them 
were sick with roup ; one hen seemed a hope¬ 
less eease, but by good care she recovered, and 
is now presenting her egg per day with great 
regularity, and all are thriving. With decent 
care, I see no reason why they should not prove 
entirely satisfactory as to hardiness. Fifty-five 
of the young chickens are coming on finely; 
have lost none by disease. My second importa¬ 
tion of hens laid all the way, and are at it yet.” 

A third party, having both the Crevecoeur and 
Houdan, is of opinion that both Avill succeed 
well, judging from his own trial thus far. It is, 
however, too early to form any decided opin¬ 
ion. Several seasons must elapse before the 
point of hardiness can be determined satisfac- 

ori y. he reputation for early maturity, large 
size, exceUeace of flavor, and fecuudity, gained 
by these breeds ia Pranee and England, iieems 
to be sustained here thus far 

The Houdans are preferred to the Creve- 
cceours by Mr. Turhorst, one of the oldest and 


most experienced of poultry breeders in Great 
Britain, who declares them a most valuable ad¬ 
dition to the poultry yard. Mr. John Baily, one 
of the contributors to the poultry columns of 
the Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gar¬ 
dener, says, Aug. 17, 1866: “I have never had a 
case of illness with a Houdan, and believe them 
to be hardiest of fowl.” And again, April 25th, 
1867, “We have kept them for many years; 
they are very hardy, more so than the La Fleche 
and Crevecoeurs. They bear close confinement 


A National Tax on Dogs. 


Among the 16,000 articles taxed by our Solons 
at Washington, it seems strange that so large 
and important an interest as dogs should have 
escaped notice. A more legitimate object to 
raise revenue from can not be found in the 
whole list. Our Government very properly 
taxes luxuries, with a view to bring the burdens 
of taxation upon those who are best able to 
bear them. Among these luxuries are brandies, 
wines, silks, gold watches, gold and silver ware, 
carriages, pianos, etc. Dogs are a luxury, as 
we see in the white-haired poodle, that rides out 
with his mistress and sleeps in her boudoir upon 
the softest of cushions, and has his hair daily 
perfumed with the choicest extracts of Lubin. 
They are considered the appropriate appendage 
of every genteel establishment; setters and 
pointers for sporting gentlemen, whether they 
fancy hunting or not; and the big speckled dog 
under the carriage, the admiration of small boys, 
and a terror to all evil doers among smaller 
dogs. The Government also taxes nuisances 
with a view to abate them. Dogs are a nuisance 
of the most troublesome and expensive kind. 
We have in the nation, according to the best 
statisticians, one to a family, or about 7,000,000. 
We think a hundred thousand of these may be 
occasionally useful and ornamental—well bred 
dogs—that pay their way. The rest are pests 
and abominations. They run mad and bite 
multitudes of men, and every season we have 
deaths from that dreadful disease, the hydropho¬ 
bia. The public health suffers every season in 
all our large cities from apprehensions of mad 
dogs, and the city authorities have to make open 
warfare upon the race. They are a burdensome 
pest, costing the nation at least seventy millions of 
dollars to support them, a very large tax upon 
an over-taxed people. They are a very destruc¬ 
tive pest—killing at least a half million of sheep 
every year, worth at present prices at least two 
millions of dollars, and ruining others to the 
value of a million dollars more. They make 
sheep raising so insecure, that large tracts of 
land lie waste for want of this stock to crop 
them, and every man has to pay a heavy tax in 
the shape of dear wool and mutton on account 
of dogs. But for thes« wretched curs, our forty 
million of sheep could be doubled in a short 
time, and cheap wool and mutton be made the 
heritage of every American citizen forever. If 
our legislators want to tax luxuries and abate 
nuisances, they will accomplish both objects in 
taxing dogs. 

Another object of the Government should be i 
to afford incidental protection to home interests. 
A heavy tax on dogs will help several import¬ 
ant interests. It will give us a better race of 
dogs. Of course, only the best breeds will be 
spared, and the best specimens of their kind, 
and the canine race will be perpetuated in these 
lines — purely bred—well trained—well cared 
legitimately, and a nuisance to nobody. 


It will also give us cheap wool and mutton, 
two very great blessings for any nation. What¬ 
ever the tariff may be on foreign wools, we can 
compete with the world on any kind of wool, 
if the Government will only clean out the race 
of curs. We have untold acres that are lying 
waste for want of sheep, and men dare not in¬ 
vest in them, for fear of the dogs. 

Other Governments very wisely legislate 
against dogs, both to abate a nuisance and to 
protect the wool grower. Great Britain lays a 
tax of twelve shillings (three dollars) on dogs, 
and derives a handsome revenue from this 
source. In Bavaria, the canine population has 
been very much reduced by taxation. In Baden, 
the dog-revenue amounts to a hundred thousand 
thalers. France has a dog tax, and on this 
point Bismark agrees with Napoleon. At the 
International Congress of Veterinary Surgeons, 
in Vienna, in I860, the subject was discussed, 
interesting statistics of hydrophobia were pre¬ 
sented, and a resolution w^as adopted favoring 
taxation, and recommending that the tax be as 
high as possible. The foremost States of Eu¬ 
rope appreciate the relation of dogs to wool and 
mutton. In most of our Northern States, laws 
upon this subject have been passed, and in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, wdiich have the 
best laws, the number of dogs has been greatly 
reduced, and a corresponding security given to 
sheep. It is demonstrated not only that dog 
laws are needed, but that wise legislation will 
be sustained by public opinion, and accomplish 
its object. National laws need not interfere 
with State laws, or supersede them. Properly 
drawn, they would work harmoniously with 
them, and by making curs expensive luxuries, 
help to exterminate them. Perhaps the only 
thing needed is a tax of three dollars. 

This course would infringe upon no man’s 
rights. We concede to the American citizen 
the largest liberty consistent with the public 
good. It is the undoubted privilege of the citi¬ 
zen to keep panthers if he fancies them, but he 
should keep them in a cage, and not in his 
neighbor’s barn-yard. We have as good a right 
to raise calves as he has panthers, and he must 
take care of his wild beasts, or we can not get 
along peaceably together. He may keep rattle¬ 
snakes, if he pleases, but he should keep them 
where he can have the exclusive enjoyment of 
their musical rattle. We do not like the music 
too near—sudden death by poison is not pleas¬ 
ant. He may have dogs if he likes. We con¬ 
cede that it is none of our business whether he 
has a legitimate use for them or not, whether 
he can afford them or not. But he must not 
compel us to board them on sheep that cost a 
thousand dollars a carcass, and that are more 
valuable to us living than dead. If dogs are 
worth having, pay for them and take care of 
them like a man. Sheep raisers have rights as 
well as dog owners. Let us have fair play in 
this matter, and a national dog law that will 
give us both cheap wool and cheap mutton. 

Wool Grower’s Associations,State and County 
Agricultural Societies, and Parmer’s Clubs 
should move early in this matter, and demand 
suitable legislation at the next session of Con¬ 
gress. Whatever reluctance there may be 
among Congressmen to offend dog owners who 
have votes, they can not withstand an enlight¬ 
ened public sentiment. The friends of cheap 
wool and mutton are in the vast majority in this 
country, and they have only to make their wish¬ 
es known by united action to secure the needed 
legislation. Whatever measure ought to be 
carried, can be, by the activity of its friends. 
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The Puma. — Concolor.) 


The Jaguar of South America is the largest of 
the Leopard family of cats, being also tlie most 
iKjautiful in its marking. The Puma approaches 
it in size, and is also closely atlilialcd to it. Tho 
geographical range 
of this animal is 
very great, proba¬ 
bly greater than 
that of any other 
cat in a wild state, 
being from Canada 
to Patagonia. It re¬ 
joices in more titles 
than Is quite fair in 
this hemisphere of 
republican ideas, 
and it is hard to say 
which is the most 
correct common 
name. Xo less than 
three Latin generic 
names have been 
given to it, Felt>, 

Ltojkirdus and Pm- 
tna, but Idnnajus’ 
name, F. concolor, 
is now accepted by 
the best authorities. 

We know tho ani¬ 
mal in books and 
newspapers ns Pu¬ 
ma, Cougar and American Lion; in common 
conversation as Catamount, Panther and Paint¬ 
er. It is not very uncommon throughout the 
still wild parts of the United States, and is a 
destructive pest to the flocks and herds of the 
South American plains. The creature has a 
lion-like face, but the head is small, and it is 
totally lacking in courage. In. craft, however, it 
is great; and there are repeated records of men 
and boys having fallen victims to its covert at¬ 
tacks. Its usual 
inode of taking its 
j)rey,in wootlcd dis¬ 
tricts, is, to conceal 
itself among the 
branches of a tree 
overhanging deer 
paths and springs, 
and drop or jump 
upon its victims. 

The form of the 
panther is admira¬ 
bly shown in the 
above spirited en¬ 
graving from one of 
Wier’s drawings. 

Its color is t.awny 
or browni.'h-ycllow 
on the back, and 
ashy-white bencatlu 
Its weight some¬ 
times reaches 150 
])oun(1s; it is 4 to 
41 feet in length, 
exclusive of the 
tail, which is over 
3 feet, and tipped 
with black, but not 
tufted. A subscriber 
in Claremont, N. 

II., sent us recently a photograph of a largo 
Cougar taken near there last winter. A Cougar 
is not long in making its presence known in 
any district. Calves and young cattle in woody 
pastures are usually its first victims, but its dep¬ 


redations are extended to farm yards, where 

it slaughters many more than its needs re¬ 
quire. Tho men of any region thus visited 
promptly turn out for a “ Painter hunt.” The 
hunters should go in couples, for, though easily 
killed if noticed, unseen a panther Is dangerous. 


Lizards and Tritons. 

People generally make no very accurate dis¬ 
tinction between the Newts, Salamanders, and 
Tritons, and those animals of a finer organiza¬ 
tion properly called Lizards or Samians. In 
the accompanying engraving arc represented 
three quite similarly formed, yet very different 
animals. The upper one is the Pixe Lizaiid or 
Bnowit Swift, {TrojJulolepsis undulatus), a liz¬ 


ard of tho Iguana family. It resides in pine 
woods, dwelling chiefly in the trees, yet fre¬ 
quently found upon tlie ground. It is about -7 
or 8 inches long, covered with pointed scales, 
gray upon the back aud sides, marked above 


with undulating dark bands; below on each side 
is a band of green, surrounded with black. This 
little animal lives altogether upon insects, and 
in order to take them, has to be exceedingly 
agile in its motions, not being provided with 
a long glutinous tongue. It is not uncom¬ 
mon throughout the 
greater part of the 
United States. The 
middle figure is of 
the Blue-tailed 
Seine, {Scincusfas- 
ciatus), the common 
representative in 
the Northern States 
of the Skink fam¬ 
ily, which may be 
regarded as one of 
the connecting links 
between the Lizards 
and Snakes, for the 
closely allied fam¬ 
ily of the Glass 
Snakes have still 
more snake-like 
bodies, and either 
no external legs and 
feet, or very small 
and almost useless 
ones. The Skinks 
have cylindrical 
bodies,with smooth 
scales. They have 
snaky heads, covered with thin angular plates, 
and flat, notched tongues, and there is little dif¬ 
ference in size between the neck and the body, 
at the abdomen. From this point there is a 
gradual taper to the tip of the tail. They are 
well toothed, but not venomous, though they 
bite severely. The Red-headed Skink of the 
Southern States passes popularly under the 
name of Scorpion. It closely resembles this 
one, but is considerably larger. The length 
of the Blue-tailed 
Skink is about 8 
inches; its head is 
bluish - black, its 
body striped with 
six straw-colored 
lines, and the tail is 
of a beautiful ultra- 
marine blue. The 
throat aud belly are 
white. These are 
also insect eaters, 
hence, our friends. 
The spotted crea¬ 
ture in the fore¬ 
ground of this 
group is the Ti¬ 
ger Triton, {Tid- 
ton tigrinus), and 
may represent the 
numerous class of 
tailed batrachians. 
It is not properly 
a lizard at all, but 
much more nearly 
related to the frogs 
andtoads. Its eggs 
are laid in the wa¬ 
ter, and the young 
pass through a state 
of existence similar to the tadpole condition. It 
is about 6'U iiiches long, bluish-black above, 
marked with brilliant lemon-colored blotches of 
irregular outlines; below it is ashy with paler 
blotches. It is found in New England and the 
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Middle States, and is amphibious. This, also, is 
entirely innocent. A peculiarly interesting char¬ 
acteristic of the Tritons is the. ease with which 
thej'' break, and the facility with which the 
' wounded part heals, or is replaced. Amputated 
tails or limbs will grow again, and if these are 
cut off they will be soon replaced by others. 

Tim Bunker on the Eight Hour Law. 

BIG FERMENT IN HOOKERTOWN. 

Mr. Editor.—W e have been having consid¬ 
erable doings uji here lately, and as you wanted 
me to keei) you posted on Connecticut nc ws in 
general, and Hookertown in particulai’, I send 
you some notes I took on the Eight Hour Con¬ 
vention. It was got up by Cicero Smith, and a 
few of the fellows that work with him, when 
they do anything, which is not often. 

Big posters were stuck up on all the sign posts 
in town, calling upon mechanics and working 
people in general, to meet in the town hall, and 
assert their rights, just as if somebody had been 
tiying to take away their rights. There was a 
full house. Shadtown was well represented by 
the fishermen, and the White Oakes turned out 
strong. Kier Frink and the coal men came 
down in their carts, and Hookertown-street has 
not seen such a collection of broken down wag¬ 
ons, and gaunt, raw-boned horses, in many a 
day. It reminded one of tlie early days of the 
war, when they were holding big meetings to 
drum up recruits. 

Judge Loring was appointed chairman, and 
Cicei’O Smith introduced a long string of reso¬ 
lutions, recommending eight hours as a legal 
da)?’s work, and pledging the meeting to A?ote 
for no man that ivas not in favor of an eiglit 
hour law. He said the time had come for 
the heav)? burdens of labor to be lifted from 
the working classes; that they now did all the 
Avork, got poor pay, and liad to live in humble 
abodes, on scant fare, and endure all the ills of 
poverty. They Avere ground doAvn by capital 
to the lowest depihs, and liad no time for the 
cultivation of their minds, and for social enjoy¬ 
ments. He hoped to see the day AA?hen the men 
who did the Avork should have the monej?, and 
the fine houses, and the fast horses, and enjoy 
life like human beings. He Avas in faA?or of 
paying the laborer as much for his eight hours 
as he now received for ten, and if that Avas not 
enough, he would go as far as the fartherest in 
relieving his Avants, and meeting his Avishes. 
The only true foundation for a State AA?as to 
glorify labor. 

Seth Twiggs said he should like the latter 
part of the gentleman’s speech better, if he 
Avould illustrate it in his life. If any body got 
one hour’s Avork out of Smith, it Avould be so 
much clear gain. “ There is as many as two 
Avays of glorifying labor. One is to make 
stump speeches to Avorking people, and the oth¬ 
er is to pitch in and Avork yourself” He 
thought a •man Avho held a plow, or chopped 
^Avood all day, honored labor enough sight better 
than a man Avho Avas everlastingly talking about 
Avork and doing nothing. He didn’t value the 
AvOrking-of the jaAvs near so much as some oth¬ 
er parts of the body. * . 

Uncle Jolham SparroAA?grass said he didn’t 
know as he understood this eight hour move¬ 
ment, but as fur as lie did, he didn’t thinli much 
^Of it. “It ain’t anything new. It was tried 
over on the Island more than forty j^ears ago. 
Theie was a set of fellows then tiying to get rid 
of Avoik, and they come nearer to saying Avhat 
they meant than folks did now. They wanted 


to divide up property equally all round, and 
said nothing about working for it. When I Avas 
a boy, folks wdio got ahead any, used to get up 
early in the morning and work as long as they 
could sec, and milk the cows in the dark. If 
they got liie chores done by nine o’clock and 
got ready for bed, they did pretty well. They 
hadn’t much time to feel abused and talk about 
their rights. The main pint was to get a living 
and get ahead m the Avorld. They may have 
carried work a leetle too far, but arter all, they 
Avere firts-rate people, and better neighbors I 
never expect to find in this Avorld.” It seemed 
to him that the question Avas Avhether folks 
should AVork and thrive, or try to get a living 
without AVork. For one, iie Avas in favor of 
work, and if he could find any thing to do that 
paid, he shouldn’t be particular about the hours. 

George Washington Tucker said he was glad 
there was somebody to consider poor folks. He 
had always Avorked hard and had nothing to 
show for it. He never owned a foot of land, 
and couldn’t expect to without some change of 
times. He Avanted more pay and less AVork, 
and he thought the eight hour plan Avas the best 
one that had ever been tried to relieve poor folks. 

Jake Frink said he Avas a good deal bothered 
about the question. “HeaA?en knows I’ve hard 
work enough to git along. I’ve been trying to 
pay for my farm this thirty years, and hain’t 
made it eout yit. And I’ve Avorked like a dog 
a good part of the time. But hOAV Avorking 
eight hours instead of tAvelve is gAvine to help 
me, I can’t exactly see. I rather guess there 
Avould be less corn in my Inn, and pork in my 
cellar in the fall, than there is now?. I have to 
hire some help in summei', and if a man quits 
in the middle of the arternoon, and leaves me 
to git up the hay and grain, I don’t see hoAv I’m 
gw?ine to be benefited. It looks considerable like 
a humbug. I bo’t some patent manure onc’t.” 

Dea. Little said he didn’t like the looks of this 
question. “ They tried the same thing in Sodom, 
and it didn’t work Avell. The land Avas rich 
and produced big crops, and they had nothing 
to do but look on and see ’em grow?. They come 
very near getting rid o’ work, and took to serv¬ 
ing the devil so that no decent man could live 
among them.” Work Avas a good thing for sin¬ 
ners, and he neA?er expected to live Avithout it. 
He thought if his friend Tucker Avould pull 
harder at the hoe handle, and not so much at 
the bottle, he would be able to OAvn land and a 
house, and to be quite comfortable. Idleness 
clothed a man in rags in Solomon’s time, and 
he didn’t expect to see a lazy man’s Avardrobe 
improve any in our day. “ If you w?ant any 
thing, w?ork for it, and if you Avork long and 
hard enough, you are pretty sure to get it.” 

Kev. Mr. Spooner said he w?as troubled about 
the moral aspects of this movement. It was 
nothing neiv that men tried to escape the curse 
of toil. Nothing has called forth more ingenui¬ 
ty, but the curse still.remains, and lie doubted 
if man would ever be able to repeal the law, 

‘ Six da 3 ?s shalt thou labor.’ Eight hours w?as 
not a day’s Avork under this law?J AvhateA?er the 
civil statute might make it. The average length 
of the day Avas about tAvelve hours. Men Avere 
able to work more than eight hours, and did 
generally, Avithout injury to health, and Avith 
much advantage to their fortunes. That Avas 
pretty good eA?idence that they ought to w?ork 
more. Some people, he supposed, Avorked too 
long and too hard, but there was a far larger 
number w?ho Avere ruined by idleness, and the 
•vices that greiv out of it. He thought the great 
Avant of the country noAV Avas moi'e labor. If 


this measure Avas made a practical thing, it 
Avould take one-fifth from all the labor in the 
country,.and that meant, Avhen w?e come to sift 
it doAvn, a deduction of one-fifth from every 
man’s income. It Avas labor that gave value to 
capital. Men Avho had money could not loan it 
unless its use could be made productive by la¬ 
bor. The country w?as not ready for any such 
reduction of production and of Income. The 
agitation of the question he thought Avas mis¬ 
chievous, and Avould only tend to embarrass the 
relations of capital and labor. 

Last Sunday, Mr. Spooner preached a Sermon 
from St. Paul: “ Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought, but Avrought Avith'labor and 
travail, night and day, that Ave might not be 
chargeable to any of you,” in which he laid out 
the eight hour laAV in its grave clothes. Paul 
was a gentleman and believed in paying his 
Avay, Avhich the eight hour folks don’t. If w?e 
are going to have any thing besides victuals and 
clothes, w?e’ve got to Avork more than eight 
hours for it. Quitting work the middle of the 
arternoon in haying time Avon’t go dow?n. 
Even Jake Frink can see the bearing of that 
nonsense. 

Hookertown, Conn., ) Yours to command, 

June 15 , iset. f Timothy Bxjnkbb, Ebq. 


Raise Your Own Wheat, 


With the best brands of family flour at $20, 
and a large importation of Avheat from Califor¬ 
nia, it becomes the farmers of the sea-board 
States to inquire if they cannot get their flour 
cheaper at home. We knoAV some fiirmers can 
do better than to raise their ow?n flour, even at 
the present high prices, but the great majority 
cannot. Wheat, at $2 a bushel even, Avould 
pay as Avell as anything else they raise, if they 
Avould only prepare the soil properly. On 
manj? of these farms Avheat has not been raised 
for the last 30 or 40 years, and the present OAvn- 
ers have come to regard it as an unprofitable 
crop. Yet these same farms formerly produced 
fine crops of Avheat, and this grain was a prime 
article for export in all the sea-board States. 
The soil and climate have not changed, and the 
winters, as meteorological records clearly shoAV, 
furnish about the same amount of cold and 
snoAV as they did a hundred years ago. With a 
suitable preparation of the soil, these old fields 
and meadoAVS w?ill produce this grain as Avell as 
they ever did. It is not true, as is too often sup¬ 
posed, that AA?e must have a new? soil to produce 
this crop to advantage. In England, there are 
farms that have grown Avheat for a thousand 
years, and the yield is as bountiful as ever. 
There they haA?e a regular rotation, and bounti¬ 
ful manuring, and get 40 bushels to the acre. 
There are some farmers at the East that keep 
up the good old custom of making their oaaui 
breadstuff’s, and thrive by it. We A?isited such a 
district at the east end of Long Island, w?here, 
as a rule, the farmers grovA? Avheat enough for 
the supply of their OAvn families, and the crop is 
found to be about as sure as anything they can 
raise. Their soil is not particular!)? rich, or bet¬ 
ter adapted to Avheat than other sections. Their 
only advantage is ready access to sea manures, 
especially fish guano and the refuse of the oil 
fiictories. But Avith any other good manure, 
Avheat may be raised to advantage. Tiy a sim¬ 
ple acre, and make yourself independent of the 
West for your flour. Do not sow upon poor 
exhausted meadoAv, and fail, and say it is impos¬ 
sible to groAV wheat. If 3 ?our soil is not already 
rich enough to produce 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre, manure Avith fine compost. Get the 
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best seed and prepare it with brine and lime, 
and sow early, and put it in with a cultivator 
two or three inches deep. Ui'ion soil, naturally 
or artificially, well drained, it will stand the 
winter and give you a good crop. There is 
great satisfaction in growing your own wheat. 
You get it in the best condition ; you can have 
it fresh ground, and not be troubled with sour, 
musty Hour, and poor bread. You can have it 
unbolted for Gndiam bread and biscuit, ami 
furnish the raw material for the enamel of your 
children’s teeth. The dentists may suffer for 
lack of custom, but 3 ’ou ‘‘ will put money in 
your purse” and health in your bones. 


Fatal Accidents from Mowing Machines. 

The great number of serious and fatal acci¬ 
dents which are reported every year ivs arising 
from carelessness in handling mowing ma¬ 
chines, or from drivers being thrown off from 
their seats in front of them, has led to much 
thought, both on the part of conscientious man¬ 
ufacturers and others, to prevent such occur¬ 
rences. Some iiKJwing machines are peculiarlj- 
liable to throw the driver off on going over 
rough ground, or when the cutter bar strikes a 
fixed obstacle. They should be avoided by pur¬ 
chasers. as one would any treacherous danger¬ 
ous thing. When accidents occur and are re¬ 
ported in the papers, the name of the machine 
should always be given. We should like to 
publish a list showing the number of each ma¬ 
chine in use, and number of accidents to those 
using them, coidd a fair one be made out. 

Some j'ears ago a ladj' of Burlington, N. .1., 
invented an arrangement for throwing the 
knives out of gear the instant the driver’s 
weight was taken from the seat. We never | 
knew of its being put to use. There have been j 
several other guards contrived, generally, how'- 
ever, not applicable to all machines. 

We have received a suggestion in a letter 
from -Mr. J. S Hammond, of Scarsdale, which 
we regard as eminently practical :iud sensible, 
and believe it will be the means of saving 
many lives and limbs. He writes: 

“As the mowing season is rapidly approach¬ 
ing, I desire to make known a simple device, 
which I have employed during two seasons, to 
prevent being thrown from my mowing ma¬ 
chine. It is well known that serious accidents 
have been thus produced. It is this: I take a 
strong leather strap, about 30 inches long, and, 
passing one end between the bars on the left 
side of the seat, (generally of open iron work,) 
buckle, so as to make a loop. Pul the left arm 
through this loop. Let the loop be long enough 
to allow free use of the arm iti driving, and at 
the same time to steady tljc body. The right 
arm must be free to work the machine. Should 
the machine strike any hidden obstacle, the 
strap will prevent the rider from being thrown 
to the right side, or forward, upon the knives, 
and will in most cases enable him to keep his 
Properly adjusted it will not inteifere with 
the management of the team or the machine. 

Animals as Weather Guages. 

“A. S. B.,” writes: “I have observed this 
spring that the robins and some one or two oth¬ 
er birds, (but especially the robins), seem to be 
building their nests higher than usual, and more 
on the outside of the trees, or further out on 
the limbs. The robin, as a general thing, builds 
its nest close to the trunk or main body of the 
tree and I have known them not to build more 


than 8 to 10 feet from the ground, and I may 
say generally they are not inclined to build 
much above the center of the tree, but this 
year the contrary seems to be their hubil. I 
have noticed this fact to one or two others, and 
to a Doctor to whom I have noticed it, told me 
he had observed some two or three robins build¬ 
ing higher and nearer the tops of the trees 
than he had ever noticed their doing before. 

I Avould ask, does it indicate a warm or cold 
summer, a wet or dry one, heavy or light winds ? 

I had thought, perhaps, it indicated a cloudy, 
cold, wet, summer. I would like others to 
make some observation of this in their part of 
the country, and see if it is so with them.” 

It is quite common to forecast the season 
from certain indications among animals, and 
many people, intelligent in other respects, have 
abiding faith in these signs. Thus, when par¬ 
tridges and quails have their feathers very low 
down on their legs, it is said to indicate a se¬ 
vere winter, and when muskrats build their 
nests very high, it will be a wet winter. These 
signs are very numerous, but being of a skepti¬ 
cal turn, we do not believe them. If our corre¬ 
spondent’s observation is correct, it might indi¬ 
cate that the cats in his neighborhood had been 
more active than usual, and the birds were 
anxious to get out of the Avay. It has always 
seemed to us that the robin was very loose in 
its notions of locating its nest, and studied small 
fruits rather than the Avealher. If a straAvberry 
bed Avere near, Ave have noticed that cock-robin 
and his bride pitched into the first red cedar, 
apple tree, or fence corner, at hand, Avhere there 
Avas a little screen from observation. If the 
cheriy trees Avere tall, they Avould not object to 
a tall berth in the jieighboriug spruce or maple. 
Men knoAv very little about the coming seasons, 
and birds and beasts still less. We shall be 
glad to receive anj' facts in regard to the loca¬ 
tion of birds’ nests this season—Avhether they 
sustain our theory or magnify bird forecast. 

-- ■ » * -- 

Large vs. Small Cotton Plantations. 

We have received from a gentleman in 
Georgia, a communication to prove that cotton 
cannot be groAvn profitably henceforth upon 
large plantations. The argument, condensed, is 
this; It cannot be done, first, because under the 
slave system, the planter’s chief profit Avas the 
increase of his slaves. This being gone, no 
money can be made Avith tree labor. Second, 
compulsor}’’ labor Avas more reliable than that of 
freedmen. Third, cotton Avas groAvn at a loss 
last year. Fourth, capital invested in tools, 
stock and machinery is too insecure to tempt 
large capitalists. Fifth, the freedmen Avill be a 
tax upon the i)roduction of cotton. They Avill 
be henceforth full consumers and only partial 
producers, instead of full producers and partial 
consumers. Sixth, the small farmer Avill have 
an advantage in laboring AA’ith his oaa’u hands, 
and in the more intelligent direction of the few 
hands under him. He corroborates his own at- 
gument by the detailed cost tiud profit ot AVork- 
ing tAvo cotton plantations in his vicinity, Avhich 
AA’c give in full: 

I’L.AJSTATIOX NO. 1, BAUNWELI. DISTKICT, S. C. 

Employing 18 laborers, cultivating 3”() acies, 
viz.; 180 in corn, 140 in cotton, the planter fur¬ 
nishing land, stock, implements, etc., etc., and 
furnishing each laborer Aviih shelter, loO ])ounds 
of bacon and 12 bushels of corn, and allowing 
the laborers one-third of the ])ruducc laised. 
This plantation overlooked by the proprietor. 


140 acres may yield .AO bales cotton, ivelglilu'-- oooib^ 
eacli, and may yield tlio planter iO cents per Ih' 

irecoi chari'es, miikinp:. fACOOOO 

180 acres In pin may yield 10 bushels per acielwortli ’ 

blades, wortli $1 per lOOtbs.’220 00 

1,500 bushels cotton seed, wortli 20 cents per bushel.. 300 00 

{’.ross yield.S7,.T20 00 

Deduct one-third, beliiK laborers' share.. . . ’2,110 00 

il 3<0 Oo 

Deduct 2,700n)s. bacon at 17 cents.S4S9 00 

Deduct 210 bushels corn at$l 6.A.! iiii 00 

Provisions furnished laborers. 815 00 

... , . 84,075 00 

Deduct for Interest and Insurance of 9 mules, 
costing 8150 each, equal to 81,350 at 20 per 

cent, per annum ...827o 

Deduct for wear of pin, gin house aud pear, 
screw. Implements, wagon, cart, etc., at 20 per 
ceut.ou 8t00.. no_ 410 00 

, . , 83,665 00 

Deduct planter’s share of corn, blades and cotton 
seed, which must be reserved as outfit tor ue.xt 
ytor. 1,547 00 

. 82,118 00 

Deduct rentof land, or interest on Its cost,estimated 
Its equal to one-sixth of what It will produce. 1,220 00 


Planter’s profits. 8393 00 

Being his return for his individual services, 
and Avith this sum lie must pay State and local 
taxe.s, purchase tlour, coft’ee, sugar, clothing, 
etc., and pay the doctor’s charges. 

I’LANTATIOX NO. 2, BUKKE COUNTY, OEOKGIA. 

Empbtying 15 laborers in number, regarded 
by lu’oprietor as equalling 10 good operatiA'es; 
cultivating 225 ticres, viz.: 100 in corn, 125 in 
cotton, and overlooked an agent. 

Cotton. 85,000 oo 

Corn. 1,250 00 

Blades. 250 00 

Cotton seed.•.. SOO 00 


Gross yield.86,800 00 

Deduct wages paid in luonev . .$960 00 

Do. juovlslons furnished laborere. 662 00 

Do. Interest on stock and Implements.. 43100 

Do salary and rations of agent. 491 00 

Do. outfit of corn, blades and cotton 

seed for next year.1,900 00 

Deduct rent of plantation, estimated at one- 
lllth of its production.1,360 00— 5,804 00 


Proprietor’s net profit. 8996 CO 


1. As to the first argument, it is Avbat the 
logicians called a non sequitur. Tlicre is so 
much difference between slave and free labor 
! that it is quite difficult to reason from one to the 
other, especially in a community Avhcrc free 
labor has not j'ct liad a fair trial. 2. When 
this trial has fairly been made, Ave have no 
doubt that jilanters genei’ally Avill concede that 
free labor is both more reliable and more eco¬ 
nomical. At present the freedmen labor under 
tAvo very great disadvantages. The carelessness 
and idleness resulting from tlieir former slaving, 
and insecurity of payment. AV^hen the dollar is 
made certain, the Avork Avill be. The stimulus 
of the dollar is much more efi’eclive than that of 
the hish. Labor in the free Slates is mueli more 
secure, and more profitable, than it ever Avas in 
the South, and it is owing to this tact, mainly, 
that land is Avortli so much more in the North. 
Umler the Avorking of freedom a reliable class 
of laborers Avill be trained in the Soiilli. If the 
planter has the capital to pay his hands every 
Aveek, there Avill he little- trouble about the 
AVork. 3. Last year Avas exceptional, as all ad¬ 
mit, yet, Avitli all its disadvantages, nearly two 
millions of bales of cotton Avere raised. Had 
the season been favorable, the product Avould 
■ have been double, or fully up to the average of 
cotton production before the Avar.^ This is qulfe 
us luueli as could liave been expected. AVe 
think the results of last year, under the circum¬ 
stances, are encouraging, both to the huge and 
the small planter. AVe may fairly prophesy 
from it five millions of bales, as the annual crop 
Avitliiu three years. 4. The insecurity of capital 
invested does not arise from the use of free 
labor. On the contrary, it is made more secure 
by it, as the history of all free labor comiuuui- 
tics proves. The only hesitation that capitalists 
now have in investing in cotton jdantations, 
arises from the unsettled state of the country. 
There is a fear of mobs, of regulators, of social 
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ostracism, but none of free labor. These appre¬ 
hensions, we think, will soon be removed. 5. 
No doubt the freedmen will be much better 
consumers than they have been. As fast as they 
earn the means they will want land and cottages 
of their own, better furniture, clothing, and food, 
books and papers. This will be no tax on cot¬ 
ton growing, but by these they will be made 
more industrious and skillful laborers, and so 
will produce cotton at less cost per pound. 
Nothing pays so well as skilled labor. This kind 
of labor will manage the new tools that are soon 
to come into the cotton field, and diminish the 
cost of production at least one half. The freed¬ 
men will be better consumers, and for that reason 
better producers. 6. Small planters will, no 
doubt, greatly multiply in the South, but it will 
be for the want of capital rather than because 
large capital can not be made to pay. With 
capital enough one could get a better interest 
from fifty hands than from five. The pro¬ 
duction would be quite as large per hand, 
and the cost of overseeing much less. 

The tables of expense and profit, we think, 
are fairly open to criticism. When cotton is 30 
cents a pound the planter will receive more 
than 20 cents a pound nett. In these estimates 
no manure is included This should be used, so 
that the product will be at least one bale of cotton 
to the acre, and 30 bushels of corn. If he should 
apply, say, one ton of fish guano to the acre, cost¬ 
ing $35 delivered, and should get thereby one 
bale, instead of one-third of a bale, it would make 
a great diiference in the look of the balance sheet. 
The cost of cultivation would not be increased. 
A little extra would have to be allowed for 
picking, baling and transportation. Our pre¬ 
mium essays on cotton Avill show this fully. 


1. Impassable dams. Over these, fish-ways 
may be built with little waste of water. 

2. Pollution of water by lime, dyes, soap, 
sawdust, and other mill refuse. Much of all 
these should not be thrown at all into the water. 




rig. 1.— FISH-STAIKS AT LOWEX.L, MASS. 

Re-stocking our Fresh Waters with Fish. 

We are glad to learn that this good cause is 
making progress. There are not nearly as many 
fish in our rivers as formerly, and from many of 
them the salmon has entirely disappeared, and 
shad are not caught in sufficient numbers to pay 
for setting nets and se„ os. Commissioners have 
been appointed in five of the New England 
States, two from each State, to act jointly in 
this matter, to arrest destruction by improvident 
methods, and to provide for the re-stocking of 
the rivers. H. A. Bellows, of New Hampshire, 
IS Chairman, and Theodore Lyman, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, the Secretary of this Commission. 
Ihe causes of the destruction offish, as set forth 
by these gentlemen, are as follows, namely: 


jrjg. 2.—FOSTER’S EISH-WAY FOR SMAEL STREAMS 

As to the dirty water from wool or cloth wash¬ 
ing, it may be confined to one side of the river 
by a plank screen placed opposite the race-way. 

3. Destruction of young fish by mill-wheels, 
which may be avoided by a lattice placed across 
the mouth of the canal, or flume above the mill. 

4. Destructive modes of fishing, among which 
we may include gill-nets, weirs, very long seines, 
pots, set-hooks, fire-fishing, and fishing through 
the ice; all of which should be forbidden by laAV. 

5. Fishing too much, and at wrong seasons. 

For migratory fish, certain days in each Aveek 
should be “ closed,”—that is to say, no fishing 
should then be alloAved; and the taking of 
trout on their spaAvning beds should be rigor¬ 
ously interdicted. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire have al¬ 
ready passed laws for the opening of the Mer¬ 
rimack and the Connecticut to sea fish, and for 
the encouragement of the breeding of valuable 
fresh water fish. Fish-ways have been erected 
upon the Merrimack, and many thou¬ 
sand salmon eggs have been planted 
in its upper waters. We regard the 
impassable dams as the greatest hin- 
derance to the multiplication of the 
migratory fish. The rich manufactur¬ 
ing companies that profit by these 
dams should be compelled by law to 
provide fish-ways over them. The 
times Avhen the fish wish to use them 
are generally times of abundant water, 

80 that the interests of manufacturers 
would suffer little from loss of power. 

As to the second cause, much of the 
mill refuse is valuable as a fertilizer, 
and should not be run into the river, 
but into the compost heap. We ear¬ 
nestly commend this object to the favor 
of our readers. In many Avays the 
people may aid it, especially by de¬ 
manding suitable legislation to help it. 

We should like to, and now even hope, 
that we may see the day when fresh 
salmon will be the poor man’s dish again, instead 
of a luxury hard to get at a dollar a pound. 

Fish-ways, fish-stairs, Salmon-steps, etc., are 
names Avhich convey distinctly the object of 
the various structures, Avhich are erected for 
the purpose of alloAving fish to pass over dams 
to spawn. Figure 1 represents the fish-stairs 
at Lowell, on the Merrimack, in Massachusetts 
They consist of nine tanks, in Avhich the Avatei 
stands one foot deep, and through Avhich it flows 
falling from each, one foot into the one below 
The tanks are of heavy plank, bolted together_ 
and placed upon substantial masonry. An open¬ 
ing in the flush-boards of the dam permits a suit¬ 
able stream of Avater to pass down the stairs, to 
afford the fish an easy passage to their breeding 
grounds. Figure 2 shows “ Foster’s ” fish-way, 


which is better adapted (so say the Com¬ 
missioners), to small streams, as it uses little 
water. On a basis of masonry, a straight, slop¬ 
ing flume conducts the water, from the flood¬ 
gate on the dam, to the still water below. The 
Avater, in its course through 
this flume, or trough, is 
interrupted by a series of 
“ cross bulk-heads,” ex¬ 
tending alternately from 
one side and the other, 
nearly across. They have 
an upAvard slant, and thus, 
repeatedly, check the floAv 
of the Avater, dam it back, 
and make a series of still 
pools, with a constant floAV 
of deep water between 


them. Both these stairs are known to be suf- 
flcient for the passage of Salmon and Ale-wives, 
but Foster’s, it appears, have not been thorough¬ 
ly tested for shad, which are the most fastidious, 

- I —► — — — 

Using Three Horses Abreast. J 

People, who have tested it, agree very well 
that it is a fact, that three horses Avorking 
abreast, aaoII pull, if well harnessed or “ yoked,” 
much more than if drawing in any other Avay. 
The usual method of arranging the Avhiffle-trees 
and “eveners,” is that shoAvn in fig. 1, and 
when the team is used for hauling logs, or any 
similar work, it is very well. When used to 
draw a cart, the center horse works in shafts, 
while the horse on each side is attached to an 
independent Avhiffie-tree, hooked upon an out¬ 
rigger, with a chain running back to the end of 
the axle outside the Avheel, In backing or turn¬ 
ing, there is a great advantage in this arrange¬ 
ment, for one or both of the side horses may be 
taken around and made 
to pull back, thus turn¬ 
ing or backing easily, 
except in very cramped 1- 

places. The side horses are guided by a short 
rein, fastened to the hames-ring of the horse 
in the shafts. See figure 2. 

In ploAving, the advantage of three horses is, 
perhaps, more apparent than at any other work. 
Experienced ploAvmen are strenuous advocates 
of this practice, but agree that much depends 
upon the correct proportions of the Avhiffie-trees 
and eveners, and upon the length of the traces. 

This system of Avhiffle-trees is shown in fig, 3. 
If the three horses are of about similar weight, 
and of medium size, the Avhiffle-trees may be 24 



Fig. 2.—THREE HORSES ABREAST BEFORE A CAHT. 

inches long, the simple evener 30 inches, and 
the irregular one 45 inches—that is, measuring 
between the draft-points. This Avill bring the 
horses Amry close, too close, if they are not 
driven Avith long traces; but it Avill alloAV them 
to draAV very directly, and it is the only way, 
Ave know, in which the off horse can be made 
to walk in the furrow. If the nigh horse is a 
strong one, and may be made to do a little more 
than his fair share of the Avork, this will make 
it bette: all around, for the pair can be worked 
on a longer evener, and the irregular evener 
may be hitched to the plow, so as to favor the 
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pair, and bring the off liorse into the furrow. (*1, 

is the furrow; Ji, the land; (7, the ftirrow-slice.) 

In arranging eveners for a horse at one side 
to pull against two, evenly, as in fig. 3, the 
draft-band, or clevis, should be placed exactly 
one-third the distance between the draft-point, 
at which the two horses draw, and that at 


which the single horse is attached; and W’hen, 
as in fig. 1, the middle horse pulls against two, 
the same arrangement should be observed with 
reference to the two unequal eveners. 


Left-hand Plows. 


How true it is, that the mingling of men of 
different habits and different notions is produc¬ 
tive of gootl to all concerned, provided always 
we choose the good and eschew the evil. This 
is one great value of such a journal as ours. It 
touches many people, and stirs them up to 
cast in their ideas into the common stock. It 
is a sort of mill, where ideas are taken in, win¬ 
nowed, screened, ground, bolted, and thrown 
out upon the market in the best shape the mil¬ 
lers can put them. 

We confess, we never have been able to see 
any real advantage in left-hand plows, and re¬ 
garded their use as simply a habit, until a recent 
letter from an Indiana subscriber, Mr. Delos 
Wootl, throws light on the subject. In New 
England and the Middle States, so far as we 
know, the term “ leader ” is applied to the front 
horse, in what we have heard called a “ three- 
cattle team,” that is, either a pair of oxen or 
horses, with one horse before them. So, some¬ 
times since, when a western correspondent ad¬ 
vocated left-hand plows, because the leader 
could go in the furrow, we dissented, saying, 
that in no case should the leader walk in the 


furrow. Mr. Wood shows us that the western 
plowman, who drives with one line, calls the 
nigh horse, (to which the rein is of course at¬ 
tached,) the “leader.” The advantage of driving 
with one line is great. We think this is de¬ 
monstrated by the discussions on driving horses 
to plow, which lately appeared in our columns. 
If then the nigh horse can be driven in the fur¬ 
row, great additional accuracy is secured. 

To illustrate this, we figure a bird’s-eye view 
of a pair of horses plowing with a left-hand 
plow, driven by one line attached to the nigh 
horse; he, walking in the furrow, and the off 
horse being guided by a “jocky stick” from 
the hames-ring of the other, and by a short 
rein between the heads. 


WMther and How to Emigrate. 

We have frequent inquiries as to the location 
of cheap lands, and the best place for an emi¬ 
grant to go to. This depends so much upon the 
character of the man and his circumstances, 
that no one rule can be given that will meet the 
wants of all. The old style 
of emigration was for every 
man tO look out for him¬ 
self. He thought eveiy- 
thing depended upon cheap 
land, and he pitched his 
tent or log cabin in the wil¬ 
derness, without much ref¬ 
erence to neighbors or sur¬ 
roundings. lie left behind 
him tho comforts of civil¬ 
ized life, church, school, 
mills, roads, bridges, laws, 
and with his wife and chil¬ 
dren, lived alone in the clearings for years. 
This led of necessity to much hardship, and 
often to prolonged suffering and death. 

In modern times, we emigrate into new re¬ 
gions in large companies, and if a man is under 
the necessity of going alone, he goes into a 
place where much of the pioneer work has 
already been done, and he will find some of 
the comforts of civilized life. As a rule, it is 
much better for one who wants to emigrate to 
join some good company, and cast in his lot 
with them. This gives, at once, the very great 
advantage of cheap lands without the loss of 
the privileges of civilized life. It provides at 
once for the division of labor, and necessitates 
no violent change of business or of habits. A 
company should always be organized with ref¬ 
erence to the wants of their future location. 
The trades and the professions should be rep¬ 
resented, with a large proportion who draw 
their support directly from the soil. If the em¬ 
igrant and his family are people of social cul¬ 
tivation and refinement, they will find cheap 
lands a iK)or compensation for the loss of the 
comforts of their old homes. “ Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” We want church and 
school privileges, and good neighbors, quite as 
much as food and clothing. There is some¬ 
thing more than acute suffering in the loss of 
these things. There is mental and moral dete¬ 
rioration. There is no doubt that emigration 
upon tho old plan tends to barbarism. Chil¬ 
dren grow up healthy and 
vigorous it may be, but with 
uncultivated minds and 
hearts, ignorant, boorish, 
and often vicious. The 
single emigrant, or a few 
families going together, we 
think, will do better in the 
' older and more densely set¬ 
tled States, than to push out into the wilderness. 

There are still wild lauds in many of these 
States, and cheap lands in them all, waiting for 
willing hands to till them. They have been 
cleared and have some improvements upon 
them, cheap houses and barns, that will answer 
until better can be built. These improvements 
can generally be purchased for much less than 
they have cost, because the owners, for various 
reasons, want to sell and go further. It is an 
expensive process to clear heavily timbered 
land, and still more expensive to settle upon the 
prairie and buy all your fuel and building ma¬ 
terial. In the Northern States, church and 
school privileges will be found within reach of 
cheap lands, by which we mean those that sell 


for twenty dollars and less. At Columbus, Ohio, 
they have a fashion of reporting the destination 
of emigrants who are going west. Of a recent 
company of 610, 163 were for Ohio, 160 for 
Incl., 131 for Mo., 87 for Ill., 39 for Ky., 21 for 
Wis., and 9 for Iowa. In all these States 
there are good openings for emigration. 

The prospects for Emigration to the Southern 
States are rapidly improving. The indications 
now are that civil government will soon be in 
a settled condition, and the people there will 
give a cordial welcome to immigrants from all 
lands. For men accustomed to the varied hus¬ 
bandry of the Northern States, we think the 
prospects in Virginia are exceedingly inviting. 
For those who are accustomed to market gar¬ 
dening, the region around Norfolk, and tho 
mouths of the James and York Rivers, presents 
strong attractions. It is within twenty four 
hours of New York, and “garden truck” and 
fruits can be put into Washington Market, in 
about as good condition as if raised in Jersey, 
or on Long Island; the season is two or three 
weeks earlier, and the prices more than double. 


New Mole, Rat, or (Gopher Trap. 

A subscriber sends us by mail, an ingenious 
contrivance, which we figure, not so much as a 
sure mole trap, for we have some doubts of its 
efficacy, yet, on general principles, as a good 
trap. Moles are much more suspicious than 
other quadrupedal 
vermin, and would 
be quite likely to 
turn their galleries 
around such an ob-* 
ject. We have no 
doubt rats, gophers, 
squirrels, and other 
small animals would 
enter it readily. The 
construction is evi¬ 
dent from the cut. A 
stick is formed or 
made hollow, having 
Fig. 1.—TRAP. a uniform bore, of a 
size to accommodate the animal. (Half a 
2-inch drain pipe would do well). The ends 
are squared, and a groove is cut close to 
each end. On the side which is to be upper¬ 
most, three small holes are bored, one at each 
end, entering the grooves, and one in the mid¬ 
dle. Beneath the middle one a piece is cut out 
of the tube as shown in fig. 1. T^he trap is set 
by placing in each groove a noose of cord or 
wire, passing through the holes in the top, and 
connected by a cord in,which a fast loop, (a com¬ 
mon bowline,) is tied. To this loop a spring 
pole is attached by a cord, which, being contin¬ 
ued down, enters the 
hole in the middle of 
the trap, and is there se¬ 
cured by a tapering 
plug set in from below. 

Tills arrangement is 
clearly seen in section in 
fig. 2. The plug must 
be of such size and so inserted that while it will 
considerably obstruct the bore, and will hold the 
cord firmly, it will be loosened with the least 
touch. The size of the trap must be calculated, 
so that an animal touching the plug will stand 
with its hinder parts beyond the noose, at one 
end or the other. The loosening of the plug 
will spring the pole and draw the nooses— 
while the trap may be jerked out of or off the 
ground, provided it is not fastened down. 



Fig. 3. —PLOW DRAWX BY TITREE HORSES ABREAST. 



LEFT-HAND PLOW—NIGH HORSE IN THE FURROW. 






Fig. 2. 
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Turnips—Their Place on the Farm. 

The amount of turnips -which may be raised 
upon an acre of good land is very great, yet 
other crops may produce more nutriment, for 
a very largo proportion of the root is water. 
Nevertheless, were the question to be, ITow 
may the greatest quantity of foorl be produced 
upon an acre after the first of July? we should 
liardly hesitate in saying, by sowing common 
turnips in drills, 14 to 20 inches apart, accord¬ 
ing to the soil. Turnips are always good to 
have, but their quick growth and our ability to 
sow them as a second crop—after taking off 
potatoes, grain, onions, or corn, (being sowed 
at the last hoeing,) etc.,—make them an inval¬ 
uable aid to the farmer in supplying deficiencies 
in either grain, hay, I’oots, or anj^ kind of forage. 
Superphosphate of lime is required as a specific 
for turnips, and on any tolerably good soil, 500 
pounds will almost insure a fine crop. Lime, 
ashes, plaster, guano, bone dust, are-each excel¬ 
lent in moderate quantities, harrowed in before 
sowing, or scattered broadcast, when the crop 
is hoed. On sward land it is best to turn under 
some fresh manure to insure fermentation and 
quicker rotting of the sod. Turnips may be 
sown at anytime in Juljq and should be thinned 
to, at least, 6 inches apart. There are no better 
varieties than the Cow-horn, and Purple-top 
Strap-Leaf—the former long, the latter flat. 
Broadcast sowing gives poor results compared 
with drilling in the seed with a machine. 

Walks and Talks on the Farm.— No. 43. 

Farmers in this section are wuaking up on the 
subject of underdraining. The Rochester Brick 
and Tile Co. have sold every tile they had— 
culls and all. I wanted a load the other dajq 
but not a tile was to be had. The fact is an 
encouraging one. Underdraining is the first 
step in improved farming, and the farmer who 
makes one drain is pretty sure to keep on till 
the w'hole farm is drained. And this is not all. 
Other improvements are sure to follow. He can, 
and will, plow earlier. The crops wull be sown 
in good season. He will feel encouraged, and 
this in itself is a great point gained. The pros¬ 
pect of a good crop leads to renewed efforts. 
Weeds will be killed before they obtain full 
possession of the ground. The cultivator will 
be kept moving. The effect is soon seen on the 
crops, and (heir luxuriant growth cheers the 
farmer, and he will put forth an energy that 
will surprise none more than himself. 

Some years ago we used to have what was 
then called “a lightning express” train from 
Albany to Buffalo. It made few stops and ran 
at great speed. Everything gave way to it. 
The engineer and conductor had a pride in 
making good time, and generally succeeded. 
But one day, when Henry Ward Beecher hap¬ 
pened to be on board, something gave way 
about the engine, which delayed them half an 
hour. They lost the right of way, and he des¬ 
cribes the changed aspect of passengers and 
officials in his own inimitable style: The engine 
was the same embodiment of energy and power. 
But instead of the proud and noble steed that 
commanded the admiration of all its fellows, 
whose coming was looked for with interest, and 
to whom all other trains respectfully stood 
aside, it moved on in an uncertain, sneaking 
sort of way, waiting at this station for a dirty 
cattle train, and at the next for a slow string of 
dingy coal cars. It was capable of great things, 
but had lost the right of way, and fell behind 


later and later. The few minutes lost became 
hours. It was no use grumbling. The other 
trains were not to blame ; they were on time. The 
trouble arose from the lost half hour. No effort 
could make up for this. It is just so in farming. 

This spring I proposed sowing forty acres of 
barley and oats. The first half of April was de¬ 
lightful weather, and we got about a dozen acres 
of land in good order, and drilled in the barley 
on the 18th of April. I had eight acres more that 
were plowed last fall, that I thought of getting in 
Avithout again plowing. But there were some 
potato heaps on the land Avhich had been cov¬ 
ered with manure. This Ave spread on the land, 
and Ave found that neither the gang-plow nor 
the cultivator Avould make a good job of it, and 
Ave Avere obliged to ploAA^ This Avas on the 20th 
of April. But for this, Ave could have got in the 
barley, as the Aveather was splendid. On the 
22d of April it snoiced. The next day it rained, 
and the next. We managed to plow on sod for 
potatoes, but could not Avork the barley land. 
On the 28th of April Ave had ice half an inch 
thick. May came in Avith a severe rain storm, 
and it Avas only by Avatching our opportunities 
that Ave -were able to get in the barley this Aveek. 
After that it was rain, rain, rain ! We were off 
the track. Had the land been all drained, and 
had Ave plowed more last fall, the barley and oats 
could have been put in during the fine Aveather 
in April. But Ave missed the opportunity, and 
no after efforts were of any avail. We had lost 
the right of Avay. The rains Avere not so bad. 
Had the barley been in, and the land drained, 
they Avould have done more good than harm. 
As it was, Ave had to give up all idea of soAving 
barley and finally of sowing oats. There Avas 
nothing for it but to plant the land with 
corn. Part of the field was soavu and seeded 
down, and it is a serious inconvenience to plant 
corn on the other part, and not to be able to 
seed it doAvn. It gives me more work than I 
had calculated for this year, and next year part 
of the land wull be in grass and the other part 
in crops. And all this for want of a little un¬ 
derdraining. It is no use to •complain about 
the weather. Better anticipate such seasons and 
be prepared for them. 

But farmers are improving. There can be no 
doubt about it. They are underdraining more, 
and working their land better. At present 
prices, farm products will pay for good culture, 
and the prospects are favorable. I feel quite 
encouraged, and expect to see agriculture com¬ 
mand the intelligence and capital Avhich its im¬ 
portance demands. 

The Doctor says he was talking, the other 
day, Avith one of the oldest and most experienced 
millers in Western New York, and he remarked 
that it Avas “ surprising how the quality of our 
Avheat Avas affected for the worse by the practice 
of manuring the land instead of ploAving in 
clover.” There may be some truth in this obser¬ 
vation, simply from the fact that the manure Ave 
use is not Avorthy of the name. It is composed 
principally of straAV and corn stalks, and Avhat 
little plant food it originally contained is half 
Avashed away before it gets back to the land. 
But the idea that rich, carefully preserved ma¬ 
nure will not produce wheat of as good quality 
as green cloAmr ploAved under, is contrary to 
sound theory and practical experience. The 
truth is, that too many fiirmers neither manure 
their land nor ploAV in clover, and of course 
there is a great falling off in the quantity and 
quality of the Avheat. To make clover into hay 
and sell it, is one of the sui’est methods of im¬ 


poverishing the farm. It is a good deal Avorse 
even than selling timothy hay or straw. It is 
almost as bad as raising turnips and selling 
them. Whether it is better to ploAV under clo¬ 
ver or to make it into hay and return the ma¬ 
nure, depends on circumstances. .PloAving it 
under is the quickest method of enriching the 
land. But consuming it on the land by sheep, 
or making it into hay and returning the manure, 
accomplishes the same object in the end, and you 
get the value of the food in addition. There is a 
little loss, but not enough to affect the question. 

I got a letter to-day from a subscriber of the 
Agriculturist, asking w’hether I still used True’s 
Potato Planter, and whether I would advise him 
to get one to plant three acres. The Planter 
does the work as Avell as can reasonably be ex¬ 
pected. Last year I planted three acres Avith it, 
and the remainder of the field by hand, and, if 
anything, that planted by the machine Avas the 
better crop, owing to the sets being larger. The 
machine cuts the potatoes, drops them and coa"- 
ers them, all at one operation, and it wull plant 
five or six acres in a day. The objection to it 
is that you require round potatoes, and they 
should be all of the same size. When you have 
a good many potatoes to plant, and it is difficult 
to get extra hands, the Planter Avill prove Amry 
useful. I have just finished planting twenty 
acres of potatoes, but did not use the machine, 
not because it does not Avork Avell, but because 
I Avanted to use smaller potatoes than it is safe 
to cut Avith the machine. Larger sized potatoes 
are doubtless better for seed, but I had a quan¬ 
tity of potatoes that were rather too small to sell 
well, and concluded to plant them. I think it 
better to plant good sized potatoes, but I Avas 
offered a dollar a bushel for all the marketable 
potatoes, and concluded to risk small seed. For 
a year or tAVO at least, the yield of potatoes de¬ 
pends a good deal more on the richness of the 
soil, and on good culture, than on the size of 
the seed. Another reason Avhy l did not use the 
Planter, was that it drops the seed in drills, and 
Amu can only cultivate one Avaj^ I think this 
not a serious objection, but it is easier to dig the 
potatoes Avhen in hills than wdien in drills. And 
the great labor of the potato crop is in digging. 
A really good potato digger is much needed. I 
dug several acres Avith one last fall, but it did 
not work at all satisfiictorily, and I have seen 
none that do. As a general rule, where you 
have only a few acres to plant, either of corn or 
potatoes, it is hardly wmrth while attempting 
to do it by machinery. 

The best thing I have tried for sore shoulders 
in horses is crude petroleum. It seems to have 
great healing properties. I had been using it 
for paint, merely rubbing it on the wmod Avith a 
rag, and was astonished Iioav soon a sore, that 
happened to be on my hand, got wmll. Since 
then I have used it for sores of all kinds on ani¬ 
mals, and am satisfied that it is excellent. I rub 
it, not merely on the sore itself, but for some 
distance round it. It has a slight exciting action 
on the skin for a few minutes, and, when rubbed 
on the parts near the sore, probably has a ten¬ 
dency to scatter the inflammation. 

Petroleum, just noAV, is one of my hobbies. 
Dr. Eddy took out a patent for its use as a 
paint for preserving wood, and gave me a “ farm 
right.” If he wmuld be equally generous Avith 
other farmers, I Avould advise every one of them 
to buy a barrel of petroleum at once, and use it 
freely. That it Avill preserve Avood I have no 
doubt, although, of course, I have not used it 
long enough to ascertain the fact. It is just the 
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thing for painting wagons, and all kinds of farm 
implements and tools. On my farm it is partic¬ 
ularly needed, for I find it ne.vt to impossible to 
get things put under cover, and the exposure to 
min and wind, and sun, cracks the wood and 
opens th(‘ pctres. Petroleum is better than or- 
ilinary jiaint, because it will penetrate deeper 
into these pore.s, and it seems to close them up, 
and makes the wood look firmer. 

NVe are digging a ditch through the swamp. 

I tluuight it would lie a slow, tedious job, and 
dreaded to commence, but it is not Imlf the work 
I expected. This loose, mucky soil can be 
thrown out with little labor. I do not propose 
to finish thexlitch at once. We cut down the 
brush and clear away the old logs, roots, &c., 
for a space of eight or ten feet, where the ditch 
is to be, and with potato hooks and spades make 
a course for the water, and then in dry weather 
we can make the ditch deeper. There are 
thousands of acres of such land, that could be 
easily drained, if the work was once commenced. 

If I had any inventive talent, I would try and 
get up an implement for preparing heavy land 
for com. It is now a diftlcult matter to get the 
“clay spots” sufllcienlly mellow for planting. 
Had we an implement something like Crosskill’s 
Clod Cruslur, that would take two rows at a 
time, and crush the clods to pomler for a space 
of eight or nine inches, where the corn was to 
be planted, it would be just the thing. It would 
consist of two narrow rollers, with iron teeth, 
three or four inches long, like sheep’s claws. 
Being so narrow, and sufficiently heavy, it 
would cut into the hardest ground, and crush 
the clotls. The rollers, of course, should be set 
the same distance apart, as the corn is to be 
planted ; and in order to keep the rows straight, 

I would go twice in a row, as it would then do 
its own marking, and could be guided so as to 
crush a space of sixteen or eighteen inches. It 
w'ould give a mellow soil to plant in, and the 
first, and perhaps the second, cultivating should 
be done with side blades, or shares, set so as to 
draw away the soil from the plants, so that 
there would be no danger of smothering them 
with the clods. After two or three cultivat- 
ings, the tramping of the horse, and the action 
of the center teeth, would break the clods be¬ 
tween the rows. I feel confident that the thing 
could be done. Of course, if we had plenty of 
time, and the right kind of weather, it would be 
better to work over the whole land, and make 
it mellow, before planting. But as this is not 
often the case on such soils, an implement of 
this kind would be useful. It would get over 
six or eight acres in a day, and leave a foot or 
more of fine soil, in which we -could plant at 
once. With our present implements it takes 
nearly as long to harrow, and roll, and prepaie 
such land for corn, as it does to plow it. And 
then, by the time you have it all harrowed and 
marked both ways, we not unfrequently have a 
heavy rain, and the land has to be gone over 
again ! Anything that will enable us to get the 
crops in rapidly, is an especial advantage in our 
short seasons. Once get the corn planted in a 
nice hill of mellow soil, and there is no difficulty 
in afterwards making the intervening space 
loose and fine, by the use of the cultivator. I 
was going to say that one cultivating in hot 
weather, is worth a dozen harrowings when the 
ground is cold and Avet in the spring. But this 
is hardly true. One cultivating does compara¬ 
tively little good; w-e need half a dozen. If 
you were making superphosphate from bones, 
and should smash up the bones with a hammer 


into pieces an inch or so in diameter, you Avould 
do comparatively little good ; because the acid 
could not ” dissolve” them. But repeat the pro¬ 
cess long enough to make the bones into a fine 
lH)wder, and you could then readily convert 
them into a good superphosphate. It is so with 
cultivating once or twice. It is better than 
nothing, but as the object of cultivating is to 
make the soil fine and mellow, anything which 
stops short of this is as unwise as it is to give a 
fatting pig only food enough to keep him alive. 
In tightening a bolt, the last turn of the nut is far 
more effectual than the first, and it is precisely 
the same in killing weeds and cultivating land. 
Unless you accomplish the object, you lose near¬ 
ly all the benefit of your labor. 


The Value of the Corn Husk. 


A NEW INDUSTUY. 

Everybody is familiar with husk mats, and 
it is well known that excellent mattrasses can 
be made from tliis article, but a very small pro¬ 
portion of the crop is saved for these purposes. 
It is not generally knoAvn that the husk is applied 
in foreign countries to many other important 
uses. Some Avriters even assert that the A’alue 
of the husk crop, if utilized, would be nearly 
equal that of the oat and barley crops of the 
country combined. We have seen most excel¬ 
lent husk letter paper, and it is said better paper 
can be made from it than from either linen or 
cotton rags; and, because it has great hardness 
and firmness, exceeding that of the best hand 
made English draAving papers, that it is es¬ 
pecially adapted for pencil-draAving, Avater- 
colors, and short-hand Avriting, for Avhich latter 
purpose it is extensiA-ely used. Its durabilitj', it 
is claimed, renders it peculiarly valuable for 
documents, records, bank notes, bonds, etc. 

Corn husks contain a long, straight, strong, 
flax-like fabric, Avhich can be spun, like flax, 
into a thread, and the thread, like linen thread, 
AA'oven into cloth of great tenacity and strength, 
Avhich excels all the coarse materials in common 
use, in resisting decomposition. This Avill fur¬ 
nish an excellent substitute for coarse flax and 
hemp cloths, jute and gunny cloths, and bagging. 

Again, in the course of extracting tlie corn 
fibre, long fibres are found at the bottom of the 
boiler in a spongy condition, filled Avith a gluti¬ 
nous substance, which, on closer examination, 
proves to be a nutritious dough. This may be 
dried and baked, and furnishes a good, Avhole- 
some, SAveet bread, especially when mixed Avilh 
Avheat flour. It possesses the peculiarity, tliat it 
keeps perfectly SAveet for months, although ex¬ 
posed to the air. It Avill not mould, and excels 
almost all knoAvn vegetable substances in its re¬ 
sistance to decomposition. Mixed Avith Avheat 
flour, it would probably make a very good ma¬ 
terial for ship bread and crackers. Cattle 
eat it A'oraciously. Of this farinaceous sub¬ 
stance there are 15 pounds in a hundred pounds 
of husks; of the long fibre, suitable for spin¬ 
ning, a hundred pounds ot husks furnishes 25 
pounds, while, at the same time, 20 pounds of 
paper is afforded from tlie 100 pounds of raAV 
material—the entire valuable products being 60 
per cent, of the Aveight of husks. 

These interesting manufactures are chiefly 
conducted under the patronage of the Austrian 
government, and it is stated that the knapsacks 
for the Imperial army, Avagon tops, floor cloths, 
fire buckets, and paper of all varieties, fronr the 
coarsest Avrapping to the finest bank note paper 
used by the government, are manufactured at 
the Imperial mills. Beside these, there aie tAVo 


private mills in operation near Vienna, conduct¬ 
ed on an extensive scale, the OAvners of which, 
it is said, became independently rich in the tAvo 
first years of their Avorkings, their mills being 
several times e.xtended and kept running night 
and day to fill all their different orders. 

The importance of saving the husks Avill be 
fully appreciated, Avhen it is remembered that 
they are simply incidental to the production of 
a most important cereal, everywhere cultivat¬ 
ed, and that they cost nothing beyond the care 
attending their collection and preservation. 

The chief reason of the inattention hitherto 
bestoAved by capitalists on this article is tracea¬ 
ble mainly to the difficulty of procuring a suffi¬ 
cient supply of husks. We are satisfied that 
the demand Avill abundantly Avarrant farmers in 
saving and storing all the husks they can. They 
are easily baled and marketed, like baled hay, 
and Avill bring a-good price for mattrasses alone. 

Our friends, Avho contemplate starting the 
husk manufacture in this country, must not, 
hoAvever, Avait for the farmers to accumulate 
husks, but appoint responsible agents Avho will 
contract for the material at the farms. Farm¬ 
ers are beginning to appreciate their value as 
fodder, and probably Avill not be disposed to 
sell them for less than the price of hay. 


Buckwheat. —This crop occupies a position 
in our farming Avhich it Avould be very difficult 
to supply. Common millet is in some respects 
very much like it, especially as it may be sown 
in July, and a crop of hay or grain harvested, 
and as it also does well upon sandy soils. Buck- 
Avheat is a plant Avhich makes the most of few 
privileges—a sort of self-made crop. If it has 
to struggle moderately, it does Avell. But if it 
has all its needs supplied, and especially if on 
freshly manured land, it is very likely to fail. 
It does not bear fermenting manure Avell at all, 
as it runs to tops and the seed blasts. It afford.s 
one of the most valuable green manure crops to 
be used on light leachy lands, for Avith 100 to 
150 pounds of good guano, or 3 to 5 CAVt. of 
bonedust, a heavy crop of manure may be pro¬ 
duced on almost any soil. When sowed for the 
grain, it is not advisable to soav too early, as the 
firs flowers are apt to blight in hot, dry weather. 
In cool Aveather, reasonably moist, the grain 
fills best, but frost is fatal. It is usual, in order 
to avoid extremes, to soav from the 5th to the 
25th of .Inly, according to latitude. The last of 
the month being preferred, where frosts hold off 
Avell. It is soAvn on sod Avithout manure, at the 
rate of a bushel to a bushel and-a-half to the 
acre. It is best to prepare the land well by plow¬ 
ing some AA’ceks beforehand, and harroAA’ing to 
ge° a uniform surface. We have no idea hoAV 
long the plant will continue to groAV and blos- 
soin, if frosts hold off. It is customary to cut, 
and cure in small isolated gaA’^els, as soon as the 
first seeds are ripe, before they will shell out in 
handling. The straAV is as good sheep fodder 
as need be, and the grain nutritious and fattening. 


ns .Teavel in Toads.— Shakespeare and 
ir poets locate this “precious jewel in his 
1 ” but they cultivated the floAvers of poesj'', 
Avere poor observers in the garden. Watch- 
these ugly animals among the squash and 
unber vines, we shall discover the jewel in 
stomach, in the shape of a healthy appetite 
bugs and worms. The quantity they Avill 
uir is enormous. “ Their big bellies Avith 
black bug lined,” proclaim their virtues, 
ds are among our best friends, and they 
lid have the full freedom of the garden.^ 
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Fig. 1.—ADULT SHAD—3^ NATURAL SIZE.—DRAWN FROM LIFE 


Shad and Ale-wives. 


These fish appear simultaneously in spring 
and early summer along our coast, and are the 
object of very extensive fisheries. The capital 
employed in the Delaware Eiver and Bay, New 
York Bay and the adjoining Newark and Rari¬ 
tan Bays, in the Hudson and Connecticut Rivers, 
aside from that invested in Rhode Island, Mas¬ 



sachusetts and New Hampshire, is estimated to 
amount to not less than $5,000,000. 

The Shad {Alausa prmtdbilis) is at present 
our most important river fish, for, though great 
numbers are taken in salt water, they are seek¬ 
ing the mouths of the rivers, which they enter 
and ascend as far as they can, or until they find, 
far above tide-water, in the smaller streams, 
suitable breeding places. When they enter the 
rivers they are very fat, and the females full of 
spawn. After laying their eggs, which is chief¬ 
ly accomplished during the month of June, 
they return toward^ coast, emaciated and 


and more distinctly for several hours. In stale 
fish a striped appearance is noted. The size of the 
shad renders it unlikely for any one at all fa¬ 
miliar with it to mistake an adult one, its con¬ 
geners being all smaller. Shad vary considera¬ 
bly in size, weight, and appearance, so that 
those of different rivers are easily recognized by 
the fishermen and market men. The common 
size is 20 to 22 inches in length, and about 6 
inches in depth. The weight varies from 3 to 7 
pounds. Those of the Connecticut are broader 
backed than others, somewhat slimy, and, being 
heavier also, are regarded as superior to any 
others seeking the New York market. 

The two smaller cuts represent the young 
shad; fig. 2, the fry during the month of Au¬ 
gust; fig. 3, one ready to seek the sea. Our 
knowledge of this interesting fish, after it leaves 
our rivers, and before it returns, heavy with 
roe, is very limited. It is even uncertain how 
long a time is required for it to attain maturity, 
and it is believed by some that the shad spawns 
but once, rarely, if ever, returning a second time 
to our rivers. It is doubtful also whether these 
fish eat anything after leaving salt water, as the 
stomachs are found empty, or containing only 
food which they obtained in salt water—though 
said to rise for gay flies in fresh. The rapid 
decrease of shad within the past few years has 
finally aroused the attention of the legislatbrs 


the name, and the customers taking “ ale wives” 
with their mugs of beer or ale. They are 
caught with the shad, resemble them considera¬ 
bly, but are smaller, being only about 8 or 10 
inches long, and more brilliant and silvery. 


Raising Seedling Strawberries. 

BY SETH BOYDEN, NEWABK, K. J. 

[The writer of the following is a well known 
raiser of seedling strawberries; the Agricultur¬ 
ist, Boyden’s Mammoth, and others, are the 
results. He says that he is about “ retiring from 
the field,” and gives the manner in which he 
produced such remarkable seedlings. — Eds.] 

The strawberry plant is progressive, and with 
care and perseverance, will become a variety 
of fruit of much greater value than at present. 
The strawberry plant grows in almost every 
soil, but best in a moist, compact one. Much 
light stable or other manures put into the soil 
is an injury; plants set in such soil will make 
but few roots, and those that come in con¬ 
tact with the manure will soon turn black, 
while a plant set in compact soil will be vigor¬ 
ous, and have ten times the amount of roots. If 
the soil is in a low state of cultivation, it may be 
brought up by bone dust, liquid manure from 
the barn yard, poudrette, or well rotted manure, 
free from straw, well mixed in, and the soil finely 
pulverized and again pressed with a light roller. 

The young plants should be set as soon as 
they have roots enough to sustain them. After 
the ground has become firm, they may be heavi¬ 
ly top-dressed with coarse manure (though 
some varieties will not bear as much as others,) 
lightly applied near the plant, and profusely 
watered, (do not put the water on the plant, 
but on the manure a foot from it.) 

There are two classes of strawberry plants, 
the perfect and imperfect flowered. The imper¬ 
fect flower has no stamens, and requires the 
presence of a staminate blossom to complete 
its operations. The perfect flower has all 
the parts necessary for perfecting seed. 

In selecting plants for producing improred 
varieties, take one or two varieties of the per¬ 
fect flowered class, and also two or three of the 
imperfect flowered ones; these are to produce 
the seeds by crossing with the perfect flowers. 
Set them fifteen inches apart^ top-dress and 
water freely. At the commencement of freezing 
weather, protect them with straw, leaves or tan. 

It is desirable to gain a week or two in ripen¬ 
ing the berries by putting a cold bed frame and 
sash over the plants in March. When the 
berries are ripe, select the best from the impeiv 
feet flowered plants. These are more eccentric 
and more liable to produce extra varieties. 



Fig. 3.— SHAD SEEKINO 
Weak, falling an easy prey to carnivorous fish, 
and being entirely unfit for the table. “ Thin 
as a June shad” has passed into a proverb, al- 
ough the shad that are late in ascending, (and 
many enter the rivers as late as July,) are among 
the fattest and best of the season; 

^ engraving at the head of this article 

Hew SJ™ “ 

+ +• ^ tiery accurate repre- 

“wuSS' ThecoLisaerk-bWeh 

bellv growing silvery along the 

belly The irregular row of spots along the 

onrrcni? ^^’^^^sky spot behind the 

opercule, are very indistinct when the fish is 

just taken, but plainly visible when the scales 
are removed, and show through the scales more 


THE SEA, IN SEPTEMBER. 

of New England, and though repeated previous 
enactments have been made to foster and regu¬ 
late the Shad and Ale-wife fishery, it would 
seem that they have been to a considerable ex¬ 
tent inoperative, and it is to be hoped that more 
stringent laws, well carried out> will make 
these fish as abundant as formerly. The great 
necessity seems to be proper fish-stairs over 
dams, and we present in this number an article 
on them. The subject is quite as important to 
farmers as to any other class of our people, (ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, fishermen,) and should be pressed 
upon the consideration of their representatives. 

The Ale-wife {Alausa, tyranus) receives its 
curious name from the custom, prevalent in 
Em ope, of old women peddling smoked herring 
fiom ale house to ale house, the herring taking 
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The seed from the perfect flowered plant pro¬ 
duces progeny of nearly the same variety as 
the parent, but generally inferior in quality. 

The strawberry seed, like many other seeds, 
remains until the following spring before they 
germinate ] but, if artificial aid is applied, the 
strawbeny seed may be brought forward and 
produce- bearing plants for the next season. 
This of course saves a year in arriving at results. 

Put the berries in a cloth and rub them until 
they are disengaged from the fruit, then wash 
them out and put them in ten times the quanti¬ 
ty of fine dry washed sand, set them in a dry 
place a week, and stir them up a few times; now 
tie up the parcel in a cloth, and put it between 
two pieces of ice, change their position so they 
may freeze and thaw every day during a week 
or ten days. This has the effect of winter upon 
the seeds, and they are ready to germinate when 
brought into a genial temperature. Now keep 
them warm and wet for a week, and the seeds 
will be ready to plant. The bed must be pre¬ 
pared level, with a raised border, so that it can 
1 x 5 flooded with water half an inch deep every 
day until the young plants begin to appear. 
Make the bed smooth, with a slight degree of 
firmness; distribute the seed and sand evenly 
over the bed, then sift light sandy loam on it to 
the depth of one-fourth of an inch, and com¬ 
mence the watering. Shade the bed from the 
midday sun, as the strawberry plant is a cool 
Aveather plant, making most of its growth in 
spring and fall. The surface of the bed should 
never approach dryness. If everything has 
been carefully performed, the young plants will 
begin to appear in eight or ten days. The wa¬ 
tering may then be changed to sprinkling, like 


rain. When the 
plants are two or 
three inches high, 
and of sufficient size 
to determine which 
are the most thriv¬ 
ing, they may be re¬ 
moved with a ball 
of earth to the pre¬ 
pared rows, top- 
dressed and water¬ 
ed. Allow each plant 
to make one or two 
runner plants. Tliis 
Avill exhibit the char¬ 
acter of the plant 
more accurately. 

Probably not one- 
third of the young 
plants will be worth 
moving to the rows. 

No inferior variety 
or sterile beds of the 
same variety should 
be near. They can 
not be too far off. 

The best variety, set 
with inferior varie¬ 
ties and neglected, 
will return to its 
primitive condition. 

Some specimens of 
good strawberry cul¬ 
tivation may be seen 
near Irvington, N. 

Y. The experiment 
of growing new va¬ 
rieties of strawber¬ 
ries is interesting 
amusement for those 
that have a little 
leisure time to fill 
up, and their cultivation produces an enjoyment 
rarely found in any other horticultural pursuit. 


Our Native Lady’s Slippers, 


It is only those who ramble In the woods that 
know the beautiful things that their recesses 
contain. We never showed any of our native 
Lady’s Slippers to a town dweller, that he did 
not express surprise that so curious a plant 
should grow wild. These plants belong to the 
genus Cypripedium, and are members of the 
Orchis family, remarkable alike for the beauty 
and singular structure of its flowers. In the 
Northern States we have in all six species of 
Cypripedium, some rarer than others, but all 
beautiful. Indeed, these natives of our woods 
are in Europe prized as rarities, and while they 
are almost entirely neglected here, they are 
there cultivated with the greatest care. With¬ 
out going into the intimate structure of these 
plants, we may say that one of their striking 
characters is to have one of the petals very 
much enlarged, and formed into a curiously in¬ 
flated bag or sac, much like the body of some 
huge spider. Perhaps the commonest species 
is the Stemless Lady’s Slipper, Cypripedium 
acoAde^ found in evergreen woods in most of, 
the Northern States. It has two broad leaves 
close to the ground, and from between them 
arises a naked stem about a foot high-, bearing a 
flower nearly two inches long, of a pale purplish 
color und beautifully veined. Then we have 
two yellow species, 0. pubescens and C. pawi- 
flonm, the latUsr fragrant and smaller than the 
former, which is without odor. Unlike the first^ 


snowT lady’s slipper. 

mentioned species, these have leafy stems, and 
are found in damp woods, especially in the 
Northern States. The most beautiful of all the 
genus is the Showy Lady’s Slipper, Cypripedium 
spectabile, one T»f the most beautiful of our 
native flowers, and one that need not be 
ashamed to show itself by the side of those of 
any country. Our engraving shows the general 
aspect of the plant. The stem often grows to 
the bight of two feet, and frequently bears 
three flowers. The sepals and petals are white, 
and the large lip is of the purest white, more or 
less shaded with a beautiful purple. These 
plants are well worth transferring from their 
native localities to the garden, and will grow 
well if given a peaty soil in a partially shaded 
place. The roots are generally very much mat¬ 
ted, and may be taken up in a mass at almost 
any season, even when they are in flower. 

‘ Virginian Lungwort.— Virginiea.) 

As spring flowers are coming on, we have 
rather more than the usual number sent for 
names. One of the most frequently sent, in 
former years as well as in the present one, is 
the Virginian Lungwort, or Virginian Cowslip, 
as it is sometimes called. We present a figure 
of it, which is from an English work published 
early in the present century. It is much prized 
in the European gardens, but like many others 
of our native plants, is only rarely seen in culti¬ 
vation in our gardens. We haye endeavored to 
cultivate a taste for our native shrubs and her¬ 
baceous plants, and ’.lave to a certain extent been 
successful, at least if we may judge from the in^ 
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quiries as to where the things we bring to notice 
may be had. Some nurseryman or florist Avill 
yet find it to ids interest to propagate our native 
plants and offer them for sale. It is only be¬ 
cause people do not know where to find them 
that they are so seldom cultivated. The Lung¬ 
wort was formerly called Virginica, 

and is found in the Western part of New York 
and in most of the Western States. The root- 
leaves, not shown in the engraving, are from 
four to six inches long; the stem is from one to 
two feet high, and terminates by a cluster of 
trumpet shaped flowers of a very rich purplish 
blue color. It belongs to the Borage family, 
which includes the beautiful Forget-me-not, He¬ 
liotrope and, several other choice garden plants. 


Beurke Berckmans.— One of Bivort’s new 
varieties; medium size, pale yellow, melting, 
juicy, sweet, excellent. Ripe in October and 
November. Keeps well. Tree very productive. 


Spare Corners in the garden can be filled 
with something more profitable than the bur¬ 
dock, plantain, and grass, which are so frequent¬ 
ly left to occupy them. A few radishes, half a 
dozen heads of lettuce, a cabbage, or a cauliflow'’- 
er can be put almost anywhere, and their being 
planted will give sufficient motive to keep the 
ground around them clean, which would other¬ 
wise be left as a nursery for growing weeds. 


Some of the Less Known Pears. 


As a people, Ave are as much in a hurry about 
fruits as we are Avith other matters, and many 
varieties have been condemned Avithout a fair 
hearing. This is especially the case with pears, 
many of Avhich, though condemned at first, 
have, by the good qualities they presented after 
the trees became old, commanded recognition. 
Mr. P. Barry prepared for our Horticultural 
Anmial.a long list of these reclaimed varieties, 
with illustrations. In the abundance of material 
at hand for that Avork, Ave were obliged to omit 
a number of these pears, and we give the en- 




Fig. i._bburre berckmans 
gravings of some of thorn oow, ,,1* jjr. Bar- 

ry s notes upon tl,oil-productiveness aacl q„amy\ 


Fig. 2. —BONNE SOPHIE. 

Bonne Sophie. —A neAv variety of much 
promise; medium size, melting, delicious. Sep¬ 
tember and October, Tree an abundant bearer. 

SouvenirD’Esperen. —An excellent late au¬ 
tumn or early Avinter pear, from Belgium, resem¬ 
bling the Winter Nelis, but the tree is a vigorous 
erect ^ groAver. Fruit large pyriform, obovate, 
tapering to the croAvn; color dull yellow, Avith 
a mottled red cheek. Flesh melting and Aunous. 

---—^-— o »i — - 

Making Manure in Summer. 

With manure enough and labor enough, no 
man knoAVS Avhat may be the limits to the pro¬ 
ducts and profits of the cultivation of the earth, 
in the garden or the field. We make most ma¬ 
nure in Avinter, because then our stock is con¬ 
fined, and all the droppings, with the litter and 
waste of fodder, are readily accumulated. Cows 
yarded every night, leave their droppings and 
urine Avhere they maj^ be used, to compost with 
muck, litter, etc., to greater advantage, in sum¬ 
mer than in Avinter, because the temperature 
of the season keeps the compost heaps in a 
more active fermentation. Thus, the value of 
the manure made in summer from a given num¬ 
ber of cows, or other animals, may be nearly as 
gieat as in AAunter, though, if they are pastured, 
they may be in the yard less than half the time! 

SAvine used simply as pork producers or 
breedens, are oftentimes of profit, but on three- 
quaiters of the farms AA^est of the Alleghanies, 
if the value of the manure made by pigs were 
left out of the calculation, they Avould show a 
loss on the balance sheet of the farm. To em¬ 
ploy them as manure makers to the best advan¬ 
tage, in connection Avith either private or mar¬ 
ket gardens, give them a covered yard, having 
a tight bottom, and open on the south for the 
sun to come in ; give them also the free use of 
theii rooting powers, until they are taken up to 


fatten ; feed them well, and supply them daily 
Avith sods, Aveeds, peat, bog parings, etc., and it 
matters little hoAV much you give them, they 
Avill Avork up an incredible amount and make 
better manure of it than the best exposed barn¬ 
yard manure you can make or bu 3 L Every 
gardener, and not less every farmer, ought to 
begin the growing season with half groAAUi hogs, 
not with a lot of little pigs. They should re¬ 
ceive as regular attention as the rows of vege¬ 
tables or plants, for they are preparing the raAV 
material Avith Avhich to produce next year’s crop. 

The accumulations in the hog-pen should be 
leveled off, and mixed somcAAdiat by hand, but 
the hogs ordinaril}' do this themselves tolerably 
Avell. If left thus Avater-soaked, and trodden 
hard, the manure Avill be of the rankest, strong¬ 
est character imaginable, and besides so tough 
and stringy that it can only be gotten out Avith 
great labor. It is best, therefore, to take lime, 
some rainy day, about once a month, to clear 
the pen out, and laj-’ the materials up in a 
compact compost heap, Avell trodden, and if 
possible, under cover. The action of the air 
will cause rapid and usually complete fermen¬ 
tation, and once or tAvice Avorking over of the 
heajA at times, to check excessive heating, Avill in¬ 
sure an abundance of fine and excellent compost. 


About Horticultural and other Patents. 

The greatest embodying of stupidity, (the 
Agricultural Department ahvaj^s excepted), is 
the U. S. Patent Office. In “ Walks and Talks,” 
Mr. Harris speaks of haAung the “right” to use 
petroleum as a vehicle for paint, given him. If 
Ave had a barrel of petroleum, we should use it 
as we pleased, and should like to see any jury 
of twelve honest men Avho would say that Ave 
had not a perfect right to mix it Avith any knoAvn 
substance. So Avith a patent for saving paint, 
that has been sent us Avith permission to use it. 
It is merely to fill the pores of the wood Avith 
some poAvder that will prevent it from absorb¬ 
ing the paint. We have knoAvn this to be done 



Fig. 8 .—souatenir d’esperen. 

since we were a boj^ to preAmnt wood from ab¬ 
sorbing varnish. Can one make us pay for the 
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right to use a Biiiiilar process with paint ? 
How would you, reader, if you were on a jury 
give a verdict in such'a case ? Tlie fact is, our 
patent laws are brought into contempt by al¬ 
lowing patents for the most trivial and frequently 
absurd things. Now, most of the patents issued, 
as far as concerns horticulture at least, though 
not so much in agriculture, are for the way of do¬ 
ing things. Any one who patents a pnieess —after 
he has accepted the accumulated experience of 
ycars,and is unwilling to contribute his small mite 
to the genend stock of knowledge, should be 
shut out of the community of true horticulturists. 


Crops for the Orchard. 

•If a man woubl sit down to really think about 
his orchard, and study its needs and prospects, 
its expense to him and the returns he may rea¬ 
sonably expect, he would not be likely to blun¬ 
der much in its management. The first thought 
might be, do I want fruit, or do I want grass, 
grain, potatoes, eta, the most ? We suppose he 
wants fniit in his 
orchard; if so, he 
may reasonably ask 
if lie can afford to 
e.xpend the amount 
of labor necessary to 
maintain bis fruit 
trees, and nothing 
else upon the land, 
from the lime they 
are first set out If 
one does this, plants 
trees only, and keeps 
the ground plowed 
and dean, for surely 
weeds are worse 
than even a eorn 
crop—he will, if the 
land is in proper 


taking plant food from the soil at all times, but 
most just when the trees are growing fastest. 
After the trees have attained their growth, if 
the space for several feet around them be kept 
clear, grass does little or no harm if well and 
frequently manured. The moderate check it 
exercises upon the trees making wood may pro¬ 
mote a tendency to fruit. Even in old apple 
orchards, sward should not he suffered to lie 
many years without breaking up; at which 
time, lime or ashes should be liberally applied, 
with other manure, a crop of potatoes raised, 
and the land seeded down again without the 
use of any grain crop. The idea that grass seed¬ 
ing will not do well, unless it be made with 
some small grain crop, is absurd. Grain, of 
whatever kind, is usually an injury to the grass. 

Drying Fruit, Hops, etc. 

The prospect of an abundant supply of fruit 
in most sections of the country, has led many 
fVuit growers to look about for means to pre¬ 
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condition, have good trees, but at a heavy ex- i 
pense for several years. He may rather revolve 
the question. What may I cultivate with least 
injury to the trees, and at most profit to myself, 
and thus make use of the otherwise wasted en¬ 
ergies of the soil, manure and .sunshine? This 
question cannot be answered off-hand, for there 
are many things to be considered. When we 
manure the soil of an orchard, we must apply 
more manure than the trees need, because they 
should find it wherever their roots wander, and 
these do not fill the whole soil. Trees probably 
draw most upon the fertility of the soil at the 
period of their most rapid growth. Hence, if 
we put a crop upon the land to use up the ex¬ 
cess of manure, it is a poor plan to employ one, 
the roots of which will voraciously wrangle with 
those of the fniit trees for food and moisture, 
during this period. This will lead to the inter¬ 
diction of corn and all grains, and seed produc¬ 
ing plants, except buckwheat, for those all make 
their growth when the trees have a prior right 
to the soil. The same principle will allow the 
use of all root crops which gain considerable 
size only after midsummer, and mature later, 
even after the trees have ripened their fruit. 
Cabbages, eta, are in the same category' wdlh 
vegetables. Onions would seem to be an ex¬ 
ception, but, though they require a good soil, 
they arc not an exhausting crop, and may be used 
in young orchards, before much shade is cast. 

As to grass—permanent gras-s—while the trees 
are growing, it is doubly injurious, first, in cov¬ 
ering the ground so as to prevent its being 
worked, and preventing also the action of the 
sun upon it—a very important thing; second, in 


Pig. 1 —LONOITUniNAl. SECTION OF DRYING HOUSE. 

serve their surplus fruit by drying. Several 
have sent requests for plans for diying kilns or 
houses. In June, 1860, we gave plans for a 
small house, of a style much in use at the West. 

Mr. W. H. Wilmot, of Lawn Ridge, Ill., finds 
the frame and sash of a common hot bed to an¬ 
swer excellently. The suggestion is not a recent 
one, but it may be new to many. He says; 
“ Take the frames and glass used for hot beds, 
or ‘cold frames,’ and place them over a clean 
gravel bed; inside arrange shelves on which to 
place the fruit. After this you need not give 
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rains or dew, chickens and small children, nor 
can it be burned up. After once trying it I think 
no one would dispense with it.” Of course, 
this would answer for a small quantity only. 

!Mr. A. W. Dccrow, of Bangor, Me., sends us 
an account of a drying kiln which he built for 
drying hops, but which, he says, answers equal¬ 
ly well for fruit or other articles that require to 
be dried by artificial heat. His kiln is not pat¬ 
ented, and as he has taken some pains to give 
detailed plans, we are sure that our readers will 
he glad to see them. Fig. 1, gives a longitudinal 
section of the house •, E F is the kiln, heated by 
the stove, W. The draw¬ 
ers, HII, hold the ma¬ 
terial to be dried by the 
hot air, which circulates 
as shown by the ar¬ 
rows, and finally passes 
off by ventilator, B, The 
platform, J, extends be¬ 
tween the kiln and the 
store-room, A B, which, 
in the drawing, is ar¬ 
ranged especially for 
hops, and has a mov¬ 
able platform, IIG, up¬ 
on which the hops are 
emptied from the draw¬ 
ers, and passed to the 
room below by tilting. 

In drying hops, ventilators, shown at Z, are 
provided. In figure 2 is shown a ground plan 
of the houses, the store room. A, B, in fig. 1, 
being left out. The stove is shown at JV, with 
the manner of arranging the pipe, to save 
all the heat possible. 

Figure 3 gives the framing of the rear end, or 
end of the kiln room, and a similar construction is 
followed on the sides of the building. A, rafters; 
the outside ones being 4x6, and the others, 
3x6. B, ventilator. G, posts, 4x4. D, studs, 
2x4. E, braces, 2x4. F, sills, 6x9. G, place 
for exit of pipe, made 
of bricks or shek iron. 

The drawers, H, in fig. 

1, are 8 feet square and 
13 inches deep. The 
bottoms of the drawers 
are of slat work, ar¬ 
ranged as shown in fig. 

4. 
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Fig. 2. —GROUND PLAN. 

the fruit a thought, except to take it out when 
dried. It is secura from flies and other insects, 


The slats are 1 inch ^ 

wide, ‘la inch thick, and 

are placed 6 inches apart. Over the slats is 
placed a cloth of very open texture. The draw¬ 
ers, when in place, rest upon cleats, sufficiently 
far apart to allow of a free circulation of air. 

The success of all those houses in which hot 
air is used for drying, depends upon keeping up 
a constant current of air, heated considerably 
above the ordinary temperature—hence there 
should be free opening for the air to pass out, 
and, what is too often neglected, an abundant sup¬ 
ply of fresh air from without to the stove room. 

Whitewashed or White Painted Garden 
fences may be neat and attractive in themselves, 
but for that reason they are unsuitable. Any 
surrounding of this kind, that draws attention 
from the living plants, is as impertinent as a 
gaudy bonnet over a pretty face. Carpentry 
Ind horticulture should not painfully strive for 
mastery. Green, drab, or other unattractive 
color is suitable, and not abonflnablc; white not 
to be’ mentioned. The same idea applies to 
poles, trellises, etc., used for supports, and to 
the still greater absurdity of whitewashing the 
trunks of trees. A tallow candle is a poor 
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model to follow in trying to improve the looks 
Of one of the most harmoniously beautiful of 
nature’s productions. Use colored washes. 


A Hopeful Sign. 

The census shows that N. Y. city made but lit' 
tie increase of population for the last five years 
With all due allowance for the influ¬ 
ence of the war and for the rapacity 
of landlords, we can but think that 
the attractions Of country life are bet¬ 
ter appreciated. Rents for dwellings 
are unparalleled, and this cause has 
driven multitudes from the island. 

Once in the country, in the enjoyment 
of its independence and healthful 
breezes, they have learned to like it, 
and, as they say, would not go back 
to the city again for anything. To 
people who have always lived in the 
city, the hardening process is a little 
Uncomfortable, but is soon over. It 
involves more labor to keep house in 
the country, but this does not neces¬ 
sarily come upon the housekeeper. 

Country life has its compensations, 
and we think the balance is decided¬ 
ly in its favor. We do not have the 
Croton coming into every room in the 
house in the country, but then we do 
not have the water bills to pay for, 
and the plumber’s bills, and the an¬ 
noyance of bursting pipes, and flood¬ 
ed carpets and spoiled papering and 
plastering, and the endless list of bills 
to get things set right again. We do 
not have gas, but then we have the 
bliss of paying for just what light we 
get, and no more. We occasionally 
miss a good lecture in the country, 
but we have more than we can hear. 

In social advantages, in religious priv¬ 
ileges, in schools, in all the means of 
rational enjoyment we are on a par 
with the resident of Fifth Averfue. We 
can beat him on eggs and vegetables, 
for we know the hens and the soil 
that make them, and have no occasion 
to take the word of the green grocer 
for their quality. We can beat him 
on dawns and sunsets, clouds and 
breezes, easy, and as to high art, he is 
just nowhere. We have the orig¬ 
inals of the sublime mountains, the fine land¬ 
scapes, the cattle and fruit pictures they make 
such a fuss about at the Academy exhibitions • 
and it costs us nothing to frame, hang and take 
care of them. We can but think these things 
are better understood than they used to be, and 
that the seed we have been sowing in the Agri¬ 
culturist tox \Xxq last dozen years or more is 
springing up. There is a good time coming. 


Henderson grows a variety of A. paniculatus, 
which, as a “ foliage plant,” is not excelled in 
brilliancy by any of the plants with colored 
leaves that we have yet seen. It grows 3 or 4 
feet high, and has large leaves, is an annual, and 
has a pleasing habit. There is not a particle 
of green about the plant, and in a good light, 
it is a “foliage plant” of great brilliancy. 



Viola CoRNtr'rA.—This old violet is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention abroad, and some 
of our own florists have made a trial of it. In 
planting an ornamental bed, we made use of 
ttns as an edging, and though not in full flower 
It ^promises so well, that we are much pleased 
With it. If half what is said of it abroad should 
prove true with us, it will be a valuable addition 
to our gardens. We shall watch the behavior 
summer with interest, 

pro a y oor readers will hear more about it. 


THE SORREL-TREE, —( Oxydendmm arboreum .) 

The Sorrel-tree. —{Oxydendrum arhoreum.) 


Amaranth.-U nder the 
name of Amarantus sanguineus, Mr. Peter 


When we state that this is a most beautiful 
native small tree, it is equivalent to saying that 
it is not commonly found in cultivation. Were 
it from abroad, and only to be had at five dol¬ 
lars the plant, it would be found almost every¬ 
where. We shall keep “ pitching into ” you, 
Messrs.^ Kurserymen, until jmu take a little in¬ 
terest in our native plants—not that by any 
means we would have you neglect the foreign 
ones, only give our home-made things a chance 
to be known. This tree was formerly called 
Andromeda arlorea, but when that large genus 
was divided up, this received the name of Oxy¬ 
dendrum, which means “Sour-tree”—and indeed 
It bears the name of Sour-wood in some parts 
of the country. The leaves of the tree have 
a remarkably sour taste; they are decidu¬ 
ous, have a bright shiny green color, and in 
shape, bear much resemblance to those of the 
peach. ^ The engraving gives a representation 
ot a twig at flowering time, and shows the form 
of the leaves as well as the loose panicle of 


small white flowers. It is found growing wild 
in most of the Southern and Middle States, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio being its northern lim¬ 
its. It grows wild in rich woods, and in culti¬ 
vation should have a soil with a good deal of 
vegetable mould to correspond to its natural lo¬ 
calities. The tree flowers when quite small, but 
it attains when old- the bight of 40 to 60 feet. It 
seems to be quite hardy, as tve harve 
seen it endure the very cold winters 
near Boston and in Michigan. 

Books, and How They Are Made. 

We have heard several times of late 
that Mr. Puller’s Grape Book, and 
Mr. Henderson’s Garden Book, were 
written by one of the editors of the 
Agriculturist. These allegations come 
so direct from people who ought to 
know better, that we feel bound to 
notice them, and if, after this dis¬ 
claimer, we hear anything more on 
the subject, we shall mention the 
names of those who circulate these 
reports. In the first place, it is a mis¬ 
erable imputation upon both the 
authors and the editors. It implies 
that the authors cannot write, as well 
as that the editors are willing to allow 
what they write to be issued over an¬ 
other name. How we distinctly re¬ 
pudiate both these charges. We have 
never published a work of which the 
author did not furnish the full man¬ 
uscript. We exercise a critical super¬ 
vision over all the works we publish, 
(would that others did the same,) but 
it is only to make the author say what 
he means, and in the best possible 
manner, that any corrections or 
changes have been made at all in not 
only these works, but any works that 
we publish. We would have certain 
persons understand that we publish 
only reliable works from competent 
authors, and that our books are not 
made against time and by the job, to 
fit certain furnished illustrations; that 
we are not in the “book making” 
busIness.^ We have, in our safe, the 
manuscript of more books than we 
can get out in many months, and 
some of them of great value, but 
■we. must submit them all to editorial super¬ 
vision. One rule is, to never accept a manu¬ 
script until we have read it. We have had 
some experience in the matter, and we never 
yet saw the manuscript that some one other 
than the author could not improve. So correct 
an author as Bancroft has his History put in 
type, and, before he prints it, he subjects the 
proofs to judicious friends. He means to be 
correct, and if some publishers of horticultural 
books, we know of, would take the pains to 
have their works properly edited, both the 
authors and publishers would fare better, and 
the public would be saved much nonsense. 


Yotjno Grape Vines.—T he great trouble 
with inexperienced cultivators is, that they will 
allow a young vine to have its own way. It 
is the inexorable law, that a vine cannot yield 
both fruit and wood. If the vine is grown for 
present satisfaction only, then let it fruit if it will, 
but if future crops are regarded, then remove 
all the fruit that sets the fii'st year after planting, 
and pinch the laterals to get a good wood growth. 
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(Ur Ftir other tlouaehoUt Item*, see " Basket ” pages.) 

Dashes at House-Keeping with a Free 
Pencil. 

ritize t'SSAV uv miss ev.v m, coixlxs, kocuester. 


TIDIES. 

Untidy tidies arc the occasion of all the animad¬ 
versions beuped upon these articles in general, by 
the genendity of gcutlcineu. Tidies half fastened 
in their jilaces with pins, or tidies not fastened at 
all, banging by the eyelids, ready to fall upon our 

-^1 



Fig. 1.— DIAMOND-PATTERN TIDT. 

shoulders, or walk away ui>on our back, deserve 
everything that may be said of this failing in their 
mistress ; but, at the same time, a fresh, pretty tidy, 
cither white or in colors, agreeing with or harmon¬ 
izing the prevailing colors of tlic room, adonis both 
the room, and also, as was remarked of a different 
ornament, not long ago in the Affricultnrist, the 
mistress of the apartment herself. The first requi- 



Fig. 3.—BLOCK-PATTERN TIDT. 

ite is that the tidy should lie .appropriate to its 
ilnec. A plain, substantial, white tidy, th.at evi- 
iently not only may be, but is, frequently changed 
nd washed, is far prettier in a common sitting 
oom than the most elaborate article in colors 
which can not be subject¬ 
ed to the same renovating 
process. I would that all 
the rooms in a farmer’s 
house were common sit¬ 
ting rooms; at least, that 
there were fewer best 
rooms which scarcely ever 
sec the beautiful sunlight 
—fewer parlors wrapped 
In covers, because too 
nice for xuse, and stowed 
aw.ay in the darkness and 
gloom of iHjrpctual night 
But this useless append¬ 
age, the dark parlor, is 
fast becoming obsolete, 
hcerful, open, light parlors, arc superseding it, 
id soon, eveii iu the most conservative regions, 
lis prison room, in which every comfort of the 




Fig. U 


house is confined ; where the sofas and easy chairs 
are too nice for the tired father to rest upon at 
noon; where the senseless birds and flowers upon 
the carpets are too exquisite for little boots to 
crush ; where the elegant 
bindings of the books are 
their only merit, will bo 
the exception, and not 
the rule. There is a great 
variety of patterns for 
tidies, so simple that any 
child can make them, and 
still pretty and service¬ 
able. Any little girl who 
can knit a garter can 
make, with a very little 
assistance from mamma, 
or sister, a charming little 
tidy of this description, 
fig. 1. All that is requir¬ 
ed is a skein of red woolen 
yarn, one of white cotton 
yarn, and two knitting needles. The red yarn should 
be of a bright scarlet color, and the white should be 
of the same size as the red. Set up the number of 
stitches desired in the width of the strip—eighteen 
stitches is a very good width—and knit until the 
square is pertect, which will be about twenty-nine 
times across the needle ; then exchange the red for 
the white ball, twist the threads together for a few 
stitches, and knit twenty-nine times across with 
the white. Knit the red and white blocks alter¬ 
nately until the strip will extend from corner to 
comer of the tidy in view, beginning and ending 
with the red. The strips upon each side of the 
central strip will contain two blocks less than that, 
and the next ones two less than those. If the lit¬ 
tle child does not knit very evenly, it is better to 
let the strips run directly across the tidy, fig. 3. A 
crocheted shell edge of either the white or red 
yam, or both, forms a pretty finish, and will servo 
to give employment to many a dull afternoon. 
The strips should be neatly sewed together over 
and over, .and pressed under a damp doth. 

A more showy tidy is made by knitting thiitccn 
red aud six white 
blocks of the shaiio 
shown in fig. 3. In 
knitting the first 
point,set up one stitch 
and widen the second 
stitch in each row; 
make the last point by 
narrowing the same. 

The blocks arc sewed 
together in the form 
of a honey-comb, fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 


A white initial letter em¬ 
broidered in the central block produces a happy 
effect, and a white crocheted plain border makes a 
nice finish, provided all the angles are accurately 
preserved; if the border can not be nctitly crochet¬ 
ed, the tidy looks better without it. These tidies, 
figs. 4 aud 5, may be made in triangular blocks, or 
di.amonds, to .accommodate different tastes, or dif¬ 
ferent chairs. The bciiuty or merit of these tidies 
consists in their being bright and cheerful in effect, 
where bright colors are appropriate, and yet, unlike 
the usual worsted Afghan tidies, they will wash 
and look as well as new ones, when soiled 

Sometimes a heavy tidy looks out of place. A 
very pretty and delicate one is made on a square 
frame, as in fig. 0, made of pine sticks nailed to¬ 
gether at the cor- 
ners,with large-head¬ 
ed pins, or even 
common tacks driv¬ 
en in almost to their 
heads at intervals of 
half an inch, all 
around. Fasten one 
end of a spool of white cotton thread, number 
eight, to a corner tack, and wind the thread upon 
the tacks, three times in a place, both diagonally 
and horizontally over the frame, each way, which 
will make such a net-work as this, fig. 7, held in its 
phicc by the tacks or pins. Then, begin again with 



Fig. 6. 



a corner tack, fasten the thread to it, and with a 
needle weave the thread three or four times at the 
first intersection, fast¬ 
en the thread in the 
center, aud slip the 
needle through to the 
next crossing of the 
threads. When every 
crossing has been fast¬ 
ened in this manner, 
cut the tidy from the 
tacks, leaving the cuds Fig. 7. 

of the thread to form a fringed edge. When 
this tidy becomes soiled, it sliould be basted 
between two pieces of old and thin cloth, and, 
protected in this way, it can be washed, boiled, 
and starched, as easily as a more substantial one. 

Any pattern may be formed in crochet, by draw¬ 
ing the designs upon paper, and copying them as 
nearly as possible upon checkered paper, fig. 8. 
Paper properly ruled is sold for this purpose, but 
this is probably only to be had in large cities, and 
we country people must rule it ourselves, whieh is 
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Fig. 8.—DESIGN FOR CROCHET. 

not a very difficult job. A little practice will ren¬ 
der one expert iu making designs for working. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Young House¬ 
keeper.—No. VII. 

rniZE ESSAY BY MBS. LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORU, CT. 


2d,—I have been occupied for several days 
in iirotectiug my house from flies. There came a 
rainy day when Edward eould not work out doors, 
and he and the hired men fitted some light pine 
frames for my windows, and two or three of the 
doors, which I have covered with fly netting, and 
now I c.an have all the ventilation I wish, without 
the anuoj’ance and discomfort of these household 
pests. A finer netting will keep out mosquitos as 
well. The door frames are on hiuges, so we can 
go in aud out with ease. This is so much better 
than fly tr.aps aud fly poisons, .and now that they 
are made, they will, with care, last several seasons. 
In some houses that I have visited, I have noticed 
that the p.arlors are kept darkened all the time— 
but for my part, I believe in sunlight and free ven¬ 
tilation, both for health and enjoyment. 

What was my annoyance in going to my closet 
yesterday, where I keep my preserves and cake, to 
find it infested with gre.at black ants. I employed 
the speediest aud most certain way of killing them 
that I could think of. Taking a large sponge, I 
sakirated it with molasses mixed with a little water, 
aud laid it on a plate in the eloset, after removing 
every other sweet thing. They took the bait greed¬ 
ily, and when there were about a thousand of them 
reveling upon the sweets, and penetrat^g eveiy 
pore of the sponge, I plunged it into a bucket of 
hot water. Their scalded c.arcasscs floated on the 
surface, reminding one of the destruction of Pha¬ 
raoh’s host in the Red Sea. A few successive 
massacres of that kind have, I believe, nearly exter¬ 
minated the tribe. This mode of destroying them 
is certainly harmless to every body but the ants 
themselves, and I prefer it to using red precipitate. 

./it?// 7??t.—Living on an old place has a good many 
advantages as well as some disadvantages. Our 
predecessors were certainly fond of fruit, for wo 
have cherries, currants, apples, pears, aud plums, 
in abundance, a few quince bushes, and two or 
three grape vines that promise very well. So we 
shall, in aU probability, have plenty of fruit. 

The currants have occupied me lately. As soon 
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as they began to turn red we used them freely on 
the table, and et there are a great many on the 
bushes that are gi’owing dead ripe. Yesterday I 
picked several quarts of them, and made my cur¬ 
rant jellj-. I intend to dry some of the nicest and 
largest of tliem for cake, and the rest will make 
me live or six gallons of wine. I shall be certain, 
in offering wine of my owu manufacture to my 
guests, that it contains neither logwood uor Elder¬ 
berry, or any other dirty drug,aud it will be perfectly 
harmless, as well as in the last degree palatable, if 
I succeed well. I have put up fifteen pounds of 
cherries. I prepared them in the Shaker style, 
taking out all the stones and boiling my syrup 
down until it was quite thick. 

July 11^7i.—Yesterday afternoon I had my house 
full of compau}^ and of course, took a great deal 
of pride in my tea-table. I have had so much plain 
cooking to do for the workmen, that it was a real 
Xdeasure to try my skill in cakes and custards. I. 
find that good cake depends, first, upon the quality 
of the materials, then upon the order in which 
the ingredients are mixed, and then upon thorough 
combination. When Eliza was liere she told me of 
a contrivance for sale in New York, for stirring 
cake and bread. If Edward goes dowji to the me- 
ti-opolis next winter, I guess he will buy one for 
me. It consists of a funnel-shaped, tin vessel, large 
enough to hold two or three gallons, and fastened 
securely in a hole in the shelf, or set in a block 
which is screwed to the shelf. In the middle, and 
fastened to the bottom, is a round piece of wood 
about the size of a broomstick, terminating in a 
handle at the top. A small as well as a large quan¬ 
tity can be stirred in this, and with vastly more ease, 
Eliza says, than can be done in the ordinary way. 

I think that this, and all other labor-saving in¬ 
ventions in woman’s department, should be patron¬ 
ized. The time and strength I could save by having 
such a bread and cake stirrer, I could invest in 
enterprises in and around the house that would I’e- 
pay the outlay. It is only within a fe^v yeai’s that 
-wringers, washers, sewing aud knitting machines 
have been invented, but what a vast amount of toil 
they have already saved, aud the movement of in¬ 
vention in this direction is still onward. When I 
get this bread-stirrer, we shall observe the difier- 
ence in the quality of the bread, for kneading a 
long time is essential to good bread. 

Jtdy 15t/n—The weather is very sultry and oppres¬ 
sive, and I have had a great deal of trouble with my 
butter aud cream. I find that when the thermom¬ 
eter is above 90°, it is very difficult to make a su¬ 
perior quality of butter without the best arrange¬ 
ments. So Edward suggests that during the re¬ 
mainder of this month, and the next, I make only 
enough butter for family use, and make the rest of 
the milk into cheese. I have no xaractical experi¬ 
ence in this line, but fortunately our Irish dairy¬ 
man has been familiar from boyhood with the pro¬ 
cess, as conducted in the old country. Edward has 
bought me a neat little jaress, and Farmer Jones’ 
wife will let me have a rennet. It will impose 
some adciiiional labor upon me, but Sue is doing a 
great deal of my housework, and I have an ambition 
to master every department of domestic industry. 


Jidy 17(571.—Amid all my other engagements 
have not been obliged entirely to neglect my flo'^ 
ers, and lam surprised to see how much can 1 
accomplished in keeping a flower garden in fli 
condition, by a little labor every day. My morj 
ings have been so occupied that I have devoted 
few moments every evening after tea, to my rosi 
and verbenas. I make it a rule never to x^ass 
weed without pulling it up, and I have placed it e 
a reward for rapid kitchen-work, that Sue sha 
have a half hour in the garden if she will mak 
time for it. With such girls as Sue, whose inter 
lions are always good,, is it not best to stimr 
a e by rewards of this sort, as much as possibh 
and not discourage aud dishearten ■ them by cor 
? I make it a rule to praise he 
rapidly an 

iie as sparing of censure as I may. 

2077i.--Sue reports that the cucumbers ar 

b g enough toprckle. l tell her that she may g 
out early every other morning and pick all that ar 


of the length of her forefinger; in that way I will 
prevent any from getting too large, and have my 
Xrickles 'of uniform size, which improves their ap¬ 
pearance and their valire in market. Those that 
accidentally eseaxae her notice and reach a large 
size, we can use on the table, or let them rixien and 
make them into sweet xiickle, for which my sister 
Emeline gave me an excellent receipt. 

A few of them I shall pickle at once, but most of 
them will be xiut down in rock salt until s])ring, 
when we shall have abundance of vinegar, and 
time to ijrepare them for maiket. 

July 22d .—I’ve been having some experience 
in sickness within a day or two. One of our 
■workmen came in at noon, with a terrible headache 
from the heat of the sun, amounting almost to sun¬ 
stroke. I made a pallet on the floor for him, in a 
cool, dark room, upstairs, x^ut a cloth wrung from 
cold water, over his forehead and eyes, Eind left a 
basin of cold water beside him, to be used in keexD- 
ing the cloth cool and moist. Perfect quiet and 
rest will restore him sooner tliEiu anything else. He 
was not very well in the morning, and ate a light 
breakfsist, then, just before noon, he pitched on a 
big load of hay, with the thermometer at 96°. Poor 
fellow ! I feel so sorry for him, and my symx^athy 
seems to be as grateful to him as the cold water to 
his forehead. I have just carried him a glass of 
iced lemonade, which he received very thankfully. 
He says he has never been the same lUEin since that 
summer at Vicksburg. Edward has told him not 
to worry about his loss of time, that a few days 
illness shall make no difference with his wages. 

July 27th .—My patient is recovering. His head¬ 
ache Eind giddiness lasted two or three days, during 
which time I guve him gruel, toasted bread, soft 
boiled eggs, and lemonade. Now that the head¬ 
ache is gone, I have put him on a rich diet, for that 
is what he wants to build up his strength. We 
got three or four pounds of sirloin steak, which I' 
keep hung in the well, giving him a nice cut of it, 
broiled, twice a day, Avith just eis much Graham 
bread and as many boiled eggs as he Avill eat, and 
all the buttermilk he wants to drink. 

----►-•I- 

Leaves from My Journal.—Ifo. V. 

PKIZB ESSAY BY MBS. B. M’CLELLAN, OF OHIO. 

While seated at our sewing this morning, I said 
to Lizzie : “I never told you of a Ausit we made to 
our friends many years ago. I don’t often speak of 
it now, though in all its details it is as.fresh in my 
mind as the events of yesterday. Mr. Frisby Avas 
Avorn AAuth incessant business, and Alice, the x^ct 
lamb of our flock, Avas teething and delicate. We 
liroposed to take our oAvn conve^uiuce, and thus at 
our leisure, visit friends scattered here and there in 
the beautiful Valley of the Connecticut. Carrie 
Avas now live, aud for these tAvo little ones, I had 
all a fond mother’s pride and ambition. How un- 
Aveariedly I labored by day and night, to have all in 
readiness for our outfit! I remember esjAccially one 
afternoon, feeling really impatient, Avhile hurrying 
to finish some garments, assisted bj' a sewing girl, 
Avhen my husband came in and proposed that we 
should lay by our Avork and attend a church lecture. 

—Ah, how did the cares of this Avorld choke the 
Word, till it became unfruitful! But everything 
being in readiness, and quite to my liking, we com¬ 
menced the journey. It was in June. Golden 
days, transparent in brightness and beauty. The first 
drive brought us to a friend’s Avhere Ave purposed 
to stox) a Avhile. That night Mr. Frisby Avas taken 
sick, and for two Aveeks lay prostrate with disease. 
Alice, the Avhile, needed tender care and nursing, so 
unlike her former playful self. When Mr. Frisby 
w'’as able to ride, w’^e started for my former moun¬ 
tain home. Its clear bracing air Avould cure both 
the sick ones, I said. But Alice still di'ooped, and 
after three weeks lingering, painful sickness, ‘ slept 
that sleep that knows no waking.’ We robed her 
in the Avhite muslin I had so carefully wrought, 
and which she had never worn till now, and laid 
her to rest by ‘the graves of our fathers.’ With 
sorrowing hearts Ave retraced our Avay. As Ave drcAV 
near home, the words of Naomi came to my mind: 


‘lAventout full, and the Lord hath brought me 
home again empt}-.’ Then looking at the dear ones 
still siiared, I exclaimed: Oh no, not empty, not 
empty! The Lord hath dealt very mercifully with 
me. Blessed be His name. 

Thus Avithout long and Aveary pilgrimage, 

Through devious paths of pain, and tears and sin, 

Her little feet have reached the Home of Best 
And stand forever safe on Zion's hill.” 

Sabbath. —“ Our Father” knew AAffiat these rest¬ 
less, grovelling, grasping natures needed, and gave 
us this sweet day, forcA'cr pointing from the dust 
aud din of earth to heavenly mansions and immor¬ 
tal life. The sermon this morning Avas from those 
words of Jesus : “ She hath done what she could.” 
Precious testimony, to that grateful penitent, Avhose 
costly offering avexs esteemed a sacrifice of love. I 
saw the teai-s gather in Lizzie’s eyes, and believe I 
read her thoughts. To the young housekeexAer 
Avhose time and strength are taxed to the utmost in 
her own little circle, those ever recurring ques¬ 
tions, ‘‘What shall Ave eat, Avhat shall Ave drink, 
and AvhereAvithal shall Ave be clothed,” seem to be 
absorbing every other. Her life appears so barren 
of fruit to the Saviour’s xiraise, that despondency 
may Avrap its dark folds about her heart and shut 
out the bright light and hoxie of heaven. How 
little does she estimate at its real value the simple 
routine of her daily life! To make one more happy 
home in the land, one more center of healthful sav¬ 
ing influence, from Avhich may go forth “streams 
to make glad the city of our God’ ’—are not angels 
even “ ministering spirits ” in such a Avork'as this ? 

I passed a humble home to-day, and though en¬ 
tirely a stranger.to its occupants, decided in my 
OAvu mind that it was bright and happy Avithin. 
That flue running rose, “ The Queen of the Prairie,” 
had been trained over one side of the house, till it 
had surrounded the chamber AvindoAvs. It Avas 
loEided with roses. Every spot of ground avus turn¬ 
ed to the best account. Vegetables Avere more 
forward thixn I had seen before, with flowers here 
aud there interspersed. Under an elm tree Avas ;i 
rude swing for the children; a martin box sur¬ 
mounted the wood-shed, Avhile about the Av.hole 
place Avas that indescribable air of order and thrift, 
Avhich we so surely connect Avith true enjoyment. 

We are having a heavy rain. I have had a feather 
bed aud pilloAvs put out on the grass. The feathers 
are getting heavy, the pilloAA^s somcAvhat yelloAv. 
If the rain is long enough, it Avill do them as much 
good as the corn in the meadoAV. They Avill need 
turning over two or three times, and take some 
days to dry, but Avill then be Exbout as nice as ne-w. 

F eather beds are out of date noAV, but for old people, 
in cold Aveather, they are a comfort, aud, rencAved in 
this way, and properly aired, need not be unhealthy. 

Sour milk is an excellent bleacher. Place the 
garment in an earthen boAvl or Avooden x>ail. and 
cover entirely with the milk. Let it remain two or 
three days, taking xiains uoav aud then to shake it 
thoroughly. Then after washing aud boiling, it Avill 
be found of the purest white. For table-cloths and 
napkins, thsit have become stained and yelloAV, this 
is a good cure. Iron rust needs more severe treat¬ 
ment, aud can be removed Avith oxalic acid dissolv¬ 
ed in Avater, and axxplied to the spot in the strong 
sunlight. It is a powerful poison, and aauII take 
the color out of anything on Avhich it is carelessly 
dropped. Mildevv I had supposed past remed 3 q but 
haA^e tried the cure found in the Ayr'amlturist for 
Sexitember, 1866. Stir lb. of chloride of lime in 
a gallon of cold Avater. After settling an hour, 
Xiour off the clear liquid, aud soak the mildcAved ’ 
cotton or linen in it tAvo hours; Avash Avell and ex¬ 
pose to the sun—and it Avorks like a charm. I only 
fear that leaving a garment of delicate material so 
long in the solution of lime, may rot it; but of this 
I cannot yet judge. The same fear has been ex¬ 
pressed in regard to the oxalic acid, but I have 
often used it Avithout the least injury to the linen. 

-B—--- 

Oreeii Com Grate the corn 

off from 6 ears, and mix Avith 3^ pint sAveet milk, 

3^ cuxi sugar, 1 tablespoonful flour, 2 eggs besxten, 

1 tablespoouful butter, and add a little, salt. 
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liiMtriictivo llxpcriiiientw. 

Take a wiile-moutlu'il bottle—a fniit prescn-Ing jar will 
auswer the puriJOKo well—pm it in a pall of water, allow 
it to fill, turn it iip:*i(i<- (lowu, ami lift it partly from the 
water, but keep its uioiith uuder the surface, bo that the 
water will not ran out from it. Have a tube, (a clean to¬ 
bacco pipe will do): place the lower end under the sur¬ 
face of the water, and under the mouth of the Jar, bo that 
when you blow through it, the bubbles will rise np into 
the Jar, and drive the water down and out. Take a long 
full breath, and hold it in the lungs as long as can be 



done without inconvenience, and then blow through the 
pipe into the jar. Repeat this until the breath has tilled 
the Jar and expelled all the water from it. Be careful to 
keep the Jar upright, with its mouth under water, so as 
to retain what was sent there from the lunjs. Next, cov¬ 
er the mouth of the Jar with a piece of thick, wet paper, | 
snch as a bit of an old book cover, and then carefully turn i 
the Jar right side up, when you can set it on the table or 
other convenient place: the wet paper. If it rests snugly j 
on the mouth of the Jar, will keep the contents from be- 1 
lug mixed with the air, for a little while. Have a short I 
piece of candle attached to a bit of wire so that it can be | 
lowered to the bottom of the Jar. Light the candle, let j 
it down, and the flame will go out as suddenly as though | 
it had been thrust under water. The experiment may bo i 
repeatetl several times without refilling the Jar with 
breath. If the candle be placed in such a Jar containing 
only common air, it will continue to burn. The experi¬ 
ment then proves that what comes from the lungs is 
different from air. as it will not support a flame. 

Stl EJr]>eri/nf»/.—Fl\\ the Jar with breath as before, and 
place it on the table. Light a short piece of candle and 
place it in the bottom of a glass tumbler. Pour the breath 
out of the Jar into the tnmbler, exactly as though yon 
Averc lining the latter with water, and If the experiment 
be properly managed, the flame avHI be cxtingtiished, 
although nothing can be seen to pass from the Jar into 
the tumbler. This jiroves that breath from the lungs is 
heavier than air, otherwise it would not ran out from 
the Jar and into the tumbler like water. 

Haring performed these experiments satisfactorily, try 
and find out the reason for the flame being extlnguisbed, 
and irhat breath it; at another time we may have more 
to say on the subject. 

'I'lie l*.ill«l-ll0Urt4‘4l 'l'illlU4'l*. 

William Saver}-, an eminent minister among the Quak¬ 
ers, Avas a tanner by trade. One night a quantity of hides 
were stolen from his tannery, and he had reason to be¬ 
lieve that the thief Avas a quarrelsome, dninken neigh¬ 
bor, called John Smith. Next Aveek the folloAving adA-cr- 
tisement appeared in the country neAvspaper : 

“ WhocA-cr stole a quantity of hides on the fifth of this 
month, is hereby informed that the OAvner has a sincere de¬ 
sire to be his Mend. If poverty tempted him to this false 
step, the OAvner will keep the Avhole transaction secret, 
and will gla<lly put him in the Avay of obtaining money 
by means more likely to bring him peace of mind !” 

This singular a^lA-ertisement attracted considerable at¬ 
tention ; but the culi)rlt alone kncAV who had made the 
kind offer. When he read it his heart melted within him. 
and he Avas filled Avith sorroAV for Avhat he had done. .\ 
feAv nights afterwards, as the tanner's family Avere about 
retiring to rest, they heani a timid knock, and Avhen the 
door AA-as opened there stotnl John Smith. Avith a load of 
hides on his shotdders. Without looking up he said : 

" Tbave brought these back, Mr. SaA-ery; where shall I 

pul them ?”- “ Wait till I can get a lantern, and I Avill 

go to the bam Avith thee,” he replied, •* then pcrhai)8 
thou wilt come In, and tell me Iioav this happened. Wc 

Avill scoAA-hatcan be done for thee.” - As soon ns they 

Averc gone out, his Avife prepared some hot coffi^e, and 
placed pies and meat on the table. When th< y returned 
from the barn, she said: “Neighbor Smith, I thought 


some hot supper would be good for thee.”-He turned 

his back towards her, and did not speak. After leaning 
j against the fire-place in silence a fcAv moments, he said in 
I a choked voice; “It is the first time I ever stole any- 
! thing, and I have felt very bad about it. I am sure I 
I didn’t once think I should ever come to Avhat I am. But 
i I took to drinking and then to quarreling. Since I began 
; to go doAvii hill everybody gives me a kick. You are the 
j first man that has CA-er offered me a helping hand. My 
\ Avife is sickly, and iny children starving. Yon have sent 
them many a meal. Gotl bless you ! but yet I stole the 
hides. But I tell you the truth Avhen I say it is the first 

time I AA-as ever a thief.” - “Let it be the last, my friend,” 

replied William SuA-eiy. “ The secret lies betAveen our¬ 
selves. Thou art still young, and it is in thy poAver to 
make up for lost time. Promise mo that thou Avllt not 
drink any Intoxicating liquor for a year, and I Avill em¬ 
ploy thee to-morrow on good Avages. Thy little boy can 
pick up stones. But eat a bit now, and drink some hot 
coffee; perhaps it Avill keep thee from craving anything 
stronger to night. Doubtless thou Avilt find it hard at 
first; but keep up a bnive heart for the sake of thy 
Avife and children, and it Avill become easy. When thou 
hast need of coflee, tell !Mary, and she Avill give it thee.” 

The poor felloAv tried to cat and drink, but the food 
seemed to choke him. After vainly trying to compose 
his feelings, he boAved his head on the table, and Avept 
j like a child. After aAvhilo he ate and drank, and his host 
I parted Avith him for the night, Aviih the friendly Avords, 
“ try to do Avell, John, and thou Avilt alAA-ays find a friend 
I III me.” John entered into his employ the next day, and 
t remained Avith him many years, a sober, honest, and 
steady man. The secret of the theft Avas kept between 
them ; but after John’s death, William Savery told the 
story, to prove that eAdl might be overcome AA-lth good. 



No. 200. Puzde Picture.—hxi old-time proverb ; avc do 
not endorse it as being altogether true noAv-a-days. 

Ir4ni at ii»t20,000 i»4*r l»4nni4l, 

A gentleman visiting the American Watch Oompany’s 
factory at Waltham, Mass., relates tliat a small vial, 
such as honupopathic pills are kept in. was handed to 
him. Avhich was filled Avith Avliat seemed to bo grains of 
coarse sand, of the color of blue tempered steel. On ex¬ 
amination under a microscope, they proved to be perfect 
I screws, of Avhich it required 300,000 to make a pound. 

I Microscopic bits of steel, Avith the points exquisitely 
! ]>olished Avere also shown, so small that fifty weighed 
i only a single grain. These Avere said to be Avorth ^20,000 
' per pound. These, as aa-cII as cA-ery other of the running 

■ jiarts of the Avatch, are made entirely by machinery, 

; Avhich turns out each different piece exactly like its fellow. 

■ The folloAvlng is his description of the method of mak¬ 
ing the fine screAVS: What you do see at a first glance 
is a thin thread of steel, finer than the most delicate of 
pins, sloAvly pushing its AA-ay through a little hole in a 
machine, and being grasped by a tiny tool which runs 
round it, as if embracing it; and then, presto! change ! 
out comes a knife and cuts off its head. Ali this is done 
so quickly that you have to Avait andAA-atch the operation, 
after you know what it is ali about, before you can see 
the process 1 have described. The bits thus beheaded 


Avith a hug, look exactly like little grains of powder. 
But they are screivs. You notice that Avhen you take a 
microscope and examine them. They are complete— 
almost. Not quite yet. A girl picks them up, one by 
one, Avith a dainty tool, and places them in roAvs, one in 
every hole in a flat piece of steel. This little plate, as 
soon ns it i# filled, is placed under another machine, and 
it Avould do any Irishman’s soul good to see it Avork. It 
beats Doneybrook Fair “all holloAv.” I never had a 
more convincing proof of the superiority of mechan¬ 
ical over manual labor. For Avhile a good hearty man 
Avith a stout bit of shillelah may break half a dozen heads 
of a day—Avith fair luck—this machine, Avithout so much 
as saying “ By yer lave.” comes out of its hole, and runs 
along each roAv, quietly splitting the head of each one of 
them exactly in tlie center. And noAv the scrcAV is made. 

i\e>v I*iizzle.s to be Aiis^4'ere4l. 


A;. 



No. 270 .—Illustrated Pebus .—Realized this year. 


No. 271. Aiithmetlcal Problon.—A and B each sold a 
hog to one dealer, for AA’hich he paid them $.35, remarking 
that A’s hog AvasAA’orth 14 per cent, per lb. more than B's, 
but that they might settle tliat betAveen themselves. A's 
hogAveighed 400 lbs., B's, 300 lbs,; how much money 
should each receive? 

Aiisiwei’s f4> l*rol>l4“iiis» iiii.4l l*ia**le«. 

The folloAving are ansAvers to tiie puzzles, etc., in the 
June number, page 225. No. 226. Illustrated Rebus. —let 
Reading, (across the Avhole of each line). Keep pushing, 
’lis Aviser to straggle and climb ; to keep your eyes open ; 
to conquer all fear; than be Avatching the seasons ol tide 
and of time ; of aid and of fortune ; be steadfast to this; 
in life’s earnest battle they only prevail, marching right 
ouAvard, Avho Avill not say fail.—2d Reading, (half Avay 
across each line). Keep pushing; ’tis wiser to keep 
your eyes open, than be AA-atching the seasons of aid and 
of fortune, in life’s earnest battle, marching riglit on- 
Avard.—3d Reading, (commencing at the middle of each 
line and reading to the end). To struggle and climb, to 
conquer all fear of tide and of time, be steadfast to this, 
they only prevail, Avho Avill not say fail .. No. 267. Word 
Puzzle.— American Agriculturist.. No. 268. Bible Ques- 
(/cwi..—Noah and his family. .No. 264. Geographical Enig- 
ina, in May number, page 187.—Moosetocknoquntic 

Lake, in Maine_ The Spanish Puzzle.—Flaco the men 

as directed on page 226; avc will call them A, B, C, B, 
E, F, the first three representing the black men. Move 
C^toAvards J), Jump 7) over 0; move E tOAvards O', and 
Jump (7 over A’,- then jump if OA-er Zt / move ^4 toAvards 
7>, and Jump I) over A ; Jump JF over B, aud F over 0; 
move C to the end place; Jump B over F , and A over E ; 
move A’toAvards I), and Jump Fover A; finish by mov¬ 
ing A toAvards 7i.—The following have sent in correct 
aiisAvers : H. J. Meixel, John Meyers, Jr., Sain’l L. Moore, 
W. E. Uptegrove, Orlando D. Oathout, “ S.,” M. E. 
Grigsby, William D. Reese, Mamie and Lenie Close, 
Tlios. D. Smedley, John B. llaviland, Emma Randall and 
P. E. Randall, Alice McMichael, “Stupid,” J. Fred. 
Scott J. M. Whitman, Mary Keller, Sam’l Wolf, Jr„ 
J. F.’pay, .!. Milton Snyder, Wm. Anderson. “Jeames,” 
“S L. C. ” Mickey and Bird, “J. T, II.,” Ida and Ber¬ 
tha Challis, Frank II. Marston, “G. H. C.” (Thanks 
, for friendly criticism.) 
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MANY A SLIP BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. ”—Brawn ana Engravea for the American Agricuimrist. 


Not quite, Mr. Reynard! You havG only a few feathers 
for dinner, instead of the fine fat duck you were counting 
on, and now the bird has the use of his wings, he’s out 
of danger from your sharp teeth. The old story of count¬ 
ing chickens before they are hatched is here repeated, 
with the addition that it’s not always safe to count upon 
them even after they are full feathered. “ Many a slip 
between cup and lip,” should also be remembered. We 
know many men who were as rich over their oil-wells as 
this fox over his duck—until their visions suddenly flew 
away, because the oil wouldn’t flow, and'they have now 
only a few scraps of paper called “Certiflcates of Stock,” 
worth about as much as so many ducks’ feathers. Not a 
few of our young, inexperienced friends have other equally 
valuable documents,—“ tickets” for some “Grand Pre¬ 
sentation” or “Distribution,” which flew away, or rather 
the managers did, just before tlxc “prizes” were distrib¬ 
uted. Perhaps a better way to state it would bo the 
foxy managers pounced upon these silly ducks, tore out a 
few greenbacks from their pockets, and then let them "-o 
If they will imitate the duck, and keep out of the cun¬ 
ning sharpers’ way hereafter, it will be well. 


Imlepeiiileatce I>ay, 

Pop ! fizz ! snap ! bang ! hurrah ! Hail Columl 
I hat s about the way the boys’ thoughts run now, j 

a few days they will let them out from fire-cracker 

pbidint^HiT^’. thing tliat can make a noi 

cludm„ their own throats for the shoutinsr chorus 
well to celebrate the Nation’s birthday. People di 
to the best way of doing it. young folks ^who 
know what vreak nerves are i -■ . 

haps it is well that they do.’ Men andv°^^'^ noises 
of thoughts about work and Inisincss, the“Sghl 


to observe our Great Anniversary, if the children did not 
disturb their quiet. We believe this jubilee had great 
effect in keeping patriotism alive during the eighty years 
of prevailing peace following the Revolution. The Fourth 
of July orations, the display of the Stars and Stripes, and 
the general waking up of recollections of the past, and 
prophecies of the future, aroused the whole people once 
a year at least. Some day, perhaps five hundred years or 
more hence, when people have forgotten all about war, 
there will be less powder burning in celebrating such oc¬ 
casions. That will be Avhen everybody knows how to 
keep up his own independent right of self-government. 
The Avrongs Avhich nations commit, and AAdiich cause 
Avars, are only the great sum of the evil doings of the 
men and Avomen avIio make up the nation. One great 
national sin of the United States is noAV done aAvay Avith, 
and can not again bring on AA'ar. Other evils remain, ig¬ 
norance, too great desire for Avealth, love of pleasure, 
impatience of any restraint—these are dangers that are 
noAV to be averted. Luaa'S alone aauII not prevent their 
groAvth and the ruin they may bring. It is necessary for 
men and Avomen, boys and girls, each to declare their 
Independence and maintain their Freedom from Avrong 
doing. This Avill keep the national life pure, and make 
the country strong enough to stand like the pyramids, or 
like the living Banyan tree, Avhich no storm can uproot, 
but Avhose groAvth increases century by century. 

f^ducated Senses. 

The eye, the ear, the fingers, all the servants of the 
soul, Avork more skillfully Avhen properly trained. Per¬ 
haps the Indian has the keenest senses, made so by long 
practice. He must be on the alert, for his life depends 
cn being able to outAvit the animals that fimiish his table 


and his clothing, and also to elude his AA'ary enemies. 
From infancy his eyes arc taught to “look sharp,” and 
his ears to “ keep open,” until not a bent tAvig or a pres¬ 
sed bunch of moss, or the rustle of a leaf, escapes his 
notice. But the most AA'onderful acuteness of the senses, 
produced by education, is seen Avhere some of them 
haA'e double duty to perform, as in the case of the blind. 
Hearing and touch divide betAveen them the Avork usually 
done by the eye. A Avriter says: “To the seeing, touch 
is an auxiliary; but to the blind boy, it is the primary 
sense of all. By it he knoAvs hisoAA-n clothes, and almost 
all the property that he possesses—his tools, box, bed, 
hat, fiddle, cupboard, seat in chapel, schoolroom and 
Avorkshop ; by it he reads his chapter in St. John or in 
Robinson Crusoe ; he plays chess or dominoes ; Avorks a 
a sum in long division, or Avrites a letter home to his 
mother Avhich she can read Avith her eyes, and he Avith 
his fingers. By the help of touch he Aveaves a rug of col¬ 
ored Avools; or fringes Avith delicate green and red 
a door mat for a lady’s boudoir; by touch he sees any 
curiosity, Avhich you describe to him, and AA’hich, haA'- 
ing once handled, he ahA'ays speaks of as having seen. 
He thinks he can road a good deal of your character by 
touch Avhen you shako hands Avith him; and Avhen he 
has heard you talk for a fcAV minutes he Avill make a good 
guess as to your age, temper, ability and stature. One 
blind man at times guessed CA'cn more than this. He 
had been sitting one day and pleasantly chatting AA'ith 
some visitors for an hour, Avhen one of them wished the 
company good morning, and left the room. ‘ "VYhat Avhite 
teeth that lady has !’ said the sarcastic professor. ‘ Hoav 
can you possibly tell that ?’ said a friend. ‘ Because,’ 
Avas the ready ansAver, ■ for the last half-hour she has 
done nothing but laugh.’ This aa’Us shrewd enough; 
out specially characteristic of him as a blind man.’’ 
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Li he of 


E*i:tiao Ibr ii EJIe Tiisie. 


Th 


■ .,! :v r; . .. » li;rh will "Ivc cntlrf* xatls- 

U aial I', ilii.l 'w;,U-h WII.L IIKM.VIV 

II' . w il! p . a^c call anil .'Xaiuluc, or atud 

■ iu^ ;lif iii'wly InvL'iitiHl 


.11 VTBii seii:e«: pi.vvos 


on an i-ntlroly new plan, tho Invention of Mr. 
1 r,-,l.-rlek Maihu-,|ii'k, will) la well kieiwn aiiiun;; inunufac- 
tt!r, :a ua tlie "Katlier” of Improvements In rianoa. Ity 
Ir.a 1 ite.it moillileationa. til-' power and tone of the Instru¬ 
ment are wonderfully Inereaseil, so much so, that the small¬ 
est size, of *• square ” form, only four ffft Hint incAen long 
anil tiro fe -t e-jht iu '/im iriitr, equals the full-sized piano 
as ordinarily made. The peculiar construction ivst'UKa its 
l>t ii-imurT. Address liAKLOW, DuKHI.KU & CO., 
t9l Hroudway, New York. 





The 

IIowc Machine 
(’o.’s Sewluj? 
Machines, 

09f) Ilrotulway, 
for. Koiirtli-at., 
New Vui-k. 

For Families and 
•” Jlaniifacturers. 

These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines 

TTerc nic.f </.- AiffA 'd premium at the IVorUCe Fair 
In {.•uut'Hi, uuil sij: first preuUums at the .V. 1'. Utate Fair 
<f 1 

These iiiaeliiiies are niiiclc uniler the Im- 
iiie(liu.le Mipei'vlsloii of the Pi-euhlent of fho 
f'oiiipiiiiy, inhI.V«< IIOWK, Jr., the origiiiul 
Inventor of the Sewiiiif .lllachliir. 

The Stitrh inrenled by Mil. HOWE, amt made on 
t!ui M't'l.iue, (< the most popular and durable., and all 
.Sewing Mai hiries are to the pri/iriple invented by him. 

SENU FOIt f'lllCUL.VK. 

wiii: i: it tfc u i isSO\ 

ito'r.viiv" iiooif 






LOCKSTITCH 







« Id WIN O 31 >V C HIIV E S. 

625 BROADWAY. 

“ VToMAX’s Oreatkst Itoojr.—We wonld advise a man to 
foreao ,n Tliresh-r ai.d thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
lliaii to sep II,,. wife w. arher heallh. visor and life awav In 
the everoistiirz •sideh. stiich. sl iieli,’ when a Sewing Ma¬ 
chine can he ohtalii-'i. The \\ II I*. 1*.l.h.II it^ t\ II.SON Is an 
Invaliii'd- aid til evrv leenehold. We have had several 
dllfereet kill '.Soil tr;.,!. aiid after a sU years’ service tho 
tVHKKI.KIt* WII.SoS' hastakeii the preeedeuee as tim best, 
where all kinds'd se alug ure to he done In a family.’’ 

: Aioerii-ait Agrioulturie t, -Tal l. ISIVl._ 

THE GREAT^FAMIlYsEWING MACHINE- 


GRdVER&BAKERS 


iiic;iii:sT FiiK.niU]?! 

□SlAstio Stltolx 

495 Ilroadu'iiy, IVew York. 




.Justly eclnbratcd for perfect simplicity, great "length, rM 
Immense compres-lng power; is fii;ARAXTKEi>, with eli^ 

men and two hor-a lo self temper 'V'vSvMrr I'ronrlmS^ 
Hit brlruji p^r hour. .1. H. LLNlCl^ I roprlctor, 

No.'ti Ilruadway, N«W VorU, ISoom _ ' 

joii.v \v. 

(Late of n. II. AI-LKN' & fO.) 

Dealer In Agiienltiir.al Imidements, Machinery, Seeds, 
rcrtlll/.era, *c.. No. isl Water-sf.. .S w^oik. 

Send for Circular. 


ji^OOO.->.-Sf-ft<500. 

I have Agents making Six Jlundreel /JoWiirs each.month, 
selling and putting up my ” I’atent Door Dells.” I want 
flv'j more ijoikI Agenli. 

A. F. T.VVLOi;, NewDrltaln, Conn. 


H EllALI) OF llF..\I/riI.—In order ti) let tliosc 

who have never .'-ecu this exi i llent monthly Judge of 
It.s merits, we will semi It three f r'iV'’JonD 

rontK yciir, ‘io rents a number. >ULLLi*, wOOU 

A; Ct>.v ro Is'vi-ht-Kt.. Sc*.r*york. 


AMERICAN WATCHES, 

The true value of Machinery applied to M’.ateh-maUlng Is 
not that by Its use tVatehes are made raphlly, Imt that they 
are made eorreetly. Very few people know why a Waltham 
Watch should ho superior to any other. In the first place, 
the Watch Is regarded at Waltham as only a machine to bo 
construeted like any other machine on mechanical princi¬ 
ples. The Factory Is Indeed little else but avast machine 
shop, the principle work In which Is not upon watches, but 
upon machinery to make them with. If the watches are 
good. It l.s hecanse the machinery Is good. Of course there 
must be no fault In the principle or plan of tlio movement, 
none In the sizes or shapes of the pieces of which It Is com¬ 
posed, nothing wanting In their properties, and no error In 
their po.sitlons. These points once thoroughly settled and 
fixed In the case of every part of each variety of watch. It 
rests wliolly with the machinery eoustructed with Infinite 
variety of form and function expressly for the purpose to 
produce the finished pieces. Tho method established lit 
every department Is in short that of the reduplication of parts 
by mechanical means, and carried out on tho system of the 
finest sub-dlvision of labor. _Dy meansof multiplying gauges 
and microscopes, tests and Inspection for the detection of 
wear In cutting tools and for faults and flaws In steel or stone, 
are made to accompany the work In every stage from be¬ 
ginning to end. It follows that the Watch goes together a 
perfect machine Itself. Every part Is found to fit properly 
In It,-* phicc. F.vcry pin may be pushed till It pinches, and 
every screw turned home. Instead of a sluggish and feeble 
action, the balance, even under the pressure of the lightest 
mainspring, vibrates with a wide and free motion, and the 
bent has the clear and ringing sound always characteristic 
of the Waltham Watch. Tho machine Is a timekeeper from 
the start. 

This system Is unknown In foreign countries and is entire¬ 
ly original with tho M’altham Company. The Company 
claim that under It they produce watches which cannot bo 
equaled for every quality which makes a watch valuable. 
Simple In plan and correct In principle, the movement Is 
not only beautifully finished, substantial, accurate and 
cheap, but Is uniform to the smallest details, not easily dam¬ 
aged, easily repaired and always as good as new. There are 
diflerent grades of finish on the different kinds, .as there are 
dltferent sizes and shapes to suit all tastes and wants, but 
every Watch that hears the genuine trade mark of “ Wal¬ 
tham.” Is guaranteed to be a good one, aud nobody need 
be afraid to buy It. 

From THc N. Y. Trilmiio. 

“The American Watch Companv. of Waltham. Mass., es¬ 
tablished In 1850, has grown lino proportions which entitle 
it to a rank among the manufacturing enterprises of Ameri¬ 
ca. The quality of these Instruments has been thoroughly 
tested by minute comparisons, and the result is decidedly 
in favor of the home-made over the Imported. 

“The first dutv of a wateh Is to keep good time. Its other 
nscs are decorative and subsidiary. '1 he simpler Its mechan¬ 
ism the more trustworthy its action, and the system upon 
which watches are constructed by tho American Company 

Is the verv perfeetloii ol simplicity. 

“An Important question Is that of the relative costliness of 
European ami American Watches. It appears that the ad- 
vantnc** of <*h(Mi|)nc83 is also with us. The dlffcTcncc in price 
is not excessive, hut Issnftlelent to be an object to anv pur¬ 
chaser. The virtue of superior durahllity. however. Is one 
which ought to be well considered In this regard. Ameri¬ 
can Instruments will outlast all others. It has been esti¬ 
mated that we pay Europe fri.000,000 a year lor w.atches. and 
a like sum for keeping them In order. At onr own doors 
watchi’s are manufactured at a less price, of better quality, 
less Itkelv to become disordered, and so arranged that In 
case of Injury by violence, the Injury may cheaply aud expe¬ 
ditiously be repaired.” 

Fi-oiu The Y. Y. Times. 

“Amkricav W.\LTn.\M WATcnKB.—This country has rea¬ 
son to he proud of thlssplendid specimen ol American oper¬ 
ative genius and enterprise. That It will work a revolution 
In the watch manufacturing of tho world no one can doubt 
who examines the operations of tho Waltham Lstahlishment, 
for It turns out watch movements at Just about onte-halt the 
coBt of Imported moveni<*nt8—bct^ldc ii>c millorm reliiibliitv 
of llm macidiio inudo wiitchcs must cive tiicni a preat ad- 
vantage over all olhers wlierever known. A poor time¬ 
piece of the machine make will he as rare In ttie luture as a 
good one of liand-make has been heretofore, for machinery 
Is arbitrary In Its performance, and ean make a perfect arti¬ 
cle Just as easy as one that Is worthless. It will he a cause 
of congratulation If this highly useful American enterprise 
shall have the clfeet of driving out of market the thousands 
of trashy fori-lgn articles, miscalled llmekc-epers, by furulsh- 
ing so excellent and economical a substitute. 

From TUc N. Y. Herald. 

“ We notice with regret, (writing of the Paris Exposition), 
the ahsenoe of specimens of American manulacture. which, 
although only comparatively ol n-cent birth among '8 
already producing results of tho most satlslactory character 
The M'atches manufactured by the M altham Company aio 
certainly so far ns strength, durahllity, and excellence as 
time-keepers are coneerned. as good as anythlug produced 
by the French or Swiss manufactures. 

From The IV. Y. World. 

“ We have had one of the works of 
for some eonslderahle time, and, eompai lng 
er first-class works of dllferent "'^nutacturc possetwi d b> us 
they have estahllshed. lu our opinion, their siiptriorltj over 
any ever bitroduced for correctness as timepieces. 

From TUc SciciiHflc .VmerIcnn. 

“ It Is believed that a Waltham Watch Is worth (IohWo the 
price of many of the Imported watches made by huiid. 

From Hnrjjcr’s AVfoUly. 

“The beauty, tho precision, tho greater cheapness, the 
unifonn excelljnce of a watch eonsti iKded by machinery s^o 
exniilsltc that the mere spee.tacle of Us operation Is poetic, 
gradually give the American Watches a public prclereiico 
which will not he deceived.” 

whlcn Fri.LY WAP.DANTF.n. 

vnn qvVf ilV Vl r F IJST-(:l>A8S DKALKIW IN THE 
^ FN TKI ST \TiWaNI) DIUTISH PDOVINCES. 

ror’furthci luforniatlo^t tuUIre^ tjui A^’kTOV,. 

No. 1S;4 Broadway, New ) ork. 
’NMFi:i(^N*WAftTn:.S in every variety at Miinulacturers 

prices uvpeclaltvwm^.s,sinc.^tlm 

*105 and 107 iTultou-st., New T ork. 


KUY THE BEST! 

J. W. BRADLEY’S 

CELEBRATED 

DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 

(Or Double Spring) 

SKIRTS. 

THEY win not BEKn or Break like the Single Springs, 
but -WILL preserve their PKUFEcT and GUACEFUL 
SHAPE In all CUOWDED ASSE.M!iL.\GES, CHUUCHES, 
TIIE-\TUES, H.VILHOAD CAP.S, and for PP.O.MENADE or 
HOUSE DIIESS, where three or four ordinary skirts are 
THP.OWN ASIDE as USELESS, 

EACH HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEMPERED 
Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY togellier, 
EDGE to EDGE, forming one hoop, tlius making tlio 
STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as well as the MOST 
DURABLE .and STYLISH, SKIRT EVER MADE. In fact, 
they are .superior to all others, COMBINING COMFORT, 
ECONOM Y. LIGHTNESS, ELEGANCE, and DUR.\BILITY'' 
This POPULAIi SKIHT is univrrsally recommbndko 
by the Fashion Magazines aud Opinions of tlie Press 

GENERALLY. 

At Wholesale, by tlie Exclusive Manufacturers and 
Sole Owners of Patent, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 

WAREROO.MS AND OFFICE, 

Nos. 97 Cliambers, aud 79 and 81 Reade-sts., N. Y. 
ALSO, at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS. 

THE INDELIBLE PENCIL CO. 

(NORTHAMPTON, MASS.) 

Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 



PENCIL for MARKING CLOTHING, &c., liave now ready for 
sale their new 

HOETICULTURAL PENCIL, 

For irrttlng on wood. Invalnahle for making durable 
Trek and Ga'rde.v Taos or Labels, or marking Tools, &c. 

PRICES: llorticulUirnl. single, T.Tcents; two for $1.00, 
per do/.. S.I.OO. — Clothing Pencil, single. .TO cents ; tlireu 
for $1.00, per doz., $:{,00. Sent pre paid by mail or ex¬ 
press on receipt of price. 

A lilberal Discount made to Dealers. 

Every Pencil IVarranted. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be tlio 

Best Juvenile Paper in America. 

M'coffcra MAGMFICEXT I.IST of PRE3IIUMS ! 
Subscribe at any time, during the year. 

The price of ttie Corporal is one dollar a year, in advance ; 
sample copy, telling all about the premiums, leu cents. 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 

Book Agents Wanted. 

To solicit orders, in each town in tlie United States and 
Canada, for ttie most popular subscription book ever pub- 
llslied, being The iLLfSTR.ATKn History ok the Bible, 
by John Kltto, D. D., F. S. A., Edited by Pev. Alvan Bond 
J). D., of Norwich, Conn.—Over 700 closely printed Royal 
Octavo pages—more tlian 100 full page engravings. Recom¬ 
mended by ttie leading Clergy of all denominations of 
Christians. 53,000 Copies already printed. Six large poiver 
presses running on tlie work. Everybody wants it. Ex¬ 
perienced Agents say they never knew a book sell so well. 
No competition. E.vperienced Agents, School leachers. 
Sabbath School Teacliers, retired Clergymen, and others, are 
vVanted to iiitroduee this great work Into every bouseliold 
In the land. E'or Circulars, etc., apply immediately to tlio 
I’ublislier UENi.Y BILL, Norwich, Conn. 

SPIRIT 

l»y \’sins I*. T. KtxDtoitl’s 
IjiDor-sjiviKg Soap. 

Tlie SO .\P Is made from clean and pure materials, con- 

be used in *}'^**|,?* ()no pound warranted equal to 

tar, and ,';’!'‘‘'S;mi,rSo^ Directions sent wilU 

earn. Fmv for makliig^'fTrcc gallons of handsome Solt Soap 
cac.li bai loi czror. Koph heir ia wrapped in a 


’ and taivo iiu uLiHii. — -- 

Nos. G4, O.T, 0(5, 07, 08, 00, 70, 73 iiml 74 

WasUlngtou-St., \« w York.___ 

Silver Tips for ChiUlvcM’s Shoes. 

They protect flic toe from wear, and '‘'o 
al. Applied to the most genteel shoos made. Buy no othLis. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re¬ 
ceived BEFOEE tbe 5th of the preceding month- 

TERMS— (cash Uefore insertion): 

Ordinary Pages, *1.50)Ber line. Open Pages— %‘Aper line. 
Business Notices—.~yO per line of space, each insertion. 


FE1£1>. F. MAYFBft, CIieiia.ist, 

Has removed his Office to 53 Cedar-st., New York. 



GMPB ms. 



The Subscriber would call the attention of Dealers and 
Planters to his extensive stock of Grape vines, and especi¬ 
ally to the Concord and Iona varieties. 

Our vines have always been unsurpassed by any in mar¬ 
ket and our aim is not only to keep up tlieir well known 
standard of excellence, but to pioduce, if possible, still bet¬ 
ter plants than we have had heretofore. 

Haviiiff a very large number in course of propagation, 
we are enabled to sffil at very low prices where, quantities 
are taken, and all parties intending to purchase will find it 
greatly to their interest to examine our stock and prices 
before purchasing elsewhere. Last year the demand lor 
our plants was so large that we were not able to fill one halt 
of our orders. Therefore, send your orders in eaiiy to se¬ 
cure the best plants. Address G-. E. MEISSNER, 

Richmond P. 0., Staten Island, N. T. 


SQUIRE’S PATENT FRUIT JAR. 

Emits Preserved Witiiowt Sugar. 

Tile Only Jar for Preserving Vegetables. 

The Newest, Most Convenient and Economical Jar extant. 

This Jar is constructed so tliat tlie contents can be cooked 
In it, and all handling of Hot Fruit or Hot Jars or Tempering 
of Jars avoided; the contents retain all their natural ^avor, 
and the labor of preserving is lessened more than one-half. 
Pamphlets sent on application. 

J. B. BAETLETT, 'Wholesale Manufacturer, 

69 Murray-straet, New York. 

WEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“• MY EARM OE ERGE. WOOR.” 

Just Published by C. SCBIBNEE & CO., 

654 Broadway, New York. 

EtTRAL Studies—WITH Practioai, Hints for Country 
Places, by D. G. Mitchell, (Ik Marvel)— with many Illus¬ 
trations. One Vol. 

{Copies sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.75.) 
The author has sought to demonstrate: 
l«t. Why a man should go, if at all, into he country. 

%i. TF7i.a( sort of a homestead he should seek there. 

Zd. What he should do when in possession of it. 

“ I have especially sought to excite tlie ambition of those 
holders of liumble estates wlio believe that notliing can be 
done In the way of adornment of country property except 
under the eye of accomplished gardeners, and to show tliat 
the proper appliance of small means will produce effects 
whose cliarms must in tlieir way stand unrivaled." 

The Great Pictorial Double Number of the Phee- 
ROLOGiCAL Journal and Life Illustrated for July, con¬ 
tains portraits witli Biographical sketches of Chief Justice 
Chase, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Le Vert 
Edward Carswell, and others; articles on Eloquence, 
Queen Elizabeth, Studies in Physiognomy, Man-Monkbys 
AND Gorillas, profusely illustrated; and a great variety of 
matter, agreeable and instructive. A New Volume— the 
46th— Enlarged, $3 a year, 30 cts. a number. Address 

S. E. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

THK KTFRK K A 

BRICK MACHINE 

makes 3,000 splendid Brick per hour, with only nine men and 
one pair horses, or 4,320 per hour by steam power. Has no 
complex machinery to be getting out of order or breaking 
down. Its great simplicity and marvelous power command 
the approval of every expert, at sight. 

We challenge the world to produce its equal. 

Satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 

ABEAM EEQIJA, General Agent, 

No. 141 Broadway, New" York. 

“ Incostapaaralsle BJwarffI” 

This variety is so much superior In flavor, ease of culture, 
and hardiness, that for the past six years we have grown it 
to the exclusion of all other varieties, for the New York 
market. It is planted one third closer than the tall grow¬ 
ing sorts—from 30,000 to 40,000 being grown on an acre. 
Dwarf variety, strong plants now ready, price: $1 per 100 ■ 
$4 per 500; $7.50 per 1,000; $50 per 10,000; $200 per 50,OOo! 
Large Solid, suitaide for light soils, price; 75c. per 100 * $3 
per 500; $5 per 1,000; $35 per 10,000; $150 per 50,000. ’ 
Safely packed (without extra charge,) to any distance not 
exceeding three days in the transit. Plain printed directions 
for culture and winter preservation, accompanying each 
package.* - HENDEESON & FLEMING, 

Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
__ 67 Nassau-st., New York. 

^easonatoJe laiipleiiaeiits, etc. 

N?’l^‘i 7 '“C “2 Press 

fon’s’Kt'clmbZ!f‘IS!d'^ 

Nonpareil Washing MachinesfNo 2, with WilS^^er $ 3 [’- muf 

5 


SPEAR’S PRESERVINC SOLBTION 

Will effectually prevent fermentation or decay, and pre¬ 
serve all kinds of fruits, vegetables, cider, milk, &c., &c , m 
a pcrlectly fvesb and wliolesoine condition, without 
and without air-tijjhtinjr—hence a, ^ saving ot sugar, ana 

from 50 to 75 per cent, in tlie cost of jars. 

The solution is warranted to contain nothing injuiious to 

Fruits preserved by It are equal to the best “canned 
fruits, while its use admits of keeping the fruit, &c., in large 
vessels, and using them at long inv.cryals when opened. 

It will preserve milk sweet from 12 to 36 liours longei than 
it will naturally keep, causing it to furnish more cream m 
hot weather. , . 

(live it a trial and he convinced of its merits and great 

advantages over all other methods. 

One bottle will preserve 128 lbs. of fruit, or 48 gallons of 
cider, or 128 gallons of milk. Full directions for using witli 
each bottle. Price, $1 per bottle; 6 bottles for Sa; or 12 bot¬ 
tles for $9. Good discount to dealers, ask your Merchant 
for it, or form club and send price for 0 or 12 bottles, and re¬ 
ceive it by express from the nearest one ot tlie following 
Wliolesale Agents: John M. Marls & Co., and Johnson, 
Holloway & Cowden, Philadelphia; C. W. Burgess & Son, 
Baltimore, Md.; Charles H. Atwood, Boston, Mass.; Bm;n- 
hams & Van Schaack, Chicago ; A. B. Eaton & Son, Cin¬ 
cinnati; Valentine Gerber, St. Louis, Mo.; Elliott & Co., 
Berrien Springs, Mich.; Koe, Wliitman & Co., South Bend, 
Ind.; Johnson & Bro., New Haven, Conn.; Young & Lyons, 
Providence, E. I.; or to ^ . 

L. P. WOEEALL, General Agent, 

No. 91 Hudson-st., New York. 

©OTY’S 

WASHIMO MACHINE 

and the 

ITNIVEHSAE 
CEOTHES WHINOEH 

are so well known as tlic toest, that recommendations 
are not deemed necessary. 

(See back numbers of Agriculturist.') 

E. C. BEOWNfNG, General Agent, 

32 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. (opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 

jlM-OW TO MAStE MHNEY.—Buy 

.aJL state right for BAKER’S COMBI 


KITCHEN TABBE. 
out. Send for a Circular. 


___COMBINATION 

One of the most taking Patents 

W. M. BAEEE, Fortville, Ind. 


Patented June 22,1858. Ee-issued December 20, 1859. 
Manufactured by ■ BLYMYEE, DAY & CO., 

Mansfield, Ohio. 

OYW-r», SIXTEEN THOUSANR IN USE, 



lUor Sorg-liunn aix<i 

It is tbe most rapid boiler known ; the most thorough def¬ 
ecator, and the greatest economizer of fuel, in proportion 
to the work accomplished. It lias taken ,51 State Pair First 
Premiums, and survived one hundred and fifty competitors. 

VICTOR MILIi. 

Manufactured by BLYMYEE, NOETON & CO., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The oldest Cane Mill makers in the United States. 



The testimony of thousands of onorators, from every State 
In tlie Union, West .and South of Vermont and Newllamp- 
shire, and the award of First Premiums over all tlie leacL 
Ing Mills ill the country, at Fifteen State Fairs, prove it 
to be all w-e have claimed for it— The Victor Mill. 

, ^ SORGO HAND BOOK 

and Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 

BLYAIYEE,‘DAY & (3o., IMansfield, O. 
f pL,^"MYliE, NOETON & CO., Cincinnati, 0.. 

Sorgo Macliinery, Drag Saws, Cliurch 
Bells, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, Horse 
MiUs^ & Planters, Garden Cultivators, Cider 



CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OW Nisrw YORK. 


OFF!CE: 20 E^ASSAU STREET. 

OFFICEES; 

President: JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 

Vice-President: G. HILTON SCEIBNEE. 
Secretary: J. P. KOGEES. 

Actuary: E. C. FEOST. 

Medical Examiner; E. D. WHEELEE, M.D. 


DIEECTOES: 

JAMES B. COLGATE, of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 
CHAUNCEY M. LEPEW, (late Secretary of State). 
JUSTUS LAWERNCE, President. 

G. HILTON SCRIBNER, Vice-President. 

JOSEPH T. SANGEIt, Merchant, No. 35 Liberty.Street. 

M. B. W YNKOOP, of 5Vjnkoop & Hallenhack, 113 Fulton-st. 
Rev. HENRY C. FISH, D. D., Newark, N. J. 

RICHARD W. BOGART, of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers. 
LUTHER W. FEOST, New York. 


Policies issued during first year, - ' - - S,5!27 

Amount Insured,. $7,A0A,(i00 

Annual Premium,.ASB.SJlG.iiO 

Present Assets nearly Half a Million Dollars. 


Organized on the Mutual Plan. PROFITS of the COM¬ 
PANY Annually Divided. One-third of tiie Premium may 
remain unpaid as a LOAN. No notes required. Policies 
non-forfeitable. Thirty days grace allowed in payment of 
Preniiiinis. Insured have the widest liberty to travel with¬ 
out extra charge. 


CJreat Econoaiiy iia PaiBitiiig. 

Doty’s Patent Compound Paint Oil, four years tested. 
Fully as durable, covers as well, easier to spread, quicker to 
dry, and in no respect inferior to pure Linseed Oil, yet much 
cheaper! AVarranted to render V’hite Lead whiter, either 
inside or outside, and fully as durable as Linseed Oil, and 
as good for all colored paints. Four years’ use has fully 
established this. 


Price, by the Barrel (40 gallons).$38 00 

5 Gallons lor trial, put up In good oak keg.0 00 

10 “ “ “ “ . 11 00 


Shipped as common Eailroad Freight, or by Express. 
Testimonials as to Durability, in Circulars. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Exclusive sale given. 

DOTY’S PAINT OIL CO., 32 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


CRESYEIC S€>AP. 


A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 
(Patented). 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifying Cellars, Hos¬ 
pitals, Tenement Houses, &c. Also, for Exterminating 
Eoaclies, Bugs, and Insects of all kinds. 

Manufactured solely by 

JAMES BUCHAN & CO.. 

_ 190 Eliza'betli-st., New York. 

To Merchants & Peddlers Everywlitrc t 


A New and Good Thing for Every Family. 
DOTY’S EVERLASTING CLOTHES-PIN! 


Retail Price, 30 cents per dozen. Send two red stamps for 
sample Pin and wholesale terms and circulars. 

DOTY’S CLOTHES PIN CO., 32 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


Mormal Acadeaiay of JTIusic, 

At Meadville, Pa. 


The 8tb Term of 8 weeks will commence July 2d. For 
Circulars giving Terms. &c., and particulars as to the dona¬ 
tions of Free Scholarships, address THEODORE E. PER¬ 
KINS, care of Brown & Perkins, 420 Broome-st., New York. 


G old medal threshing machine.— 

Persons intending to purchase a Threshing Machine, 
will do well to send for Circulars and Judges’ Report of the 
Machine, awarded Two Gold Medals at the Great National 
Trial Auburn, N. Y., July, 1866. Manufactured by E. & M. 
HARDER, Cohleskill, N. Y. See their advertisement in 
June number of the Agriculturist. 


T he original stock of Wilson Early 

Blackberry, including the Mother Ptorat, may again be 
seen in fruit at JOHN S. COLLINS’S Small Fruit Nursery, 
one mile South-AVest of Moorestown, New Jersey. 


■ Fertilizei's. 

Peruvian Guano ; Ground Bone (Best) ; Coe’s Superphos¬ 
phate of Lime, Plaster, etc., etc,, in any quautit}-. 

FARM AND RARREIV IiMPLEMEATS. 

Swift’s Improved Lawn Alower, Plows, Harrows, Thresh¬ 
ing Machines, Fan Mills, and all otlier Agricultural Imple¬ 
ments, for sale by JOHN AV. DOUGLASS, (late of R. H. 
Allen & Co.), 181 Water-st., New York. Send for Circular. 


S EVERYBODY should send for The American 
A Stock Journal.— Only50 cents for 6 months. Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
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DRAINli\(; FOR PROFIT 

AXD 

'DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 

By CEO. E. W.VIUXG, Jii., 

XXOKKKKR OP TUK DRAIXAOK OP CEXTRAli PARK, N£W YORK. 

IlluHtruted. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

LAXD TO liE DRAIN El) AND THE 

liE.\SOXS WUY.—Indications of tlie nee<l of draining.— 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sab-soll. 

HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 

THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Cliamcterlstlcs of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water bcncflclal, 
springs and soakage water Injurious.—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor¬ 
ation.—Temperature. — Drought. — Porosity or mellow¬ 
ness.—Chemical action In the soil. 

HOW TO (iO TO WORK TO LAY 

OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAIXS.-Amatenr draining.— 
Maps.—Levelling Instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains. —Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles.- 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col¬ 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 

HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 

Tools.—Marking the lines.—Water courses.—Outlet.— 
SUt Basins.—Opening the ditches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 
—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling In.—Collect¬ 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 

HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 

AND DR.\IVED L.\ND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis¬ 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstructed.-Heavy lands should not bo tram¬ 
pled while wet. 

WHAT DR.VINING COSTS, 

Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last¬ 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy.—Details of cost. 
—{1. Engineering and Superintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches.—3. Grading the bottoms.—I. Tile and tile laying. 
—5. Covering and flUiug.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.! 

WILL IT PAY ? 

Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Com, 
AVheat, Rye, Oats. Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac¬ 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining In facili¬ 
tating Csrin work. 

HOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 

Materials.-Preparation of earths.—.Moulding tile ma¬ 
chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burnlng.-Kllns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 

THE RECLALMING OF SALT 

.MARSIIE.S.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harlaein Lake.-The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of Inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments.—Muskrats.—Rivera and Creeks.—Outlet 
of drainage. 

MALARIAL DISEASES. 

Fever and .\gnc.—Xenrnlgla.—Vicinity of New York.— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.-Dr. .MetcalPa Report 
to U. 8. Banltary Comml8-<lon.—La Roche on the effects 
of .Malarial Fever.-Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma¬ 
larial Fevers.”—English experience.-Reports to the 
British Parliament.—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 

HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 

Sewerage.-The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers In 
Ixindon.—Tile use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilisation of sewage matters In agriculture.-Effects of 
Imperfect house drainage on health.—Typhoid fever.- 
The Westminster fever In London.—Epidemic at the 
Maplowmid Young Ladies Institute In nttslleld. Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Buck drainage,—Water sup¬ 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row New-York. 
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A NEW WORK. 
SMALL FEDTT CULTUEIST. 



By ANDREW 8. PULLER, 

PBACTICAL nOBTIOrLTCBiaT, KIDQKWOOD. BBBQEK CO., N. J. 

A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more tlioroughly discuss his subject, and go 
Into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground ol 
Projiagatlon, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 

CoNTBNTs: Introduction— I. B.vrberuy— II. Straw¬ 
berry— III. Raspberry- IV. Blackberry— V. Dwarf 
Ceterry- VI. Currant— Vn. Gooseberry— VIH. Cor- 
NELLAN Cherry— IX. Cranberry— X. Huckleberry— 
XI. SuEPERDiA— XU. Preparation fob Gatuerino 
Fbuit. 

We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as he ha.s given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all trae lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fhilt given without refer¬ 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all tlio small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and In this important part of his hook, the 
anthor has liad the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. The chapter on gathering and packing fruit 
Is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The hook is very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 
companion to his Orapo Culturist. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, fl.50 

NEW YORK: 

ORANGE JUDD & CO.^ 

41 PARK ROW, 


HINTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A COMPLETE 

MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 

< BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 

(FRANK FORESTER.) 

Beautifully Illustrated. 

HOW TO BREED A HOUSE.— 

STALLION.—National Value of tlie Horse— 
The best cl^ of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
.^^csl’ence-Blood: what it gives 
should be on the side of the Slre-Brcecl up, not down- 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 
CHOICE OP THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound¬ 
ness more Important tlmn Blood-Points of the Brood 
Hereditary-Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Pood and 
care during gestatlou—Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.-First 
consideration In Improvement of “ cold ” Blood—Rela¬ 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent- 
How Remedied la Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 
CANADIAN BLOOD. — The Canadian originally tho 

French Norman— Charactcristlcs—IIardihood—Speed- 

Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 
NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of tho Percheron 
^lOrma^—A puro race—Characteristica ancl Points. 
MODERN ARAB BLOC)D.—^English and American Thor¬ 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood —are now 
superior to tho Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 

PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS 

CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin-Different 
Jireccis Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narrasran- 
s etta— Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ironies. 

now .TO BREED MULES. 

Value of Mnles--Thcir History and Natural History— 
The Mule and H nncy—Thorough-blood wasted iu the 
Dam for Mules—1 he Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable-Varieties of tho Ass—Tho kind of 
Mares to be selected. 

HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 

Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex¬ 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
I^lnts to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell tho Age of a Horse. 

HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 

Cjmseqnences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare-for tho 
I oal—For AVorklng Uoi ses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—'Wlillo Travelling—Sum¬ 
mering Horses—Tho Best Method—Management of Om¬ 
nibus Horses in New York. 

HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 

HORSE.-Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming; its ne¬ 
cessity for all descriptions of Horaes—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment; when brought in from Work. 

HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 

HORSE.-What Is required In a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put¬ 
ting in Harness.—How to Use a Horse—^Travelling—Work¬ 
ing-Pleasure Horses—Punishment. 

HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 

SIMPLE RE.MEDIE3 FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to bo given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Infiammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of tho 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—Broken Knees. 

FARRIERY, ETC. 

Castration— Docking and Nicking — Blood-letting— 
Treatment of Strahis and Wounds—Galls of tlie Skin- 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines-Diseases of the Feet. 

HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 

Unsklllfiil Shoers—Anatomy of tho Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Remon ing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting tho 
Shoe-)Naillng—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 

BAUCIIER’S METHOD OF TRAIN¬ 
ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The I’aces—Leaping. 

HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 

The Saddle—The Girths—The Stlrmps—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale — Tho Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting-The Scat—Tho Hands— 
The Legs—Tho Paces—Hints for Special Cases—Tho Art 
of FaUing—Riding with Ladles. 

LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 

A LADY.—l.camingtoRlde—Tho Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—Tho Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismonutiug—Tho Position— 
Tho Hands—Tho Leg and Whip—Accidents. 

HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 

The Art of Dri vlng—Pleasure Drlving--now to Holdtho 
Reins-Driving a Pair—Four-ln-liand Driving-Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S SYSTEM OF IIORSE- 

TAMING.—Rarev’s System a New Dlscovci'y-Previous 


Jlorse Down—Finale—Vices and* Bad Habits— Bearing— 
Klcklng—Baulklng—Pulling ou the Halter—Shying. 

VETERINARY IIOMCEOPATIIY. 

Principles of tho System—Table of Romcdles--Genernl 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Dlct-l.emo- 
dies for Speclilc Cases—Glossary of Diseases. , 

l.^rao. laa p.-Sent by mail post-paid. $1.75. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Quinby’s Be© Keeping. 

By M. Quinby, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Illustrated. Entirely new. The result of 35 
years’ of successful experience—with, direc¬ 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Bobbing, Feed¬ 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Angei’, Euc- 
inies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi¬ 
cal matter. 

Sent Post-paid. Price $1.50. 

Gratifying Opinions of the Press. 

From the, Christian Intelligencer. 

“Quinby's Work is tiie very best. It has long been regard¬ 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
■vrhicU it treats.'' 

From Moore's Rural Few Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and Illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and this, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction. Thiitj- 

five years experience!-'Wliat beginner in bee-keeping 

will not bring this to his aid ? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to Introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand¬ 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 

From the F. T. Christian Advocate. 

“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 

SENT POST-PAID. PP.ICE $1.S0. 

ORANGE JUDO & CO., Publishers. 
FJL.AX CUMUIBE. 

A NEW AND TKKT VAI/UABI.B WOKE, Consisting of full di¬ 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of experienced 
growers, Svo, paper. PRICE 50 Cents. 

HOP CUETlIiaE. 

Practical Details fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Soil, Settinu and Cultivation of the 
Plants, to Picking, Drying, Pressing, and Marketing tho 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited by Prof. George Thurber. 
Svo, paper. PRICE 10 Cents. 

TOBACCO CEETERE. 

This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by Fourteen 
Experienced Tobacco Growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Notes on tho Tobac¬ 
co Worm, with Illustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper 
covers. “ PRICE 25 Cents. 

ONIONS. 

Ho-vvto Eaise them Profitably. 

Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octavo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents, 

NE'W-YORK: 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 



Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 

By S. M. Saunders. 

New Edition ITevised and Enlarged. 

This Book contains Articles on tbc Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Tlieir History 
and Leading Characteristics, witli Complete 
Instnictions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Author’s Experi¬ 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
"breeding on a large scale,, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 
ORANGE JUDD Sc CO., Publishers. 

Money in tlxe SNvmnjMS. 

FEAT ! FEAT I FEAT ! 

FUEL — M ANTJEE. 

'WHERE TO FIND IT. 

HOW TO MAKE AND ESE IT. 

ITS VAEEE. 

A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 

THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 

By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yalo College. 

It gives a full liistory of PEAT, MUCK, etc., telling 
what they are, where found, and how to estimate their value. 

It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma¬ 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 
and it is especially explicit in regard to tho 

us:e of peat a& fuel, 

describing minutely the v.arious processes employed in pre. 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated:, 
such as are in use in this country, and Europe. It is illus- 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those having Peat or Muck 
swamps, or wishing to Invest In Peat Companies. 

• SENT POST-PAID. - PRICE $1-25 

ORANGE JUDD Sc CO., 41 Park Row. 


[July, 

BOOKS 

FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

PUBLISHED BY 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 

Either of the Books mentioned in the foliowiug list 

will he sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price • 

GRAPE OULTTJRIST. 

By ANDREW S. PULLER. 

This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations. 

GROWING FROM SEED-GATHER AVHEN FULLY RIPE. 

PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.-MODE OF OPERA- 
tion. Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Illust. 

PROPAGATING HOUSE.-PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our "Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 III- 

CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings. 

LAYERING THE VINE.-THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods inUse.—1 Illustration. 

GRAFTING THE GRAPE.-THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tlons that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.- -3 Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Illusti'ations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations 

STEM APPENDAGES. — SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds .—i Illustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE. — A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 

GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Illustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 

GARDEN CULTURE.-POSITION OF BOEDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel¬ 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Illustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine JIaking, Pruning Shears.—1 Illustration. 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle. Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil¬ 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 lUus, 

DESCRIPTION OF {nearly Seventy) VARIETIES. 

REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 


SENT POST-PAID. 


PRICE $1.50 


Allen’s Domestic Animals.$1.00 

A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM 
DOGS, with directions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their DIS¬ 
EASES and REMEDIES. By R. L. Allen. Cloth, 
12mo, 22T pp. 

Allen’s Rnral Architecture.$1.50 

Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction 
of convenient FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT- 
BLTLDINGS, including Barns, Stables. Sheds, Car¬ 
nage and Wagon-Honses, W'ork-Shops, Wood-Houses, 
Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice-Honses, Poultry and Bee- 
Houses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together with directions for 
the gardens and grounds; nseful and ornamental Do¬ 
mestic Animals, etc. By Hon. Lewis F. Allen, Editor 
“ American Hei’d-Book,” etc. Cloth, 13mo, 378 pp- 
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American Bird-Fancier - Paper,.. 30 . 

Field, Cage, and House-nirds, breeding, rearing, etc. 
Paper, 12mo, 10? pp. 

American Farm-Book. (R. L. Allen). $ 1.50 

On A CoMPEXD OP .\vEnicAK .\oricui.ti’re; Being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irriga¬ 
tion, Grasses. Grain, Routs, Fnilts, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Prixiuct of the Uni- 
ted States; M-itb the best methods of Planting, Cnltl- 
vating. and Preparation for Market. Over one hundred 
engravings. By R. L. Alxen. Cloth, l-4mo, .335 pp. 

American Rose Culturist . 30 

(Incinding the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cnitivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which are addttd (Ull directions for the treat¬ 
ment of the Dahlia. In neat paper covers. 13mo, 96 pp. 

American Weeds, and Useful Planta$l.75 

An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar¬ 
dener, etc.; l>elng an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illnstratiuns), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardens, 
which meet the obsenatlon, or require the attention of 
Cnltivators; with practical suggestions for their Eradi¬ 
cation when needcrl. While practical in its character, it 
iucindes Imth the common and botanical names and char¬ 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Populi^r .\cconnt 
of the Structure of Plants. By Wn. Darlisotox, M.D., 
and Ihior. Geo. Tiu rber. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with ‘277 Engravings. l‘3mo., 460 pp. 

Annuals . Paper, 50, Chth, 75 

The .\>iERirAX HonncrxTrKAi. Axxval for 1887. 
A Year Book for the Garoexer, the Fruit Grow¬ 
er, AXi) THE .\3 »atbub. It is a beantiftilly illustrated 
volume of 16.S i>agc8. It contains an Almanac and Cal¬ 
endar for each month, giving hints for work in the 
various departments, with nsefiil tables, and an article 
on Growing Grape Vines from cuttings, by William 
I’atrick; How Horseradish is Grown for Market, by 
P. Henderson ; Home Decorations, by A. Bridgcman ; 
The New .Xpples of 1886, by Dr. J. A. Warder; New 
or Noteworthy Pears, by P. Barry; Small Fruits in 1866, 
by A. S. Fuller; Rarer Valuable Evergreens, by T. 
Meehan, with valuable contributions by other writers. 

The Americax .Agricultural Axxual for 1867. 
A companion volume to the Horticultural Annual, and 
containing, besides an Almanac with hints about work 
for each month, an Essay on Draining, by Col. Geo. E. 
Waring, jr.; articles on the Cnlture of Sorghum, by Wm. 
Clough ; Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, by Wm. 
8. Carpenter; How to Train a Horse, by S. I’. Headley; 
Essential Features of a Good Bam, with Plan, by Dr. F. 
M. H-xamer; Recent Scientific Progress in Agriculture, 
by Prof. H. W. Johnson, of Yale College; The Culture of 
Wheat, by Joseph Harris, and other valuable essays 
upon subjects of interest to agriculturists. Finely 
Illustrated. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier- 


. 30 

Breeihxo, Rearixo, Feeding, and General Manage¬ 
ment of Rabbits: their Diseases and Remedies; Full 
Directions for the Constractlon of Hutches, Rabbltries, 
etc.; Recipes for Cwiking and Dressing for the Table. 
Niimcnms Illustrations. By C. M. Bemext, author of 
PouUerer't Companion, etc. 13rao, 101 pp., in neat 
illustrated paper covers. 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy.$1.60 

Rural Economy in its relations with flicmlstry. Phys¬ 
ics, and Meteorology; or Chemistry Applied to 
A oRifULTURE In the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Presen-ation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. Boussingault, Member of In- 
sMtnteof France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
13mo, 507 pp. 

Buist's American Flower Garden Direc¬ 
tory.$1.50 

Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-IIonse, Green-House, 
Rooms for Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN 
THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a 
Green-House, laying out a FloWer-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Robert Bnsx, a practical Nurseryman and Seed- 
Grower of Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, 343 pp. 


Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener.....$1,00 

An excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Difierent Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Name.s, alphabetically 
arranged; with fUll Directions for the Best Mode of 
Cnltlvatlng them in the Garden or under Glass. By 
Robert Buist. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 

Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.75 

Intended Especiallt FOR the American Climate- 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department of 
Ilot-IIonse, Cold Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the Con¬ 
struction and Heating. By Wm. Choklton. 

12mo, 304 pp. 


Cloth, 


Cobbett’s American Gardener^.75 

A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar¬ 
dens. Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man. Wliile it is marked by the 
author's peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that It is worthy of being kept in print. By 
William Cobbett. Cloth, 12mo., ‘3.30 pp.. 


Cole’s American Fruit Book.75 

Containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fniit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de- 
BCriptlous of the best varieties of fruit, ete. 18mo, 
2SSpp. 

Cole’s American Veterinarian.75 

of BomeMic Animal*, showing tlie Cuimes, 
Sipnptom*, and Remedies, and niles for Restorinr/ and 
Preserrlng Health by good management, with directions 
for Training and Breeding. By 8. W. Col::. Cloth, 
18mo., 888 pp. 

Copeland’s Country Life.$5.00 

An elegant Octavo Volume, containing 926 pages, and 
250 Engravings. It is a Compendium of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Practical Knowledge; embracing 
Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great 
value to every one interested in Fniit, Flowers, A’^ege- 
tnbles, or Farm Crops. It describes and illustrates near¬ 
ly tlie wliole range of topics of interest to the Fanner, 
the Gardener, the Fruit Culturist, and the Amateur. 
By Robert Morris Copeland. Cloth, beveled boards, 
8vo., 926 pp. 

Cotton-Planter’s Manual.$1.50 

This is the only popular work published on the subject. 
It is a compilation of facts from the best authorities on 
the CULTI’RE OP COTTON, Its Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, Trade, and Consumption, with a 
history of Cotton and the Cotton-Gin. Cloth, 12rao, 
320 pp. 

Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. .$1.50. 

To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. II. Dadd, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner; 
giving tlie necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SIIEEI’, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12ino, 359 pp. 

Dana’s Muck Manual..$1.25 

A Manual for Farmers ; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun¬ 
try. By Samuel L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture..$6.50 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening [in North-America, for the Im¬ 
provement of Country Residences; containing full Di¬ 
rections for everything connected with the Laying out 
and adorning the Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gar¬ 
dens, the Buildings^ the Trees and Plants, etc., with 
principles of taste so stated as to adapt the work to all 
classes. Splendidly Illiistratcd with many Steel and 
fine Wood Engravings. By the late A. J. Downing. 
New Edition, Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Henry Winturop Sargent. 
Octavo, 5.‘H pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.$1.50 

Containing Practical Observation.^ on the 
Causes, Nature, and Treatme.xt of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses ; embracing the most recent and 
Improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Illustrated. By Geo. II. Dadd, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 432 pp. 

Eastwood’s Complete Cranberry Manual 75 

Giving directions for the cnitivation in different locali¬ 
ties, with Illustrations and descripiions of varieties. By 
Bex.!. Eastwood. Cloth, 12mo, 120 pp. 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guidel.50 

Tlie previous Edition of this work was Thoroughly 
Revised ; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Cultivation; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers ; full Illustrations. By F. R. Elliott, of Ohio. 
Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 

Field’s Pear Culture.$1.25 

Tre Pear Garden ; a Treatise on Ihe Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling to the Bearing Tree. 
By Tuomas W. Field. Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 

286 pp. 

Flax Culture. 50 

A new and very valucMe icork, consisting of full direc¬ 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex¬ 
perienced growers. 8vo, paper. 

French’s Farm Drainage. .1.50 

The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Laud 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles; including Tables of Rainfall, 
Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. With over 100 illustra¬ 
tions. The best work on Draining published. By 
Judge French, of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricultural College. Cloth, 12mo, 384 pp. j 

Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Cul¬ 
turist. Paper,.. 20 

A new, practical little work, meeting with universal 
favor. It gives a full list of varieties, do\ra to the 
latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo, 48 pp. 

GARDENING FOR PROFIT; 

In tlie Jlarket and Family Garden. 

By peter HENDERSON. 

A new, finely illustrated work on Market and Family 
Gardening, and the first ever prepared by a Market Gar¬ 
dener in this country. The author ia well known, and he 
here records hla successful experience of eighteen years. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Journal says of this work: 

“ We know of no manual on any subject that surpasses 
this. Every part of it displays the hand of a man thor- 
ou"hly at home with his subject; it is full of sound, ex¬ 
cellent sense, expressed in clear and concise language. 
We 8.ay a great deal when we say that Mr. Henderson is 
as complete as a writer on gardening as he is a practi¬ 
tioner in his gentle but laborious art.” 

William Saunders, Esq., of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Washington, writes: 

“It is the most practically useful work of any on the 
same subject. In these days of book-writing, it is re¬ 
freshing to meet a work that has common sense and prac¬ 
tical experience for its basis.” 

Hon. Horace Greeley thus speaks of this book in the 
New York Tribune; 

“Reading for Boys.—T his work would probably not 
be selected by most boys as the book for their money, 
wherein they wonld evince their usual greenness. 1 here ^ 
are marvels of transformation and rapid production re¬ 
corded therein, which might well shame the du 1 fancy ot 
the author of A laddlii or of Kaloolali. To 
a few rods of ijood laud may well employ surely 

reward the constant labor of a stout man—that there are 
choice "old-flelds all around ns for 

^/«_that $1,000 may be wisely and profitably expended 
in draining, subsoiling, fertllizino:, and deepIvpulveiizuig 
a siiif^le acre—that he who would get rich by gardeiiin., 
must^pile on manures by the 

croDs always pay; half crops never—such are a few of the 
fmnnrfnnt tniihs siicciiitlv sct forth and tersely enforced 
n ^Mr Hen£on"s ffi volume There is no theory 
about it-one who has made himself rich by market-gai- 
denlii" plainly tolls our young men how they can get 
rich as easily as he did, and without wandenng to 
California or Montana for it either.” 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.60. 

ORANGE JUDD & OO^ 

41 Park Row, NeW'York. 
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Just Fiifolislaeci. 

A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 



AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 

APPLES. 

' By Doct. JOHN A. WAEDER, 

PBESIDBNT OHIO POMOLOGIOAIj SOCIETY ; YICB-PI»ESIDENT 
AMBBIOAIT POMOLOGIOAL SOCIETY, ETC’, 

39» Illmsti'atioiis. 

To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Tiioiigh a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain¬ 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something like order. 

This volume has about 730 pages, the first 373 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and iilanting, cul¬ 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties arc not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 

' have prominence. A list of selections for different lo¬ 

calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Eaisonne, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 
a fearful amount of labor. 

This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod¬ 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di¬ 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 

Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi¬ 
enced orchardist. The work has S93 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound. 

SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $8.00. 

new YORK: 

ORANGE JUDD QO,, 4| p^rH Row, 


The iVliniature Fruit Garden, 



OR THE CULTURE OF 
Pyramidal and 15ns!i Fruit Trees. 

BY THOMAS liXVERS. 

Nothing is more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tolls how to do it success¬ 
fully. 

l>warf Apples and Pears 

are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can he grown in ^ 

Small Gardens a.?id City Yards, 

and be readily removed. The work also gives the man¬ 
ner of training upon walls and trellises. 

lioot Pruning 

is fully explained, and methods of protection from frosts 
arc given. 

I>warf Clierries and Plums 

are treated of as arc other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 

Figs and Fillserts. 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, hears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. - - - PRICE, $1.00 

ORANGE JUDD &, CO., 4f Park Row. 

I^y Vineyard at Lakeview; 

Or, Successful Crape Culture. 

To any one who wishes to grow grapes, whether a single 
vine or a vineyard, this book is full of -valuable teachings. 
The author gives not only his success, but what is of 
quite as much importance, his failure. It tells just what 
the beginner in grape culture wishes to know, with the 
charm that always attends the relation of personal ex¬ 
perience. 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of the 
processes actually followed in 

Ccletu’cltcd Grape ISegios3§ 
in Western New Y'ork and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Eric. 

This book is noticed by a writer in the Ilorticultiirist 
for August last as follows : “ Two works very different in 
character and value have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and loss pretentious 
of the two is ‘My Vineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming 
little book that professes to give the actual experience of 
a western grape grower, detailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failures. It is written in a pleasant 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains much 
advice tliat will prove useful to a heginnor—the more use¬ 
ful, because derived from the experience of a man who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, Init has hoeii 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and his 
family.” 

SENT POST-PAID. _ _ _ PI’JCE $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 



Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters; 

Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work¬ 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 383 designs and 71<t illustra¬ 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 11 inches in size, con¬ 
taining only practical work, designs and Illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars. 

SENT POST-PAID. Trice SIO.OO. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 
* DOWNING’S 
Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture, 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening In North-America, for the Improve¬ 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 
Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, tlic Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, etc., Avith principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes. Splendidly Illustrated 
■vdth many Steel and fine Wood Engraidngs. By the late 
A. J. Downtxg. Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Heney WiNTHBOP Saegbxt. Octavo. 
534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. . 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $6.50, 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 



AMUSEMEIVT 


; FOR 

BOYS AMB CRIMES. 

Ci'jiiiflall’s Improved. Building Blocks, de¬ 
scribed in April number of the American Agriculturist, 
page 147, furnish a most attractive amusement for children 
Tliey are very simple in construction, -will stand years of 
childrens’ handling without breaking, and give reneived 
pleasure daily, 

C5IITI8.CH53S, 

©WElililNOS, 

BARNS, 

RllliliS, 

FENCES, 

V FURNITURE, etc., 

in almost endless variety, can bo built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about Avithout falling to pieces. 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are nnequalcd. IlaA'ing giA'eii these blocks a practical trial 
in their oavii lamilies, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
Avere so Aimll pleased Avith them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. 

They are retailed at Tu'O Dollars per set, of one hundred 
and thirty pieces, put up in a neat box, and accompanied 
Avith a card giving A'arions designs of buildings. A liberal 
ffiscouht 11111 be made to dealers. Address 

ORANGE JUDD &, GO., 

41 Park Row, New York, 
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PORTABLIi AM) STATIONARY 

KXiavKH, 

rmiFLAU SAW A\l) (illlST MILLS. 


The Old and F^xtenidve Kiiliililixliiiit-nt, the 
Vernon Iron Works, has for sulc: 

20 l\>rUthU Kn^Iiics - Mouiitoil <<n WheoU) of 8 Florae Power. 


i* ilo. lU). <li>. do. 10 do. do. 

17 do. do.13 do. do. 

60 I'ttrtiible niid 10 SUttionitty Kiiulncs of 20 Horse Power. 
^'9 do. and .2 do. do. of 23 do. do. 

13 do. and 11 do. do. of 30 do. do. 

11 Stitlionitry Knsines.of 33 do. do. 

9 do. do..'..of 10 do. do. 

7 do. do.of 50. do. do. 

3 do. do.of 03 do. do. 

3 do. do.of SO do, do. 

2 do. do.of KO do. do. 


.Mao, 2.30 f’lncvL.vu S.vw .Mills of all sizes, and 1.30 Ueko 
& Ul'cki.soiiam's SrPKiiioii Patent Kia>uuino ano Feed 
Mills, wilh Holts and other flxturcs. 

.Vll are belli-' erected with modern Improvements, and 
THE UlIE.VTKsr STUENOTH .VNO Ul’U.AUILITY 18 GUAK.VN- 


teed. 

This Firm xvabthk First toComeencb the Practice 

OF FfRNISIIINO THE KNTIRE .MaCIII.NBKY AND COMPLETE 
FiXTfRES FOR CflllsT AND SaW MILLS, AND .MiLL WRIOIITS, 
TO KitEcr AND Pl■TTlIEM IN ItCN.NlNo ORDER: hciice, their 
great Biicee>s and reputation for getting up the ItssT .Mills 
IN THE World. 

Deliveries maile In any of the principal cities of the United 


States. 

For Information or Circulars address 

C. &. J. COOPER, 

Mount Vernon, Oliio. 



lIlTdlLVSO.A’S PATE.M 

Family Chlpr and Wine .Mill. 

Convenient, economical and cheap. 
Grinds Fine, P'sst and Kasy. Large size 
for Horse Power, with double Press and 
large square Cut. 

Bend for Illustrated Circular to 
PEEKSKILX. PLOW WORKS, 

Peeksklll, N. T. 

Or, G. E. IirTCHIXSO.V, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


fl^HE UKST H.\Y, STU.VW'AND STALK CUT- 
TER for the least money—Is GALE’S COPPER STRIP 
F’FED CFTTI-Ht. 

C WDEU MIIJ.. SCREWS.—Very stont, cast hol- 
> low with r.ne threail. Send for Descriptive Circular. 

low, wdu^j.u^^^Ll i*H)W works, Peek-stclll, X. 

VvooiTX^-nAw sfEAi^i i% k 

CO’S CEEEBR.ITED 

PtmTAHLK .\M> STATIONARY 

STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 



KRO.M I TO S.-f IIOUSK POWER.-.-. 
AliSO POIITABI.E SAW ITI I Li 1< » • 

We have the oldest, largest complete works In 

the United Slates, devoted exclusively to the maniiliK tnro 
of Poriablo Eiiglnes and Saw 
eompaetness. priwer and economy of fuel, 
experts, to be superior to any ever olfcrcd to the puuiic. 

The great amount of holler room, lire surface and cylinder 
area, wllleli we give to the rate.l horse power, our En¬ 

gines the most powerful iiml cheapest lii use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power Is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 

>VOf)D & .MANX STEAM EXGIXE CO., 

I'tlca, X. Y.' 4 

Rranch Olllcc, 96 M.aldcn Lane, Xcw York City. _ 

X .WORE (iOOD AGENTS W'AN'TED TO SEIX 

•J •• T'tylor'a JMent Door Della." See pagejua.j 


HAWLEY’S TUBULAR EVAPORATOR, 

PnfCMtcsl T»Iay 1st, IRGG, and .June Isf, 18G7. 



Awarded the First Premium at the AVIseonsln and Michigan State Fairs, ISO), and the Great Mississippi Valley Fair, at 
St Loiili IWW Also awarded tlie Premium at Ohio State'Fair, ItiWi, and at various County l-airs. More universally com¬ 
plimented than any ikveuUon of lU age. In the at hole country. 

It Is a copper evaporator, and costs less than any other pan of same capacity, and does better work, xvith less than half 
the fuel ana labor. 


Good active 


N. B.—perfect Filter, and Rubber Hose to carry juice from Mill to Evaporator, goes with each Evaporator. 

It Is the only Evaporator that niters Its own juice or sap, while boiling, and therefore does the best work. Go 
Agents wauled Semi for full Descriptive Circular, giving price, &c., sent free on application to 3V. A. 1 EXNI-.LL & CO., 
Xorm-il McLean County, HI., successors to .Marvin, Washburn & Co. __ 



For the complete control and easy K«'’eT'«e''V.VrDMdd' 
alning and Imparting the very best ,a ’ 

)uug, spirited, unruly, hard or tender mouthed iiorsts. 

Cl-AIiK AXD REIX CO..^ 


Zoro-Rofrifforator 

with Water ilnd Wine Cool¬ 
er, Is the best lii the world_ 
I can refer to 

O. Judd, of the Agriculturist. 
N. P. Boyer & Co., of the Am- 
Stock Journal. 

J. J. Thomas, of the Ciiltlva- 
. tor and Country Gentleman. 

j ALF\. LESLEY, 

Mannfaetnrer. 

603 Sixth Avenue. N. Y. 






A". K WOOD & CO., 

EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 

Continue to manutacturc their Improved 


i-or Farm and Mechanical 

idapted to driving Threshing Macli nes, 

.f all kinds. Ib-lntlng_Prcsses Mood or I on L^ Amcm 

lerylii Cabinet orVagon Shops, Holing Aitesun » ciis, 
dumping Water, Corn Sbellcrs, itc., Ac. 

We warrant onr I-ngines f 

ind to give unoualllied satisfaction in all icspects 


FARTIFSRS, 


Tf von'wish to save time and money, use Norton’s Im- 
^ ^/i cifkv’(> for clouninsr your jjruln. Send stRinp for 
vJ.n’inr^ind see llic liberal oH'cr the Inventor makes yon. 
imse wl o arc satlslled with having Uielr grain half cleaned 
ied not apply. Address K. D. XURTON.Uradford, Pa, 
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Clipper' Mower and Reaper. 



This Celebrated and unequaled machine, heretofore made 
by K. L. Allen, of N. T. City, is now manufactured by Tlie 
Clipper Mower ami Reaper Company, at their 
WOEKS at Yonkers, N. T., wliere they have unsurpassed fa¬ 
cilities for the business. The Machine needs no encomium. 
Farmers througliout all sections of the country who have 
used it, are ready and willing to testify to its greatly supe 
rior qualities for all work, combining, as it does, more points 
of excellence than any machine yet made. 

Its ijrincipal cliaracteristics, are: Simplicity of construc¬ 
tion, Durability, Ease of Draft, Portability and Com¬ 
pleteness of Finish in all its parts. 

These Machines are made ot Four Sizes, to meet the wants 
of any farmer, as follows: 

No. 1, One-Horse machine (30 in. wheel), 3K ft. Swath. 

(The only practical One-horse machine in market.) 

No. 2, Two-Horse (Uglit) 30 in. wheel, 4 ft. Swath. 

No. 8, “ “ (medium) 32 in. wlieel, 4M feet Swath. 

No. 4, “ “ (large) 36 in. wheel, 4)4 and 5 ft. Swath. 

Made also as a Combined Mower and Eeaper. 

Address THE CLIPPEIl MOWEll & EEAPER CO., 
Nos. 12 & 14 Cliff-st., New York City 


Smlky JRevolviiig Hay Kalse. 

Send for description of tills great improvement before 
buying any, to BLYMYEIi, DAY & CO., Mansfield, Ohio, 
or, BLYMYEE, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I MPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 
Amateur. Send for descriptive circular. 

S. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


^RINDING MILLS.—Cheapest and best in the 

world. Burr Stones from 8 Inches to 4 feet. 

EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


^iONTINUAL LEVER and Screw Press, with 
Grinder attached, for Pressing Cheese, Wines, Cider, 
and Lard, &c. Address WILLIAM C. REA. 

Pleasant Run, New Jersey. 


Rrill, 



With Fertilizer Attachment and Grass Seeder. Warranted 
to Sow or Drill all Grains, Seeds, and Fertilizers, in the most 
perfect manner. Is light of draft, easy to operate, and is 
very simple and durable. Send for Circular. 

Address P. & C. H. SEYMOUR, 

East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


P AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf¬ 
ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years; it is 
of a light brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
Changed to green, lead, stone, olive, drab or cream, to suit 
uie taste of tlie consumer. It is valuable for Houses. Iiarrjs, 


Skips and' Ships’ Bottoms, Floor Oil'Cloths, 
(qpe Mhnuf. having used 5000 'bbls., the past year), and as a 
paint for any purpose, is unsurpassed for body, durability, 
elasticity, and adhesiveness. Price $6 per bbl„ of 300 lbs., 
wmcli will supply a farmer for years to come. 'Warrantedin 
ah cases as above. Send for a circular, whicli gives full par¬ 
ticulars. None genuine unless branded in'a trade mark, 
GrattOU Mineral Paint, Address DANIEL BIDAVELL, 
Proprietor, 254 Pearl-st., New York, 

«^HEELER’S PATENT CHAMPION ROOF- 
* » ING.—Tlie best, clieapest and most durable; it can be 
manufactured and applied by any one. State, County and 
iWn Rights for sale at reasonable rates. 

1 arm Elglits, $1.00. Address W. W. GRIFFES, 

_Schenectady, N. Y. P.O.Box234. 

Elegance, Durability and Cheapness. 

I.armorers wire fence with cast 

r IRON ROSTS. 

Doix^le Iron Single and 

i^hter than wood’ami Blacfsmltli. Is 

and Township Rights he bioken. State, County 

aiiu ruyvnampnigntstoi Sale. T. H. HUNT, Geill. Agt., 

ramson Junction. Hamilton Co., Ohio 




H. W. JOHNS’ 

IMPROVED ROOFING 

Has been in use nearly ten years, and forms ah andsom^B_and 
reliable roof. Can be applied by any one. Elastic Min¬ 
eral Ceiaent, for Repairing Leaky Shingle and other 
Roofs. Preservative Paints, Roofing,,Cement, 
&c. Exclusive right to sell and apply will be given. Send 
for descriptive circular, prices, &c., to 

H. W. JOHNS, yS William St., N. Y. . 


THE HOG BREEDEES’ MANUAL. 

A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and General Manage¬ 
ment of Hogs. Particulars of all Diseases, Roinedies, &c. 
Sent free of postage for 25 cents. Every farmer should have 
a copy. Address 


1-,/-wn-t*/M. 



The Best are the Cheapest 


I 


item's ^ BRICK MACHINE SIM- 

^ i HHpie ; $160 with Tempering Box and Moulds, 
warranted to make 15,000 brick^CTclay, of.,i),8’I]?6iMOT qual¬ 


ity. Address 


SHECKLER, 

Biicyriis, O. 



Chase’s Patent Shiving^ Machine, 


an indispensable article for Shoemakers, Harness and Belt 
makers, &c. Manufactured by JOHN W. CHASE, North 
Weare, N. H. Send for list of prices. 


The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS are ac¬ 
knowledged to be tlie best instruments of this class in the 
world. It is the policy of these makers to produce 7ione hut 
the ve7'y best work. They aim at success, not by using poor 
material and economizing in workmanship, so that their 
Instruments can be sold at a little less price ; but by produc¬ 
ing the most durable, reliable, and in all respects the be.st 
work possible, and selling it at the very lowest rates at 
which such work can possibly be afforded, and at the same 
prices to all. 

They now manufacture more than sixty different styles of 
Organs, varying in price from $75 to $1,000 each. These in¬ 
struments contain all the latest Improvements, some of 
wliicli are not to be found in otlier instruments, the right to 
their exclusive use having been purchased by M. & H., in. 
some cases at very large expense. 

MASON & HAMLIN have been awarded several times as 
many liigliest premiums, at Industrial Fairs, ns any otlier 
maker, having received fifty‘Six within a few J'ears. 

They present in their Circulars the printed testimony of a 
large majority of the most eminent Organists, Pianists, 
Singers and Composers in the country to the superiority of 
the Instruments of their make. 


Poudrette on Buckwheat. 

Double Refined Poudrette is the 

best Fertilizer in the world for Buckwheat— 
sown at the rate of 400 pounds to the acre 
it will double the crop—Price $25.00 per ton. 
Apply to 

THE LODI MANUF’G CO., 

66 Cortlandt-st., New York. 

Office of “ Passaic Carbon Works,” 

159 Froxt Street, (Cokneb Maidex Lane). 

IISTIR BROTIRS, 


It is certainly economy In purchasing an instrument of 
this class to get the best, although the first cost may be a lit¬ 
tle more, as a poor instrument will soon get out of order and 
become comparatively worthless. 

Ei?” It should be remembered that the recommendations 
of dealers are not always reliable, as there is great tempta¬ 
tion for them to recommend those iiistriimeiits on which 
they can make the largest profit; and makers of inferior 
work can afford the largest discounts. Mason & Hamlin have 
fixed their retail prices so low that they' can afford only very 
small discounts, at wholesale, and hence the temptation to 
dealers to recommend and sell other instruments is great. 

Circulars with full descriptions, illustrations, and prices 
of the different styles, with hints on what constitutes, and 
how to select a good Instrument, sent free to any one desir¬ 
ing them. Address MASON & HAML.IN, 



MANUFACTURERS OP 


596 Rroaclway, New A'ork, 


PURE BONE BU8T, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 

Orders for tlie above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, N. J., should be addressed to 

LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st., New York. 


|:2-REEN-H0USE and hot-bed sash.—T he 

WN undersigned would respectively call your attention to 
their extensive facilities for manufacturing Sashes for Flor¬ 
ists and Gardeners, by which means we are enabled to fur¬ 
nish our patrons at a much lower rate of prices than any 
other establishment in the city. Particular attention Mid 
to all orders, and furnished at the shortest notice. N, B.— 
Hot-hed Sashes constantly on hand. WM. H. COLES & 
CO., Office: 79 Nassau-st., New York. 


Or, 154r Trcmoixt-st., Boston. 



R OPER’S NEW AMERICAN BREECH LOAD¬ 
ING REPEATING SHOT GUN, firing four shots in 
two seconds, using ordinary ammunition. Manufactured by 
ROPER repeating RIFLE CO., Amherst, Mass. Under 
personal supervision of C. M. SPENCER, Inventor of the 
famous SPENCER RIFLE. B^Send for Circular, gfl 




8 C}RAP« VINES 


Are rapidly attaining the merit they iiistly deserve. Plant¬ 
ers and Dealers, and those wishing to form clubs for the sale 
of the only vines in the country grown by my improvement, 
and to which none others can compare in’ health and vigor, 
either for Garden or Vineyard planting, should send imme¬ 
diately for my Price List or my liberal terms to Clubs. Plant¬ 
ers will please state about the number of each variety they 
wish, and whether for spring or fall planting. My Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue contains as correct a description 
of the dift'erent varieties of grapes 1 grow, as ten years’ expe¬ 
rience in propagating and fruiting vines will admit. Price 
10 cents, less than cost. Address 

F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 



The only Fainily Machine that sets up its own work, knits 
all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the heel into the stock¬ 
ing, and narrows oft’ the toe complete—producing all vaide- 
ties of knit goods, from an infant’s stocking, mitten or glove, 
to a lady’s shawl or hood. 

It is snnple, durable and easily operated. Agents wanted. 
Send for a Circular and Sample of Worje. 

Address (inclosing stamp) 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., or Springfield, Mass. 

WHEEL CHAIRS, 

for In or out-door nse, $30 to $40. IN¬ 
VALIDS’ CARRIAGES to order. PA¬ 
TENT CANTERING HORSES, $12 to 
$25. CHILD’S CARRIAGES, Swings, 
etc. Send for Circulars. 

S. W. SMITH, 

90 William-st., 
NEW YORK. 



Bell’s Berry Presses, 

"We would call the attention of Farmers and Housekeep¬ 
ers to these presses—they are capable of expressing the juice 
from all kinds of berries, are clieap and durable, aiid of sizes 
to suit, and should be in possession of every housekeeper 
and larmer. Call and see them. 

PETER C. BENSEL, Agent, 
at Lorton’s Clock Store, No. 1 Cortlaudt-st., New York. 


1 ft ftftft IBs of Imported Swede and Ruta-baffa, 
1U9, xurnip Seed. 10,000 Amefioart Purple 
Top and White Flat Turnip Seed for sale low to the Trade, 
lo h armers-One pound or more sent hy mail' on receipt of 
(5 cents. Fer'sale^y c. B. ROGERS, 

No., 133 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 

With the Improved Lime Light, illnminatinti brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magiiifving the views to 
tliat size, at an expense of less than oiie dollar for a whole 
evening’s exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of tlie apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of tlie IVar, Scripture Historv, Choice Statuary, etc., 
etc., forwarded on application. T. H. MCALLISTER. Optl- 
pien, (of late firm ol McAllister & Bro., Phila,) 49 Nassau,- 
steeet, New York. 

H omes for t£')USANDS.—E nclose two 

8-ceiit stamps and address ITH. S. BEALL, 

Real Estate Agent, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 
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TIHNIP SKED! 11 RNIP SEED! 

. Ifv 


V lb. 

Karly Di-Tcn. m.oo 

(tRRMA.v Trltoav iOne). . 2.00 

Kria Top Strap I.KAF. 100 

WiiiTK Strap I.kaf Flat. 1.00 

WiiiTK Flat, orULOHE.75 

White Xorkolk. 75 

Cow lluH.V. 1.00 

Lo.vo White Fiie.\<ti . l.OO 

Lo.VO Will TE Ta.N'KARH. 1.00 

VEirruE’s New I.oxo White. IJIO 

I.oxo Yellow Fue.vch . IjO 

Teli/jw Malta. IJO 

Yellow Stoxe . 1.00 

Yellow .\nERUEK.\. 1.00 

lioRrtoN'H Goldex Ball. 1.00 

N’ew Yellow Fi.nlan'k . 2J0 

Gale’a Hybrid.T5 

Iepriited Yellow SwEEDisH, or IIuta IIaua.. 1.00 

White ItrxA IU«a. 1.00 

I.aivh’s Kita Haoa.. 1.00 


V oz. 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 


ALSO 

OF 



V lb. 

V oz. 

(’OKN SaL.VD. 


15 

Green Curled K.xdivk. 


SO 

Brown Dutch Lettuce. 

. 4.00 

40 

<'uiNE.sB Winter IC.vdihii. . 


30 

Black Spa.nish . 


15 

ItouND Spinach. 

.75 

10 

Pricklt “ . 

. .75 

10 


75 

75 

75 

75 

1.00 

75 

1.00 

1.00 

75 

75 

1.00 

1.00 

75 


All the EhoTc mailed free of poetage, on receipt of the 
amount annexed. 

J. n. TIIORBUKX Ac €<>., 

15 Joliii-!«t.y New York. 

TO FARMERS AM) STOCK RAISERS. 

I H.W’E FOUND the most practical results from 

glA’ing one to two feed-* a day of Root Crops; Turnips, 
Sngar Meets and Muiigel Wurzel. They render the com less 
heating. .\ bushel of Roots Is equal to a bushel of Corn fed 
alone. N. C. X.—American Stock Journal. 

Large Orange Carrot.per lb., $1.00 

Ijirge White Field CarroLs. “ 1.00 

I.ar-’e Yellow Altringhaiii Carrots. “ 1.00 

Whlt«* Sugar Beets. “ <5 

Long Ih-il .Mangel Wurzel. 

Yellow Globe •* “ . 

Red top Strap Leaved Turnip. 

White “ •• . 

Long White French '* . 

Yellow .\l>erdcen “ . 

Yellow .Martha “ . 

Robertson’s Golden Ball “ . 

Red Tankard “ ........ 

White Tankaid “ . 

Orange Jelly ** 

Waite's Hybrid Eclipse “ . 

Sklrvlng's Improved Ruta Baga. 

Purple-top ■* “ .— •• 

Forwarded per mall, 8 cents per lb. additional. 

W.VSIIBI KV CO., 

Seed .Mereliaiits, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, M.ass. 

I >UUE NEW CROP TURNIP SEED of my own 

raising, sent by mall. Purple-top Flat, 1 lb., OOcenU; 
4 Ibd i'2 00. Vellow or SwedUh, 1 lb., 73 cU; 5 lbs., f3.00. 

JOUX S. COLLINS*, Moorestown. New Jersey. 

pETER pOOPER’S 

GELATINE 

WILL MAU 

DELICIOUS JELLIES 

WITH ORE.1T KA8K. 

ALSO, 

BLANC MANGE, 

CHARLOTTE RUSSE, Etc. 

UIHECTIOHB FOIt USE WITH THE PACKAGES, 
For sale by Grocers and Prugglsts. Deimt, Xo. 17 Bub- 
uxo-Sup, >ew York. _ 

ri’^IIE PERPETUAL (WATCH 
1-CH.VRM) CALK.N'DKR—size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic ana 
temperance emblems, needed by every 
bo<ly every where. ITlce by mall, elec¬ 
troplate. with enameled figures and 
letters, 50 cents, gold, ditto., f 150. 

.\ddrcsa 

E. MADKX, 161 Broadway, 
ifoom 3, New York, P. O. Box, 5."i78. 

Active Agents wanteil every where. 

1 >ATENT BOOKHOLDER, Writing-Desk and 
Ladles Work-Table Combined. Convenient, portable, 
and easily adjusted. Sent anywhere, paid, on receipt or ,5. 
Also several valuable 1’atent.s for sale. 

• .ItDlX CQNN'-VCHKR & Cf)., 2ij8 Broadway, New York- 

Amor 8.\LK .—K sploudid Estate of 1,000 acres 
B? primo land, on the Potomac River, 1.5 miles from Us 
mouth. 128 miles from Washington and Baltlniore. 8M acre# 
open, under good Chestnut fence. Land very productive, 
I^ne for stock raising. Grasses Corn, Wheat^c 
body of land In Eastern Virginia. Apply to w. H. RAR- 
1)12^, Iteal Estate Agent, No. 4 N. ttreea-st., Baltimore, Md. 



Turnip Need by ’flail. 

'’“'■'efles, the quality of which cun not bo 
ex( elled, will bo mulled pont-vaiil, to iiiiy uddress In tlio 
Union upon receipt of price nffixed: 


Eurly White Dutch.flOct- 

Whlte Strup Lent'. lO “ 

Red Ton Strup Leiif.10 “ 

Large white Globe.10 " 

Large White Norfolk.10 “ 

Yellow .Vberdeen.10 


per oz. ■!_ oze. 8 ozs. pound 


.T) Cts. 
.15 •• 

.r. •* 
80 “ 
30 “ 
3.5 


60 cts. 
CO •• 

r,o “ 

45 “ 
45 “ 
6)0 
00 


?1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

75 

75 

1.00 

1.00 


Golden Bull (Rohertsoii’sl.lO “ 35 “ gu n,y 

Livrgc Yellow Globe, c.xtra 10 “ ai “ CO “ I'oo 

Long White French.10 “ ai “ 60 “ i OO 

Long WliUe or Cow Horn..10 “ Xi “ 60 “ I’oo 


Yellow Flulund.15 “ 50 “ 90 

Waite’s Eclipse, line.10 “ 33 " GO “ 

Gerinun Teltow-.15 “ 50 “ 90 " 


Improved Rnla Buga. 
Sklrvlng’s do. 

Laliig’s do 

I \u 1 


1.75 

1.00 

1.75 

1.00 

75 

75 

75 


.10 “ as " 60 

.10 “ 30 “ 45 “ 

- p- .10 “ 30 “ 43 “ 

Dale’s Hybrid.10 ‘‘ 80 “ 45 “ 

Packets for retailing, full size, per dozen.60 cts. 

do do. half size, do . 85 cts. 

Prices to dealers by the niijintlty given upon application. 
Onr celebrated Seed Catalogue and Gidile to the Vegetable 
and Flower containing 1.50 pagex, beautifutly illux- 

truted, will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 23 cents. 
Address B. K. BLISS, SprlngfteW, Mass. 

Wiiiicr Need Wheat Ibr 1867, 

FOR SALE BY 

GEORGE A. DEITZ, 

IMPORTER AND GR05VER OF 

NF.KI> WII F AT Ac CiilMNS NFKI><ii, 
CHAMBERSBURCH, PA. 

Italian Fed Mediterranean, #2.25 V peck. #8.00 W bush. 
Italian White “ ^ " 

Hungarian Fed 
French Fed 
Haltei'x Eng'h Red 
German Fed 
Hallet'x Eng. White, 

DtehVx White. 

Canada White, 

Houghton White, 

CMlfornia White, 

FI lie.Stem White, 

Eguptlan Fed Mediterranean, 1.50 
Fed Chuff 
MliiU Cheer 
Laneaxter Fed Chaff 

tr 

sent 


2A5 

•• 

8.00 

2.00 

•* 

8.00 

2.00 

•* 

8.00 

2.25 

*• 

8.00 

2.25 


8.00 

225 

** 

8.00 

1.50 


6.00 

1.50 

*» 

5.00 

1.50 

“ 

6.00 

1J50 

** 

5.00 

2.00 

“ 

7.00 

1.50 


5.00 

l-IO 


5.00 

L.’W 


5.00 

1.50 


5.00 


W Four pounds of either of the above varieties will be 
L by mall (free of Postage) for one dollar. G. A. D. 


The Laud ot* Low' Taxes ! 

REAL ESTATE AQENCT, 

SinON .T. MARTF.NKT, No. ft Soutli-st., Balti¬ 
more. Author and Publlxher of the large new MAP and 
A TEAS of MA E VIA ED. 

Persons desiring to locate, or purchase property In Balti¬ 
more, or the State of Maryland, by consulting tills Agency, 
will have the benefit of the advertisers thorough knowledge 
of the CRy and State, acquired In eighteen years experience 
at Surveying in Baltimore, and ten years spent In getting up 
his State .tliip and Atlas. MARYLAND 'TAXES about ono- 
tblrd that of Northern States. 

Fruit-Farm and IViirsery for Sale. 

The Celebrated Pomoxa Frvit-Farm and Nursery 
of J. W. Dodge, on the Cumberland Table Lands of hast 
Tennessee. Unequaled as a fruit growing region Beantlful 
Tract of 808 acres, with rich Prairie. Good improvements, 
large Orchards of finest Fruits. Skve.x First Premiums 
awarded by the State and Division b'alrs, to fruit froni the 
Pomona Orchards. Fine opportunity for N urscry business. 
Can be made a superior Btoclc or Dairy Farm. Must be «(>ld 
Immediately. Price moderate. For 
terms, &c., address -L 5Y. pODQE & SON, 

Pomona, Cumberland County, lennessee. 

€HL\P FAR:fI 8 . 

Enterprising men do well In moving to the F.astern Shore 
of .MarDand. Land sells at great bargains; the climate Is 
mild; growing seasons long; soil good; close to Balt. & 
Phlla. markets. Send for free price and descriptive I'st of 
farnis. M.YNCHA <fc ZOOh., Gieenshoro, Md. 

1 : 3 RANKLIN tract.— tk ),000 acres on Rail¬ 
road, Gloucester Co, New .Jersey, 25 mlles south ofPlilla- 

delphla, good soli, mlltlJieaUliful climate. Lowpr ces In 

lots to suit purchasers. J aioa 

matlon sent free. Address MORRIS & CO.,l«LWfleIa, Glou 
cestcr Co., N. J. Impr oved Farms for sale. __ 

MEAD’S GRAPE CULTURE. 

Aiiiericuii CJrupe €iiUurc tu»il 

. yiHkin^i. 

By PETER B. MEAD. 

Profnsely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, #25 00. 

It U the best book on the subject that we have seen,— 
Evening I'oxt, 

Tliere Is no cultivator so advanced that ho will not find 
his own Ideas quickened Into greater clearness and accuracy 
by reading It, and beginners will find It a thorough and safe 
guide In all that relates to tlie vine.—From Letter of Dr. C. 
W. Grant. 

HARPER & BROTHERS Wilt xend the above work by 
mail, poxtage prepaid, to any part of the United Statex.on 
re ceipt q/* $3 00. _ 

izurTTOOI TEACHERS WANTED. — The Sub- 

S. A., e/htp'Uhy Alvan Bon 1, D. I ., nubllshed. Agents 


or by letter to tUo publislmr,^^y BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


Chester White Pigs. 

^2 weeks old. 

angora G(5ATS!—Arrive this fall from 
AMa ! Engaqe now. Send for terms. 

Egos : for (> weeks to come of over 100 varieties of fowls ' 
i his year s fowls can be engaged noio, at low ratex. Freed- 
ers and Fanciers come and visit ns and our stock, and see 
11 we iiaye not extra superior specimens. Send for Cata¬ 
logue. lorms, &c., will) 2 stamps (6 cents). Address 

“ I HE COX FARMS,'’ care J. C. COX & CO., 

V- T) r. . .... - Osborn, Greene Co., Ohio. 

Eeferences given, if necessary, but our 
stock sliows for itself, when people come to see It. 

THOMAS FITCH, 
of New liondoii, Conn., 

Breeder of Alderney and Ayrshire Stock of all descrip, 
tlons, has constantly on hand and for sale the best Animals 
of each ot the above breed.s, at reasonable prices. Warrant¬ 
ed as represented. 

j jREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
£ Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
Circulars and Prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO.. 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

fXREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for SALE 

77 Original Shipper. Send for a Circular on their 

Breeding and management. Address 

'fHOS. 5VOOD, Doe linn, Chester Co., Pa. 


P URE BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS boxed and 

shipped to any part of the United States, from Tivoli, 
Peoria Co., Illinois, by s. B. E.MEUY. 

I ^'ANCY FOWLS’ EGGS OF MOST VARIETIES, 

PLATA DUCKS, birds and eggs, Ayleshurv Ducks, eggs 
only. Send for Circular. A. M. HALSTED, 

_ Agent , 68 Pearl st., New York. 

K RAHMA POOTRAS, bred from stock 5vei^(hing 

24 lb.s. to 28 lbs. per pair, at maturity. Warranted pure. 
Price #8 per pair: #12 per trio. Eggs, #2 per dozen. Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

A merican stock 7ou'RNM.7”alirst class 

monthly, containing 36 large double column pages, 
only 50 cents for 6 months. Try it! Will save every farmer 
many dollars, as we oft’er a Horse and Cattle Doctor free. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

I TALIAN BEES—New Importation just received. 

Queens, progeny of above, ready for delivery after Julv 
20,1867. Send for Circular. M. QUINBY, St. .Tohnsville.N. Y. 

^1. '8^1. 

Ton have a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine ? Send for 
a pair of Patent Sewing MacUiiie Castors. Ladies 
can, themselves, immediately attach them to the legs of 
either end of the machine, and 5viU not then need to call 
upon husband, father or brother to do the lifting. 

The machine stands firmly on the floor, but liy slightly tip¬ 
ping It, It will rest upon the castors and move easily about 
the room. It being desirable to move it every day for the 
purpose of sweeping where It stands, or for a more conve¬ 
nient position for working than the one It usually occupies, 
you w'lll find It just the thing wanted. 5Ye send them by 
mall, postage paid, to any part of the U. S. on receipt of $1. 
Agents wanted In every Town or County in the U. S. 

Most excellent Inducements offered. 

Address H- B. FANTON, 491 Broadway, New York. 

I’ll pro vki> 

HORSE AND HAND POWER 

HAY AKI) COTTO]!^ PRESSES, 

Those machines have been teste4 Jn the most thorough 
maimer throughout this and foreign countries to the num¬ 
ber of over 3000. , ^ , 

The Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages. We 
Invite those wanting such machines to ivrlte for a catalogue 
containing full Information with cuts, prices, &c., or call and 

examine personally. , , , , , , ,_ 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressinjj 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Grecnpolnt, Kings Co.,L.L 


A. Clean 8%Yeep Every Day 

FOR AHTi TI3IE. 

The Silver’s Patent Broom 

Enables every farmer to use brush of his own raising, and 
have a better broom In every respect than can he bought at 
the store. It is so simple that a child can put it together. 
The parts (except the brush,) will last a life time, and the 
brush ciin be renewed in a few minutes. -See editorial de¬ 
scription In tl>l§ n«"ibei.’ pf ihe ^grioumirist, also cut of 
Broom on page 77, February nuiqher, ai)d recqinmciKlatiqns,. 
etc. on page 2’27, June number. 

Those who do not raise their owq brush, will also ffnd if 
the cheapest as well as tUe host article In the market, If 
being adapted to pity and country, 

AGHVTS WANTED tUrougUout the oouhtfyi exclu¬ 
sive teiTitory given, Sn'i'P'o.^"'1 Instrnctions for pnt' 
ting together, sent prepaid, on receipt of #1,30, 

Address C. A. CLEGG & CO„ 

aoft Broadway, New York. 

SPECIAL 

ADVERTISING AGENCY. 

Advertisements from reliable parties only. Inserted In 
the Agricultural, Religious, and other flrst-class mediums 
throughout the country, by the undersigned. 

An experience of several years in conducting the adver¬ 
tising departmcHt of the American Agriculturist, gives su- 
perior facilities for satisfactory traasactlon of such busiims.s. 

^ yq-, A. FtTCH, 151 Iffassau-»tM 
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(Business Notices $3.60 per Agate Line of Space.) 

THE SHIP I^OEHEM STATE 

HAS AERIVBD WITH 

22,000 HALF CHESTS 

OB THE 

FIPfEST 

JAPAN TEAS 

TO THE 

GREAT AMERICAN 

TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 

These Teas hy the ship Golden State were purchased di¬ 
rect from the Japanese factor, and In consequence of the 
magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at about 
half the usual commissions. This is the iargest cargo ever 
imported from Japan by about seven thousand packages. 
By this operation the Great Ameeioast Tea Company put 
these Teas into the liands of the consumers with hut one 
very small profit—an achievement in commercial enterprise 
seldom if ever before attained. These Teas are acknowl¬ 
edged, both here and in Japan, as being the finest full cargo 
ever exported from that country. 


ALSO, 

THE SHIP GEO. SHOTTON 

HAS ARRIVED WITH 

12,000 HALF CHESTS 

OF THE 

FINEST FOOCHOW 

OOLONG TEAS. 


The cargo of the sliip George Shotton is the second in size 
tliat has ever come to this port from Foochow, (which is tlie 
finest Black Tea district in China). Tliese are the “finest, 
first-picking contract. Yea-s”—rich, fresh, and full-flavored. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the Great 
American Tea Company for their own trade is acknowl¬ 
edged by the mercantile community as the largest transac¬ 
tions ever made in this country. They were deemed of so 
much importance that the fact was telegraphed to all the 
principal commercial papers in the country by their corres¬ 
pondents here, and thus appeared as an important news item 
throughout the United States at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is thus 
noticed by the oldest and most respectable commercial pa¬ 
per in this city—the V. Y. Shipping and Commercial List— 
which says: “The trade have again been startled by tlie ar¬ 
rival of two large cargoes of Teas to the Great American 
Tea Company—tlie ship Golden State from Japan, with 
22,000 half chests; and the ship George Shotton from Foo¬ 
chow, with 12,000 packages.” And in another place it says : 
‘‘ The recent large operations of the Great American Tea 
Company have taken the trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes with¬ 
in a week, comprising 12,83t packages Black and 22,849 pack¬ 
ages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a cost of about 
a million and a half of dollars, indicates tlie extensive na¬ 
ture of tlie Company’s business, and deserves a passing no¬ 
tice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of tlie finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis¬ 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica¬ 
cy of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea pf tlie profits which have 
been made m the Tea trade, (previous to the establishment 
of the Great Amesioan Tea Company), we will start with 


tlie American liouses, leavlnn 


the profits of the Clilneso factors. 


out of the account entirely 


Ist; The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made tlieir immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.- The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d.- The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent, in 
many cases. 

Uh; On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

?>th: The Speculator sells It to the'Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Uh: The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit ids trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

1th: The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th : The Retailer sells it to the consume^ tor all the profit 
he can get. j 

When yon have added to these^jigld profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will he perceived what 
tile consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower ttian other dealers. 

We propose to do away witli all tliese various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. ,' 

By, our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive thelr 
Teas at tlie same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware¬ 
houses ill this city. • 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say liow .much tea or coffee lie 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
puhllsliod in the paper or in our circulars. Write tlie names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to us by mail, and we will put eacli party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name up6n them, 
with tlie cost, so tliere need he no confusion in their distri¬ 
bution—eacli party getting exactly wliat he orders, and no 
more. The cost of transportation, the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Pedlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all, 
of wliich are doing well), can liave their orders promptly 
and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs can liave each 
party’s name marked on their package and directed, liy send¬ 
ing their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesej’-st. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30 had 
better send Post-Ofiice drafts, or money with their orders, 
to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on deliverj'. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to tlie 
party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, but we will 
he as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for a Club less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fi-esh, as tliey come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our wareliouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac¬ 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 80 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend, to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell 
tliem in New York, as tlie list of prices will show. 


FHIOEJ I^IST OF TEAS : 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ft. 

MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c„ 80c., 90c., best $1 ^ ft. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$ 1.20 ^ ft. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 ^ ft. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 ^ ft. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1.10, best $1.25 ^ ft. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per lb. 


Consumers can save from 50o. to 
their Teas of tlie 


per lb., by purchasing 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 

Post Office Box, 5643, New York city. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF¬ 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


The Great American Tea Company, (established 1861), 
is commended by the leading newspapers, religious and 
secular, in this and other cities, viz.: 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York City. " 
Orange Judd, Editor. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York City. 

Daniel Curry, D. D., Editor. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. M. Reid, D. D., Editor. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas M. Eddy, D. D., Editor. 
EVANGELIST, New York City. 

Dr. H. M. Field & J. G. Craighead, Editors. 

EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE, New York City. 

Edward Bright, Editor. 
CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 

E. S. Porter, D. D., Editor. 
INDEPENDENT, New York City. 

YVin. C. Rowen, Publisher. 
THE METHODIST, New York City. 

Geo. B. Crooks, Editor. 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, Rochester, 
N. Y. D. D. T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

TRIBUNE, New York City. 

Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guaranty of 
our manner of doing business; as well as to the hundreds of 
thousands of persons in our published Club Lists. 


Sudbury, Mass., May 2Tth, 1867. 

Orange Judd & Co. 

Seeing by the Corhmercial and Daily papers that The 
Geb.at ■ American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., liave re¬ 
ceived a new lot of tip top teas, I would like to have tliis 
club order filled, and if they are all right, take the liberty to 
ask you to forward this order to tliem. 

Yours &c.. Respectfully, 

D. W. PARMENTEH. 
CLTJB ORIDEII. 


1 Ih. Oolong.... 

. .D. W. Parihenter... 

...at $1.00.. 


1 do. Mixed.. 

. .D. W. Parmenter... 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

2 do. Mixed. 

..J. H. Swallow. 

...at 

1.00.. 

.. 2 00 

1 do. Oolong.;.,..... 

..J. H. Swallow.. 

...at 

1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

1 do. Young Hyson., 

..A. D. Parmenter_ 

. ..at 

1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

1 do. Oolong.. 

..M. Hagar. 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

1 do. Mixed. 

..M. Hagar. 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

3 do. Oolong. 

..H. Arnold.. 


1.00 . 

.. 3.00 

1 do. Mixed. 

..H. Arnold. 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

3 do. Oolong. 

. .A. O. Wolcot. 


1.00.. 

.. 3.00 

1 do. Young Hyson. 

. .A. G. Wolcot. 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

2 do. Japan. 

..Capt. Wotton. 


1.10.. 

.. 2.20 

2 do. Japan. 

..Miss C. Parmenter.. 

...at 

1.25.. 

.. 2.50 

2 do. Oolong. 

..J. Parmenter. 

.. .at 

1.00.. 

.. 2.00 

1 do. Oolong. 

..G. Smith. 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

1 do. Mixed.•. 

..G. Smith.... 


1.00.. 

.. 1.03 

1 do. Mixed.. 

.E. Arnold. 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

3 do. Oolong. 

..E. Arnold. 


1.00.. 

.. 3.00 

1 do. Oolong.. 

..T. Bent. 


1.00.. 

.. 1.00 

3 do. Oolong. 

32 Ihs. 

..G. Goodnow. 


1.00.. 

.. 3.00 

$32.70 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, 
by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and 
Coffees about one-tbird by sending directly to “ The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers only» are 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of Great American Tea Company. Direct letters and orders 
to 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPT, 

Nos. 3 I and 33 VESEY-ST,, 

NEW YORE. 

Post-Office Box, 5,043, New York City. 
























































B E L G I A N B U L 

Flf'ini-Ii, B^ l'^lan, ani'l Dntcli jiaintorsaro pcr- 
li'ip'* t'-inM!"'! to (Icvoto tliem5»'“1vr‘3 to animal 
p-'.intinir, tlian tlic artiste -wlio livo among 

mon: (Uv rnfii 'l natural Fr-oncrv. Do Haas is 
a -r iv r ;al favorite, and Ids idftnrcs liavc great 
p - v'Tof -h...\ving inoti-m and cnlr);-, ami a rc- 
ri " y, \vid< 'i in lieales tliat C'aeh one is a gennino 
expr-ri ' if'o, or real scene. In tlic rug.e 1 out- 
rve- of the f; inalis there is m> taming down of 
i i - 1> '-f poinVs to suit a “ tliorou •h-i)rcd ” 

\ >!■ —r.o eirort to make an uirly hen it 1;-s ugly. 
'I'liere is an awkward ponderousm-s in the , 
rw.iying round of the groat earca-i of the 
larjor l.ip), wlddi j; v-tv natiirrd, and a soft 
pia; of li iii ■.n ti,(> iii i,. r,f the smaller one, 
wh; ;; n t efinceal a: all the jilay of 

the -wering mu eles livneath, as the hidls ar- 
r; n-e the preliminaries, and take j-.o it ions for 
a ■oand tii.* i •. We loc in the en r .•. iug en¬ 
tirely 'he elTeets of color, Init looUn'’ a i' 


[copmonr sECur.KD.] 

Ij S. — FrtOJI A PAINXrxrr by Dr Haas.— copied for the American AgricuUxirist. 

Stance can he exert his full strength upon the 


through a roll of paper, these fine cfTects will 
come out much plainer than otherwise. The 
original is owned by iMr. George Jones, one of 
the proprietors of the iVi Y. Timca, and is valued 
at $2,000. Its size is only 20 by 30 inches. 

We never evitness two steers, or cows even, 
with locked horn.s, trying one another’s pluck, 
but we think of the poor adaptation of our best 
3 'okes, to secure for ns the full power of the 
willing ox. There is a concentration of force 
in the forehead of the bull, or of any animal of 
the ox kind, which we hardly find in aigv other 
creature, except, jicrbajis, the eleidiant. The 
horse draws* ]>roper]v' by lii^ shoulder.s, but the 
ox’.s shoulders are not adaiitcd to draw b}'. We 
make him draw by the lop of his neck, where 
the projecting spines of his backbone are some¬ 
what jiroteeted by a tendinous band, and by 
.sidn no thicker than any other jiart of hi.s hide. 
Of ' Our.it hurt; bun, and under no eireum- 


yokc. If yoked by the head, a practice preva¬ 
lent over most of Europe, and among Spanish 
Americans, the forehead, pressing against a 
padded yoke, becomes the point of power. Tlic 
concentrated energies of every muscle and sinew' 
of the body operate through the forehead upon 
the load, just as in a fight between bulls, they 
each concentrate, with the greatest ease, tlieir 
whole muscular strength in their lieads. It is 
safe to say tliat in this country we never make 
use cf the whole strength of our oxen. This 
subject has been repeatedly alluded to in the 
American Agriculturist, in the hope that some 
one, who uses o.xen in farm work, wouhl so 
break his sleers,and report the results. The expe¬ 
riment needs to be made with care, and the ani¬ 
mals well broken, before being tried with heavy 
loads. Ino one who has watched a fight can 
donlh the correctness of this principle of yoking. 


I 


J 


IH 


for tiir 


< i L J. 


biT leii, tiiid I'loTiseliold. 
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Contents for August, 1867. 


.293 


B^n oTnavici' Lyman.4 Illustratiom ^.. 286 


Beans—Pickling 


276 


Bees— Apiai-y for August. 

Blackberries-Prumng„^^^...^^..^ 


-An Eventful Life ■ 


.275 

.275 

.282 

.282 


Black Cap Berries- 

Boys’ and Girls’ 'Department ; Valuable 

Small Piece of Work-Our Artists’ ° 

Nest-Sincere Mourner-Troublesome Slivei-rau 

Division — Puzzles and Problems i oi 

Breath-Experiments-The Home Guards^As on- 
ished Freedman-Newsboy Co 7 °®P«;dent_Gieat 

Family Meeting...4 llluMns. .297-298 

Buckwheat as a Green Crop... 

Clover—When to Turn in. 

Cotton—Future Prospects at South... 

Crop Keports and Prospects. " 9~s 

Editorial Jottings in Europe... ‘ 

Pairs—Times and Places of Holding.. ^ 

Farm Work in August. 

Fence-Fixed and Movable. ^ lllustratmm. 

Fields—Larger Wanted. 

Flower Garden and Lawn in August. 

Flowers-Deer Grass. Illustrated 

Flowers—Wild. 

Fruit Garden in August.- 

Garden—Kitchen in August. 

Georgia Fruit Lands..'' ’ 

Grain Cutting and Curing. i Illustrations 

Grapes—Cold Grapery in August.•.276 

Grass Lands-Top Dressing.231 

Green and Hot-Houses in August.^. . 

Household Department—Dashes at Housekeeping with 
a Free Pencil—Canning Fruit—Milk-Rack—Learn¬ 
ing from Everybody—Leaves from Housekeeper’s 
Journal - Flowers — Leisure Wanted — Pumpkin 
Pies—Leaves from Diary of Young Housekeeper- 
Drying Corn—Cheeses—Canning Peaches—Visiting 

—Basement Lean-to.4 Illustrations. 297 

Insect Enemies.282 

Liming Land. 

Market Reports.276 

Muck Mines—Work them.285 

Orchard and Nursery in August. 27o 

Ox-Yokes—How to Make them.5 Illustrations. 

Oyster Shells—Money in.282 

Picnic and How to go to it.281 

Poultry—American Poultry Society, 

Premiums—Special for August.276 

Reading for Boys and Girls.296 

Rotation of Crops in Eastern Pennsylvania.288 

Seeds—Care of.. 293 

Sheep—Imported Cotswold... Illustrated. .290 

Shrews or Shrew Mice. Illustrated. .^8 

Snakes—Rattlesnake and Copperhead... .Illustrated. .283 

Squares in Cities—Neglected.293 

Strawberry Show—American Institute.281 

Strawberries—Notes on.10 Ulustratioiis. 

Varieties Mixing—Where Shown.292 

Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 44—Criticisms— 
Petroleum Paint—Potato Growing—Clover the Sec¬ 
ond Year—Fowls in the Garden—Corn for Manure ' 

-'-^Summer Fallowing—Price of Wheat.288-289 

Weeds—Destroying,.293 

INDEX TO “ basket,” OB SHOETER ARTICLES. 

Ag. Societ’s, Proposals,.280 Information IVanted.. 
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American Naturalist... .280 

Animals, Exhibiting_279 

Ashes, Leached, etc.280 

Barley, Early Sowed....279 
Chemistry of the Farm. .273 
Death, Jno. A. King... .280 
Death. Thomas Brown. .280 
Deutzia, Double.280 


Draining, Ag’l, etc. 
Fairs, Announcing.. 

Fairs, Officers_'... 

Harvest, Results of.. 
Humbugs, Sundry... 


.279 

...279 

...278 

...280 

...278 


.280 

.280 

.279 

.279 

.280 


Invention, Lady’s. 

Manure Frauds_ 

Mass. Ag’l. College 

Music Store.. 

Naturalist, American... .280 

Pork Raising.279 

Poultry Breeding.280 

Pump, Portable.280 

Remittances.278 

Robins, Plea for.280 

Schrseder’s Bromus.280 

fStrawberries, Notes on..280 
Things by Mail.280 


ISaclc Volumes Supplied.- The back volumes 
of tl:e Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and iiirdoor. and the last ten volumes makeup 
a very complete library. Each volume lias a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We liave on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
that is, Vol. 16 to Vol. 2-5, inclusive. Any of tlicse 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post¬ 
paid, (or $l.:fto if taken at the office). Tlie volumes, 
neally bound, are supplied for $2 eacli, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numliers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 


After the rush and weariness of harvest is over, 

together with the anxieties attendant on the press 
orsummer work, when the crops are growing well, 
when corn is beyond hoeing, and huclcAvlieat and 
turnips all sowed, farmers and their Rimilies ought 
to enjoy a few holidays. The Fourth of July finds 
us in the midst of hoeing, and haying, and cutting 
grain. We need an August festival, and as there is 
none in our national or popular calendar, we 
ought to take each his independent little play spell 
M-a visit to a friend; or in neighhorhood parties, to 
go into the mountains, or to the sea-side, and bake 
clams, catch fish, and make choivdcr. 

Farmers ought to visit one anothei-, and the agri¬ 
cultural clubs and societies of adjoining towns or 
counties can do few wiser things than appoint com¬ 
mittees to visit and report upon the farming prac¬ 
tices of tlieir neiglihors in the districts which lie 
just beyond the circuit of ordinary communication. 
The relaxation will be conducive to happiness and 
health, and to the enlargement of ideas. The crop 
of new thoughts wliich will be sown or garnered in 
new fields, will be worth more to any wide awake 
man, or woman, than months of plodding at home. 

The long continuance of rains and prevailingly 
wet weather has in some measure disturbed the reg¬ 
ularity of the harvest. Gr.ain, as usual, has been 
deemed of more importance than grass, and so the 
latter has suffered, if either. In many cases, both 
have been caught; cutting at the proper time has 
been delayed, and injury has occurred to crops that 
grew and matured finely. Too ripe grass makes 
poor hay. The remedy is one wdiich very few faim- 
ers will apply’. It is to cook or steam the hay. If 
this is done, the hardest and ripest hay becomes 
digestible and is readily eaten, and seeds of sorrel, 
dock, and daisies are killed. Those who steam 
their fodder express the view that even very poor 
feed is thus made equal to the best uncooked. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that witli a slight flavoring of oil-cake or 
corn meal, all is eaten up, and the stock thrive. 

If we have any dry weatliei*this summer, it will 
probably come in August, and afford opportunity 
to do the usual drought work. The muck swamps 
will call for a good deal of labor from all who value 
swamp muck as they should, in their barn-yards and 
compost heaps. In draining swamps, the outlet is 
first determined upon and, if the ditch is to be an 
open one, as is usually the case, the trench is begun 
at that place. This is different from the -way of 
laying tile-drains, because, if the tiles were laid first 
at the outlet, they would be filled up wdth silt from 
the muddy water which would flow through them 
as long as any work was done at the drains above, 
and longer too. Swamps covered with alders and 
other shrubs and small trees, are best cut over in 
winter, and then the next summer, when dry, they 
may be drained, the stumps and roots pulled out 
by oxen, and laid in heaps to dry, while the rest- 
of the land is grubbed over or plowed, if dry enough. 
A man of a little contrivance will devise several 
ways of using the power of oxen or horses to grea t 
advantage in this work. Chains and strong levers, 
and perhaps a pair of blocks and tackle, singly or 
in combination, "will tear out any of the stumps and 
roots of common peaty swamps. The peat or 
inuclv should he thrown out in heaps to dry’, and it 
is best to top the heaps with that which is most 
earthy and crumifly, as this prevents the'more dense 
or “fat” portions from baking into hard lumps. 
Thus treated, after a few iveeks it may become dry 
enough to compost with lime, and be made fit to 
use in the stables as an absorbent of liquid manure. 
If, however, it hakes very hard and lumpyg though 
comppsted, it will hardly be made fine and dry 
enough, but will have to be exposed to freezing 
through the cold season. After that, it will proba¬ 
bly need no other treatment to he made fit for use. 

In regard to the draining of lands in general, the 
American farmer can have no safer or better guide 
than the work of Col. Wai'ing just published, wdiieh 
is especially full in regard to the preliminary ex¬ 


amination and surveys needed. Much laud besides 
the swamps proper, is best drained in August. 

The hospitalities of the country are extended to 
the city in the heat of summer. If bestowed and 
accepted with that considei-ation which Imsbands 
should exercise for their wives, and friends for 
friends, these visits of city cousins, of sous Avith 
their families, and of old friends Avith Avives and 
babies, Avill bring great enjoyment and good to all. 

The man or Avoman who overworks and breaks 
down in the hot Aveather, has niucli less chance to 
build up again, and become strong and Avell, than 
if the prostration occurred in the more bracing 
Aveather of other seasons. Farmers, beware of over- 
Avorking your sons, allow no excuse for laziness, 
but impose only light Avork, not straining to hack 
or muscles. The small stature and crooked foims 
of many once promising and handsome boys tell 
too plainly against their fathers, avIio Avillingly 
accepted all the hard farm AVork Avhicli the energy 
and pride of their sons prompted them to perform. 


Sliiats Alsoiit Worlc. 

A.ninials at Pasture .—^Look to the water supply, 
and see that no animals sutler for it. Nothing but 
absolute starvation pulls them down in condition 
faster than thirst. In the very hottest and dryest 
weather, horses get little good in the field, unless 
they liaA’e thickets and woods to stand in, and get 
away from flies. It is he.st to stable horses during 
the heat of the day, if one has no use for them,,and 
turn them out tOAvards night. Flies are exceedingly 
annoying on damp days, Avhen storms are approach¬ 
ing, and at such times horses should be taken in. 
Give salt regularly, or lieep it in sheltered troughs, 
ahvays accessible to cattle and sheep at pasture, 
aivay’ from the sea shore, Avhere, from 10 to 20 miles 
inland, it is regarded as unnecessaiy. 

Sheep should have their noses tarred; rams should 
he separated from the cavcs, and lambs of suitable 
age and vigor, Aveaned. In Aveaning lambs, put 
the ewes on the dryest pastures, but leave the 
lambs Avhere they are nceustomed to be, with a 
few large AA’cthers lor flock-leaders. They should 
be out of hearing of one another’s calls. The ewes 
should bo driven several evenings into pens and 
examined, and if their bags are tender, caking, or 
hot, they should be milked. 

Ifilch Cows need regular feeding Avith some green 
fodder as the pastures get dry ; yarded, and thus fed 
in the evening, the gain in manure, to say nothing 
of the milk, pays avcU for the trouble. 

Swine.—G'r\-Q plenty of green food. If there are 
no Avecds to pull or moAV for them, then cut clover 
or grass. The trimmings along fences, and sods 
cut Avherever the ordinary Held culture cannot ex¬ 
tend, are excellent. Some fresh earth, either upon 
the roots of Aveeds or in sods is essential to 
health. Charcoal is very beneficial, and plenty 
of fresh Avater desirable. At all CA’cnts, the hogs 
should have daily a good drink of pure Avater, no 
matter hoAV liquid their usual food,and last,not least, 
they should have a dry, clean, bed at all seasons. 

Wounds upon animals, at this season of flies and 
quick mitrefaction, need the most jn-ompt atten¬ 
tion. Wo know of no better application than hot 
liine tar, (not hot enough to burn.) 11^ may be put 
on alone, or as a plaster upon a piece of cotton 
cloth. Look especially to the heads of rams. 

Poultry. _It is desirable to shorten the moulting 

season as much as possible. To this end feed Avell 
and o-ivc range, or green food, dail}’. Make the most 
liberal provision for their diist-haths; a box 
Avith mixture of coal and Avood ashes, sifted, and 
kept Avhere it will ncA’cr get Avet is best. Give 
them the range of stubble fields, if possible. 

(7t„.,,,._Little good Avill be done by ploAving or 
hoeing after the first of August. Weeds should be 
pulled by hand if they groAV large. Let the suckers 
alone; they are often needed for fertilizing tiic tips 
of the ears. If corn is blown doAvn, it is usually 
best to let it get up as it best can, yet if the field be 
entered at once, certainly Avithin 12 hours, it may 
be helped a good deal. Take care not to crack the 
stalk, bend it, or injure the rootsTis is often done. 
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T^t-oueciU constant atteiili^,, wormin ' ami 
Buckenn^', to throw the whole growth into the 
i-aves until they are ripe. This may be known 
by a certain turgid and swollen look which the 
surface assumes, quite distinct from that of tlic 

at the 

fe nd, ill the heat of the forenoon, turned repeat¬ 
edly and with great care not to break the leaves, 

breaking, hung m airy sheds, or buildings made for 
tlic purimse. We believe t he best mode of hangin- 

!ir, “in for March, 

bV>l (p. 70,) as practiced by .Mr. Joseph Reader, of 
Bordentown, N. J. The plants are hung upon Ion 
cords by taking half hitches about the huts The 
cords are draw n up as fast as the plants arc put on 
and fastened at the top of the building, as close as 
they can hang, and a moderate circulation of air 
above, below, and through the plants, given. 

Turnips.—Sow early in the month, and up to the 
10th or loth below latitude 40-', putting them In 
wherever there is ground not otherwise occupied. 

A r.prinkrmgofbonc-du.st or superphosphate of lime 

with wood-ashes, will tell flnely upon the crop. 

Bmkwheat may be sowed on ground not liable to 
early frost, as late ns the first of the month, per- 
Jiaps, and make a crop—Imt sowed any time before 
the 20th, it will make a line mass of green manure 
to be plowed in as soon as it is touched by 
frosts, or when blossoming freely, if frosts hold off. 

Land intended for winter wheat will prob¬ 
ably need once or twice plowing and harrowing, 
and it a good dressing of fine compost can be ap¬ 
plied, all the better. Sow at the end of this month 
or flr.^t of nc.\t. Use the drill. Put wheat on 
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well drained or natur.illy dry land. If it does not 
winter-kill, water in the soil will prevent the crop 
being profitable. Wijcat needs thorough tillage. 

Oats. Harvest before fully ripe, and thus secure 
better e*raw for feeding, and equally good grain. 

Sted Crtim.—The selection should be made at 
harvest time, when the best grain is allowed to get 
fully ripe before cutting. If this is not done, select 
at once the best sheaves, have them threshed, and 
cull out the best kernels by repeated winuowings. 

^Sfaefaf.—Examine as soon as they have time to 
settle, and rc-top, thatch or straighten them up, if 
necessary, using braces set .against upright planks. 

Grass and Clover.—li the object in bringing any 
flchl under the plow is to get it in good grass :i^in, 
it is often best to sow t he seed by itself as soon as the 
land is in proper condition. Grain detracts from 
the sulwcquent grass crops. Timothy, orchard 
grass, and blue grass may be sown by themselves 
in August or September. Use au .abundance of 
seed, bush it, .and roll it in, with a light dressing 
of ashes, guano, or fine corai>ost. Clover may also 
be sown now,but spring sowing is usually preferred. 
Roll clover seed in gypsum,.and sow both together or 
separately; one ton to ten acres is the common rule, 

TI<i/cr. Look out fora w.atcr sttpply when springs 
arc low, and tile-drains arc generally dry or dis¬ 
charging verj' little water. Take levels, and see if 
you m.ay not bring water in pipes to the house or 
stock-yard, .and dig b.asins in the pastures. If wells 
arc to be dug, or if digging them has been sus¬ 
pended on .account of much water, a time of drought 
is favorable for this work. No farmer should be 
satLsfled until he has good wells or running w.ater 
close to, or in, his barn or stock-yards. 

Implements for which there is no more use this 
season, should be cleaned, painted, the steel parts 
cc»vercd with linseed oil, and put .away. 

Brash in Ihstures and Fence Rows .—Cut close to 
the ground, and lay the tops otf to give the sun a 
fair chance at the root.s. It will p.ay to lift a fence 
after cutting off the brush, and tear up the 
ground with a heavy plow, and then rc-setthe fence. 
Should rains occur, or if the ground be moist, and 
the brush start .ag.ain freely, enclose sheep upon the 
land, stocking so hc.avily that they cit everything 
off close, and give the roots no chance to breathe. 

Weeds.—Go over gniss land, cutting docks, dan- 
dcllon.s, burdocks, thistles, nettles, wild teazles, 
mullcin.s, with a “ spud.” Wild c.arrots and .asters 


seed sbdks, and long before the first blossom. 

i%.,.-^ut the heads or tu.ssocks at the surface 
c\el, splitting the big ones, and lay them up to dry 
or burning. Much good bedding stuff may be cut 
ftom bog land this month ; it should all be secured 
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Orcliurd and Xiirsery. 

The .attention of the fruit grower will now be de¬ 
manded by the early ripening products of his or¬ 
chard. In the southern fruit regions, the harvest 
has already begun, and supplies are rapidly comin<v 
l^orward by rail. Peaches, this year, arc more abiiir- 
dant than they have been in years p.ast, and only 
the best prices will be brought by selected 
fruit In gathering the larger fruits for marketim-- 
a knowledge of the m.anner of ripening, of the dif¬ 
ferent varieties is important As a general rule, 
the truit should remain upon the tree until it is 
well formed, but not until it softens or mellows. 
It should reach the retailer in sound condition! 

A.t.wtiw/7.—This is a more profit.able operation 
than is generally supposed, and the larger the fruit 
the better docs it pay to make at le.ast two qualities 
by selection. Where careful thinning has been done, 
there will be less to go with the second qualit}'! 

Careful handling, at every step, from gatherin"- 
the fruit from the branch, to the final delivery o'f 
the pack.nges, is essential to its reaching the dis¬ 
tant market and the customer in good order. 

Tl’ans arc, almost without exception, improved by 
early picking and ripening in-doors. 

Ladders of various kinds should be in readiness, 
and should be self supporting. AVe have, during 
the past year, figured scver.il ladders of this kind! 

Insects, especially the moths, m.ay be sensibly 
diminished if the fallen fruit be gathered up, and 
fed to the swine. Plant lice are easily killed by 
strong soap, or tobacco water, and some prefer a 
mixture of the two. The great trouble is, that these 
pests come in such numbers, and are usually on the 
a cry ends of the twigs, where they seem so inac¬ 
cessible, th.at the}’ are generally allowed to have 
their own way. There are now'many efficient and 
cheap engines for throwing washes into trees. 

Btidding will continue, and may be done where- 
ever the bark of the stock runs freely, and good buds 
can be obtained. The maturity of buds ma.y be 
hastened by pinching off the ends of those shoots 
from which they are to be taken. The usual order 
is cherry, plum, jrcar, apple, cherry on dw’arf (Ma- 
haleb) stock, peach, and quince. The stocks budded 
earlier should be looked to, and the tying not 
allowed to become too ti<rht. 


ii“!)V‘ and^" the fruit 

off, and give the new canes full scope 
^b-aw&ern-e5.-In a large way spring planting is 
preferable, but small beds may with proper carf be 
dvantageously made in autumn. Indeed, where 
the precaution has been taken to start the runners 
in small pots, they may be set at any time. Where 
plants are grown in row or hill culture, the runners 
aie to be kept off, and weeds pulled from the rows. 

Weeds.—Clean culture is as necessary in the fruit 
garden, as elsewhere. A mellow soil is secured by 
frequent working, and there will be much less suft 
fu-mg from drouth if the soil is stirred or mulched 
Water only when absolutely necessarv, as it some¬ 
times uill be with trees set last spring; remove 

ntly, Avheu it has soaked away, replace the earth. 


Layer Shnibs, protect seed beds from scorching, 
aud gather t)-ee seeds as directed Iasi mouth. 

Fruit <)larclcn. 

As the fruits ripen in succession, the surplus w ill 
need to be preserved in some form. Bottling or 
canning is of course the best plan, but drying is 
better than no method of preserving. Some hints 
on this matter arc giA'cn in our household p.agcs. 

Blackbcrrio! are to be kept low aud in a coinjaact 
form, as recommended on page 292. 

Dwarf Trees .—Pinch in rampant shoots, especial¬ 
ly on young fruit trees, and continue to rub out 
those that jiusli where they are not Avanted. Fruit 
may still be thinned, especially of those kinds that 
groAV in clusters, and are nj)t to harbor insects. 
Pick early varieties of pears for house ripening. 

Grapes. —MildcAV should not be alloAved to get 
the ui>pcr hand. The timely dusting of sulphur 
Avill usually arrest it. AVc last year figured the 
bclloAVs used for the purpose. Keep groAving 
shoots tied up to stakes and trellises. AVc know of 
no better Avay to deal Avith caterpillai-s than hand 
picking. AVhere the number of vines is not large, 
frequent and persistent search Avill soon free them 
of these destructive .agents. 

Raspberries .—Xlic general way is to remove the 
old canes in si)ring, but in garden culture it is but 


Kitchen Onrclen. 

mJf.r'lllm'T tUls 

month will be one of compar.ative leisure to the 
gardener. Still he must look out for his future in¬ 
terests in the careful saving of seeds, and occupy 
giound cleared of early crops Avith such late ones 
as may be desirable aijd w’hich have timb to grow. 

Asparagm —Om beds will only need to have the 
coarse weeds pulled out. Seed beds, properly hoed 
and thinned, will give better plants at a year old 
than those neglected and over-cpowded will furnish 
.at the end of tAvo years. 

&a}i.s.—T\ic bush A'.arieties may be planted fol¬ 
iate crops, and to give a supply for salting. 

Beets.—Gi\c plenty of room in the roAvs, aud thin. 

Cabbages aud Cauliflowers.—Tlaots, especially in 
the Avarmer States, may be set for a late crop. Lime 
will destroy slugs, and also prevent club-foot. 

Cairots.—Hoc, thin, and Aveed, and if young roots 
are desired, seed of the early sorts may be soAvn. 

eWen/.—Plants may still be set with the prospect 
of fair-sized roots by frost. Keep the earlier planted 
free of weeds, and the soil melloAV by frequent use 
of the cultivator or hoe. At the end of the month 
commence to earth up the more advanced plantings. 

Cbi-M.-Save seed from the finest and earliest cars. 

Cucumbers Avill need picking OA'cr every day or 
every two da}s at least, if small pickles are Avauted. 

E<jg Plants. Caterpillars AA'ill often make great 
havoc Avitli the leaves, and must be picked off. Give 
liquid manure, and keep the heavy fruits from 
confcict with the ground by the use of mulch. 

AVifftw.—Transplant a foot .apart each Avay, and 
SOAV seeds for the latest crops and for Avinter use. 
//er6s.—Cut and dry as they begin to fioAver. 
Lettuce, Soav small quantities for succession. 
3/elons.—Increase the size and quality of the fruit 
by preventing the A’ines from overbearing. Save 
seed only from those varieties that liaA-e grown at 
a distance from other plants of the same nature. 

Onton.A.—Harvest as soon as the tops fall over. 
Those that are to be stored for AA'intor should be 
thoroughly dried. Take up onion sets, dry them, 
and spread Avith their tops on in au airy loft, put¬ 
ting them not over four inches deep. 

Radishes.—^o\y early sorts, if Avanted so late in 
the se.ason. The best Avijitcr radish is the Chinese 
Rose-colored Winter, Avhich m.ay be soAA-n noAV or 
later, and trc.ated in all respects like turnips. If 
sown too early, it Avill get overgrown. 

Spinach .—Some may be soAvn for fall cutting, but 
the crop for next spring’s use should not be put in 
until next month. 

Squashes .—Seed of the early kinds should be se¬ 
cured. Let the vinos of the running sorts take 
root at the joints. Crush .all the eggs found on 
the underside of the Ic.aA-es. Examine often. 

Sweet Potatoes .—If the soil be kept mellow and 
free from weeds, there is no difliculty in getting a 
satisfactory crop. At the North, it is not advisable 
to allow the vines to root at the joints, nor is it 
Avell to clip them, as it diminishes the ci'op. 

Tomatoes .—The great enemy to the tomato is the 
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one that cauhes such annoyance to the tobacco 
grower. A large and most voracious green ^orrn 
S: l„va of oa« of th. Sphln^e. It 
leaves oor green fralt. bat eats bs "'ey m 

unrelenting manner, until nollimg but ' » fir mer 

Stems are left. Fortunately, its copious dioppm^ 
o-ive unmistakable evidence of its presence an 
he must be a careless cultivator who allows th 
!Cnn ” to get much the better of him. Pick off 
the fellow and crush him, using gloves if you aie 
squeamish; though repulsive, it is harmless. 

rm-miis.-Ruta-bagas may be sown early in the 
month, and the early sorts at the end. As soon as 
up, dust with lime, or a mixture of equal Paits of 
plaster and ashes, to keep away the flea, or fly. 

Weeds.— only repeat our frequent caution to 
always keep a little ahead of these. 


Flower CJardeti :isid F.aw»a. 

This is the month in which the lover of floweis 
perhaps gets less return for his labor than in any 
othe’-. All the early flowering things are gone, and 
there'are not enough of the later ones in bloom to 
give the garden a very attractive appearance. 

Lawns are to be mowed, and if the clip is light, 
leave it, especially on new lawns, to serve as a 
mulch to the roots. See that the roots of the grass 
do not run into beds cut in the lawn, and gAe 
Grass Edgings the same care. Coarse weeds, 
like plantains, thistles and dandelions in lawns 
and edgings, must be pulled up by hand. 

Chrysanthemums. —These, so appreciated in au¬ 
tumn, their season of bloom, are too often neglect¬ 
ed in their early growth. Thin out useless branch¬ 
es, and leave only a few strong ones. We prefer 
to grow them with three good stems, and then 
pinch these to make them throw out laterals. The 
hairy caterpillars seem to be very partial to these 
plants, and they should not be allowed to suffer 
from their depredations. 

Tlie free use of the knife on the constant 
bloomers will keep up a new growth and a succes¬ 
sion of flowers. Of course, the slug and all other 
enemies, must be kept in check by whale oil soap 
or tobacco water. Tobacco smoke is the best 
thing fo^ Aphis. We use a “ crinoline,” made of 
stiff paper, which is simply to confine the smoke 
for a few minutes •, as soon as the lice are stupefied, 
a smart showering will finish them. 

Fuchsias, as bedders, arc a mere provocation; 
they do well until hot weather, and then shed 
leaves and buds, and go into a state of rest. Thei e 
are a few varieties that will not do this, but of tliese 
we unfortunately have lost the names. With those 
that thus unpleasantly strip themselves, the best 
way is to prune them rather severely, and when 
the heat moderates, they will push anew and give 
late flowers. Start new stock from cuttings. 

Da/tHas.—These are grand for a few weeks before 
frost, but, except the dwarfs, or “Bouquet Dah¬ 
lias,” we think that in small grounds they are more 
trouble than they are satisfaction. It is all sticks 
and strings, and picking off grasshoppers, and 
looking after borers. It is best not to allow the 
tall-growing sorts to bloom in this hot weather. 

Gladiolus is a great boon to the gardener, as it is 
good single, in groups, or in beds. Keep the stems 
erect by neat stakes, and as fast as the lower flow¬ 
ers are past their prime, pull them off. 

'■'•Foliage Rants," a name that we despise, but 
which we use for Avant of a better’, may bo made 
much more effective by judicious cutting. Coleus 
—the best of them—is much better when cut back 
and kept bushy. This remark does not apply to 
Cannas and things that do not branch freely. 

Propagation of bedding stuff for another year 
should now go on. There are but few tilings of 
which the old jilants are of much value, and it is 
much better to lay in a stock of new plants to win¬ 
ter over in the green-house. Those who have no 
green-house had better buy each year. Those who 
have, should start a stock of plants. 

Seeds .—As a general rule, sow seeds of perenni¬ 
als as Boon as ripe. Some of the hardy annuals, 


such as Pansies, Larkspurs, etc., are best when 

fall sown. It is by taking advantage of every acci¬ 
dental perfection that improvement is made. Like 
does not akvays iiroduce like, but^ the seeds of the 
best flowers are most likely to give good results. 

drceiii asiil Hot-SIoMscs. 

Now that the most of the plants are out, 
all repairs may be made. Have the heating appa¬ 
ratus in order long before there is any need of it. 
See that the plants that are left in the house do not 
get sun-burned, overrun by insects, or suffer for 
proper watering. Lay in supplies of all needed 
articles, such as loam, sand, moss, and pots. The 
plants out-of-doors must not be neglected. Insects 
will make havoc, sun will scorch the evergreen 
things, Avorms Avill get into the pots, heavy aa inds 
will break doAvn tender things, and dogs and cats, 
and other domestic animals, will do mischief if 
they have access to the plants. Many good florists 
are coming to the belie! that, take it altogethei, 
the majority of hot-house plants are safer in-doois 
than out, if properly shaded and Avell ventilated. 


Cold drapes-y. 

As the fruit is ripening, sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature will be injurious and must be avoided, 
though free A’entilation is to be practised. Stop 
watering when the fruit begins to ripen, and Avhen 
it is ripe, keep the upper ventilators open at night. 

If mildew appears, use sulphur freely, upon the 
floors, and keep the air of the house very dry. 

Apiary in August.—Prepared by M. Quinby. 

Look Avell to the weak colonies now, Avhetlier old 
or new, as all such arc liable to injury from the moth 
Avorm. Ascertain the cause of Aveakness ; if it is an 
old sto'ck, and has over-SAA'armed, or is qnecnlcss, 
or if the queen is barren, supply the dellciency If 
it lack bees, give a comb or tAvo, filled with sealed 
brood; this Avill hatch without any further atten¬ 
tion from the bees. If the stock be a ncAV one 
Avhich never Avas strong, it is easily helped in this 
Avay Any colony intended for Avinter should be 
made strong this month. If without movable 
combs to operate Avith, it is generally best to 
break up the hive, and secure the contents. This 
also is the best thing to do with a badly dis¬ 
eased hive. Where there is much buckwheat, 
it Avould sometimes pay to drive out the bees 
to begin again in an empty hive. If they 
made "only a fcAV combs, this Avould be more 
valuable for another year than many think. In sec¬ 
tions Avhere there is no buckwheat, and the honey 
sources are cloA’cr and bassAA'ood, more honey Aviil 
be obtained by taking up all condemned colonies 
early in the month. Since the commencement of 
fruit blossoms, the season here has been propitious. 
June Avas a SAvarming month. Very many stocks 
Avill store entirely too much honey in the hive to 
make it safe for Avinter. The remedy for those in 
the old box hive is only partial. Boxes for sru’plus 
should at once be added, and room to Avork inside 
given to all. The boxes should be furnished Avith all 
the clean, nice,white comb you cj\n supply, that they 
may be tempted to fill them. With movable comb 
hives, the matter is easily controlled by removing 
full combs, and replacing them Avith empty frames or 
empty combs. Put the emptj’ ones near the centre, 
alternating Avith full ones, moving full ones out- 
Avard. The full combs can be set away, and given 
to any late swarms that do not obtain sufficient 
winter stores. Wlien not Avanted thus, they may 
be saved for the tabic. This honey may not be of 
the purest quality, yet the quantity obtained in this 
Avay, over any method of boxing, ought to compen¬ 
sate considei'ably. Set shalloAV dishes AA’ith sweet¬ 
ened Avater among the liiA'es at night to take moths. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Will Yom Take one of Tlicse 

PREMIUMS ? 

AVe have referred in a previous number to our valuable 
Annuals, which Avere prepared for the year 1867, viz.; the 
Agricultursil Aiiimal, No. 1, and the Horticul¬ 
tural Annual, No. 1. These books cacli contain 168 
pages; they are beautifully illustrated, full of useful infor¬ 
mation, each of tliem having an Almanac and Calendar of 
work forcA'ery month, and are neatly done up in enameled 
paper covers. Price, 50 cents each. 

Will You Take Tliese 

EXTkA PMEIMIEMSI 

AVe now make the following offer: To every person who 
shall, during the month of August, send us a subscriber to 
tlie American Agriculturist, for one year, beginning either 
Avith January or July. 1867, at the regular rate, ($1.50), we will 
present and send post-paid, either a copy of No. 1 Agricul- 
TURAL Annual, or No. 1 Horticultural Annual, which 
ever is desired, (if applied for at the time of subscribing). 

Every one of our present subscribers, or anybody else 
who is not already supplied, can thus easily secure one or 
both of these beautiful Annuals. These are each the com¬ 
mencement of a series AVhich Avill be continued. Each is 
complete in itself; intrinsically, as useful for one year as an¬ 
other, and the early numbers will grow more valuable 
as the series increases by regular yearly issues. 


Coinmercial Matters—Market Prices 

The folloAving condensed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
shoAV at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
July 15, 1867, and also for the same mouth last year; 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT TIIK NKW-YORK MARKETS. 

Receipts. Flour. Mheat. Corn. Uge. Jlarle;/. Oats. 
26davs«/mm'thl31.000 121.000 983.000 67.000 I^.OOO 381.000 
26daysto.s«m’tlil42,000 213,000 1,541,000 24,000 83,000 4 d.,000 

Sales. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Uge. Harley. 

rtqvs/;))•<! montli 271000 576.000 1,889.000 167.000 74.000 

26 175.000 329,000 1,76.5,000 246,000 169,000 

3. Comparison loilh same period at this time last yeat. 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Harley. Oats. 
oc Uo.To lainno 121 000 98.3.000 07.000 29,000 381,000 

24 days 1866.’. '.’ 31,000 558^000 4,050,000 169,000 67,000 1,311,000 


What is tlic best steam or horsc-poAver 
cider-press ? Those Avho have good ones would do Avell 
to advertise. We haA’e inquiries for them CA’eryyeai, 
and would he glad to learn, from those Avho have good 
ones in use, hoAV they AVork, and AA’hich is hest. 


Sales. 

26 daA'S 1867. 
24 days 1866. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 

167,000 74,000 

199,000 -- 


271.000 

233,000 


516,000 1.SS9.000 

430,000 3,612,000 


3, Exports from Few forlc, Jan. 1 to Judy 15. 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. .Oats. Barley. 

1867 220 911 60,999 4,423,402 135,561 101,250 860,226 

-lofifi.494 457 141,551 4,730,198 187,189 7 83, i56 . 

Ill;’. 731,000 819,429 4.58,739 m 48,227 . 

4, Slock of grain in store at Few York ; 

1867. AVheat, Corn, Hye, Parley, 

bush, husli. hush. hush. hush. hush. 
July 15...245..509 160,780 66,936 21.390 206,76.3 31.700 

Tnna 11 27Q 217 79^1 117,25< 69,6-t3 oj9.<bGo 

15!!!';3l’33b 2Gl',09’2 186,804 145,706 608,194 16,461 

Business has been influenced very slightly hy the rise 
in gold during the past month... .An active demand pre¬ 
vailed for the leading kinds of produce. Breadstiiffs have 
have been quite freely purchased for home use, ship¬ 
ment, and on speculation ; hut prices have been iiniisnal- 
]y variable. Toward the close, the demand has been 
good for desirable lots of flour, Avheat, and oats, at steady 
rates. Corn has been in better supply and heavy. A con¬ 
siderable amount of ucav Avheat has been received^ from 
the South, chiefly in small quantities. Most of it has 
been in flue order, and quick of sale, to the local millers. 
The receipts of California AA’heat have been less exten- 
siA'e .. .ProAUsions haA’e been in fair request. Pork and 
lard closed in favor of sellers, under a partial revival of 
the spccniativc demand. Beef has been very scarce, and 
Avanted. Butter and cheese have been quiet and heavy in 
price, under liberal offerings... .Hay, hops, and cotton 
have been loss actiA'c, and are depressed in price.... 
AVool has been nnnsiially dull. Manufacturers have been 
reluctant to purchase freely, in vicA? of the extreme de¬ 
pression in the market for goods. Holders have been 
rather eager to realize, and prices have declined, closing 
irregularly. Stocks are moderate for the season, but are 
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larijoly in excess of the currout wants of the trade' 
Tobacco has been in active demand, chiefly for export 
at ft>naor rates. ’ 


AMERICAN AaniCUL TURIST. 

The Fairs for 1867. 


CCRRRNT WllOLKSALK PRICES. 

. Juno 11. 

Price or Oolo . i.-jy 

Ki,oi,k—S uper to Kxtni ’statyJ R 00 00 

... .. 10 80 

10 00 


R 00 
6 85 
r, .-iO 
2 85 
1 85 
R5 
80 
0 


Super to Kxini Southern. 

Kxtru Western. 

Kxiru t*eiiesee...ij."”. 

Sii|)erilno Western 

ItVK Flour. 

VoKS .\Ikai.. . . . 

''■''«'T-AII kinds of 'whlte 
All kinds of lied and Amber. 

< i)R.v-Vellow . 

Mlxeil . . 

' tATs— IVesteru.' ,u 

. til 

llVE . , 

IIVRLEY . 1 00 

Hay—B ale V 100 n>.!, i SO 

Strvw, V too !k. .'.V .'.'.’.'.80 

tlorro.v—.Mlddllnes. V lb .. 27 

Hoes—Crop of ISfiO. tb. SO 

Fk vriiERs —Live Geese, V lb. 78 

Seed—C lover, V Ib . it 

Tlinotliy, V bushel. 2 7.5 

Flux. 9 bushel. 3 lo 

SfOAit—Brown, V tb . 

.MoLtssEs, Cuba, VrI 
CoKPEE- i:io.(Guld prlce)»< tb 
Toincox Kentucky, *e„»lb. 

Seed IH tb . 

Wool—D omestic Fleece,ft Ib. 

Domestic, pulled, tb. 

Calirornla. unwashed. 

Tali»w. V Ib . 

DilCaee—V ton . . 

Pork—^I es.^ V barrel.21 50 

Prime, V barrel . jg 50 

Beep -Plain mesa. 11 50 

Lxru, III barrels, V lb. 12 

IiUTrER—Western, lb. 10 

SLuie, V lb . 15 

Cheese . 7 

Be%X 8—|1 btishel. 2 00 

Peas—C unada. V bushel. 1 35 

Koos—Fresh, dozen. 

Poultry—F owls, Ib. 

Turkeys, V lb . 

Port TOES—Mercers, f» bbl... 

Peurh Blow*. V barrel _ 

Potatoes —Buckeye, V bbl.. 

N'c'w Soiuhern, barrel. 

.\ei*i.E.s—»• barrel. 


915 .V) 
910 50 
12 CO 9110!) 
te 9 GO 
9 9 15 
9 0 35 
0 2 70 
0 2 45 
0 1 10 
C 1 10 
0 80 
0 — 
0 1 53 
0 I 35 
0 1 80 
0 1 90 
0 1 20 
0 28K 

0 C.5 

0 90 

0 13 

0 8 00 
0 3 25 


July 15. 

$ 7 00 f,* 11 75 
9 75 017 00 
8 75 018 50 
II 80 (ills 00 
7 00 0 8 75 
7 30 0 9 25 
5 50 0 G 10 


2 70 
2 00 
98 
89 
8-1 
91 
1 .50 


33 
11 
50 00 


9Jf0 
41 0 
15H0 

i ® 

8 0 

40 0 
30 0 


aoH0 

15 * 

19 
3 00 
2 50 
1 87 


035 00 
@11 75 
018 75 

021 00 

0 13 

0 21 
0 28 
0 IG 
0 4 00 
0 1 40 

23H 
0 18 
0 20 
0 3 25 
0 2 75 
0 2 00 


3 50 


0 7 CO 
020 00 


0 3 SO 
0 3 00 
0 1 11 
0 1 08 
0 9:1 

0 93 

0 I 70 
Nomlual. 

85 0 1 40 
95 0 1 35 
90 0 1 15 

31 0 27H 

% 0 G5 
78 0 90 

11 0 12X 

3 00 0 3 35 
3 10 0 3 25 
10X0 13 

32 0 
14X0 

4 0 
2 0 
40 0 
30 0 
18 0 
1IX<* 

50 00 050 00 
23 00 @ 23 12 
19 .50 019 75 
021 00 
0 13X 

0 21 
0 30 

0 14X 

0 4 00 
0 1 35 
0 21 
16 0 18 
18 0 20 
0 

2 25 0 2 50 

0 

3 00 0 6 .'lO 

4 00 0 5 00 

0 


^5 

19X 

20 

65 

70 

55 

30 


18 00 
12 

13 

14 
7 

2 00 
1 20 
17 


Cranubrries. fibarrcl. 12 00 

\«*\v Voi'ls Ijivc — 


WKEK EXDIXO. 

Meeeee. 

Coic». 

Ciilve*. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Juno H. 


77 

2.aK5 

22.009 

17.633 

June 35. 


44 

2,6 >l 

16.477 

1.5.817 

J'lly 3 . 

.6.911 

.53 

2395 

19.123 

19,210 

• niy 9. 


35 

1.842 

22.185 

14,03) 

July 10 . 


53 

3082 

27.537 

16J571 

T'lZ/i/ In /tee tVeete. 

...26.TJ7 

25'! 

10.882 

108,561 

83261 

Aerrinje per Heel.., 

... 5.335 

51 

3441 

21.112 

16,652 

do. do. Iiiet Month. 

.. 5,179 

86 

3020 

14,461 

19;i05 

do. do. prev'9 Month, 5,115 

61 

3117 

11,012 

14,602 

Arernae per n'eet, 18G8.S.713 

91 

. 1.200 

20.000 

13,000 

do. do. <lo. isjo .. 

... 5,3>3 

118 

1.500 

16,091 

11,0>:} 

do. do. do. 1861... 

... 5,161 

115 

1,511 

1.5,315 

13676 

do. do. do. 18G3... 


129 

691 

9,941 

21,670 

Total In 1866 . 

..296.880 

4J«5 

62.420 

1,010,000 

673000 

Total In 1865. 

..270,271 

6,161 

77 W 

836,73:} 

573.197 

Total In 1864. 

..267,609 

7,803 

7.\62l 

78>,462 

660.270 

Total In 1863. 

. 264,091 

6,470 

83,705 

519,316 

1,101,617 


Beef Cuttle. — The five weeks which our report 
covers arc remarkable for the fluctuations in prices of 
beef animals. The decline in prices commenced at the 
close of our last report. Tliey continued easily dropping 
a little, until a niah of stock, coming unexpectedly and 
nndcslrcd on a holiday week, caused a collapse in the mar¬ 
ket, such as has 5-cry rarely been ob3er5-cd. This ivill be 
fairly shown by the estimated average of prices for each 
5veek. June 18th, 17c., June 2jth, 16®10?.ic., July 2<1, 
1.5^15'4C., July 9th, 15»ic., July 10th, 16@16'ic. This is 
accounted for by a reduction of railroad tolls, the hot 
weather, together with the abundance and excellence of 
lamb, salmon, and small fruits in markct,'which lessened 
the demand for l>cef for the city trade. We quote at 
present, extra beef, 17!4^iil7Xc- per lb., estimated dressed 
xveight; good average bnllock.s, loi^iQilOi^c., and poor, 
14‘‘4'7(il5'4c. .Tlllolt Cows.— The supply and de¬ 

mand are both so small that it seems almost a farce to 
contiiuio the enumeration and estimate of prices. A 
really good cow 5vill bring—say $.S0 to $120, and this 
variation depends botli on the quality of tlic cow and the 
cliancc of a purchaser, poor cows selling at a little less 

than they are worth for beef, generally- Cal vest.— The 

price of veal lias liecn influenced in a measure by that of 
beef, the closing quotations being tlie result of a contln- 
nal though gradual decline. Wc may state the general 
range of prices ns about 8 to 12 cents per pound, live 
weight; 1 Ic. being about the average, and very choice 
calves bringing a little more than 12c., and grass cali-cs, 

4 to 7c. Siicop and Lambx.— There has been an 

improvement in the quality of both sheep and lambs 
since last month, hut 55'c are getting too many poor, thin 
l.-its of sheep no5v. Prices about for good 

mutton slieep, llx-c 5velght, the poorer grades selling at 
4/Q6C. Lambs bring &'3il2c., according to size and fat- 
ncs.-". The stock of tlie xveek was large, but as these 
llgurcs liavc been approached gradually, only a very 
short supply of sheep or falling off in some otlicr depart¬ 
ment would cau.so a marked Improvement at once.... 
Siviiie.— Tho market has been subject to a,fluctuating 
supply, and prices have varied accordingly. They no5V 
stand at for good, fair hogs. 


State -V^T'iciiltiiral Fairs. 

?aHfoSf."‘\-:::. P-'ovidence, R. I.Sept. ^^ 7 

New Hampshire. Nashua'' 'lep^ ii:lo 

.Detroit. '' Stmt 10 17 

.Brattleboro. "sept 1^17 

..K 

Wisconsin'..Sept. 37-27 

...'"se ,t II 2 ? 

nan.sas. —.L.iwrence. Sent 34-07 

Pennsylvania.Pittsburgh. 'sept 3 i -27 

.Terre Haute.Sept. .-Sl-'Oct. I 

Minnesota.Rochester..'.Oct 1 

Iowa... .Clinton." Oct 1- 4 

Missouri .St. Louis.Oct' 7 -lo 

Tenn.Ag 1 & Mech.Ass. Clarksville.Oct 15-10 

Maryland.Daltimore.Oct. 29-31 

llorticiilturul lleetin“:s au«l Fairs. 

American Pomological..St. Louis.Sent 11-11 

Queens Co., N. Y.Minueola, L. i. . Sept. 25-27 

Horse Fix iI'M. 

N. T. Horse Fair.Bufliilo, N. Y. Ano- 13-16 

U. S. Horse Exhibition.Springfleld, Mass.Au".' 27-29 

Orange Co. Horse Fair..Goshen, N. Y.Sept. 11-12 

County and Focal Fjiirs. 

NEW YORK. 

CanigaCo.. .Sept. 17-19 

Duchess Co.IVashiugtou Hollow..Sept. 17-20 

Putnam Co.Carmel..Sept. 18-20 

Lister Qo. .(Fair Grounds).Sept. 24-26 

PENNSYLVANL\. 


Belmont Co... 


Cu5-ahoga Co... 


Lawrence Co... 

Lorain Co. 

Inicas Co. 

Madison Co . 

Marion Co. 

Medina Co. 

Miami Co.Tro; 


MorroNV Co... 
Portage Co... 
Preble Co.... 
Putnam Co... 
Richland Co. 
Sandusky Co. 
Seneca Co.... 

Stark Co. 

Tnimbnll Co. 


Lbilon Co.... 
Van Wert Co. 
Warren Co... 
Wayne Co.... 


Riciifleld.... 
Blanchestcr. 


Do Kalb Co. 

Greene Co.. 

Henderson Co.... 
Jo Daviess Co— 


Montgomei-y Co. 

Pike Co. 

Stark Co. 


Spencer Co. 


Kossuth Co. 


Franklin Co. 




.. .Montrose. 

...Sept. 11 12 




..Sept. 18-20 

OHIO. 






..St. Clairsville. 

..Sept. 25-27 




-.Sept 10-1.9 




..Sept. 18-20 

. .Newburgh.... 

..Oct. 8 11 


..Oct. 15-17 

..(Fair Grounds). 


. Sandusky. 

..Oct. 1-4 


..Sept. 10-13 

..Ottokee. 

..Sept. 25-27 

. Burton. 

..Sept. 18-20 


..Sept. 33-25 

. Xenia. 


..Cambridge. 

. .Oct. 1- 2 

. .Carthage. 


..Findlay. 

..Oct. 3-5 

. .Cadiz. 

..Oct. 2-4 

..Nonvalk. 


..Jackson. 

..Oct. 3-4 

. .Painesville. 

..Oct. 2- 4 

..Ironton. 

.. Sept. 25-27 

..Elvria. 

.Oct. 1- 4 

..Toledo. 

..Oct. 2- 4 

. .London. 

..Sept. 18-20 


.Oct. 1-4 



..Troy. 

..Oct. 2- 5 


.Oct. 1- 3 


.Oct. 2- 4 

. .Ravenna. 

..Oct. 18-20 


.Sept. 17-20 

. .Ottaw’a. 

.Oct. 2- 4 


Oct. 2- 4 

..Fremont. 

.Oct. 2- 4 

. Tiflin. 

.Oct. 9-12 

..Canton. 

.Oct. 1- 4 

.. Warren. 

.Sept. 17-19 



..Marvsville. 

.Oct. 9-11 

..Van Wert. 

.Oct. 3- 5 

..Lebanon. 

.Sept. 11-13 

..Wooster. 

.Oct. 9-11 

..Upper Sandusky_ 

.Oct. 1- 3 

INDEPENDENT FAIRS. 


..Greene Co. 

.Ang. 28-30 

Tuscarawas Co. 

.Sept, lff-12 

. .Summit Co. 

.Sept. 18-20 

.Clinton Co.... 

.Sept. 24-27 



.Ashtabula Co. 

.Sept 25-27 

.Portage Co. 

.Oct. 1- 3 

ILLINOIS. 


Dp Kalb . 


.Carrollton. 

.Oct. 15-18 

. Biggs villc. 

.Oct. 9-11 

.Galena. 

.Sept. 24-27 


.Sept, 24-20 

.Hillsboro. 

.Oct. 1- 4 

.Pittsfield... 

.Sept. 21-27 


Sept. 24-20 

INDI.1^A. 



.Rockport. 

.Ocl. 2- 6 

IOWA. 


. Algona. 

Sept. 25 

.Oskaloosa. 

.Sept. 11-13 

MAINE. 


.Farmington. 

Oct. 1-3 

„Saco and Biddeford.. 

.Oct. 8-10 


MISSOURI. 

Jefferson Co.He Soto. 

Pike Co.. .Ashley. 

St. Louis Ag’l & Mech..St. Louis.'. 

MASS.—Franklin Co., Greenfleld... . ^. 

'f- Hunterdon Co., (Flemington ?)_ 

KY.—Wasliington Co. 

Mason & Bracken Co., Germantown. 

TENN.—Maury Co., (At old grounds)_ 

^TIS.—Outagamie Co., Grand Chute. 

NEB.—Douglass Co., Omaha. 


...Sept. 25-27 
...Sept. 17-20 
...Oct. 7-13 

...Sept. 27-28 
...Sept. 24-26 
... Oct. 18-21 
... Sept. 10-14 

.Oct. 8-12 

...Sept. 17-18 
...Sept. 24-26 


Crop Reports and Prospects. 

The high prices 55 ’hich have prevailed thus far during 
the year for all kinds of pro5’isions, make the crop pros¬ 
pects a tlieme of unusual Interest. Everybody watches 
the weather, and consults the papers, and dreams at night 
of the crops. In the main the reports from all parts of 
the country are fa5’orable, and there is eveiy indication of 
a bountiful harvest. As 5ve go to press, 5 ve are in the 
midst of the summer fruits, of 5vhich there has been an 
abundance, 5vlth the exception of cherries, 5vhich have 
been a failure in the east. Forty cents a pound in the 
retail market 5vould indicate a general dearth of this fruit 
throughout the land. Strawberries 5vere never better. 
Tliey have been so abundant, and the prices ruled so low 
in the glut of the market, that in some places 5 ve have 
.heard of, they 5vere left to rot upon the vines. But these 
were not tlie largest and best kinds. Fine berries always 
sell well In the Ne5v York market. Raspberries have 
been abundant, and sold at good prices. We have never 
known a glut of this fruit. Currants have been plenty 
and cheap. The market is improving for this fruit, and 
5ve have seen large quantities of the Cherry and other 
large 5mrleties at 10 to 20 cents per pound at ivholesale. 

The 5vheat hanmst of the South is gathered, and has 
been a great relief to the necessities of the famishing dis¬ 
tricts. The reports made to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment at Washington show an increased acreage of tiventy 
per cent, devoted to this grain, and the yield has been 
among the best upon record. In the large 5vheat gro 5 ving 
districts of Pennsylvania, and the States lying west, they 
arc gathering the 5vheat crop, under the most favor¬ 
able auspices, as 5vc go to press. It is admitted on all 
liands that the 5vheat never looked bettor, and, in recent 
years, has not been less troubled with insects, rust, or 
falling do55’n. Reports from the newspapers In Missouri 
arc highly favorable. The 5veather is fine, and the yield 
of ivhcat bountiful. In Central and Southern Illinois the 
harvest is glorious, and the earth burdened 5vith count¬ 
less stacks of the golden sheaves. All through Southern 
Kansas there is an unusually large crop. In Western New 
York, the appearance of the crop is said to be encouraging. 
The 5vheat crop is heavier than it has been for years, and 
the area of ground sown having been enlarged, there 5vill 
be a handsome yield. From these and many other re¬ 
ports, 5V0 think the yield of this grain cannot be less 
than t5vo hundred millions of bushels, and from present 
appearances, it 5vill be gathered in good condition. 

Rye is much less cultivated, but has a good report from 
all quarters. Oats and barley are doing 5vell in the 
sections 5vhero they are raised. 

It is too early to prophesy concerning Indian corn,which 
is the king cereal of our country. Its prospects have been 
6 ome 5 vhat damaged by the cold and rain of May and June, 
but it is no5V looking of good color. Reports generally 
arc fa 5 -orable. July and August make the corn crop. 

The season has been very favorable for grass and hay. 
Butter and cheese have been plenty, and of good quality. 
The hay crop 5 vlll be abundant 55 ’herever the soil is in 
good condition. We are now In the midst of the hay har¬ 
vest, and it is generally admitted to be abundant. 

The large promise of apples and pears 5vill not be real¬ 
ized in the East, probably not more than an average crop, 
5 vhich indicates a good market in New York for all the 
fruit the West can send us. Of grapes it is too early to 
speak, though the vines are said to be looking 5vell. 
Peaches in Jersey and Dcla5varc 5vill be plenty. 

The great crops of the South, com, cotton, and tobacco, 
are doing quite as 5vell as could be expected under the 
circumstances. In the Jlississippl Valley there 55 ’ere ex¬ 
tensive breaks in the levees, and 5 vide spread destruction 
therefrom. In other parts on the sea-board there ha\'c been 
excessive rains and ovcrfl05VS, but the damage is confined 
to the low lands in the river 5 'alleys. In some parts there 
arc complaints from the freedmen, that they are diverted 
from their labor by political speakers, 5vho are anxious to 
indoctrinate tliem in their duties as citizens. But not- 
5 vithBtanding tliesc dra 5 vback 8 , the reports from the South 
arc in the main of a cheerful character. The froedmen 
are better paid, and work better than last year. The feel- 
in'' for the future, growing out of the prospects of the 


crops, is very hopeful and jubilant. In North Mississippi 
they have devoted three-fourths of their land to bread- 
stuffs ; the cotton looks healthy, but^suffers tor lack of the 
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hoe. About Jackson, they are trying German laborer s, 
and are pleased with the change. In Western Tennessee, 
two-thirds of the land is said to be in corn and the small 
grains, which last have been gathered with a fair yield. 

We have recently conversed with a large planter, from 
Southwestern Georgia, who reports the negroes as work- 
ino' well generally; oats a good crop, and, being fed un¬ 
threshed, a great relief to Avorking animals ; wheat very 
good, coni looking well, and fruits abundant. The cotton 
crop is promising, and planters in his section estimate 
it at not less than three millions of bales. We have 
seen this estimate made in other responsible quarteis. 
The apprehension is felt that the crop may bo so Urge as 
to carry prices doiim below a remunerative point. In 
spite of the tax, which we think a great blunder on the 
part of the Government, cotton is likely to be the main 
crop ill the Gulf States for generations to come. On the 
whole, the crop prospects are eminently satisfactory, and 
indicate a profitable trade for the coming foil and Avinter. 

The Chops of Eheope.—T he prices of grain in this 
country depend very much upon those of Europe. Almost 
all our surplus crosses the Atlantic, and a heavy Euro¬ 
pean demaud,or the prospect of wars, Avhich will interrupt 
the regular supplies, at once puts our prices up. It is still 
too early to be able to judge of the Avheat crop of Europe. 
By the last advices the Aveather Avas so good, that, though 
the stock of Avheat in first hands Avas reduced so Ioav that 
its amount could hardly be estimated, yet markets Avere 
dull, and the general expectation of a full harvest caused 
an unsettled state of iirices, Avhich Avill no doubt continue 
until the question is settled, and the harvest in good part 
over. In Great Britain, a large part of the hay had been 
secured in unusually good order, and though the Aveather 
was cold and unfavorable for grains, yet, Avith an abun¬ 
dance of hay, ftirmers Avero feeling very Avcll satisfied. 


A New Era in Poultry Breeding in 
America. 

We have expressed ourselves plainly in regard to the 
sad demoralization of most poultry breeders Avho raise 
birds for sale. That the grossest frauds are intentionally 
and unintentionally practiced, Avill not be denied. One 
reason is that poultry fanciers in this country have no 
sure standard of excellence to guide them. Judges at 
fairs decide awards upon the same principles that they 
Avould judge of hogs or sheep, AVithout knoAvlng the very 
accurate and uniform points of color, of form and feather, 
by which the various breeds of poultry are raised and 
judged of in Europe, and among poultry fanciers of intel¬ 
ligence in this country. Koav a society of energetic men has 
been formed to disseminate knoAvledge, to correct faulty 
standards, and establish good ones. We knoAV many of 
the gentlemen Avho formed the society, and believe that it 
Avas done from the real love of beautiful domestic poultry 
and their breeding. Some have, and Avill have, birds for 
sale, others have not, and never Avill have, but in the so¬ 
ciety they meet as lovers of poultry, and breeders, and not 
as merchants. We hope much from their exhibitions 
and from their annual reports, but more from the spirit 
of honorable rh'alry, of thoroughly honest dealing, and of 
fair investigation, Avhich seems to animate all. The mem¬ 
bers of the society are noAV located at the North, East, 
and West, others Avill join from the South, and by inter¬ 
change of birds, and opinions, and free discussions at the 
gatherings of the society, it is not too much to expect a 
new era in poultry breeding in America. We append 
a brief report of the meeting for organization. 

The American Poultry Societa'.— Pursuant to the 
call noticed in the July number of the American Agricul¬ 
turist, a meeting Avas held at the Coophr Institute, in this 
city, July 10th. Those present represented several States 
of the Union, and much enthusiasm prevailed, all agree¬ 
ing in the desirability of establishing a Poultry Society, 
national in character. A committee, consisting of Messrs. 
A. M. Halsted, S. M. Saunders, and J. C. Thompson, sub¬ 
mitted a draft of a constitution, Avhich, after thorough 
discussion, Avas unanimously adopted. The first article 
indicates the purpose of the society. It is as folloAvs: 
“ This association shall be called ‘ The American Poultry 
Society.’ Its object shall be to increase interest in, and 
promote the improvement of poultry breeding and man¬ 
agement in this country, by adopting standards of excel¬ 
lence, by public discussions ^and exhibitions, by collect¬ 
ing and disseminating intelligence, and by such other 
reasons as may be deemed advisable.” The terms of mem¬ 
bership fixed upon, are the the payment of $3 a year. The 
names of thirty-eight gentlemen Avere enrolled as mem¬ 
bers, and the folloAviug officers Avere chosen to hold their 
places until the annual election, to be held the second 
Wednesday in October. P)'esident, J. G. Finnie, Esq., 11 
Wall-st., NeAvYork; ytee jh^esiclent, S&raea E. Mallory, 
TarrytoAvn, N. Y.; Becording Secretary, W, A- Fitcji, 
Ame7'ican Agriculturist Office, New York; Correspondhig 
Secretary, C. M. Saunders, corner Cedar and Pearl-streets, 
New York; rreowM/’g?', J. C. Thompson, TompkinsAulle, 


Staten Island, N. Y.; Auditor, A. M, Halsted, 68 Pearl- 
st. NeAV York. These form the Executive Committee. 


Editorial Jottings in Europe. 


[Mr. Judd, in making a summer’s tour on the other 
side of the Atlantic, went for the express purpose of 
securing rest, though expecting to glean much informa¬ 
tion Avhich will be indirectly useful to our readers here¬ 
after. He expressed the determination to abandon his 
pen and everything that has the slightest connection with 
Avork for the mind. Still, he sends home occasional 
social letters, and we shall take the liberty to give some 
brief extracts that Avill interest others, perhaps, as Avell 
as ourselves.—A ssociate Editors.] 

.... Mid-Atlantic, June 3d, 1867.—For five days Ave have 
been driven eastward by both steam and Avind power, 
about 300 miles every 24 hours. Our good ship, the 
“ Tripoli,” tossed and rolled by the AAnves, like a floating 
cork, though built Avholly of iron, keeps her straight on¬ 
ward course, regardless of wind or tide. As usual, I 
refuse any tribute to Old Neptune. Most of our company 
make at least an hourly contribution. I already begin to 
feel the exhilaration of absolute freedom from business 
cares, and every day’s journey is adding to the broad sea 
wali that separates me from routine Avork. I really feel 
free for once-the first time in a dozen years, or more. 
Five years ago to-day I Avas in precisely the same latitude 
and longitude, and for the same object, but the depressing 
anxiety for the fate of the armies and of our country, 
gaA'e little reason for calm quietude, and the disasters to 
our soldiers on the Peninsula, magnified by the interest¬ 
ed London editors AAffio Avere holders of Confederate 
Bonds, so distressed me that I hastened home, Avorse 
jaded than Avhen I set out. God grant that no troubles, 
political or financial, may this year interfere Avith the 
quietude and rest I seek. 

.... r/w/t, Ireland, June lOl^/t.-All Avell. Yesterday af¬ 
ternoon we AA'cre landed at QueenstoAvn, in less than 11 
days’ running time from Ne\\' York, despite several days 
of severe storm. I could wish every friend crossing the 
ocean might have as good a ship as the Tripoli, and as 

good officers as Capt. Martyn and his associates-Not a 

single profane Avord has been heard from officer, creAV, or 
passengers, and not even a discourteous look. Every¬ 
thing possible to be done, has been done to make every 
one comfortable, and at a meeting of the passengers on 
Saturday, a unanimous and hearty A'ote of thanks Avas 

given to Captain and men-To-day AA'e rode out It) 

miles through the country, visiting “ Blarney Castle,” 
and kissing the “ Blarney stone ” of coui'se. This is a, 
beautiful region. I am sure that Avithout something 
Avrong in the political, social, and religious condition of 
the country, no Irishman Avould ever leave such a fertile 
and lovely land as this. 

_ Londonderry, Ireland, June 14ifA.—During the last 

four days I have passed through the entire length of the 
“ Emerald Isle ”—a distance of full 300 miles as Ave trav¬ 
eled—and stopped nearly a day each at Dublin and Bel¬ 
fast. I confess, I have fallen in love Avith the country. 
You need never think of Ireland as a poor barren coun¬ 
try. NoAvhere in America can you travel 300 miles and 
see so beautiful, so fertile, and so Avell cultiA-ated a region 
as that I have just traversed. With fcAV exceptions there 
is a succession of thoroughly tilled fields, clothed Avith 
luxuriant crops. I suppose there are barren sections on 
the island, but I have not seen them. The fiirther Ave 
came north, the more beautiful has the country appeared, 
and right here, aw'ay up to the very shores of the North¬ 
ern Ocean, and as far north as Hudson Bay in America, 
the farms fairly rival in beauty and luxuriance, and good 
culture, the finest regions of South-eastern PennsylA'ania, 
or the Genesee Valley in Western Ncav York. The living 
hedges, instead of fences, of course increase the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the rural scenery... .Had I not seen scores, if 
not hundreds, of beggars, CAmrywhere in the streets of 
the towns I have passed through, I should Avonder greatly 
Avhence come the millions of poor that have flocked from 
these shores to our OAvn land. There is another ex¬ 
planation. Every noAV and then the attentive and polite 
railAvay officials have pointed out to me a village and its 
surrounding country, remarking that “ they belonged to 
such and such” a “lord,” or “baron,” or “carl,” etc. 
Divide the soil among the peoiJe, as in America, and there 
Avill be a different state of things. 

— The “ Giant's Causeioay."—T\\Q sun rises here 
nOAV a little after 3 o’clock, A. M., and sets about 9 P. M., 
and the tAvilight continues nearly all night. I am Avriting 
this by daylight, at 9]4 P. M. ! Last night I stopped at 
Portrush, some 40 miles northeast of Londonderry, and 
taking advantage of the early sunrise, rode 7 miles east 
to the noted “Giant’s Causeway,” a mass of regular 
columns four or five thousand in number, just out from 
the sea, presenting a most Avonderful exhibition. Let no 
one fail to see this natural phenomenon. It far exceeds 
my previous conceptions. I Avill not attempt a descrip¬ 
tion, when so ffiany gbler pens have failed. 



Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilirits and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, foi' want of space elseivhei'e. 


Mow to IftcBnit without danger of loss.— 
Clieclis on New-Yorlt Banks or Bankers 

are best for large sums; make them payable in all cases 
to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 

Post Office Money Orders may noAv be obtain¬ 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large toAAms. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as many hundreds have been sent to us Avithout any loss. 

Begistered lictters, under the new system, 
which Avent into effect June 1st, are a A'ery safe 
means of sending small sums of money AA'here P. O. Mon¬ 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Obsene, the Reg¬ 
istry fee, as Avell as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office Avhere the letter is mailed, or it Avill be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Bmj and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and talce his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this Avay to us are at our risk. 


Fairs.—Wlao are tlie Officers ?—We 

desire to have, and to keep regularly, the names of the 
officers of all the Agricultural Societies in the United 
States. Will those interested in such institutions, please 
foi-Avard them, and also notify us Avhen changes are made ? 
Also please state time and place for holding next exhibi¬ 
tion ; Ave shall publish as complete a list as can be made. 
Be particular to give in each instance not only the 
name of town, but that of county, and STATE. 

Tlae l>eat5i of tlie Coniniissiomer 
of Agriculture.— The Hon. Isaac NeAvton died at 
Washington, in June last. Though Ave have at times felt 
it our duty to be rather seAmre on his official acts, Ave be¬ 
lieve that he did as Avell as he kncAV hoAV, and that he Avas 
socially a kind man, but placed in a position for Avhich 
he Avas naturally unfitted. Rumor has mentioned the 
names of some dozen or more, as likely to be nominated 
as his successor, but at the time of our Avriting, no nomi¬ 
nation for the position has yet been sent to the Senate. 

Cliemistry of tlae Fai-ni. and. tite 
Sea.— This title covers a series of familiar, short, and 
interesting essays by Dr. Jos. R. Nichols, of Boston, edi¬ 
tor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry. The subjects 
treated, besides those named in the title, are the chemistry 
of a boAA-l of milk, of the dAvelling, of a kernel of corn, and 
of the sun, obscure sources of disease, the action of Avater 
on lead pipes, and bread and bread-making. Published 
by A. Williams & Co., Boston, of 123 pages, 8vo. 

ISaia'bns's.—The number of let¬ 
ters received during the last month from parties Avho have 
been insulted Avith piles of circulars from the various 
SAvindling shops, is not as large as in some previous 
months, and they come from feAver sources than is usual; 
but several of the old offenders are still operating, not- 
Avithstanding they have been arrested,and held for trial un¬ 
der bonds, and their places cleared of the thousands of cir¬ 
culars, envelopes, etc., Avhich Avas the bulk and substance 
of all they contained. The AVonder is that people can be 
so easily taken in and SAvindled ; in feet, it appears as if 
they Avere not only Avilling but desirous of being hum¬ 
bugged, and of paying for the operation. One of our cor¬ 
respondents AAU’ites that he sent forty-five dollars to Ston- 
dard, IMaguire & Co., Baltimore, AA'hose circular is Avord 
for Avord'^like C. H. Garland & Co.’s, and received goods 
Avhich he invoices thus : 


2 Brass Watches, AA'oi'th .$0.00 

1 White Watch “ 0.05 

1 Pistol “ 0.25 

12 White Spoons “ .0.10 

1 Brass Chain “ 0.00 

1 Plated Pin “ 0.10 

Grand total.$0.50 


Such trades arc of daily occurrence, and yet the people 
are infatuated Avith the idea that somebody is going to 
give them, as a particular favor, five, ten, or a hundred 
times the value of their vaowey, for the sake of inducing 
others to try the same operation, and get gulled. ...J. E. 
Brennan <fe Go. send out their circulars, representing that 
they are determined to send a good prize to your neigh- 
horhood, and have accidentally met Avith your name, etc., 
etc., and if you Avill send them tAventy dollars in gold,they 
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will eciul a puckai^t* of tii'ki't?*, niitl if don't draw t‘U’v- 
on hundred dollars in g<dd, clear of all expenses, they w ill 
send another cerlitlcato In their llrllllant Extra Lottery 
Scheme.... .fVwat .Jfast <{• f^o. send a circular precisely 
similar, only for tm dollars they want you to draw twelvt 
hundred in gold. Of course.whoever " goes in” loses his 

.Kelley, who was shown up in the July 

number. Is ^tin selling his lotterj- tickets, and swindling 
all those who are foolish enough to buy. May 
K.'lley issued a llaming circular, headeii “ Important An- 
nonncementl To the patrons and agents of Kelley's First 
fJraml .\orih American (lift Concert. Of 500,000 tickets is¬ 
sued, only a few remain unsold. The delay in its com- 
pl'-tion has been unavoidable, and we have been com¬ 
pelled to extend the time of the first concert to Saturday, 
July i:i, lv;7, when it will jxi-^'ivehj ta\( jilace at any cost, 
without further at Vooiier Institute, Xeio 

York fity." Now, T.vKE NOTICE. Saturday, July 
l.'lth, an advertisement appeared in the New York Herald, 
headed " Kelley's tJrand North American Gift Concert. 
A card. To Ticket IIoi.deiis, etc. We have found it 
absolutely necessary, in justice to our jiatrons, to extend 
the time of the first concert fora few days, owing to the 
det. ntion of our mail, containing thousands of letters, by 
the postmaster of t'hlcago, etc., etc.” Peter Cooper, Esq., 
informs us that Kelley has never even engaged the hall 
for his grand enterpri-e, and furthermore that he cannot 
have it for any such purinHc. Kelley in his last adver- 
tlictnent “ays, '• Our sales have been immense, our suc- 
ce.s complete.” Of Course it has; success to him is to 
fill his jMX'ket with other iwople’s money, but this prom¬ 
ise tlxat ids tJrand Gift Concert •' <// jsMitirely take place 
.rithout further tusitjMnement, July Vi, at Vooper Institute," 
while the hall was not secured, anil the concert did twl 
take |)lace, we hold up as a mirror in which onr readers 
may s^e tin? man.. .Matthew Westbrook sends a great 
variety of cinmlars, oibTing fortunes for very little money. 
.Vmong the lot thus advertised are the “ Continental Tea 
Company, ' "The .Metro[K)litan Jewelers’Association,” 

"American .Vlbum M'atch,” " Sporting Greenbacks”- 

and vile things, too vile for decent people to read. 
On one of his circulars w e find: “ Our stock con- 

.“ists in iiartcf IICO pianos, 000 mclodcons.TiTO cabinet 
organs." etc., etc., etc. .Matthew was arrested July 3<1, in 
the afternoon, for selling lottery tickets, etc., had an ex¬ 
amination. was held for trial, and, for want of ready 
Imil, was sent to the lock-up, protesting most earnestly 
against this methocl of celebrating liitlejwndence. In clear¬ 
ing out his place, the officers faiU d to find any of that big 
et4)ck of musical instniments, etc., the particulars with 
regard to which arc seen in the email bill*. The stock con- 
Ki“f'-d of a pile of circulars, as usual, worth three cents 
pi-r pound, electrotype plates of the Sporting Greenbacks, 

a few pounds of tea, etc.Many other smaller concenis 

of-imilar character arc still sending out their circulars.and 
gulling the people. Most of them have baen already shown 
up in onr columns, but are still out of the penitentiary, 
though thi-y ought to l>c in it, Ijccause, as ^Ir. Beecher said 
in his sennon, of July M : " If a man wants to have justice 
in the courts of New York, it would seem as if he should 
go tln-re with his purse in his hand. M’e have heard of 
corrupt judges. M'c have heard men speaking of the 
Judiciary of the city of New York, which stinks like 
Sodom and flnmorrah. They buy and sell justice, 
they are seeking for j)elf, they sell the sanctify of their 
ermine.” We warn all our readers against lotteries of 
every kind, .\nything and cvi-iything that has prizes 
to be drawn for, is a violation of the civil and moral law, 
and here we mean to incliidi^all such draw ings at church 
and charitable fi-“tivals, fairs, etc. Those who sell a hun¬ 
dred tickets, more or less, at $1 each, for a share in a 
twenty dollar Bible to be drawn or raffled for.are violators 
<if thi; State laws, and sneh practices should be dis- 
countenancecl by all good people. A cause that cannot 
be sustained by hoiK’st and honorable mean.s is not 
worth sustaining at all. We caution our readers again 
against qu:u-k doctors, (don't write to us about them, we 
don't know them, and don't want to.) quack medicines, 
quack traders, and quackery of every kind. Millions of 
dollars would be saved annually to honest people by heed¬ 
ing this warning. 


.Manure I’i-aii<l>*—Xlic Soiilli 

ly Victimized. —Our attention is seldom called to 
fraudulent dealing in pretended fertilizers, when we do 
not find that the planters and farmers of the Southem 
States are the great sufferers. K case of most glaring 
fraud has lately comi- to our notice in this way. A gen¬ 
tleman having a depo.-it of excellent shell-marl in Vir¬ 
ginia, where it is easy to load vessels with it, was brought 
in contact with a Ikdtimoro chemist, who jiroposcd to 
him to manufacture it into a fertilizer fully etpial to Peru¬ 
vian guano, at a very low rate. A sample was furnished 
of a "manipulated” fertilizer he was then making.and sell¬ 
ing for $W or $50 per ton retail, and the manipulator 
agreed to make an article equally valuable, using the marl 
as a basis. He took abso some of the marl and jirepared a 


sample of what he would furnish. This was sent by us 
to Prof. Johnson, of the Sheffield Scientific School, New 
Haven, for analysis, and we soon learned that it was, as 
we presumed it would prove, of no value as a high-priced 
fertilizer. It is probable that the rascally “chemist” 
had added nothing whatever of manurial value to the 
marl. The marl itself has value where it can be liberally 
applied, and the cost of transportation is not much. 
Our friend was thus saved the loss and shame of being 
Involved, with liis friends, in so disgraceful an enterprise, 
but the fact remains that the chemist continues to make 
and supply to tire southern trade, the worthless article of 
his own, at a high price. The man actually pretended to 
court investigation, and to bo perfectly willing to have 
the stutr analysed, thinking in this way to bluft’oft'inves¬ 
tigation, by a show of honesty and conscious rectitude. 
His name is Carey, as wo understand, and the “ fertiliz¬ 
er is called “ b rench ^lanipulated Guano,” or some 
similar name. There are more birds of the same feather. 

l>rainiii;>(—aii«l San¬ 
itary. —Among the Book Advertisements of this num¬ 
ber will be found a notice o{ " Draining for Profit and 
Draining for Health," by Col. Goo. E. Waring, Jr., whose 
Essay on Tile Dniining in our Agricultural Annual for 
lSf.7, has attracted such favonible attention. After a care¬ 
ful reading of this work, wo are impelled to speak more 
strongly concerning it than is our custom with regard to 
the publishing finn with which we arc associated, for we 
think that both the importance of the subject and the 
merits of the work demand that it be commended to the 
notice of all our readers. The Xeio York Tribune says of 
this volume :—“ Every page is lucid and practical; and he 
who works with this essay in hand can hardly fail to drain 
thoroughly and permanently. We exhort every one who 
meditates draining even one acre to obtain Col. Waring’s 
treatise, for it will save him many times the cost.” It 
might have gone still further, and added that every one 
who owns an acre of land that, at any time during the 
growing season is too wet for the best cultivation, will 
find therein arguments to convince him that he cannot 
afford to have it undrained. The questions of cost and 
profit are discussed with great fairness, and in a manner 
to induce even the most “ practical ” farmer to drain his 
wet lands. Iii fact, of all the books and es.says on drain¬ 
ing that have been published in this country or in Eng¬ 
land, none is so readable, clear in its directions for prac¬ 
tical work, and convincing in its arguments for the neces¬ 
sity and profit of tile drainage and improved sewerage as 
this. Col. M'aring's experience during the four years that 
he held the position of Agricultural Engineer in the Cen¬ 
tral Park in New T'ork. and in an extensive private prac¬ 
tice, has fitted him particularly well for the preparation of 
a manual of the art of draining, and he has performed the 
task with entire fidelity. 

.llasiSiarliiiMotts AK-rioiiltiiral C’ol- 

loge.—The Old Bay State, after some preliminaiy diffi¬ 
culties, is soon to have a college for farmers’ boys in 
complete ninning order. It is not surprising that there 
should be differences of opinion among highly intelligent 
men as to the organization of an Agricultural College. In 
this country it is an untried experiment mainly, and the. 
few agricultural schools that have been started have not 
done much to dispel the popular prejudice against agri¬ 
cultural education. The abiding conviction of farmers 
is, that education, beyond the rudiments, is a dangerous 
thing for a farmer’s son, and if he attempts to master the 
science of his calling, he is pretty sure to have a call to 
some other business soon after he opens his books. The 
great majority do not believe that a young farmer can have 
any education, to fit him for his business, half so good 
as that which he can get upon the farm ; and if that be 
the case, agricultural schools and colleges are humbugs. 
They may make scholars, but they fail to make fanners. 
The Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
have another idea, and are .going to give it a fair trial. It 
will succeed in Mas.sachusctts if anywhere. Through the 
efforts of Prof. Clark, of Amherst, they have secured 400 
acres of land, admirably adapted to their jiurposes, about 
a mile north of the literary institution, and just a con¬ 
venient distance from the village. Anyone who has ever 
had occasion to buy five contiguous farms for any public 
enterprise will know how to appreciate the professor’s 
labors in this behalf. The site for the jirincipal buildings 
has been selected, and a donnitory, built to accommodate 
4S students, a dining hall and a laboratory, are now in a 
state of forwardness, and will be ready for use before the 
beginning of the college year, which is October 1st. It is 
expected that a corps of instnictors will then be on hand, 
and, what is rarer in these enterprises, a body of students 
to meet them. TIktc is to bo a regular and a special 
course of instmctlon, the first to emlyace four years, and 
to ground the student thoroughly in the science and prac¬ 
tice of agriculture. This proposes to take boys of 11 
years of age and upward, and to give them a good educa¬ 
tion cheaper than the:' can get it elsewhere, and in one of 


the most healthful and beautiful regions in the eountry 
distinguished for the high moral and social cultivation of 
its people. The special course will be arranged for tho 
fall and winter, for the benefit of those who can devote 
but a few weeks or months to agricultural studies. A spot 
has been selected for propagating houses and a botaidc 
garden, in which it is designed to have specimens of all 
the trees, shrubs, and flowers that will flourish in that 
soil and climate. Tho Pinetum is to be upon tlie north 
and cast side of a hill, that overlooks the -whole farm—a 
natural locality for pines and hemlocks. It is proposed 
to have here all the new varieties of evergreens that pro¬ 
mise to be hardy, and to scn'c for ornamental planting. 
About twenty thousand dollars have been given for this 
Botanic garden, but this is not half enough. We hope 
some gentleman of liberal ideas, -who has a spare fifty 
thousand dollars, ivill endow this garden, and enable the 
trustees to give us a good arboretum, and thus do well 
what has never been done at all in this country. This 
school of agriculture has no connexion with the literary 
institution in the same place, known as Amherst College, 
except the privilege of access to its cabinets and libraries, 
w hich are among the best in New England. We are happy 
to commend this new institution to our readers, and shall 
be greatly disappointed if it does not meet a want that 
has long been felt for the sons of farmers, and of men in 
other pursuits. 

ISarloy—Ka.i-Iy So-wert.— “L.,” of Mid- 
dlefield. Mass., gives his experience in answer to the ob¬ 
jections of J. S. C. to sowing barley early, (p. 244, July 
No.,) as follows : “ Seeing a suggestion a few years since 
about sowing carrots early, to have them get a start of the 
weeds, I sowed about 00 square rods of vciy weedy 
ground with 2‘^2 bushels ofbarley that had foul seed in it, 
as early as I could work the ground, and harvested 20 
bushels of extra clean barley. I don’t think there was 
half a pint of foul seed in the whole lot. Whether it was 
the result of sowing early or not, I can’t tell, but think it 
was that and the heavy seeding together, for, after raking 
off the barley, the stubble was in-etty full of weeds.” 

Slio«tl<l AiiiiimlKl»e Sliown. isi tlieiv 
Natural Coiiditiou ?—Mr. A. C. Clarke, of Hender¬ 
son, Jefferson Co.,N. A'., writes: “I find the following use¬ 
ful and truthful statement in ‘ M’alks and Talks,’ of the 
April No. of the Agriculturist, p. 1.30, ‘ In the case of ani¬ 
mals that have been bred for generations for the sole pur¬ 
pose of producing a large amount of flesh and fat in a 
short time, a fieshy condition is jrerfectly natural andivill 
not prove injurious, unless carried to excess.’ To what' 
animal can this truth apply so -well as to the hog? The 
same author says, ‘ I have a thorough-bred Essex sow, 
that, compared with ordinary sows, was excessively fat, 
and at ten months old had a fine litter of six pigs.’ 

I ask, is it not better, then, to breed hogs -whose natural 
condition is /af rather than leanf The Agricultural So¬ 
ciety of the State of New Wirk offers a premium for hogs 
‘ not too fat to breed.I have been denied a premium on 
an ‘ improved Cheshire sow,’ because she -was ‘ too fat to 
breed,’ and yet -within two -weeks after she liad a litter of 
ten fat pigs that sold, at six -weeks of age, at $20 a piece, 
and thqpigs of the lean sow, that took the premium, were 
not worlh,and -would not sell for, more than $2.50 a piece. 
Now, the natural condition of the improved Cheshire 
hog is fat. Though a large breed, I have bred a great 
many of them that, at one year of ago, on coarse food and 
no extra care, -would weigh from 500 to TOO pounds. The 
pigs are fat, many exceeding 350 pounds, and some 400 
Iiounds, at nine months old. A neighbor fattened one last 
fall that -iveighed at nine months and six days 429pounds. 
Would not the judges who inspect hogs for a premium at 
our State Fairs do well to take into consideration the nat¬ 
ural condition of the animal?" Certainly, but Mr. C. will 
admit that an improved Cheshire sow may be too fat to 
breed, and, if so, ought not to show as a breeding sow. 

l*oi*Ic Itriising’.—Bidwell Bro’s, of Minne¬ 
sota, suggest that great good might result by calling at¬ 
tention to the unprofitable course pursued by many in 
pork raising. They say: “ In the ftill all the largest pigs 
are fatted and killed, while the smaller ones arc left to 
winter over. These have pigs the next season, and so 
the evil is continued. From severe cold or want of prop¬ 
er food in winter, or both,they become stunted, and make 
no heavier pork than spring pigs. The same cause re¬ 
duces the number of pigs in their farrows. AVe ought to 
select tho largest and best sows for breeding, and keep 
them year after year. They should come in early in 
spring, and be well fed, and tlie size and number of their 
progeny -\vin be increased, and early maturity secured.” 

TIic Fairs.— The managers of Agricultural 
Fairs make a great mistake in not putting forth their 
announcements in time for exhibitors to be able to 
study their routes over months beforehand. We would 
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gladly publish in August a full list of fairs, with the names 
of secretaries, so that the thousands of owners of valuable 
patented articles, who look to our journal for information 
may be able to get it, and form their plans to go, or send 
their agents, to as many fairs as possible. This is just as 
important with reference to the county as to State fairs, 
for the time must all be filled up. The secretary of the 
State Board of Ohio, has set others an example by pub¬ 
lishing early a full list of county and town fairs of his 
State. If the secretaries of other State Agricultural So¬ 
cieties and Boards of Agriculture would do the same, 
the cause of agricultural progress would be promoted. 

—Mr. W. A. Fitch, who has charge of the Advertising 
Department of the American Agriculturist, desires to re¬ 
ceive proposals from the Executive Committees of Agri¬ 
cultural Societies for the insertion of one or more pages 
of suitable advertisements in their Annual Circular and 
Premium Lists. His address is 151 Nassau-st., New York. 

of "I'laoMia.s ISrowM.—An open- 
handed, free-hearted, big-souled man, fair-minded, just 
and honorable, a warm, true friend, and genial companion, 
was Thomas Brown. He was a lawyer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
established the Ohio Farmer, which is now in its 16th 
volume, a protectionist and liberal politician, a warm 
personal friend of Chief Justice Chase, by whom, while 
Secretary of the Treasury, he was made one of the special 
agents of the Treasury Department, which office he held 
at the time of his death, having exercised its functions 
with great success and credit to himself, both at San 
Francisco and in New York. Ilis interest in agricultural 
subjects never abated. All who knew him will mourn 
his death, which took place in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 
13th, cutting short a vigorous manhood in its very prime. 

I>eatli of ^olan A. ISisag'.—This dis¬ 
tinguished citizen, cx-Governor of the State of New 
York, ex-President of the State Agricultural Society, the 
recipient from the people of many offices of trust and 
honor, died on the 8th of July, at his home in Jamaica, 
L. I. He was born in 1188, has long been prominent as a 
friend of improved agriculture, and was an active mem¬ 
ber of the Queens Co. Society, and of the State Agricul¬ 
tural Society, while his health permitted. He was a 
good farmer and neighbor, a liberal, polished Christian 
gentleman, bringing down to our, perhaps, too democrat¬ 
ic times, the dignity of bearing and grace of manner 
which characterized the “ old regime.” Mr. King united 
with his friends and neighbors in celebrating our Nation¬ 
al Anniversary just passed, and made a short address, al¬ 
luding to himself as passing away, and his work as done. 
A day or two only elapsed before he encountered a 
paralytic stroke, to which his life soon yielded. 


A l*ortal>le invented by Mr. N. 

Page, Jr., was exhibited at this (jffice a few days since. 
The instrument is very simple, of little weight, requires 
very little exertion to operate it, and is susceptible of 
many uses, not only as a convenient pump of small ca¬ 
pacity, but also for syringing in Green-houses, watering 
plants, washing wagons, windows, etc. It is so con¬ 
structed as to throw a single stream thirty to forty feet, 
which, without change of nozzle, may be instantly 
changed to a coarse spray or fine mist, at the will of the 
operator. An advertisement of it appears on page 301. 

iLeaclaetl a.i5id. Unsleaclaeil Aslaes.— 
E. C. Long, Erie Co., N. Y. At the prices you name (three 
and twelve cents per bushel,) it will probably pay to buy 
both leached and unleached ashes for manure. Leached 
ashes usually contain but very little potash, but they are 
valuable for other ingredients, and on much farm land 
where the mechanical as 'well as the chemical effects of 
ashes are desirable, produce marked good effects. 

Swl>Jects OM wlaicla, Sial>scritoei-s 
need Information.—” Rheumatism ” affecting tur¬ 
keys, curling up their feet. Their health otherwise beiim- 
good. Cause and cure wanted. ° 

Cause of the sudden death of calves, taken, some suck¬ 
ing, and others after having been weaned. S3TOptoms:— 
They refuse to eat or suck, fall, go into spasms, and soon 
die, frothing at the mouth. 

Reason of ewes eating their lambs, and the cure. 
In regard to this, C. F. H., of Nebraska, writes:—“ I have 
been troubled for three seasons by ewes eating their 
lambs. Last year, I found out the guilty one, and knocked 
her in the head; she was eating the lambs of other ewes. 
I thought I was rid of the trouble, but this season it 
appeared to be as bad as ever. I killed the one I caught 
at it, but that does not seem to prevent the difficulty They 
eat off their feet as soon as they are born. 


'I'lae —Two years ago 

this month, we figured the Double Deutzia, then a recent 
introduction from Japan. Our figure, which was taken 
from a green-house specimen, scarcely did justice to the 
shrub. Now that it is becoming more common, fine spec¬ 
imens may be seen, and certainly nothing can be more 
beautiful; the flowers are very double, and the outer 
petals have just a tinge of pink. It is perfectly hardy, a 
free bloomer, and the flowers arc admirable for bouquets. 

It'ill iaj> Ilic and select the pre¬ 

miums. All subscriptions sent in this month, whether 
commencing with January or Jirly, will count on the pre¬ 
mium lists. A few thousand more names may yet be 
added to this year’s list by a little vigorous effort. ^YiU 
you have a premium f See also Special Premiums, p. 316. 


Oeyeliai’s ISi-ecilisig'. —An 

English book of G. K. Geyelin, C.E., entitled “Poultry 
Breeding in a Commercial Point of View,” etc.-, has been 
republished by A. Williams & Co., Boston, Mass., with 
an introductory preface, by Chas. L. Flint, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. All contribu¬ 
tions of new ideas on the subject of poultry raising, from 
persons who have given real thought to the subject, are 
of value, and for this reason we place a high estimate 
upon all that Mr. Geyelin writes. It is not usual for prac¬ 
tical men, or those who have put their theories and plans 
to the test of real use, “in a commercial point of view,” 
to write out their views, and say not a single word about 
their results. There is a real practical and excellent 
chapter in this book on poultry breeding in France—the 
report of a visit of Mr. G. K. G., in search of the fabled 
monster poultry establishments of that country. This 
chapter was given to the American public, more than a 
year ago, in an appendix to Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 
Mr. Geyelin’s connection with the establishment of the 
National Poultry Co., at Bromley, Kent, was not of long 
continuance, and so, we suppose, his ideas were never 
thoroughly carried out, still, in many respects, they 
seem feasible. If any egg-hatching machine will work 
well, we think the one he describes will be likely to. It 
displays great ingenuity, as does also his Artificial Hen, 
and his plan for a large establishment, made up of small 
independent sections. The book is a neat ISmo. of 127 
pages, for sale at our counter, or sent by mail, for $1.23. 

'I'isiiag's Ijy Mail. —Many persons seem to 
think that they have only to do up a fruit, flower, or in¬ 
sect, in some kind of package, put on the requisite 
stamps, and place it in the mail to insure its safe deliv¬ 
ery. It is the exception that these things reach us in any 
tolerable condition, and many well-meaning people 
doubtless wonder why wo do not notice their fruit, flow¬ 
ers, etc., while the fact is, their fruit has been converted 
into “jam” in the mail bags, and their flowers reduced 
to an unrecognizable pulp. It is quite useless to send 
fruit, fresh flowers, or insects, by mail, unless they arc 
put in a tin, or other, box so strong that all the pounding 
the mail bags get, will not crush it. No strawberry has 
been received this year by mail in good condition. With 
dried plants we have less trouble, though these are often 
crushed when put in common envelopes. They should 
be placed between stiff papers or pasteboards. 

'TSae Amiei’icaM. IVatairalist. — We 

made a brief announcement of the appearance of this 
journal, and intended before this to call more particular 
attention to it. The editors have gained by their expe¬ 
rience, and each number is better than the preceding 
one. We have, in the July number now before us, arti¬ 
cles on the Sea-Horse audits Young, Recent Bird Tracks, 
Jelly Fishes, Agency of Insects in Fertilizing Plants, Ice 
Marks and Ancient Glaciers in the White Mountains, be¬ 
sides a host of smaller items. The whole story is pleasant¬ 
ly told,and those of our readers who have a taste for natural 
history, cannot do better than send $3 to the editors of 
the American Naturalist, Salem, Mass., as a year’s sub¬ 
scription to this, our best popular scientific journal. 

— A Cora-ectiosi. — The 

spirited drawing of the Prong-horn Antelope, on the first 
page of the July Agriculturist, was erroneously credited. 
The artist who made the drawing is William J. Hays. 

Sclirsealcr’s ISromais. — In July, 1S66, 
■urn gave a figure of this grass, and showed what the thing 
put out under the name of Bronius Schreederi really rvas. 
We also, upon general principles, expressed our doubts 
as to its value. In the Agricultural Gazette, (English), 
for June 20, we find an article upon those plants that 
have been forced upon the community by means of “tes¬ 
timonials,” which says: “ Schrseder’sBromus, then, is an¬ 
other example of a plant unduly m-ged upon the attention 


of cultivators—another example of the way in which ad¬ 
vertising seedsmen injure themselves, one another, and 
those with whom they deal, by those extravagant an¬ 
nouncements to which we thus call their attention, as 
damaging the agency by which alone satisfactory busi¬ 
ness relations can be established between them.” 

A«l4litio3iai Notes. — 

We have figured on page 291 most of the novelties of the 
present season. W'e intended in those notes to say a 
word about the unfavorable circumstances under which 
many of the sorts were exhibited at the American Insti¬ 
tute. In many instances the rains had prevented the 
fruit from ripening properly. This was particularly no¬ 
ticeable with Durand's Seedling, a variety of which we 
gave a figure last year, and expressed a favorable opinion. 
Though good-sized berries werS shown, they were flavor¬ 
less, the flavor having been washed out. 

Abraham Lincoln. —There is some trick about this ber¬ 
ry somewhere. If there is a distinct sort with this name, 
we do not know it. Wo hear that the Agriculturist has 
been sold under this name, and we know that, at the show 
of the American Institute, the berry shown, under that 
name, was not different from the Jucunda. There is 
some trickery in this. If any one has a true and distinct 
seedling that be has called Abraham Lincoln, we shall be 
glad to get it, and if it is distinct, to make it known. 

Doctor Nicaise. —We have known of this variety through 
the French Horticultural Journals, but never had the 
pleasure of seeing the fruit until Mesisrs. Frost & Co., the 
well-known nurserjunen of Rochester, sent us specimens. 
To insure their delivery, Messrs. F. & Co. wrapped each 
berry in cotton batting. This quite dried out the speci¬ 
mens and took away their flavor.—We can only say that 
the fruit is very large, has a good flesh, but under the 
circumstances cannot give an opinion as to its quality. 

Mwsic SIoi'C.^— We have received a 
package of music published by C. II. Ditson & Co., 711 
Broadway, New York, and O. Ditson & Co., Boston. It 
gives us pleasure to notice the establishment in this city 
of a branch of that old and justly distinguished music 
publishing house, Oliver Ditson & Co., and we heartily 
wish to the new firm a like honorable and successful ca¬ 
reer. Purchasers of music, musical instruments, etc., 
will find these firms worthy of their patronage. 

Tlae Mesailts of tlae llai’vest.— In 

the cities business is very dull, and were it not that 
men have been cautious in their dealings, and have long 
looked for a time of financial trouble, there would before 
this have been serious embarrassment. One hears on 
every corner reference to the crops; every traveler is in¬ 
quired of; the newspapers stretch out long columns of 
dry facts, and estimates of probabilities, and the weather 
and its influence is discussed on all sides. The farmer 
has the responsibility of gathering well the good crops 
vouchsafed by a bountiful Providence. With plenty here 
of all the ordinary crops, prices will range low enough to 
enable us to ship wheat and flour and corn to Europe, no 
matter how good the crops are there. With the wheat 
and corn, our debts to Europe will be paid, gold will even 
begin to flow this way, perhaps, and business of all kinds 
will revive. The farmers who can demand and get the 
money,cash down, for their grain,if thej' sell at fair prices 
will be the first benefited, for they will be able to take ad¬ 
vantage of the prevailing low prices of articles of cloth¬ 
ing, etc. Yery soon, with a buoyant money market, goods 
now held very low^ will be “marked up.” The results 
of the harvest of spring grains, and the prospects of the 
corn crop, Avill attract public attention after this, as of 
great importance. We hope our readers will favor us 
with brief statements of the weather as affecting these 
crops, and the results as soon as known. 

A Aacly’s Siaveifilion.— The Garment Con- 
formator, advertised in another column, is an ingenious 
arrangement for fitting dresses, etc. Ladies of our 
acquaintance who have tried it, say it works admirably, 
and especially in fitting forms of irregular shape. 

li*lca aaid. "Fcstimoiiy foi- tlic 
Robins. —“B. Bros.,” St. Paul, Minn., writes : “We 
observe your correspondent’s indictment against the 
robin, and would ourselves feel guilty to have sentence 
passed upon him without giving our testimony in his 
fiivor. They reached here about the middle of April, and 
busied themselves eating sumach berries until it became 
warm enough for the appearance of insects. We had two or 
three acres of borage plowed late in the fall, which, on the 
first days of warm weather in May, Avas almost alive with 
squash bugs. The robins left the sumach, and for several 
days remained the greater part of the time on the plorvcd 
ground, eating millions of the bugs as they appeared on 
the surface. So well satisfied were we with the destruc¬ 
tion of the bugs that we planted an acre of squashes,Avhich 
are growing finely, unmolested.” 
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Str«wb«*rry SIiom' of tlie Aiikm-. 
Iran Inntituto.—The American Institute arranged 
for an eshibition of Strawberries on Juno 18th, but the 
iinfavorablo weather indneed a postponement until the 
£)ih. In consequetKe of this change, the show was not 
BO large as the verj- liberal premiumssliould have brought 
out. The quality of the fruit more than compensated for 
the lack in quantity. Several new berries were shown, 
most of which are noticed on page !£)1. Though some of 
ttic principal prizes were, (br reasons satisfactory to the 
judges, not awarded, wo must commend the liberality that 
proposed them, and we liope tliat such generous efforts 
in behalf of horticulture may in the future lead to satis¬ 
factory results. 

The following arc the premiums awarded: 

Preminm Offered by Dudley S. Gregory, $50. For tlto 
best collection (not less than 25) of named varieties in 
bearing, to bo cxliibited in pots not more than 10 inches 
In diameter—lleisig & Ilcxamcr, New Castle, N. Y. 

Premium Offered by Salem IT. Wales, Esq., $25. For 
the best collection (not less than 20) of named varieties, 
one pint each—Iteisig & llcxamcr. New Castle, N. Y. 

Premium Offered by Wm. IT. Butler, Esq., $12. For the 
best collection (not less than 12) of named varieties, one 
pint each—Frank Brill, Newark, N. J. 

Premium Offered by Nathan C. Ely, Esq., $0. For the 
best collection (not less than fi) of named varieties, one 
pint each—E. Williams, Montclair, N. J. 

For the best plant (In fruit) of any kind, to l>c exhibited 
in a pot not more than 10 inches in diameter, $5—S. 
Spingstcad, Unlonport, N. Y. 

For the 3 heaviest berries—S. Spingstcad, Unlonport, 
N. Y. 

For the best quart of Agriculturist, $-3, James M. Betts, 
Stamford, Conn.; for the best quart of Austin, $-3, Frank 
Brill, Newark, N. J.; for the best quart of Durand’s Seed¬ 
lings, $3, Frank Brill, Newark, N. J.; for the best quart 
of Green Prolllic, $.3, Frank Brill, Newark. N. J.; for tlie 
best quart of Ida, $.3, E. Williams, Montclair, N. J.; for 
the best quart of Jucunda, $.3, Frank Brill, Newark. N. J.; 
for the best quart of Lennlg's White, $.3, Frank Brill, 
Newark, N. J.; for the best quart of Rippowam, $.3. J. 
W. Faulkner, Stamfortl, Conn.; for the best quart of Rus¬ 
sell’s Prolific, $.3, E. Marshall, Ponghkecpsic, N. Y.; for 
the best quart of Trlomphe de Gand. $-3, Mrs. R. A. Kerr, 
Marlborough, N. Y.; for the best quart of Wilson’s Al¬ 
bany, $.3, E. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; La Constanto 
was exhibltcti by O. Cleveland, Jersey City, but ho being 
a manager, was debarred from receiving a premium. 

II. Beecher & Sous, Wcstviile, Conn., for the best fniit 
ba.skct, $.3. 

Twenty-eight varieties of seedlings were exhibited in 
small quantities; all were presented by T. R. Peck of 
Waterloo, N. Y., and some of them show good qualities. 

Tub Orkelet Prize. —Regarding the prize of $50 of¬ 
fered by Mr. Greeley, the Judges, John Ellis, Thomas 
Median, Geo. Thurber, and J. J. Thomas, say that sev¬ 
eral fruits of great promise were offered for this prize, 
among which were No. 18, Chas. Downing; a seedling of 
remarkable size and beauty. No. 30 of Seth Boyden’s 
Seedling; Romeyn’s Seedling, a very prolific variety, and 
Durand’s Seedling; but before this premium can be 
awarded, according to the terms specified, the plants 
should lie examined on the ground to ascertain how they 
have wintered, and again in fruiting time, by a committee 
appointed for this purpose. 

.'\oteM on Fnrmin;^ in the 4>irain 
DUtrIcta of Pciiiiaylvaiila and New Jersey. 

—Almost every State has its distinct phases of agriculture, 
occasioned by its soil and climate, or by its first settlers. 
Grain growing, which is the leading business in the hus¬ 
bandry of the best portions of these States, is secured by 
the peculiarities of the soil mainly. The soil which is 
under the plow is easily tilled, and comparatively free 
from boulders or large stones. There is nothing to inter¬ 
fere with the plow, the liarrow, or the cultivator. For 
the most part, com is not touched with the hand-hoc after 
planting, and even the planting is often done by the drill. 
Lime is almost everywhere cheap, and with the small 
quantities of manure made, sen’cs to keep np the fertility 
of the land with very moderate applications. The fanns 
underlaid with limestone arc said to bo subject to drought 
in summer, making them unreliable for pasture. Rye or 
wheat, oats and com, are easily raised, and probably pay 
better than dairy farming. They take less capital, involve 
less lalmr, and require less skill. The rotation, com on 
a limed sod, oats or a summer fallow, manure and winter 
grain, either rj'o or wheat, clover, and timothy are com- 
mon,’making a five or six years’ course. Tlicrc is a uni¬ 
formity in following this course, without mucli regard to 
the nationality of the original settlers. 

We come upon the characteristic I’ennsylvania Barn, 
long lieforc we enter the State at Easton, traveling by the 
Morris and Essex railroad. It Is planted, if possible, 


upon a side hill, and has one or two stories below the 

barn floor, where the hay and grain are delivered. The 
best nuHlel has stone gables, and the walls of the lower 
stories arc of stone or brick, laid in mortar, and made rat 
proof. The entrance to the main floor is directly from 
the ground on the upper side, or by a broad drive-way of 
gentle ascent where this is necessary. It is of large capa¬ 
city, frequently 50 by 100 feet, and will hold several hun¬ 
dred tons of hay and grain. There are deep bays on either 
side of the floor for hay, and immediately beneath the 
floor is the granary into wliich tlie wheat, oats, and rye 
arc received, when they are threshed. The threshing and 
cutting of 8traw,com fodder, and hay, is all done by horse 
power. The cut feed is conveyed by a shoot to the stables 
in the basement, where it is mixed with meal, and fed to 
the animals. The whole basement is occupied with stalls 
for cattle and horses. There is a large cistern in the side 
hill, catching all the water from the barn, and furnishing 
an abundant supply for the stock. A pipe brings the wa¬ 
ter from the cistern. Immediately in front of the feeding 
stalls, so that little time is lost in watering. Sometimes 
a neighboring spring. Instead of a cistern, furnishes the 
water. There is one grand defect in this style of barn— 
the want of some means near the stalls for the preservation 
and composting of manures, and with this supplied, we 
do not know tliat it could be changed for the better. Ma¬ 
nures arc not prized so highly as they are further east, 
and for this perhaps the lime is at fault. It is a great 
labor to clean out tlie stables in this kind of bam. The 
manure is carried out by wheel-barrow or other contri- 
vauce, and deposited in the open yard, where, mixed with 
straw, it lies exposed till the annual clearing out comes 
in August or September, for the oat stubble or summer 
fallow. A bam cellar underneath the stables would save 
largely in labor, and in the value of manure. We think, 
on many of these farms, from two to five hundred dollars 
are lost every year for want of a cellar. 

Pork raising is quite an important Item in the business 
of the grain farm. The pigs arc sometimes fed in clover 
througli the summer, but quite as frequently mu at large, 
and the manure is wasted. They arc geuerally fed upon 
raw corn, and in large inclosnres when shut up for fatten¬ 
ing. We did not find the small pen well filled with muck 
or loam, upon which the eastern farmer relies for several 
cords of his best manure. We believe it pays to have 
swine sheltered, and to feed with ground and cooked food. 

Raising roots receives very little attention in the grain 
growing districts. Potatoes arc raised for the table, and 
the yield is quite as generous as in the Eastern States, 
but we did not see any large fields of carrots, parsnips, 
beets, mangels, or turnips. Perhaps the climate is not so 
favorable, but we could not loam that experiments had 
been tried to test the matter. We think some of the 
roots would be found to succeed very well, and that they 
would be found to bo a' very profitable addition to the 
stores for the winter feeding of cattle. We suspect room 
will yet be found in the model barn of this region for a 
root cellar, and that carrots will become a part of the 
daily rations of the horse. 

The hreeding of iiORsgs is a common branch of busi¬ 
ness upon the grain farm, and generally pays well. They 
arc not of any distinct breed, but are larger than those 
raised at the cast. There is a great demand in the sea¬ 
board cities for a large horse, weighing from twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds, for trucks and heavy wagons, 
which Pennsylvania, more than any other State, supplies. 
Almost all the work upon the farm is done by horse-power, 
and this requires a large force,whlch,on the eastern farm. 
Is supplied by oxen. The young horses are kept until of 
suitable age for service, and then sold for from two to five 
hundred dollars each. Strength and size arc qualities 
sought more than beauty and speed. The horses for ex¬ 
portation are a large item in the wealth of the State. 

Farming by Proxy is much more common than at the 
East. The land,owner. Instead of renting his farm for a 
stipulated price, or upon shares, hires a foreman or farm¬ 
er to oversee and board the laborers. He is not a resident 
upon the farm, but visits it as often ns suits his conve¬ 
nience, and gives such directions as he chooses to the 
foreman. The compensation of the foreman varies accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. We found one who received 3G0 
dollars a year, house rent, fuel, and the use of two cows. 
He agreed to board laborers at' three dollars a week, and 
the laborers worked for Ifi dollars a month (wet and 
dry) and board. Another on a somewhat larger farm re¬ 
ceived 700 dollars a year with house rent, fuel, and other 
privileges. He boarded the laborers at a stipulated price, 
made all the inirchascs, and sold all the products of the 
fann, and kept the accounts. Land owners who pursue 
this course, are generally men of business in the neigh¬ 
boring villages or cities, who see the farm frequently, and 
keep close watch of the management. They have a farm 
account, and know the profit or loss of the business. We 
found one gentleman who farmed in this way, making 
from 7 to 8 per cent, on riis capital, and he could show the 
figures. He spent money freely, and got it hack again. 
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The Picnic, and How to Go to it. 


The picnic is an inslilut ion in our cities and vil¬ 
lages, and nothing is more common than a gen¬ 
eral turn out of friends and neighbors for some 
luiid letreat in the dog-days. It is quite as 
much needed upon the farm, and now that the 
hay and grain harvests are mainly over, a good 
time generally should be inaugurated by the 
3 'oung men and maidens of the farm. “All 
work makes Jack a dull boy.” Who should go? 
Everybody that has done good solid work 
through the hay harvest and behaved himself; 
tlie commodore, 5vho has bossed the work, and 
done the thinking, and had the tools all ready 
in season; his wife, who has spread a bountiful 
table and sent savory luncheon to the field; 
little Bess, who has mixed the sweetened water, 
tempered 5vith lemons or with vinegar, and 
brought it to the field; little Bob, who has rode 
liorse to plow, and raked after the cart all sum¬ 
mer; the old folks who liave happy memories 
of harvest days; the good dominie, who has 
sweat in his pulpit to make your Sabbaths prof¬ 
itable, and j'ou better every day in the week; 
the doctor, who has taught you to observe the 
laws of health, and prescribed apples and pears 
instead of pills—every lionest worker, old and 
young, ought to have a day’s release from toil. 
Where should they go? To any pleasant spot, 
not too far off to make it a weariness—some 
river bank, some island, some sea-side resort, 
some hill or mountain, where there is grateful 
shade and fine scenery. IIow should they go? 
With their own teams, if possible. The railway 
and steamer will do for poor people who can¬ 
not support an establishment of their own. We 
like independence and a home made picnic. 
What shall they do? Enjoy nature and society. 
Do not impose upon anybody the necessity of 
a lecture, or a speech, or be tied up to any pro¬ 
gramme. Singing is in order, so is swinging, 
and silence and quiet, if people like them better. 
Only get the people together, and let jmur com¬ 
mittee see that each family brings its offer¬ 
ing to the festival, and it will take care of itself. 


Top Dressing Grass Lands. 


A very interesting experiment lias been made 
with various kinds of manures applied to grass, 
at the State Agricultural College of Michigan. 
The manures were applied to the plots, from 
May 5th to 10th, 18G4, and the products 5vere 
carefully cut, dried, and weighed, in July and 
October of the j’ear 1864 and 1865. Tlie soil 
was a light sandy loam. 


bush, of plaster per acre gave an increase of 4,1531b of hay 
“ “ wood ashes “ “ “ “ 3,9421b “ 

loads of muck “ “ , “ “ 4,683® “ 

“ and 3 bushels of salt “ 6,318® “ 
bushels of salt “ “ “ “ 4,184® “ 

loads of horse manure “ ' “ “ 5,023® “ 


This experiment covers two years, and seems 
to have been carefully made. It gives, without 
much doubt, the approximate value of these 
manures as top dressings for light sandy loams. 

It shows that two bushels of plaster are worth 
a little more than two tons of hay, and five 
bushels of ashes produce nearly the same quan- 
titJ^ E.stimating hay at 15 dollars a ton, this is 
a very good price for plaster and ashes. Farmers 
5 vho want to get ahead should certainly invest. 

The experiment also shows the great value o^ 
muck in comparison 5vith stable manure, and it ^ 
is for the sake of the muck argument that we \ 
give place to this experiment this month. The 4 
muck is shown to bo nearly as valuable as tin; 
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cow and horse manure, and when compost¬ 
ed witli salt, is even more so. We Avisli a 
compost made of one-third fresh horse dung, 
and two-thirds muck, had been introduced in 
the experiment. Something of the value ot the 
horse and cow dung was probably lost by evap¬ 
oration, "which the composting Avould have 
saved. We think such a compost would have 
shown better results than either of the manures 
specified. Muck must be Avorth about a dollar 
and a half a load, delivered upon the field, for 
top dressing, and if the farmer can furnish it for 
fifty cents, as many can, he has a strong induce¬ 
ment to enter the muck swamps, Avhich are 
usually accessible this month and the next. 
How can farmers be content to do without ma¬ 
nure Avhen there is so much profit in applying it 
with a liberal hand ? Muck and its composts 
can be spread upon grass laud Avith safety at 
any time after moAving. 



Cutting and Curing Grain. 

The high price and scarcity of wheat flour of 
the best qualities, in comparison Avith the abund¬ 
ance and low price of poor flour, indicate 
more strongly than any statement we can make, 
the immense losses our farmers have sustained 
on account of bad management and unfavora¬ 
ble weather in harvest time. In our opinion, a 
very serious loss accrues, annually, from the no¬ 
tion, which teachers of agriculture have be¬ 
lieved and promulgated for j-ears, that grain 
ought to be cut before it is ripe, 
in order to get the most fine 
flour. The latest thorough ex¬ 
periments seem to disprove this, 
and so we presume the advocacy 
of not cutting wheat before it is 
ripe Avill be general, and farmers 
may SAving over into the other extreme, and meet 
Avitli loss from shelling. This is not, however, the 
great fault of our grain harvesting, especially at 
the West. Labor is scarce and high ; as much 
as possible is done by horse-poAver, but the work 
of binding and shocking is not yet done by 
machinery, and this is what is slighted. The 
bundles are poorly made, and they are poorly 
shocked. The shocks are wet through and 
through by heavy rains, and more or less by 
every passing shoAver. The grain groAVS, and 
the shocks mould or become “musty,” of course. 
The market is spoiled, the merchant embar¬ 
rassed, and the farmer gets poor pay and goes 
behindhand year after year. Meanwhile he 
buys a barometer, studies the AA'eather, grum¬ 
bles, and, perhaps, honestly thinks he does his 
best, and that the Aveather must take all the 
blame. The prosperitjq thrift, happiness of any 
particular agri¬ 
cultural region 
depends directly 
upon the good 
farming, measur¬ 
ed by the profits, 
of its individual 
farmers. It is 
therefore for ev¬ 
ery man’s inter¬ 
est to improve 
his OAVn. practice 



Fig. 2. 


and that of his neighbors as much as possible. 

In the matter of shocking grain, great im¬ 
provements are to be made before the country 
can feel that an abundant crop on the field can 
be reckoned upon as sure to add materially to 
the wealth of the nation. We received a com¬ 
munication from John Molony, Jr., of Dubuque 



Co., Iowa, a fcAV Aveeks since, on shocking grain, 
and since then have taken pains to assure our¬ 
selves of the fact, that the common practice in 
shocking grain over large sections of the West¬ 
ern States is shockingly careless. Mr. Molony 
Avrites; “ I think there is more grain lost by 

bad shocking and wet Aveather following, than 
in any other Avay. I gener¬ 
ally have a hand to gather 
the sheaves , in piles, tAvelve 
in a place, six on the right 
and six on the left, Avith a 
place in the middle for the 
Fig. 3. shock—bids all turned in, 

and the rows straight through the field. I then 
commence by taking one sheaf in each hand, 
by the heads, and set them doAvn firmly on 
the ground, closing the heads together; then 
setting tAvo more pairs in the same Avay, 
I have six in a double roAV; I then put tAvo 
up on each side, making ten in all in the 
shock, and tAVO left for caps. This makes a 
round shock, (see fig. 1). I put my arms around 
the top of the shock and squeeze the heads to¬ 
gether—kicking in the huts if they are slant¬ 
ing too much. I then take one of the remain¬ 
ing sheaves, and pull the band back Avithin a 
fcAV inches of the but; then put the but against 
my chest, the left hand holding up the sheaf, and 
Avith the right hand divide the sheaf into three 
parts, bending the straw first to the right, then 
to the left, then bend the middle straight doAvn. 
I put it on the shock and prepare the other cap 
in the same manner, and place it across the 
first, and press doAvn firmly, pushing in any 
heads that may protrude from under the caps, 
(see fig. 2). We 
had a fair chance 
to test my plan 
last harvest, it 
being very wet 
here. The shocks 
that I put up 
were perfectly 
safe, while those 
that my help put 
up were nearly ' 
all spoiled. The "i- 

men could not be induced to put the shocks 
up as I did, but thrcAV from 20 to 25 in a 
shock—dung pile Avould be the right name— 
setting the sheaves down so lightly as hard¬ 
ly to break the stubble, and resting very easily 
and insecurely against each other. They Avould 
break no caps, but only throAV five or six on 
top. With the first Avind, doAvn came the shocks; 
or the Aveight of so many Avet bundles on top 
spread them and caused them to fall. It is a 
poor policy to make a shock so large that the 
cap Avill not cover it Avell, and it looks like go a- 
head farming to see the shocks of uniform size 
and in straight roAVS. My help and others laugh 
at me, and say that I am too particular, but 
I find advantage in it, and don’t care.” 

The method differs little from the common 
Eastern practice, in Avhich the number of 
bundles varies from 10 to 14 in a shock, 12 be¬ 
ing usual. When 14 are used, 12 are set as in 
figure 3. The cap sheaf is made by taking two, 
having the longest straAV, slipping the bands 
towards the huts a little, then binding them to¬ 
gether. It is opened, set over the top of the 
shock, and Avell packed doAvn, as shown in fig. 4. 
This makes,if avcU done,a very secure thatching, 
as Avell as very substantial shock. The use of cot¬ 
ton cloth hay-caps offers an advantage in mak¬ 
ing shocks stand firmer, but little, if anjq belter 
security against rain. These caps AvhichAvill add 



to the firmness of the shocks,should beat least 
4 feet square, with loops in the corners, and 
Avooden pins passing through these loops should 
enter the sheaves near the bands. The time re¬ 
quired to put the caps on and off, and to take 
care of them, is fully equal to that necessarily 
spent in making good shocks. A good set of caps 
Avill often pay for themselves in a single season. 

-■*-- W I --- 

Money in Oyster Shells. —Large quantities 
of these shells are throAvn into the streets in the 
country villages and market tOAvns. They make 
a good road bed, but can be more usefully 
employed in improving the soil. They are easily 
decomposed by fire and water. Pile any com¬ 
bustible material in a roAV, about ten feet across 
and three feet high, as compactly as possible. 
Brush, turf, peat, or old roots Avill answer the 
purpose. Upon these pile your 03 "ster shells, a 
foot thick or moi-e; then pile on more brush 
and another layer of the shells. Bank the sides 
Avith old turf or sods, and put sods on the top. 
Fire the heap on the Avindward side, and Avith a 
little attention the whole mass will burn doAvn 
and make a splendid ruin for the farmer’s pur¬ 
poses. Clay burned by the same rude process 
makes an admirable dressing for the soil. 

SoTitliwesterii Georgia for Fruit. 

We haA'C seen very fine specimens of fall pears 
from Albany, Georgia, brought north by a resi¬ 
dent of that place, in good eating condition Jubv 
1st. The early varieties of pears and apples 
ripen there about the 1st of June, and peaches 
from the 1st to the 20th of that month. The 
CataAvba grape groAVS in the greatest perfection, 
and is ready for market about the 20th of JuIjl 
T his gentlemansaA's there is a large district, em¬ 
bracing several counties, betAveen Albany and 
Savannah, Avhere these and other northern fruits 
groAV in the greatest perfection. These lands 
can noAV be bought from 1 to 10 dollars per 
acre, Avithout improvements, and from five to 
thirty Avith improvements. The Avild lands are 
mainly covered with a heaA'j' groAvth of jmlloAV 
pine. The diseases and insects Avhich so greatly 
annoy the fruit grower at the North, are hardly 
knoAvn in this region. Would not this be a good 
opening for northern emigration in large col¬ 
onies ? A projected railroad Avill bring this fine 
fruit region within 10 hours of Savannah, and 3^ 
days of Ncav York, and make it another feeder 
of our city^ markets. Our fall fruits in midsum¬ 
mer Avill be worth looking at. 

------ 

Insect Enemies. —The appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of insects, Avhich destroys our crops, 
are gOAmrned by'laAvs AA'hich avc understand A'cry^ 
imperfectly. Last year over large portions of 
New England the fruit trees and elms Avere de¬ 
prived of their leaves by the Canker-Avorm, 
Avhere this year scarcely one is to be found. 
The good people of the States AA’cst of the Mis¬ 
souri were making the plans to do battle Avith the 
locusts where they were so abundant last ymar; 
jmt they have been very generally disappointed. 
Still, in other localities the locusts (grass-hop- 
liers) have appeared, and eaten almost CA^ery 
green thing. The ten-lined spearman, or striped 
potato-beetle, is, in spite of every effort to stay^ 
its progress, moving steadily eastAvard—now 
crossing Northern and Middle Illinois. Each 
year its ravages become more extensive. The 
only hope of checking them, seems to be in at¬ 
tacking them in their Avinter quarters. Hoav lit¬ 
tle do Ave knoAV about what so nearly concerns us i 
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Shrews or Shrew Mice. 


AMERICAN AaRICULTURIST. 






Among the shrews we Ihul the most minute 
of our mitive (luadrupeUs. Some, like one shown 
in the engraving, are not very small. They are 
remarkable for their great shyness and activity, 
and, when seen, are usually mistaken for mice* 
which they some- ’ 

what resemble in 
size and form. They 
are all insect eaters, 
hence should never 
be killed when rec¬ 
ognized. Several 
of the species bur¬ 
row, forming exten¬ 
sive galleries un¬ 
der ground like the 
mole. They are 
found usually in 
fence rows and old 
stumps, and about 
moist, boggy mea¬ 
dows, wherever 
tijeir food abounds. 

When wounded, 
they emit a strong 
musky odor, which, 
however, does not 
deter hawks and 
owls from swallow¬ 
ing them, and it is 
from the crops of 

these birds that naturalists obtain some of their 
rarest specimens, as we are informed by Mr. 
John W. Bell, the well known N. Y. taxidermist. 
The largest of the group in the engraving is the 
“mole shrew,” (Blarina talpoides,) which is 5 
or 6 inches long, including the tail, which is 
alxjut one inch long. It is fouml from Xova 
Scotia to Georgia, and westward, probably, to 
the Mi3sissi|)pi Riv¬ 
er. It is shaped a 
good deal like a 
mole, having no 
visible ears, small 
bright eyes, point¬ 
ed muzzle, 30 tcetli, 
and large fore¬ 
paws. The fur is of 
a unifonn glossy 
slate color, a little 
darker above than 
below. It makes 
burrows, and in its 
habits is like the 
mole. The little 
one above on the 
right is the “Bro.ad- 
Noscd ” or “ Long- 
Eared Shrew,” (.So- 
rez 2)lutyr?Hnus,) 
which often is 
found in thcEa.stcrn 
States. It is only 
two inches long to 
the tail, which is 
about 1] inch long ; 
it weighs about 50 
grains. The cars 
are largo, the nose 
flat, but pointed, 

thelxKly chestnut-gray above, and a.shy beneath. 

The one opi)ositc is “ Forster’s Shrew,” {Sarex 
Forsteri,) a species found along the Atlantic 
coast, and more or less inland. Its tracks are 
often very noticeable in the winter upon the 
snow, and these little creatures have been seen 


as far north as the 67th degree of latitude, very 
actively running about when the thermom¬ 
eter indicated 40° to 50° below zero. Full 
grown individuals are inches long to the tail 
which measures about an inch and one-third’ 
1 lie color IS smoky brown, with a pale ash-col¬ 
ored belly. These animals are now classified in 


GROUP OP SHREW MICE. 


three genera, and although not less than 20 spe¬ 
cies exist in the United States, yet they are stran¬ 
gers to most people. Most of them belong to 
the Pacific coast and north-western Territories. 
They are readily distinguished from mice by 
the number and closeness of the teeth, and their 
very sharp pointed noses. We do not know 
that they do any damage, except by burrowing. 


COI'PEKUEAD. 


RATTLESNAKE, 


Rattlesnake and Copperhead. 

The common rattlesnake is a sluggish, heavi¬ 
ly moving, and, except for its rattle and bite, 
an uninteresting serpent of 3 to 4 feet long. 
It is brown above, light colored beneath, and 


marked with two rows of confluent brown spots 
from Its head to near the tail, where the color 
becomes nearly black. The scientific name is 
Crotalus durissus. This one is common to a large 
part of the United States, and there are other 
species m the Southern States, on the prairies 
and on the great plains. The reputed charm¬ 
ing power of this 
snake, and proba¬ 
bly of any snake, is 
a pure fiction. It 
takes its food by 
lying in wait for its 
victims, and killing 
them by its bite. It 
eats squirrels,birds, 
and such small ani¬ 
mals. When alarm¬ 
ed, it at once coils 
itself up, vibrates 
the rattle on its tail, 
and, if menaced, 
strikes. The mouth 
is furnished with 
sharp teeth, and 
the upper jaw car¬ 
ries two long, curv¬ 
ed, grooved fangs, 
above which are 
little glands, secret¬ 
ing the poison that 
is ejected simulta¬ 
neously with the 
bite. The bite so speedily fatal to small ani¬ 
mals, is not so dangerous to human life as is 
generally believed, for comparatively few cases 
of death to adults or active boys occur, though 
it is not very uncommon to hear of persons 
being bitten; still the bite is accompanied by 
much suffering. When a person is bitten, his 
own mouth or that of a companion should be 
at once applied, 
and the venom 
sucked out if pos¬ 
sible, (when swal¬ 
lowed, it is harm¬ 
less). A poultice of 
wet tobacco should 
be applied if noth¬ 
ing better is at hand, 
and the patient kept 
thoroughly under 
the influence of al¬ 
coholic stimulants, 
(even drunk). The 
I'attles are formed 
by a succession of 
loose, horny shells, 
of such a shape 
that, though each is 
entirely loose from 
the others, it can¬ 
not become detach¬ 
ed, unless broken. 

The number of rat¬ 
tles does not indi¬ 
cate the age, for 
one to four are add¬ 
ed in a year, and 
often some are lost. 

The rattlesnake 
I never pursues, and 9 

it is very seldom that men not fool-hardy 
or utterly careless are bitten by them. 

“The Copperhead,” {Ancistrodon contortrix^) 
is, next to the rattlesnake, the most venomous ot 
our serpents, but more dangerous, as it gives no 
warning of its presence or alarm, as the other 
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does It has a thick, triangular head, and a 
body continuing quite thick to near the tai. 
The general color is light brown with transvei se 
bars forked on the sides, which gives an appe. 
•ance as of crossing diagonal lines ; 
flesh-colored, spotted and blotched nioie oi le s 
The fangs and poison are similar to those of t 
rattlesnfke, and like it also, if a fang is broken 
off, another will grow to supp y i s p a 
“ Chunkhead” and “Deaf Adder” are common 
names. It frequents low and moist places mo 
than the rattlesnake. 

The Use of Machinery Upon the Farm. 

One of the most cheering indications of the 
times is the rapid introduction of improved im¬ 
plements in husbandry, especially of those that 
are moved by horse-power. In this matter the 
West is far ahead of the East, and the grain 
growing districts greatly excel the dairy regions. 
Corn, where it is grown upon a large scale, is 
now veiy generally cultivated by horse-power, 
without the use of the hand hoe. Five times 
cultivating is much better than three times hoe¬ 
ing, and much cheaper. Some drill in their 
corn, one kernel in a place and one foot apart, 
by a horse drill, and claim that they not only 
do the work at much less expense, but get a 
much larger crop. There is no hand labor about 
it until you come to the harvesting, and even 
this, we anticipate, will soon be done by machin¬ 
ery. Potatoes are cut, dropped, and covered, 
cultivated and dug by horse-power, and, we 
think, will soon be bagged and binned in the 
same way. Wheat is put in by the horse drill, 
and cut by the horse reaper. The hay harvest 
is now all secured by horse power. These ma¬ 
chines are not indeed universally introduced, but 
their economy is so apparent, and they put the 
hay and grain harvests so completely into the 
power of the farmer, that no man can long afford 
to do without them. The ihanufacture of these 
machines has become a vast business, giving 
employment to tens of thousands of men, and 
the demand for them is constantly increasing. 
They are a powerful argument for the clearing 
out of stumps and boulders, and for making the 
rough ways smooth. The man who clings to 
the time-honored tools, and the good old ways, 
will be badly beaten in the market. 


There is no place where oxen are made to draw 
so hard as they are in the lumber woods, and I 






Pi„., 2.—YOKE MARKED OUT. 

have not seen a single ox laid up, and have 
heard of but very few that were sore enough to 
require treatment, where my yoke was used. 

Not being able to make a sketch of anything 
so that it can be understood, I have resorted to 
cutting a small model which corresponds nith 
a finished ox-yOke, and will show you the prin¬ 
ciple, the main thing being the shape of the neck. 
I make them all of the same size and shape, 
(with the slight variation in breadth and depth 
noted below), and I have yet to see the pair of 
oxen that one will not fit. I will give you my 
plan and I think it will benefit some, at least, 
of your subscribers to follow it. 

Yellow birch is about the best timber you can 
use. Find a log large enough to split, in order 



-- 
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Ox"Yokes—How to Make Them. 

Mr. E. O. Shultz, of Oconto Co., Wis., fur¬ 
nishes some directions about yoke-making, ac¬ 
companied with a model, which we picture 
in fig. 1. He writes: “There is no need of 
having an ox’s neck so sore as to require treat¬ 
ment, or to stop his work, if we have a yoke 
that is fit for a team to work in. There is not 
one man in ten that can make a yoke. Any one 
can make a stick with holes bored in it, no mat¬ 
ter how, so that a pair of bows can be i3ut in. 


Fig. 3. —YOKE MARKED OUT. 

to work the heart out, as such an one will not be 
so liable to check in seasoning; square it 8 x 10, 
then lay your yoke out, (as in figs. 2 and 3). Be¬ 
ginning where the staple is to come, measuie 11 
inches each way, then 9 inches,and then 8 inches, 
on each side, making in all 56 inches. Be sure and 
bore your holes with three-quarters of an inch 
slant to the foot, to each hole, and you will have 
no bother in getting a well shouldered bow in. 
Work the neck out so that the holes will come 
even on the under side, say like this, (fig. 4), not 

WA> (fK 

Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

thus, (fig. 5), then shape it both ways alike, so 
that whichever way the yoke lies on the neck 
there shall be no lump or ridge. The model 
will show you how it should be; make yokes 
just like it, and I warrant there will, be no sore 
necks. For a yoke to draw on a chain, the stick 
should be 8‘12 x 11 inches, and the yoke will not 
roll up on their necks; to use on a tongue, 8 x 10 
is the right size ; if oxen draw very high, make 
them 8^:|2 x 13 to draw on a chain, and 8 x 11 
on the tongue. The holes should always be 
made as I have stated above.” 

Large Fields Wanted. 



Fig. 1.— OX YOKE. 

The oxen can suffer the consequences. If there is 
a law against cruelty to animals, this is one case 
which should be investigated. I have made a 
great many yokes, and any one who has used one 
of them, comes to me if he wants another. 


One of the great nuisances in the New Eng¬ 
land States and in the dairy regions generally, 
is the small size of the cultivated fields. One, 
two, and three acre lots are common, and ten 
acre lots and upward, are rare. In many cases 
the cost of fencing has been much greater than 
the cost of the land, and the keeping up of these 
fences is a large tax upon the farmer, and the 
principal labor of repairs comes in the spring, 
when he is most busy. The fences are always 
in the way of plowing and cultivation, and of 
no particular advantage in pasturage, the chief 
argument for them. We see no reason for any 
more divisions in the arable part of the farm 
than there are crops in the rotation. The per¬ 
manent pasture .and woodlands might come 
under a different rule. In the grain districts 
recently visited, we were struck with the large 
size of the fields, even on two and three hundred 


acre farms. Fields of twenty, thirty, and even 
fifty acres, are not uncommon. This feature 
adds beauty to the landscape, as well as facili¬ 
tates the cultivation. We are coming more 
and more into the use of machines and horse¬ 
power in the cultivation and harvesting of our 
crops, and this only makes the fences a more 
intolerable nuisance. We want a clean sweep 
for the grain drills, the cultivators, the mowers 
and reapers, the tedders and rakes that are 
ready to relieve aching human muscles. The 
kindest thing that could happen to the average 
dairy farm would be to have three-fourths of its 
fences quietly sink out of sight. Fortunately, 
most of these farms need draining, and the 
stones are needed to help carry off the super¬ 
fluous water. 

-- I -» * - 

Future Prospects of Cotton in the South. 

Those who have held that “ Cotton is King, 
now that the king is dethroned, seem deter¬ 
mined that he shall not be even a citizen among 
us. They prophesy evil of the plant, and ad¬ 
vocate the growing of other crops in the Cotton 
States. “ Let us raise the cereals and the meats 
that we consume at home, and let the world 
take care of itself. If we grow cotton, let it be 
only in such quantity as Ave can manufacture 
at home.” ’ This outcry of disappointed ambi¬ 
tion is very natural and very foolish. The vin¬ 
dictive feelings of a people will have very little 
to do with the crops they raise. These Avill be 
governed mainly by commercial considerations 
Men will raise that by which they think they 
can make the most money, Avhether it accords 
with their political Auews or not. We cultivate 
laud to get ahead in the world, and to sustain 
our families, and not to build up or demolish 
political theories. It is the best economy for 
the commoiiAvealth and for the individual that 
every locality should raise the crops for which 
it has the best natural or acquired facilities. The 
new lands in the north-west will grow wheat 
very largely, because it pays better than any 
thing else. In the valleys of the Susquehanna 
and its tributaries, they will follow the rotation, 
corn, oats, wheat, clover, and timothy, because 
these crops suit the soil and climate, and pay 
better than dairy farming. In New York they 
will raise butter and cheese. About our large 
cities, they will follow truck farming. In the 
cotton belt, they will continue to grow cotton 
for the same reason. The plant flourishes there 
better than in any other region Avhere it has 
been tried, and can be raised most economical^ 
When men can make from fifty to a hundred 
dollars per acre by putting in this crop, they 
will notfplant corn and oats to get half as much. 
Men will folloAV dollars rather than dogmas in 
their industries. We expect to see cotton flour¬ 
ish in the South more extensively than ever. 
With all the destruction of the war, a very large 
capital is still invested in lauds, gins, gin-houses, 
presses, and sheds, and the people have the re¬ 
quisite skill to raise and send it to market. The 
plantations may gradually grow smaller under 
the new order of things, but the old crops, Avith 
some slight variations, Avill be continued. Last 
year, with an almost unparalleled drouth and 
other hindrances in the matter of deficient capi¬ 
tal and disorganized labor, nearly tAVO millions 
of bales Avere raised. With favorable Aveather, 
at least three millions of bales would have been 
sent to market last year. Within a very short 
period, we expect to see the old time cotton 
crops greatly exceeded. Violent partisans may 
waU. because thereof, but they cannot help it. 

























































Liming Land, 
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Thus pmct.cc, which is so common in British 
agnculiurc ,s but little known in our country 
outside 01 .New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In I 
recent visit to the grain growing districts of 
States, wo found lime as highly esteemed 
as> manure, and u regular jiart of their rotation 
^ elsewhere. Where lime 

can be ha,1 at ten cents a bushel and under, as 
> c.an in all the limestone regions of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 11,e practice is almost universal. It is 
used a goo.l deal on farms, far distant from the 
lune-kiliis, where it costs at the depot or canal 
twenty cents a busliel and upwards. The con¬ 
viction ..fits utility in these States may be said 
to be universal, and if it is not used, it is either 
O'' ing to the high price of the article, or to the 
tact that agriculture receives little attention. 

It is applied by some to tlie sod immediately 
aaer inowing, ami this sod is turned under 
* u ler in the fall or in the spring for corn. It 
IS . laimcd that the lime stimulates the growth 
of grass, and affects favorably every crop in the 
rotation. It would be impossible, without lim¬ 
ing, to keep up the grain farms to their present 
degree of productiveness. It is also claimed 
f.r the summer application and the spring plow¬ 
ing, that it distributes the lime more equally, 
and keeps it near the surface. The lime which 
has l>een carried down by the fall and winter 
rains, is brought to the surface again when the 
sod is inverte,!. By this method also, the lime 
has more time to act ui>on the inert material in 
the 8.>il, and to prepare plant food for the sub¬ 
sequent crop. Other farmers are quite as cer¬ 
tain that the best lime to apply lime is upon the 
inverted .sod in the sprimr, while the ground is 
iweparing for corn. Tiiey want to keep the 
lime as near the surface as possible, ami have 
no fears of its late action upon the crop. The 
quantity applie.l to the acre is from thirty to a 
hundred bushels, depending somewhat upon the 
character of the soil, the price of the lime, and 
the theoretical views of the planter. The better 
the soil, that is, the more clay ami vegetable mat¬ 
ter it contains, the more lime it will bear. Some 
think a hundred bushels quite too much, and 
that so much has a tendency to turn the stalks 
yellow, and to diminish the yield. Smaller 
quantities, s.ay f,om 30 to 50 bushels, are more 
comnK.nly applie.l. The lime is usually brought 
from the lime kiln or depot in its caiustic state, 
and is dropped upon the Laml in heaps where 
it is to be used. It is there slaked b\' the ap¬ 
plication of water, and is about doubled in quan¬ 
tity by this process. It is then spread as evenly 
as possible over the laml. This makes a cheap 
dressing for the land even at twenty' cents a 
bushel. The effect is very clearly marked where- 
ever it is used. It keeps up the fertility of the 
soil, and makes remunerative crops even with¬ 
out manure. Of course, with manure the crops 
are larger ami i)ay better. The question very 
naturally -arises, if liming land will pay in other 
districts where it is not now usedi* Without 
answ'ering this question at once in the allirma- 
tive, we think the results in these States are such 
as to encourage every farmer who can get lime 
at a reasonable price to make tiie e.xpcriment. 

We have abundance of lime rock in regions 
'vhere it is not burned at all. The conviction 
is .{uite common that it will not p.ay to use lime 
upon limestone soils, but in Pennsylvania the 
effects of the application are quite as marked 
upon these soils as upon any other. Then it is 
supposed that it is a difficult and expensive pro¬ 
cess to bum lime. Yery much of this article is 


"■<! shall show h. an 

■ rlhM 1 shJ "■ill. the 

1 ou^hest and cheapest kinds of fuel. Wherever 

there ,s hme rock and cheap fuel, we have no 
doubt the hme can be furnished at less than 
twenty cents a bushel. lu the vicinity of cities 
and large towns, oyster shells accumulate in 
qu.antities, and can be put to better use than road 
making and grading. They are easily reduced 
"•ith brush or peat, and afford cheap lime and 
generally of better quality than the rock yields. 
We desire to have the experiment made in other 
States on a scale large enough to settle the 
question. We believe many of our farmers will 
doubtless find it to their interest to use lime 


When to Turn in Clover. 


In the regions where green crops are turned 
under for manure, there is a diversity of practice. 
Some plow when the crop is in its most suc¬ 
culent state. The rule for clover is when the 
heads are about half turned brown. The reason 
offered for this practice is, that the bulk of the 
crop is then the greatest, and it undergoes most 
rapid decomposition in the soil. Others do not 
plow in clover until late in fall, and after it has 
been well pastured. The reasons they give for 
this practice are: 1st, that turning in the clover 
green, makes the soil sour, ami has a tendency 
to bring in sorrel. 2. It has a bad influence 
upon subse.iuent crops. 3. In waiting until 
fall, you have the advantage of pasturing, and 
if the cattle are kept upon the pasture, as they 
should be, everything the field produces is re 
turne.l to it 4. More carbonaceous matter is 
returned to the soil. What you lose in tops, 
you gain in the roots of the clover, which have 
four or five months longer to grow. 5. Better 
crops follow. Some of the best farmers in Penn¬ 
sylvania follow this method altogether. Others 
still wait until the following spring, and turn in 
the clover just as it begins to grow. 


deep is drilled in the stone, the bar inserted, and 
the remaining space filled up with melted sul¬ 
phur or lead. The stones 
used are of such a size 
that by the aid of the 
posts, which would af- 
foid a powerful lever¬ 
age, several-might bo 
easily loaded upon a 
stone-boat, and distrib¬ 
uted along the line of 
the fence. Mr. Millar 
attaches the panels to 
one on each side, and 
„ pinning them together. (Fio- 21 

hook anS 

‘1 ,. nd those of a permanent fence might be 

TJ.oT„ , '7 ii Jwire. 

lie posts need not be more than 2’L to 3 feet 

ong to support the panels of a 4 or 4 M 2 -foot 

no r m ? claimed are that the 

posts wdl last long, that they will stand on the 
top of the ground, that they may be easily moved 
and reset, or straightened up, and that they may 
be made in winter. Two furrows or mo- 



the posts by puttini 
bolting or 



Buckwheat as a Green Crop. 


Mpiere this grain is sowed the 1st of August, 
it A\ill be in condition to plow in for a r 3 ’e crop 
the last of September. We have seen rye taken 
fiom a field four years in succession, with 
no other manure than buckwheat turned in at 
the time of sowing the lye. There was a con¬ 
stant increase in the yield of the grain, showing 
the benefit of the green crop. If the land is 
not strong enough to give a good growth of 
buckwheat, some manure will be necessary. A 
continued succession of grain crops does not 
show good husbandly, but it may answer for 
remote fields, where stable manure can not be 
apjilied economically. The green crops and 
the grain should come in a regular rotation, and 
if the soil is thin, several green crops may be 
turned in, in succession, with profit. 


Plan for a Fixed or Movable Fence. 


We need not apologize for again introducing 
the subject of fences, for it is one which concerns 
every farmer, and the cost of keeping, up good 
fences is (or would be) a drain uponmaiy' farms, 
which cancels nearly all the profits. Mr. W. T. 
Millar, of .Tefferson Co., Wis., advocates the use 
of iron posts 2'|j feet long, made of inch rod, in¬ 
serted in large stones. (Fig. 1.) A hole 3 inches 


Fig. 3. —IRON POST PENCE. 

turned together along the line, would be a good 
substitute for the bottom rail. Tlie strips of 
which tlnyence is made should be narrow, to 
present little surface to the wind. 

The plan of using iron posts is not novel, for 
posts of several forms liave long been used, driv¬ 
en into the ground and braced. The ends in 
the ground rust rapidly; the part above also rusts, 
unless painted with coal tar. When stones can 
not be obtained, it is very easy to improvise 
them with gravel and hj^draulic cement. Simply 
dig a pit, say two feet long, a foot deep, and a 
foot wide. Fill this with the concrete, and insert 
the post in the 
middle, as in fig. 

3. This would, we 
think, be cheaper 
and better than 
drilling holes in 
very hard stones. 

Wooden posts 
may be set in the 
same way —that 
is, by digging holes, setting in the posts, and fill¬ 
ing up with concrete. Use a peck of linie and a 
quart of cement to 2'la to 3 bushels of gravel, 
mi.xed coarse and fine, some of the stones being 
as large as one’s fist. Thus set, gate or fence 
posts will last a life time. 



Fig. 3. 


Work the IMuck Mines.— The spring has 
been so wet that it would not be strange if we 
had a dry summer or autumn, making ponds 
and swamps accessible. Drawing out muck to 
some spot easily reached, always paj’s the farmer 
well. He should keep on hand a large bank of 
muck, and the larger and older the better. The 
sunshine, rains, and frosts, are always improving 
it, as the rank growth of weeds on such heaps 
abundantly proves. It is always available then 
for the yards, stables, or privies, or wherever 
deodorizers are wanted. Composts can be made 
on short notice, and top-dressings administered 
just at the right time for grass field or garden. 
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yig, 1 ._peRSPECTIVE elevation op BAKN—FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


The Barn of Mr. David Lyman. 

With the increase of wealth, and we must 
add of good sense and enlarged ideas, among 
the farmers of the country, there is a gradual 
but very decided improvement in farm archi¬ 
tecture. The old system was to build small 
barns and add others on three sides of a yard, 
and perhaps of several yards, and to add sheds 
and pig-pens, and corn-houses, and such minor 
structures as might seem desirable, ^hus, in 
the course of a few years the group of roofs, 
big and little, span and lean-to, in the rear of a 
large farmer’s dwelling, would present the ap¬ 
pearance of a small crowded village. One of 
our neighbors has some 35 or 30 roofs pertain¬ 
ing to his barns. Many a farmer is shocked at 
the idea of investing $13,000 to $15,000 in a 
barn, and to spend $30,000 to $35,000 would 
seem utterly unwarrantable extravagance any¬ 
where. Yet we doubt if the group of buildings 
referred to could be put up for an average of 
$1,000 apiece, while, compared with a well ar¬ 
ranged barn, they are inconvenient and ex¬ 
tremely expensive to keep in good repair, 
Among the many large and expensive barns 
recently erected, we have seen none which is 
more thoroughly satisfactory to old school farm¬ 
ers with broad ideas, than one built by Mr. Da¬ 
vid Lyman, of Middiefleld, Connecticut. Mr. 
Lyman is an active farmer and manufacturer, 
employing the water power adjacent to the old 
homestead of his fathers, and tilling the broad 
acres of the farm on which ho was born, a 
family possession for four generations. He 
needs a very large barn for his farm purposes 
simply, and has built one, of which we give a 
view, and plans. The elevation of the build¬ 
ing, (figure 1), shows entrances to its two main 
stories; there is an other story below. 

, The Upper, or Hay Floor. —This floor is 
shown in fig, 3; all the hay, grain, and straw is 
stored upon it, and it maintains the same level 
throughout. Two threshing floors cross the 
building, and are entered from the high ground 
on the west by a very easy ascent. The main 
*en trance crosses over an engine-room, (seen in 
figs. 1 and 3,) which is of stone, arched above, 
and roomy as well as secure. 

By means of Plumb’s Hay-Fork and Traveler, 
of which no less than six railways and travelers 
are fixtures over the bays, the hay is taken from 


the loads and dropped in any part of the im¬ 
mense bays. The forks are worked by one 
horse, attached to Dedrick’s hoisting machine, 
of which Mr. Lyman has two, placed near the 
great doors during the haying season, as indi¬ 
cated by the figures marked P, in the plan, 
fig. 3. A peculiarity of the Plumb-Fork and 
attachments is, that the traveler on which the 
fork moves, is brought back over the load, by 
means of a heavy weight hung, and rising up 
and down, on the outside of the barn. The tim¬ 
bers containing pulleys over which the ropes 
pass which suspend these weights, are shown in 
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Fig. 3.-— PLAN OF HAT FLOOR. 

the view, fig. 1, near the high windows in the 
gable. The hoisting machine consists of a 
drum, which is turned by a horse driven in a 
circle; on this the rope is wound. By the 
movement of a lever, the drum is set loose, 
and the rope unwinds, thus lowering the fork 
to the load without backing the horse. 

On this floor are the bins for grain and ground 
feed, provided with shutes connecting them 
with the feeding floor. There are hay scales, 
also, a fixture in one of the floors, which afford 
the means of being very accurate in many 


things, in regard to which guess work is ordi¬ 
narily the rule. Not only are hay, grain, and all 
products sold by weight, weighed here, but 
beeves bought to fatten are weighed when 
brought in, and when turned off fat, and the 
gain accurately known. The great ventilators, 
so conspicuous in the view, (fig. 1), pass from 
the feeding floor through this one to the roof, 
and being furnished with doors at different ele¬ 
vations, quite to the top of the mow, thus form 
convenient shutes to throw down hay or straw. 
A long flight of stairs passes from the principal 
barn floor to the cupola, from which a magnifi¬ 
cent view is had of the whole farm and sur¬ 
rounding country, not the least impressive fea¬ 
ture in which is a permanent mowing lot of 100 
acres, without a fence, all under-drained, which 
lies contiguous to the barn, and will do its share 
towards filling its capacious bays and mows. 

The Feeding Floor is entered by several 
doors. Those in the main building are seen in 
the view, and the plan, fig. 3. Two double doors 
open upon a spacious floor in the rear of the 
horse stalls and extending through the middle 
of the main barn. The northwest corner is oc¬ 
cupied by a large harness and tool room, in 
which is a chimney for a stove. On the right of 
the front entrance is the wagon and carriage 
room, closed by a sliding door, or partition. 
There is room on the open part of this floor, 
(behind the horse stalls, and adjacent), to drive 
in three wagons at a time, and let the horses 
stand hitched; and while the stables are being 
cleaned out, several of the horses may be hitched 
to pendant chains in different parts of the floor, 
and so be out of the way, and not interfere with 
one another. There seems to be a good deal of 
waste room here. Mr. Lyman assures us that 
he would not have less on any account; and for 
his purposes, considering his way of doing 
things, we agree with him. Between the ox- 
stalls in the south wing, is a 10-foot passage way 
through which carts with roots or green feed may 
be driven—the stairs in the middle, being hinged 
at the ceiling and fastened up. The’stalls are 7 
feet wide, and arranged to tie up two cattle in 
each. The animals are fastened by neck chains, 
have great freedom of motion,but can not quar¬ 
rel. A gutter to conduct off the 
urine runs along behind each range 
of stalls, and there are .well secur¬ 
ed traps, one in about every 15 
feet, through which the manure is 
dropped to the cellar. Tlie letter 
C, wherever it occurs in fig. 3, in¬ 
dicates a trap-door for a manure drop. AVhere- 
ever there are doors which,in the engraving might 
be taken for windows, the letter JD is placed. 

The cattle pass to the yards through doors in 
the ends of the wings. The south yard is near¬ 
ly upon a level with the floor, sloping gradually 
away toward the south and east, but the large 
barn yard is on the level of the manure cellar, 
and an inclined way gives access to the yard 
on the east side from the cow stalls. Three 
roomy, loose boxes are provided, one for horses, 
and two for lying-in stables for cows; and from 
the satisfaction which Mr. Lyman takes in these, 
we think, if he could be brought to admit, that 
the barn is not perfect, he would arrange to 
have several more. Near the points marked 
W, and F, stand the hydrant for flowing water, 
and the trough for mixing feed, and here, too, 
the shutes for grain and cut feed discharge 
from the floor above. 

Ventilation and Light. —Four immense 
ventilating trunks, 4 feet square, rise from the 
feeding floor straight to the roof. These are 
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capped by “Emerson’s Ventilators," of the 

largest size, and cause a constant change of air 
in the stables, the draft being ordinarily suffi¬ 
cient to be felt like a fresh breeze by raising the 
hand anywhere within a few feet of the open- 
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ings. This keeps the air in the whole establish¬ 
ment sweeter and purer tlian in most dwellings. 
The windows on all sidesof this floor are of large 
size, with double sashes, hung with weights. 

Under the main drive-way is a fire-proof 
room, intended for an engine, but not now in 
use for that purpose. When this is set and in 
operation, it will, we presume, do away with 
horse-power for elevating and carrying hay, 
cutting hay, stalks, and straw, grinding apples, 
and grain, and the boiler will furnish steam 
for cooking hay and cattle fodder. 

The Barn Cellar. —This is arranged for 
hogs, roots, and manure. The fixed partitions 
in it are only two—the one enclosing the root 
cellar, and the other, outside of that, shutting off 
a wide, cemented passage way, extending from 
the door at the northeast corner, around two 
sides of the root-cellar. (See fig. 4.) The rest 
of the cellar is occupied by the manure, and 
hogs are enclosed upon different parts of it, ac¬ 
cording to convenience. That part of the cel¬ 
lar wall against the side-hill, is very sub¬ 
stantial, and laid up of cement concrete. Part 
of the remaining walls are brick, and in these 
are ordinary windows; in the remaining portion 
of the walls wooden partitions are inserted be¬ 
tween the posts. These, as a general rule, 
consist of an upper portion hinged to the sill of 
the building, which may be raised and hooked 


up ^nst the ceiUng, and of a lower part, like a 
solid fence-panel, which two men can take out 
and set at one side, affording entrance for carts 
or cattle from the barn yards. The upper parts 
of these door-like walls are, in most cases, fur¬ 
nished with largo sashes, so that, whether open 
or shut, tho cellar is very light. 

The hog pens are formed by dividing the cel¬ 
lar off as convenience and necessity dictate, into 
larger or smaller yards, by means of substantial, 
open fence-panels. Thus, the hogs may be 
placed anywhere on the manure, or their range 
may be restricted, so as to allow a considerable 
part to be occupied by cattle. The cellar affords 
abundant room to work over the manure, and 
make regular compost heaps, if 
desired. The two large hog-pens 
are so far fixtures that platforms 
(2, fig. 4) are set, upon which the 
hogs are fed, and which prevent 
a waste of food. 

■^The Yards are open to the 
south and east, and contain large 
troughs supplied with running 
water, and racks for fodder. No 
water flows into them except the 
direct rain-fall, the entire build¬ 
ing being furnished with eave- 
troughs and conductors; and the 
wash of the yards being collect¬ 
ed is conducted to vats where 
it can be pumped over the ma¬ 
nure heaps. Even this is not 
suflBcient to keep the immense 
heaps of manure in a suitably 
moist condition at all times, and 
so a hose is attached to a hy¬ 
drant to wet them down 
occasionally. We append 
some memoranda receiv¬ 
ed from Mr. Lyman, in 
response to questions pro¬ 
posed by us, which leave 
little else for us to say in 
regard to this most com¬ 
modious and substantial 
barn. It is exceedingly 
roomy and comfortable 
for men and beasts, at all 
seasons. It thoroughly protects ani¬ 
mals, and their fodder, with all farm pro¬ 
ducts, implements, and manure, from the 
weather, effects great saving of labor, is 
subject to easy and rapid inspection, and not 
least, it is easier for hired men to keep it clean 
and in order, than to do otherwise. The bam 
and surroundings will well repay a visit. 

Neither care nor expense has been spared to 
make the whole structure as substantial and 
convenient as possible, the material being all of 
the best quality. The whole subject has been 
under consideration,and the general plan formed, 
for several years. Mr. L. did not build until he 
felt sure he knew exactly what he wanted, and 
was ready to secure this to himself and his child¬ 
ren, at any reasonable cost. 

Mr. Lyman’s Memoranda. — Timiers, Floor¬ 
ing, Siding, Roof, etc .—Lower timbers, white 
oak, 12x14; joists, chestnut; floor, chestnut; 
rest of the frame, white pine, hemlock, and 
spruce, mainly hemlock. The long cross-beams, 

55 ft. long, squared 12 x 14 inches, are pine. 
Threshing floors, 2'‘|8-inch pine plank, grooved, 
with a tongue inserted. Bay floors, l’| g-inch 
pine, planed and matched, laid planed side 
down. Siding is pine, 10 to 12 inches wide, 
planed y—v and matched, with battening 
of this ^^ form—costs no more than plain. 


The Roof IS V\ 4-lnch,planed and matched spruce 
well slated. Furnished with Spratt’s lighminff 
wds. The Architect is R. Q. Ruggel^ New- 

The building covers more than 
one-fifth of an acre of land, and thus there is 
over three-fifths of an acre under a roof. The 
mam bam is 55 x 80 feet square; the wings, each 
56 feet long, the south one being 35, and the 
east wmg 31>|, feet wide. The four points which 
1 sought to obtain were: 1st. Economy of room 
under a given roof; 2d. Plenty of light; 3d. 
h’lenty of air, and ventilation which would draw 
off all deleterious gas as fast as generated; 
4th. Convenience, to save labor. Saving of ma- 
nure, and many other things are of course in¬ 
cluded. ^ No bam should have less thorough 
ventilation. The windows are all hung with 
pulleys, and are lowered in warm days in win¬ 
ter, and closed in cold days. This is important. 

As to Inspection .—I can in five minutes see 
whether 75 head of cattle and 8 horses are all 
right, and the work of attending them well done. 

The gables on the sides of the barn and south 
wing, give great strength to the frame, afford 
light to the floor, and in summer give a splendid 
draft of air over the floor, to say nothing of the 
beauty added to the building. 

A cheap barn can be built on this general plan 
of: Ist. Basement for manure roots and hogs; 
2d. Floor for stock, wagons, and tools; 3d! 
Floor for hay, grain, hay scales, etc. And I be¬ 
lieve that a farmer may get for the same money 
one-third more room than by the old plan. If 
a man has no side hill, let him make an approach 
or drive-way, 60 feet long, for his hay story, and 
he is just as well off. It 
is an easy matter. All ce¬ 
ment walls should be made 
- early in the season, to 
have the work get thor¬ 
oughly dry before frost. 
The mows are so large 
that I mow away no hay 
while carting, but do it the 



■plan of basement?; 

next morning.” The three 
plans are drawn to a scale 
40 feet to the inch, and in 
each the top is North. The 
storing of manure in barn-cellars is objected 
to by many farmers—but with the free use of 
dry muck, etc., as absorbents, and such perfect 
ventilation, we cannot take ground against it. 

Feeding Green Fodder. —Cattle and horses 
will eat an enormous amount of green fodder, 
if fed fresh to them in the stall. Serious evil 
sometimes comes from this practice, as the anb 
mals eat too much, and bloat, as when turned 
into rank clover. It saves labor to cut early, 
and let the corn, oats, clover, sorghum, or what¬ 
ever else used as green fodder, wilt thoroughly, 
and thus lose a good part of its water, be¬ 
fore feeding it out. Milch cows can hardly 
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eat too mucli regularly; and after feeding all 
day in the pasture, if a cow will eat a good 
- - - " - - . fodder, the result will 


Green fodder ought 


forkfull of green corn ^ 
surely be seen in the pail, 
to be fed in racks, in the yard, and the cows 
yarded at night. Two-thirds of all their manure 
is thus saved, and the dung heaps grow almost 
as fast in summer as in winter. 

Eotation of Crops in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

There is much more uniformity in the rota¬ 
tion of crops in Eastern Pennsylvania than we 
had anticipated. The lower part of the Valley 
of the Lehigh, and the Valleys of the North and 
West branches of the Susquehanna, which we re¬ 
cently visited, are mainly grain growing districts, 
and we suspect all the best farming of the State 
would come under the head of cereal agricul¬ 
ture. Only about a fourth part of the State "was 
put down as improved land in 1850, and with 
all the rapid improvement of agriculture, there 
is probably not more than a third of the State 
now under cultivation. There are still consid¬ 
erable tracts of unbroken forest, and vast re¬ 
gions of rough, mountainous land, which the 
lumbermen are rapidly stripping of all large 
trees, and leaving it to make a second or third 
growth. The best farmiirg is to be found in 
the valleys of the rivers and creeks, where the 
soil is almost uniformly fertile and well adapted 
to grain and grass. 

The rotation is a five or six years’ course, be¬ 
ginning with corn upon a clover or timothy sod. 
The liming of the land, which is almost uni¬ 
versal, takes place in connection with this crop. 
The lime is applied at the rate of from thirty to 
a hundred bushels to the acre, and is expected 
to last through the course. There is a differ¬ 
ence of practice both in regard to the time of 
applying the lime and of turning over the sod. 
Some apply the lime upon the grass immediate¬ 
ly after mowing, and turn under the sod the 
following spring. They say the lime strength¬ 
ens the growth of the grass, and sinks into the 
soil,-so that the spring plowing brings it to the 
surface where it ought to be. Others plow in 
the fall, and lime either in the fall or spring upon 
the plowed field. We found the best farmers 
most strongly in favor of the spring plowing, 
and they would only justify fall plowing where 
there was danger of not having help enough to 
finish the needed plowing seasonably in the 
spring. The lime and the sod are the main re¬ 
liance for the corn crop, which yields from forty 
to sixty bushels to the acre. 

The second course is either oats or a summer 
fallow. The best usage is in favor of the oats, 
for they say that it is in itself a paying 
crop, and. does not very much diminish the sub¬ 
sequent crop of wheat. The third course is 
winter wheat, for which preparation is made by 
spreading all the manure of the farm upon the 
oat stubble or the fallow, and plowing it in. 
The Mediterranean wheat is the variety most 
commonly used, and the yield in good years is 
I'rom twenty to thirty bushels to the acre. The 
Avhite varieties of Avhcat formerly used Avere 
more productive, but Avere more delicate, and 
, more liable to be destroyed by insects. At the 
lime of soAving the Avhcat, timothy is soavu, and 
. clover the folloAAdng spring, about the last of the 
frosts, Avhen the ground is cracked Avith settling. 

This gives clover as the fourth course, of which 
there are frequently tAvo crops taken in the same 
season, one for hay and the second for seed, of 
which the yield is from one and a half to two 
and a half bushels. The fifth year the timothy 


has the ground, and this crop is continued for 
one or more years according to circumstances. 

If the grass is very good, or if manure is plenty 
for top dressing, it stays in grass until it is want¬ 
ed to begin another rotation. Much larger areas 
of land are kept under the plow than is com¬ 
mon in the dairy regions. Grain fields of from 
tAventy to fifty acres are of frequent occurrence. 
Upon one 800-acre farm that we visited in the 
famous Buffalo Valley, we found 80 acres in 
wheat, 50 in corn, and 30 in oats; or more than 
one half the whole area of the farm. We think 
the farms in these valleys would average one 
fourth of their whole area in these three crops. 
Rye, which is so common in the dairy regions, 
is very little raised in the valley of the Susque¬ 
hanna. In Eastern Pennsylvania it is much 
more common. This rotation is very well adapt¬ 
ed to the wants of the grain growing districts, 
and perhaps can not at once be changed for the 
better. Lime is everywhere abundant, and 
with the manure made upon the farm, furnishes 
the ready means of keeping up the fertility of 
the soil. Potatoes are not much raised, except 
to supply the Avants of the family and the nearest 
village market. The grain growing farmers of 
Pennsylvania, and of other districts also in the 
United States, have no faith in the cultivation 
of roots. They certainly could be raised profit¬ 
ably for stock feeding in Avinter, but Avould re¬ 
quire additional laborers. Grain and hay are 
the principal products sold from these farms. 
There is some fattening of cattie in the wiiiter, 
and some raising of pork and making of but¬ 
ter, but they are mainly for the home markets. 

- » , I -- 

Walks and Talks on the Farm— No. 44. 

The editor of the AgriciClturist wrote me that 
he had received a number of letters referring to 
my Walks and Talks, “some praisewise and 
some otherwise.” I asked him to forward them, 
and he did so. He must have retained the 
“ praiseAvise,” for all of them are “ otherAvise.” 
Several of them criticise my treatment of the 
cow we lost by milk fever. I had another coav 
taken sick in the same Avay, and gave her the 
same treatment, except the ergot, and she recov¬ 
ered. This does not prove, however, that the 
ergot was the cause of the death of the other, 
as one of my neighbors lost the best cow he had 
from milk fever that had not had ergot, and the 
Deacon says a farmer in an adjoining town 
lost six coAvs from milk fever this spring. He 
thinks the disease is unusually prevalent. 

One Avriter advises me to get a breed of hogs 
that Avill not kill lambs. I have both the Suf¬ 
folk and Essex, neither of which have any sav¬ 
age tendencies. The soavs that killed the lambs 
Avere some coarse, ill-bred creatures that I bought 
for the purpose of crossing AA'itli the thorough 
breds. It is said that such sows are better moth¬ 
ers than finer animals. They certainly breed bet¬ 
ter, and the little pigs take after the sire in fine¬ 
ness of bone, early maturity, and fattening qual¬ 
ities. But they need high feeding. You can 
push them forAvard so as to be ready for the 
butcher in five or six months, but if half starved, 
when young, thej^ rarely get over it, even if well 
fed aftei’Avards. It Avas Amry annoying, hoAV 
CAmr, to lose the lambs. I sold the rest of 
them to the butcher for $4.00 a head, and the 
keep of a lamb is never felt 

Another of the letters is very savage. The 
writer assails me on all sides, but makes no spe¬ 
cific charges. I take him to be a city man who 
knows nothing of agricuiture, and is annoyed 
because I do not represent farming in accord¬ 


ance Avith his imaginary notions. All I can say 
is that I tell the truth according to my expe¬ 
rience. I do not find farm-life entirely free from 
care and anxiety. Perhaps I exaggerate the dis¬ 
appointments and annoyances. But if so, it is 
not a common fault of agricultural editors. We 
hear more of tlie successes than of the failures, 
and yet the latter, properly considered, teach 
more than the former. A man Avho really loves 
farming Avill not be discouraged by hearing of 
the mistakes of others. He Avill try to avoid 
them. I liave had my trials, but think I shall 
succeed in renovating my farm. Every year 
affords me more encouragement. If I mistake 
not, we have five acres that will turn out more, 
and far better, barley than I got from tAventy 
acres the first year. And I have fourteen acres 
of clover that Avill afford more good feed than 
could have been cut from half the farm. I have 
a very fair crop of Avheat on land where the oats 
the first year only yielded 8 bushels per acre, 
and those hardly fit to feed the geese. I have 
some very promising corn on the “Deacon’s 
duck pond,” and fair grass on part of the old 
stump lot, Avhere nothing ever greAV before but 
rushes and weeds. But if I should talk in this 
style, it might be thought that I had quit farm¬ 
ing, and gone back to the old editorial chair. 

The more I use petroleum paint, the better I 
-like it. A feAV days ago Ave painted an old Avagon 
that looked as though it Avould tumble to pieces 
like the old chaise. The hubs Avere full of cracks, 
the bolsters loose, and the box decidedly shaky. 
We took off the nuts, oiled them, put on Avide 
washers Avhere the Avood was rotten, and made 
all light and snug, then put on all the oil 
the wood Avould absorb, going over the hubs 
and tires several times as fast as the oil soaked 
in. We got in at least two gallons of oil. The 
cracks closed up, the tires Avere tight, the box 
snug, and the wagon looked almost as strong as 
a neAV one. We all know that soaking wheels 
in Avater will tighten the tires, but it is merely 
temporary. As soon as the Avater dries out, the 
wheels are as loose as ever. The oil is absorbed 
more rapidly than Avater, and Avill have, I think, 
the same effect, and be permanent. But if not, 
go OA'^er the wagon again as often as needed. 
It is little trouble. It seems curious to me that 
such a use of petroleum could be patented. In 
Captain Cox’s Asiatic BesearcTies he says: “ The 
town of Rainanghong is the centre of a district 
in Avhich there are some hundred petroleum 
wells in full activity. * * * The annual 

quantity of petroleum produced by the district 
exceeds 400,000 hogsheads. It is used by the 
lower classes in lamps, instead Pf oil, and when 
mixed with earth or ashes ansAvers the purpose 
of fuel. A composition of petroleum and resin 
is an excellent material for covering Avood- 
work, etc.” It Avas also used for ship bottoms 
to preserve them from insects, etc. 

I planted potatoes this year on clover sod. 
The clover last year Avas cut for hay, and after¬ 
wards for seed, This is running the land pretty 
hard, but as nothing is exported from the farm 
except the seed, and as a bushel of oil-cake meal 
Avhich costs about $1.50, contains more fertiliz¬ 
ing ingredients than a bushel of clover seed, and 
as you can get fiA^e or six bushels of oil-meal for 
one bushel of clover seed, the farm is benefited 
by exchanging the clover seed for oil-cake. But 
unless some such plan as this is adopted, groAA'- 
ing clover seed impoverishes your laud. Last 
fall, in cutting the clover seed, a strip about the 
width of the machine was skipped, and you can 
now see the effect on the potatoes. They are 
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fur better thuii on the rest of tlie held. 1 should 
not be surprised if the yield was one-third or 
one-half greater, and this will a good deal more 
than pay for the clover seed. With such effects 
it is not surprising that so many good farmers 
object to raising clover seed. But I think it is 
nevertheless true that if the money obtained for 
the seed is e.\{)eudeil in oil-cake, and the manure 
returned to the land, there is a decided gain. 
^ ou do not see the effect, hoAvever, quite so 
s.-on !is if the clover was pastured with sheep, 
or plowed under. 

You may recollect, I asked your opinion as to 
whether a clover field that was cut for seed 
would give a good croi) of clover the next sea¬ 
son. I had such a field, and, not being willing 
to risk the whole, I plowed up half of it and 
planted potatoes, ami the other half I left for 
hay. The clover is not quite as good as the first 
crop was last year, but much better than I ex- 
l>ected. I sowed no timothy, but there is quite 
a sprinkling of it among the clover, and I shall 
have a fair crop of hay. I presume, neverthe¬ 
less, that a heavy crop of seed weakens the 
clover plant very materially, and, as a rule, it 
should not be allowed to go to seed except in 
cases where it is to be plowed up the next season. 

This moruing I was up unusually early, and 
sjiw a Dominique rooster in a cherry tree picking 
off the fruit almost as neatly as a robin. During 
the day, when we are around, they do not med¬ 
dle with them. The little chickens eat the 
strawberries, but the hens seem to know better, 
although they occasionally take a slice out of a 
Trolltjpe’s Victoria or an Agricidturist. They 
leave us all the Wilson’s. If chickens arc well 
fed, they do comparatively little injury in the 
garden. The ducks have done us the most 
damage this year, as they manifest a great par¬ 
tiality for green peas. They gobbled up a whole 
row of Daniel OTlourke’s, and if we had not 
shut t'.icm up, they would have left us scarcely 
a i>ea in the garden. I suppose the only way is 
to have a large yard and hen-house where you 
can shut up the poultry when they prove troub¬ 
lesome. The next best thing is to feed them 
all they will eat, and keep them out of the gar¬ 
den as much ns ix>ssible. A garden with a high 
fence round it is not at all ornamental. 

A gentleman in Huntington, Conn., writes 
me that he has sown twelve acres of com, in¬ 
tending to plow it in for manure, but would like 
to know my opinion as to “whether it would 
not be better to cure it and feed it out.” I judge 
from the fact that corn is the crop selected, the 
land is not a heavy clay, and that the object in 
plowing it under is simply to furnish manure, 
and not to loosen the soil. This being the case, 
the only point to be determined is, whether the 
feed will not pay for the expense of curing and 
storing the crop, and drawing b;vck the manure. 
If Ujc manure does not drain away, but is all 
saved, it will be worth within five per cent, as 
much as if the crop was plowed under. This is 
true, I think, even if the crop is fed out to milch 
cows. The milk will not carry off more than 
five per cent, of the nitrogen and phasphates. 
If fed to dry cows, the loss will be still less. And 
if, us is too often the case, the cows are no heavier 
in the spring than in the fall—if, in other words, 
the animals have neither grown or got fatter, I 
do not see where there can be any loss except in 
the carbonaceous matter u.sed to keep up tlic 
anim.al heat. "Wdierc can there be any loss of 
nitrogen or pbosphatc? or of potash, soda, lime. 


magnesia, etc.? There is soda in the blood, but 
there is no more blood in the animal than 
there was at the commencement of winter. 
There are phosphates and lime in the bones, but 
there has been no increase of bones. There is 
nitrogen in the fleslj, but for each pound of new 
flesh added, a pound of old flesh has been trans¬ 
formed, and the nitrogen from this is exactly 
equal to the nitrogen taken from the food. There 
is, therefore, no loss. The manure will contain 
as much plant food, except carbonaceous matter, 
as the food consumed by the animal. The ques¬ 
tion then is simply, what is the value of au acre of 
cured corn fodder, say three tons ? A good-sized 
cow would probably eat from 30 to So pounds 
a day, and the three tons would last her about 
six months. Now what is it worth to winter a 
cow ? A cow weighing from 900 to 1000 pounds 
will eat about 200 pounds of hay a week. With 
hay at $10 per ton, this would make the cost of 
keeping a cow' six months $20. If we estimate 
the manure worth half the price of the hay, we 
have $13 as the actual value of the food given 
to a cow during six months. Whalflirmerin the 
New England or IMiddle States will winter a cow 
for less? Now in plowing under clover or corn 
fodder as a green manure Ave lose this sum, less 
the cost of cutting and curing the crop and the 
expense of drawing back. the manure. Many 
farmers make a great deal more than this from 
their feed. One Avould think few could make 
less. In this section the past spring, hay was sold 
for a short time at $30 to $35 per ton, and it 
Avould seem in such circumstances to be worse 
than folly to plow under good hay or fodder, 
when, by feeding it to animals, Ave get the same 
benefit from the manure, and have the food in 
addition. 

If the present drouth continues, many of us 
would like these twelve acres of green corn for 
our milch cows. But if the corn can not be 
used for this purpose, and if it can not be cut 
and cured, or used to good advantage Avhen it 
is cured, Avhy then, idoAv it under. It is a very 
loAV order of farming, but is a good deal better 
than skinning the laud by selling all the hay 
and straw. 


I am not sure that a good summer falloAv 
would not enrich land just as much as ploAving 
under a crop of corn. If not, Avhy not ? On 
very sandy soil, where some of the elements of 
plant food may be Avashed out of the soil, a crop 
that Avould organize and retain it may be better 
than a summer fallow. And on a very heavy 
soil, Avliere you Avant the mechanical action of 
the green manure for loosening the soil, ploAving 
under the crop may produce better results. 
But otherAvise I do not exactly see Avhat Ave 
gain from ploAving under a crop of corn. It 
must be confessed, however, that avc do not 
knoAV enough to speak very positively on the 
point. It may be that the large q«ia«tity of 
carbonaceous matter jfioAA’ed under in the green 
crop, may, in fermenting, form organic a •ids that 
act on the latent plant food in the soil, and ren¬ 
der it available. Or, at all events, the carbonic 
acid ultimately formed, doubtless has such an 
effect. I haA'c ahvays supposed, hoAvever, that 
we get enough of such matter from the roots 
and stubble, in proportion to other ingredients, 
Avithout ploAving under a Avhole crop. So far 
as Avheat is concerned, I have neA^er knoAvn an 
application of carbonaceous matter, directly 
01- indirectly, attended Avith any increase of the 
grain. It Avill give more straAV. And those 
farmers who tell us that the reason they can 
not groAV as goo() Avheat as formerly, is not oav- 


ing to the land being poorer, because they get 
straw enough for forty bushels per acre, while 
the crop only turns out 20 bushels, should con¬ 
sider Avhether they are not furnishing too much 
carbonaceous matter to the soil, and too little 
nitrogen and phosphates. 

“What about the price of wheat ?” asks an 
old friend. It is not safe to predict. I hope 
we shall have a good crop. The country needs 
it. Manufacturers need it, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is looking anxiously at the grain fields 
of the West, and farmers themselves need it as 
much as any other class to pay high Avages and 
still higher taxes. I am inclined to think we 
shall liaA'C a fair crop, and I hope for fair prices. 
The markets of the AA’orld are bare of Avheat. 
There is no accumulation any Avhere. High 
prices have brought it all out. In such circum¬ 
stances, it would seem that the new crop should 
command at least as much as the cost of pro¬ 
duction. Such AAull be the case if farmers will 
not sell for less. Manufacturers sometimes sell, 
they say, for less than cost. But they frequently 
make large profits. Farmers never do. Then 
again, a manufacturer fears to hold, because 
there may be a change of fashion, but the fash¬ 
ion for Avheat does not change. It is always 
Avanted. I am aware that consumers have mueh 
to say about the extortion of farmers. The 
charge is unfounded. It is vain to expect that 
Avheat can be grown as cheaply as it was 25 or 
30 years ago. In this section, I do not see, with 
the present cost of implements, Avages, and tax¬ 
es, hoAv wheat can be grown for less than $1.50 
per bushel, even if you get the land for nothing. 
Y'ou may on rich land raise it for less, but you 
take enough out of the land to make up the dif¬ 
ference. Your land Avill become poorer. If 
means are taken to keep up the fertility of the 
soil, we can not groAV a bushel of Avheat for less 
than $1.50 a bushel. And if we expect an in¬ 
terest for the mone}’’ invested in the farm, we 
ought to get $2.00 a bushel. At $2.50, a good • 
farmer Avill get ample remuneration. But when 
the crop does not average over 15 bushels per 
acre, the profits, even at this figure, are not daz¬ 
zling. I have made up my mind to sell when 
I can get $2.25 for red Avheat. If consumers 
can not pay this, let them curtail their expenses 
in some other direction. Farmers need the 
money more than French milliners. 

Wheat, in England, is now Avorth from 60.^’. 
to 75s. a quarter of eight bushels. Now, as an 
English shilling is 24 cents of our money, if Ave 
multiply the price per quarter by 3, Ave get the 
price in dollars and cents. Sixty shillings a 
quarter, therefore, is $1.80 a bushel. SeA^enty- 
five shillings a quarter is $2.25 per bushel. This 
is in gold. With gold at 140, $1.80 in gold is 
AA'orth $2.52, and $2.25 in gold is Avorth $3.15. 
Wheat, in England, therfore, is Avorth in our 
money, from $2.52 to $3.15 per bushel. 

The Agriculturist should tell us next month, 
what it costs to send Avheat to Liverpool, and 
London, and Ave can then form some idea as to 
Avhat prices we should expect for our Avheat. 
As I understand it, Avheat has been for several 
months higher here than in England, and con¬ 
sequently none AA'as exported. But since tlie 
recent decline of $1.00 a bushel in New York, 
Avheat can be exported Avith a profit, and as long 
as this is the case, it Avill be no loAver. If avc 
raise more Avheat this year than is wanted by 
our own rapidly increasing population, the price 
Avill depend ou the foreign demand. W^e cer¬ 
tainly shall not have enough to spare to glut the 
markets, and farmers should insist on receiv¬ 
ing fair prices — and sell when such are offered. 


































— Owned by Burdett Loomis, Windsor Locks, Ct. 


IMPORTED COTSWOLD RAM, 

Cotswold Sheep—Mutton and Wool, 


When the whole community of sheep raisers 
is running wild, almost, after fine-wool sheep, it 
may seem strange to some that we should con¬ 
tinually advocate mutton breeds. Perhaps it 
would not be so if these were the favorites of 
the speculative class of breeders. We can, and 
do, raise as good mutton in this country as they 
do in England, but our people are not such 
mutton eateis, and, though mutton raising pays 
quite as well, in fact better usually, than beef 
taising, yet our market is not a discriminating 
one, and the most profitable sheep to buy and 
fatten are fine-wools, if bought with judicious 
care. There is always sale for South-down and 
Coltswold mutton, and the difference in price is 
not what it ought to be, though remunerative. 

Of late there has been a remarkable change in 
the value of the combing wools. They have in- 
ci eased in price, while fine wools rule scarcely 
any higher than in specie times, and, were the 
quotations reduced to the gold standard, they 


[COPYEIQHT SECiUEED.] 

“HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS.” 

would be lower now than for many years. 
The reasons for the high price of long wools 
are several. A class of manufactures has come 
in vogue which requires these combing wools, 
and the supply from Canada is, in a good meas¬ 
ure, cut off by the operation of the new Tariff, 
while in England, the home demand keeps 
prices up, and the wool chiefly at home. The 
small amount of combing wools raised in this 
country is not, it seems, sufficient for the de¬ 
mand. There seems to be an overstock of goods 
made from the finest wools, and manufacturers 
are buying but very limited quantities, hence 
the general depression of the fine wool market. 

A few years ago long wool sold according to 
quality—length, fineness, strength and gloss—at 
25c. to 35c. per pound. Now it sells at 50c. to 
75c. The clip of a flock of equal purity and 
excellence with those shown in our engraving, 
recently sold, unwashed, at 50c. to 55c., which is 
equal to 75c. to 82c., according to the usual calcu¬ 
lation-deducting one-third as loss in washing. 
It is not to be expected that these rela¬ 


tive prices wdll continue, but it is certain that 
these beautiful combing fleeces have gained, and 
will hold, a value far above carpet wools. 

For the real wool raiser, no doubt the best 
policy will ever be to raise the finest and best 
wool, free from excess of grease; but for small 
farmers wdio have rich farms on w^hich a few 
sheep, 50 to 100, will do well, none present so 
great attractions now as do the Cotswolds. 
They grow to an immense size, Christmas mut¬ 
ton carcasses weighing over 200 pounds being al¬ 
most every year brought to New York, and sell at 
the highest prices. They make large early lambs. 
The grades, half-bred, are very strongly marked, 
and the three-quarters pure are often hard to tell 
from the full-blood Cotswolds, except by the ac¬ 
curate and distinctive marks of purity of blood. 

The fine ram in the engraving was drawn by 
our artist at the New England and Vermont 
Fair last fall, at which he was a first prize win¬ 
ner, and was imported from one of the best, if not 
the very best flock in Great Britain—that of Rob¬ 
ert Game, at Aldswmrth,near North Leach, Eng. 
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The season 1ms, on the whole, been a success¬ 
ful one for the strawberry grower, though in 
some places, as in southern New Jersey, the 
heavy mins, which came just as the fruit was’ripe, 
causeil considerable loss. A very fine exhibi¬ 
tion was held by the American Institute, in New 
York^ on June 2.)th and 2Gth, and another by 
Mr. Knox, at Pittsburgh, on the 26th and 27th of 
the same month. We attended both of these 
exhibitions, and give such notes on varieties 
as we gleaned from these and other sources. 

Mktc.\i.k’8 K.vuly.—T his variety originated 
in Michigan. In a bas¬ 
ket note last month, we 
quoted Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Doty for its carli- 
ness. AVe have since 
seen Air. Parry, of Cin- 
naminson, and others, 
wlio do not give a very 
favorable account of its 
earliness, protluctiveness, 
or good quality. Figure 
'f' 1 gives the shape of the 

berry, which is of a light scarlet color. 

Rippowam. —A variety that has been before 
the public a few years, but has not lieen exten¬ 
sively cultivated. It originated with Air. J. W. 
F.mlkner, Stamford, Conn. The engraving, 
f^'g- 2, gives one of the exhibition berries. AVe 
have not seen it in bearing, but at several shows 
very large fruit has lieen exhibited. It has a 
remarkable tendency to assume the flattened, 
coxcomb shape, which tells strongly against its 
good qualities, which are a firm flesh and a very 


Fig. 2.—uii’PowAM. 

agreeable flavor. Growlers of this variety differ 
in their accounts of its productiveness. 

Stivoku’s SKEDT.ixa. —This berry originated 
with Air. AV. II. S'lntrer, of Gray’s Feny’, Pa. 

AA’'e give a figure of 
it, (fig. 3,) but from 
the fact that we 
have never seen the 
fruit in good condi¬ 
tion, do not care to 


say much about it. 
There arc very few 
berries upon which 
it is fair to pass 
J udgment after they 
3. 8TKiNOEa’.s. have been picked 
forty-eight hours. AVe can only say that some 
of our Philadelphia friends, in whose opin¬ 
ion we place confidence, think well of it. 

Sktu liovnKX. —Air. Stub Royden, W’cll known 
as the ('Hginator of the Agriculturist, exhibited 
at the late show of the American Institute his 
seedling No. 30, which, we understand, is to 
bear his name. Mr. B. stated that the exhibi- 


Fig. 4.— SETH boydex. 


Fig. 5. 


tion was at least ten days too late to allow him 
to show his berry in perfection. As exhibited, 
the berry was of great uromise, reminding one 

Newark^ N.’j. 
Romevn s Seedling. — Tins is a chance 
seedling raised from ^ 

grown together. The 
plants shown at the 
late exhibition were 
apparently very pro- WO 
ductive, though but a 
small portion of the 
fruit was ripe. It has 

Gand, and its shape 
is shown in figure 5. 

Cii.xs. Downing. —Air. J. S. Downer, of Elk- 
ton, Kentucky, with whom originated the well 

of the largest. 

Both Air. Car¬ 
penter and Air. Downing have grown it, and 
Bjicak in high terms of its productiveness and 
other good qualities. It is certainly a berry of 
remarkably higli character, as to flavor, and we 
expect a great deal from its present promise. 

# Ida.—AY e figure this va¬ 
riety, (fig. 7,) because so 
much has been said of it. 

It is reported as produc¬ 
tive, but as a fruit we do 
not consider it as good as 
theAVilson. The specimens 
we have seen are quite in- 
Fig. 7.— IDA. different It is pistillate. 

.Tucitnda. —Very fine specimens of this vari¬ 
ety were sluiwn at the exhibition of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute, and from all that we can learn, 
it is growing rapidly in favor. Mr. Knox’s farm, 
at Pittsburgh, is tJie headquarters of this variety, 
where it is also known as “ 700.” The show of 
this fruit upon his grounds was this year some¬ 
thing wonderful to see. To say that the crop 
was large, Avould not express it—it was immense. 
AVo never before saw berries run so uniformly 


Fig. G.—CHAS. DOWNING, 


large. 


^.91 

The fruit is of fine color, and that it car- 


Fig. 8.—.TUCUNDA. 

ries well is showm by the fact that it is sold in 
the New Aiork markets, after a long journey 
from Pittsburgh. The day we were at Mr. 
Kno.x’s farm, he shipped a hundred bushels of 
this variety to New York, a similar quantity to 
Philadelphia, besides supplying the home mar¬ 
ket. AVe figure a good sized beriy of regular 
shape, (fig. 8,) but it would liave been easy to se¬ 
lect a larger, if no regard Avere had to form. 

AnRAiTAM Lincoln. —A variety with this 
name was shown at the Exhibition of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute, As far as the fruit is concerned, 
it is not easy to see how it differs from Jucunda, 
Lucida Perfecta. —This is a foreign sort 
that is attracting some attention. Tlie fruit is 
medium size, (tig. 9), round, 
of a bright salmon color. 

For sweetne.«s and richness 
of flavor it is scarcely sur- 
passsed by any variety. The 
foliage has a very i-obust ap¬ 
pearance, and is of a deep 
green. From what avc have 
seen of it, it does not ap¬ 
pear to bear ivell enough for Fig. 9. 

market berry, but it is certainly a sort 
Avorthy the attention of amateur cultivators. 

Fillaiore. —This is a variety about whiih 
there is much ditference of opinion. On the 
strong soil of Air. Knox it proves itself a valua¬ 
ble sort, being there a good liearer, early, and of 
excellent qualit)^ The fruit is of good size, and 
its firmness allows ii to carry Avell to market. 
It has the disadvantage of being pistillate. 

Goli.vtii, {Kittley's).—A.n old variety which 
the American Pomological Society placed upon 


Fig. 10.—GOLIATH. 

their “ Rejected List ” some ten years ago, and 
the cultivation of Avhichis generally abandoned. 
Yet Mr. Knox finds it to his account to groAV 
it, and thinks more highly of it than of many 
newer sorts. Size and sliapo shown in fig. 10, 
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Agriculturist. —This has assumed a place 
among the standard varieties, and though like 
other sorts it is unsatisfactory in some places, 
there are but few first class berries of recent in¬ 
troduction, so really valuable. It holds its 
character and size in a remarkable degree. To 
show how difiicult it is to get satisfactory in¬ 
formation about varieties, we have before us two 
letters, dated only one day apart, from Wash^ 
ington, D. 0., one of which says: “I find it, 
on sandy soil, large, ragged, flat, and of poor 
flavor,” while the other writes: For size and 
quantity to the stool, the Great Agricultuiist 
stands far ahead.” 

Upon Mr. Knox’s grounds, where it has not 
heretofore done itself justice, it this year gives 
a most abundant crop of great excellence. 


Pruning tlie Blackberry. 

We know of no plantation that, if left to itself, 
will become a greater nuisance than one of 
blackberries. We often see the bushes having 
their own way, with the fruit, up out of reach, 
or the unsupported, long canes bent over and 
entangled in an almost impenetrable mass. By 
proper pruning, the plants may be kept un¬ 
der control, and rendered more productive. 

As soon as the new canes get to the hight of 
four or flve feet, their upward growth should 
be stopped by pinching off the tops. They 
will then throw otf lateral branches freely, 
which, in turn, are to have their growth checked 
by pinching, Avhen they reach the length of 18 
inches. Bushes thus treated will have their 
wood better ripened, and will be much more 
likely to pass the winter in safety than will 
those that are allowed .to continue their growth 
until it is checked by the approach of frost. 

-— I f— —- 

Propagation of Black Cap Easpberries. 

The Black Cap Raspberry, {Bubus occidenta- 
Us), so common in its wild state, has sported 
into a number of varieties, which are quite pop¬ 
ular with growers on account of their produc¬ 
tiveness and the absence of suckers. Most oth¬ 
er kinds of raspberry sucker to a degree that is 
annoying, and in the abundance of young plants 
thus formed,propagate themselves; but the Black 
Caps multiply by quite a different method. At 
the end' of summer, or early in autumn, when 
the growth is nearly comph3ted, the long branch¬ 
es bend over until their ends touch the ground, 
and the plant has the general form of figure 1. 
From the tips of the branches thus brought in 
contact with the ground,roots are thrown out,and 
finally a strong bud appears. We have only to 
sever the stem just above the surface, and we 
have a new plant. Often, after the point of the 
stem has taken root, the buds just above (or 


of plants, as in figure 2, which, of course, are to 

be separated when taken up the following 
spring. Though more or less young plants will 
be formed without any care on the part of the 
cultivator, yet as the motion caused by the 
winds will prevent many of the pendant branch¬ 
es from taking root, it is best, where plants are 
wanted, to slightly cover the tips with sufficient 
earth to hold them in place. This operation 
should not be performed until the wood acquires 
sufficient firmness, otherwise it will decay. 

There are several red raspberries, of which 



Figv2. —TIP OF A BRANCH ROOTED. 

the species is doubtful, such as the Purple Cane, 
that are propagated in the same way. The two 
engravings given here are taken from Fuller’s 
Small Fruit Culturist, a work recently published 
and indispensable to the grower of small fruits. 


Where is the Mixing of Varieties Shown? 



Ig- 1. manner of GROWTH OF THE BLACK CAP 

.■»thor below,) it will throw ont ehoote, which 
W.11 m tm-a take root, and thua form a cluster 


The question of the crossing of varieties has 
been considerably discussed of late, and it does 
not seem to be satisfactorily settled as to whether 
the influence of a mixture, caused by the fertili¬ 
zation of one variety by the 
pollen of another, is manifest 
in the fruit resulting from 
this operation, or if the 
crossing is only manifest in 
the progeny of the seeds of 
such fruit. There is some 
evidence that indicates that a 
cross is shown in the fruit, 
but Mr. Gregory, who has 
carefully observed squashes, 
plants that “ mix ” very read¬ 
ily, is quite positive on the 
other side of the question. 
In his recent excellent little 
treatise on squashes he saj^s: 
All of the crossing or mixing of squashes is 
caused by the pollen from the male flowers of 


one variety being carried by the bees to the fe¬ 

male flowers of another variety. Squashes are 
crossed or mixed in their seed, and not in the fruit. 
Many cultivators are in error on this point; they 
have the very common illustration of the cross¬ 
ing of different varieties of corn in their mind, 
Avhere the mixture of the varieties is at once 
apparent to the eye, and infer from this, that'the 
mixture between different varieties of squashes 
should make itself visible to the eye the same 
season it occurs. A moment’s reflection will cor¬ 
rect this; the crossing of the first season is always 
in the seed, and for this reason 
we see it in the corn the first 
season, as the seed is immediate¬ 
ly visible to the eye, while the 
various colors of the different 
varieties also aid us in the mat¬ 
ter. With squashes the crossing 
is likewise in the seed, and hence 
cannot be seen in them, until 
the seeds are planted, when the 
yield will show the impurity of 
their blood. But, though the 
ci'ossing cannot be seen in the 
squashes themselves the first sea¬ 
son, yet if one of the varieties 
planted near each other, has seed 
having the peculiar, thick, sal¬ 
mon-colored coating, so charac¬ 
teristic of some of the South 
American varieties, this indica¬ 
tion of admixture may be de¬ 
tected by the eye the first sea¬ 
son. The parallelism between 
the crossing of squashes and corn 
may be carried further, for it is 
oftentimes true with corn as with 
squashes, that there is a mixing 
of varieties, of which no indica¬ 
tion can be detected in the seed 
by the eye the first season, which 
a second season will develop— 
what was before an eight-rowed 
variety, into a ten or twelve- 
rowed sort, or dark kernels may 
bo replaced with ivliite ones, and 
by numerous similar freaks,bring 
to light an admixture of varieties. 

“It is of considerable practical importance, that 
the law of admixture should be clearly under¬ 
stood, that the risk, incidental to planting seed 
from squashes that look pure, should be general¬ 
ly known; for it will be seen from what I have 
written, that seed taken from squashes that ex¬ 
ternally are perfect types of their kinds, may 
yield a patch, where every one may show 
marks of impuritjL Again, no inatter how many 
varieties are planted together, no crossing from 
the result of that planting will be seen in the 
external shape, coloi', or appearance of the crop 
the same season. 

To have squash seed pure, the squashes from 
which they are taken, must have grown isolated, 
and this not only for one season, but for a suc¬ 
cession of seasons. Should several varieties of 
squashes be grown together, and it be desirable 
to keep one kind pure, it can be done by pre¬ 
venting any male flowers of the other varieties 
from maturing—no easy job, as those who have 
tried it know. The product of any particular 
blossom may be kept pure under such circum¬ 
stances by covering with fine muslin, removing 
it only to fertilize with pollen from a male flower 
of its own vine.” 

This subject is not only one of scientific in¬ 
terest, but has an important practical bearing, 
and we shall be glad to receive carefully col¬ 
lected evidence on either side of the question. 
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The Care of Seeds. 


Those who would propagato shrubs or trees, 
cither for the iuterest that attends the produc¬ 
tion of new varieties, or as a matter of profit, a 
raising of stocks, often fail from lack of proper 
care with their seeds. The seeds, or pits, of 
peaches, plums, and cherries, we all know, arc 
enclosed in a very hard and bony envelope, 
and these, though they have a large and vigor¬ 
ous embryo, often fail for want of i)roper care. 
Tlic seeds of tlie strawberry, raspberry, black- 
l>erry, and of many of our ornamental shrubs, 
are enclosed in a case, which, in proportion to 
tlic size of the embryo, is scarcely less formi¬ 
dable than that of the peach. Idost seeds with 
these very hard envelopes, if once thoroughly 
dried, are very difficult to germinate. Nature 
sows them at the time of ripening, but this is 
often very inconvenient, and the best way is, to 
imitate nature and not allow the seeds to dry. 
AVith all hard-shelled seeds, whether as large 
as that of the peach or as small as that of the 
raspberry, the best way is to clean the seeds 
from the pulp, and then put them with sand or 
sandy loam, iu sufficient cpiantity to preclude 
all danger of heating by fcrmenttltion, and keep 
the mixture of sand and seeds in a place so cool 
that there will Ixtno danger, of the seeds starting 
too early iu the season. This process is known 
in the books as “ stratification,” and is often per¬ 
formed by making a mound of alternate layers 
of seeds and sand, and covering the whole with 
earth, sloped to keep off the rain. In a small 
Avay, a flower-pot answers eveiy purpose, or, if 
a larger ipiantity of seeds arc at hand, a rough 
bo.x, in which the seeds and sand arc to be 
placed and kept in a cool cellar, or buried at 
the north side of a fence or building. Many 
failures result from the seeds l)cing kept too 
warm; they start with the first warm day of 
spring, and having no opportunity to grow, the 
germ withers, and the seeds of course fail. 

These remarks apply to the seeds of all of our 
small fruits, and to all of our hardy shrubs, the 
seeds of which have a bony shell. Indeed the 
seeds of many of our trees and shrubs, such as 
the thorns, need to lie stratified in this way 
through one year. Keeping them in a mass, and 
exiwseel to the changes of temperature through 
one whole year, is much better than to sow them, 
and be at the trouble of keeping the grounds 
clear of weeds. Freezing and thawing does 
not, as a general thing, hurt the seeds of our 
hardy trees and shrubs, but helps them. 


About Weeds. 


We have—we know not liow many letters 
asking how to kill this or that W’ced. If those 
who write us these rpieries W’ould only think on 
the subject, they w'ould sec that there can be no 
specific that will kill an undesirable plant—or 
.^veed—ami not injure the desirable plants of 
the crop. Therefore, all applications, be they 
salt, pl.'istcr, ashes, or what not, merely to kill 
weeds, arc simply absurd. Cultivation consists 
solely in giving the plant that we wish to glow 
an advantage over other plants. In an uncul¬ 
tivated field, where everything left to itself, 
it becomes a “struggle for c.xistencc,” and the 
st congest—whieh is usually the most worthless 
gets the best of it. In all our cultivation, the 
aim is to give the crop we w'ish to grow' sole 
l)ossession of the soil, and all our cultivators, 
horse-hoes, hand-hoes of all kinds,ctc.,areused to 
destroy every plant except a particular one that 
we wish should have full possession of the soil. 


Now. w'e know of no help for Aveeds, whether 
in garden or in field, except a mechanical one. 
If one finds a few' Canada Thistles in his lawn, 
cuts the stems and puts some salt on each, and 
thus destroys them, it is no exception to the 
general rule. Had he put an equal amount of 
salt all over his lawn, he would have killed 
everything upon it. We have but little sympa¬ 
thy with a gardener who lets the Aveeds get the 
better of him. Ilis soil should have been kept 
so constantly stirred that Aveeds could have no 
chance. Whoever is not able to keep dow'ii the 
Aveeds by the use of the rake, or the many Aveed- 
ing hoes, has more garden than he can properly 
care for. If Aveeds have got the mastery, use 
some of the various Aveeding hoes, rake them 
at once from the ground, and if there is a sign 
of a floAver or a seed upon them, do not let 
them go the manure heap—it is all nonsense 
to talk of destroying their vitality by fermenta¬ 
tion—but just spread them ay here they will 
diy, and then, Avith the accumulated brush and 
other' combustible garden rubbish, burn them. 
With a little care, ashes, so valuable as a fer¬ 
tilizer, may be made iu considerable quantity 
from properly dried refuse of the garden. 


Neglected Squares in Cities and Towns. 


A “ Subscriber ” in Ncav York sends us the 
following communication upon the smaller 
parks and squares. We give his article place, 
as the fault to Avhich he refers is found in most 
public grounds in large and small toAvns all 
OA'er the country. It is very rarely that these 
places fall under the management of persons of 
either knoAvledge or taste. Those having them 
in charge order trees for them, and the nursery¬ 
man, naturally enough, sends those that he can 
propagate most readily. The consequence is, 
our public squares are planted Avith but a few 
kinds of trees, and these are almost Avithout 
exception rapidly groAving foreigners. 

“Why should they not, the numerous parks 
and squares of Ncav York,be improved and made 
Avorthy of the commercial metropolis? The 
Central Park is a w'ell managed institution, and 
an honor to our city. Why should not a little 
of the Avisdom Avhich has produced so satisfac¬ 
tory results in that locality, be brought to bear 
upon Union, ^Madison, Tompkins, and Wash¬ 
ington squares, Avhich are in the heart of the 
city, and are Avithin ea.sy approach of multitudes 
who rarely find time to visit Central Park ? We 
do not hesitate to say that the management of 
these Squares is a disgrace to the city. Tens of 
thousands of dollars are lavished upon granite 
and iron fences, as if the inclosure Avas of any 
value when there was nothing to inclose. Trees 
have been planted there that are a nuisance 
upon any soil devoted to human use. They are 
unsightly to the eye, and their roots are con¬ 
tinually sending up suckers that mar the beauty 
of the laAvn, Avhen it is established. We Avould 
have these coarse, ugly trees, like the Abelc and 
the Poplar, removed at once, and the others 
judiciously thinned, so that every tree left may 
have ample room to develop its natural beauty. 
As a rule, they are noAV interfering Avith each 
other, and quarreling for a share of the air 
and sunlight, as well as for the soil. 

We Avould havcAvell kept laAvns moAved every 
tAvo Aveeks. A clean, smooth sod is refreshing 
to the eye. At the dale of this w'ritiug, June 
7th, much of the grass in these squares is still 
untouched. There ought to have been, at least, 
tw'o cuttings. Should a city square, kept osten¬ 
sibly for the esthetic culture of a million of peo¬ 


ple, be conducted upon the same principle that a 
stingy merchant manages the laAvn of his coun¬ 
try residence—Avith an ej'c to hay rather than 
beauty ? It Avould probably cost no more to 
have these parks kept as they should be. Men 
enough are employed, and if their labor Avas 
Avisely directed, it would give us Avhat Ave pay 
foi'—clean, attractive squares. But whatever the 
cost, give us clean, smooth lawns. Instead of 
cheap and easily raised foreign trees, Ave Avould 
have specimens of the beautiful natives of our 
OAvn forest, and all properly labelled, so that 
children might learn to know the difference 
betAveen an oak and a butternut. Then, we 
Avould have these places planted with more 
evergreens and floAvering shrubs. We Avant 
something to refresh the eye in the Avinter as 
well as in summer. Our suburban nurseries 
are able to turn out over a hundred varieties of 
pines, spruces, piceas, arbor vitaes, cedars, yeAvs 
and cypresses, perfectly hardy, and many of 
them beautiful. Why should not our citizens be 
permitted to make the acquaintance of the finest 
of them in the squares that they are obliged to 
frequent every day ? Why should Ave not have 
rhododendrons and laurels in masses, and other 
beautiful fioAvers in their season, Avhere aa'o can 
see them with our families, Avithout paying five 
dollars for a carriage, and spending two or three 
hours to accomplish it ? Those avIio live in the 
city are heavily taxed, let them have some¬ 
thing refreshing and beautiful for their money,” 


The Achilleas. 


Every one knoAvs the common YarroAv, Achil¬ 
lea Millefolium. Yet this vulgar plant—rated as 
a pest by cultivators, Avhen it shows its white 
floAvers, is, when its floAvers assume a rose col¬ 
or, pijzed as a border plant, and sold at a good 
price by the florists. Even the common Aveed 
has a delicacy of foliage and floAver that would 
make it prized did it not make itself too abund¬ 
ant, but the rose-colored one is really beautiful. 
We have, in years past, got much satisfaction out 
of the double variety of Achillea Ptarmica, 
even though it does bear the common name of 
“ Sneeze-wort.” It is perfectly hardy, and gives 
a long succession of pure Avhite floAvers. It is 
so valued among the French that they give it 
the name of “ Silver-bud,” {bouton d'argent). 
Nothing is more valuable for summer bouquets 
than the double Achillea Ptarmica. Those Avho 
like yelloAV floAvers Avill be pleased Avith Achil¬ 
lea toinentosa, another hardy species, Avith foli¬ 
age and flowers much like those of the com¬ 
mon YarroAV, except that the leaves are doAvny, 
and the flowers are of a bright yellow. We 
Avish that hardy, herbaceous plants were mofe 
generally cultivated than they noAV are. 


Among the Wild Flowers. 

It is a good thing to leave the garden occa¬ 
sionally Avith its Verbenas, Heliotropes, and all 
the like, and go out and sec a bit of nature’s 
gardening. In this month of July there are 
many fine things in bloom iu the meadows and 
Avoodsides, and a ramble among them is refresh¬ 
ing to one Avho has to Aveed and train the exot¬ 
ics. If there is any thing in our gardens hand¬ 
somer than our Ioav meadows can shoAV hoav, 
Avc Av'ould like to see it. The beautiful Calo- 
poQon noAV spreads its numerous pinkish, pui- 
ple and fragrant flowers in all the Ioav places, 
Avhile its near relative, Arethusa hilbosa, too 
delicate to be very common, is more chary of 
its bloom, and gives us only a single beautifully 
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jJEER-GBAss —{Itliexia Yivgi7iica.) 


fringed flower to the stalk. We have be 
much pleased with the abundance of these tl: 
have fallen under our observation this seaso 
and hope in due time to give engravings of tlie 
Among the plants of our low lands, no 
makes more show than the Deer-grass ” 
which, by the way, is no grass at all, but ^ 
have to accept common names as we find thei 
This plant is so striking in its appearance, ai 
has been sent us so often for a name, that \ 
have figured it. Its botanical name is Bhex 
Virginica. The derivation of the generic nam 
BTiexia, is not well made out; the specific nan 
Virginica, was applied to it before the ge 
graphy of this country was well understoo- 
The plant is not peculiar to Virginia, but 
found from Massachusetts far southward Tl 
plant belongs to the family Melastomacem, or 
Which gives us many valued green-house plan 
irotn the tropics; but is only represented wit 
US by the genus Bhexia. The leaves of tl 
plants in this family are all opposite, ver 
strongly ribbed, and the anthers burst i 
an unusual manner-by openings or pores i 
e apex, instead of by the ordinary way of 
ongitudinal slit. We have three species ( 
Bhexia m the Northern States, but the one w 
ave figured is the showiest. This plant wa 
g ago cultivated in England, and we see n 

ouT^^ ^ introduced int 

■p ^ gaidens. The peculiar form of th 
four petaled, bright purple fiower with the cor 
SPICUOUS yellow an,here, gi™ i. so pe« Ua. a 
appearance, that it ,l,e p,„„t were potted n 
one except a practical b„,a„i,t woold reco" 
we ,t as an inhabitant of on,- Easter^ sUmp° 


Later will come the most gorgeous of all our 
wild flowers. Lobelia cardinalis, the Cardinal 
Flower, before the intense brilliancy of whose 
color the exotics pale. But we can not notice 
now all that one will meet with in a ramble. 
We would merely give the advice to those who 
would transfer these wild beauties to their 
grounds, to mark the plants while in flower, 
and if there are many ramblers in the neighbor¬ 
hood, to follow the practice of one of our friends, 
and render the plants less conspicuous, by re¬ 
moving the flowers. Mark with good stakes, 
that can be readily recognized — a common 
stick with a bit of white rag tied to the top, so 
as to flutter in the wind, we have found to be 
as good as anything—and after the foliage is 
dead, transfer the plants to a situation in° the 
garden as near like their natural one as may be. 


The Flower de Luce. 


The name Flower de Luce has been appliei 
some species of Iris, because it was assumec 
Louis VII., of France, as his badge or de'v 
It was in old French fleur de Louis, and the 
^^rBfieur ds lys is a change from the origi 
So much for the derivation of a common m 
about which people who try to be correct di) 
Flower de Luce is as much English, aim 
owers, as avoirdupois is in respect to weio-i 
very one knows our common wild Blue FI 
hat IS a Flower de Luce, or, botanically spe 
Ins versu^lor. The genus Iris is a large c 
< I d comprises both tender and hardy spec 
Our present object is tp call attention to 


DWAKF iKis— {Irispumila.) 

hardy ones, as there are few hardy herbaceous 
perennials that will give more satisfixction than 
a collection of the best sorts of Iris / they pre¬ 
sent a great variety of color, from white, through 
blue and deep purple to yellows and browns. 

One of the very earliest is the European Dwarf 
Iris, Iris pumila. Its leaves grow but a few 
inches high, and its very early flowers are borne 
on very short stems. We have figured this spe¬ 
cies of its natural size. Ordinarily its flowers 
are of a violet color, but it varies from white to 
pure blue. On account of the low growth of 
the plant and its hardiness, it is very useful for 
edgings. It is not at all particular as to soils, 
and does very well in a dry situation. We have 
three native species of Dwarf Iris, which, if 
brought into cultivation, would doubtless be as 
valuable as the old IHs pumila. These are the 
Iris vern'a, found on the hill-sides of Virginia 
and Kentucky; Iris cristata, which grows in 
similar localities, and Iris lacustris, another 
dwarf species, found along the shores of the great 
lakes of the West. These native species bloom 
in April and May, and are well worthy the at¬ 
tention of cultivators. Among the taller grow¬ 
ing kinds are: Iris Oermanica, the common 
Flower de Luce of the old gardens, and Iris 
samhucina, the elder-scented kind. I. variegata 
and 1. Belgica, (of the books,) give no end of 
pleasing varieties, and some of them give a quite 
late bloom. All that we have mentioned have 
large and fleshy root-stocks, which are readily 
divided, and give an abundance of plants. The 
“ orris root ” of the drug stores, much valued for 
its violet perfume, is the dried root of Iris Flor- 
entina, a species often found in our collections. 
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Dashes at House-Keeping with a Free 
Pencil. 

PBIZB B88AT BT MI8S EVA M. COLLINS, BOCHESTEB. 

We have been canning fruit all day—plums, 
peaches, and pineapples. The latter were not set 
down In the programme for to-day. Aunt Mary 
brought us a half bushel after we had got well 
started with the peaches and plums. She said they 
were very ripe, and besides she wanted to attend to 
their canning herself, so if Riilph could be detailed 
for her special service in the back kitchen, she 
should be exactly suited. They require so much 
cooking to make them tender, he would be able 
not only to keep enough pared and sliced ahead, 
but assist her in putting them into the bottles. 
Aunt Mary has been telling us about a ‘‘Fruit Dry¬ 
ing House,” which she says we ought to have, as 
it would not be a quarter the trouble to prepare 
fruit in that, that It Is to can enough to last the 
year around. There are a number of sises In oper¬ 
ation, from one intended for use In a small family, 
to one of sufficient size where fruit drying is made 
a special business for market. Father says, ‘‘just 
as mother says,” so probably we shall have one. 
Most of the berries, cherries, plums and pears, are 
as good for common use when.drled, as canned, and 
g^een com and many other vegetables are better 
so prepared. Father thinks the expense of a Drying 
House would soon be met by the saving of cans. 

Paring fuzzy peaches all day Is nervous work, so 
I bagged an exchange with Mary for an hour or 
two, and scalded the milk-room shelves. 

Annt Mary came Into the inilk-roora while I was 
scalding the shelves, and described a milk-rack 
which Uncle Charles recently brought home for 
her to use as a provision stand, which would be 
very useful, fo^ us, when, as on this occasion, we 
set the milk. It is a circular wire work of shelves, 
6 In number. Aunt Mary says her ruck stands in 
the center of her store-room, between the windows. 
She has It covered with a mosquito net, which read¬ 
ily arlmits the air, while doing its duty in keeping 
out insects. I can readily understand that the 
cream would rise much better in the rack than 
on shelves, as Annt Mary describes, because we 
always find that, however thick, and firm, and gold¬ 
en the cream may be In the front of the pan, which 
has access to the air, that on the opposite side of 
the pan Is thin, soft, and white, in comparison. 
The action of the atmosphere would effect as great 
a miracle over the entire pun, when In the rack, as 
at present it does In the fore part of our milk pans, 
08 they stand upon their shelves. 

To-day, mother remarked that she learned some¬ 
thing of value from every one she knew; so we 
set our wits to work, conjuring up some most in¬ 
corrigible specimens of humanity; but, to our sur¬ 
prise, we found mother was right even In this, 
which we all thought a wonderfully wild remark 
for her. Old blind Pierre taught us years ^o to 
leave out a portion of the coffee, until just as the 
coffee pot was removed from the stove, in order to 
secure the fragrance as well as strength of the bev¬ 
erage. Eveu the old woman whom we took Into 
the house and employed during the great snow 
storm, and then sent on her way rejoicing in a com¬ 
fortable wardrobe, besides her wages, because she 
was so very destitute, and who the next day 
sold our tea through the village, mother says, 
taught us two vslnable lessons. One lesson was to 
let the tea toast In a warm place for fifteen minutes 
before steeping, and the other, to be more watch¬ 
ful of stragglers, and the tea chest. 

We thought this case the climax, until Jennie 
suggested, ‘‘Ike, mother, what did Ike do?” As 
mother hesitated a moment, and the case seemed 
rather dubious, I asked Jennie “ Who made her 
first wish-bone doll ?” Ralph said this was not ad¬ 
missible, for mother said ‘‘lessons of value;” but 
he might better have let the wish-bone doll pass 
nuchallcngcd, for mother turned to him immedi¬ 


ately and said, ‘‘Ike hung the south woodshed 

door, which you know was impossible to be done 
with those heavy hinges, and we have no more sub¬ 
stantially hung door, or gate, on the premises than 
that.” Ralph gathered up the peach skins, and re¬ 
plenished the dishes all around, and before we had 
got ready to work again. Aunt Mary came with the 
pipeapples, so no more cases were brought forward. 
After wo were all at work ag.iin, grandmother told 
mo ‘‘ It was only those persons who hud their eyes 
and ears open, who picked up valuable lessons from 
every one about them. Many persons go through 
the whole course of their existence without learn¬ 
ing much, except what is forced upon them through 
their own experience, and those persons rarely 
profit eveu by such lessons.” 


Leaves from My Journal.—No. VI. 

PBIZB E3SAT BY MBS. B. M’CLELLAN, OF OHIO. 


Auffust .—How much watching and care everything 
about house requires these sultry days! Mould 
gathers here and there, for there is moisture not¬ 
withstanding the heat. Mildew and blight take one 
by surprise. These are gala days for insects, spi¬ 
ders and flies. Brooms, brushes, and suds, are in 
good demand. Where does all the dust come from 
in the darkened and closed rooms? A house with 
good elevation, not too closely surrounded with 
trees and shrubbery, is far healthier now. I won¬ 
der if we don’t greatly mistake here, filling our 
yards too full of trees, and covering houses and 
porches with too many vines. They are beautiful, 
and the shade grateful, but would not more of the 
free sunlight and air of heaven make all purer 
within ? The flowers are In their glory. Dahlias 
thre;iten to outvie the roses. I have great respect 
for dahlias ! They so faithfully fulfill their mission. 
Till the heavy frosts come, they will never weary 
mounting one tier of blossoms above another, per¬ 
fect in form, and varied with every color. I made 
a great mistake with verbenas; I tried to grow 
them in the same bed with dahlias, and thought 
they would look finely together. But the poor 
things, like the frog in the fable, tried so hard to 
be like their aspiring neighbors, climbing hither 
and yon, that though they could not after all be¬ 
come dahlias, they certainly were not verbenas in 
any way flattering to their kind—putting out only 
a profusion of large, coarse leaves, and here and 
there a stniggling, puny blossom. They want a bed 
to themselves, with the sun sliming full in their 
faces, where, in every variety of color, they loving¬ 
ly intertwine, serving only by contrast to show the 
rare beauty of each,—like two lovely sisters, the 
blonde and brunette, on the same parent stem. 

Is it, indeed, true! that, with the country filled 
with sewing machines, and so many other labor- 
saving Implements, we housekeepers are no nearer 
the ‘‘leisure time” we covet, than ever before? 
Our garments are so highly embroidered, so con¬ 
tinuously tucked and plaited with innumerable 
rows of stitching, that, though quickly done, there 
seems no end to the doing. Are we not misusing 
the price put into our hands to get wisdom ? Few 
housekeepers allow themselves time even to read 
the papers on their tables. There is ever another 
piece of work to be done, calls to bo made or re¬ 
ceived, unexpected company to be entertained, or 
invited friends to prepare for. There are demands 
outside of home, upon the time as well as charity 
of all. But after making full allowance for all 
these, can not an hour or half hour be secured for 
self improvement and culture, on subjects of more 
consequence than dress or the pleasures of the ta¬ 
ble ? How often have I resolved that to-morrow 
shall not be like to-day in this matter, only to see 
-to-morrow’s sun set upon broken promises of 
amendment. We are too much the slaves of fash¬ 
ion. Like the centurion to his servants, she says to 
one, come, and she cometh; to another, go, and 
she goeth; and still to another, do this, and she 
doeth it. But where shall the lino be drawn, be¬ 
yond which it Is not safe to venture ? Where is the 
blessed mean beyond the ever widening extremes ? 
Who shall point out the path In which our wayward, 


wandering feet may walk without stumbling? A 
friend said to me once, “ I should think I had lived 
long enough to find out th.at I never shall see the 
time that I have not plenty of work to do, and in¬ 
deed to feel hurried about.” Must we not then 
take time as it parses, for reading and corre.spoud- 
ence with friends or absent members of the family ? 

As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
from a far country.” We can not afford to lose 
such delightful refreshment. 

.1 made some pumpkin pies to-day. They are 
nice and fresh as those of last thanksgiving, and a 
real treat. The pumpkin was ‘stewed and dried 
upon plates. If these arc well greased it comes off 
without trouble. It must be kept in a tight bag in 
a dry place. Soak over night in milk before using, 
and prepare the same as when fresh. Hubbard 
squash prepared in this way, is excellent also. 

I make a variety of jellies. They are always ac¬ 
ceptable, and a great ornament to the table. 
Quinces, crab apples, and fall pippins, make the 
very best. Currant jelly should be made when the 
fruit Jir.tt ripens. After straining the juice, boil 
gently half an hour before adding the sugar, after 
which it needs little more. Cool a small quantity 
in a dish, before taking up, to see if it thickens. 
--——-- 

Leaves from the Diary of a Young House* 
keeper.—No. VIII. 

PIUZK ESSAY BT MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT, 

Aiigtt.U 3d.—For a week now, I have been pretty 
busy. The blackberries are ripe, and Sue and I have 
picked a good many, some of which I have dried, 
made several pounds into blackberry jam for winter 
use, and to-day, I made two to three bottles of cor¬ 
dial. For light cases of summer complaint, 1 know 
of nothing more agreeable or effectual. If I do 
not need it myself, some of my friends may, 
and there is nothing more pleasant than to have 
it in one’s power to relieve the sufferings of 
friends, and add to their happiness. How grateful, 
in that long spell of fever I had two years ago, 
were the kind attentions of our neighbors ! How 
I relished the various delicacies they sent in to 
tempt my appetite after I began to convalesce! 

Ajcgmt 1th. —To-day I commenced drying corn 
for next winter. We have had it on the table sev¬ 
eral days, but it is just coming in abundantly. I 
boil it about ten minutes, then cut it off the cob 
and spread it on a board to dry, covering it with a 
piece of fly netting. Edward relished that mother 
sent me last winter so much, that I mean to have a 
plenty laid by in store. 

Atujuft Ihth .—The weather for a month past has 
been very sultry and oppressive, i\nd some of the 
time very hot, so that my enterprise of converting 
the milk, of which we have a great deal, into cheese 
instead of butter, proves to have been very timely. 
I have now twelve cheeses which I keep on a new, 
clean shelf in the milk-room. The little milk and 
cream that I appropriate for butter, I keep on the 
swinging shelf at the north end of the cellar. I 
have a great curiosity to know how my cheeses are 
going to taste. They look to my eyes very tempt¬ 
ing, and I count them over every day, when I turn 
them and rub them, much as a miser would twenty 
dollar gold pieces, and they are almost of the color. 

A-iigitf^t have been putting up peaches. 

Edward has been helping me, for the stress of farm 
work that has been on him ever since the middle 
of April, has relaxed a little at last, as haying and 
harvesting are over. In the preparation ot my 
canned peaches, I followed a recipe that I found in 
a bound volume of the Afjviciilt'uvist for 1860. I 
think it is the same one mother went by last year, 
and her peaches were splendid. She brought me a 
couple of cans when she came to visit me in June. 
As I have plenty of other preserves, I canned all 
my peaches, for I think, generally speaking, peach 
preserves are too rich to be wholesome. 

Edward says 1 must go visiting a few days, that 
I am quite too enthusiastic a farmer’s wife. But 
how can I be otherwise, when he is so industrious 
and laborious, and makes every edge cut on the 
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place ? He says now that all the workmen are gone 
hut our soldier, who is entirely recovered, and that 
the weather is cool, I can be spared a few days as 
well as pot. Sue can take care of the milk, and 
the cream will keep till I come back. I agree with 
him that it will be very pleasant to recreate awhile, 
but I can not go without him. Our soldier is so 
grateful for the attentions we paid him when he 
was sick, and so reliable a man, that I think Ed¬ 
ward may feel safe in leaving everything in his care. 

August 23d.—Home again! Found everything in 
a satisfactory condition. The weather was cool, 
the cream rose well, and Sue ventured to try her 
hand at making butter in my absence, and really 
succeeded very well. I told her she should have 
it to take down to the store and sell on her own 
account, but advised her to work it over once more. 

We went to see an old friend of Edward’s, about 
fifteen miles distant, and our visit was delightful. 
The ride through the country, now rich with all 
the pomps of midsummer, was truly exhilarating 
to the spirits of us both. It is the first journey 
that we have taken since our marriage. How busy, 

^ how crowded, and how happy have these eight 
months of our married life been ! We have both 
been blessed with perfect health, our table has 
been, with the exception of tea, coffee, and salt, 
supplied by the labor of our own hands, and as I 
reflected on the past, that ■ beautiful sentence of 
“the pious Hooker” was recalled to my mind, 
where he describes the farmer as “living nearer to 
God, and seeing more of His works than any of the 
less favored children of men, for ho beholds the 
blessings of God blossoming out of the eai'th 
around him !” 

We started just after dinner and reached the farm¬ 
house about sunset, wherQ we received a most 
hearty welcome. Edward had told me, during our 
ride, that most of the valuable ideas which he had 
about farming and housekeeping, he had acquired 
during his residence with this fiimily. The first 
year after he was of age, he worked for Mr. George 
during the summer and fall, and in the winter 
taught the adjoining district school, boarded with 
Mr. George, and paid his board by working before 
and after school. The family have always thought 
very highly of him ever since his residence with 
them, and when I made their acquaintance I could 
see why the respect and admiration was mutual. 
Their’s is the best farmer housekeeping I ever saw 
anywhere. It is Mr. George’s ambition to have the 
best cows and the largest milkers of any dairyman 
in the county, and it is his wife’s to send to market 
the largest firkins of the most perfect, golden and 
fragrant butter. She took three successive prizes 
for butter at the October fair, and if the three hand¬ 
some little silver cups and butter knives which she 
drew were cut outjof solid amethyst, she would not 
think more of them. But I can see that her suc¬ 
cess is produced by the almost perfect arrange¬ 
ments and appliances for butter-making, as much 
as by the care that she herself bestows. The house 
is one which was planned throughout by Mr. 
George, who has the great advantage of knowing 
precisely what he wants, and possessing the ability 
to suit himself in everything he does. 

The architecture of the farm-house is very much 
in the usual style, having in the main part, four 
rooms below and four above. It is situated on a 
gentle slope which looks eastward, and the house 
fronts westward, being on the lower side of the 
road. At the rear of the house and attached to the 
main building is a lean-to, which is also of two 
stories, the first being a basement, of which the 
walls are heavy masonry. Here in the upper part, 
and on a level with the first story of the main build¬ 
ing are the kitchen, store-room and tool-house, 
unaerneath is an ice-room, a small wash-room, 
lae c o which is the cellar door, and on the north- 
^1 ^ milk-room or dairy. I was so much 

ft S w that I made a plan of- 

, c d Edward says that when he builds a new 
house It shall have all these conveniences. 

f-r. ’ entered by a large trap door 

fiom the toM-room floor above; on one side of it, 

1, 1 . a small ice-chamber, six feet by six, entered hy 
a double door from B, the wash-room, and so surf 


rounded by ice as to be a perfect refrigerator. C D 
is a door, also double, that opens into the cellar in 
the rear, which is not shown in the plan. The outer 
door of the wash-room has a low threshold, so that 
a large wheel-barrow can be trundled directly into 
the cellar from without, thus obviating the necessity 



of laying planks or props for it to run upon. K is 
a large kettle or caldron, set in masoniy, and very 
near the outer door, so as to be convenient at hog¬ 
killing time,for soap-making, washing, cooking food 
for animals, and furnishing hot water for dairy pur¬ 
poses. L is a small lead pqie leading from a tank 
in the kitchen above, so that by turning a faucet, 
the caldron maybe filled with water in two or three 
minutes. E is the milk-room, twenty feet square, 
with a shelf of masonry, S, on the top of which is a 
shallow trough, thoroughly lined on the inside with 
cement, so as to be water-tight. P is a pipe, also 
leading from the tank above, and throwing a small 
stream of water into the trough, which, after mak¬ 
ing the circuit of the shelf, and cooling all the pans 
alike, runs out at p, whence it passes to the barn 
yard. There is a fall from P to p, of a fraction 
of an inch, so as to give a gentle and uniform cur¬ 
rent. The room is lighted by double windows on 
hinges, so the amount of external air to be admitted 
can be easily and perfectly regulated. There is a 
flue in the corner, and in winter an air-tight stove is 
used, by which the temperature of this apartment 
can be so perfectly adjusted that the thermometer 
which hangs there does not vary ten degrees the 
year round. Fly screens are fitted into the win¬ 
dows in midsummer. The washing of milk vessels, 
and the churuing,are all done in the adjoining room, 
the butter, when packed, is set into the ice cham¬ 
ber, and thus, whether in January or July, nothing 
affects the flavor, the quality, or the hardness of 
the butter, except changes in the food of the cows. 

The water, which is so admirably economized and 
skillfully applied, comes from a never-failing spring 
on the side of the hill above the house, and is con¬ 
ducted in pump logs. The tank in the kitchen into 
which it discharges, is divided into two compart¬ 
ments, one of wfliich is alwaj^s full, and supplies a 
uniform stream to the milk-room below. The other 
compartment supplies the kitchen, the caldron be¬ 
low, and its waste passes to the barn-yard. All the 
labor of the house is strictly confined to these six 
apartments, the rooms of the main building being 
kept in perfeet order, and pleasantly furnished with 
carpets, sofas, agricultural and other books, so that 
a visitor would never know whether Mr. George 
was a flirmer or a gentleman retired on his fortune, 
unless he visited the working rooms in the rear. 

I noticed that Mr. George himself, his sons, and 
the laborers that are hired by the year, upon coming 
in from their work, left their heavy farm boots in 
the tool-room, where were also conveniences for 
washing, and wore light and clean slippers when 
they came into the nicely carpeted rooms. 

Like a model mother, Mrs. George is training her 
three daughters to understand ev^ery department of 
domestic industry. One week Mary, the elder, di¬ 
rects the dairy girl, and is held responsible for the 
quality of the butter, while Jane attends to the 
washing, ironing, and mending, and the clothing 
department generally, and Ellen presides over 
the management of the kitchen and pantry. 

From my observations of Mrs. George’s methods 
of conducting the housework on a large farm, I 
have obtained some valuable hints for my own ben¬ 
efit, when by our thrift and economy our stock has 
become much larger than it is at the present time. 


A noticeable feature which I have seen also in 
other well kept houses is, that everything at Mrs. 
George’s moves in an unchanging routine, which is 
probably the secret of her accomplishing so much, 
and doing everything so well. 

I observe that although the labors of the farm 
aie confined to a set of apartments, the entire house 
is open to her guests and the various members of 
the family, and their amusements, the conversation 
at table, the books they read, and their modes of 
entertaining their friends, are as high toned as in 
any family I have ever visited. 

His sons are taught to aspire to the ownership 
of a well kept farm, and a thorough understanding 
of all departments of agriculture as their most le¬ 
gitimate and praiseworthy ambition; and the daugh- 
teis all expect to become the wives of farmers. 

I cannot but think that if all were to look upon 
agiiculture as this admirable family does, the young 
men of our country would not have such a procliv¬ 
ity to the cities, nor girls show a preference for 
white handed dandies and professional men. 


Reading for Boys and Girls- 

A father asks our advice as to suitable reading for 
boys from the age of 12 to 17. He has five sons, 
whose education occasions him a good deal of so¬ 
licitude, and wants a library of choice books for 
them in the departments of history, biography, 
travels, and natural science. This request opens a 
siihjeet of great importance, and we have a few 
old fashioned ideas upon the subject, which are at 
the service of our readers. The books we had 
access to, at the age of twelve to fourteen, were 
Plutarch’s Lives, Hume’s History of England, Rol- 
lin’s Ancient Histoiy, and works of that stamp. It 
was the best thing perhaps that could have happen¬ 
ed, that we saw little of fiction until maturer years. 
We think many of our Sabbath School books, and 
works esivecially written for the young, run too 
much to fiction and small talk. Thffi’e is no oc¬ 
casion to resort to novels for interesting reading. 
Historical writers have as much grace of style as the ■ 
masters of fiction. Any boy or girl, of average in¬ 
telligence, would be charmed with Macaiiley’s 
History of England, Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, Prescott’s and Motley’s historical 
works, Irving’s Life of Washington, Irving’s Co¬ 
lumbus, Life and Letters of W. Irving, Sparks’ 
American Biography, and the travels of Stephens, 
and of Bayard Taylor. These alone would make a 
respectable libraiy, and would be as much as any 
child ought to read between 12 and 17 years of age, 
in addition to the drill of the school room and Hie 
reading of the papers. One of the pleasantest 
winters we remember was that in n-hich Irving’s 
Life of Washington was read aloud in the family, 
for three evenings in the week, the children taking 
turns in the readings. All of Irving’s most genial 
M'orks may be read with profit, at a later age. 

There is much less need of private libraries now 
than thirty years ago; for public libraries are great¬ 
ly multiplied in our cities, and villages, and the 
best thoughts of the best minds of Hie country are 
given to the jiublic through our periodical literature. 
These papers and magazines are virtually circulating 
libraries, and a good selection of them should be 
found upon the centre table of every intelligent 
family. Farmers of course will see that the agricul¬ 
tural papers are well represented at their fire-sides, 
if they wish to cultivate rural tastes in their children. 


Piclcliiig- Beans. -- Robert Black, New 
Bedford. We know no better way than to pick 
them before they have any strings, soak in weak 
_salt water for 24 hours ; prepare vinegar with spices 
as for other pickles, pour it hot on the beans, and 
then after 3 or 4 days pour it off and re-scald it. A 
little alum hardens them, but is not desirable, 
nor is the poisonous verdigris from the brass kettle 
that gives such a beautiful green to the pickles 
copked in that metal. It is much better to have 
pickles of any kind 'wholesome, rather than make 
them attractive to the eye by injurious additions. 
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Au l..irc. 

A com-spondcnt wTitin" to an Eschanpe from Iiulian- 
a{>oli8, Indiana, !<aya : *• Wliile passin? tlirougli tl»e Union 
Depot a few daya ago, I was accosted by a one-arinetrman 
in Aided anny bine. Fourteen years ago I first saw him 
working at a windlass in the gold diggings of Australia. 
He and his tliree ]>artne*s hoisted by tlmt windlaae, from 
a single shatt, more than fSOO.OOO. A few monthe later I 
bade him goo<I-byo, as ho sailed from Melbourne to New- 
York with $d00,000 in bills of exchange in his pocket. I 
next saw him a wounded Rebel soldier, lying on the field 
of .\ntlctam. A little more than a year later I saw him a i 
Union soldier, lying in a hospital in Tennessee. To-day I 
he is a helpless wanderer, dependent on public charity 
for a dinner.” lie may yet be a millionaire. 

A Small Piece of Work.—A most curious and 1 
interesting model at the French exhibition is that of the ! 
rock and fortress of Gibraltar, with a fleet of ships lying I 
in the harbor. This fleet consists of a ship of the line, a ' 
frigate and a steam corvette, a brig and a schooner, every 1 
spar and rope being Ciithftdly represented ; and yet the j 
hulls of these little vessels were constnicted out of less , 
than the tenth part of a cherry stone. The rock and fort- ■ 
ress of Gibraltar are in the same proportions, and the I 
whole structure can be covered over with a florin. 


Oiir ArtisitV 4jiame. 

One of our artists is very fond of hunting. Recently 
he made an excursion Into the country, where he says he 
was very sncce-sful. He has made a sketch to show the 
results of his expedition. Somehow he appears to have 
mixed things up considerably, but we supimse some 
allowance must be made for the excitement he was under, 
caused by his astonishing achievements. It will be 'as 
good as a jiuzzlc to discover which belongs to which. 

A Vulual>lc A’esit. 

A Brookljm, N. Y., paper says : “ Birds usually build 
their nests of hair, hay, feathers, etc., but an exceptional 
case has just come to light, in a remarkable discovery 
made by a lady residing in East Brooklyn. While walk¬ 
ing in her gartlen she observed a neatly arranged bird’s 
nest among the'branches of a cedar bush, and on closer 
examination was greatly Bun)ri8ed to find that it was form¬ 
ed principally of Valenciennes lace, worth about $1 per 
yard. A piece seven yartls in length formed tiie lining of 
the nest. The la<ly recognized the lace as some she had 
missed a month ago, and strongly suspected at the time 
that it had been taken by some of the servants in the 
house. No clue as to the whercalmuts of this feathery 
thief has, as yet, been ascertained by the guardians of 
property, the bird having flown.” 

A Sincere .tloiirucr. 

A singular funeral f>ccurrcd In this City a few days 
Since. A horse belonging to a tradesman in Worth-st., 
had his leg broken, and was shot, to end his misery. 
Men came to remove him, but were met and resisted by a 


large dog that had been the companion of the liorse for 
several years. They succeeded, however, in partially 
quieting him, and raised the carcass upon a cart to take 
it away, the dog meanwhile holding on to it with his 
teeth, and trying to puli it back. At last, when the cart 
was started, the faithful friend mounted beside the body 
of his dead companion, and was carried away with it, a 
sincere mourner. After about three hours absence, he 
returned, and entered the stable, showing plainly by his 
downcast look and whining, how much ho missed his 
former companion. Such attachments are not rare. 

A 'I'roublesome Sliver. 

Charley came to his father one day with a pitiful face, 
and, holding up his linger, said : “It hurts so, I wish you 
would sec what is the matter.” llis father examined it 
carefully, noticed a small red and swollen place, and 
when he touched it, Charley flinched, saying, “ Oh I it’s 
sore there.” “ I think there must be a sliver in there,” 
said his father, and, taking out his penknife, he carefully 
picked away the skin, aud soon brought out a small, sharp 
bit of wood, which had caused the trouble. “ Now, it 
will soon be well.” “ Thank you, sir, it feels better al¬ 
ready ; I must have got it in yesterday, when I was piling 
up boards.” “ Don’t get a sliver in your coiixience, my 
boy,” said his father, and Charley started off for his play, 
thinking of his father’s curious remark. Soon he was 
enjoying a lively game of base ball. Quarter to nine 
came, and he knew it was time to start for school, but 
his side had the “innings,” and it would soon be his turn 
to strike, and he waited. 
Somehow, every boy before 
him took a long time, and 
after he had sent the ball fly¬ 
ing across the field and made 
a good run, he waited to have 
another turn at it, for the 
game was a close one, and a 
few more runs would decide 
it in favor of his party. 
Boom 1 boom 1 sounded out 
the vllli^ge clock, just as the 
innings were finished, and 
then Charley knew he must 
be late to school; the door 
would be locked,and he must 
wait until half past nine be¬ 
fore he could be admitted. 
He gathered up his books, 
and slowly saimtered oflf, 
thinking what excuse he 
could give for tardiness. It 
seemed to him that half past 
nine would never come, as 
he waited bcfoi^e the door, 
and heard his companions 
inside singing their morning 
song, and he could not make 
up his mind what to say to 
his teacher. At last he en¬ 
tered. The teacher looked 
at him pleasantly, saying: 
“ An unusual thing for you 
to be late, Charley; you were 
busy, no doubt.” “ Yes, sir,” replied the boy promptly. 
“ I was busy,” thought he, pleased that his teacher had 
shown him how to evade the truth. “ I knew it must be 
so, for you are a pattern for punctuality,” said his teacher, 
and sent him to join his class in the recitation room. 
“ I got off nicely, and I didn’t tell a lie, either,” was 
Charley’s first thought; but somehow it didn’t satisfy him, 
and he couldn’t get it out of his mind, that he had done 
wrong. Things did not go pleasantly all day; his mind 
wandered from his books, he was reprimanded for want 
of attention, and altogether liad a hard time of it. Just 
before school was out, while sharpening his pencil, he 
slightly hurt his finger, which was yet tender, and like a 
flash it came to his mind, “ there’s a sliver in your^con- 
scicnce.” Now he knew what his father meant. “ I’ll 
have it out,” bravely said he to himself. He waited until 
the otiier boys had gone, and then told his teacher the 
whole story about the real cause of his lateness in the 
morning. Then his peace returned—the “sliver” was 
out, and you may be sure ho remembered it many times 
afterward, and when he had done wrong, made haste to 
confess it, and in this way to get rid of his trouble. 

A Fair IhiviHion. 

It is related that when one of our largest war vessels 
lay at anchor in the harbor, a man who wanted to sec all 
the sights endeavored to go on board. The Commander 
warned him off, saying they were not then receiving vis¬ 
itors. The man called out, “ That ship belongs to the 
people of these United States, and I am one of the peo¬ 
ple, and being an owner, I have a right to go on board.’ 
The Commander, who loved a joke, took out his pen¬ 


knife, cut a small chip from the mast and threw it over 
the side of the vessel into the small boat, saying, “there, 
take your share of the ship, and be off with you 1” 

A similar anecdote is told of one of the house of 
Rothschild, the great Bankers of Europe. During revo¬ 
lutionary times an excited workman called at the banking 
house, and demanded that a division of riches be made, 
saying that no one had a right to be richer than another. 
The banker handed him a sou for his portion of what was 
in their hands, and the man at once felt the absurdity of 
his demand, and left the banker undisturbed. 

Counting all who read the Agriculturist^ month by 
month, the number must be nearly a million. Once in a 
while a reader seems to forget that he is hut a very small 
fraction of this number, and claims that his letter shall 
be printed, or his views set forth, or some thing else be 
done for his special gratification, as though in 1,000,000 
he were the 1 and the remainder were the 000,000’s. When 
we publish .30 pages, as in this number, a paper will con¬ 
tain somewhere about 500,000 letters, that is about half 
a letter to a reader, if each could claim his special 
share. How will you have your half-letter fixed, Mr. 
One-eye-dear man ? 


Aew FuKzles to l>e Answered. 



No. 272. lUmtrated Rebus.—'For obstinate individuals. 

No. 273. Maihematical Problem, by J. D. McGiffert.— 
Three neighbors. A, B, and C, whose dwellings are situ¬ 
ated in the form of a triangle, and distant from each oth¬ 
er 60, 75, and 90 yards, respectively, desire to dig a well, 
to be used in common by them, at a point, within the 
triangle, equally distant from the abode of each. How 
far from each neighbor’s dwelling must the well be dug ? 



No. 274. Illustrated Rebus.—A truth worth studying. 


AiiHWcrH to l»rol>lemw and Fuzzlos. 

The follow'ing are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
.July number, page 201. No. 209. Puzzle Picture.— lUno 
tailors make a man.”—No. 270. Illustrated Rebus.— One 
swallow does not make a summer.”... .No. 271. Anthmeti- 
ical Problem.—A should receive $20.42<> • B, $14.571. 
Solution.—A's, hog weighed 400 lbs., which at cent per 

lb. more than the price of B’s, would bring him $1 extia._ 
This $1 subtracted from $:35, the money for both hogs, 
leaves $34 to be divided according to the weight of tho 
hogs; * for A, and ^ for B. 
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Our I^"ews-l>oy Correspondent, 

For some year or two past there have appeared from 
time to time articles in the Agriculturist from a cor¬ 
respondent then personally unknown to the editors. We 
had a pleasant call from him a few weeks ago, and as he 
■w'as leaving he said: “ This ground was very familiar to 
me some 20 years ago.” Knowing that our office stands on 
the ground which the “Old 
Brick Church ” occupied, 
we said: “You used to at¬ 
tend Dr. Spring’8 church,per¬ 
haps?”—“No,” said he, 
“ not much —in those days—I 
used to sleep in the grass in¬ 
side the railing.”—He went 
on to tell how he used to sell 
papers and black boots all 
day—spend his few pennies, 
some for food and the rest to 
get admission to some place 
of amusement or show in the 
evening, and sleep in the 
street at night. The narrow 
grass plot around the church 
rnade a very soft bed for tired 
boys, if the police did not 
notice them and drive them 
out. He told us, too, how he 
had, by avoiding bad com¬ 
panions and by diligence 
in business, acquired a com¬ 
petence and good education. 
The little boot-black he em¬ 
ployed looked up to him 
with mingled reverence and 
wonder, when he told him 
that at his age he used to 
brush boots for one to three 
cents, and never thought of 
getting five or ten cents as 
boys do now-a-days. So ho 
called to a mate, saying; 
“Look-er here. Big Billy, 
Bint this a fine gent'man to 
ha’ used to shine boots in 
the streets, same as ust” 


More Aljout ISreatli—Experimen'ts. 

The experiments described last month' on page 2G1, 
proved that breath coming from the lungs is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from the air which enters them. They 
showed that air supports a fiame, but breath will extin¬ 
guish it: and that breath is heavier than air. Very many 
L-periments have proved that whatever will not support 
a flame, is not fit to be 
breathed, but is destructive 
to life. A mouse dropped 
Into a jar filled with your 
breath, would die if kept 
there a short time. Or if it 
or any other animal were 
simply placed in an air-tight 
box, it would soon spoil the 
air by breathing it, and die 
unless fresh air were ad¬ 
mitted. A close room, where 
the air can not enter freely, 
is unfit for human beings. 

The first symptoms of being 
poisoned by breathing again 
what has passed from the 
lungs, is a dull, heavy feel¬ 
ing, accompanied by head¬ 
ache; this is followed by 
sickness at the stomach, 
fainting, and by death unless 
relief be given. Thousands 
of persons are partially po«- 
soneil every day by the want 
of ventilation in rooms. 

Some thoughtful boy or girl 
may ask, “If this is true, 
why has not all the air in 
the world been spoiled long 
since, by the millions of hu¬ 
man beings and animals that 
have breathed it f” Because 
the Creator has arranged a 
wonderful process by which 
the poisoned air is purified. 

To give a clear idea of this 
we must first know some¬ 
thing of what breath is. 

Two experiments will help 
us somewhat. Take a small 
handful of quicklime, pour 
water enough upon it to 
elake it, and also to have a 
quart or two remain in the 
vessel after the lime is slak¬ 
ed; it will settle, leaving 
the water looking nearly as 
clear as before, but still con¬ 
taining a little of the lime 
dissolved. Pour this clear 
fluid into a wide mouthed 
jar. Next pnt some air- 
slaked lime into a bottle. 

Have a cork for the bottle 
fitted with a tube passing 
through it, conveniently 
bent, and long enough for 
one end to pass to the bot¬ 
tom of the jar containing the 
“lime-water,” while the 
other end with the cork is in 
the bottle. Pour some vine¬ 
gar into the bottle, and im¬ 
mediately stop it with the 
cork and tube, and place the other end of the tube at tl 
bottom of the jar of lime water. Bubbles will boo 
begin to pass up from the tube, the lime water wi 
lose its transparency, and become of a milky colo 
Second Experirmnt.—Blovf through a tube into the bo 
tom of another jar of clear lime water for a minute or s( 
and that will also turn milky in appearance. Then 
seems that what passed from the bottle through the bei 
tube into one jar of lime water, and what was set 
through the other tube from the lungs, must be somi 
What alike, for they produce similar effects upon the lim 
water, ^ Find out something more about this by readin 
or asking questions, before we have room to toll yo 
moiie about it, and you will become more interestec 


The Home Criiards. 

Oh, suA funl Mr. Editor. You see cousin Georj 
from the City, is spending the summer at our house, a 
his father, who used to be one of the Zouaves, sent h 
ever so many fireworks, and a whole suit of sold 
clothes to keep up Fourth of July with. Then Geoi 
must have a “ training” he said, and wc, that is, his fi 


cousins, must be his soldiers. “ I can make a soldier 
cap,” said Edward, and he soon folded one up from a 
newspaper, and stuck some lily leaves into it for a feath¬ 
er. Then he took the poker for a gun, Nate seized the 
shovel, Susie the tongs, Fanny the toasting fork, and I 
took father’s cane, and at it we went pell mell. But Cap¬ 
tain George soon brought us into line, and we had regular 
fun, with “shoulder arms,” “order arms,” “present 


arms,” etc. Here’s a picture to show how we looked “ at 
rest.'” But we did not stay at rest, for soon a pig came 
into the garden, through the gate which we had left open, 
and our Commander gave the order “ charge,” in a hurry. 
Away went piggy, over flower beds, among cabbages, and 
through the currant bushes, retreating in great disorder, 
and he was soon routed out of the garden. Nobody was 
wounded on our side, except Fanny, who fell into a rose 
bush and scratched her arm. After repairing the damage 
done by the enemy upon our earthworks, we marched in 
good order into the house, where we Avere revierved by 
father and mother, and treated to a grand complimenta¬ 
ry dinner, AAdiich was properly disposed of. — Mart. 

[We print the above lively account of the exploits of a 
section of Home-guards, that their comrades throughout 
the country, avIio are fond of military exercise, may 
enjoy their share of the sport and the glory. — Ed.] 

A Freedman from down South Avas lately inspect¬ 
ing a horsc-poAA;er in operation, driving a threshing ma¬ 
chine, Avhen ho broke out thus: “Mister, I liaA'e seen 
heaps of things in my life, but I never saAV anything Avhar 
ahorse could do his oavu Avork aud ride hisself too.” 


The newspapers for some 
months past have been filled 
with accounts of the great 
“ Exposition,” at Paris. 
Hoav many of our young 
friends have taken pains to 
look out the exact meaning 
of that AA’ord “Exposition”? 
If you examine it properly 
you Avill find it has a root 
and branch — (prefix, the 
grammarians call it,)—AA'hich 
together signify placing out. 
When Mary invites her 
young friends to tea, and 
brings out her neAV doll, her 
china dishes, and other treas¬ 
ures to show’ them, she has 
an “ Exposition.” The Em¬ 
peror Napoleon inA’ited all 
the Avorld to come and see 
the fine things made in 
France, and to bring with them Avhat their countries 
could furnish to add to the shoAV. People from every 
part of the globe accepted the invitation, and a very 
grand time they are haA'ing. Americans are proud to find 
that they have taken so many prizes, some of them for 
things Avhich Europeans thought could be made noAvhere 
as Avell as by Avorkmen on their side of the Atlantic. 

But Ave think the best part of the Avhole performance is 
the family meeting. Brothers and sisters come together 
there, from almost every nation and race under the sun. 
The broAAui Japanese shakes hands Avith the sooty African 
and the AA’hite Englishman ; Egypt embraces Australia ; 
the Islanders of the Pacific exchange greetings Avith the 
Tartars of Asia, and men of different manners, customs, 
and religions, are learning that all belong to one great 
family. Kings and Emperors come together and talk 
over national affairs, and a kindly feeling is arvakened 
AA'hich Avill do much to prevent Avars in the future. All 
are learning that the skill, the Avisdom and the excel¬ 
lence of the Avorld is not confined to their own 
country, but that each nation has its share, more or 
less, and so they come to respect and sympathize 
AvitU each other, and acknoAvledge their brotherhood. 


The Oreat Fami¬ 


ly Meetiag-. 
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KOT^VltY IIOOIiL 






The 

ilowc .llacluiic 
Co.’s Soviii" 
Machines, 

699 Itrouflavuy, 
Cor. Koiirtli-Ht., 
-VcAV York. 


For Families and 
3Ianufacturers. 
These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines 

fTere ettrurilf^l the highest premium at the Wm-bra Fair 
in Lomton, and eU Jlrat premiume at the S. V. Shtle Fair 
qfism. 

Thcac innchliics nre mii<lo tiinlcr tlic Im- 
mediittc aiipervlsloii of (Ite President of tiic 
Company, KkI.iS IIOWK, Jr., the original 
Inaentor of the Sewing .Machine. 

TTie StUch invented bp .MU. IIOWE, and made on 
this ilarhine, it the m-,d popular and durable, and all 
Sewing Slai > . : r are. :’,ject to the principle invented by him. 

SICND POK CIUCUI..YU. 



foroTo a^ThrJiher muT V"’'' ‘o 

'•Idne can' he ,'ih„':inV.d'; Tlle'■^vrIKFl’^}Vl^^^'^^^^ 

Where all kinds <d ;ewi,!'i;';^.^^"„’vV.';;,i’;;:;']:;';r^ 

--- __±dmei-irf,n 


tiik map 


I.s DOXE. 


TUI-: I,,VTE'T AVD IXCOMPAItABLY THE BEST 
F.VMII.Y SK'VINO MACHINE FVEH INVEXTED. 
Cmnblning the GreateH Simplicity with the ingheet Per- 
fertion of J/lecAanhm and Greatest Range of W'ort. 
AU the Highest Premiums of 1866. 

ZfT" Send for Circular and Samples of Work. 
ELLIPTIC S. AI. CO., 513 Broadway, X. Y. 


SPECIAI. .\OTICE. 

IViicrcas the lloweCompanyadvcrtUe six First Premiums 
at the Xew A'ork State Fair of 1806, we deem it Justice to 
onraclves to publish the following certlflcatc: 

IVe, the Coinniltteo on Sewinx .Marliliies of the Xew York 
State Falrol hereby certify that ai.i. the Highest Pre¬ 
miums on Sewinsr Machines were (exeept one for heavy 
leather work i awarded to the Elliptic SewbiK Machine, to 
wit:—For "Best Family Sewlnjc Machine; Best Double- 
1 bread .Machine; and Best Samples of Sewimr-.Macbliio 
■Work.” 

C, E. PETi:n8, ) _ 

HECTOIt .MOl FsVT, 5^°’""’'“®®- 

THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE- 


UROVER&BAKER'S 


lii(;ili:sT PitK.'fiiL'.Ti 

SlAis'tlo JS'tl'toli 

i9g BroacRvay, i\c%v York. 


THE 

Xew D^ihlc Tlap 

V Si el I lias 

A TOWNSHIP AND ItAILKOAD MAP 

of the 

GREAT WI<:ST 

on one side, and 

AEE THE U ORLD 

on the other. 

On the same side with the World Map Is a Xew Paeinc H. 
H. -Map, lOxtO Inches, and a minute map of the Mlsslsslnnl 
Elver, 5x00 Inches. 

The best work ever m.ade for canvassers. Size of each 
map. tOx.Vl Inches. Price of the whole, la.no. Sold only by 
subscription by experienced cauvussei-s, to avhom Town and 
County Bights will be given. 

II. II. LhOA D A't C<)., 
Puhllslicrs, ax .Tohn-st., Xew York. 
The American AgricuUnrid says: “We have al¬ 
ready spoken favorably of the reliable character of the 
House of H. H. Lloyd & Co. This Is not J. T. Lloyd. Notice 
that the Initials are H. H.” 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 

Best Juvenile Paper in .imerica, 

Weoffera M.VfiVIFICEXT IJST of PRE.MIUMSI 
Subscribe at any time during tlie year. 

Tlie price of the Corporal is one dollar a year. In advance • 
sample copy, telling all about the premiums, leu cents. 
Address ALFBED L. SEWELU Publisher, Chicago, HI. 

herald" OF HEALTH. 

In order to let those who have never seen this excellent 
monthly Judge of Its iiierlls, we will send It three months on 
TKIAL, for :i0 cents. $i.00 a year; 20 cents a number. 

MILLEB, MOOD & CO.. 15 Laight-st., Xew York. 

Fort Fdvvard Biin^titiite, X. Y. 

|KT Y'ear. Best sustained boarding Seminary In 
the nation. For $ivt, a lady lias board, carpeted and fully 
furnished room, lucl, and washing, with Common English 
for term of thirteen weeks, beg^lnnlng Sept.. .5th. A gentle- 
man pays $6.') without carpet. Classical. Sclentlllc, Commer¬ 
cial. College preparatory, Xormal, Painting, and Musical 
Departments, with eighteen Professors and Teachers. 
.^ddfcAs, for Catalogues or Booms, 

.lOSEPH E KING. D.D., Fort Edward, X.Y. 
ITT” Orange .Itidd said last years Agriculturist: “Ibose 
who have son.s and daughters to send awav to seliool, will 
do well to aiiitly for the Fort Edward Catalogue." 

the"1?ureka 

eRlOK MfKJIIINII 


I>OT\’S 

WASHING MACIIIXE 

and the 

UXIVKIlSAfs 
CI.OTIIKS WRIXGER 

arc BO well known ns the best, that recommendations 
arc not deemed ncccs.s;iry. 

■ e4ee back numbers of Agrlrn’lnrUt.) 

B. C, l)Bt)\\ Xf.Ntr, (teneral Agent 
33 Cortlandt st., X. V. (opposite .Mercliants' Hotel). 

Sec EVVEbb it CO.■’Si Atlvcrtiacmeiit of “Star 
I>rlll,” on page 395. 


makes 3,000 splendid Grict per hour, with, only nine, men and 
one pair horses, or i.'.tiO ]>er hour by steam power. Has no 
complex machinery to be gelling oiu qf order or breaking 
down. Its great simplicity and marvelous power command 
the approval of every expert, at sight. 

Weenalleiige the world to produce its equal. 

Satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 

ABBA.M BEQlj.A, General Agent. 

Eo. IJl Broadway, Xew York. 


grape vines. 

PARSONS & CO., 

FLUSIIIXG, A', r.. 

Inform their customers and correspondents that their stock 
of VIXK.S, the coming Autumn, will be much larger than 
H has yet been. 

There will bo large quantities of COXCORL), lOXA 
XJEI.AAV.VRK, lA'ES, and others, and prices will ho 
lower even than those of last Spring. A Price List will bo 
ready In August. 


Strawberry Plants krowii in Pots. 

■VVe arc growing a large stock of 

oirCFXBA—Xo. 74)0, 

and other choice varieties of Strawberries in Pots, for full 
fruitage next summer. 

Plants ready for delivery Sept. 1st. Send 5 cents for Cir- 

J. KXOX, 

Box IS.l, Pittsburgh, Pn. 


TO THE TRADE. 

VINES AND PLANTS. 

Our stock of Grapes, Strawberries, Raspber¬ 
ries, Ulaekberrics, Gooseberries, Curraiil.i, 
*S;c., Is now so large, that wc arc able to ofl'er special in¬ 
ducements to the Trade. Nurscryiiieix and Deuleim 
will find it to ttielr interest to correspond with us, or visit 
our grounds. Circulars sent to all applicants enclosing 11 vo 

,7. KXOX, 

Box l^l, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

fJOMONA’S HOME NURSERY.—See Jarire^ 

M yertisement and ])rice list lu Sept. Xo., and send imme- 
tllatoly for copy of “ Manual ot (irupc Culture, ’ with an ad¬ 
ditional years experience in it, some new illustiations, and 
complete guide In the growing of small fruits, of wliieli wo 
have planted 13 acres In Strawberries; 6 acres of Ba'ipber- 
ries: 6 acres of Blackberries, &c. Address .1. H. FOSTEB. Jr. 
Glendale 1*. O., Camden Co., N. J. (lormeily AV. 2se\vton,Pu.) 

IBtiral iBHiiB'ovemcEftt!!). 

Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 


Office, 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


To Merchants & Peddlers Everywhere I 

A Xew and Good Thing for Every Familv. 
DOTY’S EVEBL.VSTIXG CLOTIIES-PIX'l 
Betail Price, SO cents per dozen. Send two red stamps for 
sample Bin and wholesale terms and circulars. 

DOTY’S CLOTHES BIX CO., 8) Cortlaiult-st., Xew York. 

SQUIRE’S PATENT FRUIT JAIlT 

Fruits Prcscrx'od Witiiout Sugar. 

Tbc Only .Tar for Preserving Vegetables. 

The Rewest, ifost Convenient and Economical Jar extant. 

This .Jar is constructed so that the contents can bn cooked 
In It, and all handling of Hot Fruit or Hot-Jars or'femp<Ting 
of Jars avoided; tliecontent.s retain all their natural llavor, 
ami the labor of preserving Is les.sencd more than one-half. 
Pamphlets sent on application. 

J. B. JJAUTLETT, Wholesale Manufacturer, 

69 Murray-streot, Xew York. 



.Tnstly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
Immense compressing power, is ofARAXTKKD, witli eight 
men and two horses, to self temper llic rlav and make 3,000 
to.T,.V)0 elegant bricks per hour. J. H. BEXICK, Proprietor, 
No. 71 Broadway, Xew i'ori;, Boo'.u 3s. 


Important to Cider Makers. 
THE JERSEY 

POWER APPLE GRINDER. 

(BUTTEBWOBTH’S PATENT.) 

For grinding Apple.s, Pcaehes, Sugar Beets, and other kinds 
of fruit and vegetables. This greatly superior machine Is 
rapidly growing In favor among the. Cider makers and farm- 
ei-8 of our country, and is destined soon to supersede all oili¬ 
er mills used in the maiinfacture of Clrler. For Illustrated 
Pamphlet, address. Inclosing two stamps. 

B. BUTTEKWOB'fll, Trenton. X. J. 
Patentee and Solo Jlannfacturor. 

CISFSYLIG SOAP. 

A PEBFECT disinfectant 
(B afented). 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifying Cellars, Hos¬ 
pitals, Tenement Houses, ,t-e. Also, lor F..\termlnatlng 
Itoaclies, Bugs, and Insects of all kinds. 

Manufactured solely hv 

JAMES BPCHAV A CO., 
l'.K) EIizuheth->t., New York. 
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AMERICAN AGrRIOULTURIS P. 


Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re¬ 
ceived BEFOKE tbe 5tb of the preceding month. 

TEHMS— (cash before insertion): 

Ordinary Pages, Sl.SOper line. OpenPages-^^per Una 
Business Notices-%^.aO per line of space, each inseition. 


I'l.Vpfnsie Y -Lo^atJo^Thealtiry• Scenery imequafed ; 

miUd n- convenient- Teachers hi-liiy educated, earnest. 
Uuildiinr convenient of Order unsurpassed. A wide awake 
workm- men; Sjstem of UK|ti I be trained for 

T^oi ougli-^oing Sc Point or tlie Naval Acad- 

Busmess, for College, oi loi o n'rrci A "Nf 

emy. For circulars address pO 

F —^^SiUMCHESTER white pigs for Sale — 

Sent by Express to all parts ot the tinted Stat^s^ For 
Circulars and Fnees, Address ^ ef;'c\t'tefco.?Pa. 


TVER VIEW MILITARY ADADEMY, Rough- 

IV jLiv v A __ftp.fiTinrv unenualed : 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Our Strawberry Circular for fall of 18C7, is now Issued, and 
will be sent to all applicants enclosing five cents. 

It gives complete lists of the best varieties for home use 
and market purposes, and contains much valuable Informa¬ 
tion in reference to the Straw berry. 

J, KNOX, 

Bos 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 



Would call the attention of Dealers and Planters to his 
extensive slock of Grape vines, and especially to the Con- 
coi’tl and Iona varieties. 

Our vines have always been unsurpassed by any in mar¬ 
ket, and our aim is not only to keep up their well known 
standard of excellence, but to piodnce, if possible, still bet¬ 
ter plants than we have bad heretofore. 

Having a very large number in course of propagation, 
we are enabled to sell at very low prices wliere. quantities 
are taken, and all parties intending to purchase cvill find it 
greatly to tlieir interest to examine our stock and prices 
before purcliasing elsewliere. Last year the demand for 
onr plants was so large tliat wo were not able to fill one half 
of our orders. Therefore, send your orders in early to se¬ 
cure the best plants. Address G. E. MEISSNEll, 

Eichmond P. O., Staten Island. N. Y. 

EACH TREES AND SMALL FRUITS A 

SPECIALTY. 

RUMSOM NURSERIES. Send for Circulars. 

A. HANCE & SON, 

Eed Bank, Monmouth Co,, N. J. 


F 


IMJPORTAWT TO ALL, 
Another Great Amerlcaa Invention. 

It is recommended hy Surgeon Bache, of XT. S. Navy, Sur¬ 
geon Woodward, U. S. Army, fey J. R. Chilton, the celebrated 
Chemist, New York, by Drs. Hayes and Jackson, State As- 
sayers of Mass., by J. M. Maris <& Co., Chemists, Philad'a., 
and other Chemists, and by N. Y. Tribune. American Agri¬ 
culturist, N. Y. Independent, Southern Cultivator, and other 
leading journals, and by thousands of families of the high¬ 
est respectability iDho have used it. 

A cheap and healthful antiseptic—the only method in the 
world for preserving Fruits, jnices of Fruits. Vegetables, 
Milk, &c., &c., without sugar, and without making air-tight. 

It does away entirely witli the need and use of all expen¬ 
sive Patent air-tight Jars, and admits of keeping the fruits, 
&c., in vessels of any size and kind, by simply corking them 
or tjdng paper or clotli saturated with Haraffln, or with 
Eosin and Wax over tliem. When opened tlie fruit will keep 
for 1 to 2 months during winter, or 2 to 4 weeks during sum¬ 
mer—fully exposed to the air—giving ample time to use 
tiiem from large vessels as wanted. 

It will preserve with or without sugar. It Istiie onlv reliable 
method for preserving cider. Every ^dairyman wants it dur- 
T?? '■? preserve milk sweet,' It will preserve milk 

24 to d() hours longer than it will naturally keep—causing it 
to furnish more cream. 


tie will preserve 128 pounds of fruit, &c., and is accompanied 
with lull directions lor using. 

Ask for Speai-’s Ernit Preserving Solution, and 
don’t fail to try it—get it from your Merchant. 

L. P, MOERALL, Gen’l. Agent, 

91 Hudson-st., New York. 

A G-ENTS WANTED!— Male or Female, in all parts 
Ai. of the United States, to sell “Abbott’s Lives of 
the Presidents,” one of the best books for Agents ever 
published in this country. The work is finely illustrated 
complete in one volume, readv for subscribers, and sells 
splendidly. Address B. B. EUSSELL & GO., Boston, Mass. 

SPECIAL ' 

ADVERTISING AGENCY. 

Advertisements from reliable parties only, inserted in 
the Agricultural, Religious, and other lirst-class mediums 
throughout the couutr^, by the undersigned. 

An experience of several years in conducting the adver¬ 
tising depaitment of the American Agriculturist, gives su* 
peiioi facilities for satisfactory transaction of such business 
See Notice in July No., page ^2, 

W. A. FITCH, 151 JVassati-3t,, Nov Torlc, 


VICTOR CANE MILL. 



The leading Mill in ticenty-.iive States. The out-growth of 
seven veai s previous experience in the manufacture of Cane 
Mills, and now only in its fourth year, yet has taken Eighteen 
State Pair First Premiums. 

Over Seven TTRousaiid 
are now in use. No keys about it—no plate or bar between 
tbe rolls, hence no choking. Don’t require levers or springs 
to ease up under pressure to prevent breaking, but is strong 
enough to force all kinds of Cane through same space with¬ 
out danger of breakage. Also, 

CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR DRAINER. 

Su^ar Crushers, Church and Farm Bells, Star Corn Shellers, 
Drag Sawing Machines, Eureka Cutting Boxes, &c. Full 
description sent free. 

BLYMYEE, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, O. 

SORGO JOURNAL. 

An Elegant Monthly, devoted to Northern Sugar Cane 
culture. Price, $1.00 per year. Address 

SORGO JOURNAL, Cincinnati, O. 


COOK’S EVAPORATOE. 



The old, reliable, and only sixccessftil Sorgo Evapo¬ 
rator. Is in its ninth yeai —lias outlived over 200 coniyetJ- 
tors, and is yet unrivaled. 

51 State Fair First Premiums Iiave been 
awarded it. 

Over 16,000 in use. It won't pay to boil Sorghum on 
anything else. It is warranted in every respect. Full de¬ 
scription sent free on application to 

BLYMYEE, DAY & CO., Mansfield, 0. 


Seeds of Florists’ Flowers. 

Fob the Conseetatobt and the Flower Garden, for 
Sowing in Aegtist and Septembek, 


S©BS© HAiD ®® 0 i. 

Onr Eiglxtlx Annnal Sorgo Hand Book, 

Giving the most reliable information on Manufacturing 
Sorghniii Syrup, the result of 10 years personal experience, 
with full description of the celebrated Cook Evapora¬ 
tor anfl Victor Cane Mill— Also, description of the 
Bnreka Cider and Grape Mill, sent free to all ap¬ 
plicants. BLYMY EE; DAY «fe CO., Mansfield, O. 

Brings good butter regularly in Six JIinutes time, on an 
average, at the farm of M. C. Weld, Associate Editor Amer¬ 
ican Agriculturist. 

It is MADE ON THE TRUE PBiNCiPLES, as described In the 
Agriculturist, July number, page 243. 

It WORKS EASILY, IS VERY SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, EASI¬ 
LY CLEANED, and EVERY WAY EIGHT. 

.At a recent trial before tbe Farmers’ Club, in New York, 
It brought and gathered Good butter in LESS THAN TWO 
MINUTES. 

For prices, terms of Agency', purchase of territory, etc., 
address JOHN AV. DOUGLASS, Dealer in Agricultural 
Implements, Sole Agent, 181 Water-st., New York, 

N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. 

CONTINUAL LEVER and Screw Press, ivitli 
Grinder attached, for Pressing Cheese, Wines, Cider, 
and Lard, &c. Address WILLIAM C. EEA. 

Pleasant Run, Neiv Jersey'. 

Frisit-Fam and Nursery for Sale, 

The Celebrated Pomona Fruit-Fap.m and Nup.sep.y 
of J. W. Dodge, on the Cumberland Table Lands of East 
Tennessee. Unequaled as a fruit groyving region Beautiful 
Tract of 808 acres, with rich Prairie. Good improvements, 
large Orchards of finest Fruits. Seven First Pre.miums 
awarded by the State and Division Fairs, to fruit from the 
Pomona Orchards. Fine opportunity for Nursery business. 
Can be made a superior stock or Dairy Farm. Must be sold 
immediately. Price moderate. For particular description, 
terms, &c., address j. w. DODGE & SON, 

, Pomona, Cumberland County, Tennessee. 


Particnlar attention is invited to the following list of Seeds 
of Florists’ Flowers, which have been carefully selected from 
the stocks of several of the most successful cultivators and 
exhibitors in Europe, and can be confidently recommended. 

Calceolarias, extra select, from prize flower.?,.,60 

do. Eugosa, from the finest shrubby varieties,.... 50 
Cinci-aria, extra choice, fro.n all the new varieties,... 50 
Gloxinia, from the finest erect and drooping varieties, 50 
Hollybocks, (very double,) from his unrivaled collec¬ 
tion, (ready in August.). 25 

Pansy, English, extra select, saved from the linest 

prize flowers.,. 50 

Pansy, New Fancy, v'ery beautiful.. ,..50 

Primula sinensis iimhriata, (Chinese primrose, 

fringed,) various colors, mixed, extra quality,.. .50 

Pink, Tree,orPcppctual Carnation, ex. quality 50 
Pink. Carnation and Picotec, celebrated German 

collection,. 50 

Polyanthus, finest mixed varieties,. 25 

Mimnlns, finest mixed, golden yellow and white ground,25 
Tropseoliim, finest mixed var. for winter-flowering, 25 
Stock, scarlet and while intermediate London, extra, 

each, (ready in August),. 25 

Stock, French Cocardeau, scarlet, purple and 

white, mixed, flue for winter flowering,. 25 

Stock, new yvhile yvallflower leaved, a superb variety 

for pot culture,.25 

Sweet Williams, Hunt’s extra select, far surpassing 

anything hitherto ottered. 25 

Wallflower, extra fine double German,. 25 

Collections of twenty varieties of Hardy Annuals. Bi¬ 
ennials AND Perennials, for Autumn sowing, for $1.00. 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 

BY THE 

or 10,000. 

loiia, I^raella and Delaware, 

[the three best grapes] 

A SPECIALITY. 

Superior vines of all other varieties. Our vines, already 
well known as of first quality in every respect, this year 
surpass all we have heretofore grown. 

The Trade are particularly invited to examine the stock. 
A visit to our grounds and examination of our well trained 
viney.ard of hearing vines, will well repay thoscabout plant¬ 
ing for fruit or wine, as they may here see how to save 
time and money. 

Address HOLTOIV & ZUNDELL, 

Ilaverstraw, IV. Y". 

Tlie JXew Sti*sb'w'ben'* 2 r« 

CHARLES DOWNING. 

This new Seedling was raised hy J. S. Downer, of Ken¬ 
tucky. and is justly entitled to bear the name of this first 
Pomologist of America. It is a Seedling of Downer’s Prolific. 
The plant is more vigorous and productive than its parent; 
fruit enorinously large, solid, firm enough for market, scarlet, 
and of the finest flavor. The great vigor of this plant ena¬ 
bles it to mature all its fruit to a large size. The leaves are 
very large, and stand a foot high ; flowers perfect. A bed of 
this variety set out the first ot Oct. last, in my garden, was 
picked over on the ISth of June, hyJolin C. Thompson, o£ 
Staten Island, N. Y.; of a fair average of the berries selected, 
28 weighed one pound. iMr. Downer informs me that several 
of his neighbors have grown them from plants one year old, 
weigliing over one ounce each. iMr. Greeley having ofl'ered a 
prize of"$50.00 for a better berry In every respect than the 
Wilson, this berry has been entered for the prize, and sub¬ 
mitted to the Committee. Mr Greeley requires it to bo 
tested hy two years trial, consequently the award cannot ho 
made tins season. We understand, however, that the Com¬ 
mittee consider it far in advance of any other seedling. 
Charles Downing, one of the Committee, says: 

Newburgh, July 5th, 1867. 

“ Downer’s new Seedling is certainly a very promising sort, 
and from what I have seen this season, think It will prove 
an acquisition, and for vigor, productiveness, size and qual¬ 
ity, combined, think it superior to any new sort. The name- 
ing it Charles Downing prevents me from saying much tibout 
it.”—CnAS. Downing. We propose sending out plants after 
tlie 15th Sept,, in rotation, as ordered, at the following rates: 
3 plants, $2.00; 6 plants, $3; 12 plants, $5; 100, $25; 500, $85; 
1,000 plants, $150. Twenty per cent, deducted for cash 
orders, received this fall,jilants deliverable next spring. 
Address WM. S. CARPENTER, 156 Eeade-st., New York. 

WLW STRAWBLURIES. 

PRESIDENT.—A new Seedling of very large size, pro¬ 
ductive and firm. , , , -rrr , 

HaREISON.—A chance Seedling, raised In Westchester 
Co., fruit very large, quite equal to the Hovey in size and 
quality, productive and firm. 

M. 4 RKET.—A Seedling from Illinois, of large size, won¬ 
derfully productive, and very early. Several days before 
the New Jersey Scarlet. 

ABRAH.4M LINCOLN.—A Seedling raised hy Mr. Platt- 
men, of Erie, Pa., monstrous in size, productive, and of ex¬ 
tra quality. These 4 splendid varieties, $2 dozen, each, or 
the collection, 1 dozen each, $5. 

PERPETUAL PIN’E.—I have Imported this remarkable 
berry, at a large expense. It is described by Mr. Oloede. the 
originator, as follows: ‘’The kind I have the good luck to 
offer is a real, perpetual, large-fruited strawberry, of the 
pine class, which, during Miree years culture, not only bore 
an abundant crop in spring, hut continued flowering and 
fruiting till late in the Autumn.” 

Plants $1.00 each, 6 for $3.00; 12 for $5.00. 

The following new Seedlings have been well tested in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, and strongly recommended. 

PHILADELPHIA, very early, Starr,'Stinger. Great East¬ 
ern, Hubbard Seedling, very fine, Fenner Seedling, Durand 
Seedling, and Ella, one of earliest to ripet). and very fine. 
Plants $1 per dozen for each variety, or the 8 varieties. $:).00. 

ROMKLN SEEDLING.—This new Seedling is better than 
the Wilson, quite as firm and productive, and continues 
frniting until August. 5for$l; 20 for $3; 50 for $6; 100 tor 
$10; 1,000 for $15. 

RIPPOWAM, has proved tills season to be the king of 
strawberries, monstrous in size, linn, exquisite flavor, and 
very productive. 12 plants Sl.i'O; 100, $3.00. 

Address WM. S. CARPENTEli, 156 Reado-st., New York. 
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SMALL FRUIT CULTUEIST. 
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DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


now TO GROW THEM. 

By JAMES J. II. GREGORY. 

A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gar¬ 
deners. It telis about 


By ANDREW S. FELLER. 

It tells all about 

STRAWBERRIES. 

RASPBERRIES. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

BARBERRIES. 

DWARF CHERRIES. 

CURRANTS. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

CRANBERRIES. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 

Thi.s book covers the whole {jitjuiul of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for .Market, etc. 

SK.XT PO.ST-l*AID, .... PRICE, $1.50. 

-V.M ER l('.V.\~POMOr.OGY. 

THE VKH HOOK 0\ APPLES. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Ju., 

INOINEEP, or TUE DBAIXAQE OF CENTU.VL P.\.RK, NEWYOIIK. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS! 

LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 

REASONS M'HY.—Indications of the need of draining.— 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 

now DRAINS ACT AND IIOW 

TREY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water bcnellcittl, 
springs and soak.agc w.atcr Injurious.-Cracking of stllf 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor¬ 
ation.—Temperature.—Drought.-Porosity or mellow¬ 
ness.—Chemical action in the soil. 


Selecting the Soil. 

How much Manure. 

Preparing and Planting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Gathering. 

Storing of the Crop. 

Care During Winter. 

Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 

SENT POST-PAID, - Price, paper covers, 30 cts. 

ORANGE JUDD 8c CO., 

_ 41 Park Row New-York. 

BOOKS 


By DOCT. JOHN A. M’ARDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROPAGATION. 

BUDS, CUTTINGS. 

SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION, PLANTING. 

CULTURE Sc PRUNING. 

RIPENING A. PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION 8c DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX 

The latest and best book on Apples. 

SENT POST-PAID, .... PRICE. $3.00. 

GRAPE CU1.TURI8T. 

By ANDREW S. FULLER. 


IIOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 

OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining.— 
Maps.—Levelling Instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains. —Spring w.atcr. — Fall. — Tiles.- 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col¬ 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 

IIOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 

Tools.—Marking the lines.—Water courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Baslus.—Opening the ditches.—Grading.-Tllclayliig. 
—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling In.—Collect¬ 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 

now TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 

AND DRAINED L.VXD. — Removing obstructions.—Mis¬ 
take of substituting largo tiles for sinall ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lauds should not be tram¬ 
pled while wet. 

WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 


FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

PUBLISHED BY 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 

Either of the Books mentioned in the following list 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price • 

Allen’s Domestic Animals.SI.00 

A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FAR.XI 
DOGS, with directions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with tlieir DIS- 
E.VSES and REMEDIES. By R. L. Allen. Clotli, 
12mo, 227 pp. 


Crowing from Seed. 

Propagation from Buds. 
Propagating Houses. 

Cuttings in Open Air. 

How to Make Layers. 

Crafting the Crape. 

Hybridizing, Crossing. 

Soil, Situation, Planting. 

Insects, Mildew, Sunscald,'etc. 
Valuable, 8c Discarded Varieties. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

SENT PfiST PAID, ... - PRICE, $1.50. 

GAEDENINiTToil PROFIT. 

In the .^larket and Family Garden. 

By PETER IiVnDEILSON. 

Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the Tablb 
OP Content.^. 

Men Fitted for Gardening. 

Amount of Capital Required. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 
Manures and Implem^ts. 
Location, Situation, A’eparation 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 

Varieties and Cultivation. 

Packing for Shiooing. 
Preservation in Winter. 

Find Out from thi.s book how to make money from 
your Gartien. 

SENT POST-JPAII), - - . PRICE. $1.50. 

Either of the aljove-namcd books will bo sent imst- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 

Also, many other new and valuable books for the 
F.UiM, GAIiDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 

Send roii a Catalogue. 

ORANGE JUDD 8c CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 


Draining, c-xpensivo work.—Their permanence and last¬ 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy_Details of cost. 

—(1. Engineering and Snperintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches.—3. Grading the bottoms.—I. Tile and tile laying. 
—5. Covering and filling.—0. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 

AYILL IT PAY ? 

Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac¬ 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in facili¬ 
tating farm work. 

IIOW TO ^VLVKE DRAINING TILES. 

Materials.—Preparation of earths.—Moulding tile ma¬ 
chines.—Drying and rolllng.-Burnlng.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 

THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 

XLARSIIES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harluem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.- 
Embankments.—Muskrats.—Rivers and Creeks.—Outlet 
of drainage. 

3IALARIAL DISEASES. 

Fever and Agnc.—Neuralgl.a.—Vicinity of New York.- 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr. Metcalfs Report 
to U. S. Sanitary Commission.—La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma¬ 
larial Fevers.”—English experience.—Reports to the 
British Parliament.—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 

HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 

Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers In 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters In agriculture.—Effects of 
Imperfect house drainage on health.—Typhoid fever.- 
The Westminster fever In London.—Epidemic at the 
Maplewood Young Ladles Institute In Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Back drainage,—Water sup¬ 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD 8c CO., 

41 Park Row New-York. 


Allen’s Rural ArcMtecture.$1.50 

Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction 
of convenient FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS, including Barns, Stables, Sheds, Car¬ 
nage and Wagon-Houses, Work-Shops, Wood-IIonses, 
Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice-Honses, Poultry and Bee- 
Ilouses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together with directions for 
the gardens and grounds; useful and omamental Do¬ 
mestic Animals, etc. By Hon. Lewis F. Allen, Editor 
“ American Herd-Book,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 378 pp. 

American Bird-Fancier . Paper,.. 30. 

Field, Cage, and House-Birds, breeding, rearing, etc. 
Paper, 12mo, 107 pp. 

American Farm-Book-(K L. Allen). $1.50 

On A CoMPEND OF AMERICAN AoRicuLTunE; Being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irriga¬ 
tion, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the Uni¬ 
ted States; with the best methods of Planting, Culti¬ 
vating, and Preparation for Market. Over one hundred 
engravings. By R. L. Allen. Cloth, 12ino, 325 pp. 

American Rose Cultnrist.30 

(Including the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cultivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which are added full directions for the treat¬ 
ment of the Dahlia. In neat paper covers. 12mo, 96 pp. 

American "Weeds, and IJseful Plants.$1.75 

An Important Work for every Cultivator^Farmer, Gar¬ 
dener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illustrations), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found In American Fields and Gardens, 
which meet the observation, or require the attention of 
Cultivators ; witli practical suggestions for tlieir Eradi¬ 
cation when needed. While praeffeof in its character, it 
Includes both the common and botanical names and char¬ 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Account 
of the Structure of Plants. By Wm. Darlington, M.D., 
and Prof. Geo. Tiiurber. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with 277 Engravings. 12mo., 4G0 pp._ _ 
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Animals. Paper ^ 50, GlotTi, 75 

The American Horticultural Annual for 1867. 
A Year Book for the Gardener, the Fruit Grow¬ 
er, AND THE Amateur. It is a beautifully illustrated 
volume of 108 pages. It contains an Almanac and Cal¬ 
endar for each month, giving hints for work in the 
various departments, with useful tables, and an article 
on Growing Grape Vines from cuttings, by 'VVilliam 
Patrick; How Horseradish is Grown for Market, by 
P. Henderson ; Home Decorations, by A. Bridgeman ; 
The New Apples of 1866, by Dr. J. A.'Warder; New; 
or Noteworthy Pears, by P. Barry; Small Fruits in 1866, 
by A. S. Fuller; Barer Valuable Evergreens, by T. 
Meehan, with valuable contributions by other writers. 

The American Agricultural Annual for 1867. 
A companion volume to the Horticultural Annual, and 
containing, besides an Almanac with hints about work 
for each month, an Essay on Draining, by Col. Geo. E. 
Waring, jr.; articles on the Culture of Sorghum, by Wm. 
Clough ; Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, by Wm. 
S. Carpenter; How to Train a Horse, by S. F. Headley ; 
Essential Features of a Good Barn, with Plan, by Dr. F. 
M. Hexamer; Eecent Scientific Progress in Agriculture, 
by Prof. S. W. Johnson, of Yale College; The Culture of 
Wheat, by Joseph Harris, and other valuable essays 
upon subjects of interest to agriculturists. Finely 
Hlustrated. 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier.30 

Breeding, Bearing, Feeding, and General Manage¬ 
ment of Babbits : their Diseases and Eemedies ; Full 
Directions for the Construction of Hutches, Babbitries, 
etc.; Eeeipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Numerous Illustrations. By C. M. Bement. author of 
Poulterer's Companion, etc. 12mo, 101 pp., in neat 
illustrated paper covers. 

Btmssing'ault’s Rural Eeonom 3 ''.^1.60 

Eural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys¬ 
ics, and Meteorology; or Chemistry Applied to 
Agriculture in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, ths Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. Boussingault, Member of In¬ 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 

Breck’s Hew Book of Flowers, or Flower 
G-arden. $1.75 

In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By Joseph Breck, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Farmer, and Horticultural Pegister. Cloth, 12mo, 
393 pp. 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Direc¬ 
tory.$1.50 

Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, 
Booms for Parlor-Windoivs, FOB EVEBY MONTH IN 
THE YEAE; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a 
Green-House, laying out a Flower-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Bobert Buist, a practical Nurseryman and Seed- 
Grower of Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, 842 pp. 

Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener. • ...$1,00 

An excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, alphabetically 
arranged; with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
Cultivating them in the Garden or under Glass. By 
Bobert Buist. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 

Cobbett’s American Gardener.75 


Cliorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.75 

Intended Especially for the American Climate ; 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department of 
IIot-House, Cold Grapery, etc.; with Plans for the Con¬ 
struction and Heating. By Wm. Chorlton. Cloth, 
12mo, 20-4 pp. 

Cole’s American Veterinarian.75 

Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for Restoring and 
Preseiwing Health by good management, with directions 
for Training and Breeding. By S. W. Cole. Cloth, 
ISmo., 288 pp. 

Copeland’s Country Life.$5.00 

An elegant Octavo Volifjnc, containing 926 pages, anc\ 
250 Engravings. It is a Compendium of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Practical Knowledge; embracing 
Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great 
value to every one interested in Fruit, Flowers, Vege¬ 
tables, or Farm Crops. It describes and illustrates near¬ 
ly the whole range of topics of interest to the Farmer, 
the Gardener, the Fruit Culturist, and the Amateur. 
By Bobert Morris Copeland. Cloth, beveled boards, 
8vo., 926 pp. 

Cotton-Planter’s Manual...$1,50 

This is the only popular work published on the subject. 
It is a compilation of facts from the best authorities on 
the CULTDBE OP COTTON, its Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, Trade, and Consumption, with a 
history of Cotton and the Cotton-Gin. Cloth, 12mo, 
820 pp. 

Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor-. .$1.50. 

To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. H. Dadd, M D., Veterinary Practitioner; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and S'WINE, with a great variety of original 
Eeeipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 

Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.$1.50 

Containing Practical Observations on the 
Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses ; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Eestoration 
of Health. Illustrated. By Geo. H. Dadd, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 432 pp. 

Dana’s Muck Manual...$1.25 

A Manual for Farmers ; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun¬ 
try. By Samuel L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture..$6.50 

The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening In North-America, for the Im¬ 
provement of Country Eesidences; containing full Di¬ 
rections for everything connected with the Laying out 
-andadorning the Bural Home, the Grounds, the Gar¬ 
dens, the Buildings, the Trees and Plants, etc., with 
principles of taste so stated as to adapt the work to all 
classes. Splendidly Illustrated with many Steel and 
fine Wood Engravings. By the late A. J. Downing. 
New Edition, Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Eevised, 
with Supplement, by; Henry Winthrop Sargent. 
Octavo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 

Eastwood’s Complete Cranberry Manual 75 

Giving directions for the cultivation in difierent locali¬ 
ties, with illustrations and descriptions of varieties. By 
Benj. Eastwood. Cloth, 12mo, 129 pp. 


Field’s Pear Culture.$1.25 

The Pear Garden ; a Treatise on the Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling to the Bearing Tree. 
By Thomas W. Field. Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 
286 pp. 

Flax Culture.. 50 

A neiv and very valuable ivm'Tc, consisting of full direc¬ 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex¬ 
perienced growers. 8vo, paper. 

French’s Farm Drainage.1.50 

The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles ; including Tables of Bainfall, 
Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. With over 100 illustra¬ 
tions. The best work on Draining published. By 

Judge French, of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricultural College. Cloth, 12rno, 384 pp. 

Guenons Treatise on Milch Cows ... 75 

An interesting work, giving new and peculiar direc¬ 
tions, and many illustrative engravings, for determining 
by natural marks or external signs, the quality and 
quantity of milk a cow will give, length of time she 
will continue in milk, etc., with introductory remarks 
of forty pages on the Cow and Dairy. Sixty-third 
thousand. 8vo, 88 pp. 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers-. $1.75 

This is the best practical work on the Horse, prepared 
in tliis country. A Complete JIanual for Horsemen, 
embracing; How to Breed a Horse; How to Buy a 
Horse; How to Break a Horse ; How to Use a Horse ; 
How to Peed a Horse ; IIow to Physic a Horse (Allo¬ 
pathy or Homoeopathy); How to Groom a Horse ; How to 
Drive a Horse ; How to Bide a Horse, etc., and Chap¬ 
ters on Mules and Ponies, etc. By the late Henry 
William Herbert, (Prank Forester.) Beautifully 
illustrated throughout. Cloth, 12mo., 425 pp. 

Hooper’s Dog and Gun.30 

“ A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,” with some 
Anecdotes and Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and 
Training Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J Hooper, 
Montgomery, Ala. Neat paper covers ; 12mo, 105 pp. 

Hop Culture... - 40 

Practical Details fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Soil, Setting and Cultivation of 
the Plants, to Picking, Drying, Pressing and Mar¬ 
keting the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi¬ 
enced Cultivators. Hlustrated with over forty engrav¬ 
ings. Edited by Prof. George Thurber, Editor of 
the AmeHcan Agriculturist. 8vo., paper. 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.. 1.75 

Lectures on the Application of Chemistry and 
Geology to Agriculture. New edition, with an 
Appendix, containing the Author's Experiments in 
Practical Agriculture. By the late Jas. F. W. John¬ 
ston, M.A., F.B.SS. L. and E., etc., etc. This is an 
American edition of the large and extensive English 
work. Cloth, large 12mo, 700 pp. 

Leuchars’ How to Build Hot-Houses,.$1.50 

GBEEN-IIOUSES, GBAPEBIES, etc. etc., and how to 
■Ventilate them. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
This is the only work published in this country, speci¬ 
ally devoted to this subject. By Bobert B. Leuchars, 
Garden Architect. Cloth, 12mo., 366 pp. 

My Vineyard at Lakeview.$1.25 

This book isfcpecially valuable as giving an account 
of the processes actually followed in celebrated Grape 
Begions in Western New York, and on the shores and 
islands of Lake Erie. To any one who wishes to grow 
grapes, whether a single vine or a vineyard, it is full oi 
valuable teachings. It tells just what the beginner in 
grape culture wishes to know, with the charm that al¬ 
ways attends the relation of personal experience. 
Cloth, 12mo., 143 pp. 

Onions: How to Raise them Profitably, 
Paper .......20 

Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing 
the Crop, given very -gVimlyhy Serentesn Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts 
of the country. No more valuable work of its size was 
ever issued. Octavo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. 


A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar¬ 
dens. Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man. While it is marked by the 
author’s peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that it is worthy of being kept in print. By 
William Cobbett. Cloth, 12mo., 230 pp. 

Cole’s American Fruit Book.75 

Containing Directions for Baising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fruit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de¬ 
scriptions of the best varieties of fruit, cte. 18mo, 

288 pp. 


Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guidel.50 

The previous Edition of this work was Thoroughly 
Bevised ; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Cultivation; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers ; full Illustrations. By F. B. Elliott, of Ohio. 
Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 

Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Cul¬ 
turist. Paper,.. 20 

A new, iiractical little work, meeting with universal 
favor. It gives a full list of varieties, down to the 
latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo, 48 ppi. 
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JSTEW BOOKS. 


tJlRDENLNG FOR PROFIT, 



IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN. 

BY PEXliU IIENDKKSOX. 

This is the first work on Market Gardening over pub- 
lished^in this coontrj'. Its author is woli known as a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ snccessfnl experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
withont reservation the methods necessary to the profita¬ 
ble coltoro of the commercial or 

o.vudetst. 

It is a work for which there Iras long been a demand, 
and one which will commend itself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 

rA.^IEY C.VBDICN 

To whom it prosents methods quite different from the 
old ones generally practiced. It is an 

ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 

work, and not made up, ns books on gardening too often 
arc, by quotations from foreign authors. 

Everything Is made perfectly plain, and tlie subject 
treated in ali its details, from the selection of tjie soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Ilot-bcds, 
and Forcing Iloascs, the management of which is usually 
Eo troublesome to the novice, arc fully dcscrilnid, and tho 
conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated. 

Tho success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is tho only work that sets forth 
tho means by which this success has been attained. Val¬ 
uable hints arc given to those who would raise Vegetables 
at tho South for northern markets. 

Tho following synopsis of its contents will show the 
scope of tho work : 

PIcii Fitted for tlio nnsIncBS of Gardening. 
Tho Amoant of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and I.ayIng Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Ilot-heds 
Forcing Pits or Green-houses. 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, AVhen, and AVhero to .Oow Seeds. 
Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables In AV’Intcr. 
Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 PARK ROW. 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 

BY TIIK LATE IIENIIT "WILLl.VJt HERBERT. 
(FUANK rOKKSTER.) 

Beautifully Ellustrated. 

now TO BREED A HORSE.— 

Value of the Horse— 

The best clsMof ilorscs the cheapest for all Durnoses_ 

Mhat constitutes excellence—Blood: whaf u^civL 
should be on the side or tho Sire—Breed nn. not dS vm— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary-General llulcL 

OF THE MAP.E.—Sl:to. SyTninctry and Sonnd- 
noss more Important tli.m Blood-Points of the Brood 
Jlcrcdltary—Condition of tho Mure — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal-Food and 
care during gestation — Health and temper 
MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.-Flrst 
consideratl^on la Improvement of “ cold ” Blood—Uela- 
tlve size of Sire and Dam—Defects In either Parent- 
How Remedied la Progeny-Bloods which “hit." 
CAN.\DIAN BLOOD. — Tho Canadian originally tho 

I renchNorm.an—t.haracterlstlcs—Hardihood—Speed- 

Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 
KOHM.\N BLOOD.—Origin and History of tho Percheron 
borman—.V pure race—Characteristics and Points. 

blood.—E nglish and American Thor- 
ongh-breds derived from Oriental Blood-are now 
Buperlor to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 

PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS 

CHARACTERTSTICS AND T’TILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds-^hetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narra"-an- 
setts-Mustangs and Indlans-Proflt of raising Ponies 

HOW TO BREED MULES. 

Mnles—Tbelr History and Natural Illstorv— 
The .Mule and lljnnev—1 borongh-blood wasted In the 
Dam for M'ile8--lbe Mnlo In tho United States—Largo 
size not Desirable—Varieties of tbo Ass—The kind of 
Marcs to bo selected. 

HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 

Of whom to Buy It—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex¬ 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
I’olntsto beregarded—Howto Examine the Eye—Broken 
w Ind—Roarlng—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examino 
the Legs—Snlents—Damaged Back Slnews—Spavius— 
Itlngboues—Curbs—How to tell tbo Age of a Horse. 

HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 

Conscqncnces of Improper Feeding—Blfferent Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
I'oal—For Working Horses—Green F’ood—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Ilorscs In Training—Wille Travelling—Sum¬ 
mering Horses—Tho Best Method—Managemeut of Om¬ 
nibus Horses lu New York. 

HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 

HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming: its no- 
resBlty for all descriptions of Horses-How Performed- 
Clothing—Treatment when brought lu ftom Work. 

now TO BREAK, AKD USE A 

HORSE.—What Is required In n well-broken Horse—Ills 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put¬ 
ting In Harness—How to Use a Horse—^Travelling—Work¬ 
ing-Pleasure Horses—Punishment. 

HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 

SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.-Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to bo given only by the order of 
the Master—Depiction and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Innammatloii of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis-Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—TbrusU-iJroken Knees. 

FARRIERY, ETC. 

Castration — Docking and Kicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains' and Wounds—Galls of the Skin- 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 

HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 

TJnsknifUl Shoers—Anatomy of tho Food Hlnstratcd— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Uemot Ing 
the Old Shoe—Paring tho Foot—Tho Shoe—Fitting tho 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nalls—Diseases of the Foot. 

BAUCIIER’S METHOD OF TRAIN¬ 
ING HORSES.—"What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at yonr call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the .law—Flexions of tho Neck- 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—Tho Paces—Leaping. 

HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 

The Saddle—The Girths—Tho Stlrrnns-Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper — Tho Martingale — Tlio Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Scat—The Hands— 
The Legs—Tho Paces—Hints for Special Cases—Tbo Art 
of Falling-Riding with Ladies. 

LADIES’ RIDIXG—WRITTEN BY 

A LAD Y.—Learning to Ride—Tho Side-saddle—The Girths 
—Tho Stirrup—Tho Bridle-Tho Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—Tho Position— 
The Ruuds—Tbo Leg and Whip—Accidents. 

HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 

The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving-How to Hold tho 
Reins—Driving a I'alr—Four-ln-h.and Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S SYSTEM OF IIORSE- 

TAMING.—Rarey's System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System —Instructions for 
practicing Rarev's Jlethod—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up tho Leg—Laying the 
Ilorse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on tho Halter—Shying. 

VETERINARY IIOMGEOPATIIY. 

Principles of tho System—Table of Remedles-Genernl 
Dlrcct'.ons-Treatnient of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme¬ 
dies for Sped 11c Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 

l^mo. 4 “Jo p.— Sent by mall post-paid. C1.7.J. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 



Saunders'" Domestic PouBtry. 

By S. JI. SAUNDERa 
New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
This Book conlalng Articles on the Prcfcruble 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultiy, Tlieir History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from tlio Author’s Experi¬ 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
Ireeding on a large scale^ as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., clolli 75 cts. 
ORANGE JUDD &, CO., Publishers. 

IVtoiioy in ilio 

PEAT ! PEAT ! PEAT ! 

FUEL — MANURE. 
WHERE TO FIND IT. 

HOW XO MAKE AND USE IX. 

ITS VALUE. 

A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 

THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 

By BROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Talo College. 

It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, etc., telling 
what they arc, where found, and how to estimate their value. 

It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma¬ 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 
and It is especially explicit in regard to the 

USE OF PEAT AS FUEL, 

describing minutely the various processes employed In pre¬ 
paring It to burn, from tho simplest to tho most complicated; 
such asarelnuso In this country, and Europe. It Is illus¬ 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

Tho work Is Invaluable to those having Peat or MueV; 
swamps, or wishing to Invest In Peat Companies. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - IT.ICF. J1.25 

ORANGE JUDD & Co., 41 Park Row. 
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A NEW WORK. 
SMAT.T. FRUrr OULTURIST. 



By ANDREW S. FULLER, 

PEACTIGAL nORTIOULTUEIST, EIDQSWOOD, BEEGEN CO., H. J. 

A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises, of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground ol 
Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 

CoNTEHTs: Introduction— I. BARnEiir.T— II. Straw¬ 
berry— ni. Raspberry— IV. Buackberry—V. Dwarf 
Cherry— VI. Currant— ^VII. Gooseberry— VIII. Cor¬ 
nelian Cherry— IX. Cranberry— X. Huckleberry— 
XI. Sheperdia- xn. Preparation for Gathering 
Fruit. 

We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as ho has given his opinion about varieties 
witliout reserve. On the other. hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer¬ 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
v.ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. The chapter on gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The book is very finelv 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 
companion to his Grape Culturist. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE. $1,50 

NEW YORK: 

ORAI^CE jyOD & CO., 

41 PARK ROW. 


Just Published. 

A NEW WOB-K ON APPUGS. 



AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 

By Doct. JOHN A. WARDEE, 

president OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; VICE-PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 

SOS IlliastratioMS. 

To pomologists a work hy Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to he at any pomological gathering, he it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain¬ 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something like order. 

This volume has about 750 pages, the first 375 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul¬ 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble w^as to 
decide what to leave out. It will he found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo¬ 
calities hy eminent orchardists is a valuahle portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Baisonne, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, aud gives evidence of 
a fearful amount of labor. 

This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod¬ 
estly puts forth his own to he tested hy practice. He di- 
^ddes apples into four classes, according to their foi-ms. 
Each of these classes is suh-divided hy other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the hook might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 

Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi¬ 
enced orchardist. The work has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well hound. 

SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00. 

NEW YORK: 

ORANGE JUDD &, Co,, 4i Park Row. 



EMBIaESS AMIJ8EMEilfT 

FOE 

BBXS AND CJ-IRES. 

Crandall’s Improved Euildin^ Blocks, de- 

Bcribed in April number of the American Agriculturist, 
page 147, furnish a most attractive amusement for children 
They are very simple in construction, will stand years o. 
childrens’ handling without breaking, and give renewed 
I pleasure daily. 

, CJBUJRCHKS, 

©WEIililNGS, 

BAKNS, 

OTIIiLS, 

FENCE.S, 

FlIKNITUKE, etc., 

In almost endless variety, can be built witli them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that It can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. _ 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled. Having given these blocks a practical trial 
iu their own families, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were so well pleased with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. 

The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box contain 
ing a set, and a card giving various designs of buildings. 
Price per Set: Plain, $2,00; Painted, red, wliite, and blue. 
No. 1, $3.00; No. 2,,$2.00;-No. 3, $1.50. A liberal discount 
will be made to dealers. Address 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 

A RARE CHANCE! ^ 

«ENESEE FARMER. 

BACK VOLUMES COMPLETE, 

from 185S to 1865 inclusive. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

Tliere are among the readers of the American Agriculturist; 
1st.—Many old readers of the Genesee Farmer wliose sets of 
back volumes and numbers are incomplete.— 

WE CAN EILL THEM. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

2d.—Many who did not keep their numbers.— 

WE CAN SUPPLY FULL SETS 
from 1838 to 18G5. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

Sd.—Mionsands of reading Farmers who know the value of 
such sets as refereuco works. They may have tlie 
AfyricvMurist from flret to last, and if so, they will be 
lliu more likely to want the Genesee Farmer.— 

WE CAN SUPPLY^ IT. 

A RARE CHAHCE! 

4tli.—Olliers who do not know the great value of old vol¬ 
umes of an agricultural journal of sucli sterling merit 
as tlie. Genesee Farmer, wliicli stood second to none in 
America, for soundness of doctrine and practical sense. 

Wc Would be Glad to Suijply it to Tlicm. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

The opportunity of obtaining so valuable a set of Bade 
Volumes, well bound, at so low a price, ought not to 
be neglected. 

Single Numbers, Post-Paid. 10 

Unbound, Single Vols., Post-Paid.$1.00 

“ Sets, Eight Yols,, Post-Paid.6.00 

Bound, Single Vols., “ . 1.40 

“ Sets, Eight Vols., “ . 9.00 

A.3L.SO,-AALSO,- 

THE RU^AL 

from 1850 to 1866. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

These Annuals are volumes of 120 pages, 12mo., full of ad. 
mirable short articles on Horticultural and Agricul¬ 
tural topics. Tables, facts, etc., fully illustrated. They 
iii.ay he had either bound or in paper. 

Single Numbers, Post-Paid. 15 

Sets, Eleven Nuinbers, Post-Paid.$1.50 

JAILSO. 

Tucker’s Register of Rural Affairs for 1866. 

POST-PAID, K5 CENTS. 
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A M T: R R ] a X AO II I GUI /V IT R T ST. 

IIIL SI AH DHfil^L. I^iWeBl Co., l^roiii’letos’s. 


•e, Md. 

This Macliino plows the ground, 
seeds the grain, and rolls the sur¬ 
face smoothly for the Ilurvostor, all 
at one operation, and in Its use avo 
claim the saving In labor of live 
hands and horses over the old sys¬ 
tem, (and ns certlflcates of many 
Fanners will show), of at least one- 
third of the grain seeded per acre, 
and that grain seeded by this Ma¬ 
chine is not liable to be affected by 
tile Avinter frosts, but grows con¬ 
tinuously through the same. One 
lleld-liand can plow, seed, and roll, 
from six to eight acres per day, 
AA'heat seeded last Fall, in Logan 
County, Kentucky, by the “STAll 
DlilLL,” Avas examined Ijy fifteen 
or tAvenfy Farmers, on tlie 22d of 
April, of the present year, Avho 
stated, in certificates given by them, 
(and Avhlcli arc embodied in the 
ratcntec's circular), ‘‘tiiat it tlien 
stood tAvepty to tAventy-four inches 
ill bight, .and full set, promising a 
heavy yield, Avith but one bushel 
soAvn to the acre, Avhile in the same 
and adjoining fields, Avheat sown at 
tlie same time, in the old Avay, Avith 
one and a half bushels to the acre, 
_ j.o.cm.ais"'cue balTO more than 

half the yield, having been nffected by the hard winter, and was but eight to ten Inches high, which Avas the average of all soAvn in any other manner tlian by tlds Maclilne.” Very 
recent certlflcates have been received from some of the Mine Farmers, stating that they saw the wheat threshed and measured in June, and that that seeded by the “ Star Drill,” yielded 
an average of twenty-nine and a half bushels per acre, which was more than double tlie yield seeded in the ordinary Avay, in adjoining fields. Tlicse are facts. Tills Macliinc seeds all kinds 
of small grain, and the dllfercut grass seeds, with perfect regulirlty. As a Com I’lanter or Drill, for Sorghum, Teas, Beans, <5:e., it can not be surpassed. Its construction is A’ciy simple, and 
the material of which it is marie, tlie A'cry best, in every particular. Any laborer Avho can ploAV or drive a Avagon can Avork it Avltli case. The saving of labor and economy in tlie various 
uses for wlilch it is arlapted. must make it Invaluable to the Farmer. All tliat is asked is a fair trial. Send for Circulars. Price for each Machine complete, $1T5. All orders promptly at- 
tenderi to by KWEI.L & CO., (Patentees, Proprietors and .Manufacturers), Baltimore, Md.; Also, 11. II. ALLEN' & CO., Agents, ISO and 101 M ater st., Ncav York; .ICLIUS DAIIBABOUX, 
Louisville, Ky., (Manufacturer for Kentucky and Tcnnes.see); P. MOII.XX. (.\gent), 23 Main-street, St. Louis, .Mo. 



A.N. WOOD &CO. 

EATON, MADISON CO., N. Y., 

Continue to manufacture tliclr Improved 

roitTAitLi: 

For Farm and Meclmnlcal purposes. Tliey are particularly 
adanled to ilnvlng Tlireslilng >lnelilne8. Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds. I’rlntlng Preiwes. Wood or Iron Lathes. -Mnehl- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon SIion«. Boring Artesian \i ells, 
Pilihplng tValer. Corn Sliellers, &c , Ac. 

We warr.nnt our Engines to be Avliat we represent them, 
and to give uiniualllled siiti.sfactlon in all respects. 

A. N. WOOD fi CO. 


BULLOCK’S 

Portable Cotton Press, 

AS IMPP.OVED BY TS, 

Is strong, simple, and compact, and being made at onr own 
manufactory, of first-class material and workmanship, we 
can guarantee Its perfect operation, if properly managed. 

Portable Steam Kiigliies, Ilorse-Powcrs, ami 
Cotton Gins, with cver>'variety of Agricul¬ 
tural Implement unci Mueliinc, Seeds and 
Fertilizers. 

A large Illnstrated Catnlognc of our goods will be sent 
on application. 

i:. II. ALLE.V & CO., 

1<?0 and lUl Watcr-st., Kew York. 


INCERSOLL’S COTTON AND 

WOOL PRESSES. 

lyoEnsor.L's jj.\ )' a yr> sth i ir pii esses. 

JXEEESOLES UAH ASH VAVEU PUESSES. 

iy<;Eusoi.r:s hide asd haiu pi;esses. 

liO'lU lIAyiJ AS’D UOIlSE-POWEli PUKSSES, 

for baling nil kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 
Also, a practical machine lor sawing down trees. I'rlce t.’ii. 
For price-list and frill Information, call on or address the 
mannf.ietnrers. IN'tJEIliiOI.L <Ss DflDGIlEflTY, (Irecu- 
polnt, ^Brooklyn), N. Y. 


Tlic Ain>Ie Pari*r at the 





The T.igIttnIng Apple Parer, proved by two year's 
nse, and hundreds of tc.stlinonliils, to be the best Invention 
of tills class, has Just received 

The Highest I*remlnin at the Paris KxposItion. 

It also took the First Premiums at the Ncav England 
Fair, and the New York State Fair In 186<’>, at the Nlechanlcs’ 
Fair of the Franklin Institute, at Syracuse. In Feb., 1807, 
and wherever Introduced is acknowledged to be ahead of all 
others for simplicity, speed and durability. 


Sold at AVholcsale by 
A. B. Siupi.KY & Son. Philadelphia, Pti. 

Spkar Biiothkus, Baltimore, .Md. 

.Jasiks Boavn, I’ltlsbur'.:h, I’a. 

11. W. Booth & <:o„ Clnelnuall, O. 

.7. II. Va.ikn, indlunapolls. Ind. 
a. BAtrit.MAN. Louisville, Ky. 

■Wahnk, (Tif.kvki: A: Co.. St. I.onis, Mo. 

Huffman * ’I'ii.ton, c1i1C!1'.io. III. 

Brill,. DfciiAiiMF. ifl'o.. Detroit, MIeh. 

(lEO. M'oitTiiiNOTON & Co.. Cleveland, O. 

,7. W. McKindlf.v, I.’ochestcr. N. Y. 

Kennbiivh & Sfaldino, S^’faeuse, N. Y. 

C. 'i'r.KMi’F.R. Albany, N. \. 

And by the Wholcstilc 7IardAvarc Trade everywhere. 


70 Heckman St., New York, 
manufacturers’ Agents. 



■\\^ I :v I > IMIl -iT >|H 

>j. l*iimpiei^, :iiitl till 

on :i B’li 1*111. 

or details, see onr Circular, that will bo sent on appllca- 
, tons. 11. 11. AI.LEN * CO., 

l-tO and 191 Whter st,, New York City. 



rWNilE BEST POllTABLE MILL AND PBESS 
H ever built, and greatly Improvcil for 1807. It ha.s re¬ 
peatedly taken the First Premium iilt State Eairs over a.l 
others, and U warranted in every respect. It does not .simply 
cri<.vA or cut tlie apple, but ermhes and rn-ipn. so tluu at 
trials the pomace from tliis mill has yielded one f|uai t more 
elder from a bushel of apples tlian other mills. It is a supe¬ 
rior 

o n A- r» li: MI III L. 

Circular giving full description, AA'ith cut, scut free to all 
applicants hv the uianufactiirer.s. 

Liberal liulucemeiits to dealers. 

BLY.MYEIt, DAY & CO., Mansfield. O. 


Sherwood’S Cotton Seed I’hiiiter. 


The great problem solved, and the companion of the. Cot¬ 
ton Glii noAV in tlio field! The principles of this mimhino 
are approved by the best machinists ol Amerlen. It h.as 
been in use for two seasons. Five hundred ot tliese Planters 
are uoav ordered for tlie State, of Tennessee. For orders or 
information, address N. B. silEIlMOOD. Millville. Orleans 
Co NY- F .7. IjC valley, Agent, Locknort, N. 1., or 
JOH N' w'.’dOEGLASS, 181 M ater-st., New-York. _ 

CHEAPEST AND BEST 
nOFR A\l> VVIN'F mihliS. 

(Hutcliinson’s Patent-Limge and Small.) 

Cheapest a ml Best Fe<-tl Cutters. 

Best Citlei- I'ress Screws. 

A variety of )5est Agilonllnral Implements. 

send for Illustrated Circular.^o,^^^^ ^ 

Peckskill, N. 1. 


FOP A BETCK MACHINE SOI- 

pie: SlfiO AVith Tempering Box and Moulds. 

irranted to make 15,000 brick per dav, "f 

■ AdHfnao FlM’A & SlibL IvL _ 


GRINDING MILES.—Clicnpcst and best in Ihc 

H Avorld Burr Stones from 8 Inches to 4 le.ct. 

■ i’iiWAtti) HAKIUSON, Ncav Haven, Conn. 
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TME HE ST MACiaiWEISY. 

COOPER’S OLD ARD EXTENSIVE EACTORY HAS 
FOR SALE 

150 Improved Fortalilc Engines, 8 to 30 
Horse-Power. 

85 Improved Stationary Engines, 30 to 

Horse-Power. 

5300 Circular Saw Mills, of all Sizes. 

123 Patent Ereneli Burr Flour anfl Feed 
Mills, with Bolts, and complete MacUinery for same. 

1,000 Cooper’s P.atent Sugar Pans, 8 to 15 
feet long. Price $33 to $75. 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Union Sugar mils, 8 
Sizes. Price, Heavy Oae-Horsc Mill, $75. 

All arc being erected in tlic most approved and substan¬ 
tial manner, witli recent valuable iinproveiueuts. 

Tills Firm was the first to commence the practice of fur¬ 
nishing complete fixtures for Saio and Grist Mills, and 
millwrights to erect and set them in operation ; hence their 
unprecedented success and reputation for buildmg the best 
Mills in the world. Send for Circulars, addressing 

C. & J. COOPER, Mt. Vernon, Oliio. 

Weii Miaowfii 

Wlieeler’s Patent Horse-Powers and TlireshiM Machines; 
Fan Mills; Gale’s Copper-sti'in Feed Cutter; Hutchinson’s 
Family Wine and Cider Mill; Hicitok’s Keystone Cider Mills; 
Cider Mill Screws, (wrought and cast iron). See July No. 
Agriculturist. Also, 

Approved FertiliigeFs. 

Fish Guano, recommended by American Agriculturist, 
May No., page 169, as “cheapest fertilizer of the day,” man¬ 
ufactured by Quinnipiac Co. Also, Peruvian Guano ; Bone; 
Coe’s Superphosphate, elo. All for sale by 

JOHN W. DOUGLASS, 181 Water-st., New York. 


E'or Mock a-Baul Wall Bray¬ 

ing’ MacliSaes, 

Address G. L'. SHELDON, Hartsville, Mass. 


S NVENTIONS.'—One which is justly deserving 
the attention of the people is tlie BREAD MIXING AND 
KNEADING MACHINE. Circnlai'S describing and setting 
forth the merits of this household necessity can be obtained by 
addressing Wm. FORBUSH, Agt., 68 Court-st., Boston, Mass. 


gnREEN-HOUSE AND HOT-BED SASH.—The 

undersigned wot Id respectively call your attention to 
their extensive facilities for manul'acturlng Sashes for Flor¬ 
ists and Gardeners, by which means we are enabled to fur¬ 
nish our patrons at a much lower rate of prices than any 
other establislnnent in the city. Particular attention paid 
to all orders, and fnrnished at the shortest notice. N, B.— 
Hot-bed Sashes constantly on hand. WM. H. COLES & 
CO., Office: 79 Nassau st,. New York. 


Office of “ Passaic Cai-Uoii Works,” 
159 FuoX'T Stkeet, (Cokxek Maidex Laxe). 



MANUFACTURERS OP 

FUHE HOME BU 8 T 9 
Fresli Bone Siiperpliospliate ©f Lime, 
AiiiMal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c, 

Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, A. J.. should be addressed to 

LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Froiit-st., New York. 



TO FARMERS. 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. offer 
for sale by far xhe finest .and purest Bone-Dust 
in the Market, at the same rate as a coarser 
arl.icle. Also a (.warranted pure, or no sale) 
Flour of Bone. Samples of each sent on re¬ 
ceipt of 3-cent postage stamp, with address. 

DOUBLE EEPIUED POUDEETTE. 

This is one of tlie most forcing as well as quick 
acting manures in market; is composed of the 

- night-soil of Kew-York Citv, from which all 

the impurities have been extracted. It is then deodorized, 
dried, and pulverized to flour. From 400 to 600 lbs. per acre 
on wheat will bring a good crop on poor soil. Price only 
$2opcrton. 

Apply to THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 

___66 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 

■piAINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf- 
A ton Mineral Paint Co., are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years- it is 
of a light brown or beautil'ul chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, olive, drab or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses. Barns 
Fences, Agricnlturai Implements, Carriage and Car-makers’ 


(one Mauuf. havinp: used 5000 bbls , the past vear), and as a 
paint for any purpose, is unsurpassed for botlv, diirability 
ehisticity. and adhesiveness. Price $5 per bbl". of 300 lbs.. 
Which will supply a farmer for years to come. Warranted in 
all cases as above. Send for a circular, which gives full par¬ 
ticulars. Kone genuine unless branded in a'trade mark. 
Giatton Mineral Paiut. Address DANIEL BID7VELL, 
Proprietor, 254 Pearl-st., New York. 

water-proof roofing 

or Price List, and terms 

Oi tetciic-ivipjiits, ciddi’ess q, FAX 

Second and Vliie-sts., Camden, N. J. 



Tlic Iligiaest Flavored, Most 
Frodtactivc, and Hest Herry 
for Aiiiateer Feltiire, 


Tlie Great European Strawberry, 

“ DR. NSCAISE.” 

Said to bo the largest berry known. From plants se*- in 
September last, fruit was picked and exhibited at tlie Fruit 
Growers’ Society, held in Rochester, on the 2Tth of last 
June, which vreiglied I'A ozs., and measured inches 
around. 

Plants very hardy, vigorous grower, and iiroductive. 
From five plants imported in the Spring of 1866, we produced 
509 very strong plants. This variety we have imported at a 
great expense, and will have a fine stock to offer our cus' 
tomers in August and September. 

The following are extracts from European Catalogues: 

“It is of enormous size, the berries weighing over IX ozs., 
(9 to the iiound), and early, of a briglit red color, very glos' 
sy, the flesh white, and of fine quality.” 

This sort is one of the finest cultivated in Europe, and has 
the best characteristics of any vre have ever introduced. 
Orders must be sent iu early, as tlmy will only be filled in 
rotation. 

We ivill furnish plants, postage paid, at the following 


Comhining large size, liaiidsome appcai-ance, 
and vci-y Iiigli flavor, with great vigoi-, and pro- 
Gactlvciiess almost equaling “Wilson’s Al¬ 
bany.” 

“ One of the most distinct fruits wo know, and one of the 
best ill many respects.”—Tnos. Meehan, Editor of “ Gar¬ 
deners’ Monthly.” 

“Promisesto be an acquisition.”—A. S. Fullek, Author 
of “Small Fruit Culturist.” 

Price, (by mail, postage free), $3 per doz.; §20 per 100. 

ALSO 

'I'lae New l®ei*|5cttaal ^45*awl>era*y. 

“ Perpetual Pine,” 

recently raised and introduced by Mr. F. Gloede, Les Sablons, 
France, and now first offered in the United States. Mr. 
Gloede describes it as a “real, perpetual, large-fruited 
strawberry,” and adds, that “ during 3 years culture, it not 
only bore an abundant crop in the spring, but continued 
flowering and fruiting until late in the Autumn.” The 
plant is very hardy, and the fruit bright vermilion, solid, 
juicy, sweet, and high-flavored. 

We offer a very limited supply of plants of this novel and 
valuable variety. 

Price, (by mail, postage free), 50 cents per plant; $5 per 
dozen. Descriptive Circulars mailed to any address. 

EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 
Ceutral Nurseries, York, Pa. 

Momeyii’s Strawberry Seedling, 


A BESIDEEATTM SIIFPLIEB. 


The attention of Strawberry producers Is called to RO- 
MEYN’S NEW SEEHUING-the best plant extant, 
for general cultivation. 

This Seedling is a most prolific, as well as a late bearer— 
COMING INTO FRDITAGE A FORTNIGHT AFTER 
THE WILSON—thus giving the producer control ot the 
market after the glut of the 'Wilson is past. 

The flavor is equal to any grown—THE BERRY IS A 
FINE COLOR, AND VERY SOLID, and the size is large 
and uniform. The plant is unequalcd for vigor and hardi¬ 
ness. 

It received a SPECIAL PREMIUM for flavor, at the 
New York Institute, in 1SG5. The plant in fruit was exhib¬ 
ited at the late Queen’s County Horticultural Fair, and at 
the Newburgh Bay. Exhibition, receiving SPECIAL PRE¬ 
MIUMS at botli places. 


A limited number of plants, (deliverable on and after 
August 20th), are offered for sale, at the following rates: 


1000.575.00 

100. 10.00 

50. G.OO 

20. 3.00 

5..... 1.00 


Orders addressed to cither of the subscribers will receive 
prompt attention: 

WILLIAM H. ROMEYN, 
JOSEPH FOSTER, Agent, 
Kingston, Ulster Ce., N. Y 
V. H. IIALLOCK, I , 
NICHOLAS IIALLOCK, [ Agents. 

Queens, Long Island. ■ 

W. S. CARPENTER, Agent, 156 Reade-st., New York. 


Sent out in Aaigust and September, at prices annexed, and 
lower. It so oflered in this jiaper, charges prepaid by me. 
Jenny Lind, Downer, Irench, IVilson, Early Washington, 
10.0; Fillmore, Shaker, 


largely to plant or sell, address 

A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Indiana. 

M ETCALF’S EARLY. 200,000 plants, of thii 

valuable early strawberry. A large stock of gram 
vines leading varieties. Blackberries, old and new. AlL 
1 eacli trees. Including Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf. Plant 
in Chicago, free. THOS. ARCHER 
Lake Shore Rursory, St. Joseph, Michigan. 


rates: §1 per plant; §10 per doz.; .§75 per 109. A liberal dis¬ 
count to the trade. Address 

FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, 
Rocliester, N. Y. 

KKECII’S 

New Seedling Strawberries, Genl’s. Grant, Sherman, Meade, 
and Sheridan. The people’s cliolce of all berries. Plants 
ready by August 20th. §1 per doz.; §3 for .50; $5 per 100; $25 
per 1000, cash. J. KEECH, Waterloo, N. Y. 


§ I MALL FRUITS.—40 varieties of Strawberries, 
’ and 8 varieties of Raspberries in fruit this year—descrip¬ 
tion and comparative merit siu my ne.w Price List now ready. 
Strawberry plants also ready and warranted to arrive 
in ^ootl comlition oi- tlie order duplicated. 
Address with tliree cent stamp for Price List, 

JOHNSON’S NURSERY, South Bend, Indiana. 





Are rapidly attaining the merit they justly deserve. Plant¬ 
ers and Dealers, and tliose wishing to form clubs for the sale 
of the only vines in tlie country grown liy my improvement 
and to wliicli none others can compare in liealtli and vio-or’ 
either for Garden or Vineyard planting, should send iinmel 
diately for my Price List or my liberal terms to Clubs Plant¬ 
ers will please state about tlie number of eaclt variety thev 
wisli, and wliethcrfor spring or fall planting. My Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue contains as correct a description 
of the different varieties of grapes I grow, as ten years’ expe¬ 
rience in propagating and fruiting vines will admit Price 
10 cents, less than cost. Address 

F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


virvE^. 

jaa Qiie and two years old. 

An extra fine stock of 

HEL.AWARE, 

UONCORH, 

IVES’ SEEHMNG, 

CREVEIilNG, HARTFORH, DIANA, IONA, 
ISRAEBBA, CX.INTON, CATAWBA, 

and many other good varieties. 

At low rates by the dozen, 100, or 1,000. 

Send for Price List. 

Also a good stock of Frnit and Orn.amental Trees, Ever¬ 
greens, Small Fruit, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 

Osage Orange Plants, 2 years, at $5 per 1,000. 

IiENIC «te CO., Hiiniljoldt Nm-sciries, 
_ Toledo, Oliio. 

QEORCE PERRY & SON, 

4»rape Eayers an.cl <Mi*;spe Vimes for 
Fall of lg67. 


We would most respectfully call tlio attention of Ama¬ 
teurs, Planters and Dealers in Graiie Vines, to our verjMarge 
stock of Concord Grape Layers. We sliall sell clieap We 
will take orders for other leading kinds of Grape Vines 
Clark’s and Pliiladelpliia Raspberry. Kittatinnv Blackberry’ 
Perry’s Seedling Strawberry, &c. 200.000 Grape Buds. (mosV- 
ly Concord), for propagating. Cnr Circular sent to all ap¬ 
plicants Fuke. Apply witliont delay to GECRGE PERRY 
& SCN, Nurserymen, Georgetown, Qoun. 


■f VES’ SEEDLING GRAPE AHNES.—Ives’ Secd- 

'-H-iing, Iona, Delaware .and Concord, witli many oilier kinds- 
nine of whicli are now varieties from Longw'ortli's Sctiool 
of Vines, selected by Dr. Jno. A. Warder, for sale witli 
Nursery Stock generally. Send for Circular and Prie’e List 
witli history of tlie Ives Seedling grape, fkek. 

JAMES F.'MARTIN, Mt. 'Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 

FS€Ef. 8 I®Il mUHSEHIFS. 


& KEIL, Zanesville, Ohio. 2fbto is the time to 
send for a Price List. Ives’ Seedling, Hartford Prolific, Con- 
,'U? Ciitawba, and otlier varieties of grapes, aiso. 

all kinds of small fruit plants, at Wholesale and Retail 
prices, to suit tlie Million. Cnr stock promises to be largo 
and splendid. Price List sent free. Address at once, 

MUNSON & KEIL, Zanesville, Oliio. 
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AI\IIi:ricaN agriculturis 


..10c. 

..WC. 
..SOc. 
..50c. 
. 50c. 
. 50c. 
..50c. 
..50c. 
. .T.5C. 

25c. 
..25c. 
..50c. 
..50c. 
..25c. 
. .25c. 
..10c. 
. .25c. 
. .'.’Sc. 
. .25c. 
-.25c. 
.10c. 


loO.OOO TUEES.-Two to four 

buU.ofenpcrlorBrowtli. 

rui5?.’i * '1 rcc)), one year Irom the bml, (very flue) 

. •''"•Kely or Unle-s Karlv. ^ ^ 

OoT.len Dwarr P<aich Trees 

fo’r^ lVot:,V^rio,r"an"rn'rt\Ta^^ 
stofi‘.'“A®aart!i!,‘’'* 

STEPHE.V IIOTT & SON’S, 

_ __ New Haven, Conn. 

St*c<lM lor Aiitdiiiii ^iowiii^'. 

Aqnllesla Slblrlca. nern'lt ose 

Antlrrhlniini. llue.ini.xc(i. - 

Czar Violet the sweetest or all,'liefrectly hardy • 
Carnation Pink, extm tine . ^ <>ar«o, _ 

.. . l’eri)etual or Tree..’. 

Calceolari.i. e.xtra select, rroin prize nowere’" 

UuKOsa, shruhhy varieties.. 

riA^lfo ••■O'" newest varieties, 

erect and drooplnR varii^tlcs “ 

Holl)hock, collection ors distinct vurljiles '' •' 

A.. ** . flnest mixed, double. • 

Mlninlu^ nnest mixed.. 

I ansy KnEjlsli, saved from prize'flowers'..’!”.’.’ “ 

I liinula, all the best varieties, mixed. •' 

I olyanthus, lincst mixed varieties. “ 

I ropicoinni, flnest varieties for (Ireen honse.. “ 

stock, Interniedl.ite, ! > varieties, ml.xed. “ 

“ New tt'hltc Wallflower, leav'd, a superii var 
Crimson “ •• •• 

Sweet AVllllaiu, iliint's Perfection. •* 

«- Auricula eyed . •• 

" allflower, double German, extr.a. •• 

5yashburn’a Amateur Cultivators’ Guide, bcnutlfnlly Ulus- 
tmteii, cunialnlnj; a list (»f over 2,500 varieties of Flower 
and \ egetablo Seeds, mailed free on receipt of 25 ceuts. 

W VSIIHt'U\ it CO., 

Seed Merchniits, Ilorticalturnl Ilnll, 
___ llostoii. Mass. 

Winter Seed %Vlieat lor 1867, 

. FOK PALE BT 

GEORGE A. DEITZ, 

IMFOUTKIt AND GKOWEK OF 

win: %'r jk i.ii 

CHAMBERSBURGH, PA. 

Itall’tii Ri -1 J/eUiterrmie 
IIItthin \mtf •• 

Hnntj'triitH Re.l “ 

/■Yenrh Rfil “ 

IltUfCt Kng'h Red “ 

German Red “ 

JlalM'n F.ng. White, “ 

Dtehl'n White, 

Canada White. 

Itanghton White, 

Caii/ornla MTilte, 

Blue Stem White, 
heiuptlan Red Medlterrar, 

Red t'hatr 
WhUe Chnjr 

Lancaster Red Chaff _ _ 

Xif~ Four pounds of either of tho above varieties will be 
sent by mall (free of Postage) for one dollar. G. A. U. 

WiiK.VT. 

The Snliscrlber offers for sale Hed Mediterranean Seed 
5Vhe.a. raised on I.ong Island, from lm|>orted seed. Price, 
tl.O) p T btLshel. This wheat Is much sought after, from tho 
r.ict th it there h.as been no Mcditerrancaii Peed Wheat Im¬ 
ported for sevc-al years. Also. Delhi and Bouchton White 
Wheat, price, fj per bush. C. W. P.VV.NE, Sag Harbor, L. I. 


12.25 

l» peck. 

$.8.1)9 

V bush. 

2.25 

*• 

K.O0 


2.00 


8.00 

*• 

2.00 

•* 

8.00 


2.25 

•* 

8.00 

** 

2.25 


8.00 

** 

2.25 

** 

8.00 


1.50 

** 

6.00 

»• 

L.50 

** 

5.00 

•* 

l/iO 

** 

5.00 


IJiO 

** 

5.00 


2.00 

•• 

7.00 

** 

1.-50 


5.00 

*• 

lAO 


5.00 

*• 

IJO 

*♦ 

5.00 

** 

IJiO 

“ 

5.00 

** 


B>.\Uri.ETT’S UEVERSIBLE SEWING .M.V- 

“• CIlIVKS po«ses,s tlio Nkw and Latest Patent Isi- 
FiTovkmknt.s. Tbey arc tho kind that run backward or for¬ 
ward. revcr.seil at will, and sew equally well. They arc the 
kind that h.ave the reversible Prosser loot, whieh turns cn- 
tlrelv away from the needle, so convenient In setting a 
needle, iiutilng In. taking out “work," Ac. They are made 
for use bv H iiul at $25, with table stand and treadle, $10 to 
$1.5 ad'lltional. J. W. B.MtTLETT, Patentee, Depot No. 5G9 
llroadway. New 5'ork. 

Z1f~ .See Hlustrntloii of this Machine In H.arpcr’s Weekly, 
of July G, or send for De.scriptlve Circular. 

Sterfopticons and .llai?ic Lanterns, 

5V|th tho Improved I.lmc Light, llinnilnating brilliantly two 
bnndrcd stiuare feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition. K.aslly managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of tho apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artUllcally colored jihotogr.aphlc views 
on ghi-ss, of the War, Scripture lllstorv, Clioiee Statuary, etc., 
etc., forwarded on nppllciition. T. H. .Mc.ALLISTKIL Opti¬ 
cian, (ot late Arm of .McAllister & Bro., Phlla.) 49 Nnssau- 
strect. New Vork. 

^W. JOHNS^ 

IMPROVED ROOFING 

Has been In use nearly ten years, and forms a handsome and 
reliable roof. Can be applied by any one. Klastie Min¬ 
eral C’cineiif, for llcpniring Leaky Shingle and other 
Hoofs. I’resera-afIve I’ainfs. Hnnfintf, Ceiiieiil, 
Kxe.tiisivo right to sell and apply will be given. Send 
lor descriptive circular, prices, &c., to 

II. W. .lOIIV.S, 78 AVIlIIam St., N, Y. 

1 >INE APPLE, BANANA AND ORANGE LAND 

KOH S.VLK.—110 acres together or divided, ol the flnest 
land on Indian HIver, East Florida. Hich soli, lieaMtifnl 
sitnatlon, healthy and delightful climate, with abundance 
of game, fish, oysters, turtle, and In fact every requisite for 
profit or enjoyment. Access hv sail, steam, or land travel. 
Adilress A. VAIINt), Agrieuifurlst Olflce, 

41 Park How, New V'ork. 

THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. 

A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and General Managc- 
■mient of Hogs. Particulars of all Dlse.asea, Hcmcdics, &c. 
Sent free of postage for 25 cents. Every farmer should have 
a copy. Address N- P. HOYKH & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 



ESIiKjillAlI’m IMTKXT 

iaariiBciit Coiiroi’Biialat’, 

For fitting Dresses and other garments without the use of 
ineasures. Made of thin sheet rubber, very elastic, it adjusts 
Itself perfectly to the form ; on llie line of the seams and 
nronnd *lie neck, nrnis, and waist, are rows of small, sharp 
points or Indicators. By laying thin, strong, paper over each 
section of the Confornintor, holding It smootli, and pressing 
It upon the indicators, an exact Impression of the form is 
obtained, and by cutting out on tho lines indicated, the pat¬ 
tern is ready for nso, and a perfect Hi must result, without 
any fn-ther fitting. By Its use a perfect fitting garment Is 
Obtained with ease and certainty. It Is very simple in its 
operation, can be used by any one with perfect success, and 
being mmie of very clastic material, can be used on persons 
of almost any size. 

Price, $10.00. Sent prepaid by Express on receipt of price, 
by GOODVEAH’S 1. H. (fCOVK M’l'G CO.. 

205 Broadway, New York. 

[hfoktam to ow.vers of horses. 


Advice and Proseriptioii.s for Side or Injured 
Horses gix'cn Krcc. 

The Editor of Wilkes’ Spieit of the Times desires to 
Inform the owners of horses throughout the United States, 
that he has regularly engaged upon his paper, one of the 
ablest and most experienced professional veterinarians In 
the United States, whose special duty It stiall be to answer, 
gratis, all questions relative to sick or Injured horses which 
may be addressed to tfic Spikit, whether by subscribers or 
not. These answers will In all cases contain a prescription 
for the Injury described, nnd will be printed. In connection 
with the question asked, In the following number of the 
SpiniT. No answers, however, will be given by mail. It be¬ 
ing a part of the object of the editor to submit the ability of 
tho professor who h.os assumed this department of the Spirt- 
IT, to the keenest criticism of the general public. By adding 
this nscftil department to the Spir.ir, tho editor contributes 
to those of Ills readers and sub.scrlbers who own horses, a 
horse-doctor free, nnd not only to his subscribers, but to 
every horse-owner in the. United States who may choose to 
direct an inquiry to the Spiimt by mail. The subscription 
price of the Spi HIT Is $5 a year; but single copies maybe 
bought from news agents from week to week by those who 
desire to use It temporarily only, for veterinarian qnestions, 
at fifteen cents per copy. The Spini r of the Times Is a 
liigti-toncd gentlem-ui’s paper which (with the old Spip.it, 
whose business and title it Inherits) i.s of forty years' stand¬ 
ing, nnd Is devoted to Hunting, Fl.dilng, Hncing, Field 
Sports, Literature, nnd the Stage. It also contains a series 
of articles by Hiram Woodruff, on tlie. Trotting Horse of 
America, and How to Train nnd Drive him. 

GEOUGE WII.KES, 

Editor anil Proprietor, 

!301 ■\VIllluin-.st., New York. 

ZIT" Dealers will continue to procure their supplies as 
heretqfore. 

TIIO.M.VS FITCH, 
of New I.ondon, Conn., 

Breeder of Alderney nnd Ayrshire Stock of all descrip¬ 
tions, has constantly on hand and for sale the best Animals 
of each of the above breeds, at reasonable prices. Warrant¬ 
ed as represented. 

C:iEE8Ti:Bt WHITE PIGS 

For Sale. Send for Circular. Address 

n. TE.MFLE & CO., Maishalton, Chester Co., Pa. 


g>RAIIMA POOTRAS, bred from stock Avcijrhiii'r 
■ • 21 lbs. to 28 lbs. per pair, at maturity. Warranted pure. 
I’rlce $fiBer^nlr^ $12 per trio. JCggs, $2 per dozeiL Address 


N. P. BbYi 


CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


V MERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, a first class 

monthly, containing 3G large double column pages, 
only 50 cents for 0 months. Try It! 5VH1 save every fanner 
many dollars, as we offer a Horse nnd Cattle Doctor free. 
Address N. P. BOYEH & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

f TiOR SALE.—Pki'c Spanish fowls, (this j^Car’s), at 
$.200 per pair, $5.00 per trio, by R.xprcss to any address 
In the Union. Warranted to give satisfaction or no pay. 
Address JOHN BENNETT, Siinman, Hlpley Co., Ind. 

W HITE LEGHORN FOWLS witli Ycllo5v Lcjrs. 
A few pair of the real breed for sale bjr - 

JOHN SALISBUHY, Jr., Box 95, Nyivck, N. Y. 



NEW NATIONAL RELIGIOTTS PAPER. 


A national religious newspaper, to be called “ Tna Ad- 
VANCE,” will be published weekly, from the first of Beptem* 
her,- onward, in the city of Chicago. It will represent Con- 
gregtitlonal principles and polity, but will be conducted in 
a spirit of courtesy and fraternity towards all Christians. 
The form will be what is popularly termed a double sheet of 
eight pages, of the size and style of the JY. Y. Evangelist. 
The pecuniary basis is an ample capital furnished by lead¬ 
ing business men and others, to be expended In the e.stab- 
llshmcnt and improvement of the paper, which is Intended 
to he second to none In the country, in its literary and re¬ 
ligious character. The purpose of its projectors is indicated 
In the name: their aim being to advance the cause of 
evangelical religion, In Its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship and ecclesiastical polity, but also to philosophy, sci¬ 
ence, literature, politics, business, amusements, art, morals, 
philanthropy and whatever else conduces to the glory of 
God and the good of man by Its bearing upon Christian 
civilization. No expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all departments, while arrmigc- 
ments arc In progress to secure the ablest contributors .and 
correspondents at liome and abroad. The city of Chicago 
has been selected as the place of publication, because of its 
metropolitan position in the section of the country especi¬ 
ally demanding such a paper, and the fact that it is nearly 
the center of national population, and in a very few years 
will be the ecclesiastical center of the Congregational church¬ 
es. Issued at the Interior commercial metropolis. The Ad¬ 
vance will contain the latest market reports, and able dis¬ 
cussions of financial subjects, such as will make it a necessi¬ 
ty to business men in all parts of the countrJ^ The editor- 
in-chief will be Hev. 5Vin. 5V. Patton, D. D., who resigns the 
pastorate of tho leading church of the denomination at the 
5Vest for this purpose, and who has had many years experi¬ 
ence in editorial labor. The subscription price will be $2.50 
In advance. Advertising rates made known on application. 
Address “The Advance Company,” P. O. Drawer 6374, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


I^RANKLIN TRACT.—20,000 ACRES on Rail- 
■- road, Gloucester Co New Jersey, 25 miles south of Phila¬ 
delphia, good soil, mild, healthful climate. Low prices in 
lots to suit purchasers. Pamphlets with map and lull in’for- 
inatlon sent free. Address MORHIR & CO., Newfield, Glou¬ 
cester Co., N.J. Improved Farms for sale. 


IT^ARM WANTED in EXCHANGE for a new 
■ Valuable PATENT. To a man wanting a sure fir.st-ratc 
city business this Is a splendid clianee. No competition. 
Address with particulars, D. 5V., Agriculturist Otlice. 


BT DOS'i’T SO^ATCM YOU, 

Or Tear Yoair Clotlies. 

Dax'Isoii’s Tlioriilc.ss Black Cap Raspberry 
is tho best, as it is hardy, productive, early, and sweet, and 
It Is a pleasure to cultivate it. Circulars giving origin, dc- 
Bcrlption, prices, testimonials, &c., ready In September. 

JOSEPH SINTON, Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 


STfiSAWBKKRV PIaAATS. 

.Tncnnda, Pdppowam, Durand, Metcalfs Early, Leiinig’s 
Wlilte, Agrleultnrist, Barnes, Wilson, and all oilier valuable 
varieties. For Catalogue nnd Price List, address 
UEISIG ^ HEXA.MEH, Newcastle, Wcatcliester Co., N. Y. 


Fire Engine for Every Hon.sebold. — Window 
Washer, superior Hot house Syringe, nnd Garden Engine in 
one, for .%.■>. “ In onr opinion excels anytliing of the kind 
heretofore Invented.”—[A7L iY. Eng. Farmer.\ Five to one 
agent In each town for$20. NEW ENGLAND POHTABLE 
PUMP CO., No. 51 Hanover-st., Boston, Mass. 


YITANTED 1,000 LADIES AND GENTLE- 
*’ MEN to sell Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Flowers. 
Send for Price List, with full particulars. 

1.. Jj. WHITLOCK;, 

“ ALL NURSERIES LV ONE,” 
37 Park Row, New York. 

T he stock of all nurserymen send¬ 
ing me their list of prices by August 5tli, will bo adver¬ 
tised free, In the Horticultural Advertiser, which will bo 
Issued from this office about August 20th. 

L. L. WHITLOCK, 

“ ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Park Row, New York. 


^END STAMP FOR THE HORTICULTURAL 
^ ADVEHTISEI!, which will contain a list of the things 
offered by ‘‘ALL NURSERIES IN ONE.” Also, 
practical suggestions for the cultivation and management 
of Trees, Vines, Flowers, &c. 

L. L. WHITLOCK, 37 Park Row, New York. 

ffAET UP CLUBS FOR TREES, VINES, Shrub?, 

^ Roses, Flowers, &c. Send stamp for Terms and Price 

List. L. I- WHITLOCK, 

“ ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Park Roxv, New York. 
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(Business Notices $2.60 per 
THE 

GREAT AMERICAN 

TEA COMPANY 

HAVE JUST KECEIVED 

TWO FULL CARGOES 

OF THE 

FINEST CHOP OF TEAS. 

22 OOO HALF CHESTS sWp Gulden State. 

1 2^,000 HALF CHESTS by sMp George Shotton. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of tlie finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis¬ 
tricts of Cliina, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica¬ 
cy of flavor, whicli they are selling at the following prices: 

OOLONG (Black), 60c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 V »■ 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 50c., GOc., 70c., SOc., 00c., best $1 
per pound. 

ENGLISH BHEAKFAST (Black), 50c., COc., 70c., SOc., 90c., 

$1, §1.10, best §1.20 per pound. __ 

IMPEllIAL (Green). GOc., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
,$1.25 per pound. 

TOUNG IirSON (Green), 50c., COc., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per pound. 

TJKCOLOKED JAPAN, OOc., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 pei’ pound. 
GUNPOWDEIl, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 

COFFEES ROASTED AMD GR 0 UMD DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE,20c., 25o., 30c., 35c.,best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, S.aloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families, who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize In tliat article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF¬ 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of SOc. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers cau save from 50 cents to SI per 
poumi (IhcsitTe tire Plxpress cliargcs,) t>y pur™ 
cSiLasing tliclr Teas of tlie 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 

Post Office Box, 5643, New Tork City.' 



SCALES. 

THE AeKNGWLEDGEO STANDARD. 

Take the FIRST PREMIUMS 



at the great PARIS EXPOSITION, and are mentioned in 
tlie award as 

THE .STANDARD SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 

No. 353 Broatlway, New Yorli. 


MASON & HAMLIN 

Have tlie honor to announce that they have been awarded a 

FIRST PRIZE MEDAL! 

AT THE 

GREW PIRIS EXPOSITION, 
1867, 

FOK TUE SUPERTOKITY OF THEIR 

CABINET ORGANS. 


TTe Avarrant all the goods wo sell to give entire satisfac¬ 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and liavc.the money refunded. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers.in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with tlie small additional expense 
of transportation), as thougli they bouglit tiiein at our ware¬ 
houses ill this city. 

Some parties inquire of us liow they shall proceed to get 
up. a club. The answer is simply tliis: Let cacli person 
wisiiilig to join in a clnb, say liow mucli tea or coffee lie 
wants, and select tlic kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. AVrite tlie names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to ns by mail, and wo will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon tliein, 
witli the cost, so tliero need be no confusion in their distri- 
hntioii—each party getting exactly, wliat he orders, and no 
11101 - 0 . Tlic cost of transportation, tlie members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by 
Express, as may suit tlic convenience of the clnb. Or, If the 
amount ordered exceeds $30, we will, if desired, send the 
goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter wc Avill send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the Club. Our profit^ are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afl'ord. AVe send no complimentary 
package for a Club less th.an $30. 


N. B.—All villages ami towns wliere a large 
iiiimbci- resiilc, by Clubbing togetlier, can re- 
slnce tJie cost of tiieir Teas anil Coffees abont 
onc-tiilnl (besitle tlie Express cliarges,) by 
sesKling ilirectly to “Tlie Great American 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
hi-anches of our Establisliment, or copy our name eitlier 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. AVe 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our n.ame. 

Post-Offiee orders and Drafts, make payable to the or<ler 
of •' Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP’Y, 


It is not easy to over-estimate the importance of this rec¬ 
ognition of superiority, hccauss this is the greatest Indus¬ 
trial Fair tlie world has witnessed, at which the best makers 
of all countries liave competed for tlie honors, and because 
Mason & Hamlin were • . 

Eepresented only by tbeir ordinary Styles 

of instruments, such as are currently sold from tlieir ware- 
rooms. The superiority of tlie M. & H. Organs in substan¬ 
tial excellence, was universally recognized liy tlie eminent 
jury, and by the musical profession'of the Avorld, as repre¬ 
sented at Paris. 

THIS IS THE FIFTY-SEVENTH MEDAL, 
or other liighest premium, awarded M. & II. within twelve 
years, completing the most emphatic and universal official 
record of demonstrated superiority over realized by any 
maker of musical instruinents in the world. 

M. & H. now manufacture about twenty five styles of 
Organs, differing in musical capacity, from an instrument 
having one set of reeds of four octaves’ compass, to one of 
twenty-two stops and nine octaves of tone. Most of these 
are furnished in cases of dili'erent degrees of excellence, 
from those whicli are quite plain, tliougli neat and substan¬ 
tial, to others of most elaborate design and finish, compar¬ 
ing favorably with any furniture manufactured. They are 
thus adapted to a'very wide range of uses, public and pri¬ 
vate, and are sold at prices from ^75 to upwards of ©1,000, 
each. Tlicy are adapted to secular as well as sacred music, 
occupy little space, can be easily transported all ready for 
use, are not liable to get out of order, and are most fully 
warranted in every respect. 

The most importantimpi-ovemenifi used by AI. & H. are pat¬ 
ented, and cannot be employed by otlier makers. Circulars, 
witli full particulars, free to any address. 

MASON & HAMLIN. 

WAnn-noo-wc, \ 73^ TKEMOXT-ST., BosTOX. 

WAKEuooMS, J 590 Broadway, New York. 

Feaaiiil-c College. 

Honorable historyfor 33 years. SItii voarlicgins Sept. 12th. 
Tlie best Educational facilities; location ‘vei-y healthy. 
Terms low. Send lor Catalogue. AV. P. KiiRR, 

Granville, Licking Co., Oliio. 

SilACT Tips for Cliiadpeia’s SIsdcs. 

Tliey protect the toe from wear, and are highly ornament¬ 
al. Applied to the most genteel shoes made. Buy no others. 


GRAPE VINES 
AT IONA. 

My stock of plants tlie present season is large, and prom¬ 
ises to be of surpassing quality. 

All persons interested in the pnrehase of vines, arc Invited 
to call and inspect during the season of growth. 

A Descriptive List, stating quality and price of plants 
will be publislied in August. 

ALSO, 

Plow^ fbir Beep W®rkm^ and 
Tlior^agli TrencSaiiig. 

I have a set of ploAVS designed for performing every grade 
of deep working, from a few inches deeper than that gener¬ 
ally attainable by ordinary tillage plows to thorougli trencli- 
Ing with reversal of the soil to the depth of two feet or more. 

The complete set will consist of six or more, four of wlilch 
are now ready for inspection or trial. For information con¬ 
cerning viues or plows referred to, address 

C. 'W. G-UAISTT, 

IONA, near Peekskill, 

AFestchester Co., N. Y. 

A NEW GRAPE. 
SALEM. 

The subscriber now offers for sale for the iii'.st time the 
above grape. No. .53 of his hybrids, named SALEM, from the 
place o'f its origin. 

This grape lias been withheld from sale or exliibition for 
various reasons, until a stock of plants could be oluaincd. 
it is a variety considered not only superior ter any of the 
former well known numbers, but also to any liardy grape tit 
present before the public, conihlnliig, as nearly as possilile, 
every qualitv desired in an out-door grape; being one of the 
liardiest, liealtliiest and most vigorous of vines, and produc¬ 
ing enormous crops of beautiful and liigli-flavored fruit. 

This grape is a hybrid between tlie native and Black Ham¬ 
burg; bunch large and compact, berry large as Hiiir.lmra:, 
of a light chestnut or Catawba color, tliin skinned, perfectly 
free liom hard pulp, Amry sweet and sprightly, ivlth a most 
exquisite aromatic flavor, not equaled by any other out door 
grape for wine or tabic; as early as Delaware or Hartford, 
having never failed to ripen iii tlie most unfavorable season 
for tlie past six years. 

Taking all its qualities into consideration, earliness,.hardi¬ 
ness, and great vigor of vine, size and quality of fruit, it is 
pronounced by a few of the best judges who. have tried it, to 
have no equal among all tlie numerous varieties now before 
the public; and I can. with confidence, recommend it as the 
best of all my collection, and now offer it for sale. 

-E. S. Rogers, Salem. Mass. 

Notice. —The subscriber would liere state that lie has dis¬ 
posed of ills entire stock of vines and wood- of tlie Salem 
Grape to J. L. AVARING, of “Amenia A'ineyard,” Ameni.a, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., to whom all orders for the same must 
liereafter lie addressed. E. S. Rogers. 

. Salem, Mass., March 2d, 1867. 

Tlie undersigned now olfcrs for sale, this Aiitiinin. the 
above valuable ATne, in-quantity, one and two year old 
plants,'suitable for vineyard purposes. Tlic demand for it 
will be large, and tliose wishing to seenro them would do 
well to send in their orders early. Price List and engraTiiig 
Avill be sent in August, on application to 

J. L. AA’ARING, Sole Proprietor “Salem” Vine, 
Amenia, Dutcliess Co., N. Y. 


are grown on higii, dry ground, wlicre iniltlexv is mi- 
Iciioxvn, licncc the perfectiy ripened canes and roots 
which tliey possess, that gave so niuch satisfaction to tho.se 
wlio patronized mo last season. ,TDcy promise this r-car to 
be much largei- tlian last, and wortliy of particuhir atten¬ 
tion. My extra selection of two year-old A’incs for the Gar¬ 
den is very desirable. Aly Amines for Dealers and A'ineyard 
planting, are in qualitj', ail tliat one can wisli for. Prices 
KO- f Advertised, but sent upon application, and found to 
be as low as the lowest. Address 

F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

NEW WATER PIPE. 

WHY RUN ANY RISK 1 
That leaden pipes contatninato spiing 
water, and injure the lieaitli, is lieyond 
( 3 ue.stion. A certain protection is Hie re 
cently invented ENCASED liLOCI-C TIN 
PIPE. AVater flowing tlii-onvli this pipe 
cannot be impregnated icith poisonous 
solutions of lead, as if conics in i-ontaet 
with pure block tin only. T he Tin-liiieCi. 
Pipe will boar nearly double the pres¬ 
sure of Lead Pipe, and is sold at ttie same 
price. Pamphlets of reports, and opinions, .sent free on ap¬ 
plication. THE COLAA'ELLS, SHAAV & WILLARD M’F’G. 
CO., Foot of AA’est 27th-st., New Fork. 



CwFCJiit Ecoiioaiiy isa Fjiiistiisg-, 

Doty’s Patent Compound Paixt Oil, four years tested. 
Fully as dur.able, covers as ivell, easier to spread, quicker to 
dry, and in no respect inferior to pure Linseed Oil, vet imicl; 
clieapoi-! AVarranted to render AVliite Lead wijiter. cit.liet 
inside oroutside, and fully as duraiu.e as Linseed Oil. aim 
as good for all colored paints. Four years’ use has fullj' 
established this. 


Price, by tlie Barrel (10 gallons).$38 00 

5 Oallons ior trial, put up in good oak keg. (i (iQ 

10 , “ ’• •’ ■’ X.U 00 


Siiippod ns common Railroad Freiglit. or by Expre-ss. 
Tesiinionials as to Durability, in Circulars. Agetits watiu-a 
everywhere. Exclusive sale given. 

Dd'fY’S PxAlNT OIL CO., 3-3 Cortlandt-st., New T'ork. 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office Box, 5,043, New A’ork City. 


T. MATF.Ig, CIteisaist, 

Has removed liis Office to 53 Cedar-st., New York. 


VERY BODY should send for The Ameuic.an 

Stock Jottrnal. — O nlyOO eeiits lor 6 montlis. Address 
N. P. BOA'ER & CO., Gum Tree, Clicster Co., Pa. 





















































Farm, O- arden, a nd Hoasehold. 




OKAXCE Jl»o & CO.,, 

PUBlasHERS AND PHOPHIETOB8. ( 


kmplovmext of 


. , established in 1842 

1 l-,.. k K„„ , ,T|„,„ ) Pnl,u,he.l „|,o 1„ Corimn at SI -o 

Kntereti according'lo act ^ i » nan at S1 .<j 0 a lear# , 

■— ' . 


( S1..50 PER AirisruM, m advance. 
'I single number, 15 CENTS. 

' 4 Copies for* A- s.s . r.... 




T II E 


A E R I C A X 


RUFF A 


[COPTniOIlT SECCnEI).] 

Tj O . Dii.vwx nr W. .T. II.vyes, X. A., from Life Studies, for the American Agriculturist. 


Fin- Run,ill) ti,(. l.ir;reft,t of American quatl- 
rupeds, and one of the most interesting of the 
bovine fanil}'. “W hen this country was first 
inhabited by the Europeans, thi.s animal un¬ 
doubtedly rangi-d freely over the ivhole of 
■vvliat is now the Lnited States, except, perhaps, 
those mountainous, swampy, or densely wooded 
regions of n-hich the Elk and Moo^e are the 
natural lord.s. The RufTalo is adaptofl to the 
open prairie.s, regions sparsely M'ooded and more 
or less dry, and to river bottom^, where he can 
obtain grass, liis nr',I.u! :;l food. Our ancestors, 
recognizing the close relation M-ldeli the animal 
bears to their dn; ii'siii', cattle, and liavinir lieard 


about llie Buffaloes of thcEust, ■which they knew 
to be o.\-like, hut had never seen, gave him the 
name Buffalo, tliough in reality he bears even 
less resemblance to the Asiatic Buffalo tlian he 
does to the ox. Tlie name thus given has been 
popularly retained ; and we might as well try 
to change the name of the Indians, (who are, 
indeed, quite as little related to the Indians of 
India, after whom they were named), as to call 
the Buffalo, “Bison.” The Bison,once of Europe, 
now nearly extinct, very closely resembles the 
American Buffalo, ami if our magnificent rumi¬ 
nant should, of necessity, hear a borrowed 
name, that ho should have been called Bison is 


indisputably true. But lie was not, and we do 
not use “Bison robes” in our sleighs, nor “Bi¬ 
son horn” knife-handles, and we never will. ^ 
It is our Buffalo, though the pedants' Bison. J 
The studies from wliicJi llio above striking pic- ; 
ture was drawn, were taken by the artist upon ' 
the Plains. It strikes one as exaggerated, for 
the simple reason that few of the drawings of 
the Buffalo which we see, are made by artists 
who know them on tlieir grazing grounds; 
they do not dare give that fullness and lengtii 
to the shaggy hair of the head and jaw, nor the 
towering flatness to the hump. On page 323, 
will be found otlier facts concerning the Buffalo. 
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Specialties in Farming—Hops.325 

Steam for Farm Work. 321 

Strawberries—Seedling.328 

Tomato—Keyes’ Early Prolific..830 

Tree Planting by the Roadside.327 

iprees—Why Transplanted, Die.329 

Walks arid Talks on the Farm—No. 45—Wheat Cul¬ 
ture—Manures—Draining—Degeneration of Vari¬ 
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13aclc Volumes Supplied.— The back volumes 
of tl'.e AgricMlturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connecled with imral life, 
ont-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past,.beginning with 
18,57—that is, Vol. 16 to. Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post¬ 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). Tire volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each 


Every year we are led to regard with thankful¬ 
ness the beneficent provision which ordered the 
territory now occupied hy this great nation to be 
subject to so varied climatic and meteorological 
influences, yet so closely connected, and the inter¬ 
communication between its parts so intimate.^ I his 
year the seaboard has been wet, and the inland 
States have been rather dry. If gram has been 
damaged for flour in one State, the well secured 
harvests of othei-s easily supply the need. If we, 
of the East, lose our potato crop, as it seems prob¬ 
able that we shall, we can look to the West for a 
supply, and to the South for a substitute. The hay 
of New England may have been gathered in too 
poor a condition for market, and so while her 
flu-mers will lose their wonted profits, the railroads 
may now, thanks to improyements in hay-presses, 
brino- the liay a thousand miles, and not make 
the price too high for onr city markets. Eastern 
farmers who haye been in the habit of selling 
hay may now learn an important lesson if they 
will, namely: that hay kept on the farm and fe 
out or made manure of, is worth a good deal 
to them than if sold at any ordinary prices._ The 
hay being unfit for sale must be used; part of it will 
he fed, the rest made into manure. Another lesson: 

_the poor hay, either that which has been wetted 

in curing, or that which has stood until it is hard, 
grown too tough, and wiry to be profitably nsexl 
must be either chaffed short and steamed, or wet 
down with a little meal or oil-cake, bran or other 
similar feed, and left to stand until incipient fer¬ 
mentation commences. The yalue of the grain 
thus used need not be much—the labor will not he 
grudged when the results are seen. 

September is a happy month; It brings the golden 
fruits of the orchard, and the golden corn ripens 
under the Autumnal suns. There is, too, a harvest 
of greenbacks—no gold now-a-days which Sep¬ 
tember usually yields to those who have early 
crops to sell. During this month the prices of 
grain in Europe become settled, ordinarily. They 
may he such as to excite speculation, or the prices 
here may quietly settle down to what we may con¬ 
sider about remunerative values. 

Save time to attend the Fairs; and be sure to 
take or send something to help the show. Have 
it in the best possible order, and don’t expect 
so confidently to get the prize as to he made un¬ 
comfortable if you lose it. It is no shame to he 
beaten, hut it would be shameful for a poor article 
to take a prize over a better one. Therefore re¬ 
joice that something more excellent than yonr’s 
could be raised and that the raiser brought it. A 
good part of your reward should be in having con¬ 
tributed to make a fine show. A man seldom gains 
credit to himself by declaring openly that things he 
has, at home, are much better than those exhibited. 
Such statements, if made, should he said privately 
and generally in self condemnation for not having 
brought the articles. The unsuccessful competitor 
seldcTm gains more than an unenviable notoriety hy 
openly impugning the motives of judges. 

Every one is happy to receive prizes, and the 
hope that lie may, is a great inducement to present 
articles in competition. The honor and credit 
should count for much, the money for very little, 
and really the unselfish motive of contributing to 
make a fine show, should be the chief inducement 
to exert ones-self for the fair. An exhibitor going 
to the fair with these feelings will not leave his 
wagon loads of fruit, vegetables, and dairy products 
outside, while he searches through the exhibition 
tables to find out if he will be morally ceitain of 
the prizes, before he decides to exhibit. There is 
nothing criminal in this, but it is certainly not 
honorable and commendable. 


Hints Al>ont Worlx. 

There is a greater variety of labors to employ 
farmers in September than perhaps in any other 
month. We have manuring, plowing, solving and 


harvesting, thrashing, feeding, marketing, a,ll upon 
ns at once, yet the labors are seldom pressing and 
of an anxious kind, except perhaps a little anxietj 
in regard to early frosts. 

Animals., in general, need little care, except good 
pasturage or feeding. Fattening lullocks that are to 
he finished o.ff for the autumn trade need a gradual 
increase of meal as the weather grows cooler. 
Sheq), also, that are to he sold, should be separated 
from others and ifed a little grain. Examine any 
that it may be necessary to have in moist pastures 
to check the very first appearance of foot rot. 
Shelter all during storms, and give access to water 
and salt. Swine, to he fattened this fall, will do much 
better if fed a little ground old corn now while at 
grass, or being kept on thin swill, as is usual. 

Orchard fruit collect frequently, not only for 
feeding swine and cows, but in order to destroy the 
insects which sting the frait at the time of laying 
their eggs, and to prevent the development of the 
larvse which causes it to become gnarly and to 
drop, prematurely ripe, or even green. Much good 
cider for vinegar may he made from windfalls. 

Boot e?’qps.—All kinds of root crops having be¬ 
come well established and full of leaf, keep on 
growing until freezing weather, and often swell 
with prodigious rapidity, as the season becomes 
moister and cooler. Keep the weeds down and the 
ground open and loose, and pull for cow feed wher¬ 
ever they stand too thick. 

^ans.—Pull before the ripened pods dry, and lay 
them up to ripen in small heaps, or, better, between 
two stakes driven perpendicularly ahont 5 or 6 
inches apart. The plants being laid alternately 
heads and roots, and at the same time crosswise. 

Grass and Glover Seeding may he done now upon 
land which is in order to be laid down, to very good 
advantage, provided we have rains. If the grass 
and clover can get a start this fall, so as to make an 
approximation to a sward, they will stand the winter 
well, and if the land is rich, he fit to mow next 
year. If not rich, the clover may he fed off in June, 
but not close, and cut for seed in the fall. Timothy 
sowed now and getting a good start of all other 
accidental grass on a good land, often yields a fine 
crop for seed two years in succession. If yon need 
the grain or straw, sow it, hut if yon want grass, 
sow that. 

yt/lieat .—Too much stress can not he given to hav¬ 
ing wheat land well prepared —drained rich, and 
mellow, alsofree from weeds, if possible. Sow dur¬ 
ing this month; the earlier the better. Drill rath¬ 
er than sow broadcast, and put the seed deep lath¬ 
er than shallow on all light soils. 

—It is generally best to sow rye in the early 
part of October, as it often gets too much growth 
before the ground freezes if sown earlier. 

Yermin in Granaries .—See article on coni-honses 
p. 323. Arrange to have security from mice and 
rats. Rats will generally clear out mice and may 
themselves he gotten rid of by the phosphorous 
paste which is a safe poison if the poultry are shut 
up and kept so for several weeks. Tlie rats vomit 
up the poison, and the chickens eat it and die. The 
poison kills a few, but stampedes the vermin. Mice 
are not so affected; a few die, the rest remain. Use 
traps and cats; give the cat a sand box and punish 
her severely if she docs not use it. A good mous- 
er and well trained, is almost invaluable. 

ihila^oes.—At the East the season has been such 
as to rot potatoes in some places very much. After 
the vines die or are thoroughly blighted, the tnhera 
will make but little growth. They are fit for swine, 
but not for market. Yet many are perfectly good. 
It is sometimes best to dig and feed to pigs or cattle 
before they rot. If left in the ground the sound 
ones will remain good, while most of the diseased 
ones will become so bad that they may he detected 
at a glance. This, it is claimed, is a great saving 
of labor in picking over potatoes that rot in the 
bin; besides, the sound ones ars not contaminated, 
and so more sound ones will finally be saved. 

Draining and Irrigation.—'ThoaQ subjects are 
hinted at everv month; their importance demands 
it. See what has been said in previous numbers 
and act upon the hints. 
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''“t swamp Ki-ass 
collt^ct all weeds not in seed, and tbroiip-ii th ^ ’ 

of swine, of the liquid manure of the f 

ti.c or o.„c, .„d nmtola 

tbefru^n iagardeuinffor in 

the fru.t orchard, or if the land needs phosphates. 

f to buy straw • 

t^en direct from the thrashing machine, it oftcii 

price ofTi^ V* ”i*°**^ regions it is worth the 
I of three bushels of wheat i)er ton for manure 
mid should not be sold for that of four. 

/><«s«rf C’Wre.-Lay in a stock in advance, it is 
vdL^ f simply .OS manure, (taking the 

•ind^f f 1 ^’''’“''? criterion of v5ue,) 

i h the flesh and fat of the animals, as clear profit 
I»r^.-.\Iow or pull while in bloom or before • if 
l-sible, use as an ingredient of com,>ost heai^ or 
n the pig pen. If seeds have formed, dry the 
weeds, bum them, and use the ashes. ^ 


AMKr.IOAy AGRTOriT'TTTT^Tc.p 


<!*« l.urpo,e, aud they .Uould act be Me 

rriiit €iai<lcii. 

tbf rr“cTo,‘”“'ll If 7 "=' 

tbo cobslderatlons 777.7“ >'? 


Orriiard itii<I \iiisery. 

riUri^ 2 “ planting should be de- 

cld^ by the ocahty. In those places where win- 

P‘“°ting is preferable; but 
here a long, mild autumn succeeds the plantin- 
the trees become well established, and setting them 
at this sc.ason is advantageous. The ground for the 
orchard should be prepared as early as may be, by 
deep plowing and subsoiling. In most cases drain- 
ng also b advisable. Order trees from the nurser- 
before the season of Uking up begins, so as to 
obtain them .as soon ns they are fit for remov.al 
Autumn rruU is to be picked .as it matures. 
This and all other fmlt should be left upon the tree 
until It attains its full development. Peaches must 
bo picked before they soften. Pears should be kept 
n a cool, di 7 cellar, until they show signs of ripen- 
ng. Bartlett pears, kept in a cool place until the 
»apply b nearly exhausted, bring very high prices. 

I\icka(jen should be at hand in suffleient abun¬ 
dance to allow for the uncertainty of returns from 
market For peaches, i>ear3, and even the choicer 
early apples, the ba.sket is.fust giving way to a 
wooden crate, with two compartments that hold a 
h.alf bushel each. The sides of these are made 
with slats which allow of ventilation, while the 
compact firm of the p.ackagc allows it to be pack¬ 
ed to better advantage than the baskets. 

liiidding will continue with the peach, and pear 
ui>on quince stocks. Remove or loosen the ties as 
soon as the buds have formed a union with the 
stock, which b usually in about two weeks In 
cases of failure, re-bud if the bark will lift. 

PrtKrvinq fruit, either by drying or ciinning, is to 
be .attended to as the different sorts ripen. A dry¬ 
ing house of some kind is useful where the quanti¬ 
ty is large. Fruit dried out-of-doors should be 
covered by some open fabric to keep off flics and 
other insects. 

Thmnlogical EthWUiotu, cither those held by 
thcmselvc.s, or in connection with State and County 
fairs, do much to imi»art a knowledge of fmits. 
Visit these; and if you have any fruit, go not only 
as a spectator, but as an exhibitor. If there arc 
any varieties of wliich tlie name is lost, or any of 
doubtful identity, take specimens for comparison, 
and for submitting to other fruit growers. 

/„«;rt,._.Much may be done to diminl.sh the num- 
b. r of these by picking np all fallen fmit and feed¬ 
ing it to swine. 


N'urserv »'Under “Orchard and 
iiKr i \ ' secret of success in small fruit grow- 
iig bin well preparing the soil, selecting goTd 
varieties and in giving thorough cultivation 

dutTin done their whole 

diit> m merely setting out the plants, will find 

their mistake when they come to harvest the crop. 

Blackberries, if properly shortened, will have 
thrown out side shoots, which, when they attaht 
the length of 18 inches, should be pinched early 
this month. This will cause the wood to ripeJ 
and withstand the winter better than when they 
arc allowed to grow on until checked by frost. ^ 
Black-cajM and others, that only propagate from 
the tips of tlie branches, will need to be layered 
See illustrated article on page 292, last month. 

Keep the young canes tied up to 
wires and stakes, and the soil clear of weeds. 

1 ~ early ripening varieties, 

handling carefully so as not to injure the bloom 
Use scissors in g.itheriug, and leave long stems to 
the bunches. 


Ihtrs arc to be gathered as soon as mature and 
ripened in the house. If picked too early,’they 
will shrivel iusteud of ripening. 

Sirawberries.-lf fall planting is practised this is 
the month in which to do it. Plants that were 
struck in pots are removed with little risk. With 
others, unless the roots are taken up with a ball of 
earth, it will be better to remove all the large leaves, 
ns this diminishes the evaporating surface and in¬ 
creases the chances of success. 


Secure these as the fruits ripen. Those 
of stone fruits must not be allowed to get too drv. 
Sec hints on page 293—last montli. 

Weeds must be kcjit down In the nursery if good 


Kitchen Oardcii. 

The gardener is now occupied with the care of 
his late crops, which, under good culture, should 
be growing rapidly. 

It is recommended by some to plant 
in the fall. We have never tried it, but Meehan, 
of the Gardener’s Monthly, says it is advisable. 
One year old plants have their tops cut off and are 
planted in a well manured bed in the usual waj'. 

ifea/M.—Sliell or dry .all the Limas that will not 
be used before frost comes. They are excellent in 
winter. Salt string beans. 

Cabbages and Caxdiflomrs .—Promote their growth 
by frequent stirring of the soil. Use lime if slugs 
arc troublesome, or trap them by means of cabbage 
leaves laid on the ground. From tlie 10th to tbe 
20th sow seeds of early sorts in the open ground 
to get plants for wintering in cold frames. 

iJurccofe, or German greens, sow for “sprouts.” 

Corn. — Save seed from the best, and dry an 
abundance for winter use. 

Cttcnmbers. —Gather, if large enough for pickles. 

CeleT ^.—Keep the plants cultivated and earth 
them up in flat culture about ten days before 
wanted for use. That for winter is left until later. 

Endive. —Blanch as wanted for use either by ty¬ 
ing the leaves together, or laying a piece of board 
or skate over the plant 

Manure. —This is the key to successful garden- 
iind the heaps should be increased from every 
available source. 

Melons ripen better if a board or wisp of straw 
be placed between them and the earth. 

Omioim.—H arvest, if not already done, and cure 
and store as directed last month. 

Itadish. —The Chinese Rose-colored Winter may 
be sown. When not overgrown, it is tender and 
will keep good all winter. 

Bhallois .—A species of onio|^ and much used in 
the green state as a substitute for it. Divisions of 
the bulb arc set 6 inches ajiart, in rows one foot 
distant. It is hardy and comes early in spring. 


'r'’T“"-"A- 

sale in the snrino- •’ ^ ready 

take out the la™ ror / 
ones will grow until frost Lmes.'^^^’ smaller 
ASgiwM/ie,,.—Allow the vines to roof nf fi • • , 

and look out foMute broods of " ° 

fore ...eutiouoj, oo„„„„o ao^^lTiioI:; 

goodMUurc.^"” »»«» and giro Swodoa 

ITmfcr rWy.-Gutbcr os the fruit ripens and 
nsc for s™„ool., or spread In a dll r’ol 


Flower Ciurdcii and Lawn. 

A number of things may be done in preparin<r 
r next year’s enjoyment. Among these one o”f 
the most important is the planting of 

purchased as soon as the 
son '■‘^ccive their stocks, as the best bulbs are 

s2oL ^o^ «P^‘“S-flo'vering ones 

Chrysa,iihemums.~Fot those intended for house 
blooming, and shade them for a few days. See 
that those left in the grounds are properly staked 
BahUas should now be fh their prime. Remove 
faded flowers and keep the stems well tied up. 

Bedding Hants must have cuttings made fora new 
stock. Those that it is worth while to keep over, 
should be potted before cool weather. Seeds of 
Hrenmals, if sown at once, will make plants 
strong enough to winter safely, at least if a slight 
Jirotection be given them. Make preparation for 
Wintering Hants.—A well drained and vermin 
proof pit, covered with sash, will answer for stor¬ 
ing tender roses, carnations, and other half hardy 
things. A light, dry, and not too warm, cellar 
will also serve for the same use. * 

Violets for winter blooming arc to be set in a cold 
frame this month. The soil should be fine and 
rich. The frame should not be covered until frost. 


Gi-ecii anti IIoI-BIouinos. 

Repairs and alterations of the house and heating 
apparatus ought to be finished, and everything 
ready for immediate use. 

Sow Seeds of such annuals as arc desirable for 
house blooming as well as those of cinerarias, 
calceolarias. Primulas, and other florists’ flowers.’ 

Cuttings, to give a stock of young plants, are to 
be made. 

Cape Bulbs must be potted for winter blooming. 

Hants out-of-doors must not be neglected. They 
oftea receive much injury in the heavy gales of 
autumn. 

Hanging Baskets and Fosses should be stocked with 
plants. Use plenty of Ivy for this purpose. 


Cold Grapery. 

M hen the fruit is ripe, keep the atmosphere of 
the house dry, but give ventilation on fine days. 
If rats trouble the fruit, set traps or poison for 
them, and look out for two-legged marauders. 


Apiary for September.—As Mr. Quin- 
by’s notes have failed to reach us this month, we 
simply call the attention of the bee keepers among 
our readers to the necessity of shielding their weak 
colonies from the tendency of bees to rob, which in¬ 
creases as the season advances and pasturage yields 
a less abundant supply of honey. When buckwheat 
is in full flower, bees will busy themselves in stor¬ 
ing honej’, but when this supply fails, they will 
rob other hives, or take honey out of the surplus 
boxes. These should be watched and removed be¬ 
fore they are attacked. The fly-holes of weak col¬ 
onies should be contracted very much, and these 
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stocks should be strengthened or broken up alto¬ 
gether. Look out also for queenless stocks or bai^ 
fen queens, and either give other 
drones are not killed, eggs or young brood, o^ 
combine hives in such a way as to keep J P 
ulous ones with good queens. 


A QUARTER OF 


A MILLION 

WANTED FOR 1868; 


and also all needed in- 
Among the pre- 


OR, 


ALL OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS, 


AND NEARLY 


100,000 MORE. 

LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 

A Most SSeaiitifiil Paper, 
The Most liiheral Terms, 
Most TaliiaWe Premitiiiis, 

And Three Months Free. 


LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 

2d. Every worker for us may secure a 

Premium. All of onr premiums are good, and many 
of them very valuable. No paper can he found for which 
it is easier to secure suhscrihers than the Armriran Agri¬ 
culturist. This is the testimony of many who liave sent 
us club lists. In order to give to all an equal chance, the 
Publishers will offer a General Premium List, in which a 
description of premiums is given, 
formation relative to getting up clubs 
miums will he found Seeds, Vines, Plants, Trees, Imple¬ 
ments, Machines, Book 8 ,Gold Pens, beautiful extra-plated 
Tea-sets, Pitchers, Guns, Rifles, Melodeons, Pianos, etc. 

(The Premium List will soon he ready, and will he sent 
free to every one desiring it.) Begin now to make np 
your clubs. Every new subscriber received after Sep¬ 
tember 1st, may count in the New Premium List. Extra 
inducements are offered to tliose who subscribe in Sep¬ 
tember, as will be seen below. 

LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 


4. 

1867. 


Stock of grain in store at Neio 


Wheat, 
hush. 
Aug. 13... on.m 
July 1 . 1 .. .215,509 
.June 14...578,279 
May 15 ...731,380 


Corn, 

hush. 

803,724 

100,780 

217,790 

261,092 


Rye, 

hush. 

32,785 

60,980 

117,257 

186,804 


Barley, 

hush. 

12,370 

21.390 

69,643 

145,706 


York: 

Oats, 

hush. 

200,349 

206,763 

379,865 

008,491 


Malt, 

hush. 

48.632 

34,700 

16,311 

16,461 


5. 


1867. 

1866 


Beceipts of Breadstufs at tide water at Albany, 
May ls< to August 1th ; 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. 

661 . 9 . bush. bush. bush. 

64,700 316,400 5,082,700 12^6,200 

.114,400 1,499,500 


Barley, Oats. 
bush. Mish. 
35,100 1,646,200 
10.5,300 4,194,000 


3d. 


The subscription list of the American AgricvItuHst for 
the year 1867, is far in advance of that of any previous 
year. The Publishers take this opportunity to thank the 
hosts of friends who have not only expressed in the most 
emphatic terms their satisfaction with our paper, as it 
has made its monthly visits, hut who have also swelled 
our suhsci’iption list by calling the attention of neighbors 
and others to the paper. We hope to retain all our old 
suhscrihers, and to add 100,000 to the list. And we want 
as many names as possible tliis moiitli. 

LOOK AT WHAT WE OFFER. 

Interesting to all Readers. 

1st. Wliat you will receive for a very 
little money. For $1.50, or less, ever}’ one of our 
subscribers receives an entire volume, 13 numbers, of this 
paper, any one immher of which contains articles, hints, 
suggestions, etc., worth more than the cost of a year’s 
subscription. The engravings are of the first order, drawn 
and engraved by the best artists, and illustrating subjects 
so various that they cannot fail to interest every member 
of a family. Many a father has written to ns that he 
. must, continue to take the American Agriculturist, not 
only for Umsdf, hut because his children think so much 
.pf it; Our determination is to make each year’s issue 
better than that of the preceding year. Whether or not 
we have done this thus far, our friends who have sub¬ 
scribed for some years, can tell by comparing hack vol¬ 
umes with the later ones. 


Liook at our special offer for Sep¬ 
tember. To any new subsenber sending in the regular 
subscription vriceWxx^ montli, and the name marked 
new, we will send the Agricidturist for all of 1868, 
(volume 27,) and tlie last three months of this 
year FREE. 

Notice This offer applies to all new subscribers 
received in September, whether single names, or members 
of clubs. Thus, $5 will pay for/owr subscribers for 15 
months, (October 1867 to December 1868 inclusive,) and so 
of all other club rates. All new subscriptions re¬ 
ceived this month, will he entered on our 
mail books for 15 months from October 1 st 

The Publishers will allow sufficient time after Sep¬ 
tember 30th for responses to this offer to come from the 
Pacific States and Territories, and other distant points. 

Try the American Agriculturist for a yeai 
—or 4 5 months, now,—three inoiiths free. 

CoittBiercial Matters Market Prices. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
Aug. 15, 1867, and also for the same month last year: 

1. TKANSACTIOXS AT THE NKW-YOUK MAT.KETS. 

Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Com. Bye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days 611,000 2,954,000 


ll’,435,G00 473,000 

Gold has advanced one or two points since our last, 

closing quite firmly-Receipts of produce have been in- 

creasino- especially in the breadstuff line. New wheat 
has come in quite freely, chiefly by coastwise vessels, 
and by railway. New wheat from the South has been 
abundant, hut not of the best average quality... .The dc- 
mand for hreadstnffs has been good, hut holders have 
been eager sellers, as a rule, and prices have been gener¬ 
ally lower, and quite irregular. Old wheat and old wheat 
flour have been quite scarce, and have been quoted timer 
than almost any other kind of produce.^ They have been 
o-iven decided preference over new, which has been much 
depressed. Quite a brisk speculative business has been 
transacted in corn within the past two weeks, leading to 
a rapid rise in prices. The export trade is kept in check 
by the advance. Weather and crop reports from Europe 
have been more favorable, and have tended to lessen the 
export call. Oats have been scarce and held very stiffly. 
Various speculative operations have been in progress in 
them... .Provisions have been quite active, hut irregular 
in price, closing, as a rule, rather firmly..Cotton has 
been in better demand, at higher quotations, closing 
buoyant .. Wool has been sparingly dealt in at declining 
prices. Holders have been rather eager to sell, in view 
of the accumulating supplies... .Tobacco has been freely 
purchased, especially for export, at uniform prices, qual¬ 
ity considered... .Hay has been plenty, particularly new, 
which has declined materially. The demand has been 

moderate_Hops have been salable and firm... Seeds 

have been nominal and dull. 

CirnuEXT WHOLES.vnE Pp.ices. 


Price or Gold. 'al'I' ^ 

Fi.onu— Super to Extr.a State? 
Super to Extra Southern.... J 

Extra tVestern. » 

Extra Genesee. 4 ;t 

Superfine Western. 7 «« 

Rte Fnonn. ^ 

Corn Meal.— vItA -V 

WHEA.T— All kinds ot Wlnte. 

All kinds of Red and Amber. 

Corn— Yellow. 

Mixed.. 

Oats— Western 


July 15. 
139X 


Aug. 15. 


State. H --5 

Rye. 


Barley' . c= 

Hay— Bale 100 lb. 

Loose. oA 

Straw, ^ 100 ». .. • • .. Ak 

C0TTOx^3Middlm2S Ib ... 
Hops— Crop ot 1866. ^ Ib . 

__ T fAonao til 


Feathers- 


-Live G ecse, 18 lb. 
lb 


@11 73 
@17 00 
@18 50 
@15 00 
@ 8 73 
@ 9 25 
@ 6 10 
@ 3 SO 
@ 3 CO 

® 1 It 
® 1 08 
@ 93 

@ 93 

@ 1 70 
Nominal. 

@ 1 40 
@ 1 35 
@ 1 15 

@ 27K 

@ 6n 
® 90 

® 12 


5 50 
2 70 
2 00 
98 
89 
82 
92 


140% 

$ 6 75 

@11 50 

11 00 

@14 75 

8 25 

@15 50 

11 00 

@18 50 

0 75 

® 8 00 

7 00 

® 9 25 

5 50 

@ 6 30 

2 25 

@ 2 85 

1 60 

® 2 45 

1 10 

@ 1 25 

1 C5 

® 1 12 

83 

@ 93 

91 

@ 95 

1 40 

@ 1 55 

1 00 

® — 

50 

® 1 50 

65 

® 1 ,50 

85 

@ 1 15 


Seed—C lover, IR lb . 

Timotliv, ^ bushel. ^ ou 

Flax, ft'hnsliel. 

Sugar-B rown, P lb . 

Molasses. Cuba, • 

Coffee—R io,(Gold pnc.e)# ft 
Tobacco. Kentucky, fee..?!lb. 

Seed Leaf, ^ lb._. .;• • • • 

WooL-Domesttc Fleece,?) lb. 

Domestic, pulled, P tt. « 

California, miwaslied,. ja @ 

Tallow, . cn no 

OIL Cake-?) ton... ^. f 

Pork—M ess, ^ barrel. « 

Prime, 19 barrel . 

Beef—P lain mess. 

Lard, in barrels, ?) R 

Butter—W estern, ? R. 

State, ?) .. 

Beans—?) bushel ...••■■ . " 

Peas—C anada. ?) bushel. 1 2iJ 

EGGS-Fresli. ?) dor.en. i' 

POULTRY'—Fowls, ?) R. 

Turkeys, PR... ■ • ■ — -a'C-,;,’ o 95 
Potatoes— Old & N ew,P c A, 2 23 

Apples—P barrel... f 

Peaches—P basket—.. 

Cranberries, P barrel. 


21,300 

67,000 


26daysia««m’tlil3l.000 121,000 983,000 

Sales. Flour. Wheat. Corn. 

27 days t/tis month, 278,000 694,000 3.489,000 

26 days ins! month, 271,000 


67,000 102.000 
29,000 381,000 


576’,000 1,889,000 


Bye. Barley. 
98,000 9,000 

167,000 74,000 


3. Comparison with .same period at this time last year. 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Bye. i"" oats. 

27 davs 1867 .159 000 611.000 2,954,000 21,300 
24 days 1866!!! .232,500 36,300 3,820,000 115,000 

Sales. Flotir. Wheat. Corn. 

27 days 1867. 278,000 ^t.OOO 3,489,000 

24 days 1866. 181,000 447,000 3,86(,000 

3. Exports from9}eiv Yoi'k, Jan. 1 to Aug. 15. 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Bye. Oats. 

1867.315,082 148,875 5,481,360 135,561 102,024 869,183 

1866.610,728 180,200 7,946,298 


67,000 102,000 
23,000 1,292,000 

Bye. Barley. 

98,000 9,000 

153,000 18,800 


187,’189 914,885 25,916 


281i@ SOli 
30 @ 65 

78 ® 88 

11M@ 


3 00 

@ 3 25' ■ 
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Yoi’lc B!jiwe Sfocl£ Marliets. 

Beeves. Cows. Calves- Sheep. Swine. 


WEEK ENDING 

July 23.3,905 

July 30. 

August 6 .. . 6 ,» 

August 13. _ 

Total in four Weeks... .2|562 
Average per Week...... -’.oyo 

do. do. last Month.. .. S.S.n 
do. do. prev s Month. s.iiJ 
Average per Week, t866.o,748 
do. do. do. ISto.. 
do. do. do. 1804.. 
do. do. do. 1803., 

Total 
Total 

?^Slni863:::::::::::26t;o9t 6;47o 

Beef Cattle.— Our report covers four weeks of ex- 
ceediiwly variable weather, part of the time very hot and 
moist—had weather both for animals and for butchers. 
Irregularity of supply, at this season, influepces the 
prices promptly, and consequently there has been rather 
more than the ordinary fluctuations in the ruling prices. 


5,255 

5,101 

5,150 


Total in 1866..5’?!? 

Total in 1865. if.-’ena ^’rn" 

Tnlal ill 1864.2bi,609 gOOo 



519,316 1,101,617 
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At the la^t two market*, the average price was deter- 
mlued more pe-rhaps by the quality than by the supply, 
for most of the stock was very poor and badly treated! 
We quote extra beef Iti' jc., and ftom that to 15c. for good 
fair steers. The general average of the market wa.s not 
more than Ul^e., and the lowest grade of cattle sold for 
about 10 to 12c. Those prices are per pound for the 
estlmutiMl weight of the dressed meat in the qiutrters 

Little demand and small supply; prices 
$ijO to $a0 with calves—(’alvest.—F^at calves sell at 
about llc.(3,12c. jMjr lb live weight. Common ones at 8 
to 9c.: poor, I'i to Oc. A gootl many grass calves are re¬ 
ported as sold to neighboring fanners, at an average price 
of $1>.40 per head.. Slu'op.— The last market leaves 
prices about as follows: Prime sheep, »i@<5»ic. per lb live 
weight; mctllum. b^^c.; poor, 4>ic. Lambs, 7‘i@9iic., 
accortllng to quality. Really extra mutton sheep will 
bring better prices than quoted, say 7(^7'Jc. per lb; but 
It takes remarkably flue lambs to sell for over 9 or 94 c. 

S%x liie.—As we close our report, the prices have been 
unusually uniform for some time. The supply is abnn- 
dant and steady, though less than for two weeks past; 
prices 7»i and ^i^c. per lb live weight, a few extra lots 
going a little above the highest figures. 


The Fairs for 1867. 


Mtatc A;;:riciiUarul I'uirs. 

New England. Pnwldence, R. I.Sept. 


3- 7 


California.Sept. 9-1.3 

New Hampshire.Nashua...Sept! 10-12 

MlchlMn.Detroit.Sept. 10-13 

\\ Is. .\g'l Jc Mech. Milwaukee.Sept. 10-13 

Vermont.Hrattlelmro.Sept. 10-13 

luteniatioual State Fair. Ea.steni Pa.. N. J. 

Del and ,Md.Norristown. Pa. Sept. 11-17 

N. Y. State. Trial of Plows, etc.. Ftica.Sept. 11 

.\merican Institute.N. Y. Citv .Sept 12, Oct 20 

Iowa Central.Des .Moines.Sept. l5-27 

New .Jersey.Newark.Sept. 

Kentucky.I.s>ulsvllle.Sept. 17-20 

f>hlo.Dayton.Sept. 23-27 

Wisconsin..Madison.Sept. 2-3-27 

Canada .Kingston.Sept. 23-27 

Kansas.Ijiwrence.Sept. 24-27 

Pennsylvania.Pittsburgh.Sept. 24-27 

Indiana.Terre Haute.Sept. 80-Oct. 4 

Illinois.Ouincy.Sept. 30-Oct 5 

New York.Ruffalo.Oct. 1-4 

Minnesota.Roeliester.Oct. 1- 4 

Iowa.Clinton.Oct. 1- 4 

Missouri.St. Louis.Oct. 7-12 

Tenn..\g'l & Mech.-Vss.Clarksville.Oct. 15-19 

Maryland.Baltimore.Oct. 29-31 

Louisiana.Baton Rouge.Nov. 5- 9 

Louisiana Ag’l & Mech. -iVss., New Orleans....Nov. 19-20 


Ilorlicultiti’ul .llcetin;;;'* stud 

American Pomologicah.St. Louis, Mo.Sept. 11-14 

Delaware Horticultural.M’iliuingtou.Sept. 18-21 

III. State Hort’l Soc.. 1 

Southern III. Fniit ^South Pass.Sept. 4— 

tJrowers .Association. ) 

Mass. Hort'l Soc.Boston.Sept. 2-1-27 

Oueens Co.. N. Y.Minneola. L. I.Sept. 2.5-27 

Worcester Co. (Mass.).. Worcester.Sept. 7-20 

r. S. Horse Exhibition.Springfield, Mass.Ang. 27-29 

Wisconsin Mech. and 

Orange Co. Horse Fair..Goshen. N. Y.Sept. 11-12 

Hudson Co. Ag. Soc. Horse, Hoboken. N. J...Scpt. 17-20 

Horse Show.Kalamazoo, Mich.Oct. 1- 4 

National Horse Fair_AVashlngton, D. C_Oct. 28— 

County un«l I^ocul I'airM. 

MAINE. 

■Aroostook Co.IToulton.Sept. 25-26 

F'ranklin Co.Farmington.. Oct. 1- 3 

Hancock Co.Ellsworth.Oct. 1- 3 

Somer.ett Co.Central Skowhcgan...Sept. 26-27 

Wahlo Co.Belfast.Sept. 25-27 

AVest Penobscot.Kenduskeag.Sept. 24-26 

M'est Washington.lonesboro.Oct. 2- 3 

York Co .Saco and Biddeford.. .Oct. 8-10 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Connecticut River.Keene.Sept. 17-19 

Exeter Co.Oct. 1- 2 

Merrimack Co.Concord.Sept. 24-26 

Rockingliam Co.Sept. 18-19 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable Co.Barnstable.Oct. 8- 9 

Bristol Co.Taunton.Oct. 1- 2 

Bi-rkshire Co.Pittsfield.Oct. 1-3 

Essex Co.Haverhill.Sept. 21-25 

Honsatonic (!o.Great Barrington.Sejit. 2.5-26 

Hampsliire, Franklin & Hamiidcn, Northamp’n.Oct. 3- 4 

Hampshire Co..Amherst.Sept. 21-25 

Hampden Co.Springfield.Oct. 1- 2 

Ilampden East.Palmer.Oct. 8- 9 

Highland Co.Middlefield.Sept. 12-13 

Iltxisic V'alley Co.North .Adams.Sept. 17-18 

Mirldlesex Co.Concord.Oct. .3- 4 

Mirldlesex South .Framingham.Sept. 17-18 

Siiddiesfx North.Lowell.Sejit. 26-27 

Martha's Vineyard.West Tisbury.Oct. 15-16 

Nantucket.Nantucket.Sept. 25-26 

Norfolk Co.Dedham.Sept. 19-26 

Plymouth Co. Bridgewater.Sejit. 26-27 , 

SouthNiro Farmers’ Club. Southboro.Sept. 26 

Worcester Co.Worcester.Sept. 19-20 I 

Worcester West..Barre .Sejit. 26-27 

WorewterNorth,.-Fitchburg.Sept. 21-25 I 


Worcester South.Sturbridge.... Oct 3 

M orcester Southeast...Milford. ..‘.■.■.'!!sept. 2^25 


VERMONT. 

Benniiifdon Co.Bennington.Sept. 25-26 

(aledonla.St. Johnsbury. Sept. 21-26 

F raukllu.Richford.Sept. 18-19 

RHODE ISLAND. 

A\ oonsocket Co.Woonsocket.Sept. 11-12 

CONNECTICUT. 


.Norwalk.Rent 24 -“>7 

Hartforti Co.Hartford. Oct l-~3 

Co.New Milford.!Oct! 1 - 3 

LV.chfleld Co .Litchfield.Sept. 10-11 

-Milford and Orange Co..Milford Oct 2-3 

New London Co.Norwich....'.V.'.!!!! ' Oct' 8-11 

Ridgefield (Town).Ridgefield.!oct! ll 3 

\\ oodstock (Town).Woodstock.Sept. 18-19 


NEW YORK. 

Albany Co... .Albany.Sept. 16-19 

Cattaraumis Co.Little Valley.Sept. 11-13 

Cayuga Co..Auburn.Sept. 17-19 

( henango Co.Norwich.Sept. 24-26 

puchessCo.Washington Hollow..Sept. 17-20 

Delaware Co.Walton.Sept. 17-19 

Ur C^o. .Springville.Sept. 17-19 

Monroe Co.Rochester.Sent 25-27 

Oneida Co.Rome.Sept. 24-26 

Ontario Co.Canandaigua.Sept. 21-23 

Otsego Co.Cooperstown.Oct. 1- 2 

Putnam Co.Carmel.Sept. 18-27 

(|^ueens Co.Mineola. .. Sept 25-27 

St. Lawrence Co.Canton.Sept! 24-26 

I(]«‘crCo.Kingston.Sept. 20--22 

W ashington Co.Salem.Sept. 10-12 

Wyoming Co.Warsaw. Sept. 24-25 

TOW»f AND INDEPENDENT PAIBS—NEW YORK. 

Brookfield.Clarkville.Oct 1- 2 

Garrattsville (Otsego Co.).Sept. 18-19 

Oouverneur Ag’l & Mech. Soc., Gouvemeur. ..Sept. 18-20 
New York (City) Ger-) Hamilton Park, I Sept. 30, and 
man Ag. and Ilort. / 09th St. & 3d Av. f Oct. 1 and 2 

Oswego Falls.Oswego Falls.Sept. 24-26 

Palmyra Union.Palmvra.Sept. 26-28 

Susquehanna Valley....Unadilla.Sept. 25-27 

NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co.Mt. Holly.Oct. 1- 2 

Central Co.near Trenton.Sept. 17-20 

Cumberland Co.Bridgeton.Sept. 25 

Hunterdon Co.Sept. 24-26 

Passaic Co. Patterson.Oct. 1- 3 

Vineland—Ag’l & Ilort..Vineland.Sept. 18-20 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bucks Co.Newtown.Sept. 24-26 

Chester Co.Westchester.Sept. 26-28 

Crawford Co.Meadville.Sept. 24-26 

Cumberland Co.Oct. 1- 4 

Doylestown Co.Oct. 1-3 

Lehigh Co..Allentown.Sept. 24-27 

Susquehanna Co.Montrose .Sept. 11-12 

Riclikill Co.Jacksonville.Sept. 25-26 

I'nion Co.^.Oct. 2- 4 

Warren Co.Yoiingsville.Sept. 18-20 

Westmoreland Co.Mt. Pleasant.Sept. 17-19 

York Co.York.Oct. 1-4 

OHIO. 

Ashtabula Co.Jefferson.Oct. 9-11 

Athens Co..Athens.Oct. 3-4 

Belmont Co.St. Clairsville.Sept. 2^27 

Champaign Co.Urbana.Oct. 1- 4 

Clarke Co.Springfield.Sept. 10-13 

Clermont Co.Ikiston.Sejit. 17-20 

Clinton Co.W'ilmington.Sept. 18-20 

Cuyahoga Co.Newbu^h.Oct. 8-11 

Defiance Co.Defiance.Oct. 15-17 

Delaware Co.(Fair Grounds).Oct. 2 

Erie Co.Sandusky.Oct. 1- 4 

Franklin Co.Columbus.Sept. 10-13 

Fulton Co.Ottokee.Sept. 25-27 

Geauga Co. Burton.Sept. 18-20 

Geauga, (Free).Claridon.Sept. 23-25 


Greene Co. 
Guernsey Co., 
Hamilton Co. 
Hancock Co.. 


Xenia.Sept. 4- 6 

.Cambridge.Oct. 1- 2 

.Carthage.Sept. 3- 6 


. Findlay. 


3- 5 

Cadiz. 

.Oct. 

2- 4 

Norwalk. 

.Oct. 

2- 4 

Jackson.. 


3- 4 

Painesville. 


2- 4 


Jackson Co 
Knox Co... 

Lake Co_ 

Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Ass., Elysia.Oct. 15-17 

Lawrence Co.Ironton.Sept. 25-27 

Lorain Co.Elyria.Oct. 1- 4 

Lucas Co.Toledo.....Oct. 2- 4 

Madison Co . .London.Sept. 18-20 

Marion Co.Marion.Oct. 1- 4 

Medina Co.Medina.Oct. 2-4 

Miami Co.Troy.Oct. 2- 5 

Morgan Co.•..McConnellsvillc.Oct. 1- 3 

Morrow Co.Mt. Gilead.Oct. 2- 4 

Meigs Co.Racine. 

Pickaway Co.Circleville.Sept. 11-13 

Plymouth Co.Oct. 8-10 

Portage Co.Ravenna.Oct. 18-20 

Preble Co.Eaton.Sept. 17-20 

Putnam Co.Ottawa.Oct. 2- 4 

Richland Co.Mansfield. Oct. 2 

Sandusky Co.Fremont.Oct 


Seneca Co.j . 


Tiffin. 


....Oct. 


Stark Co.Canton.Oct. 


4 
2- 4 
9-12 
1- 4 


Trumbull Co.Warren. 

Tuscarawas Co.Canal Dover.. 

I’liiou Co.Marysville.Oct. 

Van Wert Co.Van Wert.Oct. 

Warren Co.Lebanon — 

Wavnc Co.Wooster.Oct. 

williams Co.Bryan .Oct. 

Wyandotte Co.Upper Sandusky.Oct 

TOWN, OR INDEPENDENT FAIRS. 

Jamestown “ Union,”. .Greene Co.Aug. 28-30 

Urichsville.Tuscarawas Co.Sept. 10-12 


....Sept. 17-19 
.... Sept. 25-27 
9-11 
3- 5 
..Sept. 11-13 
‘Ml 


1- 3 
1- 3 


1- 3 
9-11 


Blai'SSte;.°.18-20 

Dianuiester.Clinton Co.Rent 24-27 

' • .. Ashtabula Co. Sept K 

Conneaut .Ashtabula Co. Sept M 

Southern O. Union.Blanchester. '' Oct 1-4 

Garrettsville.Portage Co.!!!!!!oct 

Union, Greene Co.Marysville.Oct! 

ILLINOIS. 

Bureau ^Co.l^jvidere.Oct. i- a 

Carroll (?o.. .Mount Carroll.Sept 2^27 

Champaign Co.Urbana.Sept lo!!l3 

De Kalb Co.De Kalb.Sept. 2,5-28 

Edwards Co.Albion.! Sept 17-19 

Fulton Co..Canton.Oct. ’ 8-li 

Franklin Co.Benton. Oct 9-12 

Greene Co.Carrollton. . 


1- 3 


. .Oct. 


Grundy Co.Morris....!!!!!!!!!!!! Oct! 


15-18 

8-11 


.Sept. .3- 6 

.Oct. 9-11 
Sept. 23-25 


Henry Co.Cambridge. 

Ileiidersoii Co.Bio-o-sville 

Jefftrson Co.Mb'Yernon!.. 

Jo Daviess Co.Galena.Sept. 24-27 

Knox Co.Knoxville.Oct. 8-11 

Kane Co.Geneva...Sept. 25-‘^8 

Kendall Co.Bristol...!!Oct. 8-10 

Macoupin Co.Carlinsville.Oct. 15-18 

McLean Co. ^ -Bloomington.Sept. .3-6 

Madison Co.Edwardsville.Sept. 3 

Marshall Co.Henry.! Sept! 10-13 

Marion Co.Near Salem.Oct. 14-17 

McHenry Co.Woodstock.Sept. 17-19 

Mercer Co.Millersburgh.Sept. 24-26 

Montgomery Co.Hillsboro.Oct. 1- 4 

Peoria Co.Peoria.Sept. 17-20 

P’ke Co.Pittsfield.Sept. 24-27 

Pope Co-....Sept. 3-5 

Randolph Co.Sparta.Sept. 25-27 

Richland Co.Sept. 25-27 

Rock Island Co.Rock Island.Sept. 2- 6 

Schuyler Co.llushville.Sept. 24-26 

Stark Co.Toulon.Sept. 24-26 

St. Clair Co.;...Belleville. .Sept. 10-13 

Stephenson Co.Freeport.Sept. 24-27 

Tazewell Co.Tremont.Sept. 25-27 

Union Co.Jonesboro.. ... Sept. 18-20 


Whiteside Co.Sterling. Sept. 10-12 

Woodford Co.Versailles.Aug. 15-19 


INDIANA. 

Decatur Co. Greeiisburgh.Sept. 17-20 

Dearborn Co.Fairgrounds.Sept. 2.3-28 

Elkhart Co. Goshen.Oct. 3-6 

Harrison Co.Corydon..Sept. 10-13 

Marion Co.Bridgeport.Sept. 25-27 

Morgan Co.Martinsville.Sept. 3- 7 

Posey Co.New Harmony.Sept. 10-13 

Spencer Co.Rockport.Oct. 2-5 

"Siry’1 K,.,shl.tow„.A„g„t«-80 

KENTUCKY. 

Barren Co.Glasgow.Oct. 1- 6 

Brec ken ridge Co.Oct. 1-2 

Boone Co.Burlington.Aug. 27-31 

Bourbon Co.Paris.Sept. 3-6 

Boyle Co.Danville.Sept. 10-13 

Clarke Co.Winchester.Aug. 28-30 

Daviess Co.Yelvington.Oct. 

Fayette Co.Lexington.Sept. 24-28 

Green Co.Greeiisburgh.Oct. 8-11 

Harrison Co.Cynthiana.Sept. 10-13 

Madison Co.Richmond..Aug. 13-16 

Mason and Bracken Co.Germantown.Sept. 10-14 

Mercer Co.Harrodsburgh.Sept. 3-6 

McCracken Co.Paducah.Oct. 8-11 

Montgomery & Bath Co.Mt. Sterling. Aug. 21-23 

North Kentucky.Florence.Aug. 25-31 

Nelson Co.Bardstown.Sept. 3- 6 

Salvisa Stock Fair.Salvisa.Sept. 3-6 

Scott Co.Georgetown.Aug. 27-29 

South Kentucky.Glasgow.Oct. 8-11 

Shelby Co.Shelbyville.Aug. 27-30 

Washington Co.Springfield.Oct. 1- 4 

Woodford Co.Versailles.Aug. 20-22 

IOWA. / 

Benton Co.Vinton.Sept. 25-28^ 

Bremer Co.Waverly.Oct. 

Crawford Co. . .Dennison.Sept. ^-28 

Chickasaw' Co.New Hampton.Sept. 25-27 

Cedar Co.Tipton.Sept. 17-19 

Clayton Co.Farmersburg....Oct. 1- 3 

Clinton Co. Union.Wheatland.Sept. 24-27 

Cedar Valley Co.Cedar Falls.Oct. 15-17 

Des Moines Co.Burlington.Sept. 25-27 

Hardin Co.Eldora.Sept. 25-26 

Newton.Oct. 9-11 

Anamosa.Sept. 25-27 

Fairfield.Oct. 9-11 

Algona.Sept. 25 

Wapello.Sept. 17-20 

Marion.Sejit. 17-20 

Winterset.Oct. 18-19 

Oskaloosa.Sept. 11-13 

Marsliall Co.Marshalltown.Sept. 25-27 

Muscatine Co (Un.Dist).West Liberty.Oct. 8-10 

Poweshiek Co.Brooklyn.. „ 77 

Scott Co.Davenport.Sept. 9-14 

Tama Co.Tama City.Oct. 10-12 

Union Co.Afton.Oct. H-I2 

Vail Buren Co. Keosauqua.bept. 26-27 

MTSCONSIN. 

..Columbus.Sejit. 18-20 

...Berlin.Sejit. 19-20 

.. .Grand Chute.Sept. 17-18 

...Ripon.Oct. 1-3 

.Warren.Sept. 10-13 

. Viroqua. ..Oct. 2- 4 

...Elkhorn.Oct. 8-10 

MINNESOTA. 

.. Red Wing.Oct. 16-18 

KANSAS. 

...Topeka.Sept. 18-19 


Jasper Co 

Jones Co_ 

Jefl'erson Co 
Kossuth Co. 
Louisa Co.. , 

Linn Co. 

Madison Co. 
Maliaska Co 


Columbia Co.... 
Green Lake Co.. 
Outagamie Co... 
Ripon (Town)... 

Union Co. 

Vernon Co. 

Walwortli Co... 


Goodhue Co. 


Shawnee Co. 


'St 
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I Septemcek, 


MISSOURI. 

Andrew Co. Savannah. ■■■■• ^ 

Boone Co.Columbus .. 

Cole Co.Jefferson City.Sept. 

Jefferson Co.De Soto.Sept. 

Lewis Co.Canton. .Oct 

Linn Co.Hannibal.Sept 

Monroe Co.Pans.Sept- 

Pike Co.Ashley.Sept. 

Randolph Co. .-SePt- 

Ray Co.Richmond.^ct. 

St. Louis Ag’l & Mech.. St. Louis.'-'Ct. 

NEBRASKA. 

Douglass Co.Omaha.f®Pj- 

Nemaha Co.Sept. 

TENNESSEE. 

Maury Co.Columbia.. .Oct. 

West Tennessee, Union City, Obion Co.. .Sept. 30, 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Joaquin Co.Stockton.Sept, 

CANADA. 

East Riding Durham A^ Soc., Port Hope.Oct. 

Northumberland, EastrBrighton....Oct. 

Norwich.Norwich.Oct. 

South Grenville.. Oct. 

South Ontario.Whitby. ...Oct. 

West Durham.Bowmanville . .' .Oct. 

West Durham.Darlington Branch—Oct. 

Victoria Co..Lindsay.Oct. 


Oct. 3 
17-20 
25-28 
25-27 
14-17 
25-29 
9-10 
,17-20 
, 24 
8-11 

7- 13 

34- 26 

35- 27 

8- 13 
Oct. 6 

17-21 


8- 9 
2- 4 
1 - 3 
4 
11 

10-10 



Containing a great variety of Items, induding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throio into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


WHY FOI£ rVOTMIYCJ-? “Wliy 
Do You Give Tliree Months’ Papers for 
Nothing ?” some of our readers may ask. 

1st. Because we feel sure that thousands of families 
who may he induced by our offer to take the American 
Agriculturist, will give their testimony to the benefit re¬ 
ceived from reading it; and thus, through them, we shall 
gain many other friends and new subscribers. 

2nd. Because there is a very large amount of labor to 
be done near the close of a year, and at the beginning of 
a new year, in entering on our books, and properly ar¬ 
ranging, the great number of names of subscribers whose 
subscriptions are renewed at that time ; and we are will¬ 
ing to offer these extra inducements for the sake of get¬ 
ting some of this large amount of work done earlier in 
the season. Help us swell the list. 


How to Remit:—Clieclcs on New- 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
make them payable in all cases to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co. 

Post Office Money Orders may now be obtain¬ 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as many hundreds have been sent to us without any loss. 

Begistered l<etter8, under the new system, 
which went into effect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
V Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg¬ 
is. w fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 


Tliree New drape Rook.s.—If our 

people fail in grape culture, it will not be for lack of a 
sufficient number of teachers. The literature of the sub¬ 
ject is becoming voluminous, and one who would have 
all that is written upon grape culture must invest in a 
moderate sized library. The books on grape culture 
since Fuller, are so much alike, that, as a general thing, 
one is about as good as another, and we find a dreary 
sameness about them. The fact is, if one only compre¬ 
hends the structure and mode of growth of the vine, he 
can easily follow any of the many systems of training. 
We have now before us three books, which we mention 
in the order of their publication : 

American Grape Culture and Wine Making, by 
Peter B. Mead, N. Y. Harper & Brothers, pp. 483. 8vo. 
Price, $3.00. This is by far the most sumptuous grape 
book that has yet appeared, good paper and type, a most 
liberal margin, and illustrated by engravings that are, for 
the most part, of great excellence. In all the practical 
part we find scarcely anything that has not been told be¬ 
fore. In this case the story is clearly and well told, and 
the book will doubtless be a safe guide. The chapter on 


varieties will attract attention. As there are few grapes 
commended save the Iona, Israella, and Eumelan, the 
book is open to the criticism of having been written in 
the interest of the originator and owner of those vari¬ 
eties. We are not aware that this makes it any bet¬ 
ter or any worse; books and grapes must stand on their 
own merits. In one point we must dissent from the author. 
He introduces a new word for lateral— thallon, and from 
this derives afhallize, dethallize, etc. This appears learned, 
but is useless, for the reason that the word lateral has 
become well understood as applied to the grape vine, and 
people M'ill not unlearn it to substitute so uncouth a 
word as thallon. There is just as much need of a new 
word for stake or post as for lateral. Despite a rather 
extravagant use of adjectives, the work is generally well 
written, and will be acceptable not only to the many per¬ 
sonal friends of the author, but to those grape growers 
who wish to read all sides of the subject. 

Vineyard Culture, by A. Du Breuil, with notes by 
John A. Warder. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. pp. 
337. 13mo. Price, $3.00. This is a translation of a work 
by one of the highest European authorities, and is brought 
out in a remarkably neat and beautiful style. The orig¬ 
inal was written for a different climate, and other vines 
than ours, but the very copious notes of Doctor Warder 
have quite naturalized it. We should have preferred that 
Dr. W. had given us a work entirely his own ; as it is, he 
has embodied a great deal in his notes, and the work can¬ 
not fail to have a large sale. 

The Grape Vine, by Frederick Mohr. Translated 
by Horticola. New York, Orange Judd & Company, pp. 
133. 12mo. Price, $1.00. This work takes up its subject 
quite differently from any other, and devotes more atten¬ 
tion to the structure of the vine and its manner of growth 
than it does to particular methods of training, though it 
is not by any means deficient in practical instructions. 
One who fully masters the teachings of Doctor Mohr will 
be able to work among his vines understandingly. The 
translator, (Dr. Chas. Seidhof,) has added a chapter on the 
propagation of American varieties, as the practice with 
these is different from that followed in Europe with their 
vines. We think that this will prove a most useful little 
book, and it will,doubtless, in its English dress, take the 
same high stand here that the original holds in Germany. 

“Am. OpiBiioM ms is mm Opiiaioii.”— 

Some horticultural Jack Bunsby, in the American Jour¬ 
nal of Horticulture, answers a “ subscriber,” who asks, 
“ Can good wine be made from grapes grown at the 
North ?” as follows: “We very much doubt it; what are 
or have been called native wines, are fixed-up stuff- 
grape juice and water sweetened, not wine.” Wliat did 
its “Western Editor” think when he read this? What 
do the Hammondsport people think ? What do the mem¬ 
bers of the Lake Shore Wine Growers’ Association say to 
this ? Can Mottier and the Longworth Wine House sub¬ 
scribe to the statement that native wines are fixed-up 
stuff?—Oh, we forgot—“the North” means the countiy 
within sight of Boston State House. 

'I'lie Strawlserry I>owMiMg'. 

—In describing this berry in our August No., we omitted 
to say that the engraving was from fruit borne upon young 
plants, set out in October last. The illustration, there¬ 
fore, fails to do justice to the fniit, which on old plants 
attains a much larger size than is there represented. 

ExIiibitioM of tlie AmiericaM Im- 
8titute. —The American Institute will hold its thirty- 
seventh Annual Exhibition in New York at the armory 
on 14th st., near 6th avenue, beginning on September 
12th, and closing on October 26th. The programme, 
which is well ai’ranged, and a marked improvement on 
those of former years,as well as all necessary information,' 
may be had by addressing Prof. S. D. Tillman, Corres¬ 
ponding Secretary. The Department of Agriculture and 
Horticulture includes all products of the farm and gar¬ 
den, as well as all the tools and implements used in cul¬ 
tivating them. Liberal premiums will be offered, and we 
hope to see this department better filled than it has been 
of late years. The Institute seems to have taken a turn 
in the right direction, and as we see a disposition to shed 
its shell of old fogyism, we shall try to second its efforts. 


OardeMiMg: for Rrofit.—The sale of this 
book has been something unprecedented, and shows that 
it was just the work that was needed. It gives the ex¬ 
perience of a practical market gardener, who, cultivating 
valuable land, was obliged to make it pay. While it is 
written by a market gardener, its teachings are none the 
less applicable to the family garden, as the best mode 
of culture in one place is the best in another, and 
if it will pay a market gardener to get two or three crops 
a year from the same soil, it will bo profitable for the 
farmer or owner of a town or village lot to do the same. 
If the doctrine ©f this beak, high manuring and thorough 


cultivation, should find an application outside of the gar¬ 
den, we do not think that the farmer would suffer. No 
one who raises vegetables of any kind for sale, can afford 
to do without this book, and indeed the same remark 
will apply to those who have only private gardens. Those 
who intend to try market gardening, should begin this 
autumn. The work covers the whole ground, from se¬ 
lecting and preparing the soil to marketing or storing the 
crops. It has a particularly valuable chapter on the con¬ 
struction of houses for forcing vegetables and propagat¬ 
ing plants. The demand has been such that our stock 
has several times been exhausted. We have made ar¬ 
rangements for a constant supply. Price, $1.50 by mail. 

will Seciii’c tlie AgricnltMi’- 
ist?—$1.50 pays for a copy of the American Agri¬ 
culturist for the whole of 1868, and a new subscriber 
sent us this month, (September,) will receive the paper 
free the last three months of this year. 

$5,00 pays for four copies for 1868, and each new sub¬ 
scriber will receive the paper for the rest of this year free. 
The same rates for five, six, seven, eight, or nine copies. 

$ 12.00 pays for ten copies for 1868, and each new sub¬ 
scriber will receive the paper for the rest of this year 
free. The same rates for any number of subscribers up 
to nineteen. A free copy to the sender of the club. 

S20.00 pays for twenty copies for 1868, and each new 
subscriber will receive the paper for the rest of this year 
free. The same rates for all copies over twenty. A free 
copy to the sender of the club. 

Tlie AiMericau I'osnological So¬ 
ciety.—The President of the Society, Col. Marshall P. 
Wilder,uT-ites us from Paris that he shall sail from Europe 
in company with Mr. Barry, in time to be present at the 
meeting at St. Louis, on the 11th of this month. This 
promises to be a largely attended and important meeting. 
All interested in pomology should join the society, at¬ 
tend its meetings, and get its Transactions. 

Xiic Practical Eatomologist.—We 

regret to learn that this most excellent monthly is about 
to cease, unless adequate support be immediately ten¬ 
dered. The journal is devoted entirely to the interests of 
cultivators, and we should hope that there might be 
enough of these, sufficiently awake to the importance of 
the subject, to sustain it. The price is only 60 cents a 
year. E. T. Cresson, Philadelphia, receives subscriptions. 

Saadry HumDitg^s.—Letters reeeived 
during the last month,with reference to various swindling 
operations, though numerous, indicate a decided falling 
off in this line of business. We have reason to believe 
that our blasts are telling upon them, and the sums of 
money which, we are assured by correspondents, have 
been saved to their owners by our timely warnings, 
would be sufficient to set up several respectable establish¬ 
ments in Wall-street, and leave enough to buy out the 
whole stock in trade of a hundred or two of these villain¬ 
ous sneaks, who filch money from the unwary by means of 
confidential circulars, nice little tickets put up in nice 
little envelopes, as if they were ivorth something, offer¬ 
ing valuable articles for one tenth, or less, of what they 
are reported to be worth. Respectable dealers don't do 
business in this way, and those parties who have written 
us in the last month for special aid in their particular 
cases, because they have sent money, and got no returns, 
are advised to take the Agricultui'ist, heed our general 
AV.arnings, and in future save their money_Clark, Web¬ 

ster & Co. come out as follows: “ A Card to the Ticket 
Holders and Agents of the Bankers’and Merchants'Grand 
Presentation Enterprise. We are sorry to say that ive 
have been obliged to extend the time of drawing to 
August 24, 1867, on account of the city authorities claim¬ 
ing that the enterprise was a violation of the law, so we 
have at a great deal of trouble and expense secured a 
United States License to carry the enterprise through, and 
we have obligated ourselves to make the Grand Distribu¬ 
tion of Prizes on the evening of the 34th of August, 1867. 
As we have the United States License in our possession, 
we wili guarantee that there will be no further delay in 
bringing this stupendous scheme to a close.” The claim 
of the city authorities is just, and, we think, will be sus¬ 
tained. The United States license is no protection, and 
gives them no authority to carry on their illegitimate 
business. A decision from Chief Justice Chase, published 
in the city papers July 21st nit, settles this question. 
We cannot quote the whole of this lengthy document; 
a few lines are sufficient. Speaking of the U. S. License 
Law, as to giving authority to carry on business against 
State laws, he says: “But it is not necessary to regard 
these laws as giving such authority. So far as they relate 
to trade tcithin State limits, they give none, and can give 
none." Clark, Webster & Co. are still under bonds 
for trial, and, we hope, they will get their deserts. 
Thsir new oUigaiigns and guarantees, we suppose, are as 
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KtxKl HOW as they were before ; that Ik, ro<mI for nothin-,'. 
....A. A. Kelley A ( o. are etill operating', ami asoiire tlio 
public that the Hift Concert will positively cotng off 
Please keep in mind that this concert was to have been 
^'Iven July 5th, l^^«58, then September, 1S«5, then Novem- 

iK-r 17th, 1866, then January -JTth, 1867, then July 4th 1667 
and now at some time. Let fools send iu their 

money for tickets-Matthew Westbrook A Co. would 

like to send more of their cheap Orecubacks, Watches, 
Jewelry, eeveRil hundred Pianos, Or-»aus, Scwln<» Ma- 
chlncs,etc.,etc.; that is, they would like to get your’mon- 
ey on their promises to do such things. Matthew says 
he runs one end of this town—give him a wide berth lie 
Is under bonds for trial ...II. Ballon Carter, Hampstead. 
A. U.. pretends to want to furnish counterfeit greenbacks 
done iit the best style, for $1, $ 1-2 for $5, and 4 Vs fbr 
$10. If you want to throto atcay your money, it can c!»si- 
iy bo done nearer homo.. ..R. H. Foster A Co., Chas. 
l-Ilmcr A Co., S. Curtis, aud others, offer to send Watches. 
Chains, Jewelry, etc,, etc., $50 to $100 worth, for froni 
$'2.50 to $10, Curtis don't want money orders or regis- 
tered letters sent to him. What is tlte matter f It will 
not Injure an honest mau to sign his name at the post 
office for such doenmeuts. ..We are glad to announce 
tliat an Association for the Suppression of Gamblers has 
been formed iu this city, and we understand that their at¬ 
tention has already been turned to these Gift Enterprises 
and other swindles. M e wish them God speed iu their 
truly Uercuieau task. 

The of '%Vin. White.—Mr. 

Wm. X. White, editor of the Southern Cultivator, died at 
Athens, Ga., on July 14th. The Southern Cultivator was 
the only agricultural paper that sustained itself during 
the rebellion, and it was maintained mainly by the great 
energy of Mr. White. While wo had occasion to differ 
with Mr. W. on many points, wc never lost our admira¬ 
tion for his agricultural and horticultural knowledge, nor 
for his personal character. The cause of agriculture in 
the South has, in Mr. White,lost azoalons and intelligent 
advocate, and the horticultural community, one of its 
most devoted members. 

llrea<l Kneadiugf i.s well done by a ma¬ 
chine advertised on another page. This, in large families, 
especially, will be appreciated. The machine is simple, 
works on the right priuciple, aud is very durable. 

CottMawold Salon In Kn{glan«l. — 

Cottswold sheep breeders in this country look with in¬ 
terest for the reports of the annual ram sales. Private 
letters state that fifty rams of the flock of Wm. Lane, of 
Uroadfleld Farm, sold, July 25th, for an average of £31 17s. 
llcf., and flfly of Robert Game’s flock, of Aldsworth, 
brought an average of £24 14s. 8d., on the following day. 

Ilosrin on yonr Cliibn this* .TIonlli.— 

The Premium List for 1868 is not quite ready, but the Pub¬ 
lishers will complete it this month, and send to all who 
may desir* it. Do not wait for this, but start your 
cluba at o>\oe. You can choose the premium after 
the new list come, out. Both old and new names will be 
counted In the premium clubs. The special offer to 7 >ew 
subscribers will aid you greatly in securing names, as the 
extra numbtrrs will be sent to all subscribers on your 
list, provided they are thue markeri when received by us. 

X.B.— Mark every list of names dasignod for a premium 
club, wAsn you tend it in. This Insures its entry to the 
credit of the sender, iu our Premium Book. 

State Ranlc llill.-a.—There arc stillin cir- 
cnlatlon some of the old Sute bank bills. The charters 
of some of these banks have already expired, and their 
bills are sold at a discount, or are entirely worthless. 
Many others will soon follow. Some bank notes that 
were good yesterday, last week, or last month, arc worth¬ 
less to-day. Wo advise the sending in for redemption at 
once the notes of all State Bavks. Take the green¬ 
backs—as many as you can get honestly. 

Fullor’si Smnll Truit CuItiiriMt.— 

Xow that the small fruits are receiving deserved atten¬ 
tion, the work of Mr. Fuller comes most opportunely. 
Those who wish to embark in this most profitable cul¬ 
ture, can have no safer guide. Much preparatory work 
has to be done in autumu, and in many places, planting 
at this season is advisable. Nowhere else can such com¬ 
plete directions be found as in the work under notice. 

It has been very favorably noticed by the press. The 
Gardener’s Monthly, a periodical that is always very dis¬ 
criminating in its book notices, and never given to un¬ 
due praise, says in its August number: “A well-printed 
and illustrated octavo of 275 pages, giving the results of 
Mr. Fuller’s experience and observations on the culture 
of small fruits. It is a common proverb that “ Doctors 


disagree, and especially is this true of fruit Doctors, no 
wo of whom agree as to the best way of treating any¬ 
thing, if wo are to judge by reports of discussions at fruit 
meetings. But after a careful perusal of Mr Fuller’s 
book, we can say wc thiuk he has been fortunate in hit¬ 
ting on the true medium or common ground wherein 
most of the best practical men will agree with him; and 
t lus has been fortunate enough to produce a work which 
will prove generally acceptable alike to those who believe 
they know, and to those who want to know the best gen 
eral way to grow small fruits.” 

Report or Central Park.— The Tenth 
Annual Iteport of the Commissioners of the Central Park 
has been received from A. U. Green, Esq., Controller. 
M e arc always glad to get these reports, as they not only 
advise us of the progress of this great work, but they give 
many useful details concerning road making aud similar 
matters. A set of them will be invaluable to a person nn- 
dertaking any work of this kind. The present volume is 
illustrated by several maps, and plans, and photographs 
of scenes in the park. Among the latter is a representa¬ 
tion of some noUceably fine designs for stone caning, by 
J. M roy Mould, the well kuowu Architect 

Fruit from Oliio.— Mr. G. W. 

Campbell, Delaware, Ohio, sends us the following notes 
on fruits in his locality: “ Most kinds of grapes are doing 
well this season. The Iona is doing better than ever be¬ 
fore. Fruiting vines perfectly free from rot and mildew. 
Concords, near by, rotting slightly; the first time I have 
had any rot upon this variety. Catawbas, I am told, are 
rotting pretty badly about Sandusky, and upon the 
Islands—to the extent of one-fourth to one-half of the 
crop. Delawares are doing better than last season, 
wherever I have heard from or seen them, and seem to 
be increasing in favor among the vineyardistsof thcLake 
Shore region. The Agriculturist and Jucuiula have proved 
the finest of all strawberries on my grounds this season, 
the former much the stronger and more vigorous plant. 
The Clarke Raspberry promises well here. Stood 25° 
below zero perfectly uninjured, in several localities, all 
frilly exposed, and without protection. 

Xlio Blor-ticultnral Indi^lible Fcn- 
cll.—The Indelible Pencil Co., Northampton, Mass., 
make a pencil for the use of gardeners, nurserymen, etc., 
with which we are much pleased. Ordinary wooden 
labels are moistened with a solution of soda or salemtus, 
and the pencil is used like an ordinary lead pencil. Wc 
have had labels out daring three months of the rainiest of 
seasons, and cannot see any change in the writing. 

Flckled OrapcM.—Drop grapes into hot 
spiced vinegar. The better the grapes, the better the 
pickles. Put up a jar of these, and you will be sorry you 
had not put up more. 

Fatalosfiieof As:**lcnlfural Implc- 
mentn, etc., etc.— We have received fromR. H. Allen 
A Co., 189 Water St., New-York, one of the largest, and 
best illustrated catalogues we have ever seen, we presume 
the most complete ever published in this country. 

The Size of a Reach Frafe.— The. 
crute used for sending peaches and some other fruits to 
the New York market is 21 inches long, 8 inches high, 
and 14 inches wide. The end pieces and central parti¬ 
tion arc of half-inch stuff. The sides arc of quarter-inch 
boards. The top and bottom are covered by five slots, 

24 inches long, 2‘/i inches wide, and inch thick. 

Sensliii"' hy Expre««.— Good natured 
Mr. A., living in Illinois or Wisconsin, has some apples 
of which he would lilte to know the name, and he puts 
up a few dozen in a box,and sends them by expres8,at the 
same time writing us a polite letter, informing us that he 
has sent the apples, and asks the name. We have been 
too good-natured to Inform Mr. A. that wc had to pay 
from $2 to $3 express charges, and that the apples tvere 
of a common sort that would have been readily recog¬ 
nized by the nearest nurseryman or orchardist. This 
thing has become a little extravagant, and an item of ex¬ 
pense which we wish to stop. Most of the things sent 
for our inspection are for the purpose of eliciting inform¬ 
ation for the benefit of the sender. Wc submit that it 
is not fair that we should pay the charges. 

Rye for Karly Feeding;'. —“Toung 
Farmer,” Cumberland Co., Ill. Rye makes excellent and 
the earliest spring feed, but if pastured it is very rapidly 
fed off and destroyed. The best plan is to mow it, and 
feed to cattle or swine in the stall or pen. Though, if 
fed off first hy cattle, and then by swine, it might be eco¬ 
nomically consumed. Hew early it will do to feed it off, we 


cannot say but it is making its most rapid growth in,.t 

about the time that grass begins to be fit for grazing. The 
period for the most economical cutting and feeding' is be¬ 
tween the first appearance of the heads aud their full 
growth before blossoming. Rather, perhaps, after the 
heads begin to show, and before wheat arrives at the 
same stage. Wheat comes later, but makes better feed 
because so much more leafy. Sow the wheat earlier than 
the rye in autumn. 

FOOK AT TIIIS.-Fiftcen Itloutlm 

for Ouo Year’s Subscriptlon.-The attention of 
all our readers is called to the very liberal offer made on 
a preceding page. It will be seen that the American 
AgncuUurist, for the last three months of 1867, will be 
Klvei* to all new subscribers for 1868, whose subscrip¬ 
tions are received in September. Will aU our friends 
make this offer known to all their friends? This offer is 
only for September. 

Salt aad Flaster for Orasi.s 

Yaiid.—“B. Z.” The theorizers are, and have been, 
at loggerheads about these two articles, in trying to set¬ 
tle how they act as manure, and in endeavoring to give 
us rules for the application of each by itself. As yet, no 
one has troubled himself much about the mixture. Prac¬ 
tically they may be applied separately or mixed, and in 
such proportions as one’s judgment shall dictate. Exper¬ 
iments are always instructive, and, in the absence of 
sound bases to found opinions on, always try different 
quantities in making the mixture, or the application of 
any fertilizer; also use each ingredient alone, and keep a 
record of everything iu black aud white. 

Tlic Fi-op« aii«l tUc Weatlxcr.— The 

solicitude of the public, and especially of the mercantile 
community,in regard to the crops has been in a great meas¬ 
ure relieved, and though business is still dull, the hopes of 
people seem to presage prosperous times in the near fu¬ 
ture. The Monthly Report of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture opens with the statement that never before has the 
Department ^en able to report so favorable a prospect 
for uniformly good crops. There are, indeed, localities in 
which some crops arc a comparative failure, or much 
damaged by the insects or the weather, but, on the whole, 
our information up to the middle of August, gathered 
from correspondents, exchanges, and personal observa¬ 
tion, (which has been quite extensive, covering a good 
portion of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and New England,) confirms the view taken by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The great ^Vheat crop of the country has been secured 
in unusually good condition, and if well thrashed and 
marketed, will meet high expectations as regards quality; 
and in respect to the amount of wheat raised this year, 
though early for accurate estimates, the opinion is gen¬ 
eral that the crop will prove very heavy. The rains 
which have affected the seaboard, caused some injury to 
grain, but this will not influence the general result. 

Jtye, where much raised, has turned out well on the 
whole, the lightness of the grain being, in general, com¬ 
pensated by the excellence of the straw. 

The Corn crop of the West is looking finely; localities 
which feared drought have generally been relieved, and 
the reports are numerous that not a curled leaf has been 
seen this season in many localities. At the East, the crop 
is still backward. At the South, the abundant crops both 
of small grain and corn have relieved the pressure of 
hunger on the part of many of the poor and improvident, 
so that now, if we may credit newspaper reports, in 
Texas, corn, which was worth $2.00 per bushel, is selling 
as low as 23 cents. 

Oats.—The crop will probably be an average one. It is 
as yet too early to learn accurately, as the crop is not cut 
throughout the most extensive oat producing regions. 

Grass.—The product has been very large, the late and 
continuous rains having thickened it up by a short under¬ 
growth, which has added largely to the bulk and quality 
of the hay. A large part of that of New England and the 
seaboard was harvested well, but much in bad condition. 

Potatoes .—The promise of a very fine crop is still held 
out throughout the West, Central New York, and Penn¬ 
sylvania ; but the rot has affected many localities quite 
seriously, and fears are entertained that the malady will 
affect the general crop of the country. 

Sorghum.—Tobacco.—The product of syrup will be less 
than that of last year, and the tobacco crop will be less 
than the average. 

Cotton.—The reports are generally very favorable. 
Central Louisiana seems to be the most marked excep¬ 
tion, though in many sections a deficiency of labor allow¬ 
ed the grass to get such a start during the wet weather, 
that the crop is not nearly so good as it should have been. 

j;y,/^^._Apples are a failure in the Middle States, east 
of the Alleglmnies, but good in parts of New England and 
the West. Peaches are most abundant. 
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ISriiickle’s ©rasig'e lSa«pl>erry 
mio-Mtedo-A. s. Jack, Province of Quebec Canada. 
You do not say whether your vines 
winter or not. From your description of the Wi«dt 
should infer that it was caused by a cold and wet spcl , 
iust at blossoming time. This is a most critical period 
with all fruits, and unfortunately we cannot control the 
wier. A c;id rain, just when bushes or trees are in 
lower, prevents fertilization, and as a conseduence we 
get very little, or no fruit. English gardeners often cover 
their dwarf pear trees with a screen or tent while in bloo . 

Miisaiiito for Win- 

do ws.-These can easily be manufactured at home, and 
the pest of autumn be eflecinaliy barred out. First make 
a frame for the netting, that will just fit into the lower 
part of the window. If you have a pine board, a saw, and 
a jack plane, make them yourself; if not, you can 
buy mouldings about lU inches wide, by % thick, for 
one to two cents a foot. With a knife, a fine ^ saw and 
a few tacks or wooden pegs, the frame can be joined to¬ 
gether at the corners. Now stretch over it the mosquito 
netting, and fasten with tape and tacks, and your work 
is done. It is light and handy, and a great comfort in all 
regions where these insects flourish. We have just com¬ 
pleted four, and are ready for dog days. The netting cost 
sixteen cents each, and the material for the frames about 
twenty cents each. A boy or girl can readily make the 
frames, and sleep all the better for it. 


glieep Maisiitg at tlie West.— A gen-. 

tleman in Illinois, after four years’ experience in this 
business has discovered that his practice does not corres¬ 
pond with the theory of the papers. He says in the 
Prairie Farmer; “My losses have been greater; my per¬ 
centage of lambs less; my weight of clip less; the price 
obtained for my wool less, and I have been generally and 
particularly disappointed. Sheep bite so close than when 
a drouth comes it uses up a pasture much worse than 
when stocked with cattle. I have about come to the con¬ 
clusion that one sheep will eat, of grass, as much as two 
steers.” If his former conclusions are as reliable as this 
last, they will not be likely to damage sheep raising on 
the prairies very much. 

W^iegela Nivea. —Under this name, Mr. 
Geo. Such, South Amboy, N. J., sends us a Wiegela with 
pure white flowers.—Very beautiful. 

Maldiag Vinegar.— P. T. S. Hard cider 
will turn to vinegar very soon, by exposing it to the at¬ 
mosphere in a warm place. Allowing it to run slowly 
from one vessel into another, over a platform covered 
with oak shavings, will hasten the process. A few drops 
of red cabbage water will make the color a deeper red, if 
.people desire it. 

Massaclausetts Agricnltiiral Col¬ 
lege.— Prof. Chadborne has resigned the Presidency. 
Prof, Wm. S. Clark, of Amherst College, has been elected 
President by the Trustees. Prof. E. S. Snell, also of Am¬ 
herst College, boa been offered the Chair of Mathematics 
and Engineering, ana Prof. H. H. Goodell, of Willistoa 
Seminary, East Hampton, Maas., has been appointed in¬ 
structor in French, Gymnastics, and Military Science. 

A ’I'ree Swindle.— L. Newton, Washing¬ 
ton, Iowa, sends a leaf of a tree which some nurserymen 
are selling for “ Silver Maple.” The leaf is that of the 
Silver Poplar, or Abele—one of the worst nuisances 
among trees. It suckers so badly that it is unfit for any 
place except a paved street. The Silver-leaved Maple is 
Acer dasycai'pum, also called White Maple, and in some 
places at the West, Soft Maple. The Soft Maple of the 
East is Ace?' ruii'um, also called Red and Swamp Maple. 

Niiiritive Value of Corn of I>ilfer- 
ent Colors.— Wm. Bremmer, of Iowa, asks, “What is 
the nutritive value of our white western corn compared 
with the yellow or mixed?” Color is no indication of 
nutritive value, except as it is a feature of a particular 
variety. The only reliable guide is weight, when the va¬ 
rieties compared are of about the same degree of dryness, 
or have been exposed to the same conditions of tempera¬ 
ture, circulation of air, etc., for several weeks. The heav¬ 
iest corn will be found to be the most nutritive, provided 
both can be equally well digested. 


Mncli Viand to l>e I*©ssessed.— New 

York, the great dairy l,tate of the Union, is said to pro¬ 
duce less than a ton of hay to the acre on an average. 
The pastures are still less productive, for it is the best 
land that is kept in meadow. The Eastern State® aver- 


a^e still less. There are large tracts that do not yield a 
dollar’s worth of grass to the acre. We know of a 
twelve hundred acre farm that rents for a thousand dol¬ 
lars and we suppose the rent is some criterion of its 
value. It is a sad sight to travel through such farms- 
often situated within a half hour’s ride of good markets, 
and behold the neglect and slovenly farming. What a 
good time there will be when these farms are redeemed, 
and made to yield their increase ! He who has skill and 
capital, need not go West to find a profitable field for his 
investment. New England and New York can be more 
cheaply fed from their own soil, than from the prairies of 
the West and from the shores of the Pacific. California 
wheat for sale in Rochester! Ohio butter and cheese in 
New England! 'ViTiat a comment upon our husbandry 1 

Emglisli Mai'lcet Iteports.— £. s. d. 

“E. E.,” of Philo, HI., reads the reports of foreign mar¬ 
kets, and asks the value of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, 
Sterling. 8te?'li?ig is the name applied to the currency of 
Great Britain, snd means hard money. A pound Sterling 
(£) is worth, at par, $4.84; a shUling («) is one-twentieth 
of a pound, hence worth 24 cents 2 mills; & penny (d) is 
one-twelfth of a shilling, hence is worth a little more 
than 2 cents. All these values are in gold, with exchange 
at par. Now our gold values are very different from pa¬ 
per or currency values, and this difference must be in¬ 
cluded in the calculation of values of grain, etc. Besides, 
the state of trade varies—at one time making the mer¬ 
chants of this comitry in debt to England, at which time 
the pound sterling is worth here more than $4.84; at an¬ 
other time the merchants of England are in debt to us, 
and then exchange is said to be in our favor, and the 
poimd isworth less than its par value. A “quarter” 
is 8 bushels, and wheat is calculated at 60 pounds to 
the bushel; hence the quarter of wheat is 480 pounds. 

Molciis Tax-tai-ictim.—This year, a new 
cereal has been advertised in England, under the name of 
Holcus Tarta?'icum and So?'ghum Tarta?'icum. The Lon¬ 
don Field has tried seed from three sources, and thus re¬ 
cords its opinion: “ Here then we have one of the gigan¬ 
tic humbugs of modem times ; but we ought to be thank¬ 
ful that the puffs were so oig, and the seed so dear that 
little soil was wasted in the trials ; at the same time it is 
most devoutly to be wished, for the good of all, that mat¬ 
ters of this kind should not be so lavishly extolled with¬ 
out due trial, or very good evidence on the part of those 
by whom they are so avrthoritatively recommended.” We 
quite agree with the Field, and give its caution for the 
benefit of our readers, as this “new cereal” will prob¬ 
ably make its way here. From all we can learn, it de¬ 
serves a place along side of Bromus Schreederi. 

Value of Farms iu Indiana.—In 

Marion County, in which the capital of the State is 
situated, farms will average $15 to the acre. This county 
is about twenty miles square, and contains some of the 
best land in the world. Nothing can exceed the fertility 
of the White River bottoms. The clay lands are not so 
valuable for some purposes, and much better for others. 
Excellent farms, with comfortable buildings, can be 
bought in this State for $50 an acre, which would be 
worth $200 an acre in any part of Connecticut or Rhode 
Island. In Benton County, 24,000 acres of land were 
bought for about $6 an acre, and in this and the adjacent 
counties, wild lands are still to be had for about that 
price. In Allen County, within a few miles of Fort 
Wayne, improved lands can be bought from $15 to $30 an 
acre.- We were informed that farms with improvements 
upon them could be bought cheaper in this county th-an 
in any other part of the State. There are plenty of cheap 
farming lands in Indiana, and it is unquestionably one of 
tlie best States for thriving Eastern people to go to. The 
land is superb, and only needs skill and capital to make 
its owners independently rich. 

Fl'ice of Fia.u(I in Feniisylvaiinia. 

—A subscriber inquires for the price of land in the Valley 
of the Susquehanna, Pa. In Buftlilo Valley, which comes 
down upon the Susquehanna, at Louisburg and Milton, a 
district about ten miles broad by twenty long, the value 
of farms will average $150 per acre. In the Paradise Val¬ 
ley, on the opposite side of the river, the price of land 
is about the same. These lands are probably as produc¬ 
tive as any in the State. In the immediate vicinity of the 
large towns and villages, where there is a prospect of 
selling building lots, land is worth from $500 to $3000 
an acre. Good land in all the Valley of the Susquehanna is 
worth from $15 an acre upwards. The farms run large, 
and would probably average 150 to 200 acres to the farm. 
Back on the hills, remote from railroads and other priv¬ 
ileges, land can be had much cheaper, say from $16 to $30 
per acre, and is dearer than land that costs ten times more. 

@a,liiion CttltMre in Anstralia is en¬ 
tirely successful. The eggs were carried 16,000 miles, 


packed in ice, and successfully hatched three years ago. 
This year they have a fine run of salmon up the Derwent 
river, and a promise of abundance for home use and ex¬ 
port. These eggs were a magnificent ijresent to that 
island continent. Let us irrolit by this example. 

Claess—tlie Cs’acial Test.— On page 
244, (July No.,) we say: “ When we can be shown a plant 
that is part wheat and part chess, we shall be willing to 
discuss the subject.” Mr. P. P. Severance, of Greenfield, 
Mass., sends us two specimens of plants of wheat and 
chess, growing with their roots so intertwined as to ap¬ 
pear to be but one plant. On putting them under a 
stream of water, and washing all the dirt off, the roots 
slipped apart, and showed no sign of connection. If this 
is the best the transmutationists can do, we must still de¬ 
cline to “ discuss the subject,”—of wheat turned to chess. 


Barm Cellars.— In a recent trip through 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, we were struck with this 
almost universal appendage of new bams. They are 
generally built in the most substantial manner, and well 
supplied with muck. Farmers who economize as closely 
as New Englanders generally do, would hardly make this 
investment unless it paid. We noticed also, that the best 
farms invariably were those that had the barn cellars. 
These are the stomachs of the farms, indispensable in the 
North, and soon to be so on the new farms of the West. 


Wilow Tj'ees Aljosit Wells.— A sub¬ 
scriber wishes to know if these will injure the water. 
The popular belief that they will is well founded. The 
roots will go very far and deep to find the water, and will 
impart vegetable matter to it which affects the taste. 
The leaves also will be likely to fall into the well and de¬ 
file it. All trees should be kept away from it, and the 
mouth of the well should have ventilation. Thb old sweep 
with an oaken bucket was useful in keeping away trees. 


Insects’ Eg-s'S*— Geo. Surface,Upshur,Ohio, 
The eggs are those of the tent caterpillar. We have more 
than once figured them. Remove all you can find. They 
do not hatch until spring, and are readily seen in winter. 

The gtate Alims-Iaomse at Falimer, 
Mass,, is a model institution of a model State, and 
well worth visiting for its lessons of economy in farm¬ 
ing. A poor ^Yorn-out farm has gradually been brought 
up to a high state of productiveness, by utilizing every 
thing that too often runs to waste in public institutions. 
The privies, the styes, the barn-yard, the waste water 
from the house, are all made to pay tribute to the soil. 
It stands on a beautiful eminence overlooking the vil¬ 
lage, and the meadows and gardens looked greener than 
ever, as we recently passed them. The inmates are not 
exactly self-supporting, but the cost of their maintenance 
is very much diminished by their location upon this farm. 

Salisiosi isa tlie Coiiaaecticiit. Satis¬ 
factory laws, we are informed, have been passed by the 
Connecticut Legislature, just adjourned, for the protec¬ 
tion of this fish, according to the programme laid down 
by the New England Fish Commissioners. The eggs 
placed in the upper waters of the stream \yere hatched, 
and the young fry are said to be now making their first 
visit to the sea, in large numbers. In three years more 
we hope to be eating this fish from the Connecticut, 
whence it disappeared more than fifty years ago. Cheap 
salmon is a great desideratum in our markets, and with 
suitable legislation it can once more be realized. 


A Claeese Factory' — 

A meeting was held in Cheshire, June 22d, to discuss a 
cheese factory, at which American example was quoted 
with favor. A committee wms appointed to investigate 
the factory system and report. We are astonished at this. 
John is so confident that he can do everything better than 
his neio-hbors,that he seldom looks abroad for a new idea. 
He has“ been over thirty years trying to get so simple a 
thing as the connecting of a train of steam cars hy a hell 
rope"^ through his head, and does not see it yet. If he sees 
a cheese factory before the millenium, we shall be hap¬ 
pily disappointed. 


Elms a.M4l Evergreens. — G. W. W., 

Green Castle, Ind. There is no elm equal to the Amer¬ 
ican or White Elm. It bears removal better than any 
other tree, and we have seen trees twenty to thirty feet 
high successfully transplanted. Of course, the tops must 
be cut back, in proportion to the shortening of the roots. 
They grow with great rapidity, and we should prefer trees 
of smaller size, say ten to fifteen feet high. As to the 
best evergreen for a door yard, our taste inclines to Hem¬ 
lock, though the Norway Spruce is more generally 
planted. Whatever one is chosen, always keep the upper 
Iwo-nAlifia -fr/VTrj r\'tr<ir'hnnTlO*. and. stifling tllG lowci OH6B* 
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3ioteM on ■''ni'iniii^j^ in Intlinnn. — 

Wo have heard much of the dairies of the Western Re¬ 
serve of Ohio, of the blue jjrass pastures of Kentucky, of 
the boundless prairies of Illinois, and its seas of 
Indian com, but whoever heard of anythin" remark¬ 
able in the agricultural line in the State of 
Indiana ? That there were farms there, tilled by 
thinking people, our large list of subscribers testifled; 
but beyond this we looked upon the State as a sort of 
tfrra hxooqnita, that needed exploring. Approaching In¬ 
dianapolis, the capital of the State, by rail, from Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, our first impressions were of a new level coun¬ 
try, half Bu1>dued and imperfectly tilled, yet everywhere 
giving evidence of the overflowing riches of its soil. 
Along the linj of the road, one is rarely out of sight of 
broken forests, dead trees and stumps,luxuriant meadows 
burdened with gTaes,oats,and com. The breadth of wheat 
sown is less than in former years, but is every where good, 
and the yield is considered satisfactory, though but about 
one half what better husbandry would give. The weather 
has been everything that the farmers could desire during 
the wheat harvest, clear and sunny, and there will pro¬ 
bably be very little sprouted or uusouud wheat in the 
market this year. 

Imdiaxxpolis. —We mbbed our eyes as we stepped out 
of the depot amid a bustling population of 40,000, into 
wide streets, with great warehouses and imposing public 
buildings. This is the railroad center of the State, and 
here seven lines dally discharge their passengers and 
freight. The city has grown quite rapidly iu population 
and wealth during the war, and the thousands that the 
necessities of the war brought hither seem still to 
linger. It is a large market towu for agricultural produce, 
and grain is shipped in large quantities, in favorable sea¬ 
sons, to various points Ea.st and South. A railway con¬ 
nects it with Michigan City, upon the lake, and with 
Jeffersonnille, upon the Ohio river, nearly opposite 
Ixjulsville. We found old com selling at 6.3cents a bushel 
upon the cob, reckoning 63 jmunds to the bushel; and 
new wheat at $-2 a bushel. A farmer’s wagon, loaded 
with wheat, is said to be quite a novel sight in the streets, 
the last two years having given very poor crops of this 
grain. The farmers arc thrashing the wheat as fast as 
possible, eager to realize good prices while they can. 
The expectation is general that wheat will be lower as 
soon as the harvest is gathered. 

The State AoniccLTCiiAi. Societt has its headquar¬ 
ters here in the State House, and is much ahead of the 
State authorities in its enterprise. It issued several in¬ 
teresting volnmes of transactions previous to the war, re¬ 
ceiving appropriations from the State to foot the bills. 
These were widely distributed through the State, and did 
much to quicken the zeal of the people in agricultural 
Improvement. When the war broke out, this appropria¬ 
tion was withheld in a spasm of very short-sighted econ¬ 
omy, and no volume has been published since that of 
1.S59 and 1860. One luas been authorized for the present 
year. The SUte Society owns thirty-six acres of land in 
the Btibnrbs of the city, which has been fitted up as a fair 
ground. Buildings were put up. and about $!KX)0 were 
expended nimn them last year. They have a like sum on 
hand, and are making preparations for a State Fair at 
Terre Haute, in September. There are ninety-two coun¬ 
ties in the State, of which fifty-three have organized soci¬ 
eties. Twenty-two were discontinued during the war. 

Fahm of F. M. Cul-rchman.— This gentleman is a 
banker in the city, and resorts to farming in the suburbs, 
for recreation and health. He has about 200 acres, 
threaded by a brook, which is a pleasant feature in any 
farm, and much more so here, where clear streams are 
not abundant. The home is a neat white cottage, about 
twenty feet above the water. The bank furnishes a liv¬ 
ing spring, which has been utilized for a milk-house, and 
to'supply in part a fish pond in the valley below. This 
valley is shaded with magnificent trees, which have been 
left from the primitive forest. We found here under the 
Sugar Maples and Burr Oaks, well bred Devons from the 
herd of E. Fallc, of Westchester Co., N. Y. Cotswold 
sheep from the flock of Mr. Loomis, of Hartford, Coqn. 
Chester White pigs and Brahma fowls. 

This Improved Stock flourishes at the West, and is not 
likely to lose any of iU good points under the supervision 
of the present owner. The only danger is that the Devons 
may become too fat for breeding in the very abundant food 
which the Indiana lands furnish. The Shorthorns usu¬ 
ally attain their best development in the adjoining State 
of Kentucky, and the beef families of this breed arc prob¬ 
ably the most profitable for Indiana farmers. The Cots¬ 
wold and Chester Whites are at home here, and the Soil 
and climate, with good brccding.will unquestionably per¬ 
petuate their best points. Improved stock of all kinds 
is very much needed in the State. The want is generally 
felt among intelligent farmers, and there is a disposition 
to invest in this line of improvement. Mr. Churchman 
has made a good beginning. We noticed with great in¬ 
terest Ihc commencement of tlh draining upon this farm 
-an improvement more needed in this State than almost 


anything else. The drains were put down about three 
feet, and were working well. Though there is vt.-ry little 
swamp land in this State, there are millions of acres of 
heavy clay loams, that can never be made to yield more 
than half a crop until they are drained. They have a com¬ 
pact soil, and cannot be worked in the spring on account 
of water. Fortunately the material for making tile is 
very widely distributed, and the coal and wood for burn¬ 
ing them is abundant. One of the best enterprises that 
could be started in the suburbs of this city would bo a 
manufactory of tile. The transforming power of good 
drainage is so wonderful, and the remuneration is so 
large, that a few examples would set the whole region in 
a blaze of excitement upon this subject. Wo expect to 
hear of forty bushels of winter wheat to the acre, and one 
hundred bushels of com upon clay loams, when this im¬ 
provement is generally introduced. 

Steam Thrashers are a prominent feature In Western 
husbandry. The horse thrashers are still in use, but are 
as certainly doomed as the scythe or the hand rake. They 
are altogether too slow for this age. The steam thrasher 
is mounted upon wheels, and is drawn by horses from 
place to place, as it is wanted. It costs about $1700, with 
all the apparatus necessary for ninning. The power may 
also be used for chaffing straw, hay, and com stalks, for 
sawing wood,and other purposes. It takes fourteen hands 
to work it, where the wheat is brought in from the 
shocks, and it will clean, ready for market, 500 bushels of 
wheat in a day. The price of thrashing is eight cents a 
bushel. Wheat straw is sold iu town for $10 a ton for paper 
making and for bedding, and forms an important item in 
the -fanner’s proflts. The great advantage of the steam 
thrasiher is that it puts the wheat harvest so much into the 
power of the farmer. As a rule, wheat stands in the shock 
until it is thrashed, and the first good weather is availed 
of to clean the crop, and send it to market. As yet, 
there is no adequate provision made for storing wheat 
iu first hands, and this is one great disadvantage that the 
producer must labor under until he secures better bams, 
lie cannot hold on to his wheat for a rise, unless he keeps 
it in stack, and Uiere it is exposed somewhat to the 
weather, and still more to the depredations of rats and 
mice. Tens of thousands of bushels of this precious grain 
are lost almost cverj’ year by sprouting and moulding. 

The White River Bottoms are a splendid corn re¬ 
gion, and the sun shines upon no richer land. We saw a 
single field of three hundred acres, where we were in- 
fonned corn had been planted from the first settlement of 
the country, and the yield was still from sixty to one hun¬ 
dred bushels per acre, iu good years. The land is an¬ 
nually overflowed, and needs no other fertilizer than the 
deposit of the river. This is the general experience 
upon all the bottom lands of the White and Wabash 
rivers and their tributaries that are subject to overflow. 
When the great length of these rivers and the breadth 
of their bottoms is recalled, we have some conception 
of the va.st extent of the corn lands of the State, which 
must be inexhaustible while water rons. 

rVolo* on I^urmiiigf in tlio dirain 
DiMtrictH of Pcnn*ylvaiila and New Jersey. 

—Traveling toward Easton, through Morris and Warren 
Counties, New Jersey, one of the first things that strikes 
the eastern fanner, is the greatly iiwreased gize of Ow fields. 
The one and two acre lots so common in his observation, 
have expanded to ten and twenty acres, and thirty and 
forty acres arc not uncommon. Farming is manifestly 
pursued upon a much larger scale. There is a clean sweep 
for the sulky cultivators and harrows among fhe corn, 
and for the reapers and mowers among the grain and 
grass. Iu some cases the fletds have always been upon 
this generous scale, in others, the stone walls and hedges 
have been removed, in order to enlarge them. Wo 
fonnd one farmer who had just cleaned out the old 
fences, and made several smaller fields into one of 
60 acres. Very little time will be lost in turning round 
at the ends of the rows, and little corn trampled in 
cultivation. Another noticeable feature of the farming 
here is the much larger proportion of plowed land. From a 
fourth to one-half of the land is kept in grain. On one farm 
we saw 80 acres in com, 25 in wheat, and as much more 
in oats. On another 300-acre farm, wo found 80 in wheat, 
50 in com, and 30 in oats. Grain fields of from 20 to 60 
acres are common. Probably not less than a fourth part 
of all the cleared lands in the valley of the Susquehanna 
is in these three grains, the present season. 

The Valley or the Lehigh, which we enter at Easton, 
is one of the richest in the State. The soil is fertile, and 
is well cultivated at the lower part, with the usual f^in 
crop. Rye stands side by side with the winter wheat 
and is nearly as extensively cultivated. The soil 
is full of limestone and iron ore, and the soal 
is near at hand. The leading business in the 
villages below Maunch Chunk is the smelting of 
iron ere, and the manufacturing of the metal. The 
foundries and rolling mills support a large population 
and one is hardly ever out of sight of the smoke stacks of 


these Institutions. We were surprised to see the extent 
and thrift of these iron cities and villages. By giving 
variety to the industry of the region, they are a great ad¬ 
vantage to its agriculture. Almost everything that can 
be raised upon the adjacent farms finds a ready market 
at good prices in these villages. At Maunch .Chunk, the 
coal mines first begin to disgorge their contents, and a 
new industry absorbs the whole attention. Tiie mines aro 
several miles back from the river, and the coal is brought 
by rail to the top of the bluff at a very moderate grade, 
whence it is either discharged into a shoot that conducts 
it into canal boats, or sent down in cars by a wire rope 
attached to a windlass, the loaded cars drawing up the 
empty ones. All the Lehigh coal mines in this basin 
send their freights to market down this valley, either 
by rail or by canal. Above the coal district there 
is an extensive lumber region, and vast quantities of 
peeled hemlock logs are seen in the ponds, made by 
damming the river. There are vast tracts of forest above 
White Haven, with very few clearings, poor, rough land, 
that will probably pay better to grow timber for genera¬ 
tions to come than for any other purpose. Two rival rail¬ 
roads have found their way through this wild region to the 
Wyoming Valley, for the traffic of which both are 
struggling. Much has been said and sung of this charm¬ 
ing valley, but, with all this in mind, we were not pre¬ 
pared for the vision of beauty that burst upon ua as we 
emerged from the wilderness on the crest of the moun¬ 
tain, some twelve hundred feet above. One gets glimpses 
of it through the rifts in the forest all the way down until 
the depot at Wilkesbarre, on the banks of the Susque¬ 
hanna, is reached. Coal of an excellent quality underlies 
the whole region for a distance of forty-four miles long, 
by about three in width, and by its superior value has 
spoiled one of the finest farming districts in the State. 
Unimproved coal lands are worth from $.300 to $500 an 
acre for mining purposes, and have been bought up ex¬ 
tensively by companies, who care very little for the sur¬ 
face of the soil. It is estimated that not one-fourth of the 
land is tilled by people who own it. It is very generally 
leased, and the tenant looks for present profit without 
much regard to the future of the soil. In some parts of 
the valley, where tlio land has been bought up on specu¬ 
lation, the farmhouses are abandoned and the fences are 
broken down. Mining also works to the disadvantage of 
the fanner in enhancing the price of labor. During the 
war, skillful miners were making from $8 to $10 a day, 
and even now they make $3, working about nine hours. 
Those who work with them to break up the coal, and load 
it into the cars, make about $1.75 per day, which is too 
hi"h for farming. Of course, it is somewhat difficult to 
get labor, and agriculture has to give place to mining. 
But notwithstanding these drawbacks, there is some 
good husbandry in the valley. The bottom lands of the 
river are very productive, and though overflowed in the 
freshets almost every year, are frequently sown with 
winter grain. There is a County Agricultural Society 
organized in the valley, which has its exhibition 
grounds, and holds an annual fair at Wyoming. 



Our Exhibitions of Poultry. 


The only poultry shows that we have, so far 
as we are aware, in this country, arc held in 
connection with, and as part of our Stale and 
County Agricultural Fairs, with the single ex¬ 
ception of those of the Worcester Co. (Mass.,) 
Poultry Club. At these fairs, fowls, geese, tur¬ 
keys, ducks, and fancy poultry, pigeons, etc., are 
arranged in the utmost disregard of order, 
excepi so far as to group the coops and cages 
of each exhibitor by themselves. One would 
suppose that for his own convenience, and to 
show off his birds to the best advantage, an ex¬ 
hibitor would have his coops made nearly alike, 
and of one or two definite sizes, but we often 
find every imaginable form of box, coop, and 
cage, some neat and convenient, otliers dirty and 

inconvenient; though some exhibitors do better. 

Tlie judges are, no doubt, selected conscien¬ 
tiously by the managingofficers, but as they fre¬ 
quently know little or nothing of the points of 
excellence in fancy poultry, they err in judg¬ 
ment make poor awards, and help to establish 
false notions about the different breeds, to poor 
specimens of which they give value by award- 
in" hi"h and entirely unmerited premiums. 

The American Poultry Society begins its ca¬ 
reer by announcing its intention to do what it 
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can to correct these thing’s. It has decided tliat 
eacli entry shall consist of one pair onl}^, and 
that each pair, except of turkeys and pea-fowls, 
shall be exhibited in coops 2 feet in width, 
2 feet in depth, and 2^ feet in hight, perpendic¬ 
ularly slatted on the front, and provided with 
boxes and cups for food and water. We pre¬ 
sume that these coops might be divided so as 
to accommodate two juairs of bantams, or small 
ducks, but they are none too largo to show off 
a.fine ©ock and hen of any of the larger breeds, 
and barely large enough for geese. 

Tlie most tasteful and convenient exhibition 
cages we have ever seen, were of wdckerwork, 
and the space allowed by the Society, viz.; 2x2 
feet on the shelf, and 2’|2 feet high, would be 
abundant for such a basket-work ooop. Any 
basket weaver could make one in a short time, 
and with little explanation. A good size and 
shape would be 18 inches in diameter at tiie 
base, the sides 20 inches high, flaring to exactly 
2 feet in diameter, outside measure, the top com¬ 
ing to a point with a handle upon it, so that the 
whole hight should be not more than 2'I 2 feet. 
The willow rods forming the sides should stand 
up and down, 2 inches apart, and the top should 



BASKET-WORK COOP. 


be formed of the same rods bent and drawn to¬ 
gether. Unless the rods are very stiff, they will 
need a narrow band woven around the middle 
to prevent their being spread apart. The bot¬ 
tom is movable, and may be made of a round 
piece of board, or of basket-work, which is 
much lighter, covered with a piece of floor oil¬ 
cloth, or canvas, for cleanliness. There need 
be no door, the birds and their food being 
put in from beneath. The bottom is pin¬ 
ned in securely when the coop is moved. 

Would it not be w'ell for Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties to take some uniform stand in regard to the 
manner in which birds Should be exhibited ? 
If the size of coops adopted by the American 
Poultry Society is right, then let it be generally 
adopted and the rule strictly adhered to. 


Tlioroiigli Draining—The Secret of Suc¬ 
cess in a Nutshell. 

The present practice in regard to thorough 
draining has not been arrived at simply by the 
reasoning of engineers and physicists, but by a 
long course of practical experiments, guided by 
sound philosopll 3 ^ If any man says that open 
drains are good enough, wo can now show him 
in thousands of cases that covered ones are 
vastly better ; if one claims that 2-foot drains 
are deep enough, we can refer him to farms 
where 2-foot drains gave place to 3-foot ones, 
with a great increase of good results, and where, 
keeping pace with the march of ideas, the use 
of 3-foot has given place to that of Afoot 


drains. Stones, wherever used, and no matter 
what the necessity for getting rid of them, give 
way to tiles—for the whole cost of digging, laj^- 
jng and fllling Afoot tile drains on any ordinary 
land is not so great as the handling of the stone 
alone, as stone drains are usually made ; besides 
this, their shallowness, liability to All up, and 
the fine harbor they present for vermin, ensure 
their condemnation. Nevertheless, a badly laid 
tile drain is worse than a stone one. So true is 
this, that we can name an excellent Connecti¬ 
cut former of large means who had tiles re¬ 
placed by stone drains, at a heavy expense, and 
who rejoices now in much better drained land 
than before, with fewer stoppages and trouble 
from imperfect drainage. The reason was that 
the tiles were poorly laid and much too near 
the surface, so becoming filled with roots at some 
places, and deranged by receiving surface water 
at others, they failed adequately to drain the land. 

There are places where drains must be laid 
shallow, not more than 20 or 30 inches deep. 
For such spots, wherever the roots of grass 
might cause obstruction, we prefer to use brush 
drains^ for they last a long time, are no more 
likely to fill up than stone ones, are cheap, and 
easily dug out and mended, if repairs are needed. 

No one should undertake the drainage of 
form lauds without thoroughly understanding 
the principles on which good drains act, and 
are made. We have prepared a diagram to 
illustrate these principles. It is a section of the 
ground, crossing a drain, showing the drain tile 
(U) laid in collars at a depth of 4 feet, with a pack¬ 
ing of clay (E) well rammed down above it, to pre¬ 
vent surface water finding its way downwards 
to the tile, and any water entering from above. It 
shows the level at which water (IF) stands in the 
ground,and the drops of water (2?) trickling down 
through the soil and blending with the water of 
the soil at the level of the drain. Were there 
no drain there, the water level would rapidly 
I'ise until it reached the surface, but as fast or 
almost as fast as it rises the drain carries it off. 
The upper part of the filling of the drain trench 
{B) is porous and permits the rain to enter, but it 
is stbpped and the water turned off to either side 
by the clay-filling, or Iford-rammed soil below. 
Water which rises into the tile can bring with 
it but little silt, but that which flows downward 
into it brings, of necessity almost, sand and much 
fine silt. How absurdly wrong, then, is the prac¬ 
tice of filling-in the lower part of the trench 



diiectly above the tiles or stones with loose ma¬ 
terials such as swamp gi-ass, sods, shavings, etc. 

If the drain be properly constructed, it is al¬ 
most an impossibility for the occurrence to take 
place which wo have figured at namely, for a 
passage to bo formed for surface water down to 
the tile. To obviate all chance for anything of 
this kind, before the loose filling of the up°per 


part of the trench becomes compacted and like 

the rest of the soil, no surface water should be 
allowed to stand or flow over the newly laid 
drains for a year at least, if it is possible to pre¬ 
vent it, but if impossible, then the trench for its 
entire depth should be filled with well rammed 
earth, and the filling raised some inches above 
the surface. Surface furrows on each side of 
the drain are effective, if they carry off the water. 

We should really wrong our readers did we 
close an article on draining without alluding to 
that most excellent book by Col. G. E. Waring, 
Jr., which was issued the past summer from the 
pressof Orange Judd & Co. We regard the fact 
that water should always enter the drnin from 
below, and that it does so in all good drains, as 
the A'cry foundation of successful drainage. 
In this nutshell is the secret of success. Col. 
Waring’s book is full of just such “nuts.” 

Hexamer’s Wide-Prong^ed Hoe. 

Dr. Hexamer, (Reisig & Hexamer, Ivy Hill 
Nurseries, New Castle, N. Y.,) has such a sure 
way of making his investigations and coming at 
his facts, that we accept his results with almost 
the same confidence we would have in oiir own. 
He makes use of expensive labor, and the montli- 



WIDE-PROKGED HOE. 


ly pay-roll is so large as to lead hiin to employ 
his men to the very best advantage. The prob¬ 
lem was, what tool to place in the hands of his 
laborers for hoeing out between rows of straw¬ 
berries, or other small fruits, root crops, nur¬ 
sery stock, etc. The common hoe is a slow, 
hard, old-fogy tool, and,"of course, its use out of 
the question. The potato hook, or pronged hoe, 
with round prongs, good, but not sufficiently 
rapid-for the outlay of strength, yet vastly su¬ 
perior to the hoe for the same purposes, except 
after weeds have grown large, which ought rare¬ 
ly or never to occur. After having jnade nu¬ 
merous experiments with tools made expressly 
for him, he decided upon the implement of 
which we present an engraving. The six teeth 
or prongs are eight inches in length, the outer 
ones being ten inches apart, which is the width 
of the actual cut. The prongs are square, of the 
best steel, and inserted in pairs into a malleable 
iron head, in which they are firmly wedged. 
They are delicate, but very strong and elastic. 
The tool is used by a man walking backwards. 
It stirs the soil thoroughly more than a foot 
wide, and from two to four inches deep, killing 
all small weeds, lifting out stones of small 
size, removing weeds, and all obstructions as 
effectually as a rake. On light soil, it is as easi¬ 
ly worked as a' hoe, and on heavy soils, if dry 
enough to work at all, very much easier. It is 
safe to sajq that a man with one of these can do 
several times as much work as with a lioe. 
We think it will prove more useful as a potato 
^digger, in light soils, on account of its breadth, 
than the implement made for tlie purpose. 
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The American Gray Wolf 

This is the wolf of the exciting tnles of onr 
chiUlhooil, the ilestroycr of sheep and calves of 
the frontier settler; the wolf which followed be¬ 
nighted or snow-l)ewildered travelers in the old 
colony times. ^Moreover, it is the White Wolf 
of the north-western border, the Black Wolf 
and the Red Wolf 
of the South, the 
Dusky Wolf of the 
West, etc. The ten¬ 
dency of the spe¬ 
cies to vary is re¬ 
markable, and the 
common European 
and Asiatic wolves 
are by some natur¬ 
alists considered, 
we believe, as be¬ 
longing to the same 
species. The Dog 
closely resembles 
the Wolf in some of 
its varieties, and 
these species have '/ 
been very closely 7 
studied by natural¬ 
ists, with the result 
that they are unde¬ 
cided as to whether 
the dog is a tamed 
wolf or not. Some 
claim that the dog 
is a distinct spe- 

ciesf others, that certain varieties of the dog are 
descended from wolves, while other varieties 
sprung from the jackals of Asia. Certain it is that 
wolves and dogs, and jackals and dogs, will 
breed together, and their progeny will be fertile 
with either of the parent species, and, we be¬ 
lieve, after the first generation, among them¬ 
selves. It is said that the northern Indians arc in 
the habit of cross- ^ 

ing their sledge 
dogs with wolve.s, 
to gain strength 
and fleetness.—The 
j)iclure which ac¬ 
companies this ar¬ 
ticle is the portrait 
of a fine animal in 
the possession of a 
gentleman of Man¬ 
chester, N. II., 
drawn upon the 
wood by Herrick. 

We know of no 
other engraving of 
the Gray Wolf 
equal tf) it. It ex¬ 
hibits all the prom¬ 
inent peculiarities 
of the animal so 
accurately, that a 
further description 
on our part seems 
unnecessary. Still 
we must call atten¬ 
tion to the general 
gauntness so char¬ 
acteristic of wolves, the shai’p> 
the convexity of the forehead, the wicked, ob- 
liciue-set eye, the erect, pointed cars, the power¬ 
ful muscular development of the forequarters, the 
protection furnished to the throat and mick, (per¬ 
haps the wolfs and dog’s most vulnerable paft,) 
by the length and abundance of the hniiV^id, 

* Vis e' 


lastly, to the drooping of the tail, Avhich char¬ 
acter is the only one which will enable an un¬ 
scientific observer to decide at sight between 
wolves and dogs; for the tails of all dogs have 
a greater or less tendency to curl up. 

The Latin name of the European Wolf is Cams 
lupus, that of the American Wolf Ganis occklcn- 
tedis; the Dog is Canis familiaris, and the best 


TUB AMERICAN GRAY WOLF.— (CiSwJs OCCkfewtoZiS.) 

known of the oriental Jackals, is Canis auTtus. 

Wolves are no longer the terror of farmers 
over a large part of the older States. They still 
e.xist in the densely wooded mountain ranges, 
and in general wherever deer are found, as 
these form their principal food. They were 
formerly so numerous as to warrant the high 
bounties, amounting often to $15 or $20 each, 








GROUr OF MF.ADOW MICE. 

offered by States, counties, and towns, for their 
heads. The usual size of the wolf is 3^1 4 to 4i a 
feet from nose to tail, which is 17 to 20 inches long. 
The female has 4 to 9 whelps at a birth in the 
spring, and conceals them so thoroughly in holes 
and burrows that it is very ditlicult to get at 
them. Where wolves are abundant, they hunt 


in packs, seldom attacking man or animals that 
will resist them Avhen single ; but when pressed 
by hunger, they are rendered savage and fear¬ 
less, and at those times devour any animal they 
can master, singly, or by overpowering num¬ 
bers. The weaker ones of their own pack are 
often victims of the ravenous appetite of the 
rest. Their traits of character are maliciousness, 
cowardice, treach¬ 
erousness. They are 
often so overcome 
by abject fear, that, 
when taken in situ¬ 
ations which they 
consider hopeless, 
they will allow 
themselves to be 
handled freely, and 
killed like sheep. 
Hunters have been 
known to jump 
without harm into 
pits containing sev¬ 
er..! wolves, seize 
them by the hind 
legs, and throw 
them out to have 
their throats cut by 
their companions. 

Meadow Mice. 


These little ani¬ 
mals, of which we 
give an engraving, 
are familiar to most of our readers, and uni¬ 
versally regarded as enemies of the farmer. 
We know of no plea to set up for their defense 
they destroy very considerable quantities ot 
grain and grass seed, frequently penetrating the 
granary, and taking up their abode in bams. 
They are often pressed for food in winter, and 
gnaw the bark of young trees, especially if they 
gain easy access to 
them beneath the 
snow. When nu¬ 
merous during the 
winter, they often 
cause a very serious 
damage to the grass 
crop by eating the 
roots. We believe 
they cat grubs and 
insects when press¬ 
ed by hunger, but 
not from choice. 
The largest of the 
group represents a 
very beautiful and 
long haired variety 
of the meadow 
mouse, two-thirds 
the natural length. 
The fur is dark- 
brown above and 
ashy beneath, very 
long and soft— 
whence it is called 
the Beaver mouse— 
and the ears, which 
are very delicate 
and membraneous, but not very small, arc almost 
entirely concealed. These mice arc 5 to o js 
inches long, and the tail less than half that 
len-th. The one on the left, the common mead- 
ow°mouse, i^^Armcola riparia,) is usually found 
in moist meadows throughout the northein 
States. It is tawny and very glossy above, and 
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of !i light lead color below, 4 to 4’[a inches long, 
tlie tail being about ’ja the length of the bod^^ 
The engraving also shows the light colored 
meadow mouse, described in the New York 
State Natural History, which is probably on¬ 
ly another variety of tlie same species. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.— No. 45. 

—•—■ * 

We finished thrashing wheat yesterday. 
There ivereSlG bushels from 17 acres of Amber 
Michigan, and 264 bushels from 12 acres of 
White Wliittaker. The latter yielded the better, 
but the Amber was the larger and plumper 
berry, and I think it will make the whiter 
flour. The White Whittaker wheat, if mine is 
the genuine article, is not white at all. It is no 
whiter than good Amber. The chaff is white, 
and it has large heads, and looks very hand¬ 
some when it is growing, but the berry is rather 
small, and the miller would pay no more for it 
than for the Amber. In fact, two or three of 
our best millers pronounced the latter the better 
wheat. I sold the wdiole crop for $2.50 per 
bushel. Some of my neighbors who thrashed 
early got $2.75 for Soule’s wheat. 

One reason why the white wheat yielded the 
better, is owing to the fact that three years ago 
the land received a dressing of five or si.v hun¬ 
dred pounds of bone-dust per acre, applied to 
corn. It did comparatively little good on the 
corn tiie first jmar. But the land wuas full of 
thistles, and we planted it to corn another year, 
followed by barley, and then with wheat seeded 
down. I think the bone-dust helped the corn the 
second year, tind also the barley, and now the 
wheat has yielded about 4 bushels per acre more 
than that on land, in the same field, not dressed 
with bone-dust. And I expect th@ clover will 
show a still greater difference. Phosphatic ma¬ 
nures, as a general rule, have a better effect on 
clover than on the cereals. Last year my wheat 
that was dressed with an ammoniated superphos¬ 
phate gave a fair crop, due entirely, I think, to 
the manure. Still the effect was by no means 
as decided as it is this year on the following 
crop of clover. A heavier crop of clover is 
seldom grown, and the second groAvth is now 
very fine, promising a good yield of clover seed. 
The increase of the wheat may hardly pay for 
the manure, but taking clover and all, the appli¬ 
cation will be quite profitable. 

Mr. Wade, of Port Hope, C. W., was here a 
few days since, and he thought my clover very 
fine, but says we do not cut the first crop early 
enough. One of his neighbors last year raised 
70 bushels of clover seed from ten acres, and 
sold it for $7.00 a bushel in gold. Five bushels 
per acre is the largest crop I ever heard of before. 

“Will not theseammoniacal manures run out 
your land ?” asked a gentleman from Virginia, 
who was here last week. Such, he said” was 
found to be the case in his section before the 
war. Farmers in Virginia who used Peruvian 
pano, got excellent crops for a few years, but 
it left the land poorer than it was before. On 
the other hand, a mixture of Peruvian guano 
and a phosphatic guano like Swan Island, gave 
equally good results, and kept up the fertility 
of tlie land. Peruvian guano, he thought, con¬ 
tains too much ammonia in proportion to the 
phosphates, and it was better to add more phos¬ 
phates in the form of bone-dust or ^\yan Islqnd 
guano. It is not improbable that such is the 
case, and if so, use the mixture. It is cheaper 
than Peruvian guano. But buy the guanos or 
bone-dust separately, and do your own mixing. 


In manipulated guanos you are not always sure 
of getting just what you bargain for. 

But in regard to guano impoverishing the 
land, there is a good deal of misconception, 
and more or less prejudice. You can^ of course, 
impoverish your land by the use of guano. 
Take the field where I sowed 300 lbs. per acre 
of the ammoniated superphosphate on wheat, 
two years ago this fall. It gave probably an 
extra yield of eight or ten bushels of wheat per 
acre. Two crops of clover would probably 
give two tons of hay extra. Then plow it up 
and plant corn, and there wmuld be still some 
increase from the extra amount of clover roots 
in the soil. Afier the corn, sow barley, followed 
by wheat in the fall. Now, then, suppose I sell 
all the wheat and the straw, and also all the 
clover hay from the two crops, together with 
the seed. Suppose, too, I sell the next crop of 
corn and the stalks, and serve the barley and 
straw in the same way, and also the next crop 
of wheat and straw, would it be surprising if 
the next crop of clover is hardly worth cutting ? 
Would not such a course impoverish the land ? 
And the larger the crops at first obtained from 
the 300 lbs. of ammoniated phosphates, the more 
plant food I should export from the farm, and 
the more rapidly would the land be Impover¬ 
ished. But, on the other hand, if I sell only the 
wheat and make the straw into manure; if I 
plow under the clover, or feed it out and return 
the manure; or if the corn and stalks are all con¬ 
sumed on the farm, and the barley straw is also 
fed out and made into manure, and this care¬ 
fully preserved and returned to the land, will 
not the extra amount of wheat straw, and the 
extra crops of clover, and the extra crop of 
corn make an extra amount of manure, and will 
not the land, after the manure is returned, give 
me an exti’a crop of clover, and this in turn 
supply a large quantity of plant-food for the 
following crop of wheat, and if the system of 
growing clover is continued,—of making it and 
the strawg and corn, and stalks, with an occa¬ 
sional crop of peas, into manure,—will it not 
greatly increase the fertility of the soil ? The 
guano will give me more clover, and this will 
make more manure, and when the yards are 
filled with rich manure in the spring, it will not 
be long before larger barns will be required to 
hold the crops in the fiill. So that while an in¬ 
judicious use of artificial manures may impov¬ 
erish your land, their proper application, coupled 
with a judicious rotation of crops, and a right 
system of feeding animals, and saving and ap¬ 
plying manures, will prove permanently advan¬ 
tageous. The principie is equally true in regard 
to the use of plaster. Whenever plaster in¬ 
creases the growth of clover, it affords the op¬ 
portunity of making more manure, and of en¬ 
riching the land. Lut sell the clover and all 
the grain and straAv, and the use of plaster will 
tend to impoverish the farm. 

John Johnston’s remarkable success as a farm- 
er might be attributed to his underdraining, and 
to the large quantity of plaster he used for many 
years on clover. But this would only be "a 
paitial statement of the truth. His success is 
owing, first, to the man himself—to his rare 
good judgment, combined with indomitable en- 
ergjg persevering industiy, close observation, 
and prompt, intelligent action. Second, to un¬ 
derdraining. Tiiird, to the free use of plaster 
on clover. Fourth, to consuming all the clover, 
straw, and corn, on the farm. '"He has raised 
8,000 bushels of corn in a year, but none has 
evei been exported from the farm except some 
which he gave to be sept to Ireland at the time 


of the famine. He never sold a bushel. It has 
all been fed out with the clover, straw, stalks, 
etc., raised on the farm. In addition to this, he 
has bought large quant ities of oil-cake to feed 
to sheep and cattle, and this has added greatly 
to the quality of the manure heap. Fifth. He 
bestowed great care on his summer-fallows. 
They were not allowed to grow up to Aveeds, 
but Avere repeatedly plowed and harrowed, and 
rolled and cultivated, until the stiffest clay Avas 
reduced almost to as fine a tiltli as an English 
turnip field. Such thorough tillage is itself 
more than equivalent to a lieaA^y dressing of our 
common strawy manure. 

Underdraining enabled him to Avork his land 
thoroughly and in good season. This thorough 
tillage set free the latent plant-food in the soil. 
The clover took it up and organized it into good 
food for sheep. The sheep extracted the fat 
from the chwer hay, and left the nitrogen and 
mineral matter in the manure heap. So of the 
corn, straw, and stalks. They all found their 
Avay back to the land, Avith oil-cake in addition. 
It is easy to understand Avhy his land is vastly 
more productive than Avhen it first came into 
his possession. Underdraining, good culture 
and good manure Avill make any land rich. 

A few days since I received a letter from a 
subscriber of the Agriculturist in Kentuckv, 
Avho wished to get for himself and half a dozen 
of his neighbors, some of our leading varieties 
of wheat. Their plan Avas for each to soav one 
variety, and if it proved good, to distribute the 
product among the others. The idea is a capi¬ 
tal one. He says they have been raising the 
“ Ncav York Premium ” Avheat. When tl^ey 
first got the seed from this State, the crojis were 
excellent, sometimes 40 bushels per acre, but 
they have grown it so long on the same land 
that it has degenerated, and the yield is noAv 
very light and the quality poor. 

A miller and farmer in Maryland Avrites to the 
same effect. He has introduced a great many 
varieties of Avheat, and for a feAV years they do 
AAmll, and then runout. Is such really the case ? 
Do not farmers, Avhen theA^ get a neAv kind of 
AA'heat from a distance, select their best land, 
give it extra care aiid culture, and consequently 
get good crops; Avhile after a few years, Avhen 
the seed is common, they bestow only ordinary 
culture, and get only ordinary crops? 

John Johnston writes me, July 2M: “My 
Delhi Avheat is pretty good. One field may yield 
about as Avell as last jmars; the other, not. 
Cause: Not manured for many years." The 
variety has degenerated on the one field, but 
not on the other! Mr. J. adds : “ If plenty of 
inanure Avere applied, there Avould be less loss 
from midge. All that is needed to insure good 
crops is more and better manure. Delhi wheat 
is excellent for rich lan<l, but not good for poor.” 
This is not a popular doctrine, but it is true. 
Breeders of improved stock tell us that it costs 
no more to raise a good animal than a poor 
one. The nurserymen assert that it is as easy 
to raise a choice variety of fruit as a common, 
inferior kind ; and some farmers appear to think 
if they send to a distance for a celebrated kind 
of grain, they are sure of good crops. Now, 
the truth is, if Ave Avant any thing that is really 
good, Ave must AVork for it. But when Ave uet 
it, it Avill be so very good that Ave shall esteem 
the extra care and labor nothing. We ought 
not to expect to raise a barrel of large, Avell 
groAvn, highly colored Northern Spy apples as 
easil}^ as Ave can a barrel of common seedlings, 
or even Bakhvins. We can not raise a Sheldon 
as easily as a Choke pear. I question if the 
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AcriciilHiiist strawberry will stuiul neglect as 
well as \Vils«)irs Albany; certainly Trioinplic 
tic Qainl will not. Wc have a tree that bears 
every year bushels of small iasipul peaches. If 
we shouhl wake nj) some morning anil find 
them all turned into Royal Kensington’s, I 
shouhl conclude the millennium hml come, and 
send word to the good i>copl*J iu the Dutch Set¬ 
tlement, who have had a sharp fight with the 
weeds, that they might bring their baskets to 
gather th'.* fruit, but leave their hoes at home. 

As things now are, it is easier to raise a crop 
of thistles than a crop of wheat, and we can 
rai^ poor wheat more easily than good. But what 
of it ? It is far better to raise wheat than thistles, 
and better to raise good wheat than poor. 

It is a mistake to suppose that any real farmer 
or inbdligent horticulturist wilt be discouraged 
by a knowledge of the fact that if he wants well 
bred animals, or the best grains, or the choicest 
fruits, he must bestow the requisite care and at¬ 
tention. For 2o j'ears, Thomas Bates did not 
show an animal at any of the fairs. He was 
quietly at work. But when he did exhibit, at the 
Royal Agricultural Fair, at Oxford, in 1839, 
lie swept all Ix-fore him. One thousand guineas 
were offered for one of his bulls—and he svas 
worth it. And to-day, all our high-priced short¬ 
horns can 1)0 traced back to this twenty-five 
years of care and lal)oroft!ie Yorkshire farmer, 
it is always so. Bikewell, Ellman, Webb, 
other agricultural worthies, paid an honest price 
for their success. It was no lucky hit, but the 
result of persevering and intelligent effort. 

The Agriculturist for July calls attention to 
the value of corn husks for making paper. If 
there is a demtind for them at good prices, it 
will 1)0 an additional reason why we must have 
a machine for husking. I have great hopes of 
“French’s American Corn-Picker and Ilusker.” 
From what I saw of its oi^eralion, at the New 
York State Fair, last year, I shall be disap- 
iminted if it does not husk corn to perfection. 
All that is now needed is some method of oper¬ 
ating it bv horse-power in the field. This ma¬ 
chine separates the husks from the stalk as well 
ns from the corn, and they could easily be gath¬ 
ered up, pressed, and sent to market. Out 
We^t, I was once offered shelled corn for “ten 
cents* a bushel in trade, or nine cents cash.” I 
do not know how they husk it. Here it costs 
me at least twelve cents a bushel to husk and 
shell corn. I pay five cents for husking a bushel 
of ears, and by the time we get it to the barn and 
shelled, it will cost at least a cent more, and it 
lakes nearly two bushels of good corn to make 
ft bushel of shelled corn. We need a good ma¬ 
chine for husking, and I hope this fall will not 
pass by witliout giving us one. If French’s will 
do i», let it be introduced. The person who e.v- 
hibil’ed it at the fair seemed more anxious to 
sell “rights” than machines, which is not a hope¬ 
ful sign; if it worked well, it would be for sale. 

We may as well make up our minds, first as 
last that we must fight insects and fungi. It 
will not do to fold our hands, and wait till they 
pass over. Study their habits, find out their 
weak spots, foster their natural enemies, and 
we shall 8<Mm conquer. 

One reason why we have so much fungus is 
owing to the slovenly practice of throwing the 
branches of trees, etc,., into fence corners and 
allowing them to decay, instead of burning them. 
No wonder that so many varieties of pears 
and apples arc specked and cracked by fungus 

crowth. I have an orchard of Virgalieu pears, 

and I do not think there is a single specimen 
free from specks. And even the Louise Bonne 


de Jersey begins to show symptoms of the dis¬ 
ease. Flemish Beauty and Seckel have been 
liable to it for two or three years. Several va¬ 
rieties of apples crack as hailly as the Virgalieu 
pears. We ought to be careful to remove all the 
fallen fruit, and to keep our gardens neat and 
clean, and especially should all the afTecled fruit 
be removed from the trees before winter. Be¬ 
cause it is worthless, it is not unfrequenlly al¬ 
lowed to stay on the trees as long as it will 
hang. We could not devise a better plan for 
propagating the disease. 

We do not use lime as freely as we should in 
our gardens and fruit orchards, or, for that mat¬ 
ter, on our fields either. It would not only en¬ 
rich the land, and give us larger crops, but they 
would be of better quality, and not so affected 
by disease. This is the experience of all who 
have used it. If we could burn our own lime, 
so that it would not cost more than ten cents a 
bushel, we could well afford to use it freely, at 
the rate of 150 to 200 bushels piw acre. Large 
dressings at once, are better, I think, than small 
quantities more frequently applied. We -want 
enough to change the character of the soil, lib¬ 
erate its potash, decompose the organic matter, 
and destroy fungus. We have plenty of lime¬ 
stone in this section, and there is more or less 
rouffh wood that could be used to burn it. V hat 
we want is a method of building a cheap kiln, 
or some plan of burning without kilns. As the 
lime is to be used for manure, it is not at all im¬ 
portant that it should be free from charred sods 
or burnt clay. In fact, both these substances 
make excellent manure. 

The probabilities are that we shall have a 
creat deal of immature corn this fall. Where 
the corn and stalks are both fed out to cattle, 
sheep, and horses on the fiirm, why is it not just 
as well to cut the crop while rather green, cure 
it, and feed the stalks and corn together? We 
do not let our timothy get ripe, and then thrash 
out the seed, giving the horses the timothy straw 
in the rack, and the seed in the manger. Why 
should we do so in the case of oats or corn ? If 
my corn matures, I shall husk it, and feed it 
out separately, because this is the orthodox way. 
But if it does not mature, I shall cut up the crop, 
and make it into fodder, and shall try and per¬ 
suade myself that the method is in strict accord¬ 
ance with the teachings of science. 

The Deacon says, in old times, when they 
sowed wheat after corn, and it was desirable to 
get the crop off as early as possible, he frequent¬ 
ly put the stalks, while quite green, into the 
barn, and by putting a layer of six inches of dry 
straw between every two or three layers of corn 
stalks, they never mildewed,and the whole made 
excellent fodder. 


hands who go about with their different ma¬ 
chines to do the work required, thrashing or 
plowing as the case may be. Some of these 
steam cultivating companies are quite success¬ 
ful, and declare handsome annual dividends; 
others are less prosperous. Much is found to 
depend upon tlie character of tlie countiy, mucli 
upon the hands employed, and also upon the su¬ 
perintending engineers. First class hands are 
needed, but they can not be employed at all 
seasons, as there are many days when they can 
not work on account of the condition of the soil, 
and the men must have some other employment. 

Where the engines are well managed, and the 
fields arc of a character to allow of their being 
profitably employed, the companies find no lack 
of custom, for the work is done more thorough¬ 
ly and better than it could be by horse-power, 
and it costs less. The company usually fur¬ 
nishes every tiling except coal and water for 
the engine. This requires a boy with a horse 
and cart, furnished by the farmer. 

Ordinary surface plowing and tillage even 
upon farms where steam is regularly employed, 
are done by horse-power, but the steam plow's 
are used for subsoiling and deep working, and 
for accomplishing deep tillage by powerful cul¬ 
tivators adapted to the purpose, which, by once 
or twice working a field over, will accomplish 
more towards the reduction of a stiff fallow than 
four or five times plowing and harrowing. 
Some of the managers have employed their en¬ 
gines at mole-draining with marked good re¬ 
sults, the drainage being at the depth of two 
feet, and the drains four feet apart. Tlie 
opinion of the Secretary of one of the most 
successful companies is that before declaiing 
any dividends, 10 per cent, of the whole capital 
should be reserved as a sinking fund, besides 
10 per cent, of all earnings thereafter, and 5 
per cent, for interest on the investment. The 
engines used are Howard’s, and Fowlers, and 
between these public opinion seems divided. 

We have no doubt that there are many dis¬ 
tricts in this country avhere a similar system 
would prove most advantageous, and are wait¬ 
ing to learn particularly in regard to some ex¬ 
periments now being conducted on the prairies, 
before giving our readers pointed advice in re¬ 
gard to either English or American steam plows. 


The Use of Steam for Farm Work. 

In this country we concede great advantage 
in the use of steam on large farms where sta¬ 
tionary engines, or those used as such, may be 
placed and do a variety of work, such as cut 
wood, hay, and stalks, thrash, and grind, pump 
water, etc., and where the steam may also be 
used to cook feed for swine and other stock, but 
so far we have not used this power much m 
plowing and otherwise cultivating the land. In 
Great Britain, where steam tillage is more m 
vo<rnc, it is, except on a few very large estates, 
accomplished by joint-stock companies, the 
shareholders consisting chiefly of faimeis. 
The directors employ competent engineers and 


Drilling Wheat. 

We found the practice of drilling wheat almost 
universal in the grain districts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and the only exceptions are 
among the small farmers who do not feel that 
they can afford a drill. At the AYest, the practice 
of drilling is coming rapidly into favor. 1 hose 
who have their farms sufficiently cleared of 
stumps, and can own a drill, generally use the in¬ 
strument. There are many patented drills, which 
cost from $90 upwards. Some, drawn by two 
horses, sow eight inches apart, and make eight 
drills at a time. AVc found at Terre Haute, Ind., 
a sulky cultivator and drill combined, costing 
$55 In that neighborhood the sale of di ills is in- 
creasimr very fast. The advantages of the drill 
are that it saves seed, which in the case of wheat 
is a very important item; that it gives the grow- 
iu^r grain more air and sunbght, and guards 
a<nunst winter killing. It plants the seed at a 
very uniform deptli in the bottom of a nai row 
trench, the sides of which crumble under the 
action of the frost, and cover the roots of die 
plant, if they are thrown out.' The conviction 
is universally in favor of the practice, and a 
good drill will prove a good investment. 
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How Lime Is Burned. 

The simplest metliod of preparing lime for 
agricultural uses is by burning it in stacks, very 
much in the same way as charcoal is preiwred. 
(Fig. 1.) The spot selected for the burning is 
Ihc quariy, which should he a soft vaiiety of 
stone cleaving naturally into small fragments 
or being easily broken'. The heap is usuall3'' in 
the form of a parallelogram, about a rod wide, 



Fig. 1.— STACK OF LIME BURNING. 


and of any desirable length. The first thing is 
a ground-work of wood about eighteen inches 
in thickness, of the size of the proposed stack. 
The wood may be old stumps or any coarse 
material, and the diyeritis'the better. The Avood 
is surrounded Avith a la^^er of earth and sods, 
leaving holes about fifteen inches square, at in¬ 
tervals of five or six feet, for firing the wood, 
and for regulating the combustion. These ven¬ 
tilators should run back into the mass of Aimod 
several feet, and be filled Avilh dry kindling 
AVood at the time of firing the heap. Upon this 
foundation of Avood, a layer of the broken stone 
is placed, about six inches thick, then a layer, 
tAvo inches thick, of fine anthracite coal, called 
culm in the coal districts. This is Avhat is 
screened out in preparing the merchantable coal 
for market. It can generally be had for the 
cost of carting or freight at the shafts, Avhcre it 
often accumulates in large quantities. It adds 
very much to the heat of the fires, and reduces 
the expense of burning. The heap is then car¬ 
ried up six or eight feet high Avith alternate lay¬ 
ers of culm and limestone, the stone layers in¬ 
creasing a little in thickness toward the top. 
The Avholc mass is covered Avith a layer of dirt 
at the sides, and at the top as soon as the heap is 
Avell ignited. A heap containing scAmral thou¬ 
sand bushels Avill burn doAvn in about six days. 
It ^is calculated that one ton of the coal Avlll 
burn about 150 bushels of lime. Any one Avho 
has skill enough to burn a coal pit, can prepare 
lime by this method. It is principally of use 
Avhere the limestone is in small fragments or 
easily broken. Of course, good coal and Avood 
can be substituted for the refuse anthracite, if 
that is not to be had. Under fiiAmrable cir¬ 
cumstances for obtaining fuel, lime is burnt 
in this Avay for one or two cents a bushel. 

The harder Auirieties of limestone require a 
kiln for burning them. This is usually placed 



Fig; S.—LIAIE-KILN. 

upon a side hill for convenience in delivering 
the stone and fuel for charging. (Pig. 2.) A com 
venient size for a larmer’s use Avould be about 





tAvelve feet across at the top, sixteen at the bot¬ 
tom, and eighteen feet high. The outer Avails 
should be laid in masonry, and the Avails of the 
inner chamber that 
holds the charge, 

(Fig. 3.,) should be 
lined Avith fire brick, 
or Avilh some re¬ 
fractory or infusible 
stone. The cham¬ 
ber is nearly in the 
shape of an egg, the 
small end doAvn- 
Avard, about three 
feet across at the 
bottom, seven at the 
top, and sixteen feet 
deep. There is a 
flue at the bottom, 
tAVO feet or more square, and extending com- 
pletel}^ under the chamber, for the purpose of 
giving draft for the fire, and it also serves for 
discharging the lime Avhen it is sufiiciently 
burned. The small holes above the flue, in fig¬ 
ures 2 and 8, are for the purpose of thrusting in 
an iron rod, AAdien needed to hold up the mass 
of stone and fuel Avithin. In charging such a 
kiln as this, about a cord of diy^ Avood Avould be 
placed upon the bottom, and on top of this 
three or four bushels of refuse anthracite, then 
a layer of the broken stone about one foot in 
thickness. Three inches of coal avouUI be placed 
upon this, and so on until the chamber Avas 
filled, the layers of stone increasing in thickness 
tOAvard the top. The burnt lime would be draAvn 


Fisr. 3.—SECTION OF KILN. 



Fig. 4.— KILN FOB OYSTER SHELLS. 


out at the bottom tAA'^ice a dajq about thirty-five 
bushels at each draAving, and fresh lajmrs of 
coal and lime added on top. Such a kiln can be 
kept going for months until any desired quan¬ 
tity of lime is burned. It is calculated that by 
this method a ton of coal will burn a hundred 
bushels of lime. The culm is carried on the 
railroads considerable distances, and deliAmred 
at the depot for j ust the cost of freight. At tAvo 
dollars a ton at the kiln, it is probably cheaper 
than Avood cut upon the premises. The cost of 
the lime to the producer Avould not be, under 
favorable circumstances, more than four or five 
cents a bushel. This very cheap lime is one of 
the secrets of its almost universal use in Penn¬ 
sylvania and Avestern New Jersey. Of course, 
Avhere fuel costs more, lime Avill be dearer; but 
wo think Avherever lime rock and Avood are 
plenty, lime can be economically made and ap¬ 
plied to the soil. The experiment certainly 
ought to be tried ’over a much Avidcr region. 
Figure 4 shoAvs the process of preparing oyster 
shell lime in Qur cities and villages. The 
refuse of coal yards, hoav so often used for road 


making or grading, might be applied to burn¬ 
ing oyster shells Avith great economy. This 
lime is usually considered better for agricultu¬ 
ral purposes than that prepared from stone, 


Willow Stakes for Pences on Bottom Land, 

BY IIOOSIEU. 

Spring freshets and floods prove very destruc¬ 
tive to farmers living along Avater courses, by 
AAmshing aivay fences. Stakes Avithout roots 
Avill decay, and wash out, letting the rails take a 
free ride on the SAvift and turbid Avaters. Almost 
every farmer knoAVS Avhat a disagreeable task 
it is to reset fences, and it is particular!}" so after 
freshets, AA'hen the rails are all coated over Avith 
mud and slime. To make rail fences compar¬ 



atively permanent, you must have self-support¬ 
ing stakes, that is, stakes' that Avill firmly sup¬ 
port themselves, and also the weight of the 
fence and AA"aters. To make a stake self-sup¬ 
porting, it must have roots to enable it to retain 
a firm hold of the earth. The avIHoaa", Avhite, 
or yellow, is for this purpose about as near 
being “the right thing in the right place,” as 
any tree we can find. It groAvs without trouble, 
and is a natural denizen of Avet, marshy grounds; 
therefore it is Avell adapted for stakes through bot¬ 
tom lands. The stakes may be cut from three 
to ten feet in length, and from three inches to 
a foot in diameter. They may be set in 
holes made with a post auger, about two feet 
deep, firmly ramming the earth around them; 
or they may be pointed, and driven into the 
ground. In one season they Avill be Avell rooted, 
thrifty trees, Avell able to resist, and hold the fence 
against, the impetuosity of the rushing water. 

The willoAV groAvs easily from cuttings, and 
AA’hen properly pruned, makes a beautiful tree. 
From its rapid groAvth it is rendered valuable 
as a shade tree for pasture lands. It groAvs al¬ 
most as Avell on the hill top as in the A"alley, 
unless the former be A"ery dry or rocky. 

Perhaps a AvilloAv hedge through bottom 
lands Avould be better than staking rail fences. 
The only trouble Avould be the closeness of the 
hedge, making too much “back-Avater,” but that 
might be obviated. As to the size of the cut¬ 
tings it may be said that they will groAV from a 
small tAA’ig to a limo as large as a man’s body. 
Keep stock from broAVsing them for the first year 
or tAvo, and after that there will be no trouble. 

[The cuts represent tAvo light fences made al¬ 
together of willoAY. In fig. 1, the posts are two 



Fig. 2.— WILLOW FENCE AVITH RIDGE. 

stakes ...driven perpendicularly, and bound with 
.■lAdthes which form the support of the rails. 
It- is best to nail besides. Fig. 2 shoAVsa fence 
made by turning four fiuTOAVs together on the 
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line of the fence, then (Irivins' stukes crossing 
so as to s'.ip|M)it rails over these furrows, the 
lower mils “ breaking joints," as tlie carpen¬ 
ters say, witli the upper ones. Such a fence is 
strong, and one not likely to Ite broken through 
by common cattle, if the rails are stout.—E d&] 


Cost of Raising Corn by tbe Old and 
New Methods. 

The sight of a man on a Sulky Cultivator, 
sweepitig through a cornfield astride the rows, 
and leaving scarcely a live weed behind Itiin, 
has led us to si)cculate a little upon the cost of 
raising corn by the old and new mcthotls. AVe 
will Uike a piece of 80 acres, 160 rods long and 
80 rods wide, and calculate four rows to the 
hkI running one way. If the breaking up and 
harrowing cost two dollars per acre, we have 
f 160, as the cost of preparing the ground for the 
crop. There will be 320 rows in the plot, and 
with a drill drawn by one horse, the corn may 
be dropped 1 foot apart, and covered in four 
days, the horse walking 20 miles a day. At 
$2.50 a day, this would be $10. It will take a 
man and pair of horses four days to cultivate 
once, which at $3.50 per day, will cost $14, and 
for cultivating five limes, $70, making the 
whole cost $240. The 80 acres with this atten¬ 
tion, on good land, would produce 40 bushels 
to the acre or more, say 3,200 bushels. The 
corn fodder, we think, would be a fair offset 
agiiinst the c.\i)en8e of harvesting and storing, 
ns it is now generally admitted that, well cured 
and careil for, it is worth two-thirds as much as 
the best hay. This would make the cost of the 
com a trific less than eight cents a bushel. 

Cultivating the same piece by the old methml, 
the cost of preparing the ground would l)e the 
same, $160; marking out the ground both w.ays, 
with plow, $20; planting at $1 an acre, $80; 
cultivating or plowing l>etween rows, both ways, 
six times, $81; hand-hoeing three times, at 
$1.50 an acre each lime hoeing, $364; making 
the exiKinse about $708, or 22 cents—nearly three 
times as much as by the new niethod—the pro¬ 
portions, if not the figures, l)eing nearly accurate. 

There are variations of these methods, in¬ 
creasing or diminishing the cost. Some do not 
use any drill or planter, but make rows both 
ways and plant by hand, covering with the 
hoe, and do all the cultivation by horse-power. 
The hand planting increases the cost. The use 
of fertilizers increases the expense, but adds to 
the yield enough to make up the difference. 
If the land is poor.and theyiehl is less, of course 
the corn costs more. On some farms the cost 
of raising corn is probably a dollar a bushel. 
On the prairies, under favorable conditions, it 
does not probably exceed ten cents per bushel. 
There is, on an average, we think, a difference 
of two hundred per cent, in favor of the new 
methods. Farmers at the east, with their eyes 
open, sliould invest early in rock and stump 
pullers, and beat their hoes into sulky cultivators. 


How the Paper Pays. 

- —O- - 

A good many farmers are still shy of agricul¬ 
tural paper.-?. They say it don’t pay to take 
them. They never made an experiment but 
they lost money by it. The same men will talk 
al)OUt crops by the hour with their ncighbois, 
comparing their own practice with what they 
sec and hear of in others. The agricultural pa¬ 
per does for its readers, on a much larger scale, 
simply what these men do for themselves, at 
much greater expense. It gathers up from a 


thousand sources the details of farm experience 
all over the country, and gives them in a con¬ 
densed form. These results, surely, arc no worse 
for being jirinted. They are generally stated 
with as much accuracy as the farmer Avould give 
them in his own language. To most cultivators 
these details of experience are instructive, and 
are most prized by those who know' the most. 
They furnish important hints to all. They 
serve to quicken thought, and to make the prac¬ 
tice of farmers more profitable. A single sug¬ 
gestion acted upon often makes a difference of 
dollars in the productiveness of every acre un¬ 
der the i)low. Here it guards against loss, there 
it makes large gains. It leads the farmer to 
study his business, and puts him in the way of 
learning much more from his own observation 
and experience. He gets out of the ruts, and 
thinks as he w’orks. He uses his brains and 
grows as a man, and as a consequence, therefore, 
makes everything else grow that he touches. 


Corn Cribs. 


Whatever temporary expedients the grower 
of Indian corn may resort to for storing his crop, 
he at last comes to a crib as a prime necessity. 
The rail pen is a very insecure inclosure, much 
exposed to damage from the storms, and an in- 
vit.ation- for any thief to plunder. Storing in 
the garret is a very laborious business, and un¬ 
less spread very thin, it is exceedingly liable to 



Fig. i.—CONNECTICUT COltN CitlB. 


injure by mould. Spread upon the barn floor, 
it is always in tlie w’.ay', and free plunder to all 
the rats and mice upon the premises. This 
grain is more liable to injury from imperfect 
curing than any other that we raise. AVheat, 
oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat are easily 
__ cured in the field, so that a few 
ditys or weeks after cutting they 
can be thra.shed there, and im¬ 
mediately stored in bins or sent to 
market. But Indian corn has a 
much larger kernel, and grows upon 





a thick stout cob from wdiicli it 
takes months to expel the moisture after it is 
fully ripe. Each section has its peculiar con¬ 
trivances for storing this grain on the cob. In 
the South it is quite common to store liusks and 
all in the barn or some other outbuilding. In 
the North tliey have buildings put up especially 
for storing the husked ears. 

The Connecticut corn crib, (Fig. 1,) is the 
common type at the 
East, and has many 
good qu.alities. It sets 
upon posts covered with 
inverted tin pans, (Fig. 

2,) to make it inaccess¬ 
ible to rats and mice. 

These posts are a foot or 
more in diameter, and 
two or three feet from 
the surface of the ground to the bottom of the 
building. Sometimes flat stones, two or three 





feet broad, are substituted for the tin pans, but 
the latter arc preferred. The sides of the build- 



Fig. 5.—TWO CUIUS KOOi’EI) OVEK. 


ing are made of slats nailed to sills and plates 
at bottom and top, and to one or more girders be¬ 
tween. The bin upon the inside is made by a 
board partition, three or four feet fi'om the sid¬ 
ing. The boards are movable, and are put up 
as the crib is filled. The remaining space be¬ 
tween the bins is used for shelling corn or as a 
receptacle for bags and barrels, and the back 
part is sometimes used for a tool-house, or fitted 
with bins for storing shelled corn or other grain. 

Fig. 3 represents the end view of the model 
Pennsylvania corn crib, and Fig. 6 the side view 
showing the mode of construction. Fig. 4 shows 
the same thing with a more economical roof. 
Fisr. 5 show's two of these cribs with a roof 
thrown over them to form a convenient shed or 
shelter for carts, wag¬ 
ons, and farming tools 
Sometimes the pas¬ 
sage is boarded up at 
one end, and furnished 
with doors at the other. 

These cribs are entered 
at one end by a narrow 
door, and the Avhole 6 .— side of cum. 

space is occupied by the corn. They are from 
three to five feet in width, and give very perfect 
ventilation to the cars. They have usually a 
stone foundation with a sill and board floor 
.above. They are not usually rat proof. They 
arc made of any desirable size, and cribs hold¬ 
ing from five hundred to a thousand bushels are 
common. In case the*farm enlarges, and more 
room is wanted, the roof of Fig. 3 is extended 
downward on one or both sides; or other cribs 
are added, and more room is made for carts. 



The American Buffalo. 


The fine picture on our first page introduces 
this magnificent and valuable animal to the no¬ 
tice of the reader, but the arrangement of our 
pages forbid our writing but very bi iefly in 
connection. No one can look into the history 
of the Buffalo on this Continent, its rapid ex¬ 
tirpation cast of the Mississippi, and wlierever 
civilization really sets Iyer foot, without a feeling 
of pain. AVith the Indians, these splendid herds 
are rapidly approaching extinction. The pres¬ 
ent range of the Buffixlo is the Great Plains bc- 
tw'cen the norlhern part of Texas and the Bed 
River of the North, and betw’een the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains. Here they 
exist in immense numbers, so great that parties 
cros^in'*’ the plains liavc sometimes been a week 
and more in passing through a herd. Mr. Ilnyes, 
the artist, writes: “The Buffalo is a timid animal, 
and generally will run from a man; but when 
parties arc in the neighborhood of one of these 
herds, the great danger is from a stampede, in 
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wliich case it requires the utmost care and watch¬ 
fulness to prevent the mass of frightened ani¬ 
mals from running over the camp, or making 
the cattle break from the corral, and join the 
terror stricken herd, leaving the traveler to 
pursue the remainder of his journey on foot. 

ThecoTVS bring forth in the spring, producing 
one and sometimes two calves, at which time 
the herds break into small bands, of from half 
a dozen to fifty; and remain so until the au¬ 
tumn, when they come together again. 

Many attempts have been made to cross the 
Buffalo with the domestic cattle. The Buffalo 
hull has been crossed with the domestic cow, 
and the lieifer calf from this union has bred 
with both the Buffalo and domestic bull; no at¬ 
tempt has succeeded in crossing tlie domestic 
bull with the Buffalo cow. The Buffalo has 
been broken to the yoke, but is said to be un¬ 
reliable and dangerous. 

The hump is caused by the prolongation of 
the processes of the spine, commencing at the 
first dorsal vetebra. The second, which is long¬ 
est, sometimes measures twenty-two inches in 
length. Across the top of these processes runs 
the strong ligament which serves to raise the 
enormous head. This hump gives a formidable 
appearance to the animal, and when coming di¬ 
rectly towards yon, witli the head down, pre¬ 
sents a similar outline to the freshwater sunfish. 
Tlie flesh of the Buffalo bears about the same 
relation to beef that vediison does to mutton. 

The Buffalo is the main dependence of the 
Indians, and it is a low estimate that half a mil¬ 
lion are destroyed yearly. About fifty-five 
thousand robes are annually brought to market, 
tlie skin of the cow only being saved for that 
purpose, that of the bull being too thick to dress. 
This operation is performed by the squaws.” 

The destruction of the Buffalo, as now car¬ 
ried on, is sheer wantonness in the exercise of 
the ability to kill. Often only the tongues are 
taken; often not even these, but the animals 
counted as they roll in mortal agony, that their 
destruction may be boasted of by the hunters. 
This certainly calls for action on the part of 
the Government to prevent it, and preserve 
some representatives of these great herds for 
future generations to make use of, if we cannot. 

--- -- 

Th.e Crops—Eiiitorial Correspondence. 

One of our editorial corps is up in one of the 
New England States—we won’t say which one- 
fishing for his health. He sends us the follow¬ 
ing : “ When I went off, it was with the injunc¬ 
tion not to put pen to paper while I was gone, 
so I Avill write in pencil. While I have caught 
fish, the w’eight of which “ averaged well,”(f. e. 
the boy with me caught a 6 'l 4 pound pickerel, 
while mine was only "j 4 of a pound, makino- the 
average 3>|, pounds,) I could not help between 
spells having an eye to the crops, and I give 
the result of my observation. 

“MuLLEiKpromises fair, and though rather 
late, there is a good stand, and no fear of scarce- 
ty of seed for next year. 

“Wild Parsnips. —I am surprised at the 
abundance of this crop. In some fields it grows 
witli sucli luxuriance that the fence cannot re¬ 
strain it, and it has run over and fills the road¬ 
side. _ There will be no lack of Wild Parsnips 
at tins poinq and probably the breadth of land 
devoted to it will increase each j'ear. 

“Viper’s Bugloss.— Some fine patches of this 
are to be seen. It is a rather local crop, but I 
do not see why it should be. A small patcK of 
It m a meadow or pasture will soon run every¬ 


thing else out, and in a few jmars the field will 
be covered with its beautiful blue flowers, and 
the plant will become so well established that 
there need not be the least fear of losing the 
stock. Botanists call it Echiiim vulgare. 

“Canada Thistle. —This seems to be the 
staple crop of the farms hereabouts, and, on the 
whole, promises well. In some fields I noticed 
that the crop is interfered with by a few oats, 
but notwithstanding this, I think there wdll be 
an average yield. The farmers in these parts 
economize every available foot of land, and 
devote the roadsides to the Canada Thistle. 
This, I believe, is from purely benevolent 
motives, for while their fields supply seed for 
home use, the plants by the roadside are sure to 
give the neighbors all the seed they want. 

“ These seem to be the principal gi'owths of 
this neighborhood, though some of minor im¬ 
portance are to be found. Elecampane is grown 
to some extent, as are Ox-eye or White Daisy, 
Tansy, etc., but they are fast being superseded 
by the Canada Thistle. Wild Carrot, so ahun- 
dant in York State, seems to receive but little 
attention here, but it wdll doubtless come in. 
Corn, oats, and the like are grown to some ex¬ 
tent, but the land is mainly devoted to the crops 
I have mentioned above, of wdiich I see not 
the least reason to fear a reduced yield.” 

--— « - t-m -— 

A Western Grazing Farm. 

The immense consumption of beef cattle in 
the great seaboard cities, has built up a great 
business extending clear across the Mississippi 
Valley into Texas. There are at least four dis¬ 
tinct branches of this business: the raising of 
the cattle in districts where there are no inclo¬ 
sures, and wdiere ear-marks are the only badge 
of ownership; the purchase and removal of 
these cattle to the more thickly-settled regions 
wdiere there are inclosed pastures, and beef is 
higher; the ftittening of these animals; and 
their foiwvarding to the eastern markets. 

There are many farms in the West, some of 
them of vast extent,, whose chief product is fat 
beeves. The whole farm is managed wdth refer¬ 
ence to this result. If grain and grass are rais¬ 
ed it is to feed to cattle. If hogs are kept it is 
to consume what the cattle do not perfectly di¬ 
gest, and to gather up the waste. If wheat is 
raised, it is for the purpose of subduing the soil, 
and getting it into better condition to produce 
grass. Messrs. Fowler and Earl, of Lafayette, 
Ind., have a farm of 24,000 acres in Benton Co.’ 
of that State, which is worked exclusively to 
prepare cattle for market. The enterprise was 
begun some three years ago, and, as will be seen, 
has involved a large expenditure of capital. The 
laud alone, at six dollars an acre, must have 
cost nearly $150,000. The tract lies upon Mud 
and Sugar creeks, and is about eight miles long, 
by five broad, and is well watered by these 
streams. The first step toward improvement 
was the inclosure and subdivision of 13,000 
acres of the prairie with a board fence. This 
was made wdth cedar posts, seven and a half 
feet long, three feet in the ground, and placed 
at a distance of six feet apart. Upon these,boards 
w^ere nailed, making a fence four and a half 
feet high. The 13,000 acres w-ere divided into 
eleven fields, making in all about forty-three 
miles of board fence, at a cost of $850 a mile,* or 
$36,550. The remaining 11,000 acres have just 
been furnished with seventy-seven miles of 
Osage Orange hedge, which will be in condition 
to turn cattle, in three years from planting. The 
farm and the improvements are under the effi¬ 


cient management of A. D. Eaub, Esq.', who re¬ 
sides upon the place. 

It is found that the cultivated grasses are 
more nutritious than the wild, and the aim is 
to bring about a thousand acres a year into 
meadow. This requires at least two years of 
cropping. The prairie is broken in May and 
June wdth five jmke of cattle and a plow^ wdiich 
turns a furrow from eighteen to twenty-two 
inches wdde, and about three inches deep. This 
is planted with corn, which receives no cultiva¬ 
tion, and yields about forty bushels to the acre. 
The corn is followed by wheat, either of the fall 
or spring variety, and wdth the wheat is sowm a 
mixture of four parts of herds-gi’ass and one of 
red clover, at the rate of one bushel to five acres. 
This is mowed the first season after it takes 
possession, and after that it is turned into pas¬ 
ture. The tendency of the pasturing, it is 
thought is to run out the herdsgrass and red 
clover, and to bring in the blue grass and white 
clover, wdiich need no seeding. It is expected 
that these pastures once established wili be per¬ 
manent, and fully equal in value to the celebrat¬ 
ed blue grass pastures of Kentucky. It seems 
to flourish quite as w'ell here as in Kentucky, 
and it only needs good husbandry to make their 
pastures quite as famous. 

It is expected, wdien the W'hole tract is brought 
into grass, that it will carry 8000 cattle a year, 
and its present productiveness justifies this 
estimate. The cattle of three or four years 
of age are bought of drovers and small farmei'S, 
from January to April, wdierever they can be 
bought to the best advantage. The corn is 
drawn from the field wdiere it was raised, and 
where it has stood in shocks through the wdn- 
ter, and is fed out to the cattle upon the open 
prairie. They eat the corn quite clean, and the 
leaves from the stalks. They are also fed wdth 
hay of which about nine hundred tons were 
cured last year. The cattle come to grass in 
high condition, and by June or July the best of 
them are ripe for the butcher, and tliev' are sold 
off in lots to suit purchasers, as they fatten 
through the summer and fall. A lot of 176 
bullocks, averaging a little over 1400 pounds 
each, was sold thelast of July at seven and a lialf 
cents a pound. The custom is to sell by live 
weight, twelve hours after the cattle have been 
last fed and watered. This sale amounted to 
over $18,000. There were 1250 acres in corn 
last year, and the jdeld was about forty bushels 
to the acre; 500 acres were sowui in winter 
wheat, much of which wms wdnter killed ; 550 
acres w’ere sown with spring wheat of the Italian 
and Tea varieties wdiich were a decided success. 
Thus far much more money has been expended 
than received in this enterprise, but there can 
be no doubt that it will prove a good invest¬ 
ment. Other items of interest upon this farm 
are noticed elsewdiere. ' 


Forwarding Beeves to the Eastern 
Markets. 

The great demand for beef in our seaboard 
cities is felt in the Mississippi Valley and be¬ 
yond, and millions of capital are invested in 
supplying it. Chicago alone has about tw'o mil¬ 
lions invested in fixtures for carrying on this 
business, and sends east about a thousand cattle 
a day. But these are not all fat cattle, nor do 
they immediately reach their destination. Many 
tariy for a year or more, and change hands sev¬ 
eral times before they reach the consumer. The 
large towns farther east become centers of a cat¬ 
tle trade, where they are collected from the pas- 
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tiiros in whiclj they liave been fattened, and 
from wlience tliey are forwarded to market. "We 
came upon traces of tiiis trade at Lafayette, In¬ 
diana, and made some inquiries of Col. "W. J. 
Templeton, wlio is engaged in it, ns to the mode 
of sending fat cattle to market. On an average 
he forwards al)out three hundred head every 
week during the year. The cattle are bought, 
generally of the large farmers, or at large mar¬ 
kets, and Are forwarded in open slat cars by 
rail. They are well fed and watered before start¬ 
ing, and the first stop on the journey is at Toledo, 
where they are taken out of the cars for feeding, 
ami rest for twenty-four hours. They have a sim¬ 
ilar stop at Buffalo, and another at Albany, 
whence they come through to New York, and 
are discharged from the cars into the cattle pens 
to l)e sold to the butchers. It takes al)out six 
days to transport a lot of cattle from Lafayette 
to New Y«>rk, with the necessary rest. This is 
very important, as it brings the cattle to the 
butcher without much loss of weight and in 
good condition. The cost of transportation, by 
special contract with the railroad companies, is 
al)out eleven dollars a bead. Without this ar¬ 
rangement, the cost would be sixteen dollars or 
more. If the bulkxiks averaged eleven hundred 
pounds each of beef, it would cost only a cent 
a pound to get them to market. This is about 
the real difference between beef in Indiana and 
in this city, and all that is paid over that goes 
to the shipper, the butcher, and the retailer, 
each of whom makes a respectable profit. Is 
it necessary for the consumer to pay from twen¬ 
ty to thirty-five cents a pound for beef, to keep 
these gentlemen thriving and good-natured ? 


Haising' Corn on the Prairie Sod. 


Com is usually the first crop put into the vir¬ 
gin soil, whether Uj)on the prairie or in the fresh 
clearings of the forest at the West and South. 

It prepares the way for cotton, and for wheat 
and grass as well. There is some variety in the 
methotls of handling the crop, but in most cases 
it is a very simple process. The practice of 
breaking the so<l in ^lay and June, and turning 
it over in a very thin, broad slice, alK)Ut three 
inches thick, is almost universal. The ranker 
the grass at the lime of breaking, the better for 
the rotting process. Very strong plows are 
used to break this sod, and it requires about 
five yoke of oxen, or their equivalent in horses 
or mules, to do it well. Tlie shallow plowing 
is found in experience to do lietter than the 
deeper uiwjn the virgin sod. The sod rots bet¬ 
ter, and the corn grows with luxuriance. The 
]>lanting immediately follows the breaking. This 
is done with a variety of appliances, but upon 
the hirgc farms always with machinery. At the 
farm of Messrs. Fowler and Earl, in Benton Co., 
Ind., it is done with a large, heavy drill, some¬ 
thing like Brown’s Corn Planter. It plants two 
rows at a time, three feet eight inches apart, and 
eighteen inches apart in the row, three kernels 
of”corn in the hill. The drill is made about six 
inches deep, with sharp steel cutters, which 
sever the sod and drop the corn, which is cov¬ 
ered by a roller. It takes four horses abreast to 
draw the machine and two men to manage it, 
and it will plant about twenty acres a day. This 
machine works very well, and is considered an 
improvement upon anything yet tried. It cuts 
the sod so clean that it is not much disturbed. 
The deep planting of the corn is considered a 
safeguard against drought. The vegetable mold 
is so loose above it that it is not smothered as it 
would be in older and more compact loams. 


After the planting, the ground is gone over witli 
cutter harrows, and rolled with a heavy roller. 
There are no weeds upon the sod, and there is 
no cultivation. The yield is about forty bushels 
to the acre. "We think if the rows were four 
feet apart, and the stalks two in a hill, there 
would be more corn. Cultivation with a light 
harrow or cultivator, just to disturb the surface 
of the inverted sod, would also probably increase 
the yield. There are machines that plant two 
rows at a time, and with such regularity in the 
hills as to make rows running both ways. This 
is a great advantage in older soils, where there 
are weeds to be subdued by cultivation. Cul¬ 
tivation on old ground is performed with a 
great variety of implements, but almost always 
with horse-power. There are shovel-plows and 
double shovel-plows and bar-plows, culti¬ 
vators, and harrows, and last, but not least, the 
sulky cultivator, which goes astride the row 
with two horses, and finishes the cultivation at 
once. With this implement cultivation becomes 
a genteel business, and a lady, handy with the 
reins, might clean out her dozen acres in a day, 
with no more fatigue than in riding to market. 
Some ;M. D., who is not a quack, we suspect 
will soon be recommending this as a substitute 
for the water-cure in nervous diseases. We 
know it would be good for the corn, and it might 
help a certain class of invalids just as mitch. 

When the corn is well glazed, it is cut near 
the roots, and shocked in bunches made up of 
sixteen hills each. Here it remain^ until it is 
wanted for fodder, when it is drawn out upon 
the sod, and fed to cattle, if grazing is the style 
of the fafm. If pork is the chief product, the 
swine are often turned into a field of standing 
corn, and left to do their own harvesting. Of 
course, there is some waste in this process, but 
where corn costs less than 20 cents a bushel, 
the waste does not keep people awake o’ nights. 


Specialties in Farming—Hops. 

The age of Homespun is past, and the ten¬ 
dency of society is now very strongly in the di¬ 
rection of the division of labor. Men confine 
themselves more and more to the doing ot one 
thing as a means of livelihood. This is more 
manifest in other callings than in that of hus¬ 
bandry, but it is beginning to be felt even in 
this. Fifty years ago, the farmer mainly clothed 
as well as fed his family, furnished lights and 
fuel, and did the most of his own tinkering and 
cobbling. One by one mechanics and manufac¬ 
turers have come to his aid, until he has little 
else to do but till the soil. Long ago, the spin¬ 
ning wheel, cards and loom disappeared from 
theldtchen, and are now only looked for in the 
lumber of the garret. Tin candle moulds drove 
out candle rods and dips, and whale oil and 
petroleum banished tallow candles. Anthracite 
has taken the place of wood at many a farmer’s 
fireside, and the forest is only valued for timi^er. 
He no more sleds wood in winter, and his wife 
goes wool gathering among magazines and 
quarterlies rather than among Saxony and Soutn 
Down fleeces. Instead of the general farming 
which was once almost universal in the North 
and East, we have now many specialties in hus¬ 
bandry, which are becoming more clearly de¬ 
fined. This, no doubt, has its advantage in pc- 
cunim-y results, but we arc not so clear about 
its influence upon manhood. The old style 
farming gave a wonderfully varied discipline to 
all the powers of body and mind. The modern 
gymnasium could hardly put the body into 
more postures, and better discipline every mus¬ 


cle. It sharpened the wits, and developed the 
inventive faculties, so that the graduate of the 
farm was prepared for every emergency in life. 
He was not likely to find any new obstacles or 
difficulties that had not been met and overcome 
in his early discipline. Possibly some substitute 
may be found for this training, but we arc a 
little skeptical. However that may be, there is 
no mistaking the tendency of farm life in our 
country to a division of labor. In the vicinity 
of all our large towns and villages, there has 
sprung up,within a few years,a distinct business, 
known as truck farming. A man buys a few 
acres, often less than ten, raises vegetables for 
the city markets, educates his family, gets a 
competence, and if the city grows fast enough, 
leaves a fortune to his heirs by the rise of his 
real estate. Nearly allied to this, and sometimes 
united with it, is fruit farming. Then there are 
whole farms devoted mainly to the production 
of some one article, as hay, onions, hops, tobacco, 
etc. Then there is the production of milk for 
the supply of the city; cheese flirming and but¬ 
terfarming, and both combined ; sheep farming, 
and grazing to make beef. In the grain districts, 
the chief business is the production of wheat, 
oats, and corn for sale. This style of farming, 
no doubt, simplifies the business, and generally 
pays better. There will come, however, bad 
years, and defective crops, and if the farmer 
stakes everything upon one product, he is liable 
to lose a year’s labor. This is a thing which 
never happens in a varied husbandry. 

Sometimes these specialties are enormously 
profitable. We recently visited the hop firm 
oflVI. C. Wetmore, near Rochester, who makes 
hops his main product. There are thirty 
acres in the farm, and he has this year fifteen 
acres in hops—four on poles by the old method, 
and eleven on strings, about seven feet from the 
ground. He sold last year, from fourteen acres, 
$10,000 worth of hops, and this year, judging 
from the look of the vines, the product will bo 
still larger. Hops sold last year for sixty-five 
cents a pound. This article can be raised at a 
profit for ten cents a pound. He gets about 
1100 pounds to the acre in good years, lie finds 
the strings very much better than the poles; they 
cost about one-eighth as much, and make a 
yield of 200 pounds more to the acre, and save 
a good deal of labor in the picking. Tliese 
are facts worth knowing among our hop grow¬ 
ing friends. A small farm, well tilled, with a 
single crop,will keep a man out of the almshouse. 


Agricultural Improvement. 

It has always been our custom to accept from 
every source suggestions bearing in however 
slio-ht a degree upon improvement in agricul¬ 
ture, and using them as best we can for the good 
of the public. We get a great variety of letters, 
but rarely have we had a communication so 
sensible and suggestive as the following, from 
so humble a source. We commend it to cer¬ 
tain of our readers who will no doubt sympa¬ 
thize with our correspondent in his sentiments. 

Editors of the American Agriculturist: That 
you may understand me the better, and be less 
surprised at my suggestions, I must tcdl you at 
the outset that I am one of a troupe of perform¬ 
ers who have been for some j'cars traversing 
this broad and beautiful land, seeing and being 
seen It is our highest ambition to mutate as 
well’as wo can the actions of mankind, and the 
kind gentlemen who conduct us over the coun¬ 
try exact no other reward. They furnish us, as 
you know, both ponies and dogs for horses; they 
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RACE F O K THE 
INTENSELY EXCITING- AND GREAT 

clothe ns like human beings, and Ave do the best 
AAm can to act like men in all the different cir¬ 
cumstances in life in Avhich A\m see them. We 
find it a a- ery great aid to us in successful imi¬ 
tation, to study the motives of men, and by 
these AA"e judge of their actions. 

This is Avhat leads me to Avrite to you —and 
noAA^ to come directly to the point. It appears 
to us that to make people take an interest in tlie 
things Avhich are of most value to them, is a 
gieat ait. Thus subjects of no use interest 
everybody, but only tlie Avise among men are 
interested in matters Avhich promise lastino- 
enefit to mankind, or even to themselves! 

.f" '■"'’“‘“'‘3' “'S-oged to perform 
at some of tl.e minor Agrio-eltaral Pairs and 
Catde ShoAVS, and the general features of those 
exhibitions have impressed ns most favorablv 
but It seems to us passing strange, Avhile a tOAvn 
IS full of strangers attracted by the fair, and the 
pounds surrounding are quite croAVclecl, that so 
OAv people enter the enclosure until the time 
lor the horse-race, the balloon ascension, or our 
monkey-shoAv. Once in, these people see and 
learn a great deal of use to them. In our inno- 
pnce,ve supposed that the horse-races Avere 
leally trials of speed, and tended to improve the 
bleeds of that fine animal, but from Avhat aa’c 
lem-n from the horses, this is not so, for they 
seldom are alloAved to exhibit their good qual¬ 
ities, being held back or urged foinvard, accord- 


A L L - W IH PURSE OP THE JOCKO CLUB 

MORAL ATTRACTION OP THE MUTUA 


iiig to their jockey’s A\diims, and these jockeys 
or pivers are influenced by pay received from 
vaiions parties, and so make the honest horses 
lose or Avin the race, not on their merits, but 
accoiding as they are paid by their employer or 
by those inimical to him; or, as it often happens, 
the OAvners arrange the race betAveen them- 
sehms, and, Avinning or losing, divide the purse. 

Noav monkeys are good riders, and so far as 
they knoAV, they are honest, and money is of no 
A^alue to them; and, besides, being morally irre¬ 
sponsible, the employment of Jocko for a jockey 
would prevent the distressing moral corruption 
to Avhich these drivers and riders are subjected. 

\ hy not then, I ask, employ monkeys and apes 
at these ‘agricultural fairs” more extensively? 

Moreovm', as this racing, instead of being ben¬ 
eficial, 13 injurious to horses, Ave would sim-n-est 
the employment of dogs, as less liable to inbn-v 
and ansAvering Avell, vith monkey-riders, the’ 
sole purpose of horse-races, as conducted by 
agricultuml societies,-that of diWAA’ing a crowth 

t,. of this couii- 

1 . -n 'discreditable to have anything to 

all ar f dotting of horses, so by 

aitfully selected names the Fair manao-ers 

thehorse-inces 

A Inch they superintend. They are, they sav 
tests of peed,” »trials of vind, bottom, and em 
miiance, pd simply, the-best means for the 
jueges to decide upon tlie relative merits of dif- 


L BENEFIT AGRICULTURAL UNION. 

feieiit horses. This, we see, is all a pretence. 
The tiuth is, they want an exciting scene, and 
though they regret the betting and gambling 
which aliAmys attends horse-races, (at any rate 
after the first year or tAA’o,) yet they know of no 
other wvay to draAv a croAvd, to fill up their treas- 
PW their premiums, and so do all the good 
they can Avitli their Agricultural Society. The 
employment of us and our dogs Avill give all the 
excitement, draAV the same croAA'd, and interest 
more peojAle, AAdille it wdll neither foster gam¬ 
bling, betting, calling things by false names, nor 
immorality of any sort. Moral or immoral, it 
is all one to us, yet even Ave dislike to have the 
good jAeople Avound their consciences, and play 
the hypocrite to no good purpose. Please ob¬ 
serve that Ave require no race-course, but only a 
smooth bit of turf or tan-bark. Where race¬ 
courses, (called “ tracks,”) cannot be afforded, 

“ female equestrianism” has, I believe, been tried 
Avith entire success, so far as gathering the 
croAvd, (to do them good,) is concerned, but the 
effects upon the females are said to be anything 
but good, from the nioral and modest stand¬ 
point from wdiich Ave poor monkeys are forced 
to vieAv these things for the reasons stated. 

I enclose a picture of Avhat might, I think, 
take the place of horse-racing and of all im¬ 
moral and indelicate shoAvs at fairs. Let your 
leaders see it, and then judge for themselves. 

1 ours, jocularly,' Jocko the Jockey. 
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Petunias Then and Now. 

Do .'iny of our oUl horlicullurul friends rec¬ 
ollect their hi-st Petunia? Over thirty years 
ai'o, we cherished our lirst one as a prized 
house plant. It was the old Pe¬ 
tunia nyetagynijlora^ the lirst ono 
introducetl into cultivation. It 
had coarse white flowers, hut then 
it produced them abundantly, and 
it as altogether a pleasing plant. 

Orcat was our surprise when W'o 
found that the plant could be 
grown as a garden annual, and 
greater still when wo discovered 
that it would grow from self-sown 
seeds, and iit fact become, in 
some ]>laccs, a weed. After the 
common white species, came the 
juirple one, greatly superior to the 
other. Then began a coui-sc of 
improvement by tbe crossing ot 
these two and with other species, 
and now we have tbe Petunia 
ranking as a flori-st’s flower, pre¬ 
senting^ . great number of named 
vajie-ics, l)oth single and double. 

«)f the single ones are beauti¬ 
fully veined or blotched, and the 
habit of the plant is greatly im¬ 
proved as well as the texture and 
linencss of the flowers. For bed¬ 
ding purposes we much prefer tho 
finer single varieties to the doublo 
ones. The choice kinds are proi> 
agated from cuttings, which strike 
nM>t with the greatest ease, but 
seeds of good sorts will i)roduco 
nice plants, and there is a chance 
of getting fine varieties in this way. 

The double varietic.-s are now 
l)ecoming numerous. Some «jf tho 
flowers are enormous in size, 
beautiful in color, and very fra¬ 
grant. The variety, Abraham 
Lincoln, is one of the most gen- 
er.illy distributed and l>est known. 

Something after the same style is 
a new variety sent out this year 
by Mr. .1. Kadletz, Staten Island, ' 
and named by him ^Irs. Peter 
Henderson. The flower is large, 
of good shape, and very brilliant, 
the grounil white, with a purple 
blotch on the tip of each petal. 

.^Ir. K. considers this the best of 
bis numerous seedlings. Messrs. 

Frost A Co., of the Genesee Valley 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., have also sent us 
sirecimens of a fine new seedling, called Ed¬ 
ward Reach, from the gentleman with whom it 
originated. The flowers were full, rich in color, 
and quite equal to any that we have seen. 
Messrs. F. Co. state th.at they have had 
blooms mejv-suring over six inches in diameter. 

Tree Planting by the Road-Side. 

What traveler in the summer has not blessed 
the Ihmightful man who planted, or spared from 
the original fore.st, the roa.l-sidc tree, where he 
found rest and shelter for himself and his jaded 
bea-st? WliysbouM we not have continuous 
rows of such trees planted through every farm? 
Why should not every village center in a town 
form its tree planting association, and line its 
streets with the beautiful indigenous trees that 
arc to be had for the cost of digging in the 


neighboring . forests? Why should not these 
rows of trees extend every year, along eveiy 
thoroughfare, until the villagers meet in the 
honorable rivalry of mending their w.ays, and 
beautifying the country ? We have a good many 


DOUBLE PETU.NIA— Mns. PETEn nENDERSOlT. 

model avenues in New England and in the 
older parts of the country, where the present 
generation is enjoying the results of the good 
taste and toils of their forefathers. Trees were 
planted when the village streets were first laid 
out, and their branches are now a crown of 
glory, affording shelter from the summer heals. 

We admire the arrangement of those early 
settled towns in the Connecticut River Valley, 
and elsewhere, where they had acannmon a mile 
long, .and twelve rods wide or more, the houses 
arranged upon the sides, and looking out upon 
the village green beneath tho shadows of noble 
elms. Tliese trees are now the glory of tlie 
village, fondly cherished liy the residents, and 
forming beautiful pictures never to be effaced 
from the mind of the stranger who visits them. 

We find hundreds of villages and towns in 
our occasional visits, and they arc by no means 
confined to the more recent settlements, where 


the work of planting the ro.ad-side is. yet to bo 
done. One or two generations have gone by 
without developing public spirit enough to at¬ 
tend to this enterprise. Tlie church, the acad¬ 
emy, the school-house, the inn, and the dwel¬ 
lings that cluster around them, 
stand through all the scorching 
heats of summer ‘unblest with 
shade. And this is the case too, 
where there is no want of refine¬ 
ment among the people. The de¬ 
sirableness of the improvement is 
admitted, but there is great lack 
of public spirit, and no one pro¬ 
vokes his neighbor to this kind of 
good works. It is time some¬ 
thing was done, and we propose 
a familiar talk with the reader 
\ipon his personal responsibilities 
in the matter. If you live in one 
of these neglected districts, you 
have missionary work before you, 
and it will require a good degree 
of faith to undertake this ministry 
of the be.autiful You may not 
meet with violent opposition and 
personal abuse, but the big pagan. 
Indifference, will resist you at 
every step. The place has stood 
for fifty years, they will tell you, 
without any shade trees, and they 
have got along pretty well They 
would give money or volunteer 
their men and teams if they could 
see any use in it. But they don’t 
sec the need of it. This, and muck 
more like it, w'ill be your first sal¬ 
utation. Never mind. “ riiere 
is no impossibility to him who 
wills.” Get one man enlisted on 
your side, and if possible let that 
man be a woman. Take the mat¬ 
ter up and make a business of it. 

If you have a sewing society in 
the parish, get the ladies interest¬ 
ed. AVhilc they are laboring for 
the heathen, .and for the starving 
South, and trying to make the 
wilderness bud and blossom, let 
them have an eye to the wilderness 
along their own street. Buds and 
blossoms are wanting there, and 
the desolate wayside can be made 
“ a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” This is a home enter¬ 
prise that has been neglected quite 
too long. Talk with the minister 
about it, and if he be .a man 
of taste, as he is apt to be, get him to preach 
a sermon on the moral uses of beautiful things, 
text, St. Paul, “AVhatsoever things are lovely,” 
or, better yet, the Great Preacher, “ Consider Uie 
lilies.” There is a great deal of unapplied 
truth in the Bible that touches upon this lUiit- 
ter of tree planting. Stir up the Farmers’ Club if 
you have one, and if not, form one. Get the 
Horticultural Society or County Agricultural 
Society to offer premiums for planting wayside 
trees. One resolute man in a place cancaiiy 
this much needed reform, and make his name 
immortal. Hillhouse Avenue, in New Haven,^ 
with its lordly elms, will preserve the name ot 
the planter long after his monument lias crum¬ 
bled and his career as a Senator is lorgoltou. 


Enoixos Axn Edoino PL.xNTa-Kcccntly 
we saw some cast iron edgings in use around 
beds cut ill .a lawn; they were 6f a rustic pat- 
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tern, but being painted of a bright red, the effect 
was anything but pleasing. Had thej^ been of 
a subdued or neutral tint, it would have been 
much better, as a scarlet edging detracts from 
wdiatever may be in the bed. To the list of 
plants already suggested for edging purposes, we 
liave to add Sedum spurium, a dwarf growing 
and hardy species. It spreads rapidly, and will 
need to be kept within bounds. A variegated 
Thyme has been introduced that makes a very 
neat edging. It is like the common Thyme ex¬ 
cept that each leaf has a delicate white line 
upon tlie margin. Its general effect is subdued 
and quiet. We have not yet tested its hardiness. 


Seedling Strawberries. 

BT B. HATHAWAY, LITTLE PRAIRIE ROND, MICH. 

The remarks of Mi'. Boyden, in the July 
Agriculturist^ although correct in the main, 
contain some erroneous statements. 

He says, ‘'The strawberry seed, like several 
other seeds, remains until the following spring 
before it germinates.” How he could adopt 
such an hypotliesis, that analogy and observa¬ 
tion must alike refute, seems unaccountable. 
It is well known that the strawberry is al¬ 
most cosmopoliian in its cliaracter and habits. 
Its geographical range covers three zones, and 
it is alike at home in Lapland, Mexico, South 
Amei'ica, and the islands of the Pacific. 

For some years I have given attention to the 
improvement of this fruit, and I have never 
failed to get the seed to grow by putting it in 
the ground at once, without previous jirepara- 
tion, giving plenty of water, with shade. I have 
at this date—July 14th—hundreds of plants up, 
many of them showing the third leaf, from seed 
sown since the 1st inst. 

For ten years, or more, I have been experi¬ 
menting with seedling strawberries—have had a 
thousand or more new sorts fruiting in a season. 

Several years were spent in random experi¬ 
ments, before developing anything like improve¬ 
ment. I sowed seed from the lai'gest and best 
berries, without regard to class or the se.xual 
character of the plant. It was only after discov¬ 
ering that seedlings from hermaphrodites, or 
from fiveign sorts, or from hybrids in which the 
foieign element predominated, whatever might 
be tlieir sexual character, were of little or no val¬ 
ue,that I conceived of the true theory of progress. 

It is this: our native scarlet strawberry^musC 
be the basis of any improvement that will be per¬ 
manent and valuable. While we may get size 
and, possibly, flavor from foreign sorts, in our na¬ 
tive kinds alone lies the germ of productiveness. 

Only ftom the time when I first grew seed¬ 
lings from the old Virginia scarlet, that were 
pmely pistillates, do I date any real progress. 

These were fertilized by the old sorts—Wil¬ 
son, Triomphe de Gaud, Boston Pine, etc., and 
the best of the pistillates grown were used as 
the maternal parents of the next generation. 

Last year I set a small plot of ground—about 
thirty square rods—to several of my new kinds 
and the leading older sorts, for the purpose of 
testing their relative value and productiveness, 
and the result was as surprising to myself and 
fi lends as it was gratifying, in disclosing the fact 
that I had several new seedlings that proved 
more productive than the world-renowned 
Wilson even, besides being possessed of other 
qualities that make them of greater value. 

In order to give a more definite idea of the 
test, I will give my plan more in detail 
_ The plants were propagated by rooting them 
into thumb-pots, and were put out as they were 


grown, a row or two at a time, in July, August, 
and some as late as September, and consisted 
of the following sorts ; 

2 rows of Ko. 1 Seedling, 5 of No. 9, 2 of 
No. 5, 1 of No. 8, 1 of No. 10, 1 of No. 8, 1 of 
No. 2, 2 of Wilson, 1 of Agricull nrist, 1 of Brook¬ 
lyn Scarlet, 1 of Moifftor, 1 of Russell's Prolific. 

The plants were set two feet by four, two 
plants to the hill, and had good culture. 

My most valuable seedlings are identified by 
numbers, and are known as No. 1, 6, 9, and, 
possibly, 3. It was no unusual thing to gather 
a heaping quart of ripe berries from a hill at 
one picking of either of these numbers, except 
6 , which is not quite so prolific. 

No. 1, for field culture, will probably take the 
lead. The berry is a liglit scarlet in color, about 
the size of the Wilson when the latter is not 
overgrown, with fewer small ones, and it will 
hang on the vines for a week after it is ripe, if 
the weather is drjq without spoiling, a quality 
by no means to be overlooked, and as for fruit¬ 
fulness—it is a marvel to behold. 

No. 3 is about as productive as No. 1, late— 
ten days later than the Wflson. It is a large 
berry, dark colored, juicy, and sour, which is 
equivalent to saying that it will not keep, and 
though hill after hill, set in August last, yielded 
its quart at the first picking, the finer flavor and 
better keeping qualities of the other numbers 
nearly or quite neutralize its value. 

No. 6 is proliably the most taking sort to the 
eye, and, possibly, to the majority of people, to 
the taste also, that I have. The fruit is large, 
light scarlet, conical, slightly necked, very uni¬ 
form in size and shape. While none of the ber¬ 
ries are as large as you will occasionally find a 
Wilson, the average will be as large or larger, 
giving the appearance of having been assorted. 

^ As to quality, it is a rich acid, with just suffi¬ 
cient of the pine aroma to give it flavor, while 
it does not possess the insipid sweetness that 
is the characteristic of that class. 

No. 9 has also a very distinctive character. 

It is the strongest growing sort I have on my 
grounds. The berries are medium to large, 
with no small ones; in color, deep scarlet or 
purple crimson, which adds much to its beauty; 

I in shape, long—about the form of an overgrown 
blackberry, and in quality it has few compeers. 

It will hang on a long time, if the weather is 
favorable, and will do what I never saw another 
sti aw berry do before—literally dry into a sweet 
delicious pulp, like a raisin.—Of the other num¬ 
bers it is needless to speak, though twenty years 
ago they Avould have been great acquisitions. 

Of the older sorts, the Russell is of no value 
large, productive, soft, and sour—too many 
small ones all on the ground, and the plant 
sun-scalds. The Monitor, too tender. The 
Brooklyn Scarlet healthjqhardy,a good grower, 
sweet fruit—too sweet, but only moderately 
productive. The Agriculturist is the best of 
our recently disseminated kinds, so far as I have 
tried. It produced some of the largest berries 
on my grounds. It is about as productive as the 
Wilson under the same treatment—hill culture 
—and of much better quality, and will keep bet¬ 
ter than that variety, but not so well as is desir¬ 
able. Its greatest faults are a want of uniform¬ 
ity in the size of the fruit, and its tendency to 
cockscomb, and irregular shape. 

Of the Wilson it is hardly necessary to speak, 
i lat Its introduction began a new era in straiv- 
eiiy glowing, will not be denied; but it will 
be superseded, or, at least, hold a divided realm. 

Very many of the growers of this fruit found 
to their cost, the past season, that it was not 


Avise to set all their eggs under one hen, and 
we think lieieafter the later and earlier A'arieties 
Avill command the attention that they deserve. 

I Avill say that none of these new sorts are 
olTeied for sale. Although they may be found 
valuable on my own grounds, and in comparison 
AAith the best, this is not a sufficient guarantee 
that they are adapted to universal cultivation. 
They will be put into the hands of leading and 
leliable horticulturists to be pronounced upon. 

In the mean time, that the progress of expei i- 
ment may not stop with these results, the best 
plants from the seed of best varieties I have 
yet grown will go into experimental grounds. 


A Trial of Early Peas. 


The number of peas named in the catalogues 
of seedsmen, each claiming to be the earliest, 
led the Royal Horticultural Societj-, (England), 
to institute a comparative trial in 1865. The 
results of this trial we gave in May, 1866 ; these 
AA-ere severely criticised, not only by interested 
seedsmen, but by some of the English Horticul¬ 
tural Journals. This year another trial has 
been made at the Society’s gardens at Chiswick, 
and AA'e condense the folloAving from a report in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle: 

“The earliest Pea was long considered to be 
the Early Frame, A\diich varied slightly, although 
its variations could scarcely be made out as per¬ 
manently distinct. Sometimes differences were 
indicated by the designations of Double-Blos¬ 
somed and Single-Blossomed Frames, and 
Early Nimble ; there Avas, indeed, no Express 
in those days, but there Avas the Early Race¬ 
horse, a name indicative of a pea that Avould 
quickly become fit for useand there AA'ere more 
than twenty others which ultimately proved sa^- 
nonymous. From amongst these arose the Early 
Kent, Early Emperor, Prince Albert, and subse¬ 
quently Sangster’s No. 1, or Daniel O’Rourke. 

Among a number of samples, consisting of 
varieties Avith differences almost imperceptible, 
some in the course of repeated sowings exhib¬ 
ited a more luxuriant habit than others; and 
luxuriance militates against earliness. On the 
contrary, Dillistone’s Earlj'', Carter’s First Crop, 
and Sutton’s Ringleader, &c., at the expense of 
luxuriance, have gained earliness over Earlv 
Frame and Early Emperor. Vegetables of all 
kinds raised from seed are liable to degenera¬ 
tion. Much depends on a careful selection of 
the plants from which to save the seed; for if 
the inostAugorous plants are selected and grown 
in succession in rich soil, a more luxuriant but 
later progeny will result. In this AAmy a variety 
Avhich is found to be the first in point of earli¬ 
ness this season, may become onl}^ second, third, 
or fourth in the next or subsequent years. 

The Committee, at their meeting held on the 
25th inst.,decided that Dillistone’s Early,Carter’s 
First Crop, Sutton’s Ringleader, and Veitch’s 
Early, Avere identical. There can not be any 
doubt on that point; they were all sown on the 
same day, and they respectively bloomed, slat¬ 
ted, and became fit for use on the same day. 
They Avere, moreover, all injured by the frost 
more than any others, but all in an equal degree; 
Avhile Sangster’s No. 1, Dickson’s First and 
Best, &c., under the same conditions, Avere not 
injured in the slightest degree. 

DAAuarf Waterloo is ten days later than Sang¬ 
ster’s No. 1; from 12 to 18 inches high, produc¬ 
ing large pods, Avell filled, excellent, earlier than, 
and an improvement on. Bishop’s Long-pod. 

Sudbury A 1, and Nutting’s No. 1 wrinkled, 
are identical. This is a very excellent early 
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white wrinkled mnriDW, three days earlier than 
Alliance, and with larger and belter filled potls; 
about 18 inches liigh. 

Carter’s Improved Emperor is very similar to 
Dickson’s First and Best; free bearing, and a 
very excellent stock. 

Saiigster’ji No. 1 and Daniel O’Rourke arc 
synonymous. 

Taber’s Perfection and Early Perfection 
(Brown) are identical ; a day or two later, and 
producing more haulm than Sangsler’s No. 1. 

Young’s No. 1 (Veilch) is a capital early Pea, 
of alrout the same earliness as Sangster’s No. 1, 
but taller and stronger; a good cropper. The 
ripe seed of a pale olive color; darker than any 
of the others in the same class. 

Wa.-hingion is the same as Early Emperor. 

Carpenter’s Express is a run-out mixed stock. 

IIooi>er’8 Early Rival is a much mixed stock 
of Sangster’s No. 1. 

London Conqueror is a third-rate stock of llie 
old E;irly Frame. 

Taber's G8, a shade dwarfer, but is in other 
respect identical with Dickson’s Favorite. 

E-sex Rival (Eley) is seven to eight days later 
than S ingster’s No. 1; a large pale-podded 
white marrow, with blotched foliage, about four 
feet high, of the old Ringwood Marrow class. 
The peas when cooked are of a nice green color; 
it is a very proilnctive and most excellent pea. 

Sutton’s Long-podded Tom Thumb seems 
very much like the Old Spanish Dwarf. 

Carter’s Improved Tom Thumb shows no im¬ 
provement. 

Little Gem (Turner), a blue wrinkled marrow, 
is Irulv a little gem, coming into use but a few 
days after Sangster’s No. 1, having very large 
jxi.U, very productive, and of excellent quality. 
This (!an not be to«) highly recommended. 

Multnm in Parvo (Nutting) resemldes Little 
Gem, but with somewhat broader pods, and is 
a few days later than that variety.” 


The Garden and the Farm. 


In a somewhat extended journey wo have had 
our eyes ojMjn to see the farmers’ gardens. We 
have seen the poor patches, calle<l gardens, in 
which peas and Iteans were struggling with 
mustard and other weeds, and, as far as we could 
sec, the weeds generally had the best of it. Peas, 
beans, cabitage®, cucumlKirs, beets, squashes, and, 
rarelv, tomatoes, make up the usual vaiiety. 
Uow* rarely we see an asparagus bed, while 
spinach, eirg plant, salsify, okra, and even sweet 
com are seldom met with. How a farmer can 
do without asparagus and sweet corn, is beyond 
our comprchension. The one, w hen once estab¬ 
lished, will yield for years a supply in early 
spring, just at the time when all green things 
are scarce, and therefore the more acceptable, 
the other, as easily raised as any other oorn, 
and no one who hius once tasted its delicious 
kernels will ever again go to the field for roast¬ 
ing cars. We must mention one notable excep¬ 
tion to this general neglect. Not far from Glen s 
Falls, N. Y., we ptissed a farm which attracted 
alK-nlion from the excellent condition of its 
fences and the neat appearance of its fields. Up¬ 
on nearing the bouse, our e)'es W’ere delighted 
with the sight of a large and well kept kitchen 
garden, in which there appeared to be an exten¬ 
sive variety of esculent vegetables. Had it not 
rained torrents, we should have tried to ivseer- 
tain the name of this exemplary farmer—we 
know’ from the looksof his garden that he reads 
the Agrieulturut, and we congratulate him and 
his family that they can enjoy so many of lh6^ 


good things that earth affords to those who will 
take a little trouble to procure them. If farmers 
would grow a few acres less of corn or w heat, 
and devote the labor required fi)r these to a 
good kitchen garden, it would pay in the saving 
of meat, and doubly pay in the amount of satis¬ 
faction and contentment it would bring. Farm¬ 
ers, do you know that the sameness and unat- 
tractiveness of the table has much to do with 
the desire of your sons to leave home? Content¬ 
ment with daily pork and potatoes, with an 
occasional variation to cabbage, is hardly to be 
expected. A family gartlen is humanizing. 

— ^ ■ -- 

Why Transplanted Trees Die. 

“ WOUTU ICNOWINO—TltANSPLAXTINO TREES. 

—If the Commissioners of the Central Piuk 
would give strict orders to mark the north side 
of trees w ith red chalk before they are taken 
up, and when set out to have the tree put in the 
ground with its north side to the north in its 
natural position, a large proportion would live. 
Ignoring this law' of nature is the cause of so 
many transplanted trees dying. If the north 
side is exposed to the south, the heal of the sun 
is too great for that side of the tree to bear, and 
therefore it dries up and decays.” 

Those worthy gentlemen who arc engaged in 
adorning our Central Park, will be grateful for 
this bit of advice. They have lost a great many 
trees there. They die by the hundred every 
year, and many thousands in all have been lost, 
and all for the want of “a piece of red chalk.” 
MTe quote this as a sample of the “ profane and 
old wives’ fables” that are circulated in the fivrm- 
er’s column of s('me of our cotemporaiies. Tlie 
assertion that the change of tlie side of a tree 
from north to south in transplanting affects the 
chances of its living, is witliout any basis of facts 
sufficient to support it. It may or may not be 
true. We Ixdieve it has as little to do with the 
life of a tree as tlie phase of the moon at the 
lime of transplanting, and the assertion is cal¬ 
culated to do injury by diverting attention from 
the causes which do make new plantations fail¬ 
ures. These are the loss of too many of the fine 
rootlets in taking up the tree, the drying of 
the roots in removal, the want of drainage and 
preparation of the soil, careless handling and 
planting, want of mulching, and the prevalence 
of severe drying winds immediately aflci plant¬ 
ing. These evils are not to be remedied by 
a piece of red chalk or the skin of a black cat. 


and can be raised in any desired quaniiiies. 
Ajiplesare abundant this season throughout the 
State. We saw’ but one orchanl that had any 
appearance of disease, or was not well filled 
with fruit, if it had reached bearing age. Tlierc 
arc many young orchards a few years out, or 
just planted, that are looking in perfect health. 
Pears are not as extensively i)lanted, but flour¬ 
ish quite as well, and in the opinion of a gentle¬ 
man of large experience, do quite as well as the 
apple, and bear with more uniformity. Grapes 
are cultivated to some extent, and many in the 
vicinity of the cities are planting vineyards. 
The Concord is unquestionably the most i)r)pu- 
lar grape in the State, and the vines that have 
been planted are now’ so generally in bearing 
condition, that fruit growers understand where¬ 
of they affirm. The Hartford Prolific, stands 
next, but drops its berries from the bunch. 
The Delaware and Rebecca are supei b, but arc 
poor grow’crs. AVe found one fruit grower who 
cultivated the latter in the shade, to prevent it 
from casting its leaves, a calamity to which it 
is exceedingly liable. The newer varieties are 
in cultivation, and their merits for the climate 
and soil of the State will soon be decided. 
They have a flourishing local Society at Terre 
Haute,of which lion. D. H. Scott is President; 
also at Laporte, of which Hon. A. L. Osborne 
is President. Monroe, Indianapolis, Danville, 
Plainfield, Bridgeport, and Fort AVayne, also 
have flourishing horticultural societies. 


Horticulture in Indiana, 

We were agreeably surprised in our recent 
visit to see so many evidences of progress in 
this delightful art. Indiana has not only a Slate 
Society with its volume of transactions, but sev¬ 
eral auxiliary societies in the larger towns, 
which have frequent meetings, and are doing 
much, with fine fruits and flowers, to awaken 
an interest in gardens. The Stale Society is in 
the sixth year of its existence, and holds two 
sessions annually of several days each, which 
are well attended, and occupied with lively dis¬ 
cussions. These meetings, reports of which are 
published in the papers, arc diffusing a knowl¬ 
edge of the better varieties of fruit, and encour- 
aghig the planting of orchards and vineyards. 
The influence of these discussions is ap¬ 
parent in all the older parts of the Slate, 
especially in the suburbs of the large towns. 

The climate and soil of this State are favora¬ 
ble to fruit culture, and nearly all the small 
fruits flourish in the greatest luxuriance, w ith 
ordinary care. The apple and pear are at home, 


Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 

So much was said last year about grapes that 
we have but little to add upon the subject until 
the season of ripening shall have given us more 
know'ledge concerning the merits or demerits of 
varieties. Many of our cotitempoiaries ha\c 
opened their columns to a lively discussion of 
the award of the Greeley Grape Prize, and as 
about an equal amount of abuse has chaiactei- 
ized both sides of the dispute, w’c assume that 
the account is square. It ^eems to us that no 
good can come from the further agitation of this 
subject,fornoone, with even a limited knowledge 
of fruits, would expect to find any one vai iety 
of auy fruit that will be the best in every local¬ 
ity. The mistake was not so much in the award 
of the Committee, as that they should consent 
to act at all upon so impracticable a proposition. 

As we write, (early in August,) we hear some 
accounts of mildew and rot, and in some local¬ 
ities the Concord, which is usually free from 
disease, has rotted and dropped badly. In the 
only case of this which has come under our 
observation, the vines were not closely pinched, 
but allowed to keep on growing; xvhile in those 
places Avhere the vines were systematically prun¬ 
ed, and the laterals pinched, no rot was visible, 

A\"e believe that the early establishment of a 
strong and robust foliage, by pinching the bear¬ 
ing shoot at three or four leaves beyond the last 
bundi of grapes, and persistently pinching back 
the laterals, has much to do with the vigor of 
the vine, and its ability to resist rot and mildew'. 

AYe cannot learn that it has caused much 
trouble where sulphur and other remedies were 
promptly applied. One of our editors, finding 
that mildew had appeared upon his vines, follow¬ 
ed the suggestion of Air. Lazaris, of Athens, 
Greece,which was published in the Agriculturist 
for August, 18G6. Air. L. proposed the use of 
dry clay or any other fine dust, as a substitute for 
sulphur. He considered that when used in the 
open air, sulphur acted merely as an absorbent 
of moisture, and if this were the case, any other 
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dry powder thrown upon the mildew would dry 
it up and destroy it. He found dry and sifted 
clay and fine road dust were equally efficacious 
Avitli SLilpliur. Without asserting that the fact 
is proven, the instance above cited shows that, 
in tliat case at least, the use of dust arrested the 
mildew, and that the matter is one deserving the 
attention of grape growers. The fact that 
some cultivators find that a mixture of air-slak¬ 
ed lime and sulphur is better than 
sul])hnr alone, seems to point to 
the same conclusion. Overbear¬ 
ing is also a common fault; it 
serves to weaken the vine, and 
wliile a larger number of bunches 
may be obtained, they will be in¬ 
ferior in both size and quality. 

In some places there is com¬ 
plaint of the failure of the grapes 
to set "R'eH, very lai-ge clusters 
often having but three or four 
fertilized and growing berries up¬ 
on them, all the others remain¬ 
ing abortive. This may be owing 
to heavy rains or cold, and damp 
weather just at the critical period 
of blossoming. We look forward 
with much interest to the grape 
harvest this autumn, as the status 
of many of the newer kinds will 
be better known ; and it is our in¬ 
tention to keep our readers advised 
of all that is likely to interest them 
in relation to this increasingly 
important branch of horticulture. 


Variegated Pelargoniums.-— 

The Pelargouiums,(often calledGe- 
raniums,) with variegated leaves, 
are now very numerous, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. 

Some of thein have leaves of such 
beautiful colors that they have all 
the brilliancy of flowers. In Eng¬ 
land, these plants are much em¬ 
ployed in bedding, and very fine 
effects are produced by them. 

With us their use in this "way is 
attended by very indifferent suc¬ 
cess, and those who would enjoy 
the beauty of such fine varieties 
as Mrs. Pollock, Sunset, and others 
of that elegant class, must grow 
them in-doors. Our hot sun is 
too much for the delicate foliage 
of these variegated kinds, and 
the leaves soon curl up, and drop off. Be¬ 
sides this, caterpillars make sad havoc amono- 
them, and they need looking over every day to 
.remove these pests. Among a large number 
lied this year out of doors, the most satisfac- 
ory were the Mountain of Snow, which has a 
aik-gieen leaf with a broad and well-marked 
Mhite margin and the Cloth of Gold, the leaf 
of which IS of yellowish green, bordered with 
yellow, the two not very distinctly defined We 
hope that some of the more richly colored ones 
Mill be fouim that will endure our summer heats. 

*■ --- Kg Q f 


forced in the usual manner, and the first speci¬ 
mens w'ere picked July 17th. On the other 
hand, Chas. Downing, as well as cultivator-6 
near New York, finds it to be at least ten days 
earlier than any other variety. Even this is a 
great advance, and had it been put out as being 
ten days earlier than others, instead of thirty, 
the public would have accepted it as a probable 
statement, and have been more disposed to try it. 



Keyes’ Early Prolific Tomato— was ad- 
vei-tised as being thirty days earlier than -any 
other variety—a claim so extravagant that we 
have watched it in widely different localities 
with much interest. H. J. Rudissell, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., grow them in his market garden 
side by side with the Early York, of Henderson,’ 
they ripened at the same 
time with these varieties. The plants were all 


the rabbit-foot c-LOYEK.~(TrifoUum arve7ise.) 
The Rabbit-foot Clover.— {TrifoUu7n m'vense) 

_ In poor and sandy soil, and in old fields, there 
13 found a plant, the peculiar softness of which, 
with its dull, gray appearance, is very apt to 
attract attention. It has many popular names, 
among which are Rabbit-foot and Hare’s-foot- 
Clover, Pussy-Clover, Stone-Clover, etc. Its 
botanical name is Trifolimn armise, and thouo-li 
in Its general appearance it is unlike the other 
clovers with which we are familiar, its struc- 
lue in the mam corresponds with theirs. It is 
a much branched annual, that grows from 5 to 
0 inches high, and produces upon the ends of its 
blanches flower heads that are at first globular, 
-but which soon elongate and become cylindrical. 

le engraving, taken from a small plant, dves 
Its general appearance. The three-parted le^ives 
are qmte small, the flower heads being therost 
conspieuous part of the plant. The whole plant 
covered with silky hairs, and the head mB 
especially soft to the touch. A close examilm- 


tion shows to what this softness is owing. At 
the lowei left hand side we have given a 
single flower, very much magnified. The 
corolla, which in other clovers is so showj'’, is 
here very small, while the points of tlie calyx 
are much elongated, thickly clothed with silky 
hairs, and the most conspicuous parts of the 
flower. Though so common with us from 
Canada to Florida, it was introduced from 
Europe. It can hardly be ranked 
as a troublesome wmed, as it is, 
like other annual weeds, readily 
exterminated by cultivation. 


A Word foR the Currant,— 
It is very strange that so little 
attention is paid to this most ac¬ 
ceptable fruit. It is easily raised, 
and bi'iugs a good price in mar¬ 
ket, the supply always being short 
of the demand. We shall have 
something to say about varieties 
and propagation for those who 
wish to make new plantations. 
At present we give the experience 
of the author of “Walks and 
Talks,” for the benefit of those 
who have old and unproductive 
bushes: “We have had a splendid 
crop of currants this year. Tliere 
was quite a quantity of old bushes 
on the farm when we came here, 
but the worms had stripped off 
evmry leaf, and thei^ were in a for¬ 
lorn condition. We set out a 
number of new ones, and in the 
meantime undertook to renovate 
the old ones by pruning and ma¬ 
nuring. The old bushes have pro¬ 
duced this year five times as many 
currants as the new' ones, and are 
good for j^ears to come. Currants 
bring six dollars a bushel in the 
city, and it would seem that at 
such pi-ices the crop would be a 
profitable one. If 5 rou have old 
bushes of good varieties, diii about 
them and dung them. Cut out all 
the suckers except one or tw’o 
that may be needed to take the 
place of the old, decayed branches. 
Keep a sharp lookout for the 
wmrms soon after the leaves are 
formed. You will find the eggs 
on the under side of the low’er 
leav^es, and they can be crushed be¬ 
tween the thumb and finger in a moment. And 
then, especially, look out for the second brood, 
after the fruit is gathered, and serve them in the 
same way. It is here wdiere so many fail. De¬ 
stroy this second brood, and you wnll have com- 
Pcaratively few to kill next spring. If any es¬ 
cape, dust the bushes with white hellebore pow¬ 
der; but don’t forget to destroy the eo-gs.” 


Increase of Forests in France.— The 
forests in France are under the care of the 
government, and under the new laivs for their 
protection, they have increased nearly one 
million of acres. Less than one sixth of the area 
of the kingdom is covered with woodland. This 
is much less than is desirable for the best inter¬ 
ests of the husbandman. It is estimated that 
from tw^enty to twenty-five per cent, of a coun¬ 
try should be covered with forest, in order to 
secure uniformly good crops. Our forests, now 
disappearing at the rate of 3,000,000 of acres an¬ 
nually, demand the attention of government. 
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HD'USEH(D)1!D„ 

(J yor oUf^r JJ'‘iin.\<>lU sM " Jiitukei " pages.) 

Dashes at House-Keeping with a Free 
Pencil. 

ritIZK BY JH:‘3 HVA M. COLL1N3, UOC1IE3TER. 

THE PLAY-KOUM MADE OYEIt. 

.Tomiic thinks she is ^ettin^ to be too large a girl 
to liavc a jiluy-rooiii any longer, and quite surprised 
me a few days ago by asking if I could not help her 
convert it iuto a spare bedroom for her. Little 



Fig. 1.— 1‘LAY-KOOM CONVERTEp. 

consin Helen is eonilng to spend her vacation here, 
and prol)ably that was what put the idea iuto Jen¬ 
nie’s licad ; but at that moment tlie little black-eyed 
lady did not occur to me, nor did the possibility of 
bestowing any of our friends there seem very feasi¬ 
ble, so I could only echo the last of her sentence, 
*• l>eilro<>in for me,” as Miss Bct-y Lavender would 
have done. The play room is six feet by nine, or 
would l>c of those dimensions, only that achimney 
oecupii- a third of one end of the room, protrud¬ 
ing eighteen inches into the apartment, which 
inake.‘ it appear even smaller than it is in re;rllty. 
It was originally a large closet, but had been from 
time immemorial, so far as I am concerned, given 
ui> to the little girls for a play room, and liad now 
for Years bclotiged exclusively to the baby. And 
so the bjiby wanted to convert the play room iuto 
a spare room. ‘"Well I ' 
what next?” Where¬ 
upon little si.ster ex- 
]>1.lined her-elf. It 
would make such a 
nice little room.ju.st 
large enough for Ilel- 
ta—and herself—and 
very likely the spare 
rooms will all lie in 
requisition f>r larger 
coinj'any, especially 
while the boys are at 
home. She is sure 
she and Helen will 
like the room all the 



Jennie declares is just the thing, 
securely fastened over cleats with 
froct, and a cloth over 
the top, fig. 2. Over the 
toilet table and near the 
window we hung a case 
for combs and brushes, 
made of pasteboard and 
covered with tissue paper, 
fig. 3. I tell Jennie she 
and Helen will have to be 
very neat, or they will 
make a deal of washing, as 


It is a hoard 
a curtain in 



4.— BOOKC-VSE. 



Fig. 5. 


Fig. 2. —TOILET TABLE. 


better for its small size, and it will seem like keep¬ 
ing house In earnest to have the room where she 
h.as alwavs pretended to live, for her own. Dim 
vi-ioiH of the p..<sibillty of having to kike one of 
the children into my room had been hovering in the 
di tan< e for --v.-rd days, but this disposition of 
the jil ’.y-room dispelled them at once, though I 
should never have thought of it. Ralph was, as 
usual, our right hand man. He brought down the 
oldest cot-bed from the garret, and by shortening 
it half a foot, remove^ 
a large rent in the foot 
of the canvas, and made 
the bed fit in the short 
way of the room, so Jen¬ 
nie has still a pas.sagc way 
from the door to the win¬ 
dow, tig. 1, besides the 
Fig. 3.—TOILET CASE, each side of the 

chimney. In the space back of the door, Raliih has 
put up a number of hooks, and by hanging a cur¬ 
tain in front of them, it makes quite a le.-pecUblc 
wardrobe. For the other space, the one near the 
window, Ralph has contrived a toilet table, which 



everything in the room is white—beet, window cur¬ 
tains, wardrobe, and toilet table. Jennie thought 
she wanted a place for a few books, so we hung a 
little shelf, fig. 4, at the foot of her bed, op¬ 
posite the ” Lord’s Prayer,” which hung over the 
head of it. Then she thought “ nothing was want¬ 
ing but a light stand which would not take up any 
room.” Ralph has suited her exactly, llg. 5, and 
has made the bottom of the stand so much heavier 
than the top, that It will not easily tip over. The 
room is cunning enough. The small red and white 
squares In the matting look brighter than ever be¬ 
fore, and the view from the window is lovely either 
in winter or summer, as it looks off down one of 
the most beautiful valleys in the world. 

Two little sets of hands to keep out of mischief 
this summer! Jennie has a box at the bottom of 
her wardrobe, where I am to put work for her and 
Helen, as I come across anything that will answer 
for them, the only conditions being that no work 
placed in the box can be under¬ 
taken before the article under way 
is completed, except by permis¬ 
sion. Jennie, and I believe children 
generally, likes the plan of being 
obliged to decide for herself, and 
then of being held to her own 
decision, even though some different course may ap¬ 
pear more attractive. Grandmother has taught her 
that little girls who are driven about by every passing 
fanev, almost always grow up into wavering, weak 
minded, silly women, while it is the privilege, the 
ri-ht the duty of each little girl to grow into a noble, 
l^Tautiful woman. It will be entirely optional with 
the children whether any work in this box shall be 
commenced or not, but if begun, it must be finish¬ 
ed unless there is some very good reason why it 
can not bo done; therefore the pro’s and con’s 
must all be considered beforehand. This jiiccc of 
thick Bristol-board, six inches by eight, will make 
them a transparency to hang in their window. If 
I draw the design lightly with a pencil, they can 
cut it upon a board with a penknife, wherever it is 
marked, l>cnd 
all the points 
out, and p.aste 
a narrow ril> 
bon around the 
edge, fig. 6. 

Jennie called 
us last evening 
to see how the 
moonlight 
shadowed the 
grotesque fig¬ 
ures in the 
window cur¬ 
tains over the 
bed and wall 

The cross_ 

among the ^ 
leaves will ^ 
form an agree- ^ 
able variety, 

Here is a bun¬ 
dle of bright 



Fig. 7.—BAG. 



Fig. 6.—TILANSPARENCr. 

carabdc and silk for linings to muslin ’^gs, which 
have long been waiting to be made. I wiU rol 
the white cotton yarn with this parcel, and put it 
into the children’s work-box. A patk-rn m he 
roll fl'^ '1, ''ill show' them what this is intended 
for ’and please them better than verbal instruction. 
It ’seems a little sad to sec the play-room thus 
“couverted,” as Jennie calls it. I really almos 


wish I could have dressed the little iieople’s 
dolls for one more Christmas, in the iday-room ; 
but after all, Jennie is right; it is only tlie'])lay- 
room still in a different dress—not very materially 
different, because suddenly clothed anew. Heal 
changes arc slow in their growth, neec.-sarily, be¬ 
cause growth requires time. The little room will 
be the play-room pi’obably for some time to come, 
brothers! do not hastily wrest 
the play room from the chil¬ 
dren. It has a mission to ful¬ 
fill. It teaches them by con- 
sbmt practice how to make 
the most of every thing; to 
cover over neatly the most 
outlandish shapes; to make 
homely things pretty, and to 
sec all the naughty traits in 
themselves in their true light, 
ns they are reflected in their 
imaginary little ones. The 
lessons learned in the I'lay- 
room, more than elsewhere, 
are industry, patience, gentle¬ 
ness, economy, and accuracy, 
while the taste is cultivated, 
and affection sacredly cherish¬ 
ed. No matter if the hun¬ 
dredth attempt is still rude and 
unsuccessful, it is yet a step in the right direction. 

A suggestion now and then xvill not be lost. Ihe 
chiurmay be taught, but the le.^sonscan be learned 
only by itself. The most beautiful painting was, 
in its first stage, a mere daub, and so the child, in 
its first endeavors, can not be expected to fore¬ 
shadow the ingenious woman, Avliich, in a con¬ 
genial atmosphere, its mature growth may unfold. 

Leaves from the Diary of a Young House¬ 
keeper.—No. IX. 

PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 

Sept. 7th. _On our way home from our delight¬ 

ful visit to Mr. and Mrs. George, I expressed to 
Edward my unbounded admiration for a larmers 
life, such as we saw it in their establishment, and 
I thought over in my mind some improvements I 
mio-ht make in housekeeping, and especially m the 
care of my milk, cream, and butter. The secret of 
Mrs. George’s splendid success in the production 
of butter is, that she has every facility for preserv- 
in<>- nearly a uni orm temperature in every part ol 
he! dairy establishment, the year round. Since 
coming home I have endeavored to imitate her so 
tar as the arrangements of my house vill, a^ ye , 
permit I have no ice chamber for keeping my 
cream in as she has, but talking the matter over 
with Edward, he suggested that in one corner of the 
cellar the soil is damp and cool, and that a little 
pit might be made there to answer the purpose. 
So he Wok his spade and made a little hole 
about eight inches deep, where I place my cream 
iar and fill it round with the moist, cool earth, so 
that I can preserve it at nearly a uniform tempera¬ 
ture My last churning shovved the difference; it 

was as good Sept.'mbcr butter as I ever saw^ 
have also put less milk in a pan than 1 used to, 
and find the cream rises more pertect y. 

Sent. The past rveek has been a very busy 

one The apples and tomatoes are rii>eniug lapidly 
and must be cared for in their proper.timc; so, 
early and late, Sue and I have kept our knives m 
motkm, and in the evening Edward has kept the 
paring machine running. Instead of the old inode 
of qilirtcrlng »..<! «rl„s thorn, • .:« ""b “‘"‘"j'' 
them in thin pieces, uniform in thic mess, is a bet- 

lei'mid morJ expeditious way of preparing them. 

As apples, when dryln',^vcry readily absorb llavois, 
I have observed the utmost care m keeping them 
where they could acquire no taint Edwaul made 
me a scaffolding of hemlock boards upon u Inch 
spread some old sheets that were perfectly clean, 
and laid over the apples some 
serve them from the contact ot .nsects ol all ivinds 

These hot days of September I thougutbest t 

improve in drying tomatoes, in imitalion of dnei 


N. 
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figs. After making a rich S 3 ’rup and cooking them 
till they were done, whiclj takes fifteen or twenty 
minutes, I siaread them on jjlates to dry. Thus 
prepared they are alinO't equal to dried figs. My 
cans are of gla,ss, with India rut)bcr stoppers, and 
require no cement of an}' kind to make them air- 
tiglit. After using cans of various kinds, mother 
at last settled upon tlicse as the best, tind I use no 
other. As tomato preserve is so very sweet, I de¬ 
cided to fill i)ut a small jar, and can nearly ail I put 
up. My recipe is half a pound of sugar to a pint 
of water. This makes the tomato sufficiently 
B’.veet, and its flavor is not so much disguised by 
the syrup as when more sugar is used. I have made 
a large jar of green tomato pickle, which Edward 
likes so much, and which is not a very common 
disl), and a'ler the early frosts, I shall make anoth¬ 
er of the green tomatoes left upon the vines. No 
pickle is more easily made, and none better than 
this. To a peck of tomatoes, sliced about a quar¬ 
ter of an ineh thick, add sufficient vinegar to cover 
them, and of whole spices, one ounce each of itep- 
per, cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and white mustard 
seed, and two medium sized onions chopped fine. 
Bring them all to the boiling point for a minute, 
and then pour into ajar and set in a cool jilace. In 
two weeks they will be ready for use. The finest 
looking of my ripe tomatoes I preserve and dry ; 
the others make excellent catsup. 

Sept. 18i!7i.—For a week we have been reveling in 
ripe grapes, and I have used all my skill in endeav¬ 
oring to preserve them in jellies, with sugar and by 
other modes, so as to prolong our enjoyment of 
them into the winter months. Edward has picked 
some of the finest clusters, and I prepared several 
dozen strings of uniform length, with which we 
tied them to long poles and hung them in the wood- 
house loft, taking special care to remove all that 
were imperfect, and not to bruise any or break them 
from the cluster. Here we will let them remain 
until freezing weather, when they can be transferred 
to the cellar without disturbing them on the poles. 

I feel quite confident that we shall have some de¬ 
licious clusters to lay upon our table at New Year’s, 
and pei-haps as late as February. We experiment¬ 
ed also upon the French mode of preserving grapes, 

with what success remains to be seen next winter.' 

It seems as though it must succeed, and it is very 
simple. Edward made a thick whitewash of the 
consistency of cream, straining it, and taking pains 
to crush all the little pieces of lime. We then dip¬ 
ped a number of the very finest clusters into this 
Avhitewash, taking them out very slowly. The dip¬ 
ping was repeated two or three times, until a firm 
white crust, looking like a rough egg shell, was 
formed all over each grape, and the stem to which 
they are attached. We hung these clusters with 
the others in the wood-house loft. 

Sept. ^Qth .—Three or four days since Edward’s 
sister, Jane, came to visit us. She looked pale and 
worn, and I found upon conversation with her that 
she had been sitting in the house all day, instead 
of breathing this delightful September air under 
the open sky, and burning the lamp late at ni-ffit 
reading some new French novels, which a friend had 
sent her. Edward and I talked the matter over and 
determined to initiate her, unconsciously to herself 
into the delight and the wholesoraeness of ample 
out-door exercise and early hours of sleep at night 
So every day since she came, we have planned 
some excursion or some pastime, Avhich has given 
us .dl full draughts of tins boundless ocean of air 
the Creator has poured above and around us The 
roses are beginning to bloom on her cheek, and she 
has ceased to inquire constantly for “ some inter¬ 
esting book.” If our American women would but 
spend an hour or two every day in the open air 
how much should we as a n.ation gain in health and 
lappiness. Tlie exercise of housework is not suffi¬ 
cient ; It is monotonous and liable to become mere 
drudgery. The wife and mother, if she would ever 
mep fresh m feeling and firm in health, if she 
would be always cheerful and a bright and radiant 
ttntei of home delight, must daily leave her cares 

ffiate 'l" of lier domestic activities and 

place hei spirit in harmony with the perpetual 
Pftlm and the annual round of nature ^ ^ 


Se 2 A. 21th. —Tc'.tcrday and to-day we have made 
a lounge for our sitting room, and we sliall find it 
a great addition to our comfort this fall and winter. 
Edward got out the frame and legs, fastened them 
securely together and nailed some slats on the un¬ 
der side of the long side pieces. Into these, at reg¬ 
ular intei-vals, we put some second hand springs he 
found at an upholsterer’s, and tacked over them an 
old quilt, tying each spring with twine to the quilt 
to keep it in place. Tlieii I made a mattress case 
of tow cloth and filled it with the shucks we saved 
when we were drying corn, and some other.s, wjiich 
were all caicfiilly picked over, and covered the 
whole with brown calico, and a very presentable 
article of furniture it makes. I priced a lounge 
the other day at the store, and the cheapest article 
I could find, and that a very poor one, was thirteen 
dollars, so I determined to make one myself. We 
reckoned uji the cost, and find it amounts to just 
six dollars and fifty cents. The frame limber is 
worth fifty cents, the sprinjrs cost thirty, the ten 
yards of tow cloth came to three dollars and a half 
and the calico cover two dollars and tw'enty cents! 
Jane made the cover while I made the mattress, 
and we finished the whole thing up very quicklv. 

Sept. 2Qth. I thoiurht it would do Jane good to 
see a little of Sue White’s housekeeping, and her 
excellent management of her boys, so she consent¬ 
ed to stop on her way home to visit my excellent 
friend, if I would go with her. I was curious to 
learn too, how Sue, who at school had been noted 
for her love of Plato and the classics, had become 
so thoroughly practical a woman in all domestic 
matters. Our conversation naturally fell on the 
routine of household duties, and I expressed to Sue 
my surprise at the perfect familiarity she seemed 
to have with all the little details of nice cookery 
and every department of family industry. “It is 
very true,” said she, “ that at school I reveled in the 
ideal world. I dreamed with Plato, I deHghted in 
Shakespeare and the poets, but after marria-m my 
husband placed Bacon’s Novum Oi-ganura in my 
hands for me to read, and it effected an entire rev 
olution in my daily life. I saw the be.auty of utili¬ 
ty, and determined to become as Baconian in my 
practice as a housewife as I had been Platonic in 
my previous modes of thinking. From that time 
I have made it a principle and a study to have every 
article on my table prepared in the very best man¬ 
ner possible, and to perform every task in the most 
thoroughly practical and sensible manner” 

_ October ith.-Fov two days I have been engao-ed 
in a task that would have been very heavy had not 
Edward assisted me. We assorted the wool that 
we reserved from the spring clipping, taking a few 
pounds of the best for stocking yarn, washed and 
dried the remainder, and made it into a mattress, 

of tickino-. 

Mrs. George told me of an excellent and clie.an 
way of making a spring bed, by purchasing three 
or four dozen of spiral coils of wire at an uphol- 
s erers establishment, and setting them into the 
S .Its of the bedstead. She has a set of them that 
have been m use many years, and are now as good 
as ever. The upper end of the wire is fastened to 
the last turn of the coil, and the wires covered with 
an old quilt upon which the mattress is laid 


Leaves from My Journal.—Ko. VII. 

PKIZE ESSAY BY MBS. B. MC’LELnAN, OP OHIO. 

Septe>nher.~Theve is much sickness in town from 
}phoid fever. That is always tedious, distressing 
and alarming. When sickness comes, how vafn 

never to be so engrossed by them again. And yet 

could hardly bear always to carry about tlm 

esiSffir't T sick seems 

specially to belong to woman, but man’s stronger 

. ns and nerves are quite as indispensable. “Oh ” 
.1 a ^ aughter, after recovering from a long and 

in ^ was 

dht es ''-PI annoy and 

a^^ musrb" is weak with thebody, 

uispiacement of furniture, a spider hanging 


Irora its web in some corner, music on the street, 
noise of the children, bread burned instead of nice¬ 
ly toasted, tea not boiling hot, water not just from 
the well, jar upon the sensitive nerves and create 
suffeiing and complaint, which, to one never or 
rarely sick, ajipear childish in the extreme. Ire- 
member when Nellie was but four, she was sick 
with a disease affecting the head. The room to 
which she was confined had a window containing 
in the lower sash but two frames in deoth, while 
the upper one had three. She often said aloud, 

“ three and two, three and two!” We supposed her 
mind wandering, but at last discovered it was the 
incongruity of the window, from which she could 
not divert her attention. At another lime a friend 
whose shoulder had been dislocated, and wlio was 
obliged to lie in one position, suffered greatly from 
a stray hair that was under the shoulder. I laugh¬ 
ingly told her it ivas only herfancy, until seeing the 
tears in her eyes, I found and removed it. In health 
we may c.all such things foolish—in sickness we had 
better not. Fresh air and w'ater work winders in 
the sick room Cover the patient, head and all, with 
the bed clothes, adding more if the weather is cold, 
and open wide the windows for two or three min¬ 
utes, when the day is fine. Every time the patient 
drinks, let the w'ater be fresh. The nerves of taste 
and smell become as sensitive as any others. 
Fresh linen is a luxury, and everything about the 
person and bed should be kept strictly clean. 

It becomes, of course, no light task to take care 
of the sick, and calls for a large stock of patience 
and endurance. Lost sleep must be mtide up at 
odd times, as far as possible, a bath often taken, 
and fresh air Avithout stint. A good meal, too, is 
an excellent disinfectant. A cheerful fivee, a cheer¬ 
ful tone of voice, never a whUper., rather quick and 
decided movements, instead of timid and lingering, 
all tend to inspire the patient with hope, and pro! 
duce happy results. These are small things in 
themselves, but being usually left by the physician 
to the good sense of the nurse, should not be over¬ 
looked by her, or even considered less important 
than medicine towards effecting a cure. 

Our dear father has gone to his rest. Though 
lobust for one ot his age, he had not strength to 
rally again from so long and Avasting a fever. My 
husband AV'as the younger of his children, and his 
home has been Avith us for a few' years past. AVc 
shall miss his gentle quiet ways', his hat by the door, 
his cane in the corner. His chair at the fireside 
Avill be vacant now'. No more stories for the chil¬ 
dren, of the times Avhen he Avas a little boy, about 
which they never wearied of hearing. He didn’t 
seem old as he Avas, for his heart Avas Avarm and 
young. His age was seA'enty-five. To the child 
hoAV far in the future ! To him it Avas “but a span.”' 
Has life to him opened again, w'here death never 
comes? We trust “All is Avell.” 

To-day I was made glad with the sight of Lizzie’s 
dear fiice peering in through my blind, while she 
called me to take a a'Icav of Georgv, Avho, Avithout 
ceremony, had seated himself under an apple tree 
and after filling his lap with apples, had commenced 
the work of eating them all up. How he has grown ! 

I venture to say that grandmother thinks there 
never was such a child before, though she may have 
a dozen of her oavu. Ah, yes, I sec it now ! Those 
little socks so gaily shaded and ribbed, are her Avork, 

I knoAv. The apron with long sleeves, fitting close! 
ly about the neck, and substantial shoes, haA-e come 
from her good motherly advice. But can it be that 
baby Georgy has gone, and this stout boy has taken 
his Mace ? Mr. Beecher says : “ Nothing on earth 
gi'OAvs SO fixst as children.” I should know, if he 
had said no more, that his OAvn Avere leaving the 
home circle; that he too Avas groAA'ing old! But 
Lizzie has improved in looks. The rest from care 

awhile has been just what she needed. Home too 

Avill seem dearer now than ever, and with’nev,’ 
energy she Avill enter upon its duties. Of one thing 
I am pretty sure. Her mother never betore found 
an ear more ready to listen to instruction, in a.l 
her girlhood days she learned not so much about 
housekeeping^ as in these few weeks under her 
mother’s tuition. Hoav often she had heard the 
same things before ! Now they have a real value. 
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iDDl'iJMilS. 

u r<*al li—How Air Ih Purifioil. 

In our last talk alwut Iho broath, wc showed that what 
pas'fd friiin the luuLts, aud the bubbles which rise from 
the llrae and vtiio^Tir, are similar; both make clear 
lime-water turn milky. Such air, or, more properiy spi'ak- 
inir. ^ich ga>, is called carbonic acid gas. It forms the 
large.'t part of the breath which leaves the lungs, and is 
a poi'on if breathed again. Freshly bunied lime will 
absorb this gas from the air, and become “ air-slaked.” 

If strong vinegar or other acid be poured upon air- 
slaked lime, it will unite with the lime, and let the car¬ 
bonic acid gas pass off a:;ain. Wood, coal, and most 
combustibles are largely made up of carbon. When they 
are burned, oxygen from the air unites with the carbon 
and forms carbonic acid. When air is drawn into the 
lungs, it mixes with the blootl, and its oxygen unites with 
carbon contained in the blood, forming carbonic acid, 
which is expelled by breathing out. Then the atmos¬ 
phere around the house is being constantly spoiled by all 
the fires that are bunting, and by every living creature 
that breathes, for they are all pouring out the poisonous 
carbonic acid gas. There must be some verj- extensive 
apparatus to purify the air, for it has received millions of 
tons of carbonic acid every day for thousands of years. 
There U such apparatus. It is found In every leaf of the 
trees, in every blade of gra-ss, in every weed that grows 
under the water, in all 
vegetable productions. 

For these are so made, 
that Uiey take carl>.>nlc 
acid from the air, keep 
the carbon to increase 
their growth, and send 
out the oxygen into the 
atmosphere again. Tim 
wood of forc.st trees, the 
stalk of waving coni, the 
flowers, and all the in¬ 
numerable parts of vege¬ 
table growth, are most¬ 
ly ma.le of carbon thus 
drawn from the air. The 
breath from your lungs 
to-day may ere long be 
I«rt of the rose which 
will bloom in the gar¬ 
den. The wood consum¬ 
ed in your stove will 
find its way back to the 
forests; the coal will 
help to nourish the har¬ 
vests of coming years. 

The wheat will be eaten, 
its carbon will help form 
living muscle, this, when 
worn out, will be taken 
into the blood, oxygen 
from the air will enter 
the lungs, find the worn- 

out particle, and unite with it, the gas will go forth to 
enter some other form of growth—and thus ceaselessly 
the wonderftil round of growth, change, decay, and new 
life will lie continued to the end of time, as it has since 
its beginning, ever bearing testimony to the wondrous 
skill of the Creator, and his goodness in providing for 
the life of his creatures, aud calling for their gratitude. 

Ready and IVilling: to Worlf. 

On the roof of a high building at the comer of a street 
in the city of New York, stands the statue of a boy lean¬ 
ing against the tnink of a tree. He seems in a 
watchful, waiting mood ; not idly wasting time, 
but all ready for a call to duty,—hoping for it 
and expecting it. The boy represented there 
has grown to lie a prosperous and wealthy man. 

When a boy ho was very poor. A tree stood 
ujion that street comer then, and there he would 
go and wait, sometimes leaning for rest against 
the tree, hut always on the alert; always ready 
for work, and prompt to answer tlic first call of 
any who would employ him. "i e.ars passed by 
and he became tlic rich owner of that comer and 
the buildings on it. But he was not ashamed of 
the days of his honi’st poverty, and he caused 
this statue to 1)0 made from the old tree, and 
placed where it is, to show what he had been 
in his boyhood. And now the statue is con¬ 
stantly proclaiming from its lofty place to all 
the pa-sers by, what industry and perseverance 
can accompll.sh.—There is nothing wonderful 

in that Ixiy’s success. lie was not axhamed to _ 

work, and was always ready for it. Here, boys, 

U a lesson for you. Most of you will probably have 
to work for a Uviug. Po not regard that as a mis¬ 


fortune. Make up your minds to go at it like manly 
boys; always wide-awake, always willing to do your 
part as fast us you find out what that is. Suc-h boys make 
noble men. Uncle Paul. 

Terriers vs. Cats.— A sharp-eyed correspondent, 
” G. II. C.," thus comments on the answer to the “Cat 
Problem,” (No. S!05). “ Mathematically it is answered 

correctly, but practically, it is incorrect, for the reason 
that a cat rarely, if ever, kills two nits in immediate suc¬ 
cession. As soon as one rat is vanquished, it is carried 
to a place of safety, or to the house to be exhibited, or 
more frequently the cat begins to devour it. Had the 
problem named terriers, there would have been no such 
doubts as to practicability.” We. print this note, to en¬ 
courage all to keep their eyes open, to closely observe 
every thing going on around them; the above fact in the 
habits of cats was probably known to most of those 
wlio answered the iiroblem, but only one seems to have 
thought of it in connection with the problem. 


A'ew to l»e Aasiwercd. 

No. 273. Figure Pitzzle.~Vt\\vi.t well-known plant can 
the number four be made to exactly represent? 

No. 270. Double Puzde.—Thc picture below is first a 
puzzle for the eye. When all it contains is discovered, 
you may find a rebus to be read, giving a word that has 
some fame m history. It will be interesting to read the 


history describing and giving an account of it, and 
thus you may get the whole benefit of the puzzle. 

No. 277. Enigma .—Contributed to the American Agri- 
adturist by Mehltable Duncan. I have a tongue, but 
never cat; I have a voice, but never speak; I’m some¬ 
times young, and sometimes old, but rarely number more 
than twelve; and ’though all over the world I roam, I 
very seldom go alone; at home, abroad, in every place, 
I wear no stays, but often lace ; I have eyes, but never 
see, and the “ Wcllspring of Life” is contained in me. 

No. 278. Sludy in norsemanship.—T^h^s is not difficult 




to solve, as it is only required to get the boys off their 
horses. Almost any boy can easily tell how that is done. 


No. 279. Illustrated For the young to remember. 

Answers to I*rol>lems and. Rnzzlcs. 

The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
August number, p. 297. 
No. 272. Illustrated De¬ 
bus .—To be over-tena¬ 
cious in trifles indicates 
little understanding.... 
No. 273. Arithmetical 
FrcMem .—No correct an¬ 
swers received; left open 

for another month. 

No. 27-1. Illustrated De¬ 
bus. — Keep malice in 
your heart, and you har¬ 
bor a viper there.... The 
following sent in correct 
answers to the puzzles, 
etc.; Clara L. Kice, Jas. 
Crockett, Susie and Han¬ 
nah Otis, J. R. Land, 
Henry Weber, J. F. B., 

P. J. Umsted, Isaac T. 
McLain, Stephen Ilait, 
Enos Stoneback, Sarah 
E. Adkins, Joseph Raw- 
son, Wm. A. Smith, “ L. 
A. C.,” Mamie and Lena 
Close, Samuel F. King, 

J. Milton Snyder, Sarah 
L. Tyler, Etta Wilson, 
^ohn H. Coffin, Andrew 
Jackson, Henry J. Meix- 
ell, Eugene A. Baumann 
Hugh U. Kay, M. Cam¬ 
pion, S. M. Wright, 
George E. Clarke, “A. P. C.,” Julius M. B. Lara- 
bee, Stanford Swords, E. Leonard, T. Gurnee, Frank 
Botsford, Wm. P. Powell, Student, Beckie R. Morse, 
William Wilkenson, William H. Rowe, Mary R. Child, 
Jay Clark, H. J. Porter, F. W. Earl, Frank H. Marston, 
Anice Cochran, Lebbie Stephens, James B. Marshall. 

Xrae Coiirag:©. 

Bishop Simpson relates the following incident; Before 
the war, while General Sherman was living in San Fran¬ 
cisco, there was a great celebration of Independence 
Day. The General was Grand Marshal, and pre¬ 
sided at an immense gathering at the theatre, 
where the Declaration was to be read, a poem 
delivered, with other exercises appropriate to 
the occasion. Just as the poem was com¬ 
menced. one of the General’s aids advanced to 
the platform, looking ghastly pale, and beckon¬ 
ing Sherman to him, whispered in his ear that 
the side-walls of the building had settled under 
the great jiressure from the crowd within, and 
there was danger of their giving way and over¬ 
whelming them in the ruins. The General in¬ 
stantly directed him to be seated whcio the 
audience could not sec his frightened counte¬ 
nance, ordered another aid to watch the walls 
and report if any further settling was noticed, 
and then calmly took his seat and apparently 
gave his entire attention to the exercises. Ho 
judged that any violent commotion among the 
assembly would be likely to increase the danger, 
while if they dispersed slowly, no harm might 
follow. For an hour or more he remained at 
his post, and at last the crowd retired safely, en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the great peril they had escaped. 
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COMMElsrCEMEI'rT OF HORTTTTTTTT'c' ■TT'TJr^ t-> 

. HOSTILITIES .-Fiioir a PAmxL^fa by Zacharie Noterman.- 


A lL,ively in IProspect, 

An exciting battle is about commencing, as anybody 
can see by one look at the ]iictui-e. As usual, greediness 
and selfishness are the moving causes, and the iimoceut 
as well as the guilty, must suffer. If anybody docs not 
believe animals feel and think much like human bcim--s 
let him study the expression of the enraged cat, whose 
mother y passion is aroused, and who is ready-to meet 
any odds in repelling the invaders of her home. A few 
vigorous strokes from pussy’s claws will send Pido 
yelping from Ins intended feast. He certainly counted 
witnout his host. No doubt he had often made the cat 
Bcamper at a lively rate, when she came near his pr 1°;^ 
at dinner time, and he foolishly thought she was a pom- 

ably he felt encouraged to make this attempt by his 
ugh play-fellow that he became acquainted with in the 
fctreet; bad company makes bad manners. That is very 
much like human nature. Perhaps it would be more 
collect to say, that human nature, left to itself is in 
many, respects veiy muc^^ke dog and cat miuro! 

tl«-©utg;Sa Spec- 

to-iclcs, 

nl* baT’rr grandpa,” said little Charley Wright 
S into his grandfather’s easy cLir near 

been left tyiim’on ^'i ’i'® spectacles, which had 

l..r nev, bniMtag g-.tl. 

disturb me,” said Charley lookiim. ^,.0 

.na trying to keep VM-, to . 

.low totee. He waa tagWng «„ »J 


ittlc body, and his eyes twinkled with the fun he was 
having. Kate enjoyed the sport, and “made believe” 
6 ho was very sorry she had interrupted his meditations 
and Charley settled himself back in the chair “ to think 
o old times, he said. In a few minutes he was much 
empnsod to see how different everything looked thron-h 
e spectacles. IIis hands appeared large, bony and 
wiinklod; his feet seemed grown to four times their 
former size, and in place of his little buttoned gaiters 
tl^ere were a pair of worked slippers, just such as he had 
often luit on to his grandfather’s feet. lie started up and 
. ared into the looking glass, where he saw a thin wrinkled 
face with sunken checks and month, and a large head 
thinly covered with grey hair. “lam grandfather sure 
enough ’; thought he, for his hand trembled as S passed 
oyei his face, and as he walked a twinge of the rheu¬ 
matism in his limbs made him step very carefully 
Kate, my child, will you please bring some water,” said 

hS- blS girl, who was still playing ^yith 

lei blocks. Yes, pretty soon, grandpa; wait till 
I finish this church.” “ I ^yould iTlm it V 
“ WpII 7V7 „ •, , ' ® dear.” 

up ’ pettishly, and left the room 

I m soiry Kate is so thoughtless and rude,” said he to 
nmself, she cannot know how such conduct pains me ” 
Just then, a hoy came bounding into the roonp whom he 

V“rmKhiT°T“'''V"' Charley. 

to^lav” Charley, my rheumatism hurts me 

In VO f 1 1 ^ penny then to buy candy.” “ You 

nm^’ u St 
not have said 

hurt The old in known how the words 

lar-eannle in tbo ^i" and a 

lar^e apple in the other. “ Oh, I want an apple,” cried 


-Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 

Charley, trying to snatch it from her hand. “ You c! 
have this,” said Kate, holding it out of reach. “ Go 
Susan, she will give yon one.” “ I want that one ” 1 
sistcd Charley, struggling to get it. The old gentieii 
here interfered, hut Charley turned upon him, aud wo 
have struck him, hut his arm was firmly held, and he 
led to the door, put out, and told to stay out until 
could behave himself properly. “ ^Yhy will children 
so thoughtless and selfish,” said the old man sadly, as 
sank hack in his chair. “ They make themselves 1 
happy, and disturb all around them. If they could o: 
feel for a little while as they will when they are older 
am sure Biey would try to do better.” “ AYliat did y 
say?” said Kate. Charley started up from the easy cha 
the spectacles fell from his nose—he had been aslec 
“ Oh, Kate,” said ho, “ such a dream I’ve had. I’m uei 
going to speak naughty to Grandpa again. You doi 
know how bad it makes him feel.” Then he told 1 
that had happened, and Kate could hardly help cryiii 
for she remembered how she had often spoken crossly 
her “ dear grandfather,” as she called him, and when t] 
old gentleman did come in, it would have done you goo 
as it did him, to sec how pleasantly they greeted hii 
and to hear them say how sorry they ivere that they h; 
ever made him any trouble by their thoughtlessnes 

Charley’s Questlou.-A correspondent ivrites 1 
the Armrican Agriculturist ; “Our five-year-old Cliarh 
asked me the following question : ‘ If at the icy noi-t 
they have six months day and six months night-do the 
have any Sunday?’” How is this, boys and girls 

Queries.— Does a Walrussian go barefoot when h 
has snow-shoes on? Could a bear-footed animal cate 
him ? And when caught would he say “ its snow joke ?' 
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(UuRlness Notices ■fJ-’i) |»cr Ag.ile Lino of Sp.Hce.) 

l*ari?< — Sewiiis 

.11 ac III lie Awartls. 


We recently pnbllshed a brief telegram from Tarl-s, an- 
noanclng the award, orer elghty-two competitors, to .Messrs. 
AViikklkk & WiLbo.x of the Highest I'rcniium, a Gold 
Medal, for the perfection of Sewing Machines, and Hutton 
Hole .Machines. The following aro copies of the olUclal 
documents continuing the announcement:— 

EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 

renia. 1367. 

COMMtSSIO:? iMrKUIALE, CnAMP-nE-MAB-S, ) 

16th July, 1867. J 

Mr. U. llrsTixn. No. 133 Ueornt St., London:— 

Dear Sir: Keplylug to your Inquiry. I beg to state that 
the ONLY Gold .Medal for the manufacture and Hbrfkc- 
TION or SeWINGM VCIUNES and ItU miN-llOLE MACIIINK^ 
w.is awarded to ilcosrs. M’uekler * tViLsoN, of New York. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Henry K. Q. D’.Aliont, 

Member of International Jury and Hcportcr of same. 


Another letter, of the same date, says:— 

Pear Sib: Iteplylng to your Inquiry, I herewith give 
you the list of gold medals awarded to my class; 
pffcis ET Pi MEitY, for Screw Shoe Machines. 
Wheeler & Wil.s.>n, New York, for the manufacture 
niid perfection of lUclr Sewing Machines and Button-Hole 
Machines. 

Tli-cro ta, alio. In the list of “Co-operators," a Gold 
M'-dsl granted to .Mr. Kllas Howe, Jr., per 80 u:dly, as Tbo- 
Motel'K of tho Sewing-Machine. 

Hc*i)cctfully yonrs, 

Henry E. Q. P’Ai.iont, 

Iteporter of CUis No. 57 (Group No. 6.) Member of the 
Intoruatloual Jury at the Exposltlou Uulverselle. 




Estrset from T.e MoxtTEVR UxivEnsEL, otllclal Journal 
of the Ereuch Empire: 

"The Wheeler * Wil«on Company of New York, mann- 
f iciurcrs of .\incrlcan Sewing Machines, have Just received 
t!ia Gold Medal at tho Kxpoaltlon Uulverselle, for the 
good construction of their raachlnea; the new Improvement 
for making bulton-ho;. s, applicable to their scwlng-ma- 
c dms; also, for their machine especially for making but¬ 
ton hob*. This award l.s accorded for tho great Ucvelop- 
I ent tl:at M'-irs. M'hcelcr & Wilson have given to the 
s- a Ing iiiacidnc Industry, In bringing their machines to tho 
doors of all, by their chcapnois and solid constrnctlon, 
which allows their employment with satisfaction In faml- 
l.cs, and with great advantage In work-rooms." 

J'llE OALiV IjIOIaD ]flEI>Ais 

Awarded to American Sewino MAcniNES at the Paris 
I ipositlon of isio, was glreu to tho Machines manufactured 
by IhU Company 

The 

Howe .^lachiue 
Co.’s Sewing 
lilac hi lies, 

3 099 BrondAvaj', 

^ Cur. Kourth—st., 
P Nevr VorU. 

P For Families and 
^ Manufacturers. 

These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines 

nvrs awarded f remfum a< lAe TTor^s Fair 

in I^nndon. and .dr»f prtmiumx at thf. -V. T. ^ 

or 1 S 66 . TTiese awards, xtgnt.l by fAs Prf^Uitnt arui Secreta¬ 
ry of t’>e .Veto York Stale Ayricullural Society, can be 
teen at our ofb-e. 

These machines are made nnder the im¬ 
mediate sni*e."rlslon of the President of the 
Company, KIAAH HOWE, Jr., the original 
Inventor of the ScwiiiR Machine. 

7710 Stitrb invented by .MR. HOWE, and mads on 
m» Machine'., ie the moet popular anri durable, and all 
slicing Machineenreenbjeetto the principle invented by him. 

SEND EOIt CIIlCELAIt. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE- 


GR 0 YER&BAKER§ 


11 I<; 1 IEST PKEiniElI 

lESlAStlo jStltola. 

Ar^VCllI^E- 
Broadi vay, Aciv York, 

Vine, at UiRht J^ricej.-Sec 
G. E. MEIHSNER’S Advertisement, page Jdh, 


Cheap Soap ! Good Soap ! 


WTRO.W REFI\EI) 

SAPONIEIER! 

on 

(oncoiit rated Isve. 

2 cts. a lb. for Superior Hard Soap. 

TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP 
FOE ONE CENT. 

EVERY FAMILY CAN MAKE THEIR OWN 
SOAP. 

ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP. 




.\S E.ISILY nUDE kS A CL'P OF COFFEE. 


i) 


Is a new^ Conccntr.tted Lye, for making Soap, 
prepared from an article just discovered in 
GREENLAND, IN THE ARCTIC SEAS, 
and is composed mainly of Aluminatc of Soda, 
which, when mixed with kefuse fat, produces 
the 

BEST DETERSIVE SOAP 

IN THH WOULD. 

1 Box will make 175 lbs. good Soft Soap, 
or 

its equivalent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers 
in the United States. 

FULL RECIPES WITH EACH BOX. ^ 

Dealer* can obtain it wlioleRalc In cases, 
each containins 48 boxes, at a liberal dis¬ 
count, of the wholesale Grocers and 
Drujisl"** •«» the towns and cities of 
tlie United States, or of 


r 


OLHFOED PEMBERTON, 

General Agent, 
PITTSBURGH, PENN, 




Silvers’ Patent Broom 

WHICH HAS TAKUN THE FHtST IT.EMIUMS AT THE 
NEW YOIIK, OHIO AND KENTUCKY STATE FAIUS, 

EnabloH every farmer to 
n.st! Itroom Corn hruRh of 
Ills own ralKlng, aiul have 
a hotter broom in every 
respect than cun ho bought 
at the store. It ie no eiin- 
ple that a child can put it 
together. The parts (c.v- 
cept the hriisli,; will laet 
a life ti'iic, and the brush 
can he renewed In a lew 
niiniiies. The American 



AgricuUurint for J uly.l8ii7, 
says: “ Silver’s Ihitent 


Ilfooms have been tested 
by several months’use In 
oiir families, and the wri¬ 
ter has, without instruc¬ 
tion, and with entire case, 
the brush and filled the brooms to his perfect sat¬ 
isfaction. The ladies pronounce the brooms mui li superior 
In elasticity and duranlllty to tho old ones, and they aro 
adopted as a family Institution." 

TO FARMERS—AGENTS VaNTED. 

The Dross Mefallie parts sent to Farmers with full Instruc¬ 
tions for making uieir own Brooms, by mail or express (pre¬ 
paid), lor $1.51). 

Agents wanted in every elty and county in the United 
States, to whom exeUisivo right of sale will'ho given, with¬ 
out any charge for Patent. Over SOO Agents are already en¬ 
gaged In selling this Broom exclusively, and are making 
from $.■) to $i0 per day. 

For full iiai tleulars see Feb. Agriculturist, page 77, and 
June, page Zn, and send for Circular. 

Address, stating first, second, and third ehoiee of Counties, 
C. .\. CLI'.GG & CO., No. 206 Broadway, New York. 




- prank tiiiw 


Justly celebrated for perfect eight 

Immense comprtfssing make 3,000 

men and two horses, to self temper Proprietor, 

to 3,500 elegant bricks per honr .L H. I.LNiBa, x lop » 

No. 71 Broadway, New i ork, Hoorn ___ 

PERCIES! 

FOB MARKtXO CLOTtITXO. “ ^ 

ilORTICUI/riJRAff. 11-^. 

L^er^^ln ^tLe \L-''sXd<l “avo a s'^ppfy oOh^e valuable 
Pencll8.’’-JJ«ra/ -i^mArtcan. j, 

o' o*«- 

■--io miLk fakmK ilter; ^ 

Vf estchcttter Couoty, Ni Y, 



PRIEST’S PATENT BASKET. 

This basket has a movable bottom made of two 
pieces, attached with hinges, and connected by 
cords to a wire In the handle. '1 he upper cim of 
the wire Is formed into a hook, by which to hang 
tlie basket to a limb of the tree. By means ot a 
I (;>-> cord attached to the hook tho ba.sket, when filled. 
Is lowered to the ground or into a barrel; the cord Is then 
Blackened, the basket is gently raised, the bottom opens 
and tho fruit is deposited as carefully as It can be done with 

^*Bv*'u8ing this basket, the danger attending the caro'In. 2 : 
of fruit from the tojis of tree.s to the ground is a\ oiiled. the 
labor Is lessened one-half, and the fruit Is not bruised as 
when poured out of an ordinarr bpket. 

PECK & SEYMOIIP., Wholesale Atrents, 

299 Pearl-st., New York (near Beekman-st.). 


Herald of Health. 

Those who subscribe for this journal for 1868, NOW, shall 
get the Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos. of 1867 free. A \\ heelei 
& 'Wilson Sewing Machine premium for 30 subscribers, $60. 
MILLEK, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight-st., New York. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 

Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 

Best Juvenile Paper in America. 

We offer a M.VGMFICE VT GIST of PRE3IIUMSI 
Subscribe at any time during the year. 

The nrlce of the Corporal is one dollar a year, in advance ; 
sampircopj? telling aVl about the pretninms. ten cents 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher. Chicago, Ill. 


]Vew Strawberries for 1867-8 

napoleon Hi. „ , 

The host amateur herry In cultivation. Price, (by mail, 
postage paid,) $3 per dozen. 

PEUPETUATa pixe. 

A perpetnal.bcrry, of the Pine a-rmall, post- 

“‘serAiuerical^i’gricn^^ 8^. Full 

CUESYEIC 80 APr ' 

A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 

(Patented). , . „ „ „ 

Roaches, Bugs, and Insects of all kinds. 

Manufactured solely bxTCHAN ft CO.. 

I'jo ElizabetU-st., New Y ork. 

rnTTlE STENCIL BUSINESS rcqulrcs~^yTitUo 
fy'llL 1 large profits. Complete outllw 

of Tiols'and'stock of the best quality furnished by M. J. 
METCALF ft fcON, 101 Uulou-st., Boston, Mass. 

A T T Pli^SONS arc advised not to i-tirchase any 

O^IIORT-IIAND WRITERS” 

^ THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CAT.U.CIGITK OF 
WORKS, sent on receipt of two stamps, by S. R- lAEBLb. 
No, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re¬ 
ceived BEFOEE the 5th of the preceding month 

tehms- (cash before insertion); 

Ordinary Pages, $l,50per line. Open Pages—per line. 
Pusiness Notices per line of space, eacli insertion, 

JVetr lork College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Incorporated 1S57. 

S79 liCiiiigton Avenue. . Session 1807-8. 

The reprnlar course of Lectures in this Institution -nnll 
commence the first week in October, '07, and contiuM uiit 1 
tlie latter part of February, IS 68 , ‘ 

Professor (Emeritus) J, Busteep, M, O,, ITistolo<^v • T T) 
Mason ^p., Physiology jFANEuin’lJ, Weesse, M f)?. -Su,-.^: 
cal Patliology-S amuel E,Peery, M, D., Chemistry, Materia 
Medina anil Therapeutics; A, T. Liautaed M ^i) V 
Comparntiye Anatomy and Operative Surgery; A Large’ 

5 and Practice of MetfS 

domestic Animals, Address for 
particulars. Or, J, BUSTERD, President of I^cu tv 170 
lexington Ave,; A, T, Liautaed, M, d!, V, S„ pfelristrlir 



r is*' '-Kvitk^rf 

Ciiristian education, Ilev, A LO.N'ZO FLACILA.M., l41ncipah 

FmVLS FOR^ALKlXlh^’ 

__ U- A, FITCH, AgriouUur lst Office, New York, 

IT DOI^^T SCflATCH YOU, 

Or 'S'ear Yoar Clotlies. 

Oavlson’s Thornless Black Cap Raspbcrir 
s the best, as it is hardy, productive, early, and sweet, and 
it is a pleasure to cultivate it. Circulars giving origin, de¬ 
scription, prices, testimonials, &c., ready in September. 
_ JOSEPH SINT ON, Angola, Erie Co., N. ^ 

A. €j 5 iAT 8 ii€CE 8 iTl 

one end of string 

Strings one-.tiiird shorter and never wm-^ooU knots! 
mg! Is attaclied to shoe, wears as long a. d "’®nr- 



ter a tiial of eight years, we unhesitatingly say that for 

VJnilorni and large size, 

IScaaty ©rForia and Color, 
Enormons Yield, 

I^ong Continnance in l>earing, 
SSealtSi and Yigor of* Flant, 
Adaptation to Sliipmentt, 

CJrcat Frotat, 

and other desirable qualities, the 


duraWiitl ^ equaled by any other Wringer for 

the patent for the “COG 
WHEEL l.EGULATOP.” or “ STOP-GEAP.,’* No other 
Winger is licensed under this Patent. It being Tw uni 
veisally conceded that Cogs are necessary to prevent the 
Rolls from being broken or torn loose, many attempts have 
n made to get a Cog-AVheel arrangement ivhich shall 
equal the UNIVERSAL, and yet avoid the “Stop G^f-- 
patent, but ivithout success. 

Any Cog-7Vheel Wringer having Cogs, whether at one o,- 
both ends Of the roll, which canola; aplrtanq S* out of 
Iarticle is passing through, is COMPAR¬ 
ATIVELY WORTHLESS, as the Cogs are then of no if 1 
wAen most needed, and an arrangement of Cog-Wheels in 

S ng^'mifst »^ovable 

Many wlio Fell (ho UNIV 



"I ^rape A lues, and especially to the 

C®YC$>1SS> AYES E€SYA. 

P>-ononnced by those who 
groivn, and we chaUcTio-A ®apenor to those ordinarily 

kleestkblilrefrS^rpflfrnr^ 

By our system of growitur and in tence of plants, 
vines attain the highest point of nl r I 
in particular that we would df! f if 
chasers and planters. attention of pur- 

PRICS OF CONCORD VINES. 

Class. 25c. ea_ch; $2 (M per doz.; $g. 00 per 50; ’ fio per loo • 

2d Class. 200 10-000. ^ ’ 

*0 oiass, 20 e. each; $ 1.50 nor dor • *1 .-n 

and will com^LiffoTOAury witi',?,’****"' ''‘^'"-*1 nncellence. 

promises to supersede all otlici/^ll^ '’*kich 

vineyard should fail to plant it o^ . P®''son setting out a 
whicli we hear this year fVomUnv 7 T '■°Ports 

are of the most favorable charalef"" wT''^* country 
Of this variety in any quantity, hj the 
at as low rates as equally good nHntf o f 10 , 000 , 

any reUabie grower. We w™f Iw ^ 

ami of the guality stated. 

stock, which wroffeflf thf f o'* T selected 

refer to our Price List w '>'« 

beautiful lot of Hartford mention a 

CBINTONTlNEs!foar'' ^ ^ 

wine grape we have a choice lot of Profitable 

25c. each; $2.00 per doz.; $g per sn^ o!f' ' l^l Class, 

$600 per 10,000. ’ k®*’ 105 ; $05 per 1,000; 

For furtlier information send for Price List , 

O. B. MEISSNER, Riehmond P. o., Staten 



■ RSAL Y'RINGER keep also the 

II€JTY 

WASHING 

machine, 

which, though but 
recently introduced, 
is really as great a 
Lahor and Clotfies 

oAVKR as tli6 Wriiiff- 
cr, and is destined to 
win public favor and 
patronage every¬ 
where. 

It wa.shes perfectly, 
without wearing or 
rubbing the clo«ies 
at all. 

Those keeping the 
11 ringer for sale, 

rfee^^foTffiL^i^-fli^^er * on'hanI‘‘*‘on 

'Trif' -I' "T N^ew foT 

2 YT-in|er,'lasih 11^ Mb-inger, $ 10 . No 

ba^d’i^’^^ii'c^ c[ncT?nati"’Sl^fif,''® 

Louis, boxed rea’dy lor sh%\^icmfal'aboIit'^R^ 

---J 

Tre’sfl?f 

R. C. browning. General Ageft 

-_(6ppr^tT&^^ L®ti.) 

Grapes, Small Trees, 

AMATEUR’S PRICE T Tc;t 
containing especial mducements to planted. 

* CO., 

i^ent, al Nurseries, York, Pa. 



cFUCUHI^A—O aip Mo, T0O, 


OrchardTfnd^Virefardr Pa'tertfJ-ound for 
-—-- near Peeksklll, M^estcliester C o., N. y 

SPEjIR’S PRESERTIIVE Sai JiTffftiv 

sSs. Ag"idcuRrtL^£. 

HI rv , bren 1. Ai^'enf 

;r——--- - -®1 Hudson St., New ’Yoak 

Grape vfi:i||:riVeoiM?Clb^^^^^^^^ 

at low rates. ’ '-"““‘ont Hartiord Prolific, 
Hetlg*e i4aX.-Os\^gf®b"r?ugf"'''^^ 


iS:c., 



.. P. S.-Espeeial n^'t'fcels-'f®’' IVeltehifltf’ Pa 
on oi Double Flowering ami 


rs maeU the most valuable Strawberry of 
which we have any haowledgc. 

Plant the Bcst.-It is poor economy to grow tn/crior 

Z Z lvnZZ '““> *““ <■• 

Bor full Information In roferencp tr, tm ... j 
berrv F(=„„-r , '°i®’®“®® 1° l^s Wonderful Straw- 

and Vi I immense crops, fine sl.ippiug qualities 

of thee” = l®®H“oniuls from different parts 

of thecountry ; opinions of Dr. J„o. A. Warder, Author of 
A„n Pomology. Prof. Geo. Thurber, Editor of 
^ gricultunst, Thos. Meehan, Editor of Gardeners' 

Geo_ Beeler, hate See’y of Indiana Horticultural Socjy 
A. W. Harrison, and many others, see the 

NEW EDITION OF OUR CATALOOUE 

^^leh also contains Complete Bists of best Earlv 
d varieties, for both Home us^ 

d Mi^rUet pnrposcs. Prices of plants grown in 
Pots and otherwise-by Mail and Erpres^ anlmimh 
other valuable Information In reference to the ^rawberry. 
We will furnish strong plants of 

JITCUJVBA—©ur TOO, 

this fall, at following prices: 

Ry Mail, $1 per dozen; $6 per 100. 

Poflrf **’*'«,*’ $6 per 100 ; $50 per 1060. 

ot grown Plants for Bearing a full crop of 
fruit next season : 

2-lnchPots|2.00 per dozen; $13 per 100; $100 per 1000. 

’ ?3.00 ^.,0 .. .. .. 

or prices of other varieties, See Catalogue, which 
will be scut to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 

•T* ICNOX, 

__ 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

^RAPE VINES, ROSES, IVILSON’S E\ptv 
^ and Kittatinny Blackberries EARLY 

Strawberries, Evergreens, &c., at’ wholPSFfA Gooseberries, 
for a Catalogue. ’ wholesale prices. Send 

-.._ ^'G-IHLON moon, Morrisvi lle, Bucks Co Pa 

VMSOM SOKslia'sV * j.„a ,„y 

Red Bank,Motmoutlfcl!^jI. J. 
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A NEW WORK. 

SMALL FRUIT CDLTURIST. 


I 



By ANDREW S. FULLER, 

PBACnCAL nOBTIOULTCKIST, BLDGBWOOD, BEBOEN CO„ X. J. 

A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatlsofl of this kind have the advantage that the 
aathor can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
Into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground ol 
Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 

CoxTEXTs : IxTitoDtJCTiox —I. Barberry —II. Straw¬ 
berry— III. Raspberry— rs'. Blackberp.y— V. Dwarf 
CHEIUIY- VI. CCRRAXT— VII. GOOSEBERRY— VI 11. COR- 

KELiAX Cherry —IX. Cranberry —X. IIucklebekry 
XI. SUEPUIDIA-XII. Preparation pou Gatuerixo 
Fbcit. 

We predict that this work will bring >Ir. Fuller many 
enemies, as he has given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticullare, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer¬ 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carcftilly elaborated than 
ever before, and in this Important part of his book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. The chapter on gathering and packing fruit 
la a valuable one, and in it arc figured all the baskets 

nd boxes now in common use. The book is very finely 
I thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 
'UdIod to his Grupc Culturlst. 

POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 

NEW YORK: 

'ANCE JUDD & CO.y 

41 PARK ROW. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 

XNOIXEEB or TUB DRAIN AGE OF CKXTBAI, FARE, XKW YORK. 

Illustrated. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


LAND TO BE BRAINED AND THE 

REASONS WHY.—Indications Of the need of draining.— 
Sourcesof water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 

SUb-BOil. 

HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 

THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious.—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor¬ 
ation.—Temperature.—Drought.—Porosity or mellow¬ 
ness.—Chemical action In the soil. 

HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 

OUT A SYSTE.M OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining.— 
Maps.—Levelling instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains. —Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles.— 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col¬ 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 

HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 

Tools.—Marking the llne.s.—Water courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Basina.—Opening thedltches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 

—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling lu.—Collect¬ 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 

HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 

AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis¬ 
take of substituting largo tiles for small ones which havo 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram¬ 
pled while wet. 

WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 

Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last¬ 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy—Details of cost. | 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.-2. Digging the 
ditches.—3. Grading the bottoms.—1. Tile and tile laying. 

—5. Covering and filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 

WILL IT PAY ? 

Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac¬ 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in foclll- 
tatlng farm work. 

HOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES, 

Materials.-Preparation of earths.—Moulding tile ma¬ 
chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burning.-Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 

THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 

>LARSHES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments.—Muskrats.—Rivers and Creeks.-Outlet 
of drainage. 

MALARLiL DISEASES. 

Fever and Agne.-Ncnralgla.—Vicinity of New York.— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr. Metcalfs Report 
to U. 3. Sanitary Commission.—La Roche on the eflects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma¬ 
larial Fevers.”—English experience.—Reports to the 
British Parliament.—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 

HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 

Sewerage.—Tho use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers In 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters In agriculture.—Effects of 
Imperfect house drainage on health.—Typhoid fever.— 
The Westminster fever In London.—Epidemic at tho 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Back drainage,—Water sup¬ 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row New-York. 


MAKE MONEY 

FROM YOUR 

TREES, VINES, AND GARDENS. 

AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 

THE i\EW BOOK OX APPLES. 

By DOCT. JOHN A. WARDER. 

HISTORY. 

PROPAGATION. 

BUDS CUTTINGS. 

SITE FOR AN ORCHARD. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
SELECTION PLANTING. 

CULTURE & PRUNING. 

RIPENING & PRESERVING. 
CLASSIFICATION & DESCRIPTION 
CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 

The latest and best book on Apples. 

SENT POST-PAID, .... PRICE, $3.00. 

GRAPE CuLtURIST. 

By ANDREW S. FULLER. 

Growing from Seed. 

Propagation from Buds. 

Propagating Houses. 

Cuttings in Open Air. 

How to Make Lavers. 

Crafting the Crape. 

Hybridizing, Crossing. 

Soil Situation, Planting. 

Insects, Mildew, Sunscald, etc. 
Valuable, & Discarded Varieties. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

SENT POST-PAID, .... PRICE, $1.50. 

OtAKDENINGWoR profit ' 

In the Market and Family Garden. 

By PETER HENDERSON. 

Everything is made perfectly plain. Read the Table 
OF Contents. 

Men Fitted for Gardening. 

Amount of Capital Required. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 
Manures and Imolements. 
Location, Situation, Preparation 
When, and Where to Sow. 
Transplanting; Insects. 

Varieties and Cultivation. 

Packing for Shipping. 

Preservation in Winter. 

Find Out from this book how to make money from 
your Garden. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 

sau ASHES; 

HOW TO GROW THEM. 

By JAMES J. II. GREGORY. 

A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gar¬ 
deners. It tells about 

Selecting the Soil.' 

How much Manure. 

Preparing and Planting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Gathering, 
toringof the Crop. 

Care During Winter. 

Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 

SENT POST-PAID, - Price, paper covers, 30 cts. 

Either of tho above-named books will be sent post¬ 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 

Also, many other new and valuable books for the 
FARM, OiARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 

Send for a Catalogue. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

41 Park Row, New York. 
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AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


; Septemker, 


ARCHITECTURE. 



AGRICULTURE. HORTICULTURE. 

NEW AND PRACTICAL STANDARD PUBLICATIONS OF 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual. 


The Farm and tlie Work-shop, with Practical Directions 
lor layina: out a Farm, erecting Buildings, Fences, Farm 
Gates, selecting good Farm and Shop Tools, and per¬ 
forming Farm Operations. Fully illustrated. One hand¬ 
some post octavo volume, beveled boards, 4B0 pages. 
New edition, ready Sept. Post-paid.$2.50 

Todd’s Yonng Farmer’s Manual. Vol. 2. 

Row to make Farming pay, with full practical details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Man¬ 
agement o'' Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, 
Stock, Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, &c. One hand¬ 
some post octavo volume, beveled boards, upwards of 
400 pages. Ready Sept. Post-paid.$2.50 

Jacques’ Manual of the Farm: 

Or, how to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Post paid.$1.00 

Jacques’ Manual of the Barn-Yard; 

Or, how to Rear Domestic Animals. Post-paid.$1.00 

Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm and 

Baru-Yai'd. Complete in one vol. Post-paid. .$2.50 


Woodward’s Country Homes. 

150 Designs and Plans of Country Houses, with illustrated 
description of the manner of constructing Balloon 
Frames. Post-paid..$1.50 

Woodward’s Annual of Architecture and 

Rural Ai't. No. 1, for 1867. Criginal Designs and Plans 
of Cottages, Farm Houses and Oiit-bulldings. New and 
enlarged edition. Cloth. Post-paid.$1.50 

Woodward’s Annual of Architecture and 

Rraral Art. No. 2, for 186S. IVith Designs and Plans of 
Country and Suburban Honses, and numerous exam¬ 
ples of tlie Frencii, or Cliateau Roof. Ready October. 
Cloth. Post-paid.$1.^ 

Wheeler’s Rural Homes. 

Housessuited to American Country Life. Illustrated with 
original plans and designs, and full directions for de¬ 
signing. building, heating and furnishing, and form of 
contract and specification. Post 8vo, beveled boards, 
300 pages. Ready Sept. Post-paid....$2.00 

Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 

For the Suburb and Country. The Villa, the Mansion, and 
the Cottage, with examples showing how to alter and re 
model old buildings. One hundred original designs, 
with full descriptions and constructive aiid miscellane¬ 
ous details. Post octavo, beveled boards, 440 pages. 

Ready Sept. Post-paid.^.00 

Jacques’ Manual of the House: 

Or, how to Build Dwellings, Barns, &c. 126 Designs and 
Plans. Post paid.$1.50 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural 

Biiilcllngs. A practical work on the design and con¬ 
struction of Buildings for Crowing Plants and Ripening 
I ruit under glass. GO designs. Post-paid.$1.50 

Woodward’s Record of Horticulture. 

No. 1, for 1866. Edited by Andrew S. Fuller. An original 
and valuable illustrated record of Horticultural Prog¬ 
ress. Post-paid.$1.00 

Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 

Popular Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs for 
planting in Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, &c. Fully illus¬ 
trated. Ready December. Post-paid..$1.50 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 

Anew illustrated work on the Cnlfivation of Forest Trees, 
for Shade, for Shelter, for Fuel, for Timber and for Profit. 
Post-paid.$1.50 

Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 

A new and practical work on the Cultivation of the Na¬ 
tive Grape and Manufacture of American Wine. Fullv 
Illustrated, Post-paid.$1.50 

Jacques’ Manual of the Garden. 

Or, how to Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, Trees, 
and Shrubs. Post-paid.$1.00 

The Horticulturist Almanac for 1867. 

Post-paid.10 cents. 

The Horticulturist Almanac for 1868. 

Post-paid.10 cents. 


CXJMMIIVCIS’ «& BIUjIiER’S Arcliitectural Retails, Exterior and Interior, 714: Illustrationg to scale. Post-paid.SIO.OO 

SLOAN’S HOMESTEAD ARCHITECTURE, Villas, Cottages, and Farm Honscs, 200 Illnsti-ations. Post-paid.S4:.50 

GEO. E. & 

SUPPLY ALL BOOKS ON 


F. ¥. WOODWAED, Publishers, 37 Park Eow, l^ew York. 

AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE- CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


A Great National Work on the Horse. 

■will be ready for delivery in September. 

WALLACE’S 

AMERICAN STUDBOOK, 

BEIHG A COMPILATION OP THE PEDIGREES 

Of American and imported Blood Horses, from the earliest 
records, with an AppendLx of all named animals without ex¬ 
tended Pedigrees prior to the year 1840. And 
A Supplement containing a History of all Horses and Mares 
that have trotted in public from tlie earliest trotting 
races tiil tlie close of 1866. 

By J. B. AV.A.IL,1L,ACIG. 

In one royal 8vo. volume of over 1,000 pages. 

Illustrated with 20 original Portraits of Celebrated Racers 
and Trotters, finely engraved on Steel, from paintings and 
drawings by distinguished artists. 

TO BE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

Agents Wanted to Canvass eok Subscribers in every 
County in the Union. 

Published by W. A TO'WNSEND & ADAMS, 

No. 434 Broome-street, New York. 

TO AU'FiaOStSIIII*, a valu- 

able aid to all who desire to engage in Literary Pur¬ 
suits of any kind, for pleasure or profit. With interesting 
and valuable cliapters on Newspaper Editing, &c. 50 cents. 

Secrets Worth Knowing, tells how to make med- 
icine^ perfumery, toUet and dental articles, soaps, vermin 
remedies, candies, wines, cordials, cheap and delicious lioine 
beverages, veterinary remedies, manufacturers' secrets, and 
many articles in universal demand, made ,at small cost and 
som at large profits. 25 cents. 

Rogues mtd Rogueries, exposing all tricks and traps 
of cities, and all swmdles and liumbugs. Illustrated. 25 cts. 

Ha.n(l-noo]£ of Ventriloquism, and howto make 

Birds, Animals, &o. 15 cts. 

ilow to Malse Rati Memory Qot^ and Good 
Better, valuable to everybody. 15 cents. 

Rhonographic Hantl-i>ook, for Self-Instruction in 
the modern improved and simplified art as used by practical 
leporters. 1 ho only wood “cheap” book. 25 cents 

Haney’s B. B. Reference Book, by Henry Chad¬ 
wick. The standard authority on all points of the game 
vuli innch important matter not elsewtiere published’' FiU 
tinilmand principal Clubs, k umerous illus- 
nations, 144 pages, only lo cents. 

ai X'’t"«e'to Booksellers, or by sending price 

__ HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau-st., New York. 


_ BEAU m Mmi> 

addre^Inv'iloot^ price, I will mall to your 

be adleSd P«Wication that may 

Uii ted S ares a r®'! “y respectable publisher in tlie 
postage l^ianm receipt of a 

Newi'ork. A. ROORBACK, 122 Nassau-st., 

TO BUY, TAME, and DOCTOR TTOR^F^H 

Vols.; 30 cts.. W. C. 


NEW NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PAPER. 

A national religious newspaper, to be called “ The Ad¬ 
vance,” will be published weekly, from the first of Septem¬ 
ber, onward. In the city of Chicago. It will represent Con¬ 
gregational principles and polity, but will be conducted in 
a spirit of courtesy and fraternity towards all Christians. 
The form will be wliat is popularly termed a double sheet of 
eight pages, of the size and stylo of the W. T. Evangelist. 
The pecuniary basis is an ample capital furnished by lead¬ 
ing business men and others, to be expended in tlie estab¬ 
lishment and improvement of the paper, whicli is intended 
to be second to none in tlie country, in its literary and re¬ 
ligious character. The purpose of its projectors is indicated 
in the name: their aim being to advance tlie cause of 
evangelical religion, in its relations not only to doctrine, 
worship and ecclesiastical polity, but also to philosophy, sci¬ 
ence, literature, politics, business, amusements, art, morals 
philanthropy and whatever else conduces to the glory of 
God and the good of man by its bearing upon Christian 
civilization. No expense has been spared in providing for 
its editorial management in all departments, while arrange¬ 
ments are in progress to secure the ablest contributors and 
correspondents at home and abroad. The city of Chicago 
has been selected as the place of publication, because of its 
metropolitan position in the section of the country especi¬ 
ally demanding such a paper, and the fact that it is nearly 
the center of national population, and in a very few years 
will be the ecclesiastical center of the Congregational church¬ 
es. Issued at the interior commercial metropolis. The Ad¬ 
vance will contain the latest market reports, and able dis¬ 
cussions of financial subjects, sucli as will make it a neces-si- 
ty to,business men in all parts of the country. The editor- 
in-cliief will be Rev. Win. W. Patton, D. D., who resigns the 
pastorate of the leading church of the denomination at the 
West for tills purpose, and who has had many years experi¬ 
ence in editorial labor. The subscription price will be $2.50 
in advance. Advertising rates made known on application. 
Address “The Advance Company,” P. O. Drawer 6874, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


witkoiit a. Master, by which the 
p ^ K • ■''"1 Sermons, Lectures. Speeches, Trials, 
wiT^ attained m a few liours. Fifty-fonrtli edition, 

WITH Supplement. Price 25 cents. Send orders to 

fe). A. liOORBAGH, 1‘22 Nassau-st., New York. 


A PORTRAIT OF HORACE GREELEY. 

The publishers of The Tribune having received many 
inquiries from time to time for a good likeness of the Editor 
of The Tribune, have made an arrangement with Messrs. 
Derby & Miller to furnish copies of Ritchie’s line steel en¬ 
graving, size 14x18 inches, from a photograph by Brady, 
wlilch will be sent to such subscribers to The Tribune .as 
wish it on the conditions below. This is much the best like¬ 
ness of Mr. Greeley that has been engraved. The print 
sells for $1. Each subscriber who sends $10 for The Daily, 
$4 for The Semi-Weekly, or $2 for The AVeekly Tribune, 
the paper to be sent by mail, andwho requests the engraving 
AT THE TIME OP SUBSCRIBING, Will liave a copv Carefully 
mailed, post-paid, to his address. This is not proposed as a 
premium, but to gratify the many friends of The Tribune, 
wlio feel a desire to possess a good likeness of its founder. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 

THE CHURCH UNION. 

The largest and best Religious Family Newspaper in the 
World. 

It is to he enlarged to twice its present size. 

It is devoted to the Unity of tlie whole Church of Christ, 
and opposes Ritualism in every form. 

It is the organ of no sect, and it advocates free commu¬ 
nion and a free pulpit. 

It will print Sermons fiom Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in 
every issue. 

Terms, $2.50yearly. $1.00 to Agents for every subscriber. 
Sold by the American News Coinpanv, New York. 

Address CHAULKS ALBERTSON, 

Sup't. Church Union, 103 Fulion-st., New York. 

Practical Architectural Works, enclosing stamp. 

A. J. BICKNELL, Publisher, TROY, N. Y. 

(^OLDIERS’ CHECK BOOKS, (or if lost, the 

amount they call for), and all other claims promptly 
collected by C. S. TREAtlTT, (late of the Pay Department), 
AVashington, D. C. Send for Cir.ular. 

AGENTS WANTED ~ 


gut. Porter, Foote, Dupont and a host of others—the only 
work of the kind published. It is highly recommended b- 
the leading Naval Offleers, and endorsed by Secretarif 
Seward and AA’ells, Governors Fenton, Buckingham a' 
Burnside, and leading men of the country. Oiir Agents 
connection with this work can take orders for four ot 
standard works by tlie same autlior. Our terms are 
where excelled. 

E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 634 Broadway, N 

Plants bjr Mall, post-paid, at Retail r 

M. H. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky. 
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AMKRICAN’ AORICURTUR IS^i'. 

SUHSCRIBK NOW FOR 1808 AND GET REMAINDER OF 1807 FREE. 


To produce a Rood crop of Grapes cTery year, command¬ 
ing high and remunerative prtcea, wo regard as 

SiieooNNltil Cirupc Growing, 

and to grow annually from bearing vineyards, an Immense 
stock of healthy vines which are scattered all over the 
country by Mall and Express, giving satisfaction wherever 
planted. In their growth and yield of fruit, wo consider 

Siicocsxriil vine Growing. 

We have twenty-Ovo acres In Vineyard, and ten acres In 
young vines for sale. Our Vineyards and Nurseries have 
been visited this season by some of the most prominent 
fruit Growers of the country, who pronounce our crop of 
fruit, and stock of Vines unsurpassed. If equaled by any 
they have seen. 

The proper place to determine the merlU of a grape Is In 
the Vineyard, when In fruit, and we prefer In all cases when 
It Is practicable, that persons wanting our vines should see 
them before purchasing. 

Our Grape Show, this season, will been Wednesday, 
the 9th ol October, instead of a week later, as advertised. 
We cordially Invite all who arc Interested In grape culture 
to attend. 

Our stock of Vines comprises all desirable kinds, and our 
prices will be found reasonable. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue sent mi 
all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 

Early orders are solicited. 

a. KNOX, 

nox 1.5.7, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CUKii"ANTa 

Being satlsOed that there would be a large demand for the 
hner varieties of Currants, we have been engaged for years 
In making a collection which we believe is much the largest 
and best in the country. 

The demand for this excellent fruit has greatly Increased 
within a few years, and though the market has been glutted 
with common kinds, we have had no difficulty In obtaining 
high prices for the Oner sorts. The many purposes to which 
the Currant can be devoted. Its cooling and refreshing acid¬ 
ity In the hot summer months—Its wholesome Influence, and 
the ease and profit with which It can be cultivated, ought 
to make It a thousand fold more abundant than it Is. 

Unr collection Includes: 

Vrrsaillaise.— Perhaps the best of all. 

Fertile tl* Anjjers.— Very similar to above. 

Cherry-.— Best for Jams and Jellies. 

I.a native.— Vigorous grower and very good. 

V'irtorla. —Good and very late. 

White Grape.— Beautiful, very large. Mild flavor, very 
palatable, enormous bearer, good for 
dessert, wine and other purposes, 
lilaek Naples.- Good for Jams and Jellies. 

Send 10 rents for Descriptive anti Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

J. KNOX, 

Uox 1.1.1, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dutch Bulbous Flow¬ 
er Kooti^. 

Bent by .Mall, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 

15- li:. I3LISS, 

Offers for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above. Just received from Holland, embracing the most de¬ 
sirable varieties of Double asd Sinole IIyaci.vtus; Poly- 
AXTiius Narcissus; Double axd Si.vole Early and 
Late Tulips Double and Single .Narcissus; Jonquils; 
Crocu8;Crown Imperials; Iris; Snow-Drops:Scillak: 
Hardy Gladiolus; Hanunculus; Ankmonrs;.Japan and 
MAXY other Lilies. Also a lino assortment ot CRKEN- 
HOUSE BULBS, comprising Cyclamens, Ixias, O.yalib, 
Bparaxis, Tkitomas, Acuimknes, Gloxinias, dec., dec. 
Particular attention Is Invited to his 

New Illustrated .Vutiinin Catalogue, 
containing an accurate description of each variety, with 
particular directions for culture, so that any person, how¬ 
ever unacquainted, can not f.all to succeed, which will be 
mailed to all applicants enclosing ten cents. 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also bo ni.-illcd post-paid, as fol¬ 
lows: Collection No. 1. f.>0; No. 2. $10; No. 3, $'.,00; No. I, 
$3.00. For the contents of each collection and further 
particulars, sec Catalogue. 

Address B. K. BLISS, Sprlnslicld, Hlasw, 
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THE HORTICULTURIST. 

TWENTY-TFIinn VOLUME, 1808 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 

Horticulture, Agriculture and Architecture. 

400 Hoijal Octavo Pages An¬ 
nually Ably JEdited and 
Sjtlendidly Illustrated. 



OUR TERMS FOR 1868 ARE AS 
FOLLOWS : 

One Copy one Tear - - ^ 2.50 

Three Copies - - _ 5.00 

Ten Copies - - . 15.00 

Vol. 1867, bound and post¬ 
paid, and Nos. 1868 - - $4.00 

Vols. 1866 and 1867, bound 
and post-paid, and Nos. 1868. 5.50 

Vols. 1865, 1866 and 1867, 
bound and post-paid, and 
Nos. 1868 - - . _ 7 00 

PREMIUMS. 

We will send the American AfjricvUurisit one year, or any book or periodical of the value of $1.50. to anv norson wi.r. 
remits ns Five Dollars for three new subscribers. 

We will send Harpers' Weekly or Monthly or the Atlantic Monthly one year, or any books or periodicals of the value 
of $4.00, to any person who remits us Fifteen Dollars for ten new subscribers. 

I We will send a $.55.00 Wheeler Jflfson or Howe Sewing Machine to any person who remits ns $00.00 for twenty-four 
I subscribers, at $2.50 each: or $90.00 for sixty subscribers at $1.50 each; or $125.00 for one hundred subscribers at $ 1.25 each 
Parties desiring other premiums will please say what they wish ; we will state the number of subscribers necessary to 
procure them. 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers. 

37 Parlz Jtoiv, New Yovh. 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 

EatisbliHlied. 1830. 

W, S. LITTLE, Proprietor, 

(FORMEKLT n. B. nOOKEK & CO.) 

The NEW CIP.CULAR OF PRICES, (by the Dozen. Hun¬ 
dred and Thonsand,) for the Fall Trade, Is Just Published 
and will be sent Free to all Applicants. 

I have grown and offer for sale this year, an unusually 
large and fine assortment of Nursery Products, contalulng 
every description of 

llardy Trees and Plants, 

INCLUDING STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREKS, 
VINES, &c. 

With all the varieties of latest IntrodttcUon, and 

HARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS AND ROSES, 

BESIDES MANY SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES. 

For a description of which, see “Circular.” Send for the 
Circular. Address 

VVM. S. LITTLE, 
CoMMEnciAL Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


20,000 Hartford Prolific Grape Vines. 

Propagated from the Orlgln.il Vines at Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Prolific, No. 1, per 100, $15; per ICOO. $125. 

“ “ No. 2, per 100, $12; per 1003, $ 90. 

“ “2yearsold.per 100, $20; per 1000, $,’00. 

40,000 Concord, No. 1. per 100, $ 9; per 1000, $ 7.5. 

•* No. 2, per 100, $ 6; per 1000, $ .50. 

2 year old “ per 100. $15! per 1000, $125. 

Itogers' Hybrids, Nog. 4 and 15, $2.5 per 100. 

Iona, 2 yeiir-old, $30 per 100: 1 year-old, $20 per 100. 

LY.MAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn. 


f Y NEW WHITE SEEDLING GR.APE, named 

the Weehateken, will be for sale this fall. It Is perfect- 
hardy, and dues not mildew. It has been In bearing lor 


ifve year's. Being vinons. sweet, and aromatic, without any 
pulp, and of exceeding tienutv. It Is considered by the gen¬ 
tlemen mentioned lii the Gardener’s Monthly (0(;t. and De¬ 
cember. IHflfi.) one of the greatest aequlslllons. See also 
Agricnlturist. Decemh- r, IS’IO. Price, Three dollars a plant. 
A lew stronger plants, Four dollars e.seh. 

Address CIIARLKS SIEDHOF, 

Weehawkeu, Hudson Co., N. J. 


Woodside Garden. 

Genuine plants of the best quality. No charge for packing 
or delivery to Railroad or Express. 

BL.\CKBERRIE,8. 

mttat{nny—$r>.00 per doz. ; $30 per 100; $250 per 1000. 

\niS07l's Early—tS per doz.; $50 per 100 ; $400 per 1000. 

Dorchestei —$1 per doz.; $3 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

New Rochelle—7^ cents per doz.; $3 per 100; $15 per 1000. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Clarke—$9 per doz.; $00 per 100; $500 per 1000. 

Thornless Rlack—$10 per doz.; $75 per 100; $.500 per 1000. 

Also Philadelphia, Doolittle, and all other choice varieties 
at the lowest rates. Address 

A. S. FULLER, Ridgewood, N. J. 

PHI LA DFA.PHTA 

The largest, best, and most productive hardy 

RASPBERRY. 

It has yielded over 200 bushels per acre without protec¬ 
tion, and averaged $12 per bushel In market. 

Wilson’s Early and Kittntinny Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, and other Fruits.—Send stamp for Cata¬ 
logue. WM. PARRY, Clnnaminson, N. J. 


.'$00,000 GliAPC VIAES. 

Superior layers, 1 and 2 years old, mostly Concord, Hart¬ 
ford, Catawba, Norton’s Virginia, Delaware, Ives, and oth¬ 
ers, cheaper than anywhere else, for gale. Also. Roses, Cur- 
■ I, Rhi. ■■■ ~ 


rants. 


uharb and Raspberry Plants, very cheap. Send 
talogue and Essays on Grape Culture, to 
Dr. H. SCHRGEDER, Bloomington, Illinois. 


A First-Class Concord Grape 
Vine for IVolIiing^! 

To any one sending 50 cents for WHITLOCK’S HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL ADVERTISER for one year, 1 will send post¬ 
paid a first-class Concord grape vine. 

The Advertiser will be Issued quarterly, will be a 12mo., 
on fine white paper, to contain 75 or 100 pages, a portion of 
which will be devoted to hints In regard to the cultivation 
of Trees, I’lauts, &c., mostly selections from our best writers, 
as well as occasional articles by practical horticullurists. 

It will .also contain the Price-List of All Nurseries in One. 
offering the stock of hundreds of our best nurseries, togeth¬ 
er with a large number of advertisements of especial Inter¬ 
est to the agricultural and horticultural world. 

Specimen number sent on receipt of a ten cent stamp. 

L. L. WHITLOCK, 37 Park Row, New York 
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PARSONS&CO. 

OFFEK. EOS. THE Ej^LL THAOE: 


ADIKOiSTDAC. 

ALLEN’S HYBEII). 

CONCOKD, 1 year, No. 1.... 

do. do. No. 2 

do. 2 years, _ 

do. 3 years, 

CREVELING. 

DELAWARE, 2 and 3 years.. 
do. 1 year. No. 1.. 

do. do. No. 2.. 

DIANA, 1 year.. 

do. 2 years. 


do. No, 
2 years. 


do. do 

do. do. 

IONA, 1 year. No. 1. 

do. No. 2. 

ISRAELLA, 1 year. No. 1. 

do. No. 2. 

IVES’ SEEDLING, 1 year. 

do. do. 2 years. 

MILES . 

NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 

REBECCA. 

ROGERS’ HYBRIDS. 


Hach. 

Fifty. 

Per 100. 

Per COO. 

Per 1000 

... 40c. 

$15.00. 

$20.00. 



... 40c. 

$15.00. 

$20.00. 



... 25c. 

$ 7.50. 

$10.00. 

$45.00. 

$ 75. 


$ 5.00. 

$ 7.00. 

$32.00. 

$ 55. 

.. 350. 

$12.00. 

$18.00. 

$85.00. 

$150. 

.. 50c. 

$20.00. 

$35.00. 




$15.00, 

$20.00. 

$90.00. 

$150. 

.. 50c. 

$17.00. 

$25.00. 

$115.00 

$200. 

.. 40c. 

$15.00. 

$20.(10. 

$90.00. 

$150. 


$10.00. 

$15.fl0. 

$05.00. 

$120. 


$15.00. 

$20.00. 




$17.00. 

$25.00. 

$115.00 

$200. 

.1 25c. 

$10.00. 

$15.00. 

$65.00. 

$120. 


$ 7.50. 

$10.00. 

$15.00. 

$ 75. 

.. 35c. 

$17.00. 

$25.00. 



$15.00. 

$20.00. 

$90.00. 

$150. 


$10.00. 

$15.00. 

$65.00. 

$12C 

.. 50c. 

.. 40c. 

.. 50e. 

.. 50c. 

.. 50c. 

$18.00. 

$12.50. 

$15.00. 

$17.00. 

$20.00. 

$17.00. 

$17.00. 

$25.00. 

Ils.oo’. 

$115.00 

$90.00. 

$90.00. 

$115.00 

$115.00 

$200 

$1,50 

$150 

$200 

$200. 

.. 5bc. 

$20.00. 

$30.00. 




$12.50. 

$20.00. 




Those who wish to obtain 10,000, or more, can correspond, and w'ill be 
furnished at still lower prices. 

All the vines we offer are grown from well ripened wood, and in good, 
deep soil, not injured by extra manuring. 

In classifying we make no extras. Our No. 1 plants are the largest and 
best of our stock, and their average quality is not allowed to be dimin¬ 
ished by selecting the largest for retailing as extras. 

Our vines must speak for tiiemselves, and tliose who wish to purchase 
largelv are sufficiently wise to accept tlie evidence of the vines rather 
tlian tile assertion of the growei-. To account for Hie abundant roots of 
our plants it is only necessary to say tliat ours is Hie 02 x 11 harder culture 
and that we aim to obtain the model roots of our ligure. 

Our mode of propagation is that by single eyes of well ripened wood, 
without the forcing caused by bottom heat. Plants tlius naturally brought 
forward have good roots, and wlien planted in Hie open ground, com¬ 
mence gimwing at once. Tliey thus make their growth during Hie sum¬ 
mer, and in September and October are ready to mature tlieir wood and 
roots. B/ other modes the plants are late in starting, and tlius have a 
siiorter time for growHi and maturing their wood and roots. 

We can especially recommend our BEEAWAItE of two and three 
years of age. The success of this variety in New England, and in the lake 
region of the Western States, renders unnecessary any assertion of its 
merits. 

The IONA is succeeding better this season than the last, and in many 
localities is winning golden opinions. 

Oi the IVES we cannot speak too liighly. Its freedom from rotor 
mildew, and its very rapid, hardy growth, make it one of Hie most reliable 
varieties, one of tlie few which are absolutely safe 

For Catalogues address 

. flushing, near New Vorlc. 



SIM© ©KAPE VINES. 

Hereafter 

SFKINCJ VAI.I.EV NUUSEHIES. 

3 Miles north of Sing Sing. 

I offer my stock of Grape Vines this fall with increased 
confidence, being the best I have ever grown. Having 
bought the neighboring Nurseries of Ryder & Co., it has 
given me plenty of room and great facilities to grow good 
plants with small cost. 

I would advise the purchaser of good vines, to come and see 
my stock before buying elsewhere. My sole business is to 
gj'ow only good vines.. Remember, I have not been able to 
nil all niy orders these last five past j'ears. If you want 
some ot my vines, send your orders early. 

Good vines are Hie cheapest at anv price. Send for Price 
List. j, E. DELICT, Vine Grower. 

__Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Crrape Vines. 

We offer to the fall trade 10,000 Iona, 10,000 Concord, 2,000 
Israella. Also, Hartford Prolific, Allen’s Hybrid, several 
numbers of Rogers’, &c., &c.. of excellent quality, at reason¬ 
able rates. Send for price list free. 

PETER DePE W & SON, Nyack, Rockland Co., N. T. 

20 OftO STRONG GRAPE VINES, 

’ ; Grown on light soil, open ground, by layering, 

many of them transplanted, 1 to 2 years, will fruit at once, 
(will give satisfaction where weak vines often result in aaara- 
vation). Concord, Hartford Prolific, Diana, Delaware, 
aintpO’ Allen s Hybrid, Rebecca. A large lot of Rogers’ 
Hybrids, Nos. 4, la and 19, 1 to 3 years old. A few l^na, 
2 years, Draimt Amber; this last is the earliest grape in my 
collection. The new and older Strawberry plants; 200,000 

Arbor Vitse, G to 12 
inches, very stocky, $lo to 5i25 per 1,000; Fir B.aliam, Nor- 
V’®®’ Hemlock, tliose 12 to 30 inches high, 

cannot be excelled 111 compact form. Shade Trees. Shrubs 
fruits of all desirable kinds; 2^000 Peach 
frees, several ne\v sorts. Clapp’s Favorite Pear Trees 

Descriptive Price List by mail. r cai mees. 

J. W. MANNING, Reading, Mass. 

Coiicorcl Siayefi’s. 

„ Thousand Concord Lavers and Two Mil. 

lion (2,000,000) Grape Buds, mostly Conoord,forpronao-atln2- 

hwe other 

Yiuen ciiid StuciII FtuUs for sale. Ch'culuTs sent to all 
dpplicants free. Please address, without delay 
^ GROlvGE PEUUY & SON, Georgetown, Conn. 

00 ]NE "co., ■ 

Vineland, N. J., offer for Sale 
V00,000 CONCORD, 
f HARTFORD PROLIFIC 

15,000 CLINTON. 

3,000 IVES’ SEfeOLING 
, , , GRAPE VINES. 

Pidce Rs^slnt ft°eef CLARKE RASPBERRY plants. 


Prices.-Sec 

. B. MEISSNBR S Advertisement, page 336. 


GRAPE VINES/' 

A very large and superior stock of Iona, Israella, 
Adif ondac, Roger’s Hybrids, Concord, Ci-evcl- 
ing, Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Re- 
becca, Catawba, Isabella, Clinton, and other 
varieties, by the 100 or 1,000, at low figures. Send for Price 
List. ELLWANGER & BARRV, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

Adirondac (irape Nursery aud Vineyard. 

We offer at greatly reduced prices, a large stock of grape 
vines, one, two, and three years. All desirable varieties— 
including the two new Hybrids, “ Salem, and Diana Ham¬ 
burg.” Quality of vines unsurpassed. Onr autumn Price 
List and Descriptive Catalogue, or Wholesale Price List for 
the trade, sent on application. 

JOHN W. BAILEY & CO., Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. T. 

©■rape Tines & Small Fruits. 

Delaware, Martha, Salem, Iona, Israella, Adirondac, 
Miles, Concord, Hartford, Diana, Creveliiig, Allen’s and 
Rogers’ Hybrids, Ives’ Seedling, Rentz Seedling, and some 
30 other kinds; line plants, one and two years old. Kitta- 
Hniiy and Wilson’s Early Blackberries. ‘Clarke, Kirtland, 
Doolitt^, and Philadelphia Raspberries. Cberry^, Versailles, 
White Grape, White Transparent, and Black Naples Cur- 
rants. Downing s and Houghton Gooseberries. (Iloede’s 
New Perpetual Pine, Juounda, Agriculturist, and other 
Strawberries. Best plants, at low prices. Send stamp for 
Descriptive List to 

_GEO, W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 

20ft ftftft °Lfe and two jvar-old Concord Grape 

Vines, by FRANCIS HENEIOT, mile east 
of Broadway Bridge, Paterson, N. J. 

^rapi^Tmes & Small^Friiit^ 

Delawares, 1 and 2 years old, $10, $15, $25 per limidred. 
Iona, 1 and 2 “ “ $-25, $3,5, $50 “ 

Israella, 1 and 2 “ “ $25, $35, $50 “ 

Adirondac, 1 and 2 “ “ $25, $35, $50 

Ives’ Seedling, ^15 ^05 r it 

Concord, $10* $15* “ 

Rpgers’ Hybrids, all Hie good Nos., ’ ’ $35 “ 

Kittatinny Blackberries, «i>', n u 

Clarke Raspberries, ^35 n a 

i’nmediate bearing, wliicii would have 
tn nnlm t?. Permitted. Our Vines are equal 

of ohovp ^nrt ™yLet. Descriptive Catalogue and Price List 
01 above and otLer vaneties sent on aiiplication to 
____ HITSTED & HAZELTON, Delaware, Ohio, 

IF YOU WAYT A AT 

EaspLerry or Blackberry plants, 
can’ J?. buyers, and see if you 

nleasp notP*^ irYvy'T^®'’T®- ^Liurserynien and Dealers also, 
nosta®? C T ®*amp for return 

postage, C. E. & J . s. FRITTS, Elwood, New Jersey. 

Advertisement on paee 341. Cir¬ 
culars free, p, SUTTON, Beverly, If. j. 


«I£At»E VIAES. 

One and two years old. 

An extra fine stock of 

DELAWARE, 

CONCORD, 

IVES’ SEEDLING, 

CREVELING, HARTFORD, DIANA, IONA, 
ISRAELLA, CLINTON, CATAWBA, 

and many other good varieties. 

At low rates by Hie dozen, 100, or 1,000 
Send for Price List. 

Also a good stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ever¬ 
greens, Small Fruit, Slirubs, Roses, &c., &c. 

Osage Orange Plants, 2 years, at $5 per 1,000. 

LENK & CO., Humboldt Nurseries, 
Toledo, Olilo. 

INES of the ist quality, for the Garden and 

Vineyard of one or 100 Acres. Ives, Concord, Hartford, 
Catawba, Isabella. Delaware, &o., of one and two years. 

Vines by mail, prepaid. Wholesale rates 

extremely low. Illustrated Circular with History ot 
Ives, &c., sent free. 

M. H. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Tliose wisliing to procure a first-class Vineyard would do 
tvell to examine the stock of VINES offered by the sub¬ 
scriber, before purchasing. I will furnish nothing but good 
stock. References given. Send for particulars to 

J. B. WILSON, Washington, Pa. 

UP CLUBS FOR TREES, VINES, Shrubs, 
Roses, Flowers, &c. Send stamp for Terms and ITice 
List. L. L. WHITLOCK, 

“ALL NURSERIES IN ONE,” 
37 Parle Row, New Yorle. 

URSERY AND FLORIST BUSINESS FOR 

SALE, in one of Hie best business locations in the 
United States. Five Acres in Trees, Flowering Plants, &c. 
Establislied 10 years. 100,000 Llnnmns’ Rliubarb for sale. 
Apply to, or address “WM. MACKAY", Morrisania, N. Y. 

1 Hflll apple TREES.— Two to four 

^ €^'9_^'t^VV'SJ'yearsfron! Hie bud, of superior growth. 

150.000 Peach Trees, one year from Hie bud, (very fine), 
popular varieties. Largely of Hale’s Early. 

10,000 Van Buren’s Golde'n Dwarf Peach Trees. 

100,000 Grape Vines, consisting largely of Concords, Hart¬ 
ford Prolifles, loiias and Israellas. 

Apple Seedlings by the acre, and much other Nursery 
Stock. Address 

STEPHEN HOY'T & SONS, 
New Haven, Conn. 

on AAA PEACH TREES.— Leading varieties, one 
c)U;UUU year old from bud. Grape vines from single eyes 
and cuttings, 1 and 2 years old. Strawberries, including 
most of the leading varietfes. Also, Asparagus, Raspberry, 
Blackberry. LinnsuS;’'Rhubarb and Osage‘‘Orange plants.. 
Send for Price List, H. M. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 
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l^'^KUIT AND ornamental TREES FOU 

Ol^ 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 

Invite the attention of Planters, Kurserymcu and Dealers 
In Trees to their extensive stock now offered for the Fall 
Trade. In the departments of 

IIni*<lv Ti*oo!-s, 

Oi*iixiiiioiit J»l Ti*oo«, 

iiiitl nxiiitWs 

the collections arc the most extensive and complete In the 
United States. 

Prompt and careftil attention Riven to all orders, and 
packing done In the most skillful and thorongh manner. 

Full particulars will be found In the following CaUlogues. 
which will bo sent, prepaid, to applicants who enclose 
stamps: 

Xos. 1 aii«I a. Ten cents each— Xo. .T, Five cents— Xo. 
•I, Tlirec cents. 

Xo. Descriptive and Illnstmted Catalogue of Fruits. 

Xo. a-.\ Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna-. 
mental Trees. Shrubs. lioees, *c, Ac. 

Xo. 3-A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas. Petunias, and 
select new Green-houso and Bedding Plants, published every 
Spring. 

> o. 4— A 'Wholesale Catalogue or Trade LUt. 

ei.lwa\c;eu a bakuv, 

Mount Hope Nurteriee, Itocheeter, X. T 


||OVi:\ A: <0.’S 

ILLUSTIiATED GUIDE TO THE 
Winter nn«l Spring Gnrtlen, for .-Vtilnmn of 
1SG7, U -Vow Ready, 

Containing a ‘^2^?Mb^^bI^ns^F{owe^ 

several engravings, and complete Itet of^il^ns ripens. 

with mil directions n)r cultivation. 
of 10 cents. Address . . 

53 North Market-st., Boston, Mass. 


NEW 

.Vi: rTJ3X]V C^ATTALOCiT K 

OF 

Iiii|M»rl€cl Dutch IIiiIImhih 
K ootiii, 

with descrlptloni^and directions for their cultivation, now 
ready for mailing. 

J. .M. THORBCRN & CO.. 

l.'i Johnstt., New York. 


HYACINTHS, TTLIPS, &c. 

About the 1st of September I shall receive from Holland 
a splendid lot of 

Ilyarlnllis, Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, 
and all other II VUI>V suitable for Anttimn 

planting. 

mtalognes supplied free. Address 

JAMEN A'H’K, 
Ro 4 *li«‘Nt 4 *r, A". 


SI stt1IIAXA VI i:si:RY. 

40 OOO Appl4:—best In the State. 

•^.'^tTr^^VV/c‘^y^,''»nd"a"lirr;^ other Nursery 

‘'T^“SlrMNl’Ell7h;me;L&orthnmberland Co. Pa. 


marietta nurseries. 

18417. Pcacli Trees. Peaeli Tree*. 1807. 

Grown on new ground and perfectly 
supply them by the thmumml or ten 
eraf Bss<jrtment of Nnrserv fetw.k Jor p 

sale and Hctall, Address KNOLE * BItO., Marietta, I a^ 


10,000 STAXDYRn APPLE. 
nWAKF 

lO.lMMl PKACH, 1 year. 

1,«MM) PLl'M, 1 year. , 

.•» 04)0 CHERRY, I vear. Standard and Dwarf. 
.•LtMM) STAXnAltn PFAR. 

1,04M) DWARF **o. 

.'',,4M)0 C'DXCDRD, 2 year. Extra fine. 

14.000 GRAPE VIXES, as)M)rtment, 1 U 2 years ^d. 
FotmIo by .JOHN It. & A. MUHDOCTI, PltUburgh, Pa. 


f OHNSTON’S NURSERY FOR SALE !—Cause, 

continued 111 health—$fi,000 to $8,000 In salable stock— 
.TO 000 Itasnherrles In fruit. Also, Strawberries, Grapes. *c. 
Send S^t stamp for Circular descriptive of place. Also, 
Small Fralts In which I v>m not he. under mM. Address 
small r IjqiINSTOX’S NURSEUY', South Bend, Ind. 


Ylal.AVAXttKR 4fc RARRA ’S 

MC-AAOU. 

Having fruited it for C years wo pronounce It a decided 
acquisition to the list of market Strawberries. Plant very 
bardy and vigorous, surpassing In quantity of fruit and hard¬ 
iness of vine any other variety we have ever tested. It 
commences to ripen a few days before the Early Scarlet, 
and continues on up to the latest, thus making It profitable 
at both ends of the season. Fruit from one to one and a 
quarter Inch In diameter; berry regular and uniform In size, 
roundish conical, bright scarlet, flesh more firm and not so 
acid as the Wilson. 

Plants will be ready for delivery about the 15th of Sep¬ 
tember, at $5.00 per dozen. 

ELLWAXGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Xiirseries, 

Rocliester, X. A". 


Thf (ireat European Strawberry. 

“ DR. NICAISE.” 

Said to be the largest berry known. From plants sot In 
September last, fruit was picked and exhibited at the Fi'ult 
Growers’ Society, held In Rochester, on the 27th of last 
Jane, which weighed ozs., and measured inches 
aronnd. 

Plants very hardy, vigorous grower, and productive. 
From five plants Imported In the Spring of 1806, we produced 
600 very strong plants. This variety we have imported at a 
great expense, and will have a fine stock to offer our cus¬ 
tomers 111 August and September. 

The following arc extracts from European Catalogues: 

“ It Is of enormous size, the berries weighing over IJf ozs., 
(9 to the pound), and early, of a bright red color, very 
glossy, the flesh white, and of fine quality." 

This sort Is one of the finest cultivated In Europe, and has 
the best characteristics of any we have ever Introduced. 
Orders must be sent In early, ns they will only be filled In 
rotation. 

We will flimlsh plants, postage paid, at the following 
rates: $; per plant; $10 per doz ; $75 per 100. A liberal dis¬ 
count to the trade. Address 

FROST st CO., 
Genesee Vnlley Xurserles, 
Ro<-lirster, X*. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

We offer the following select list of Strawberry plants, 
which will be rendy to send out by Sept. Ist. 

Alpine Red Si AVlilte, l.ouj^worlli’s Prolific, 
.'VgirieuKurlst, Russell’s See<llliig, 

KufTuIo Se4-<llin(;, Trluinplie de Gand, 

Enriy Senrlef, 'Wllaoii’s Alijniiy, 

at SO cents per dozen ; $2 per 100; $10 per 1,000. 

Also a large collection of new and foreign varieties In¬ 
cluding la-iiniK’s AVhIfe, Durand’s Seedling, 
Green Prollfle. &c., at $1 per dozen; and a limited 
quantity of 

Dr. .XICAISE, the largest strawberry known, at $6.00 
per dozen. 

All orders from unknown correspondents mnst be accom¬ 
panied with the cash. 

ELLAVAXGER & BARRA', 
Mount Hope Xurserles, Rocitester, X. A'. 

Sti*n,wt>er*i'y I^lants. 

Jucnndfi, Rlpnowfim, Metrairs 
AirrlcultarlAt, Barne** ScedUnK, Napoleon III. I IdladelphU, 
i)uran(l*B Seedllne, etc., will oe sent by m:dl, P^- 

paid, upon the receipt of $l per dozen. For Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price List of 60 varieties Strawberries and 
other gmall Fruits, address ^ nEXAMER. 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


S ’l’ie AAA'BEICItV 1*1. A:\TS.— Pliila- 
dclnhla foarly) Barnes' Mammoth, Stinger, Durand, 
Ulnimwam $1 per^ Wilson’s Albany. 2.5 cts. por dozen; 
75 els! ner loO • ^1 per 1000. Other varieties. Also, 

Black’llerrT pl'antsV &c„ for fall and spring planting. 1 
lo all SeSnU. JOHN 8. COLLfNS. Moorcstown, N. J. 


BULBOUS FLOWERING ROOTS 

ior I'^nll 4 >f 1 XU 7 . 

Wo olTcr a fine collection of 
Hyarintlis, Tulips, Crocus, Xnrcis.siis, Iris, 
Gladiolus, Japan Lilies and otlier Bnllts. Also, 
choice varieties of Cltinesc Pneonics. Prices furnished 
on application. 

Small quantities forwarded by mall, pre-pald, at Catalogue 
prices. 

ELLWAXGER & B.VRRA', 
Mount Hope Nurseries, P.ochester, N. T. 


^r4K)JM)4^\vil.80X STRAWBERRY PIjANTS 

for sale, (voarranted true to name), by the uozen 
Thousand. For prices address ^ BROWN, 

Cher ry Lawn Farm, New Brunswick, N. J. 

^^trawberr-.y I^lants. 

Agrlcnltnrlst, Brooklyn Scarlet, Byberry, (Inttcr, Col. 
EllswoX. Do^er. Freftcb. t'‘”>V°«;®’Green P o 
I-cnnIg's li'hlte, Lady Finger, Metcalfs 

and Wilson. 2') cents per dozen; 7.5 cents per iw. 

Farlv SOcts nerdozl; $2 per 100. Sent post-paid. 

^ ' ^i». su'r’roN, Beverly, ilurllngton Co., N. J. 


PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, N. Y., 

Offer a very thrifty, well-grown, and bushy stock of 
CAMELLIAS. 

Assorted colors, including Candidissima, $20 per 100. 
Larger size, Including Alba plena, $50 per 100. 

Alba plkxa, fine and busby, with buds, $100 per 100. 

AZALEA IXDICA. 

Best standard sorts, - - $20 per 100. 

Larger size, - - $50 per 100. 

Rlto<I(Mlendi-ons, (of the best sorts and all perfectly 
hardy,) $18 per doz., $100 per 100. 

ROSES. 

Moss, - - $2.5 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

Remontant, - $20 per 100; $150 per 1000. 

Tea and China, - $15 per 100; $100 per 1000. 

The above ROSES are all on their own roots, and are not 
budded or grafted. Their uniform success in different parts 
of the country Is the best testimony we c.nn offer In fiivor 
of their character. 

They are especially recommended for dealers on account 
of their low price. 

CLARK R.VSPBERRA', $00 per 100; €500 per 1000. 
This variety. In onr own experience, and that of Charles 
Downing, A.S. Fuller, and others, is the best raspberry 
grown. Its wood needs no protection in the winter. Its 
leaves, unlike other varieties, are uninjured by the sum¬ 
mer’s sun. Its fruit Is most abundant, and Us flavor unsur¬ 
passed. 

Those growing Raspberries for market will find It the only 
variety B'orthy their attention. 

Kittaliuiiy BlncUborry, $30 per 100 ; $250 per 1000. 
Wilson’s Early Blackberry, $50 per 100; $400 per 1000 
These Blackberry plants are grown from cuttings and not 
suckers, and are thus more safe for transplanting. 

Winter Seed WSicat tor 1 867, 

FOK SALE BY 

GEORGE A. DEITZ, 

IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 

SKKI> WBIILVT & OR.ISS 

CHAMBERSBURCH, PA 

Italian Red Mediterranean, $2.W V pecX 


Italian WMe 
nungarinn Red 
french Red 
HalleCe Eng'h Red 
German Red 
Hallefs Eng. Mhite, 

Diehl’s White. 

Canada White, 

Bnnghton White, 

California White, 

Rliie-Slem While, - . 

Egyptian Red Mediterranean, 1.^ 

mchaf ’-SO 

WhiU Chajr 
I/incasterReA Chaff 


2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1..50 

2.00 


1..50 

1.50 


$8.00 hush. 
8/)0 


8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

7.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


fir Fonr pounds of either of the above varieties will be 
sentby mall (free of Postage) lor one dollar. D. 


8EED WHEAT. 


The Snhscriber offers for sale Red Mediterranean Seed 
■fl'Je?" Wwhia?ls’ Sh Xgl tlfte?. from'tlfo 

^^^rat'^rl^r^ perh’‘u?h. 1!f‘^V° PAVN"E%agLrhor.L.I. 

jS^c^dTll^atocs I 

The Goodrich Seedlings, and valuable 5-arletles, in 

large or small _Yl N|;sBIT?Lewi8bnrg‘ Penn. 

W ' tT son EARLY, KITTATINNY and Laiv- 
ton Blackberry, Pl'Hadelpljl^a 
Cap Raspberry, and twenty varietfrs of ^rawbciiy piai 

"S^^own, N. J. 


For AVbolcsalc 


Ohio. 



-Wilson’s Early, Kitlatinny, ami Lawton 

Blackberry plants Also Uaspb^^^^^^^^ 


D 


Waterford. Camden Co., N. J. 
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IVES' SEEDLING- GRAPE VINE 

That never fails. The wine sells to Longwortii’s Wine 
House at $4.25 per gallon. 75,000 vines of superior growtii for 
sale at lowest prices. Send for its history and Price List, 
ITKEE. Also all leading kinds with wine, new varieties from 
Longworth’s Scliool of Vines, selected by Dr. John A. War¬ 
der, with nursery stock generally. JAS. F. MARTIN", 

Mt. Washington, Hamilton Co., Oliio. 

GUA'Pm ’ 

All the best varieties, including Salem and Martha. Price 
Sind quality of vines are worthy of the special attention of 
Dealers and Planters. Price Lists free to all applicants. 

C. L. HOAH & CO, Lockport Grape Nurseries, 
Lockport, N. Y". 

iAI.jE.fl and Rogers’ Hybrids, numbers 1, 2, 3, 

4, 15, 39, 23,%, 30, 32, 3-3, 34, 30, 41, 44, Diana, 

rorthci Rl‘4r»lr r^hvicl-ino ftio-tav TT^nl.’-ja 


5, 9, 14, Xt/j Ji/f t»V/, *>4, o-t, UD, ttj, *±1, X-/144JUt, 

Hamburg, Martha, Rlack Hawk, Christine, Siglar, Keuka. 
$5,000 was offered for 10,000 buds of this last named sort last 
fall. Tile above varieties are grown by F. L. PERRY, Can¬ 
andaigua, N". Y. See advertisement on page 344. 

OF best^kInds and 

J. W. HELMER, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


^ISAEE VINES 

qualities, at low rates. 


NATIVE GHAPE VINES. 

^ most approved varieties, very low, by 

the 100 or 1000. Sknd fob Phice List. 

JOSEPH KIFT, Westchestee, Pa. 

Woodside Cwardeii. 

My Annual Catalogue of Small Fruits is now ready, and 
will be sent free to all applicants. Those in want of 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Straw¬ 
berries, Grapes, etc., etc., should send tlieir orders, early, to 
A. S. FULLER, Ridgewood, Bergen Co., N. J 


MIAMI BLACK CAP RASPBERRY. 

Doolittle In every respect, but a week later 
keeps In fruiting two weeks longer, tfius keeping up the 
Raspberry season until Blackberries come. Bush, a vert/ 
strotig, stocky grower, with scarcely any tliorns. I will 
give liity dollivrs for 1 doz. plants oi any Raspberry thatcom- 
biiies more valuable qualities. Price of Plants SI ner doz - 
$4 per 100; $25 per 1,000.—Doolittle and Purple Cane, both 
valuable, $1 per doz.; $3 per 100; 
I- S 3 J^'V-erbeariiig, $1.50 per doz.; $3 per 100 

|>io pel 1.000.—Golden Cap, $1 per doz.; $3 per 100; $50 per 
1,100. — Catawissa, $2 per doz.; $10 per 100. — Davison’s 
mn®’ P®*' do^A-hiladeluhia, $3 pir doz® 

fnn P^T l®®-:;r^i'''CKBEEEiKs, Dorchester, $1 per doz*■ $5 per 
100.—New Roclielle or Lawton, SI ner doz ♦ nor inn* 
per l.Oqo.-Wilson’s Early, 75 cts. each • rl^^7 * 

^^z.; $30 per 100.™ 

d07 ‘leycious, beautiful, and fine yielder, $2 per 

<lqz., $10 pei lOO. Houghton Seedling Goopebebky never 

5 cai old, liiiely rooted, $1 per doz.; $5 per lOJ; $30 per 1 000 
Cherry White Grape and La Versailles,* $1.50 per doz^.“$8pM 
100%CrCTeffn<?‘r?c?*?’ Per i’k) ; best, $15 per 

old strong m u**""’ Orton’s Virginia, 1 yfear 

iAA ^ years o\dj extra S30 ner 

00. Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Diana, Iona Israella and 

, Adirondac. ,fine roots, as low as offered in this naner _ 

l^,^y‘^*^°'‘^(I.Me^rhotedplants, $3 pe^ doz.; 
s^-jpei lUU.—SrRAWCERPvY Plants in ciuantifipq 
*'n/i® b advertisement in August Z^Sf* AiiAc “ 
tu, ist. tVholesale List .sent on applicatfon. Instruci ive Cat 

Sef t"ofTo^ceStl!*^°*'““***°*^ P*""‘’ otou seat 'on^4- 

.vH for the ’,ower in this paper, %ce will 

500 af 1 nrifi ■ -,^016.5011 at tlie doz. rate, 50 at 300 rate, 

I late. iLeinember, Raspberries and Blackberries 
•should be set in the ffad. We have liad veri/ bad Inek wiih 
spring setting, and no failures when set in tlie fali 

DY.Bori2tpalmy,5!N.Y?““* ovM.R.PUR- 

^-^press charges on all cash 
J^itoVSt"%srp'i::\fo?*"‘* of Washington o? Memphis.'aiS 

IluSiiiay Blackberry at tlie West. 

testimonials received by tlie subscriber, 
t.ie following in regard to this splendid berry from a gentle- 

man in Fulton Co., 111., may suffice;__ 

“The Kittatinny plants got of you, spring of’6(3, fruited 
tins season most abundantly,—one week earlier than my 
Lawton.s on tlie same grounds and location, and the smallest 
branch wiUistood tlie winter witliqut any injury whatever.’’ 

The subscriber and several others liere liave also fruited 
TU ^^tisfactorily the past season. Strong 

1 lants $.v0 per 100, $150 per 1,000. F, H. PHQENIN 

___Bloomington, Ill. 

TilE BEST KASP-BEBBY 


per oz. per lb. 


$1.50 

$16.00 


1.00 

10.00 

), 

50 

6.00 


25 

3.00 


1.50 

16.00 


S.OO 

30.00 


50 

6.00 


50 

6.60 


50 

6.00 


• 10 

75 


T' 


> p er 5UU ; _ $ :,00 per] ,000. ’ . 

LYMAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn. 

Vp EARLYTmsON M^ACKBEIlRFirTi^ 

Z^l\^2Zfrahmn ‘l^l^oTcber- 

year as either Lawton or Dorchester 
grown in ihe open fleldVailcl aKiu out sOiti?';'*' *® P***’® 
abundant roots, averaging si v incL°s lonln'’® and 

I^hiladelphia Raspberry, which roUins’^ii^nil* *' A'®*? 
ever licard troiu. Also }*® where- 

Ltackberries, and Straroberries, etc.ffimraoafvni-m?*'®*®'**®^ 
SAMUEL L. ALLEN, C^Siiusm^N. J. 


VERY EXTRA STAIDAE0 PEAR 

Dansville, Liv. Co., N.^Y. 



BL0OMIMGTOM IVUBSERIT. 

16th year, 10 Gtrccn-hoiises, 3.50 Acres Fruit, 
Ornamental an«l Nursery Stock, General 
As.sortment. 

1,000,000 Apple, 1 to 4 years, superb yearlings, 1000, $50. 
1.50,000 Pear, Stand. andDw’f. Dwf. Apple, all sizes. 
4:0,000 Cherry, largely Richmond or May, 100, $15 to $35. 
30,000 Peach, Hale’s Early, &c., 1000, $125. 

300,000 Grape, strong Concord layers, 1000, $85; Hart¬ 
ford layers, 1000, $150; Ives, $150; Rogers, Iona, &c. 
5,000,000 Osage Orange, 1st class, 100,000, $.200. 

50,000 Cnrrant, Gooseberry and Raspberry. 

30,000 Kittatinny Blachbcrry, warranted genu¬ 
ine, strong, first class every way, 1000, $150. (See sepa¬ 
rate advertisement.) 

1,000,000 Apple Stoch, extra, selected 1 year, 1000, $ 10. 
50,000 Pear Stock, fine, 1 year, 1000, $2.3; Quince, Cherry, 
30,000 Ro-ses, all classes, Marslial Neil, fine plants, $9 
per doz.; Evergreens, immense stock. Tulips, Hyaclntli’s, 
and other Hardy Bulbs. Send 2 red stamps for New 
Descriptive and Trade List. 

P. K. PHCEAIX, Bloomington, Ill. 

Select Teg-etaMe 8eed§ foa* 
Market Gardeners and Others. 

Cah'bage, Jersey Wakefield (own growth),"^ $1.50 
“ (Imported), - 
Flat Dutch, (own growth), 

“ Early York, 

Cauliflower, Early Paris, 

Early Dwarf Erfut, - 
Ijcttuce, Curled Simpson, (own growtii) 

Hardy Green, “ “ 

“ Butter, “ “ 

Spinach, Round and Prickly, 

Sent free by mail, for the prices afflzed. 

HENDERSON & FREBHNG, 
Seeflsmen and Market Gardeners, 
__<53^ Nassau-st., New York. 

TME MEW 

CHARLES DOWrairJG. 

_ Raised by J. S. Downer, of Kentucky, promises to be far 
in advance ot any other berry known, i have fimited it two 
> ears. 1 he vigor ot the plant is very remarkable, its leaves 
are immensely large, ancf of great substance, wliibli enables 
It tomatuie every berry to a large size; all are perfect in 
0‘- 111-sliaped fruit. Tlie beriy is of the 
laigest size, tlie productiveness quite astonislilng, and the 
*°*’ known. The bm-ry of the 

Ciiailes Doiyning, represented in the August No. of tills 
paper, was piol^ed from a young plant set out in Oct llVt 
and does not represent half tlie size of tlie largest berries’ 
Charles Downing, of Newburgh, has fruited it one or two 
vears, and gives it a high chafacter. For forther desertn- 
tion and letter from Cliarlcs Downing, see advertisementTn 
August No. I am now ready to deliver plants at tiie tbllow- 

I’WU, $lo0. 2 plants of Gloede 8 Perpetual Pine for $1 (X) 

tliat I'einarkalile berry, RomevrCs Seedlina 
also, Ib-esident, Harrison, Market, AbrSmm LLxcoln Pe%'- 
■?***?! Philadelphia, Starr, Stringer Great Eastern 
Mard Seedling, hnner SekdUng,Durmla LMMina 
Ella, and tlie Great Rippowam, tlie king of berries Far 
lisem*entfo AugustTo?^^^ "o"'>^®rt'ies, see Adver- 

_ S. CARPENTER, 3.36 Reade-st ., New York. 

BMifeoits fleofs ror the Trade. 

Our Wholesale Catalogue of Imported Dutch 
JBulhous Roots, for the autumn of 1831, Is now ready 
for mailing to applicants enclosing a postage stamp. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO-, 

■ ___15 Jolin-gt., New Y’ork. 

Strawfoers-y Plants. 

DY:&^ :i^iS^^*^’^®"»* J*-d, ind., or M. R. PUR- 

OT^wberrtI^anto^^ 

NpzI-’i"'**®! **^0 Agriculturist, Russell Bntlalo Fedtim? 

iNegio, and others. $1.00 per 100. A. M. H.ILtfd, Rye^N "f. 

HABBY CEffiTIBIN^r^OSlEi!; 

- - - JOSEPH KIFT, Westchest er, Penn. 

and dwarf PFAR tdffq 
i^be obtained of F L PFRl’V •* ® 

are perfect in forni’ca'ret'nllv iiiVpu**""F’^n®’ Trees 

and see them, or send for I’rfce l*riT ** Packed. Call 
page oil. i-ui 11ice List. See advertisement on 

S.,©00 LADIES AND GENTLE- 

Send for P Vines and Flowers, 

Sendfoi Price List, with full particulars. 

h. h. WHITLOCK, 

AH, NURSERIES IN ONE,” 

37 Park Row, New York. 




Price, per piece, 83.50; per dozen, $34. 

All orders must be accompanied by Cash, or Draft on New 
York. Address 

REISIG & HEXAMER, 

_ New Castle, We stchester Co., N. Y. 

’I’HE BEST MACiilNERV. 

COOPER’S OLD AND EXTENSIVE FACTORY HAS 
FOR SALE 

150 Improved Portable Engines, 8 to 30 
Horsc-Power. 

85 Improved Stationary Engines, 30 to 135 
Horse-Power. 

300 Circular Saw Mills, of all Sizes. 

133 Patent French Burr Flour and Feed 

Jvlills, with Bolts, and complete Machinery for same 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Sugar Pans, 8 to 15 
feet long. Price $33 to $75. 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Union Sugar Mills, 8 
Sizes. Price, Heavy One-Horse Mill, $ 75 . 

All are being erected in the most approved and substan¬ 
tial manner, with recent valuable Improvements. 

Tills Firm was the first to commence the practice of fur 
nisliing complete fixtures for Saw and Grist Anils and 
millwrlglits to erect and set them in operation ; hence’their 
unprecedented success and reputation for building the best 
Mills in the world. Send for Circulars, addressing 

- ^* *^ *^* ^QGHER, Mt. Vernon, O hio. 

A score oOni^slt 
Premiums taken. 
Cuts Turnips, Car¬ 
rots, Beets, Patatocs, 
Pumpkins, &c. Suit¬ 
able for an Ox or a 
Lamb. 

The most duralilc 
and effleient Cutter 
made. Easily trans¬ 
ported to any part of 
the country. Sold by 
most agricultural 
dealers, and Whole¬ 
sale and Retail by 
A. II. WELLING¬ 
TON & CO., Sole 
Manufacturers, 
Woodstock, Ver¬ 
mont. Send for a 
_ Circula r. 

For Eoclc Bigfgriiis: andAYall Fay¬ 
ing' Blacliiaes, 

Address G. L. SHELDON, Hartsville. Mass. 



BfJAM*: M, MASM, 

MANtTFACTUEBES’ ASE?rT, 

Shares’ Coulter Harrows. 

Hay and Stalk Cutters. 

Horse Powers and Threshers. 

Stump Pullers, &c., «&c. 

Agricultural Implements at Manufacturers’ 
prices, 

53 Cortland t-st., New York. 

~IILTOil]VS 0 MS PirMT" 

Cider and Wine Mill with Press. 

Grinds Fine, Fast and Easy—Large and 
Small. Rest Cast Cider Lfess Screws, 
fine thread, very stout and powerful 
Grinders and Presses separate. 

Rest and Cheapest Feed Cutter. 
Gale’s Copper Strip, all sizes and length 
of cut. Send for Illustrated Circular to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW "V^ORKS, 

Peekskill, N. Y. 





Premium Farm Grist Mill _Cheap 

simple, and durable—adapted to all kinds of 
Horse-Powers, and grinds rapidly. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, and address 
MLM. L. BOYER & BRO., 

Pliiladelphia, Pa. 


liiipoTtaiit Aid to Caiie Browers, 

D. W. SHARES, Hamden, Conn. 
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UUK.VU 

MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE. 

SOMETHING NEW. 
Tlicse Machines iiimre 
great sartiig qf tabor, Ptr- 
y«ct Cleanltnese, Certainty qf 
Gootl Bread, and are Cheap. 
Eruni first to Inst, the hainU 
do not touch tlie fiour or 
other Ingredients. The per- 
splnt'lon nnd other Impurl* 
ties of the hnnds and nrins 
need no longer constitute an 
Ingredient of the bread. 
By simply turning a crank, 
(which a child can do,) the 
dongh Is thoroughly mixed 
and kneaded In from 5 to 7 
niiuntis. 

For sale bv the New York 
Bread Machine Company, 
Ko. 765 Broadway, New 
York. 



INCERSOLL’S COTTON AND 

WOOL PRESSES. 

I.YGEBSnT.T.'S ll.\ Y AND STIiA IE PRKSSC,S. 
JXGRRSOl.CS RA(f A\D BABKR PRKSSES. 
IXGERSm.L'S HIDE AND H \IR PRES,<!E,S. 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POii'ER PRESSES, 

Tor baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 
Also, a prai tlcal machine tor sawing down trees. Price f p. 
Kor price-list and full Information, call on or addr^s the 
manafsetnrers, INGEllSOLL & l)OL'GHEltT\, Orcen- 
]>olnt, (Brooklyn), N. Y. _ 

00 for a brick machine sim” 


pie ; $160 with Tempering Box and Mouhls, 
warranted to make 15,000 brick per day, of a superior qual¬ 
ity. Address FllEV & SHECKLKIl, 

Bucyriut, O. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS. 

tVe are making the cheapest and best Cider Prevt Screice 
lu Market. Send for (Ircnlar and Prices. 

ISUMSEY & CO, Scnoca Falls, N. 


I MPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elepant, dumhle, 

cheap and portable. .Inst the thing for the Artisan or 
Amateur. Send tor descriptive elreular. . „ 

8. K. B.kLUWIN, Laconia, N. 11. 

Improvetl KotWer, Iliiy anil Stratv C'tifter.— 

A sniierlor machine. 8end for Descriptive Circular, nnd 
Hildreis W.\L L. BOYEU & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Important to Owners of Stock. 

Tne .\.)(EBicax Stocx JorRXAt, aitd Farmkks' axp 
STOCK BUEEDEIIS’ ADVERTISER. 

.\ flr«t-cln.<w Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming and 
St'^ck Breeding. Each number contains 36 large double 
column pages. Illustrated with nnmeroits engravings. Only 
41.00 a year. SiMSCimen copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. 

Horse ami Cattle Doctor, Free. 

The publishers of the American Stock Journal have estab¬ 
lished a Veterinary Department In the columns of the 
Journal, which Is placed under the charge of a distinguished 
Vi'terlnary Professor, whose duty It to to receive questions 
a. to the aihnento or injuriee of all kinds of stock, and to 
answer In print. In connection with the question, how they 
should lie treated for a cure. These prescriptions are given 
ffratU. nnd thus every snt>scrlber to the Journal has always 
at hto command a Veterinary Surgeon, free of charge. Ev¬ 
ery Farmer and Stock Breeder should subscribe for It. We 
will send It from Juno until the Ut of January for .50 cents- 
Address !’• BOY'Ell & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co, Penn. 

THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. 

A Treatise on Breeding. Feeding, and General Manage¬ 
ment of Hogs. Partlcnlars of all Diseased, Remedies *e. 
Sent free of postage for 23 cents Everv fanner shoiBd ha\c 
a coiiy. Addrerf N. I’- 

GuuiTrcCf Chester Co.» I 


C HIESTER WHITE IMG.S.—.Sinifle or in pairs, 

’ - not akin), from lh« utork which hroufflit off the lli*8t 
prize of the Pennsylvania SU^e 


f PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale — 

Sent by Express to all parU of the '’'V'-';:.* 

Clrcnlam and Prices, addrcais ^ ^Ih 

irHIF^STER WHITE PKiS FOR SALE. — Bred 
from Pure BPmd. cxreedlnj nice. Sent bv Express for 
47 each. Address T. J. MORE)% Nelson, Madison Co, N. Y. 


n ARK IHIS. — Our lepntalion for bliippini; 

< HKSTFR WHITES of pnre hlootl. and of fine quality, 
. i-sta dlsi.ed iievonrl a douht. iCe hare never xhippedn Pin 
A!u >rae condemned. We doubt If Ihcrejs “"V other bree^ 

;r til the c.mntry Who can say the same. iTe ffKrtrjytt . 

uUinffirtinn. rirrnhir ffcnt free. JAML^i YOOO, Jr. cc 
;()„ MftrsliaUoii, Chester Co., l*a. 


Imported Cashmere Goats For Sale. 

Riieks and Does (not akin) at reasonable prices, both pure 
blood and grades. All person.s Interested arc Invited to visit 
our flock, or send for specimens of wool. Also for sale a 
large Importation to arrive In October, selected by Hon. J. 
8. Diehl, from the best flocks to be found In Asia. For cir¬ 
culars aud prices, address N. P. BOYEU & CO, 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


n 


M rs. SAUNDERS has a FEW BRAHMA 

POOTRAS (February and March ehle.ketis, from an 
Imported Cock.) to sell. Address Port Richmond, Btaten 
Island, New York. 

B rahma POOTRAS, bred from Block weighing 
21 lbs. to 23 lbs. per pair, at maturity. Warranted pure. 
Price 48 per pair; $!'2 per trio. Eggs, $'2 per dozen. Address 
N. 1’. BOYEU & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 

of all desirable breeds, from 
i first-class stock constantly on hand. New Importations 
arriving. Send lor circular. A. .M. UALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 

^END ST.\MP for 10 Paifcs Description of a 
^ great variety of the finest Thoroughbred Imported Atii- 
malt and POwU in America. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 

OR.AGE is the best jilant for honey, and 
Melilotue the best for honey and pollen. >< Ib.'of each 
sent by mall for B2.00; single packets of either 25 cents. 
Address BID WELL BROS, St. Paul, .Minn. 

friFAMEM 

THE LODI MANCFACTGRING CO. offer 
for sale by far the.^iie«( and pureet Bone-Dust 
In the Market, at the same rate ns a coarser 
article. Also a (tcarranted pure., or no eale) 
FTour of Hone. Samples of each sent on re¬ 
ceipt of 3-cent postage stamp, with address. 

DOUBLE EErnTED POUDEETTE. 

This Is one of the most forcing ns well ns quick 
acting manures In market: Is composed of the 

_ nlgiu-soll of New-York City, from which all 

the Impurities have been extracted. It to then deodorized, 
drietl, and pulverized to flour. From 400 to 000 lbs. per aero 
on wheat will bring a good crop on poor soil. Price only 
$•25 per ton. 

Apply to THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO.. 

CC Cortlundt St., New-Y’ork. 



Pure-bred Southdown Sheep. 


T offer W fine Southdown Ewes nnd EwoT.ambs; the form¬ 
er from 1 to I years old. bred from the best Imnorlatlons of 
Bamnel Thorne and Ezra Cornell, of Ithaea. I rices Ironi 
$12 to $20 each, according to age and quality. 

Also I good Yearling Rams. My vearllngs are the get of 
one of’the best rams of Mr. Cornell’s flock, and are capital 

OKOP.GE 11 \r.TSIIORXF. 

Locust Grove, Unhway, N. J 


Ji 


OOKS, ALL KINDS.—Biimplcs nnd C.italoffuoa 

sent for 25 cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 5T5 Broadway, N. Y 


Officr or “ Passixlc Carbon AVorks,” 
159 Fbon'T Street, (Coun'er Maidkx L.vxe). 


AIANUFACTURERS OF 

PURE RONE REST, 

Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &Ci 

Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the l^emic River, S. J.. siiould be aildrcssed to 

LISTER BUOTHEUS, 139 Froiit-st, New York. 


P AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf¬ 
ton Mineral Paint Co. are now mannfaeturing the Best, 
Clieapest aud most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on. mixed with pure Linseed Oil. will lust 10 or 1.) years; It Is 
of a llcht brown or bcMutlful chocolate color, find can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, olive, drab or cream, m suit 
the taste of the consumer. It la valuable for Houses. 
Fences, .Agricultural Implements, fcVm',rie Poofe 
Palis and Wooden-ware, Canva.s, Metal and SliinUc Koof^ 
(it being Fire and Water proof). Bridges, Biirlul t.as(^ 
Canal Boats. Ships and Ships’ Bottoms. Hoor Oil f-'oths. 
(one Manul. having nscil 5000 hhls . the 

paint for any pnrnose. Is nnsnri.assed for "5^ *' ’ 

elasllcltv. and adhesiveness. Price $'> per 
which will supply a farmer for years to come Warranted In 
all eases as above. Send for a circular, which gives full pai- 
tlculars. None genuine unless 

Grafton Mineral 5'alnt.^ Ad<be^s^_ iWot 


H. W. JOHNS’ 

IMPROVED ROOFING 

Has been In use nearly ten years, and forms a handsome and 
reliable roof. Can be applied by any one. Klaxtlc Alln- 
crrtl C’eiiiciit, for ib-palrlng Leaky IBiIngle and other 
r^ofs I*,-, »ri4atlvc Faints, UoofiuS, C’emcnt, 

Exclnslve right to sell and apply will be given, bend 

for descriptive circular, prlce^ &c., to 

II. AV. JOHNS, 78 AVlllIam St ., N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

K ^ee, replete w'lth facts never bemre nnblished, including 
Biographies of every-Sonthenilteiierat of disHne^ 

A companion volume to THE LDSl LAl 
ard Sontlierii Hlsiorv of the )Var. A new ‘‘"4?,,filia¬ 
tion Is now readv. I'liesc two works form a comi)lclc Ilbi.i 
rv of the "'ar fr<>m the other side. „ , -k- x- 

^ E. li. TREAT & CO., Publishers, GSlBroadway, N. Y. 


Propaj^atinj? House & Cirouiids for,Sale. 

The undersigned offer for sale their Propagating Honsn 
and grounds, with pots, Implements, fixtures, &e. They will 
also sell. If desired, their 8loe,k of Grape Vines, consisting of 
about 50,000 roots of nearly all the new and choice varieties. 

Said House and grounds are situated in the pleasant Vil¬ 
lage of Elvrla, the County seat of Lorainc Co., Ohio, In the 
center of Iho iJtke Shore Grape region. The land (about 
two acres,) is a light, loamy soil, well adapted to the busi¬ 
ness. The House Is nearly hew, and the heating apparatus Is 
of the most modern and approved kind. 

Persons who may attemf the Annual Exhibition of the 
Lake, Shore Grape Growers’ Association, which is to ha 
held at Elyria, on the 13th, 10th, and 17th of October, will 
have an opportunity of seeing the establishment. For 
terms, &e., address 

GRISWOLD, BENNINGTON & CO., Elyria, Ohio, 


cents 

vear. Every farmer should h.ave it. If only to see tiio price of 
Farms and Lands in the difi'erent States. Address ISAAC 
C. PENNINGTON, Real Estate Agent, 13'2 Broadway, Ciu- 
ciunall, Ohio. 

I ;3RANKLIN tract.— 20,000 ACRES on Rail¬ 
road, Gloucester (;o.. New Jersey, 2) miles south of Phila¬ 
delphia, good soli, mild, healthful climate. Low prices, in 
lots to suit purchasers. Pamphlets with map nnd lull infor¬ 
mation sent free. Address ^lOBRIS & CO., Newfield, Glou¬ 
cester Co., N.J. Improved Farms for sale. 

I ^'ARM FOR BALE in one of tlic healthiest and 
most desirable localities In the South. Select Orchard, 
and 20 acres In Vineyard, 63 miles by R. R. above N.Orleans. 
Great bargain. S. S. CONNOR, Amite City, La. 

ICH SOIL AND IIEALTIIT CLIMATE in 

Ringgold Coiintv, Iowa. Address (Inclosing 6 cents,) 
ITH. S. BEALL, Iteal Estate Ag't. Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 


R 


TO AGENTS. 

entU)^^^^ ,II,t„ry of tlic Great Ilcpubllc, 

from the Dlseovcrv of Amerlra to the 

Bldercd from “.t'VfiSU T"l>E(^k d’d * 

Address, wlth’ttmdak' bP.OUGHTON & WYMAN, 
13 Bible House, New \ ork^^_ 

I illOTOGRAPHS of all kinds.—Samples and Cat¬ 
alogue sent for 25 cts. W.C.WEMY3S,5.5Broadway.N.Y 


F or sale.—a valuable Mill property, two 

dwellings and .36 acres of land on R. R. and Canal, near 
Trenton, N.J. Apply to FRE ESE & S WAY Z E, Trenlou.N. J. 


Dnnenn’s IMagoolc Monitor anti Riliial.— Ilh’s* 
trated Signs, Grip.s, “ Complete Guide from 

eiiterod apprentice to iloyal Arcli Mason. 
nnd those wishing to become such, should liavc tins Monitoi’. 

Handsomely bound, sent postage paid. $3.50. 

W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadw ay, N.T. 


\ CiOO!> TSaiYtil; Send Two Stamps for 
Illustrated Cat.alogue of Works on Physiognomy, Pho¬ 
nography, Gymnastics, Anatomy, Dietetics, Psychology, 
etc., etc. S. li. AVELLS, 889 Broadway, N. 

GENTS WANTED to sell the “ Cottao-c Bible 
and lamllv Expositor.”-1,500 pages, 800 com- 

21 Steel Engravings and Maps. Send for Cnculars 
aud see the Great Advantagee offered. Addre^ss 

BRAINAUD <fc SAMPSON, Hartford, Conn. 


S END 10 CTS. FOR ESSAY on IIEDGEING.— 

40.000,000 plants for sale. Agents wanted. W. H. MANN 
& BRO., Normal, McLean Co., Illinois. 


4 NEW VOLUME, ENLARGED.—With July 
the ILLTJSTKATED riir.ENOi-oGiCAi, .louKNAi, Com¬ 
menced the 4Cth volume. Forty quarto pages, .and 70 en¬ 
gravings of men, women, monkeys, gorillas; Ethnology, 
Physiognomy, Phrenology, Psychology. Adapted to Clergy¬ 
men, Lawyers, Physicians, Editors, Parents, Teachers, 
Artists, Business Mcn-indoed, everybody may read it with 
profit. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. Address S. R. 

No. 889 Broad'way, New Y'ork. Sent six months for 


jOii^ W. BOUGLiAJ'S, 

181 Water Street, N. Y. 

Dealer in Agricultural Implements. The Victor Cano 
Mills. Cook’s Evaporator. Robinson’s Superphosphate, 
Fish Guano, nnd other Reliable Fertilizers. 

Sole Agent for the Dasher Churn; J.E. Carver’s Cotton 
Gin, and the Jersey Apple Grinder. 

Send for Circular and Price List. _ 

Clarke Raspberry. 

Each Doz. 50 100 500 1,000 

if $0. $33. $60. $275. $500. 

Plants sent to any part of the country by mail, by the half 

doz., or doz., at $10 per doz. 

70 000 one-year old Concord, raised from strong cuttint,.s, 

at S pefToO or $80 per 1,000. GEO. SEYMOUR, & CO., 
at $iu per tw, v South Notwalk. Conn. 

Prindlc’s I’aTent Portable Steamer 
and Caldron. 

and retail It. has been greatly Improved, so its to make 

U ^fe'^AgeXAgrlettUitraV Warehouse, 

PAsCHALL VaVket-st., Philadelphia, Penu. 


TOOL CHESTS 1 TOOL CHESTS 1 

nAT?T?-«t rFTEBRATED, filled with best quality of Me^ 
manner, bul^ $116-06 incases ready lor 

Siy Kgfc iSaalfguR. K. Y . _ 

]TIiIl^toi«c Ui’cssiiig I>uimoiids, 

O f m Pstent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
T ?/*’-!-iPwfnv Patentee and Sole Maniitacture-r, and lm- 
^’^V'<wffI)hun<mdsfor all Mechanical purposes. AlsoMan- 
pf)rterot Diammusi" ])i„monds No. C-t Nnssan-st.. New- 

V-'''’"i"r;tv ()U1 Diamonds S. NU P—Pc'V-.* 

stamp foi-^Ilcscilpavc Circular of the Diamond Dicssei. 
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(Business Notices $ 3.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 
THE 

GREAT AMERICAN 

TEA COMPANY 

HAVE JUST KECEIVED 

TWO FULL CARGOES 

OF THE 

FINEST CROP OF TEAS. 

22,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden State. 

I 2,000 HALF CH ESTS by ship George SJwtton. 

In addition to tliese large cargoes of Blade and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis¬ 
tricts of Cliina, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica¬ 
cy of flavor, which thej' are selling at the following prices: 

OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90o., best $1 ^ ft. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 50o., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90o., best $1 
per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 

. $1, ?1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 00c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

• YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., OOo., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35o., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in tliat article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF¬ 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Congwmers can save from 50 cents to per 
pound (beside the Express charges,) by pur¬ 
chasing their Teas of the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. SI and SS VESEY STEEET. 

Post Office Box, 5643, New York City. 

We warrant all the goods we'sell to give entire satisfivc- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, tiiey can be returned at 
our expense within 3() days, and have tlie monev refunded. 

By 6ur system of snppl3'ing Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas .at tlie same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as tliougli they bought tlicmat our ware¬ 
houses in this citjt 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply tliis: Let each person 
wisliing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select tlie kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in tlie paper or in our circulars. Write the nam'es 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to ns by mail, and wo will put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon tliera 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri¬ 
bution-each party getting exactly what ho orders, and no 
more., flie cost of transportation, the members of tlie club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by 
Express, as may suit tlie convenience of the club. Or if the 
amount ordered exceeds $30, we will, if desired, send the 
goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter wo will send a complimentary package to the 
pai tj getting up tlie Club. Our profits are small, but we will 
l e as liberal as we can afford. Wo send no complimentary 
package for a Club less than $30. ^ 


HT. villages and towns where a lar-c 

nnmberreside, by Clnbbiug together, caTi“! 
dnee the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (heside the Express charges,) hv 

Wholly or in part, as they are 

“ -^'--^-thoriz-e £ 

payable to the order 
lerfto lexers and 

GREAT AMERICA! TEA COMFY, 

Nos. 3 I and 33 VESEY-ST. 

Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


TO 

The Young and Middle Aged Men of the Country. 

THEIR START IN LIFE AND THE WORK BEFORE THEM. 

Start in Life .—To get a start in life has perplexed the young men of every age. How can I obtain a fooHmiuv 
What Shall I do ? Where shall I go ? have been problems not easily solved. These obLclesTo longer exist 
An Opportunity. To the many young men of the country starting in life or seeking sneepssfni VinTinvo-hio i 

Farmers and Planters.— My course for Farmees as well as vvprTTATwra __... 

manufactories, is the best in the world, it being the shoetest, the mosVpeacticIl, axd thx ^^st niAsoLTufE 
I refer not only to the two hundred distinguished citizens who have just presented me with a complimentary testimonial 
expressing their appreciation of my services in founding this Institution and Introducing practical instrnetTon 
in every State, but to more than Two Thousand Geaduates, wlio owe their sneepsc, ^ mstiuction, and patrons 

Business Men, to the situations obtained for them on the completion of their course l.ere. 

Work Abead ! Men Wanted I—The nation, in its newstart in wnnripi-f-ni , ... 

new men of practical skill, and great business gifts. They are wanted everywhere The country ^s fuir'of’’mo 
for practical talent to use it. Theavenues of Commerce, Agriculture Trade and Finanpparp ^ ^ of money waiting 

than ever before. Vast crops are being gathered, and th’eir great money taiuc Lou^il to mo^^^^^ more inviting 

lions of dollars last year, will give an activity to trade seldom witncssecl 1 n oim h“ ' 

This Institution, then, with its common sense course of business training, is a natural necessity. 

Tbe West and South,— The closing of the Western Colleo-e at Chipno-n anu ho . . * 

tr*" South-western students. The expenses liere is more than oiie-third loss’ than rt^Chicagrand 

tins difference in many cases more than pays railroad fare and expenses of the Western students comino-T pi p 
is this the opportunity for the young men of the South in this important period of their Son- " ’ 

Full information and valuable reading matter in College paper, sent free of chai-p-e 
Address the President, n. G. EASTMAN, LL. d'!, Eastman Business College. 

vpm., , T, „ , Pouglikeepsie, N. AL, on the Hudson. 

Note.— The regular Fall exercises, celebrating the fourteenth year of this the oldest rnmmo,-Pini T„of • 

try, will take place Tuesday and Wednesday. Se^pt. 17th and 18th.' Hon hSJc S^ev So™“ D wnS v I "““i' 
D Buroliava and otHer. will aadrosa tlie Colleee on that ocoaslon. w oeie.', tion. Mat k D. miher, Kev. Samuel 

IhS 7”“e“”'' <">'■».—-hH gentlemen l.„. h,e. 

This occasion ■will afford to those Who,desire to enter the Colles-e at tint time PI. a . 

Iho practical workings of the Institittlen. This Invitation Is eitemled to any Yoon- an.i Uil”o°™7 Ten ,vhri!”“''7 
eattcat. themsel ves at a small cost for better pesitl,,,. ,n i„e, that they tnay hifori,. VT.ek s h v l%ZZ cT,,T"tol, 
Of the superior facilities this College presents over other Commercial Institutions pci.soii.u examination 

It will also be a favorable time for Parents, Teachers and others to visit our besautifnl Citv nf stpUppio m , 

tional Metropolis of tlie countiy. t-chools, now the Eduea- 

For a programme of exercises address as above. 



PElSIlirs^ CJMAFE 


are worthy of every Planter’s and Dealer’s particular atten- 
tioii, By tlie use of my improvement in rooting and 2,.ans 
ferring vines to the open grouiul without In the S 
checking tJjeh' growth, or disturbing the roots or soil in 
which that they are growing, enables me to keep far ahead 
of all others m the production of vines best suited fbr future 
Vigorous growth and productiveness noiinuiie 

Notice the few extracts from' letters received from mv 
patrons. See Illnstrated and Descriptive Catalogue foi™a 
number of pages of the saiue character ; tliese arf^lven to 
show those unacquainted with my vines, their realsviert 
or tty over those grown in the ordinary way. 

From Dr. S. Parker, Ithaca, N. Y., April 4 1867 
lofm from a dozen ditferent propagators of 

ate, but none equal ypnrs When I saw yonr propagation 
propIfStthat yours was the tru'e lay ?o 

From AV. L. Stroud, Oshkosh. Wis., April 19 1867 
I must say that l ain not only satisfied but delUlited with 
yonr vines. My concliisiQn is that yon are the man to hnv 
vines of If one wants las money’s worth.” ^ 

Thompson, Cincinnati, O., Alay 13 1867 
“ Ihe pi.ana are line vines ; Rogers’ first-rate- lonas the 
best roots I have ever seen.” ' -loiias me 

From A. T. Silsbee, Watkins, N. Y., April 20 1867 
pecUHonl” ‘'‘“‘I thaif answer my ex- 

From I. S. Horton, Conncil Blnff, Iowa, April 10 1867 
• J, ''ooted vines. The cinii were Pzi 

tsfled. Shall send you a much larger order in the filU’ * 


GRAPE VIMES at IOWA. 

:^^y stock comprises all of the leadin- kinds, including 
Ives Seedling, but principally consists of 

IONA, ISEAELLA aiid DELAWARE. 

The performance of the Iona and Israella generally 
throughout all of tlio vine-region of the country, leaves no 
doubt m the minds of tho.se best informed tiiat upon these 
nmv rests chiefly the prospect of tlie eminent success of 
grape culture in America. 

My stock of tliese kinds is very large, and of surp.assiii"- 
quality. My unequaled facilities and the rcsnlt of the past 
years warrant the belief tliat I can make more advan¬ 
tageous terms to buyers than can be done by any other 
propagator. Price List seiifon .application with stamp 

cSTZrlT""°‘ 

O. AV. GFRYAJifT, 

lOA'A, near Peekskill, 

__ Westchester Co., N. Y. 


13, 1867. 


S"''omH-.Houghton,AVestBoy]ston, Mass.. April U 
1 like tlie appearance of your vines very much,” 

_ From I.B. Kauffman, Stratsbnrg. Pa., April is’ 1S67 
me bv^’^'** m^erior to those sent 

.. 1',’’°"'^ V- K. White, Wheeling, W. Va. April 10 1867 
of lemarkable^'ixSlce"' developed and 

priced/ <^hers. season, at the advertised 

Fllnstratlrt®®"*l°T?'^^ applicants gratis. 

F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 



CUKED 

n UIATS TO BEE-KEEP- 

a Ih'actical Pam- 
p/iiet, 8c lit Free to any address. 
More Agents wanted to sell Ital- 
laii Queen-bees. ‘‘The Bee-Keeper’s 
Text Book, (3d Revised Ed.), and 
Hie Anieriean Bee-Hive.” For tlie 
tree Pamphlet, address 

H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, O. 

"HEAMU AJV® ECOiVOMY. 

PATENT LEAD ENCASED TIN PIPE 
Recommended by the medical faculty 
and approved by AVATEK COMMTS. 
SKINE^S. COSTS LESS THAN LEAD 
I PIPE, AND IS MUCH STRONGEit Re¬ 
cent improvements enable us to snpply 
,'THIS pipe at a less price per foot than 
common lead pipe. 

To fui nisli the cost per foot, please give 
the head or pressure of vater and bore 

cation. Address THE'’ff(ILWELLs’,®SIIAW ^&*WILL^{{D 
MANUFACTURING CO., Foot of AYest^ th-sl New Yor£ 

Kwral liiiproTeiiieiits. 

Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
Ifiying out or improving public or pri- 
Tolin M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, 

Prov^S^nFe E’i Waterm^an 

jrioviuence, k . 1. Office, 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Choice Orape Vines at Right Piiccs.—See 
Ct. E. MEISSNER’S Advertisement, page 336. 
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THE FLUSIIE 

WhiiT-r-r-r. -B:uu^.—Ban"—Xot a fualhcr 

touched 1 It is liard to-ini s so fair a shot, yet 
ive do not eavy him who can pick up the still 
ivarm bird—iU flii'ht for life and freedom cut 
short, without an emotion of regret blending 
■witli tlio jdeasurc felt in having made a good 
shot, and bagged the game. Our sympathies 
for it, as it -wings iU -whirring flight over 
some barrier the sportsman cannot priss, heal 
the pang of regret at having touched the trig¬ 
ger with too nervous or careless a finger. 

This beautiful dweller in the mountains and 
forests, common al.so in tlie wood-lands and 
along the embowered rivulets of New England 
and the Middle State.s, is familiar to almo.st 


D PARTRIDGE. — Drawn and Enorai^ 

everyone, either in the woods or in the markets. 
It is the Partridge of New England, the Pheasant 
of the Middle States, and is properly called the 
1 Ruffed Grouse, {Bonam unMlus), The dark 
neck feathers, when spread, form a ruff almost 
like Queen Elizabeth’s, and the tail is handed 
Avith black and gray. The motions of these 
I birds, Avhen In the wild woods and nnsuspieions 
I of harm, are charmingly graeciul and courtly, 
blending dignity and case. The step is proud, 
light, and free, and they daintily poise theni- 
j selves a second on each foot, as they trip along. 

' During the spring and summov the males arc 
' very sTrntty and fns.sy, anct are apnanmtly fond 
1 of a peculiar c.KCiciso, namely, standing upon a 


for the American Agriculturist. 

log or fallen tree, and healing it Avith their 
Avings in a Avay to produce a peculiar sound, 
which begins sloAvly and ends like the roll of 
a drum, and is called “ drumming.” It may¬ 
be heard a long distance. The young, until 
scA’cral Avccks old, arc strikingly like little 
chickens, and the hen partridge has the same 
maternal Avays as a common hen, as she leads 
about lier downy brood. They remain in or 
near tlieir iiaimls tlie year round, occasionally 
descending into tlic oreliards and faini enclos¬ 
ures for food in severe Avintei-s. Tliey often dive 
into liglit snow, hurroAving rapidly to escape 
pursuit, and also sludtcr tliemselves in this Avay 
from very sevore cold during Avinter nights. 
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Two Moiitlas for 

AU new mbsaiibers to the American Agricultw'ist whose 
names are received during the month of October for the 
year 1868, will receive tlie paper for tlie last 
two montlis of tliis year FiSEE. This offer 
applies to all new subscribers received in, October,, whether 
single names or memdjers of dubs. Thus, $1.50 sent us 
noio tvill secure one copy of the Agriculturist for 14 
months, {November 1867 to December 1868 inclusive); $5 
wUl pay fo)' four copies for the same time, and so of all 
our dub rates. N. B.—Tlds offer is only for October, ex¬ 
cept for names from the Paciflc Coast, and other points 
too distant to respond by the dose of the month. 
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October is pre-eminently the month for A,^rieul- 
tural Fairs, 'We hope all our readers M’ill he able 
to visit one or more. The problem with many a 
farmer will be how to get ahead with work enough 
to enjoy the few days spent away from the farm. 
To accomplish this—prepare for three or four rainy 
days, and then noting down, clearly, directions for 
your hands to follow, rain or shine, throw the re¬ 
sponsibility of good work and diligence upon their 
honor, and leave.—They will not disappoint yon. 

Make a pencil memorandum of every thing you 
see, or hint you get, which may be of future use, 
not as a newspaper reporter jots down evorytbing, 
but classify what is seen. Some things you can af¬ 
ford to buy at once, others you wish to inquire 
about. Some tools are better tlian you now use, 
and when yours are worn out, you will be gl.ad to 
remember wiiere they may be bought. So there 
will be knowledge and useful ideas in a perfect 
stream flowing into the mind, and 3 ^onr memoran¬ 
dum book may catch a great portion if you will. 

No weeds should he cut in dry weather. Clean 
culture is eveiy man’s theoiy. After a wet season 
like that experienced along the Atlantic Coast, 
practice and theory do not agree very well. Almost 
every farmer will need to mow and burn some 
weeds. In wet weather the seeds will shell out 
hut little. In dry weatiier many hedge rows may 
1)6 burned without cutting. Any use of tire is at¬ 
tended with danger. Take care lest it gets into the 
grass, or into the woods, or burns hejmnd control. 

A high wind may spring up witliout warning. 

Feed the land well, and it will feed you. Manure 
will not run to waste on most soils; hut for all 
our common crops, except corn, it is an advantage 
to have it several months in the sojl. It becomes 
more easily assimilable hy the plant, and, besides, 
influences decompositions, which increase the 
amount of plant food jdelded by the soil itself. 

Feed stock well. Reduce the amount of live 
stock to a winter footing as soon as possible. If 
pasturage is suddenly cut off, a large number of an¬ 
imals will be rushed into market and prices will 
fall. Stock taken up in good flesh are half wintered, 
and such animals are not on overstocked pastures. 


the season. Perishable fodder, such as pumpkins, 
soft corn, common turnips, should be provided iu 
abundance, so that the “stores” and young ani¬ 
mals can lay on a good stock of flesh, if not fat. 
Animals in good condition proverbially winter 
much more easily than thin ones. 

Cows and Sutter. —Fall butter may be nearly as 
good as that made in June. As the pastures fail, 
feed a little grain, with turnips and pumpkins, re¬ 
moving the seeds, which act on the kidneys and 
almost uniformly decrease the flow of milk. 

^ The present is often the most favorable 

time to secure a stock of sheep for fattening, 
though from the number of slieep marketed in Au¬ 
gust, it is possible that prices may be higher than 
usual in proportion. Still, sheep for this purpose 
should bo bought early, Avhile they will have the 
benefit of several weeks’ feeding. Select those in 
good condition. Provision should be made this 
month for mai'ket lambs to be dropped in March, 
by crossing a good mutton ram wdth hard^q good 
constitntioued ewes. The aF cn^.ii -.rrm i,„ 


SSisits 'W^ork, 

Buildings.—G&rlam repairs ought to be done be¬ 
fore frost, such as require work upon walls, and 
cement floors, etc., brick laying or plastering. If 
such work is not greatly needed for the comfort 
of the family or one’s stock, we advise delaying 
until spring, for it will be rare good luck if it has 
not all to he done over next season. Done after 
this month it will hardly stand at all. 

Gernent Cisterns may be set if below the reach of 
frost. Bring water to the house for the comfort 
and convenience of housekeepers and servants. 

Fences.—Poor fences are a temptation to cattle, 
and induce bad habits. Look especially to those 
around grain fields, which will be attractive. 

Fattening Animals of all kinds lay on flesh very 
rapidly as the weather grows cooler. Keep beeves 
and sheep in pasture as long as the feed is good 
but yard them at night, and feed twice a day with 
grain, if they are to he marketed soon ; otherwise 
simply feed so as to be sure they are constantly 
gaining. Pigs should have cooked food, and plenty 
of it. Push forward their fattening as rapidly as 
possible, for at no season will they gain faster. 
Keep them clean and give warm sheltered nests.’ 
Poultry also gain very rapidly, and it is best 
to fatten them on scalded meal, with com, 
wheat screenings, and other food in addition, at 
daylight in the morning, and late in the afternoon. 

Animals and Young Stock often get 
poor usage and no attention till snow falls, and the 
ground freezes solid, or the pastures give out, so 
AaI *^®^i^ter scrawny and down in 

brh^if lA'^^the stoek must 
he half fed before spring, let it be at the close of 


utioued ewes. The lambs of such will be 
strong, grow quickly, and fatten easily, Tbe ewe’s 
time of gestation averages 152 days. 

Beets, mangels, and carrots, may be dug 
as soon as the tops show that there is no longer 
vigorous growth ; at all events, before severe freez¬ 
ing. Preserve in cellars, after topping, drying, and 
laying in heaps, protected hy the tops or bagging, 
a few days, to sweat. If not stored in cellare, put 
them in dry trenches covered with straw, and bank¬ 
ed over with earth. Cabbages may he preserved in 
the same way. Rutabagas and turnips may stand 
out longer, but not until the ground freezes. The 
tops of all these roots are worth feeding to stock. 

Sow Rye throngbout the month, wheat 
in the early part only, soaking in strong brine to 
prevent smut, and dry by rolling in lime. 

Manure.-Np^\j, and plow under for spring crops; 
and dig muck for use in the yards and stables as 
an absorbent, or get out as much as possible to be 
pulverized and ameliorated by tbe fi-osts of winter. 

Flowing done at this season costs usually about 
two-thirds as much as if done in April and May, 
and on stiff soils for all crops except corn is just 
as good, or better. In ordinary shallow plow¬ 
ing, turn sod ground over flat. If in breaking up 
you plow eight or ten inches deep with the single 
plow, it makes little or no difference whether flat 
or lap furrows are turned, as the sod will probably 
be well covered, and thus rot thorousrhly. 

Com.—See article on page 362. After the grain 
IS cured, husk it, and bind the stalks in small bun- 
dies. They cure most rapidly when set up in two 
double rows leaning against poles held in crotched 
stakes, about feet high. The poles should run 
noith and south, that the bundles may ho better 
exposed to the sun. When dry, stack, protect under 
straw-sheds or barracks, or bring into the barn. 

Fmier.—Cnt for building purposes, for fence 
posts, rails, etc., and for whatever purpose dura¬ 
bility is required, and lay it up for seasoning. 

TFafer.—Bring water to house and barn by pumps 
or by pipes from springs. The pipes must be sunk be¬ 
low freezing, and the pump or spout also protected. 

Soi-ghum.—^iY\^, top, and cut that not cut last 
month. Haul at once to the miU, and have it ground 
as soon as possible. Do not strip or top before 
cutting, and when cut, bind with two strong bands 
in bundles of a size for easy handling. The leaves 
and suckers are good fodder; the seed may be 
ground and fed to sheep, swine, or cattle. 

Soiling- Crops .—Sow both wheat and rye for soil¬ 
ing in the spring. The land should he dry and well 
covered with manure; plow deeply, cross-plow 
and harrow in nearly twice the quantity of seed-! 
say 2 bushels of rye and 2}^ to 3 bushels of wheat 
The wheat should be sown first, and that early in 
the month; in fitness for cutting itwill.be fully 
two weeks later than the rye. One square rod per 
day to each cow is the common rule. It is a very 
liberal one, if no failures occur. Very late sowed 
rye does well to follow that sowed early, but is not 
so good as wheat, which excels in amount of leaf 
and sweetness. 
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Draining .—As men can be spared from other 
work, and as others can be hired, get at the drains. 
There Is hardly a farm in tlie United States, except 
those on gravel banks, or with leachy subsoil, that 
might not, in spots at least, be underdniincd to ad¬ 
vantage. Calculate to drain permanent meadows 
at least three feet deep, better deeper, and all land 
that will ever be plowed, not less than four feet on 
an average. See article in the September number. 

Granaries .—Clean out, and make vermin proof in 
some way—best by setting them on posts capped 
with flat stones or tin pans. After grain is in, care 
must be incessantly exercised, lest by some heed¬ 
lessness the steps arc left down, or in some other 
way mice get in. After that, trapping, fumigation, 
etc., must be resorted too, and these are always 
uncertain in operation. 


<>i*cliiii'«l aii«I \iii’HiM'}'. 

The late ripening fruits will need attention. Ap- 
jiles and pears, while they should be left on the tree 
as long .as they derive any benefit from it, ought 
not to be exposed to frosts. Tl»e .appearances that at¬ 
tend perfect maturity arc easily learned by a little 
observation. The tree ripens its wood and leaves, 
and the latter part from the twig with a slight pull. 
So with the fruit; its stem readily severs its con¬ 
nection with the tree. Careful picking is necessary 
to good keeping. None but a vandal will ever pull 
the stem from a fruit. Ladders and fruit pickers 
have heretofore been described in great variety. 
Whether the fruit l.s picked into b.a.=!ket3 or bags, 
assort it at once into barrels, putting in the fruit .as 
closely as possible. Avoid all unnecessary handling, 
ns the waxy exudation or bloom natural to many 
varieties not only improves the appearance, but 
aids in the keeping of the fruit. The practice of 
using packing material is now generally abandoned. 
The barrels arc filled about an inch above the chine, 
and the head brought down by pressure. A simple 
lever press will accomplish this, or some of the 
screw pressc.s sold for the puqio.se may be used. 
The fruit, after being packed, should be kept as 
cool as possible without freezing. We have before 
insisted on the ndvant.age of assorting fruit. Of 
apples, intended for sale, never put but one kind in 
a barrel Treat winter pears in the same w.ay. 

Draining .—Nothing is more e.sscntial to success 
in orchard culture than draining, .and nothing is 
more generally neglected. Drains m.ay be made 
between the rows in young orchards and in land 
intended to be set with trees next spring. 

AtUnmn Planting is advi.sable in localities where 
a mild season m.ay be depended upon. At all events, 
order trees in the autumn, a.s a better assortment 
is to be had, and there arc fewer risks in transport¬ 
ation at this season. If the hand is not in readi¬ 
ness, or it is not thought best to idant this fall. 

Heel-in the trees, and they will be at hand for set¬ 
ting In early spring. In hecling-in, select a diy 
and rather sbeltcrcil place, and open a trench. In 
this put the trees in a sloping direction, and as they 
are placed in the trench, fill all tlic spaces among 
the roots with fine, mellow soil. Bank up the earth 
to a depth that will protect the roots from freezing, 
and slope it to carry off rain. 

Ckler, to be good, should be made from perfectly 
clean and sound fruit. Cleanliness is to be observ¬ 
ed in ever}' step of the process. Ferment slowly 
in a cool cellar, and when fermentation is over, 
bung tightly,and when the cider becomes clear, rack 
it off into clean casks. Where vinegar is the ob¬ 
ject, so much pains need not be taken. After the 
elder is fermented, the addition of some old vin¬ 
egar, or “mother,” and free access of air in .a warm 
place, will hasten the conversion into vinegar. 

Apple Jelly may be made by carefully evaporating 
nnfermented apple juice. Some of the sorghum 
pans are found useful for this. 

Drying of Fruit should be hurried up. If there 
is no drying-house, it will p.ay to put up a stove in 
a spare room, and subject the fruit to a fire hc.at 
on rainy and cloudy days. 

Bttds are to be looked to, as in a warm autumn 


the stocks will continue to grow, and the bandages 
must be loosened. 

Nursery Stock should receive a fall manuring. In 
the best nurseries a plow is run between the rows, 
and manure is placed in the furrow, and covered. 

Seeds are saved from the pomace where a large 
quantity is wanted. Wash out, dry in thin layers, 
stirring now and then, and keep in a cool place. 
For the home nursery let all the family save the 
seeds of the apples and pears they consume. Have 
a bo.x of sand in some handy place where they may 
be deposited, and a lai^e quantity will accumulate. 

Orchards may receive a top-dressing of compost. 

Omame7}tal Deciduous Trees are to be planted or 
heeled-in as suggested above for fruit trees. 

Labels are to be looked to, and if any arc so 
weather-worn that they arc likely soon to be ef¬ 
faced, replace them by new ones. 

Fruit Oardeii. 

Prepare the ground for new plantings. Drain, 
work deep with the spade or plow, manure, and 
get the land in the best possible condition. 

Planting may be done or not; this is a question of 
locality. In mild regions, cultivatora prefer autumn 
for blackberry and raspberry, for the reason that 
the shoots start so early in the sjiring that there is 
<langer of breaking them in handling. 

Currants and Goosebendes are readily propagated 
by cutting.s. These are to be made a.s soon as the 
leaves are off. Cut them about 6 inches long, and 
place them in shallow trenches. Put the cuttings 
about 4 inches apart, with an inch or so above the 
surface. Press the earth firmly around the lower 
end, and Avhen the earth is filled in, cover them 
with litter or leaves to prevent injury by frosts. 

Grapes are to be picked, whether for market or 
for wine, according to hints given on subsequent 
pages. As soon as the leaves fall, the vines may 
receive their fall pruning. If it is desired to use 
the primings for propagation, cut them into suitable 
lengths and bury them in an accessible place. 

Root Cuttings of blackberries and raspberries 
may be made. Cut the roots in pieces 2 or 3 inch¬ 
es long, place them in a box with alternate layers 
of soil, and bury the box below the reach of frost 
in a well drained place. See article in October last 
for details. 

Raspberries of the tender sorts should not be laid 
down too early; delay it until there is danger that 
the ground may become frozen. 


Kitchen Garden. 

The gardener will find plenty to do this month 
in securing and marketing his crops, or in storing 
them for winter,and in preparing his land for spring. 

P'eser»ing Vegetables from frost and decay during 
the cold mouths is next in iiirportanee to produc¬ 
ing them. Small quantities of roots may be kept 
in a cool cellar, and will be all the better if they 
arc covered with earth or sand. When a large 
qu.antlty is to be kept it is best to make pits out- 
of-doors. Select a dry spot and dig a pit 3 or 4 feet 
deep, G feet wide, and of the necessary length. 
The roots, when dug, are throw'n into heaps and cov¬ 
ered with a few inches of soil to prevent freezing. 
When heavy frosts occur, pack them in the pit; 
put in two feet of roots, leave a space of six inch¬ 
es, and then put in a section of two feet more of 
roots and so on. The spaces left between the sec¬ 
tions arc to be tilled up with earth, so that the 
trench will be filled with alternate layers of roots 
and earth. Cover the whole with a mound of earth 
about two feet high, so rounded as to shed water. 
A pit of this kind can be opened, and a portion,of 
its contents removed without disturbing the rest. 
In this manner beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
horseradish, etc., may be kept until wanted. Suc¬ 
cess, however, will in good part depend on thoi - 
oughly draining all the water away from the pit. 

P-eijaration of Soil.—H land now in sod is to be 
used for a garden next spring, spread on a liberal 
dressing of manure and turn over the sod with a 

I ’ * ^ 


shallow, flat furrow. Other lands, especially if at 
all stiff, may be plowed into ridges and left to 
the ameliorating influence of winter. 

Draining is almost always needed, and if the soil 
is at all wet, will be an imperative necessity. 

Asparagus .—Cut and burn the tops and cover the 
beds with coarse manure. 

Beets should not be exposed to hard frosts. Store 
in the cellar, or in pits, as directed above. 

Cabbages . — Set the young plants, from seed sown 
last month, in cold frames. A simple frame Is made 
of planks nailed to posts, the planks at the rear 
being 1 foot w’ide, and those at the front 8 inches. 
It should be wide enough for the sash at hand, and 
as long as desirable ; of course the ends must be 
closed and the earth banked around the outside of 
the frame. Set the plants 2j^ inches apart each 
way, down to the first leaf, to cover all the stem. 
The sash ‘should not be put on until freezing 
weather. Winter cabbages arc best preserved by 
pulling them before the ground freezes, inverting 
them on a level piece of ground, and then covering 
the heads with earth by use of the plow or spade, 
to the depth of 4 or 6 inches. 

Cauliflowers . — Set young plants of early sorts in 
frames, as directed for cabbages. Store in a light cel¬ 
lar those which have not yet developed their heads. 

Celery .—Finish earthing up. Towards the end 
of the month put the roots away In trenches a foot 
wide, and deep enough to contain the plants. Pack 
them closely, and as the weather becomes colder, 
cover gradually Avith straiv or leaves. 

Leaves . — Gather as many as possible to use in hot¬ 
beds next spring, and to increase the manure heap. 

Lettuce for an early crop next spring is to be had 
from young plants wintered as directed for cabbage. 

Parsnips .—Dig what are wanted for winter use 
and preserve in the cellar or in pits, and leave the 
rest in the ground until spring. 

Horseradish .—Dig and preserve as other roots, 
first taking off the small roots to plant next spring. 
These are to be preserved in boxes Vith sand. 

Plantations are better made now than 
in spring; divide the old roots so as to leave a bud 
with each. Plant in rich soil, 3 feet apart each ivay. 

Salsify.—Dig what will be needed during the se¬ 
vere AV'eathcr, and leaA'c the rest in the ground. 

Spinach and other crops, to be wintered in the 
field, should be kept clear of late iveeds. 

Squashes .—Gather as soon as ripe, and avoid ex¬ 
posure to frost. Keep spread out for a few days 
to the sun before storing. Handle carefully. 
Store in a dry place where they will not freeze. 

Sioeet Potatoes.—Dig on a warm day, as soon as 
the vines are touched by frost, and alloAV them to 
dry off before housing. Handle carefully. Those 
for winter should be packed in dry, cut straw', or 
perfectly dry sand, and be kept w'here they w'ill be 
at an uniform temperature of about 60°. 

Flower Garden and Fawn. 

October usually brings us just the weather for 
all out-door w'ork. Neiv beds, walks, and other 
improvements in the grounds may be made, 
ground prepared for spring planting, deciduous 
trees set, draining and other heavy w’ork done. 

Rrennials of Avhich the clumps have become too 
large should be taken up, the mass divided into 
several parts by means of a sharp spade, and reset. 
This affords an excellent opportunity to exchange 
with, or give to, friends. Pteonies, especially, 
should be moved at this time, if at all. 

Bulbs in plenty will be appreciated next spring. 
A good, deep soil, enriched with coav manuie is 
best. Sec an article on page 368. 

Chrysantheimi’ins, — Keep neatly tied up or they 
will become straggling. Pot for blooming in doors. 
Some prefer to delay potting until they are in 
bloom, thinking that the plants receive less check 
at this time than when it is done earlier. 

Barksjwrs .—Wc seldom see beds of the Kocket 
Larkspur now-a-days. Seeds sown now will give 
a fine show in the spring. Indeed, most of the 
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Hardy A^inuals do better if seed be sown iu au¬ 
tumn. Every one must have noticed that plants 
from self-sown seeds are stronger and finer every 
way than those of the same kind sown in the spring. 

Dahliatf succninb to the first smart frost unless 
protected. After the stems are killed, allow the 
roots to remain a week or more in the ground. 
Take them up carefully on a dry, warm day, label, 
and when they have, dried somewhat, store in a 
place that will keep potatoes well. 

Hardy Shruhs may be transplanted, and divided 
if needed, and 23lants for 
Deciduous Hedges^ such as Privet, Buckthorn, 
etc,, may be set in well prepared ground. 

Bedding Plants and all tender things that are to 
be kept over winter should be potted preparatory 
to reD}oval to the green-house, cold frame, or cel¬ 
lar Provide a good supply of materials for 
Winter Protection. —Leaves should be gathered 
from the lawn and roadsides. These make an ex¬ 
cellent covering and arc ke23t in place by a slight 
sprinkling of earth upon them. Where Red Cedar 
boughs can be had they will be found most useful 
to lay oyer half hardy shrubs and other plants. 


CJreeia and. Hot-M©Mse§, 

Previously to removing plants to the house, 
they should be put iu complete order. Cleanse the 
pots from dirt and moss, and remove the hardened 
and weedy top soil, and replace it with a layer of 
fresh compost. See that no 

Insects are taken in with the plants. If proper 
vigilance be exercised from the start, the task of 
keeping a mastery oyer insects will be lessened. 

Plajits for Forcing should be potted. Many of 
Oui common plants foi’ce very finely \ among these 
Dicentra spectabilis, Deutzia gracilis, Astilbe Japordca, 
and Lily of the Valley, make most desirable deco¬ 
rations for the green-house in early spring. 

Annuals should be sown for winter blooming, 
always taking care to have a good stock of Mig¬ 
nonette and Candjduft on hand for bouquet uses. 

Bulbs, too, will be needed, and should be potted 
now and kept in the dark until the pots are well 
filled with roots. 

Rustic^ Stands and hanging baskets for parlor 
decoration are to be filled. Some plants suitable 
or this purpiose are mentioned on page 365. 

Ve^itilatmi must be given freely whenever’the 
weather will allow, and fire heat used only when 
cold or damp weather makes it necessary. 

Coial Cjfi’jspery. 

_ It is a bad practice to strip the leaves from the 
vines. They are needed to perfect the wood, and 
when they have done their work they will drop of 
then-own accord. The ripening of the wood may 
be aided by keeping the house rather warm, which 
may be accomplished by keeping the lower venti¬ 
lators closed and using only the upper ones. Close 
up all the ventilators on cold and damp days. 

Aptary isa -Prepared hyM.quinhy. 

the Union, I find the honey crop more generally 

well and"" swarmed 

well, and are prepared for winter. Yet so manv 

bees wme lost last season, that there is a less num 
bei in the. country now than a year ago. This will 
make it desirable that all good stocks should be 
wintered. Ascertain the amount of honey by 
veigiung and contents, and substractini^ the 

ot boaids, etc., and six pounds for weight of bees 
wax, and bee-bread. Call the remainder honeJ 
am you will not be flu- from the mark, unless the 
combs are very old Then a little more should be 
added Less than 20 or 25 pounds of honey is not 

Wmrinovable frame UvesIrZ”^''^ Z 

With honey throughout, tlmy shouM tXmli 


witli such as are empty. If any stock is too light 
and has too few combs to hold suffleient stores, at 
this season, it should be taken up) at once. If the 
combs are sutScient, but bees are few, and there is 
no condemned colony to reinforce them, they 
should receive the same treatment. Such hives, 
after the dead bees have been taken from between 
the combs, will be of most account set away for 
use next year. Set right side up, keep dry, and 
stop all holes that will admit a bee. 

Two weak colonies united make a strong one, 
and may be put together if there is honey suffi¬ 
cient. To prevent quarreling, smoke them out of 
the combs with puflT-ball, tobacco, or what will an¬ 
swer just as well, have every bee fill itself , with 
honey. When a stock has bees and combs, and 
lacks honejq it may be fed up to the required 
weight. October is the time, or as soon as the 
brood is all hatched. Feed'all that is required in 
the shortest possible time, or the bees may use too 
much in rearing brood. Honey shouid be fed when 
it is to be had. West India honey is good and much 
cheaper than Northern. To be safe from disease, 
add a quart of water to ten pounds, scald thorough¬ 
ly, and skim. Feed in a dish on the top of the hive 
by opening a few holes, and covering with a box to 
keep out robbers. Put cut straw or shavings in the 
dish to keep the bees from drowning. See that 
the sides of the dish are rough enough for them to 
creep uji and down. If honey in the comb is pre¬ 
ferred, the caps of sealed honey should be shaved 
off with a knife. Ali winter stores should be in the 
apartment with the bees. They might starve in 
cold weather with an abundance in the boxes. 
'Where two light, weak stocks in the movable comb 
hives have enough bees, combs, and honey, for one 
good one, they may all be put together. Select 
the combs with honey, aiidpuit them into one liWe. 
With bees in box hives after smoking or feeding 
them into quietude, turn both hives bottom upT 
Tiim off the bottom edges of the combs in one, 
square across; take off the side of the other, cut 
loose the edges of the first comb, take it out and set 
it into the first hive, fitting it upon the base of the 
first comb j then proceed with the others in the same 
way, keeping the combs in the same relative posi¬ 
tion and at a proper distance apart. Rolls of paper 
between will hold them until the bees can fasten 
them. Put a stick across the edges as a support 
when the hive is turned over; let it touch all, and 
fasten each end of the stick to the side of the hive. 
Cover, and let it stand bottom up, a week or two or 
untii a short time before putting to winter quarters. 

Any stocks one year old, that have not been ex¬ 
amined relative to foul brood, should be attended 
to at once. On no account allow a hive with foul 
brood to be robbed. You have no right to let it 
stand exposed to be plundered by yoiu- neighbors’ 
bees. Honey from such hives should never be al¬ 
lowed to go into healthy stocks without scaldin-.-. 
btrain honey before Qold weather. See directions in 
previous numbers and volumes of the Agriculturist. 


Stock of grain in store at New York. 


4. 


1807. Wheat, Corn, 
hush. bush. 
Sept. 10.. .120,.')32 1,154,892 
Aug. 13... 9M74 863,724 

.July 15...24.5,509 160,780 

.June 14...578,279 217.798 
May 15...731,330 261,092 


Eye, 

bush. 

590 

82,785 

66.980 

117,257 

186,804 


Barle}7 

bush. 

9,376 

12,376 

21.390 

09,643 

145,706 


Oats, 

bush. 


Malt, 

bush. 


135,737 61,508 
200,349 48.632 
206.763 34,700 
379,865 10,311 
608,194 16,461 


hbls. 

1867.. .. 91,100 

1806.. ..187.100 


5. Receipts of Breadstuffs at tide water at Albany, 
May \st to Septeniber tth ; 
riour, Wheat, Corn, liye, Barley, Oats, 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

<64,100 9,513,000 175,100 6^ 000 9 ^=5^ ooo 

1,8:^0,500 10,085,300 024,800 Ms’lOO sio^’oOU 

_ Gold has been much more active since our last, espe¬ 
cially within the past week. It was as high on Thursday, 
Sept. 12, as 146^g. It has since been down to 1441^. The 
demand has been almost exclusively from speculative 
buyers....Diminished estimates of the harvest prod-act 
are now gaining currency, and are tending to stimulate 
speculation in Breadstuffs, which latter have been in more 
active request, and generally at higher prices. The in¬ 
quiry for flour has been mainly front regular buyers for 
home use and exjioi-t. Desirable grades have been in 
very moderate supply, closing firmly. Wheat has been 
more sought for home and foreign use ; as also on specu¬ 
lative account, closing buoyantly. Prime spring wheat is 
scarce and wanted. Corn has been in lively demand, 
largely on speculation, at decidedly buoyant, but quite i-a- 
riable, prices. Rye has been quiet, closing steadily. Oats 
have been more freely ofiered and purchased, but at lower 
rates....Provisions have attracted more attention, the 
leading articles closing firmly, on reduced supplies.... 
Cotton has been less active and has declined materially, 
closing in favor of purchasers.... Wool has attracted more 
attention. Desirable lots of high grades of fleece have 
been comparatively scarce and held with increased firm¬ 
ness. Other descriptions have been steadier as to price 
than during the preceding month, though they have been 
in fair supply—Tobacco have been active and firm. The 
export and speculative demand have been brisk....Hay 
has been plenty and depressed, with a moderate iuauiry. 
— Hops have been in demand, and steady. 


CunnEXT WiioLESALK Prices. 

Aug. 15. 

-Price op Gold. 1401^ 

PnotiR^Supcr to Extra State$ 6 75 @n 50 $ 

Super to Extra Southern_ Jl 00 @14 75 

Extra Western. 8 25 @15 50 

Extra Genesee. u oo @13 50 

S^upeihino W estern.. 6 75 @8 00 

Rye Flour. 7 00 @ 9 25 

CORX Meal. 5 .50 ® 6 30 

y HEA-r-All kinds of W'hite. 2 25 @ 2 85 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 1 90 @ 2 45 

Coiix—Yellow. 1 10 @ 1-25 

Mixed . 105 @11-2 

Wats— M estern. 33 @ 93 

State. 91 @ 95 

By®. 1 40 @ 1 55 

Barley. 1 oo @ — 

Hay—B ale 19 100 a. 50 @ 1 50 

Boose. 65 @ 1 50 

Straw, 79 100 a. ' 

CoTTox—IMiddlinss, a... 

Hops—C rop of 1866. a .... 

Feathers—L ive Geese, a 
Seed—C lover, p a . 


Sept. 16. 
144K 

@11 20 

@13 75 
@15 75 
@13 50 
@ 9 75 


! 8 25 
9 75 
9 70 
11 25 
8 25 
5 50 
90 
2 50 
2 00 
1 20 
1 16 
67 
67 
1 .33 


Commercial Matters-Market Prices. 

condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
show^ specially for the America/i Agriculturist, 

Self 16 the transactions for the month ending 

Sept. 16, 1867, and also for the same month last year! 

p'vr, TP.ANSACTIOXS at the XEW-TORK ilAHKETS 
Bbceipts. py,,,, eoVa. 77,,. o.,,. 

36,500 53.000 570.000 

21,300 67,000 10-3,000 

Sales. Ytour. Wheat. ' Corn. Rye nm,. 

27daysiAli;“i: So ^egl’ooo Msg.ooo Isiooo ^’ig.’ooo 


27 days this m’tli218,500 o^a.uuu 3 -^41 (ion 

2(daystes«m’tlil59,000 611,000 2,’9ko00 


Sugar—B rown, pa. 

Molasses. Culia, Pgal. 

Coffee— Rio.(Gold price)P a 
Tobacco. Keimickv, &c., %ia. 

Seed Leaf. Pa_i. 

Wool—D omestic Fleece,P a. 

Domestic, pulled, p a. 

California, unwashed,. 

Tallow. P a . 

Oil Cake- pton. 

Pork— Mess, p barrel. 

Prime, P barrel . 

Beef— Plain mess. 


Butter—W csleru, p a. 

State, pa. 

Cheese.. 


283-2® 

8034 

80 ® 

65 

78 @ 

88 

11 ><@ 

1234 

3 00 @3 25 

3 20 ® 3 

50 

lOJI® 

1334 

35 @ 

55 

b434@ 

10 

4 @ 

35 

8 K@ 

65 

8 i @ 

63 

27pv@ 

50 

15 ® 

so 

1134® 

12 

56 00 @.57 

00 

22 75 @23 


39 75 @20 00 ; 

14 50 @21 00 

1234® 

13?^ 

15 @ 

26 

22 ® 

33 

6 @ 

333.< 

3 00 @4 

70 


@ 6 75 
® -3 71 
@ 2 50 
@ 1 23 
® 1 21 
@ 6 SX 
@ 68 
® 1 50 
7, @ - 

lO @ 1 20 
i5 @ 1 25 
® 85 

- @ 26 
40 @ 70 

80 ® 90 

12 @ 1,3 

@ 3 00 


25 


2 80 @ 2 90 


® 1 


io?i@ 

13?f 

37 @ 

56 

1434® 

19 

5 @ 

2-3 

334® 

65 

40 @ 

65 

80 @ 

50 

18 @ 

30 

12 @ 

12.34 

54 CO @02 00 

24 00 @24 83 

20 50 @— 

_ 

18 00 @24 00 

1334® 

14:¥ 

13 @ 

28 

25 @ 

40 

6 @ 

15 

4 25 @ 4 

70 

1 25 ® 1 45 

24 @ 

30 

15 @ 

17 

20 @ 

21 

1 75 @3 

00 

1 50 @ 4 50 

75 @ 1 

75 

Kominai. 


Eggs—F r csh. p dozen. 23 @ 27 

Poultry—F owls, pa. 20 @ 22 

Turkeys, pa. 20 @ 22 

PoTA-roES—Old&Rew.Pbbl. 2 00 @2 50 

Apples—P barrel. 2 50 @ 4 50 

Peaches-P basket. 1 00 @ 2 50 

CiiAKBBRKiES, P barrel. Nominal. 

New Yorlc Sjive Stoclc Ylsis-liets.— 

WEEK EXDiNG. Beeves. Cows. Calves- Sheep. Swme. 

August 20.5,784 46 

August 27.6.994 43 

September 3.6,387 86 

September 10. 7,011 


30 da]:il^;^ 6 ':;:: 2 l^^g ii:Tol:SLS ii;o”§ri, 28 S 

Sales. ^ 

|.i|booo 151,000 i.sei.ooo 

3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Sept. 14; 

Fioiir. Wheat. 

.283,749 

1866.6(2,13a 250,054 


Corn. 

6,201,173 

8,886,516 


Rye. 

135,561 

187,189 


Oats. Barley. 
103,179 856,298 

966,508 148,956 


Total ill. 
Average 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Average 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Total iu 
Total in 
Total in 
Total iu 


'.four Weeks _26.176 

per Week . (1544 

last Month.... 5,890 
, 2 irev's Month. 5,325 
per Week, 1866.5,748 

do. 1805 . 5,255 

do. 1864. 5,161 

do. 1803. 5,150 

1866.298,880 

1865.270,-271 

1864.267,609 

1863.264,091 



Beef Cattle. —Considering- that since early in the 
month reported upon, the weather has steadily improved, 
it is not strange that with largely increased supplies there 
should be also an improvement in prices—at least, no fall¬ 
ing ofi". Prime' cattle have decidedly improved, and are 
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in short snppiy. The shortness of pastures forces a good 
(leal of inferior stock upon the market, and this, of 
course, tends to keep prices down. Our citizens arc re-, 
turaiug from tlie country, and there is a larger lioine de¬ 
mand for good Irnef. Tlie law relative to slaughtering 
animals within the city limits has had its influence also 
in determining the price of beef. Now, however, we en¬ 
ter upon a m.ich more regular season, and the usual 
rau-es which aflect the market will opcnito naturally. 
The L'cneral range of prices may be stated now as IGlJc.tr^ 
171.e. per pound, estimated dressed weight, for very lino 
beef, 1 le, being about the average; poor, thin, travel- 

worn beasts, bringing Sc.'j. -lc_ ITIilfU Cown arc 

cheaper.Ciilvesi are usually sold by the head, and 

varj- ■ $iOand each. They are thin.but bigand 

gntss-fed ; real good, f.it veal is worth Tic. per pound, live 
Wei...’.... Sheep. —The supply h.as been remarkably 
uniform anti wry large, prices about as follows: Prime 
sheep, fK'.'T'td Jc. live weight; medium to poor, 4*£c.®5c. 
Lambs, prime. 8'ic.(2ii)c. per pound ; common, Tc.^T’^c. 
^lany sheep have been bought by the farmers and driven 
into the country for feeding, while the pastures of this 
vicinity remain g(MHl llogw. —There has been consid¬ 
erable variation in the quality of the swine, and a propor¬ 
tionate one in prices. Little really good pork comes to mar¬ 
ket now, and this is quickly taken. Good to prime sell 
at 7!-ic.(2;7'ic. per pound live weight; ordinary 6'/4c.®7c. 


The Fairs for 1867. 


[IVc give below a list of all the State and National 
Fairs yet to take place, and of such County, Town, and 
Pistrict Fairs, not yet held, as were not included in our 
list in the September number of tl»e Agriculturist. A 
few are added which have changed their dates.] 


Stair -Vs'i' 

iciiltrirul 

Fairs. 

.American Institute.... 

.N. Y. Citv. 





liliniiG. 

.Quincy. 


New York. 

.Btiflliro. 

.Oct. 1-4 

?l!niiesotu. 

.Rochester. 

.Oct. 1- 4 

1 'wn. 

.Clinton.. 

.Oct. 1- 4 



.Oct. 7-12 

Tenn.-A'Nl A Mech.Ass. Clarksville_ 

.Oct. 15-19 

M.arvlnnd. 

.Baltimore.. 

.Oct. 29-31 


New .T-r.'ey_Betw. Newark and Elizabeth. .Oct. 8-lt 

{’.dorado Ter.Denver.Oct. 9-Ti 

Louisiana.Baton Rouge.Nov. 5- 9 

Louisiana Ag'l & Mech. Ass., New Orleans....Nov. 19-20 

Ilorsfc Fairw. 

TIorso Show.Kalamazoo, Mich.Oct. 1- 4 

National Horse Fair.., .Washington, D. C...,Oct. 2S— 

Del. Horse Show...Newcastle.Oct. 15-16 

C'ouiity aii«l IjO<*aI I'jiirsi, 
not in the li-<t pulAishtfl in the September number. 



IOWA. 



Blackhawk Co. 



9-11 

Butler Co. 


.Oct. 

9-11 

Favette Co.. 


.Oct. 

1- 3 

Henrv Co. 



9-11 

Madison Co.. 



1- 3 

M innesheik Co. 


.Oct. 

3- 4 


MINNESOTA. 



Le Sueur Co. 


.Oct. 

10-11 


WISCONSIN. 



Beaver Dam Ag. and Mech. Ass. 

.Oct. 

15-17 

Racine Co. 



1- 3 

Richland Co. 


.Oct. 

3- 4 

Sank Co. 



2- 4 

Fond dll Lac Co. 



1- 3 

Jiinean Co. 


.Oct. 

2- 3 

Lodi Union (Town). 

_Lodi. 


2- 4 

Lafayette Co. 



3- 5 


ILLINOIS. 



Clay Co . 



2- 4 

Clark Co. 



9-12 

Edgar Co. 



8-11 




14-17 

Monroe Co .. 



16-19 

Pope Co.. 

_Golconda. 


3- 5 

Shelby Co. 

_Shelbyville. 


9-12 

Sandwich L nion (Town)Sandwich.. 

.Oct. 

1- 4 

Washington Co. 



2- 4 

Vermillion Co. 



8-11 


MICHIGAN. 


* 

Calhonn Co. 


.Oct. 

9-11 

Central Michigan... 



8-10 

Genesee Co. 

....Flint. 


2- 4 


TTnwoll 


ft-in 

Macomb Co. 



2- 4 

Ottawa Co. 


.Oct. 

7- 9 

Saginaw Co. 



2- 4 


MISSOURI. 



Andrian Co. 



14-19 

Boone Co. 

_Columbia. 

.Sent.^, 

Oct. 3 

Clay Co. 

_Liberty. 

.Oct. 


Carroll Co. 



1- 6 

Gentry Co. 



1- 4 

Moniteau Co. 



1- 5 

Montgomery Co.... 



22-24 

Saline Co. 

_Marshall. 

.Oct. 

16-20 

Scotland Co. 





Xlic Kcxults of fl»e Harvest.—We 

go to press just in the beginning of the corn harvest over 
most of the country, and still in the midst of one of the 
most remarkable “ spells of weather ” that has ever been 
experienced here. It seems really that the sunshine and 
showers, and tempests too, have been spellbound—the 
one to glow and bum, the others to rain and blow, each 
over a particular region. The seaboard has been rained 
upon till the farmers begin to feel almost amphibious, 
while the interior has been suffering from a severe 
drought. These sections of country have been relieved 
—the one by a day or two of sunshine almost every week, 
and the other by octaisional showers which have held out 
hope of relief. To some parts happy relief has come ; 
others still suffer. The result is, that it is very difficult to 


NEW l!.\.MPSIimE. 

Exeter (Townl. 

Rockingham Co.(Time changed to), 

btaflord Co.Dover. 

VERMONT. 

Addison Co.Middlcbnry. 

Wiudliam Co.New Fane. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Meriden (Town). . 

IVquabnck.Bristol. 

NEW YORK. 


Chemung (7o.Elmira. 

Dundee I’nion (Town) .. 

Montgomery Co.Fonda. 

Madison Co.Clockville. 

Oneida (Town).Madison Co. 

Warren Co... 

Yates Co.Penn \ an. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beaver Co..V ’i.' ’ i. 

Bedford Co.. 

Clearfield Co.C earfleld. 

Clarion Co.Clarion. 

Columbia Co.. 

(.'otilmangh Valley.Blairsyille. 

Cumberland Co.Carlisle.. 

Doylestown (Town)-Doylestown...... 

Hartford (Town).Susquehanna Co. 

Huntingdon Co.Huntingdon. 

Indiana Co.. 

AVashington Co.A\ ashington. 

Wayne Co.Honesdalc. 

OHIO. 


Ashtabula (Town).Ashtabula Co.... 

Anglalze Co.apakmieta — 

.Augusta (Town).Carroll Co. 

Grecnlicld Union (Town)....--- • • • 

Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Ass., Elyna. 

Mahoning Co.Canfield. 

Marion Co.Marion . . 

Muskingum Co.Zanesville. 

Plymouth (Town).Richland Co. 

Union (Greene Co.).Marysville. 

INDIANA. 


Allen Co.. 

.Teffenion Co... 
Kosciusko Co 
Lagrange Co.. 
. liami Co.... 

rol.lo Co.. 

Warwick Co.. 
Wayne Co. 


, Fort AUaync_ 

North Madison 
.Warsaw. 


. Peru. 

.Ligonicr. 

.lioonville. 

.Centetyillc....... 


Oct. 1- 2 
.Oct. 8- 9 
Oct. 1- 3 


Oct. 1- 3 
Oct. 2- 3 


Oct. 9-10 
Oct. 9 


Oct. 8-0 
.Oct. 15-17 
.Oct. 9-10 
.Oct. 1- 2 
.Oct. 3- 5 
.Oct. 8-11 
.Oct. 9-11 

.Oct. 2-4 
.Oct. 2- 4 
..Oct. 1-4 
.Oct. 2- 4 
.Oct. i»-ll 
.Oct. 9-11 
.Oct. 1-4 
.Oct. 1- 4 
.Oct. 2-3 
.Oct. 2- 4 
.Oct. 2- 4 
.Oct. 9-10 
,.Oct. 9-11 


.Oct. '3r- 4 
.Oct. 2- 4 
.Oct. 9-10 
.Oct. 16-18 
..Oct. 15-17 
.Oct. 1- 3 
.Oct. 9-11 
.Oct. 9-11 
.Oct. 8-10 
,.Oct. 9-11 


...Oct. 10 

...Oct. 7 

... Oct. 2 

.'.’.’Oct'.’ 2 

...Oct. 3 

...Oct. 15-17 
,..Oct. 15-18 


come at a just estimate of the harvest. 

At present the fate of the corn crop is regarded with 
considerable solicitude. We hear of rains coming just in 
time to save it in isolated localities throughout the region 
which has been suffering from drought, which includes 
Central New York, and westward, especially the southern 
portions of the great corn and wheat raising States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. By the time this 
reaches our readers, we hope that these rains may be 
general. The corn of the Eastern and Middle States is in 
danger now from frosts which have already touched the 
leaves in exposed places. The crop is backward, and 
shocking can not bo done as early as common without 
serious loss of weight. On the whole, a less than average 
crop may be looked for. The great wheat region has 
profited by the dry weather so far as to have its wheat 
thrashed in excellent order. The crop is decidedly less 
than average in quantity, but of a very superior quality. 
Oats have not tilled well where the dry weather was se¬ 
verest, but as we usually hear the croakers first we can 
hardly judge of the results—and very much the same re¬ 
port must be made of barley and spring wheat. Potatoes 
have rotted distressingly at the East, especially those 
early planted and well manured ; while in the interior the 
dry weather causes a short yield. Root crops generally 
look remarkahy well wherever it has been sufficiently 
moist, and on good soils everywhere the crops will be 
remunerative. 

The hay of the dry section is not abundant, while in the 
wet it has been poorly cured, so that everywhere the corn¬ 
stalks should be well secured if possible. 

Apples are abundant over the great apple regions of the 
central and western parts of the Middle States, Ohio and 
Indiana; but many localities at the East are almost alto¬ 
gether without this fruit. 

Tobacco has had too much rain for its good in the Con¬ 
necticut Valley, and a full crop has not set. It is in 
danger from the frost, also. From the great tobacco region 
sourh of Mason and Dixon’s line we have, as a rule, un¬ 
favorable reports. The cotton region of the Atlantic 
board has suffered from rain and an inordinate growth of 
grass. The crop of Arkansas, part of Louisiana, Texas, 
and Mississippi is quite good. The general crop is estb 


mated as considerably larger than that of last year on ac¬ 
count of the greater breadth planted, but the yield per 
acre will prove discouraging. 

The effect of the season on Dairying i.s what might have 
been expected. The supply of butter for the New York 
market was essentially diminished by the drought affect¬ 
ing the greater part of the State and the great dairy region 
of Northern Ohio, and prices rose accordingly. The same 
cause affects the cheese products. New England, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania pastures have produced abund¬ 
antly, but the quality of the grass was i>oor and watery. 
The amount of milk was large, but the butter not so 
good as common. 

e shall doubtless have an abundance of all staples for 
home consumption, and a good deal for export. Prices 
of almost all farm produce are ruling high. Speculation, 
in part influences this gradual advance, but with the men¬ 
acing attitudes of European powers towards each other, 
a possibility that the wheat supplies of the Black Sea 
region will be cut off, crops falling below the average in 
V'estem Europe, and only a moderate crop here, fanners 
will be foolish if they do not get remunerative prices, 



Containing a great variety of Items., including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throiu into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
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BROADWAY. 

After October 1st, the Office of the 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURJST 

will be at 

13ROAl>WAY, 

with a Branch Office at the old place, 

41 PARK ROW. 

In our next number we shall say more on this subject. 
Hai'lc All Subscriptions sent in, as New or Old. 

Tlie American Asrriciiltiirist, 345 
Broadway, N. Y.—It will probably seem as strange 
to our correspondents to write the above, as it does the 
fio-ures of the new year ; yet by the time this sheet reach¬ 
es the majority of our readers, the Agriculturist and all 
its belongings will have been transferred from 41 Park 
Row to 245 Broadway. The distance is not great, the (wo 
locations being within sight of one another; yet the re¬ 
moval is accompanied by the regrets that one always 
feels at leaving a long familiar spot for a new and untried 
one. It was at 41 Park Row that the Agriculturist attain¬ 
ed its majority. It came here a successful paper, and 
leaves it as an institution. It was here that the impor¬ 
tant part of our business, the publication of agricultural 
books, had its beginning, and has become a channel for 
distributing agricultural and horticultural information 
second only in importance to the paper. Here new rela¬ 
tions have been formed in our business and editorial de¬ 
partments, and here we have had the pleasure of meeting 
face to face with so many of those whom we monthly 
visit through the medium of the paper. But the Agncid- 
turist has outgrown its old home, and notwithstanding 
these pleasant associations, it must go to a new and more 
commodious one. We are glad that this change is made 
while Mr. Judd is abroad, as he would feel it more keenly 
than any one else. In his absence, we may say that when 
he compares the five-story brown stone store on Broad¬ 
way with the obscure rooms on a second floor in Water 
street, from which the earlier volumes were issued, ho 
may properly congratulate himself on the success that has 
attended well directed energy and unceasing devotion to 
business. We hope to carry to our new quarters all our 
old friends, and shall be prepared to receive large acces¬ 
sions to their number. With increased facilities for pro¬ 
ducing the paper, we hope that we shall more certainly 
than ever attain our constant aim—to make each volume 
better than the last. 

I*as#iii*4**S' Clovci* tlie First Yenr. 

—“ Will a field sown with clover in the spring furnish 
pasturao-e for cows during the summer?”—If the ground 
is welfmanured, clean, and the season moist, and the 
clover gets a good start, it will be fine, rich feed by July, 
and, if not fed off close, will not be injured. On ordinary 
land the practice is never advisable, and is seldom best, 
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Fatal Uisease anioag’ S®©iilti*y.— 

Lemuel D. Dobbs, of Brownsville, Texas, writes; “My 
young cliickens, clucks, and turkeys are all dying. I have 
just lost two entire broods. A swelling commences 
around the eyes, nostrils, and the ekiii on the under part 
of the bill. These places rise up like great warts, and in 
from one to three days from the time that the disease first 
appears, the chickens die. I think it is the biting of 
mosquitoes, an.cl have tried to prevent it by cooping them 
at night under a mosquito bar, but it does no good. All 
my neighbor’s chickens are aftected the same way.” 
Whether our subscriber’s suspicions are well founded or 
not, we would recommend the application of warm pine 
tar, smearing it over all the afiected parts, but not stop¬ 
ping up the nostrils. If this does not cure, we would try 
painting the parts with a Eolution of nitrate of silver, 
{lunar caustic,) applied with a feather. 


Inciil>at©r«, oi- Artiiicia,! Kgs' 
Hatcliers.—We have several inquiries for these arti¬ 
cles, or for descriptions of them. It is, perhaps, enough 
to say, we know of none which we believe it worth while 
to attempt to use. There are several advertised, and 
used more or less abroad, but none that we know of in 
this country. It seems to be a fair subject for experi¬ 
ment. What is needed is a tolerably uniform tempera¬ 
ture, not far from 100° Fahrenheit, a certain slight degree 
of moisture in the air, and daily turning of the eggs. 
Tegetmeier, in The Poultry Book, speaks highly of 
Mauasi’s Patent Incubator. The French plan is taking 
heir turkeys, forcing them to sit on false eggs a few days, 
and, when they are contented, putting good ones under 
them, as many as they will cover. The chicks are re¬ 
moved as fast as hatched, and other eggs substituted. 
This plan has been tried by one of our neighbors, with 
success. A turkey covers twice as many eggs as a hen. 

Wlaat Uircls are ** Fowls.’’-“There is 
an article “going the rounds ” of the press, distinguish¬ 
ing fowls as birds which take their young to their food. 
The absurdity of this definition is apparent on a mo¬ 
ment’s thought; for, though applicable to farmyard 
poultry, in distinction from the birds of the hedge, it will 
not bear a more extensive application. It is unfortunate 
that, in English, we have no single word for our barn¬ 
door or dung-hill fowls. Even the names cock and hen 
they share in common with a score of other birds from 
Cock-robin to Cock-turkey -- (Cockroach and Hood’s 
Cock-memiaid included)—Hen Sparrow and Pea Hen as 
well. Poultry fanciers have, of late, with an unanimity 
which is remarkable, confined the use of the word fowl 
to this, in English, nameless hird~ ffallus domesticus. 

Millis&g- at ilae Paris 

Abattoirs,—Mr. Judd writes; “ To-day, (July 15th.) I 
visited the .extensive new Abattoirs, or slaughter houses, 
now partly completed, within the city walls, but beyond 
the thickly-settled portion, on the north-northeast side of 
Paris. The grand market, not yet finished, is an imm ense 
H’ou structure, with iron and glass roof, supported on 
iron columns, and to remain open on the sides, I believe. 

A strict prohibition to visitors, at present, prevented mv 
examining it fully. The roof covers several acres; the 
pens are small and low, and arranged in streets and 
avenues, and the bottom is as hard and smooth as roimh 
cut stone. The slaughter-houses near by are nice blocks 
of stone and stucco building, each apartment opening 

ihp n’ avenues running between 

t-ie blocks. The whole looks like a village of tasteful 
nouses, joined side to side along the streets, which are 
bent at a small angle frequently, so as to diminish the 
..gdit of too many operations at one view. The floors of 
both buildings and streets are solid cement, with an in- 

Swers°“ W into subterranean 

eeweis. Mater is arranged to wash the whole surface 

wai“wh’ th r Ladies can 

® establishment without soiling 

p..tehc,, .cc,.,, 

and dressing eight to twelve beef cittin ic. i i ’ 
according to the size of the animal and the activity TS 
nnarket. I watched the entire process of S L in 
dressing a bullock, w^hich was as follows. The min a 
W’as driven in at one door, the other being closed ■ a .one 
w as lassoed over his horns, and the other end put throno-h 

*ort,8pe.,Jife 

-ivU riV ^ column, just back of the horns It 

^ as clone 111 an instant, and the animal droppecras siif 

shoulders as possible, and opened the arl 

the heart, apparently to give the best outlerto the w'd’ J 


which flowed off into an opening in the floor, and was all 
saved in a clean condition. The animal was then moved 
and pushed about to promote the entire expulsion of all 
the blood. One man then skinned the legs up to the 
gambrel joint, and cut them off". The other, in the mean 
time, made one small oiiening through the skin on the 
belly, just back of the forelegs, and another between the 
hind legs. Into those apertures he thrust a round-pointed 
half-inch steel rod, a little curved, and made openings 
along under the skin in diflereiit directions. A large 
hand bellows was then thrust into each of the openings, 
and one long lever arm w^as worked, while the other ^vas 
held upon the floor with the foot. The air rvas thus 
driven in with great power and permeated every part un¬ 
der the skin and throughout the entire flesh and interval 
fat. The carcass swelled to nearly double size, and ivhen 
beat with a stick to promote the circulation of the air, 
the skin sounded like a heavy, loosely strained, bass drum. 
When the inflation was complete, the skinning was easily 
and quickly performed. Great tact was exercised in run¬ 
ning the knife along so as to have its curved point leave 
the surface of the meat slightly gashed in stripes, at 
various angles. A small iron windlass, -with ratchet 
ivheel and pulleys, served to raise the carcass as fast as 
it was skinned. Napkins or towels were kept at hand to 
remove the slightest trace of filth or blood. The pufliness 
of the flesh, its ciearness from blood, and the line cutting 
where the red integument appeared, together with the 
neatness everywhere exercised, gave an exceedingly 
beautiful appearance to the dressed sides as they were 
conveyed to the store-room, and hung up for sale. One 
can eat meat in Paris ^vithont any qualm I'roni slaugh¬ 
ter-house recollections or associations. The entire ab¬ 
sence of apparent pain or motions in the dying animal, 
and the inflation of the meat, though often read of, -were 
novelties to me in actual observation. Calves and sheep 
are dressed in the same manner. I priced some of the 
meats to-day as follows; The best sides of beef, 142 francs 
per 100 killogrammes equal to about 12 cents per pound 
in gold, or 16@17 cts. per pound U. S. currency. Other 
qualities ran down to 110 @100 francs per 100 killogram- 
mes.^ Very good carcasses of sheep were selling at 15 sous 
per livre, (about IS cents gold per pound, equivalent to 
21 cents cuirency;) and dressed pork at 17 sous per livre. 


Miami Maspberry.—Mr. W. Johnston, 
South Bend, Ind., dissents from Mr. Fuller’s estimate of 
this variety, and gives his own experience as follows: 

I fiuited it in connection with seven other I'arieties; 
the time of ripening first berries was as follows: Kirtland,' 
June 30th ; Golden Cap and Miami, July 3d ; Doolittle 
and Philadelphia, July 4th ; Ohio Everbearing and Cat- 
awissa, July 7th. Thus, it has a very favorable season. 
Compared with the Doolittle, which, Mr. P. says, is 
‘ very la,rgc and very productive, and a profitable market 
heiiy, its superiority over it was, in all respects, quite 
noticeable—the bush larger, more hardy and thrifty, the 
berry larger, more abundant, flavor decidedly superior 
and berry much firmer. I had the Philadelphia'in its 
perfection, I believe, and it is a magnificent berry, givino- 
more fruit during the best days of its season than the 
i.Iiami, but as the season of the latter is from ei'dit to 
ten days longer, I think it will yield full as much fruit 
and IS a more profitable market berry, as the Philadelphia 
18 quite too soft for long transportation. Thus we know 
of no raspberry superior to the Miami, and if Mr. F. does 
we wish he would name it, for it is wanted.” ’ 


similar form from seeds of Napoleon III. These de¬ 
partures from the normal type are interesting; they, how- 
•ever, show a general debility in the plant, as in neither 
of the three recorded cases was the fruit of any value. 

IVa-Micd.—H. A. Slater, N., Man¬ 
chester, Conn. Blue Joint-Grass, (Jalamaxjrostis (Jana- 
demis....n. F. Roberts, Woodworth, Wis.—A’rayrosftv 
IMcmides, an introduced weed, for which we know no 
common name....New Egypt, N. J, (can’t read the 
iVAmoj—TriUcunh repens, the Couch, Quack, Quick, or 
Twitch Grass. Valued in some places for pasturage, but 
a terrible pest in cultivated lands ... “ SubscribtT,’’St. 
Paul, Minn.—I’he purple specimen is Barn-yard Grass, 
Panicum Cnis-gaUi; the long one is Indian Grass, tior- 
ghian nutwns ; that of which two specimens were sent, 
is a. Beard Grass, Andropogon furcaius ; and the most 
delicate of all is Sporobolus heterolepis. M'lien more than 
one specimen is sent, they should be numbered. AVith 
the exception mentioned in reference to Couch Grass, 
none of them are of any agricultural value, and many of 
them are so little noticed that they have received no 
popular names. 

b»a*aii.cl Old Flasits, —’Recently wc visited 
the grounds of a gentleman near Newburgh, N. Y., and 
■\\ ei e delighted to see a Gardenia, or Cape J essamiuc,Komc 
six feet high, and well furnished with branches to the 
base. It had good company in some Pomegranate and 
Lemon and Orange trees, all of tvhich showed that they 
had been objects of care for years. AVc have a great affec¬ 
tion for these old plants, as tve have for old furniture, old 
china, and old pictures. These plants are venerable, and 
it is pleasant to think oi the kindly care of several gen¬ 
erations that is incorporated with their growth. 

iS-cd ci.nd dlovere—Prof. AA'av, 

of the Royal Ag’l. Society, made several analyses of 
clover hay with a view to determine what substances 
clover crops extracted from the soil, and thus, if possible, 
to come at the cause of what in England is called “clover 
sickness.” This is a condition of the soil when it refuses 
under ordinary treatment to yield good crops of clover— 
and BO is called “ sick ” or “tired” of clover. Mn are not, 
as yet, troubled "with this failure of the crop upon land 
where it once did well, except as we lose the influence of 
plaster on the crop, which frequently occurs. The analyses 
show that clover makes great drafts upon the soil for 
alkalies, especially potash, and no doubt it is the gradual 
exhaustion of this ingredient which causes the failure of 
the crop. The great benefit of applications of wood 
ashes and of plaster to clover are matters of universal 
experience, and we may safely say that so long as wo 
continue them we will live in ignorance of clover sfekness. 


File Kittatinisy -ISlaclsberfy.—AVe 

two years ago, described and figured this berry. This 
year it has quite warranted all that we have said of it 
Some specimens brought us in August from E. AViiliams' 
pntclair,N. J., show it to be the very best berry that 
IS now in cultivation. AA^e have seen plants in locali¬ 
ties north of New Jersey, fruiting finely. 

Blaclc Cla,ps ii-oisi AVni. Law¬ 

rence writes: “I have a cluster of vines that produce 
much larger and finer fruit than any other that I have 
seen, and asks if they can be propagated from the seed. 

hey can be readily grown from seed, but there is no cer¬ 
tainty that the same qualities will be reproduced. The 
lesultiiig plants may produce better fruit, but are more 
likely to give that oi inferior quality. The only sure way 
IS to layer the tips of the branches as soon as they <>-et 
K-omewhat firm. See Agriculturist for August, pa<-o ofi-i 


riie One-leavetl Straw’lbei’i-y.— Every 
one knows that the leaf of the strawberry is three-parteZ 
n 1,01 a variety with a single loaf was brought to notice 
mid afterwards figured in the Botanical STagazine as 
One-leaved Strawberry. Just 

undied years after this appearance, Mr. A SFuller 
mihoroftheSmallPruitCulturist,fou 

now (JloedT Uic' giJrFrS 

1 icncu btuuvljeiTy grower, a 


Clover ill Mercer Co,, SO,—“E. L. 
M.” writes that in this hot dry summer the red clover is 
killed out, so that they have to give it up as a farm crop. 
This is also the case farther south, in many places, and 
no kind of red clover will grow. Neither will the ordi¬ 
nary grasses, that form the greensward of the Northern 
States. The only chance to get clover to stand under such 
disadvantages is to soiv it in time for the usual earlv 
autumn rains. Thus early sown, it may send its roots 
deep enough to withstand the summer droughts. 

I>©iible Pelai'g'osiisani— €xloire ile 

Nancy.—AA’’e were gratified to receive from Mr. John 
Saul, Florist, of AA'ashingtoii, D. C., some flowers of this 
new variety. It has made quite a sensation abroad, and, 
apparently, deservedly so. I’he flowers are very double, 
and of a brilliant deep rose color. It is greatly supeiior 
to the Ranunciiliflora, figured in .December last. Air. 
Saul says : “It is a noble plant, strong and Vigorous in 
its giowtli, and luxurates in our hot bright sun,blooming 
freely. The flowers are thrown up -well above the foliage, 
and, being double, are more enduring than single kinds.” 

Flaists witli Ci«i*ay Foiiag’c. —In the 

present popular “bedding out” planting, a plant with a 
gray or silvery tint is very desirable to set oft’ the more 
brilliant Cdleiis or Achyranthes, {Iresine.) IlerbsHi. Cen- 
taurea ragusina, also called candidissima is one of the 
best for this purpose, but it does not propagate fast 
enough to suit the florists, who prefer to Bell the freer 
growing Gimraria, maritima, or “Dusty" Miller.” AA’e 
have tried this latter, this summer, for a bed in the 
lawn, and find that by cutting it back freely, it may 
be made to grow bushy, and we are rather pleased 
with it. The English gardeners arc talking about one of 
onr wild plants for this purpose— Antenndria margari- 
tacea, or Life Everlasting. AA^e have never seen it in cul¬ 
tivation, blit think it worth a trial. Mr. Peter Hender¬ 
son has shown ns this season a now plant of this style. 
Gentaurea gymnocarpa, and from what we have seen of it 
with him and elsewhere we think that it will become 
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popular—provided that it favorably answers the florists’ 
great question—“will it cut?” 

Xoad Flax. “ Saap Dragon.” 

—Butter and Egg*.”—E. Stowe, of Wis., asks: 

“ Will you be kind enough to state the best method of de¬ 
stroying that pest of farmers, ‘ Snap Dragon.’—There 
is more or less of it in Wisconsin; 1 have mowed it in 
blossom, and tried digging it out; this last seems to 
spread it and make it grow more vigorously.”—.-Insu’e)’.- 
We know of no way easier than to smother the plant. 
Make a pile of fresh cut grass or weeds, 8 inches thick, 
well trodden down over and around the infested locality. 

If on a lawn or in a gartlen, after cutting up the plants, 
cover with old boards, laid close together, and covered 
with hay to prevent their warping. This is said to be a 
tur« cure in one season, and is the easiest one we know. 

L'lllii<stration Ilorticolc.— Thi.s is a 
most elegantly Illustrated monthly, published by A. 
Vcrschaflelt, the horticulturist of world wide reputation, 
and contains beautifully colored plates of all the floral 
novelties. The June number is especially interesting to 
Americans, as it contains a new Passion Flower from 
Panama, Taewnia Buchanani, in compliment to our 
esteemed friend, J. Buchanan, of this city, who flrst cul¬ 
tivated it. The same number contains a colored repre¬ 
sentation of our native Bird-foot Violet, llola Pedata, 
one of our common plants, which we pass by unheeded, 
but one on which our friends over the water lavish a 
great deal of eloquent French. 

The Her lie Ilorticolc.— This periodical 
is published semi-monthly, in Paris, under the able edi¬ 
torship of .'I. Carriers. Its “ Chrouique Horticole ” is an 
admirable resume of horticultural news, and we cordially 
• recommen*! the journal to those who read French, and 
A\i8h to keep advised of European horticultural doings. 
The Revue has one feature which wc would commend to 
the attention of certain .iVmerican journals—when it 
copies, as it often does, articles and flgures from the 
A^rictflturlst, it gives full credit for them. 

nn<l Slicwers.”— Thi.s is 
a mc.'t fascinating subject. It engages everybody's atten¬ 
tion, because it affects everybody's comfort. An English 
barrister has written a very instructive popular Imok on 
the weather, giving it the above attractive title. No 
doubt the laws which govern the weather of Great Brit- 
alu prevail over the whole world, and, with a little allow¬ 
ance for the different climatic influences, would form a 
correct basis for judging of its changes, provided we 
could give j)ropcr relative weight to the indications. 
Everybody believes that it may be possible to predict the 
weather with some degree of certainty, and Mr. Steinmetz 
believes that he can do so generally, and that man ought to 
do it, as well as the lower animals. In a very pleasant way 
he discusses the premonitions which storms and showers 
give of their approach. Certain it is that many birds 
knew when storms are coming, and frogs and leeches 
perceive it also. The Old Salt has no better reason for 
predicting a storm than that he “smells it,” and the 
old rheumatic aunty, than that she “feels it in her 
hones.” Hence wo fully believe that if we, who are 
neither “old salts” nor rheumatic, only knew enough, 
we could do the same. The little book before us has 
helped us so much towards gaining knowledge about 
those things, that we have placed it on our book list. It 
is printed in London, but imported in sheets, and neatly 
hound by Roberts Bros., Boston, Mass., and is for sale at 
our counter, or will be sent by mall on .receipt of price. 

Xlac Onagje OrJinge a,w a, 1 i*ec. 

Tho-^o who have only seen the Osage Orange as a hedge 
plant, can have no idea of its beauty when ““owe^ 
crow into a tree. There are fine specimens at Iona 
L’and fDr. Grant’s,) and at the place formerly owned by 
tho late A. J. Downing, at Newburgh. It grows to the 
hight of twenty or thirty feet, and has a remarkably clean 
amiearance. The leaves arc of a bright green, and its fniit, 
>rdllch grows to the size of a large orange s very coii- 
It is put down by botanists as a dimcious tree, 
/ r one having staminate and pistillate flowers on sep¬ 
arate plants. Our French friends arc discussing this 
noint as they find that trees bear fruit when there is no 
Ttamlnatc one in the neighborhood, and suppose that as 
is very likely to be the case, it is only imperfectly 
dioecious. Wc hope to see this very beautiful tree mor 
generally introduced in ornamental planting. 

The Vcsretahle World, by Louis Fi- 
cnier NewVork. D. Appleton & Co. A handsomely 
Snted volume of 676 pages, and intended to ^ P°P' 
nlar account of the structure, and some general ideas of 
Sfc cSeation. of plants. Unfortunately it was trans- 
lated from the French by one who apparently had no 
knowledge of the subject, and the work is so full of mis¬ 


takes as to seriously interfere with its value as a popular 
teacher. The illustrations are many of them very beauti¬ 
ful, but as some blunderer has in several instances put 
the wrong names to them, they are sometimes calculated 
to mislead rather than to instruct. It is painful to see so 
handsome a work marred by so many blemishes. While 
those who have suflicient botanical knowledge to see the 
errors, will And much instruction in it, we cannot recom¬ 
mend the work as an introduction to the study of plants. 

Oiir Animals.—The American Agricultural 
and Horticultural Annuals are in course of preparation, 
and will be Issued before the close of the present year. 

As these works are in part devoted to recording the pro¬ 
gress in Agriculture and Harticulture during the past 
year, they cannot,on this account.be brought out as early 
as if they were made up of miscellaneous articles that could 
be written at any time. The work has mainly to be done 
when the growing season is over. The favorable recep¬ 
tion given to the volumes of 1867 is an incentive to make 
those for 1868 worthy of general approval. 

Conn. Boai'il of Agfficnltnre, 1800. 

—The First Report of the Conn. State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture has been for some time on our table, through the 
politeness of Hon. E. II. Hyde, Vice President of the 
Board. The chief value of the book consists in the report 
of the lectures and discussions at the annual meeting in 
January last, a brief account of which was given in the 
Afjticultmist for Febniary. The Board, between their 
meetings for business, listened to lectures which were 
open to the pnplic. The report of them is so full as to 
give the volume a permanent value to all agriculturists. 
Tlreyarc, one by Prof. Johnson, on The Source of Nitrogen 
in Plants; one by Prof. Brown, on Irrigation in Califor¬ 
nia, and two, by the same gentleman, on Diseases of 
Plants Caused by Fungi. Discussions took place in regard 
to Draining, Irrigation, and Fniit Culture, and responses 
to a circular, sent out by the Secretary, asking informa¬ 
tion based on personal experience on these subjects. 
The information thus given is of notable value. The Sec¬ 
retary has little to tell about the town and county 
societies which arc known to exist, except their names, 
and the fact that they spend the J1600 appropriated for 
premiums by the State, and it appears as if he collected 
this meagre information about them much as a newspa- 
])er reporter would do. This ought not to be, and the 
State bounty should, wc think, be appropriated only to 
those societies presenting a detailed report of all their 
doings, and the amount paid should be graduated ac¬ 
cording to the degree of excellence of these reports. 

yiaiiua! oi' Botany. — Filth 
Edition. N. Y.: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co.— 
\bout twenty years ago, the flrst edition of this work 
appeared, and immediately took the position it has since 
maintained—that of guide and hand-book to those who 
wish to gain a knowledge of the plants of the Northern 
States. That our flrst botanist should be so mindful of 
the wants of students as to prepare for them a series of 
books unequalled by any in the language, is something 
to be thankful for—a good which those of us, who, in 
our early studies, struggled along with incomplete and 
unsatisfactory text-books, can better appreciate than can 
the student of the present day. We are indebted to the 
publishers for an advance copy of the new edition, which 
is in the same neat and attractive style that characterized 
the former manuals. The present one embodies all the 
recent discoveries, and contains such alterations as the 
advance of the science demands. Gray’s Manual for 
the Northern States, Chapman’s Flora for the South, and 
Brewer’s forthcoming Botany of California, gives us a 
series of admirable hand-books for all parts of our ex¬ 
tended territory—except, perhaps, “Walrussia, . an 
the botanist will be likely to find but few plants not re¬ 
corded in one or the other of these standard works. 

mntH Aaineel. - Mrs. C. L. Mabbit, 
Vineland, N. J.-Vermka cpicata, the blue ; and the 
white is the delicate Fringed Orchid, Platmth^a mh- 
arinloltis... .Mrs. Robuck, Herkimer Co.-^cenfm Cana- 
the Squirrel-corn; less common than the closely 
STated D. CucuUaria, or Dutchman’s Breeches and worth 
cultlvatin*' . .F. W. Earl, Tawas, Slich.-Kdrma an^- 
the LOW, or Sheep Laurel.... A. Williams, Hdls- 
dale N. Y.—The common Wiegela rosea, properly 
vWm Japodca. a flue ornamental shrub.. .C. J. Brane, 
Wabash Co., InOi.-Solanum Dulcamara, Bittersweet, 
pretty climber, but the berries are suspected of poison¬ 
ous qualities. ___ 

Sulinon Fisheries in England.— 

The work of restoring this noble fish to the rivers of Eng¬ 
land is in successful progress, though it meets pith 
sracles from defective legislation, from the refuse of fac¬ 
tories poured into the streams, from badly constructed fish 
ways,Ld from illegal fishing. Notwithstanding these 


hindranees, the fish appear in increasing numbers in all 
the streams that have been restocked, and best cuts of 
salmon are quoted in the London market at tiventy cents 
a pound, or about half the price it commands here, in the 
cheapest part of the season. When we get our rivers re¬ 
stocked, ive hope to tuni the tables on our British cousins, 
and quote salmon at ten cents a pound. The best style of 
passes or ladders at the mill dams is now a theme of live¬ 
ly discussion. One writer proposes “ rough rock work, 
the rougher the better, built against the dam on an in¬ 
cline.” He has seen fifteen fish pass such a ladder in 
three quarters of an hour. The idea may be valuable. 

lliitcliiiig Sliatlsit Holyoke, Mass. 

—Mr. Seth Green, of Miimford, N. Y., is supervising the 
work of stocking the Connecticut River with shad, at 
Holyoke. By his system, 95 per cent, of the spawn is 
hatched while in the river. It is estimated that not more 
than 5 per cent, live, the most being destroyed by fish 
and by unfavorable changes in the temperature of the 
water. He will turn into the river this season more than 
100,000,000 of these fish. If they return to their birth¬ 
place as their instinct prompts them, there pull be fine 
fishing in that stream next season. Under the new reg¬ 
ulations of the New England Fish Commissioners, the 
fish will be able to visit the upper waters of the River, 
and Vermont and New Hampshire can eat home-bred 
shad again. Fish breeding is now as easily managed as 
the breeding of land animals, and measures should be 
taken to restock all our streams. 

Damp Sloiises.—“W. B.” These are oc¬ 
casioned quite as often by the surroundings as by the 
materials of which they are made. An undraiued cellar, 
or too many shade trees, will make a damp house. If 
brick or stone is used, fill out the palls, and ventilate. 
The house is then as dry as if made of wood, and cooler 
in summer as well as p-armer in winter. 

EongAVorth’s Wine House.—Some 
samples from this establishment show that it maintains 
its well established reputation, and are of a quality to 
convince even the writer in the Boston Journal of Horti¬ 
culture that “ pure wines ” can be produced in the North. 

Ox-l»ow« and Yokes.—H. A. S., of Man¬ 
chester, Conn., criticises the ox-yoke, figured in the 
August number, page 284, on the ground that the holes 
foi^the bows are too close together. Such narrow hop s 
may do, he says, to draw in, but cattle will not back well 
in them. Narrow bows chafe the roots of the cars in 
backing or holding back, going down hill. He formerly 
used yokes with bows only 10 inches wide, but never 
found his cattle to back easily until he put the bow-holes 
12 inches apart. Cattle will not back well if the yoke 
hurts them. 

Fi'of. oi*k out Esi.'toiw.ol" 

Offv -Aside from his labors in the Museum of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture at 'W'ashingtou, Prof. Glover is 
carrying on his elaborate work on insects, which one 
would think, is of itself sufficient to occupyall his time. 
His plan appears to be as admirable in desi^ as i s g- 
uresare beautiful in execution. The work 
and we hope that a way will soon be found to publish It. 

Mosquitoes in”water.tio.igks.-A 

few little brook or pond fish '^te^-trougM 
cisterns water barrels, ponds, etc., entirely free from the 
larv* of mosquitoes, by eating them almost as soon as 
the eggs hatch. 

Fielding Ciicumkers.-B. G. B. We 

have never found any substitute for salting epeum 
hers A bag of spices is usually tied up, and put in the 
vinerar for those who like it. More commonly the vine- 
carts applied hot upon the cucumbers, but some house¬ 
keepers of unquestioned gumption apply the vinegar 
Sid Cifier vinegar, however, is always used and has a 
snap to it. Mem.-It is some trouble to have anything nice. 

Influence of Climate in Aortk and 

America.-Prof. John Disturnell has given 

to the public, through the Z 

Ttrnstrand New York, a work with the above title, uis 
Sng ?he climate and climatic changes and influences 

tvhich^vailinthi^Weste^^^^^^^ 

Sr etr^tls accompanied by an agricultural and an 
zation, etc. America. The former shows 

toe limrorprofitable culture of our staple crops ; the 
^ +Vio lines of equal mean, summer and winter tem- 
nerSrea The work contains a great array of carefully 
Collected facts and observations, with free cit^iona ^ the 
opinions of travelers and writers upon the climate. 
jt is an octavo of 324 closely printed pages. 
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'Fwelve More 'Fliasi We Promise. 

—The reader will notice that this month’s issue of the 
Agric/idturM contains 44 pages. In our prospectus -we 
offer a sheet of 33 pages, but in no month of this year 
have there been less than 36, and for a greater part of the 
time we have given 40 pages. This month we have so 
much reading and advertising matter that we increase 
the size as far as possible, and not exceed legal weight, 

Mellsiljle Aclvertlsememts. — From 
every quarter we receive commendation for the rule 
strictly and impartially adhered to of admitting “no adver 
tisements into our columns except from parties believed 
to be reliable and able, and willing to perform what they 
advertise to do.” During the present month several hun¬ 
dred dollars’ worth has been rejected, which we see ap¬ 
pearing conspicuously in the columns of otherwise re¬ 
spectable papers, both secular and religious. Our course 
; (1 this respect proves of great value to those who do ad¬ 
vertise in good faith, as the public are not afraid to send 
their orders to those admitted under this rule. Of course, 
mistakes will occur, and blame should not hastily be be 
‘stowed. Mail clerks and express agents are not infalli¬ 
ble, and failure to receive goods ordered is often charge¬ 
able to their account, if not to that of the person ordering 

A IV^arsery im e-rei*y T'owai.—The nit 
me.'ous offers made iii*our advertising columns of vines, 
plants, etc., to be forwarded by mail, in effect, bring the 
best nurseries almost to the door of every man. A very 
large business has been satisfactorily transacted in this 
way, since the reduction of postage to a point admitting 
of it. Every family, having the use of ground enough for 
the purpose, should avail themselves of these facilities 
to secure a good supply of fruit for home use. Send your 
orders early, that the nurserymen may provide in time for 
expeditiously forwarding the articles wanted. 

Tlae Amei'icaii I*omoIog-ical So¬ 
ciety,—The llth meeting of the Society commenced at 
St. Louis, on Wednesday, September llth, the President, 
Col. Marshall P. Wilder in the chair. Fourteen States 
were represented hj' delegates, and it was supposed that 
several other delegations would come in. Avery large 
show of fruit is upon the tables, grapes being especially 
numerous. The first day was occupied mainly with pre¬ 
liminary matters. Addresses of welcome were made by 
Mr. Mudd, President of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society; Mr. Bryant, President of the Illinois State So¬ 
ciety, and by Doctor Spaulding, in behalf of the Grape 
Grower’s Association of the Mississippi Valley. Presi¬ 
dent Wilder briefly and feelingly responded to these salu¬ 
tations. In the afternoon, the President gave his address, 
and the election of officers was held. We regret that we 
have not space for the address. The remaining days will 
be given to discussions which are likely to be interesting, 
as such men as Wilder, Downing, Barry, Warder, Knox' 
Ellwangor, Meehan, Hussman, and a host of other well 
known pomologlsts will take part in them. New or in¬ 
teresting facts will be noted for the benefit of our readers. 


eSrapes at -visit to Mr. 

Knox’s vineyards shows a condition of the crop in mar¬ 
ked contrast with the reports from the grape region of 
the Lakes and other parts of the West. The main crop 

is, ol course, of the Concord, ivhich, for health of foliage 
and productiveness, is so much superior to all other va¬ 
rieties that we do not wonder at Mr. Knox's advocacy of 

it. ^ He Planted his vineyard for the purpose of gettino- 
fruit, and has it by the ton. Delaware has a good crorT 
but the leaves have suffered, though enough remain to 
ripen the fruit. Iona is fruiting, but the foliage in about 
the condition of the Delaware. Diana shows a good 
crop, with some rot. Catawba and Isabella very full and 

scarcely any trouble. Hartford Prolific and Crevelin- 
now, (Sept. -ith,) being marketed. These are two very 
prohfle grapes. The Hartford, as grown here, hangs to 
the bunch as wed as any other grape. The Crevelino- sur¬ 
prised us with its yield, and pleased us with its quHity. 
H has the fault of^ not making a compact bunch, but it 
Will noveltheless 00 a salable - 


_;n n , - -=■ uuuca, DllL 

will neveiiheless oe a salable grape when knowm. 

Tlae Aew Emg-laaicl Faii-.-Fine weather 
proximity to the second city of New Erxgland, unusually 
buildings, and the hearty enthusiasm 
’ivith wnich the people of Rhode Island welcomed the 
.OC. 01 , to Ihol, stole, ooltea 1,. making the Pai. TgraS 
success in a pecuniary point of view. The exhibition 
was well wortliy of the society. The show of AyrS“ 

cenViiT'and tlf numerous and ex- 

New ^ 

deserved SLlfol The Th! 
horn stables were graced by most excellent stock and bv 
hQpe superior to that noble animal, 6th |)iikp q|’T horn. 


dale. If His Grace is not the best bull in this country, 
we would be glad to see his better. The Lieut.-Gover¬ 
nor of Connecticut, Mr. E. H. Hyde, of Stafford, a promi¬ 
nent candidate for Commissioner of Agriculture, was 
present with the choice of his fine herd of Devons, and 
took the herd sweepstakes premium. The show of De¬ 
vons was good, better than can be made in this country, 
outside of New England. The Dutch cattle of Mr. Chenery, 
of Belmont, were also exhibited, and Burmese cattle by Mr. 
Clark of the same town. The horses did not equal those 
shown in Vermont last year, either in numbers or quality. 
Among the mutton sheep, Cotswolds were predominant, 
and very fine, but the fine wools did not make much 
show. The swine and poultry classes disappointed us, 
as did also the implements, though there was a good 
display of mowers and small tools. On the whole, 
the fair was a very gratifying one, and not by any means 
so given up to fast horses as was expected, nor as has 
been represented by the Associated Press’ dispatches. 

Iiavestuieiits of Money. — We advise 
farmers to invest their money in farm improvements, 
mechanics in better tools and facilities, merchants in ad¬ 
vertising. But there is much money which cannot be in¬ 
vested in those ways. Public improvements, really needed 
and of great utility next to securities for which the faith 
of the State or Nation is pledged, ought to be the safest 
and best paying investments. So they are, if well man¬ 
aged. The first mortgage bonds of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Co. are regarded as first class securities. These 
bonds are sold by our friends Fisk & Hatch, No. 6 Nassau 
st., whose representations are thoroughly reliable. 

Seed Store at tlse Ag'rieiiltHrist 

Office—or rather at the place where the Office of the 
Ag'i'icult'^iTist was. As announced elsewhere, we have en¬ 
tered onr new quarters, 245 Broadway. 41 Park Row, 
so long associated with Agricultural and Horticultural 
matters, is, however, to be most worthily filled. It has 
been rented by Mr. B. K. Bliss, of Springfield, Mass,, 
for a Seed and Horticultural Warehouse. Most, if not 
all, of onr readers have long known Mr. Bliss as a most 
enterprising, reliable and obliging dealer. By liberal ad¬ 
vertising, tliorough system, and indefatigable attention 
to the details of his work, lie has built up a business ex¬ 
tending all over the United States, and demanding larger 
facilities. To secure these, he has formed a partnership 
with his son, S. B. Bliss, under the firm of B. K. Bliss & 
Son, and made their headquarters here in the Metropolis. 
Their business at Springfield, Mass., will also be con 
ducted under the same firm. We are greatly^ pleased that 
one whom we knoiwto be fully worthy the'coiifidence of 
the public, which he has already largely secured, is to oc¬ 
cupy the premises so long devoted to kindred pursuits, 
and which otherwise we should more regret leaving. 
With the nnmerous friends of Mr. Bliss we wish him 
success commensurate with his increased facilities. 

Coria.— “H. G. C.,” Benning¬ 
ton, Vt.—The advertisement of F. E. G. Lindsey, of Vir¬ 
ginia, about Egyptian com which bears ears as large as 
maize, and yields 150 bushels to the acre weighing 65 
pounds to the bushel is, on the face of it, calculated to 
deceive. Nevertheless we have written to P. E. G. L. to 
send us some seeds, and receiving no answer, know what 
to conclude. Let it alone ; the story is better than the crop. 


Tile ISoailevartl SIcirt.— The ladies of 
the household are greatly pleased with this article just 
introduced into the fashionable world. It is made of all 
wool, without seam, is light, warm, and of every desira¬ 
ble color.^ The fabric resembles thick but light French 
cloth. It is a decided improvement over the “Balmoral.” 

Mraisafmg,- l»i-oiit.-Peter Henderson, 
Esq., the well-known market gardener, thus writes to the 
author of this recently published work on' Draining: 
“ There would have been no necessity for my tronbliuo' 
you with the draining queries if I had carefully read your 
work, as all my questions are there fully anticipated 
Allow me to most sincerely congratnlate you on your pro¬ 
duction. I never before picked up a book on drainino- that 
I could read with interest enough to keep me at it ten 
minutes. Business drives me so that I have little time to 
read anything; and to wade through a bushel of chaff to 
get at a gram of Mffieat is so discouraging that I rarelv 
make the attempt. But ‘ Draining for Profit ’ is straic^ht 
to the point, without a superfluous word.” See adver¬ 
tisement of this book on page 3T6. 

Aniericsim lustltiite.— 

the cifv oT Vin 
amed 0^0 certainly the best 

Tin fbe T particular as well 

t m of all large signs, the managers 

to be highly commejided,8ful the esbJbiUop rep'wdea' 


as an example to all industrial fairs. The rule which, 
rigidly enforced, secures this very desirable result, is 
this, that while the articles exhibited shall be confined 
to the allotted space, no sign shall appear oitor.e them. 
The result is that exhibitors are advertised by their 
wares, and not by flaming paint and canvas. The fair 
is a great success, being so systematized that any one 
can go directly to any Department, of which there are 
seven, viz.: 1. Fine Arts and Education ; 2. The Dwell¬ 
ing; 3. Dress and Handicraft; 4. Chemistry, etc.; 6. 
Machinery, etc.; 6. Intercommunication, (Carriages, Tele¬ 
graphs, Boats, etc.;) 7. Agriculture and Horticulture, 
each being divided into groups. 

Tlse Use of Flaster.— “W. W. Fuller,” 
of Michigan, proposes a practical question under cover of 
a theoretical one. Letting the theory go, he admits that 
by means of plaster he gets greatly increased crops. 
Those crops contain a proportionately increased quantity 
of ash constituents drawn from the soil, which, of course, 
is by just so much the poorer. Hence impoverishment 
of the soil is certain if the practice is continued long 
enough. How soon it will come depends on the richness 
of the soil, both in available plant food and in that which 
may be developed by tillage and the action of the weather. 
An equivalent must in some way be returned, if the soil 
be kept as it is. Plaster works good to the land in sever¬ 
al ways, and the wise ones cannot agree upon a theory. 

Apples in EiBg-lantl.— A recent Garden¬ 
er’s Chronicle gives a tabular report, occupying several 
pages, showing the state of the fruit crop in the various 
counties in England. 'While there is plenty of small fruits, 
there is a general scarcity of pears and apples, the latter 
crop being so bad that it may be set down as a total fail¬ 
ure. It is not unlikely that large shipments of apples 
will be made from this country; which, judging from tire 
appearance of the orchards in the Western States, wo 
shall be abundantly able to do. 

Have Hone Witla It.— Either the Farm¬ 
ers’ Club or the New York Weekly Tribune is giiiltv sf 
a disregard of the health of the community that deserves 
the severest reprobation. The two form a sort of recin- 
rocally irresponsible concern. Whenever we blame the 
clii we are told that they are not responsible for the re¬ 
ports and when the Tribune is called to account, it ssijs 
that 1 ' only reports the proceedings of the Club. In the 
re!)(..-t (if Mm meeting of August 20th, we find people en- 
cotirao-ed to tamper with so dangerous and fatal a disease 
as diptlieria. by the nse of a decoction of bark and roots, 
aiif] what Is worse, if possible, to try the cure of consunm- 
tion 'uy taking so violent a poison as Lobelia. Wo sise 
by the reports ol the Club that a large proportion of those 
who take part in the proceedings are Doctors. Can it be 
possible th.at they so disregard the safety of the commu¬ 
nity as to allow these things to go by without a protest ? 
Gentlemen of the Cinb, yon have it in your power to do 
mucli good when you stick to matters belonging to Agri¬ 
culture, but when yon meddle with medicine yon weaken 
your influence, and your p.^oceedings become dangerous. 


Feetl Cutters.— -Cutting or chaffing,' wet¬ 
ting, and flavoring with meal !,>r tiran. make good fodder 
go much farther than otherwise, ana even very poor fod¬ 
der palatable and useful. This involves no little labor, 
blit a good machine makes light work of it. compared 
with any other. We bought Gale’s Cojiper Strip Feed 
Cutter, made by the Peeksldll (N. Y.>F;ow Works, sev¬ 
eral months ago, and nse it with great s.arisi'acti'on. in 
cutting hay and cornstalks, knowing of none better. The 
past season has been so peculiar that many farmers, who 
rarely are so unlucky have this year damaged hay, aed 
that cut after having become old and wiry. The diligent 
nse of the hay cutter is the only alleviation of this state 
of tilings. Cut fine, wet down, and, at least, .flavor with 
oil or corn meal, bran, or some ground feed. 

Hocsoiiemts Acicnowlctlg-esl. — Onr 

list of these has been crowded out from month to month. 
If the friends who have favored us with Reports, Cat¬ 
alogues, and other documents, will for this once accept a 
general acknowledgment,we will try to do better in future. 

How 'to Coo Sc a Ham. —We dine occa¬ 
sionally at the table of Mrs. K., and until we tasted it 
there, we did not loiow what a liam was capable of. I{ 
being too nice to remain a family secret, we asked the 
recipe for the benefit of our readers. Boil a ham for three 
hours, remove the skin, and trim it nicely, and then rub 
into the fat a pound of powdered sugar, or as much as it 
will take up. The ham is then placed in a dripping pan, 
in which is put a pint of sherry, or otiifr good wine, and 
put into the oven, and baked very slowly for two hours. 
During the baking it is frequently basted with the wine. 
Try this, and 'we are confident you will say that you 
have never .before eaten bam in ifa greatest perfection. 
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I'apers are addressed fo each name. 

E I G H TY^S I X 

Valuable Premiums. 

e Invite Kvei*;y'l>ocl:>- 

To .ecuic one or more of tlie vnluublo nrtl- 
Ties omred aa Premlunia on our All of 

these Preinluma are good and useful, and 
some are costly and elegant. 

liook lit the Isi.st, and make up 
ytmi* mind to ohtalBi iiiionic 
ot' the Pi*emiiini§. 

The Aiuerleun Agriculturist, with Its 32 

to 40 large quarto pages,! ts profuse and costly illustrations, 
Its practical, reliable, and condensed information, obtain¬ 
ed and prepared at great expense, is nimlshed to its sub¬ 
scribers at a price but very little above the cost of the 
paper on which it is printed. This can be accounted for, 

First, by the fact that but one cori»s of 

Editors, one set of Engravings, one setting of type, and 
one Publishing House managing the business affairs of 
the paper, BiilHce for supplying lu great army of sub¬ 
scribers; and 

.I'.'niii : 1% hilo the funds received for 

sub.'*criptiou8 are expended In preparing the paper and 
delivering it to subscribers, its immense circulation 
secures a very large and valuable advertising patronage. 
For every premium ebtained a list of new subscribers is 
sent in, and tlic more subscribers of course the more 
valnable our columns for advertisers. 

c arc tvIIIIiig, tlicrcforc, to pay well. 

In good Premiiaru, those who get up clubs for us. 
While it is true that many persons send to us the names 
of their friends and acquaintances without premiums, 
merely from good will and their confidence tliat they are 
thus conferring a favor upon their friends, it is also true 
tliat wo most cheerfully bestow all premiums that are 
earned, and in every proper way encourage eterybody to 
get up clubs, with the remuneration to be secured in view. 

Everybody may be an Agent.—We have 
no special agents. Instead of this we have made up 


who came in for books or on other business, and iriio, 
on looking over the paper for a few moments, have de¬ 
cided tliat tliey must hate it. 

Ton can make money In canvassing for 

tlic American Agriculturist. Many persons take hold of 
the work as a business. If yon do not wish tlic Premium 
secured for your own use, it can always be sold; and you 
will see, upon looking over our Preminm List, that but a 
small number of names obtained each day gives you good 
wages, while for 10 names or more a day, yon will receive 
very handsome returns. A lady obtained subscribers 
enough in seven months to secure one of tlie ma-nillcent 
Steinway Pianos, worth $650, and this, too, whilLttend- 
ing to the cares of a family. 

Beautiful and valuable Erescnls maybe 

secured by working for us. You will find on our Premium 
List many articles which arc most useful in a family; ar¬ 
ticles suitable for presents from husband to wife, brotlier 
to sister, children to parents, scholars to teachers. Here 
are opportunities for giving a pleasant surprise to your 
pastor and his wife, by sending them a handsome tea set, 
a valuaWe library, or a sewing macliine. Sunday school 
classes, or scholars in other schools, may secure a beau¬ 
tiful present for tlielr teachers in this way, or a good 
melodeon for their school room. Several Agricultural 
Societies have paid for a large club of subscribers, given 
away the subscriptions as prizes at their exhibitions, or 
supplied tliem to members, and sold the premium ar¬ 
ticles, at auction, for the benent of the treasury. 

Only good artloIes.-We arc careful not 

to jilace upon our list anything for a Fremiurn which is not 
the best, and, in all respects, what is claimed for it. All, 
therefore, who secure premiums,may bemre that they are 
not running the risk of getting poor or indifferent goods. 

Send In the naiiic8 of subfiicrlborH as fast 

as yon obtain them, not waiting to complete your list; 
and to save mistakes in accounts, send the exact subscrip¬ 
tion money with each list; and every name designed 
for a premium list, must be so marked when sent lu. 

Begin Now to raise your clubs. It Is not 

nccesijary tliat all the papers of Premium Clubs slioukl 
go to one office. You can get tliem anywhere. 

Old and New Subscribers will be counted 

in premium lists, but some should be new names, as it 
is to obtain such that premiums are in part ofl’ered. The 
extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twenty, will 
not be furnished when a premium is called for. 

How fo ISomitClteclcs on rVew- 
A'ork Banks IBsin Uers are best for lari^e suitib ; 
make them payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Table of rreiniiims and Terms 
Tor Voliiine 2T—(lt:68). 

Open to alt-Xo Comp* til ion. 

A"o. Karnes of Premium Avlicles 

fcfSS: SSfZi « 

(Patterson Arcs jfso 00' 
and Forks {do. rfo ) 

ifcfg 

^0-I^dies' Gold Watch 00' 

■ " oo 
00 


So i- ‘ano opienuid l-OCt.(Slelnu;ai/,t 

‘Il ^^'atch UleautiflU) .sioo 

•lo ( Valuable 'I'inie-Keeper) ' 

Parrel Gun {Cooper A Pona)'.'%‘A{\ 
I?*? bepea.ina Shot Gun dinner inca t'ofLn 


^/.^lathesnalicul Instruments..... OO, 
•!« n ifathematical Instruments.... $15 OO^ 
'4o ^An^p^:^'^’-Pasf'E.{WitrrenASpadon^%\ m, 
n Silver Case. F. (do. do ) S5 'iO 

iO-Barometer (Woodruffs Mercurial) 'sia mi 
^'’oodruts Mercurial).. :.%i 

^'.‘f^ftit.-^P’O'ing Machine. Ko. 2. . $12.'> OOl 

a'I Pate.nt Cylinder Plow, etc _ $“>0 "iO 

^A-Ihimp and Sprinkler (Page's) .‘ 00 

Pagles (Fairbanks^A Co.) ..810 m 

Blocks (Crandall) .’*2 m 

47 Pocket Laiiterm^ One hozeji . 00 

^?rm^^.''^tiatt.Cl!Ctopedia (Appleton’s) ...['Mo ool 
Illustrated DicUonary%\2 00 
5U Any Back iolume. Agriculturist . V'i 
51 —Tiro Back Volumes • * - ' 


'Number 
\ of Sub- 
!scribera 
required 

1 1 at 

$1.50] $1. 

13 

87 

13 

87 

.30 

97 

2( 

90 

19 

65 

15 

45 

60 

240 

67 

270 

86 

320 

'lO 

270 

60 

240 

67 

270 

W 

210 

21 

. 70 

18 

.58 

66 

225 

44 

140 

27 

90 

15 

45 

19 

65 

19 


SO 

97 

:.7 

120 

17 

50 

22 

75 


tjti—clny Three do. 
5.1 —A ny Four do. 
54:—Aw// Five do. 
fl—Any Six do. 
iy(f—Any Seven do. 
^i—Any Eight do. 
2^—Any Kine do. 
iff)—Any Ten do. 


do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

OO-Vois. Kvhto^XXVl^^' do'. 

J ;,!—Pack Volume Agriculturist 
{jA Any 2wo Back Volumes 
ti.i—Any Three do. 

OX—Any Four do, 

<>.»—Any Fire do. 

(lit—Any Six do. 

07—Any Seven do. 

<i8 —Any Eight do. 

(VA—Any Nine do. 

70— Any Ten do. 

71- Vols. X VI to XXVI ao. 

Z^—Pownuig's Landscape Garden'g 
Z'}~ Gummings A Miller's A rchitect. 

SV* Ptdrary (Your Choice).. 

7 -■• — /I Ski s / .J.. 



7n—A st5 Library 
70—A sao lAbrary 
77—A Sa5 LAbrary 
7H—A S:J0 lAbrary 
IB —A S‘J5 Library 
>4rO Library 
i‘i5 Library 
150 L.ibrary 
.. ...jfiO LAbrary 
81 —A S75 Library 
85—A Stoo Library 


80— A 

81— A 
H-i—A 
Wi-A 


do. 

do. 

do.'. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



80 A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) 

Description of tlie Premiums. 


29.5 

400 

1150 

1600 

400 

158 

1.50 
270 
275 
190 
.5.5 
75 
ai 
43 
65 
90 

4.50 
100 

87 

58 

20 

48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 
61 
68 
74 
80 
86 
92 
24 
36 

48 
60 
71 
82 
92 

102 

110 

110 

122 

46 

60 

.58 

a5 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 


a list of valuable articles, m-myof which have been sug¬ 
gested by individuals who liavc worked for us, and all of 
which are good and nsefnl; and from this list any one 
who gets up a club can select the premium desired, and ob¬ 
tain it by sending us the required number of subscribers. 

AVe can Pay much more In Premiums 

than in Cash.—Our purchases by Wholesale, our ar¬ 
rangements with Manufacturers and Dealers for advertis¬ 
ing, etc., enable us to do this. It will be noticed that we 
give each preminm article at the regular price which the 
purchaser would pay for the same. 

F:vcry Premium on our list 1« to he se¬ 
cured by sending us a definite number of 8ub.“cribers. 
There need lie no mistake, therefore, on this point; and 
there can be no fsvcritlsm in the matter, since the same 
nuinoer of subscribers for any particular premium is re¬ 
quired from every one who secures it. 


Post Ofllce IBoncy Orders may be obtain¬ 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and tlie best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as many hundreds have been sent to us willuout any loss. 

Registered Fetters, under the newsy.stem, 

which went into effect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money wlierc P. O. iffon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Eeg- 
islry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of live postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 

Specimen Numbers of tl»e AgrieiiltiiiTst, 

Cards, and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied 
to canv.asscrs. These should be economically used, as 
each extra copy of the paper, with postage, (2c.,) which 
must be pre-paid, costs about 12 cents. 


1—«s»r«leM Seeds.—A valuable selec¬ 
tion of 40 varieties of the best seeds for a family garden, 
cacli parcel large enough for a garden of ordinaiy size. 
This premium and the next are put up for us by Messrs. 
B. K. Bliss & Son, Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 
41 Park Row, (old Agriculturist office,) whose seed 
establishment is well known as one of the best in the 
country. This premium will be of great value and con¬ 
venience to many, especially to those distant from good 
seed stores, as we shall send the seeds post-paid to any 
part of the United States (1^^“ except to those points 
reached only by the Overland Mail.)—In many cases the 
recipient will have enough in each package for his own 
use, and some to spare to members of the club, or others. 

No. 2—IFIower Seeds. —Like No. 1, this 
is a valuable premium. It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beautiful flower seeds, all in separate papers, 
and includes not only the finer common varieties, but 
many of the newer and rarer kinds that are costly when 
bought by the single paper. Each parcel contains the usual 
amount, and they are delivered free, the same as No. 1. 


No person need fall of obtaining Nome one 

of our many l^rumlums. Those who make the attempt 
to raise a club are often surprised at the case with which 
names of subscribers are seenred. The paper is very at¬ 
tractive in appearancf, (notice the great number of bean- 
tifnl and costly engravings in the Oct. paper, which 
is a fair specimen,) and the most hasty glance at it.s 
contents often satisilea one of Its value. We have many 
times received subrtJrijJllons at onr counter from persons 


Every Premium 'article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge i.s made for packing or boxing 
any of ike articles in our Premium List. The .forty- 
four Premiums, Non. 1, 2, 6, and .from 30 to 39, 
and from 50 to 86 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
O.ffice or express o.ffice nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail .— The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any eoniieyance tliat may be specified. 


IVo. —I^iirscry Sloclc—otc. 

—Tills premium can be selected in anything desired, 
from the Catalogues of Parsons & Co., Flushing, N. Y., 
or of F. K. Pheenix, Bloomington, Ill. Both are 
well known, very reliable parties, h.aving extensive 
Nurseries, Green-Houses, Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
Grape Vines, Shrubs, etc., etc. Send a stamp direct 
to either of them, for their regular catalogues, stating 
that it is to look into the value of this premium, and 
they will be friniished free. Any one choosing this 
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premium can select from the catalogues $20 worth, 
or more in proportion, if more names are sent us, 
and we will send an Order for the amount on either 
party named above, in fall or spring, as desiied. 

No. loiaa Tiaies (IS).— This 

valuable new variety is becoming so well known that we 
need not describe it here. Only No. 1 Vines will be sent. 
They will be forwarded by express either this fall or next 
spring, or by mail, if so desired, and postage is furnished. 

No. 5-Cl©Jacoi-«l ^8-a.pe Tiisaes (1®®.)— 

“ TM This excellent, hardy,early, 

prolific, grape, is popular almost everywhere, and though 
not so highly flavored as the Iona and Delaware, its easy 
culture, vigorous growth, earliness, and productiveness, 
m.ake it one of the best for general cultivation. It is now 
60 abundant that we can oiler a large number of No. 1 
Vines. They will be sent by express, well packed, in 
fall or spring, as noted above for the Iona Vines. 

No.®—.Fiapsiia Amost beau¬ 

tiful flower, one of the few flowering bulbs that do well 
even when planted early in spring. Most kinds of bulbs 
require to be planted early in autumn. One can easily 
multiply his stock after getting a few to start with. 
Wo send them, post-paid, by mail to any place in the 
United States. We get them of B. K. Bliss & Son. 


No.lS—CIoll»e@-WB*isag:isag-Mac3aEBje. 

_A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 

saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma¬ 
chine, the garments are passed between elastic rollers 
which press the water out better than hand wringing, 
and with no wrenching of the fibres. It is done as fast as 
the left hand can pick up the garments, while the right 
hand turns the crank. It is so easily done that a child of 10 
or 12 years can quickly wring out a tub-full of clothes, 
dropping them from the machine set upon the side of 
the wash tub directly into a clothes basket, ready to hang 
out. We offer the family size, “ Universal Wringer,” 
provided with Cogs which make the rollers turn together, 
and which we consider essential to prevent injury to the 
fabrics, loosening of the rubber, etc. We used a single 
one of these Wringers, one of the first make, several 
years without any repairs, and with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion.—It weighs only I.t lbs., and can be readily carried 
by hand, or sent by express, or as freight, to any part of 
the country, ready to be sot upon any fonn of tub, and 
used at once. We have given over a thousand of these as 
premiums, with almost universal satisfaction. At least 
a thousand families may get one this year as a premium. 
They are made by the Metropolitan Washing Machine 
Co., Middlefield, Conn, 


Nos. 7, 8, 1®, 11, IS, 1S5—Sewliag' 

Macliiwes.—Wo are glad to be able to oft’ar this year 
a choice of the leading kinds of good Sewing Machines. 
We can recommend any one of them as of great value. 
Each of these seven machines has some peculiarities 
in which it is superior to the others. We have used 
them all at home during the last half dozen years, except 
the Tailoring Machine, and that we have watched carefully 
in the hands of tailors. One has been tried several months, 
and then another, and so round ; and they are all so valu¬ 
able that we prefer to recommend all, instead of in the 
slightest degree hindering the speedy introduction of this 
important household implement by even a comparative 
word of discredit to any one of them. We would not part 
with the last one of these, whichever it might be, and be 
without any Sewing Machine, for $.500 1 Here are the rea¬ 
sons : The .$500 at T per cent, interest, would jdeld, less 
taxes, about $02. Most families require, at the lowest, four 
months of steady hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, 
not less than $3t a month, board included, or $96 a year. 
With a Sewing Macliine a woman can certainly sew as 
much in one month as in four months by hand. Here is 
a clear saving of $12, or of $60 if you call the seamstress’ 
work only $30 a month, including board—leaving a net 
annua! saving of $30 to $40 above the interest, while 
any good machine will wear a dozen years. But far 
above this and al! questions of money saving, is that of 
health. The everlasting ‘-Stitch, stitch, stitch,” with 
form bended over work, and the loss of sleep, have 
brought tens of thousands to early graves, broken down 
millions more at an early age, and entailed an enfeebled 
constitution upon many millions of infants. We say to 
every man, get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if you 
have to sell a favorite horse or an acre or two of land. 
A Sewing Machine costing $55 to $65 involves an inter¬ 
est of only $3 or ,$4 a year; it will, in the long run, save 
yon five, if not a hundred, fold, in Doctor’s bills alone. 
Get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get one 
through our premium list, well and good; it will help 
you, will enlarge our circulation, and benefit those you 

induce to road and think more ; but get the machine._ 

Every machine given is bo.xed and delivered free to any 
railroad station, or express offlee, or other place in this 
city, and costs the recipient only the freight after leav¬ 
ing the city. They go safely as railroad freight. Full 
printed instructions go with each, and the machine is 
supplied with a Ilemmer. Further particulars may be 
obtained by sending for circulars to: 


Grover & Baker Mf’g Co., 
Howe Machine Company, 
Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Willcox & Gibbs Mf’g Co., 
Finkle & Lyon Sew’gM. Co., 
Wheeler & Wilson Mfg Co., 


496 Broadwa}'', N. 
099 Broadw.ay, N. 
505 Broadway, N. 
458 Broadway, N. 
508 Broadway, N. 
587 Broadway, N. 
025 Broadway, N. 


Y. City. 
Y. City. 
Y. City. 
Y. City. 
Y. City. 
Y. City. 
Y. City. 


N©. 14-Waslai Big- _T 

long time we have annually tried half a dozen or 
new Washing Machines. Some of them have proi 
well at first, but no one has continued in so much 
as tin- “ Doty’s Paragon,” which we have now used 
ly three years. It is the only one the “ help ” wi] 
witlioiit lieing required to do so. Some new imr 
ments have been added within the present j-ear. 
neat, compact, and convenient. Full Descriptive 
culars can be had of U. C. Browning, 32 Courtlanc 
^^«‘™imlitan Washing Machim 
Middleneld, Conn. The machine packs in small 
pass, and can be sent cheaply as freight or by exj 


No. 1®— A. 'Tea, 8et. —This premium nas 
given the greatest satisfaction for the last two years. 
There are six pieces, viz.: A Coffee Fot^ two Tea Pots, a 
Creamer. Sugar. a-aOi Slop Boivl—a.\\ of beautiful, uniform 
pattern, and new style, with raised and embossed figure 
work. They are not the common sWxer-washed articles, 
but the heaviest plate, equal to “Sheffield Plate,” the foun¬ 
dation being white metal, so as not to show, even when 
the heavy silver-coating may chance to be worn off in any 

spot by long hard usage.-These Sets are made by Lucius 

Hart & Co., of Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. Mr. 
Hart, “ the veteran Sunday School man,” has been in 
the same place and business for nearly a quarter of a 
century. We have known him and his woi'k for many 
years, and take pleasure in commending and guarantee¬ 
ing its value to be as represented. The amount of 
silver on plated ware depends wholly upon the will and 
integrity of the manufacturer. tVe could give nearly 
as good looking plated ware for less than half the money. 
The Sets given as premiums will be boxed without 
charge, and sent to any place by express or otherwise as 
desired. (See remarks under No. 20 below.) 

No. 17—Csistoi" niadl Fruit or Cuke 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 
novel and beautiful. It can be used as a large, showjq 
Castor, with six cut glass bottles, or be instantly chang¬ 
ed into a complete Castor, with Call Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same maker as No. 16, and of the same metal, plating, etc., 
and will be sent in the same way. Many cheaper and less 
beautiful Castors could be obtained, but, desiring only the 
best things in our premium list, we selected this. 

No. 18—Ice or '^Fnter Fit.clier.—A 
large and ornamental ai-ticle, just such as we recently 
selected for our own use. It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same maker, as No. 16. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will add a round Salver of 
pattern to correspond (value $6); or, for 47 subscribers, 
a large 16-inch oval Salver, (value $14,) large enough for 
two goblets with the Pitcher; and for 53 subscribers, 
the Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautiful Gob¬ 
lets, silver-plated without, and gilded within (value $38). 
This complete Set is exceedingly desirable, though 
the Pitcher alone, or that and the smaller Tray or Salver, 
will answer a good purpose both for use and ornament. 


No. lO—Oss.e l>o3ieB». Teaspooias.— 

These are of fine pattern, “figured tips,” Olive-leaf 
Pattern, and of the same metal, plating, etc., and from 
the same maker, as No. 16. They are far cheaper than 
any thing we have found at half’the price. 

No. 30—^>iie l>oKeia TaMIe Spoons. 

No. 31— ©BBC l>ozcBB TjbMc Fob'Sss.— 

The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 19. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant every way in quality and price. As we ex¬ 
plained in Volume XXV, page 147, a silver dollar can by 
the galvanic process be spread over many yards of 
surface so as to deceive the eye completely. Plated 
ware is valuable when we can trust to the honesty 
of the maimfaeturcr to put on a soat of silver of given 


weight and thickness, and to do it on a good white meta’ 
All these articles come from Messrs. Lucius Hart & Co, 

Nos. S3, 3S, 34—Knives bbibc! Foi-ks. 

—This premium is an addition to our list of really useful 
and valuable articles. A dull knife, with a shabby handle, 
and a broken or crooked fork, will injure greatly, if it 
does not spoil, the taste of even a rare beefsteak, but it is 
next to impossible to keep a poor iron or steel knife and 
fork in a passably neat condition, and a shiw. will not 
come with any amount of brick dust and rubbing. The 
knives offered in this premium are manufactured by the 
most celebrated makers of cutlery in the world. Joseph 
Rodgers & Sons, Sheffield. England, whose corporate 
mark is dated 1764, and whose wares are known in every 
part of the world open to foreign commerce. They are of 
the best refined steel, with ivory balanced handles, and 
stamped with the full address of the makers, and are of 
the size known as table knives. The table Ibrks are 
manufactured by Holmes, Booth & Haydons. on genuine 
albata, and warranted double plated with coin silver. 
The tea knives and forks are by the same makers, but of 
smaller size. The carving knife and fork are both steel, 
made by Rodgers & Sons, best ivory balanced handles! 
For 38 subscribers, at $L.50 each, we will send the tea 
knives, of the same make and material, double silver 
plated, forks the same, (value $26.) For 4,5 subscrihers, 
at $1.50 each, we will send the table knives, double, silver 
plated, with same forks, (value .$.30.) These articles are 
furnished to ns by Messrs. Patterson & Brothers. -27 Park 
Row, agents for the manufacturers, and a thoroughly es¬ 
tablished and reliable house, who will furnish the above 
articles at prices named, and express charges paid to any 
one who may wish to purchase, and any other goods in 
the hardware line. 

No. 33—SSov.— Something for 
the Boys and Girls. A new and heantifnl Premium, 
and we have provided it specially for our yomiu- friends. 
Come, now. Boys and Gikls. we know-yon all love music, 
and we have made it easy for you to obtain a beautiful, 
shell-cased musical box, 25 i inches cylinder, w-hich will 
perform four tunes, making what we believe you will say 
is the sweetest music you have ever heard. We wish von 
could have been with us and listened while we selected 
these Premiums for you at the importers. V.’e are si:!-e 
you would have felt like making haste to get np the nec¬ 
essary club, only 22 subscribers, at $1.50, to make this 
most pleasing premium your own. 

Nos. 30, 37—ITIelodeoiis.—These are ex¬ 
cellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday Schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pu/iils. We have 
seen the whole tone and character of the pupils of a 

school improved by the introduction of a Jlelodeon.- 

Set the pupils to work and they w'ill raise a club of siilv 
scribers. and obtain this premium easier than they can 
get money subscribed for it. We otfer Geo. A. PsixcE 
& Go’s. Melodeons, for we know them to be good. A 
large one in our ow-n Sundaj- School room has been in 
use for eight years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time 
by a large number of persons. — Several clergy¬ 
men have obtained this premium for themselves, 
their Churches, or Sunday School rooms. The premium 
clubs of subscribers w-ere quickly raised among the 

members of their parishes.-klany others can get 

this premium for their own home use. We have given 
these instruments as premiums in the past few years, 
and we believe they have invariabl}- been highly 
esteemed. Send a postage stamp to Geo. A. Prince & 
Co., Bufi'alo, N. Y., and get their illustrated descriptive 
circular, giving full particulars of forms, sizes, and prices. 
The premium Melodeons will he shipped direct from the 
manufitetory at Buffalo, ready boxed for safe transporta¬ 
tion by Railroad, Steamboat, or by Express, as ma 3 ' be 
ordered. They go just as safely by freight, as by ex¬ 
press, and much cheaper, though not so quickly. 

No.38 —Colil>i-i I*iaaBO.—This is a newly 
invented Piano, the work of Mr. Frederick klathnshek, 
who has for many years been known among manufac¬ 
turers as the autlior of some of the best improvements in 
troduced into this instrument. A particularly novel fea¬ 
ture of this piano is its size, being only four feet nine 
inches long, two feet three inches wide, of the square 
form, yet having seven full octaves. Before its adoption 
as a premium, some of the most eminent musicians ex¬ 
amined it at onr request, and pi-ononnced it an instru¬ 
ment of remarkable power, brilliancy, and sweefness, en¬ 
tirely worthy to rank with the fnll-sized piano of other 
makers. H. Mollenhauer, Director of the Conservatory 
of Music, New York, says; “ Their tone is truly aslouish- 
Ingly sweet, pure, and powerful, and so greatly superior 
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to all others, that tliey must be heard to form a just co<i- 
WpUon of thoir superior excellence.” Mr. Theodore lla- 
geu, editor of the le.adiiig musical paper of this country, 
•ays of the Colibri Piano: “ It is a thorough square piano¬ 
forte, only very small, hut at the same time very propor¬ 
tionate and b<*autirul—and can speak to such an extent, 
with such power and sonority, that we must see as well 
a* he.ir It to believe it possible.” Its peculiar construc¬ 
tion not only secures Improvement In sounding qualities, 
but seems to Insure great durability and long continuance 
in tune. It is ffnished in handsome style, with rosewood 
case, large round comers, fancy scroll desk, legs, lyre, 
etc., and will be an ornament In any parlor, besides being 
entirely satisfactory as a musical instntment. Other styles 
are made by the same firm, but this was selected as espe¬ 
cially adapted to the wants of many of our readers. 
Messrs, llarlow, Doehler Jt Co., C94 Broadway, New York, 
are the agents, and will send circulars, giving full par¬ 
ticulars, to applicants. 

rVo. 29—Steliiway Piano. —S e\t-:n Oc- 
TATK, Rosewood Cask ; Solid Rosewood Desk, Large 
Fiiont, Uoi'ND Corners; Over-strunq B.vse, Full Iron 
Frame, Patent .\6RArrB Treble, Gothic Legs, and 
Carvrd Ltre. —This is one of the most elegant Pre¬ 
miums ever offered ; regular and only price $fSoO. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs. Steinwat & Sons, Nos. 71 and 
73 E-ist 14th street, is enough to say; but it is due to these 
enterprising manufacturers to state that, while their 
pianos have repcatetlly received the First Premiums by 
the award of the most competent judges the world can 
produce, the crowning triumph has recently been achiev¬ 
ed, .\t the Universal E.xposition, in Paris, Steinw.ay & 
Sons received the First Grand Gold Medal for Amer¬ 
ican Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: Grand, 
Square, and Upright. The following is a copy of the 
official certificate, which was signed by the President and 
the five members of the In tenia tion.aI Jury: “Paris, 
July 20th, 1S67, I certify that the First Gold Medal for 
American Pianos has been unanimously awarded to 
Messrs. Steinway by the Jury of the International Exhi¬ 
bition. First on the List in Class X.” Ih-sides all this, 
and second only to it in Importance, is the fact that the 
Society of Fine .\rts, in Paris, nnaulinonsly awarded to 
Steinway & Sons their o/ify annual Testimonial Medal for 
)8C7. The President of the Musical Department of that 
society says, in his report: “ The Pianos of Messrs. 
Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the artists who 
have tried them, superior to all that liave been made to 
this day in the entire world.” This is to be added to 
abundant testimony from the best judges in America and 
other lands. We are able to speak from personal knowl¬ 
edge of the excellence of these instruments, as each of 
our partners has one at home, and desires no better. This 
splendid premium may be secured by many persons. 
Only 5t0 subscribers are required to do it. The last suc¬ 
cessful canvasser was a lady—a wife and mother—who, 
though with the care of a family, and among them at 
least one bright ilttle child to our knowledge, found time 
to secure one of these magnificent pianos within seven 
months. Others, more at liberty, might obtain subscrib¬ 
ers enough in 2 or .Smooths ; and for even a year’s labor 
the compensation would not be small for some persons. 
Classes of young ladies at school might unite in effort, 
and thus obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano for 
their schoolroom. We shall be glad to give this premium 
to a large number. Who will try for it? Send to Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons for a free circular describing it. 

!\o. 30—Cjiold Watclaes.—At 

the requestor canvassers, we add this and No. .31.-The 

Lady’s Watch offered is one of the prettiest watches we 
have seen. It is in a “hunting” or closed case, beauti¬ 
fully engraved, and inlaid with enamel, and is warranted a 
good time-keeper by Messrs. Benedict Bros. ,171 Broadway. 
(See No. 31. below.) This is a beautiful and appropriate 
present to a Teacher from the members of a School, who 
can easily divide among themselves the number of sub¬ 
scribers to be raised. It is also a very neat and beauti¬ 
ful gift for a companion. Not a few gentlemen can get 
this in time for a Holiday Present. Several have taken 
this premium and are delighted with it. 

.■> 0 . 31—A Ciood Watcli.—For years 
past we have been urged to offer a good, reliable. Watch 
IS a prcmium.and can now do so. We have arranged with 
.Vtessrs. Benedict Brothers, of 171 Broadway, Dealers in 
Watches and Jewelry, to supply us w’ith two kinds, and 
such watches as they will put in first-rate order and war¬ 
rant. These parties we know to l)e in every way upright 
and reliable gentlemen, governed in their dealings by 
Christian principles, and with fAsir guarantee we unhes¬ 
itatingly offer these articles with confidence. (As is gen¬ 
erally kiiown. Messrs. Benedict Brothers are entrusted 
with the keeping of the N. Y. City time, andt^*”'’ furnish 


time to a large number of Railroads and Steamers.) Every 
watch we send as a premium will be first put in running’ 
order by them, and thoroughly tested, and warranted for 
one year.—No. 31 is a patent lever, full jewelled, in en¬ 
gine turned hunting case of Coin Silver, and manufac¬ 
tured by the justly celebrated Arnold Adams, of London. 
This premium will give very many a chance to obtain a 
rfaily raluable, reliable Utne-piece. and at the cost of only a 
little effort. We have given a large number of these 
watches this year, and they have proved as recommended. 

32—l>oii1>Ic Kfiri’cl Csiin : or 

Fowling Piece.— These guns are the genuine London 
“ Twist ” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ramrod, 
and in all respects desirable. Their calibre and length 
of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the kind of 
shooting to be done. As a special favor they are furnished 
to ns for this premium, by Messrs. Cooper & Pond, of 
177 Broadway, and well known as one of the most re¬ 
liable and beat houses in their line of business, and they 
highly recommend this particular gun, and guarantee it 
in every respect. It is from one of the oldest and most 
favorably known English manufacturers, and of a kind 
which Mr. Cooper assures ua he has had so long, and 
found so good, that it is just the gun he should take if he 
were going out fora day’s shooting. The price is not put 
on in fancy carving, and useless plating for show, but in 
the gun itself. Wc could get almost as good looking 
guns for half the sum, but we offer only real, substantial, 
reliable articles, those cheap at the price named in our 
table. This premium includes the Gun, Powder-Flask, 
Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 

Ao. 33 — Ropfr Repeatinp; Sliot 
fJiin.—Bang, Bang, Bang, Bang—four times in as many 
seconds, or even less 1 M'hat a luxury to a sportsman ! 
With a goo<l flock of ducks, prairie chickens, quails, or 
snipe, the bag may be filled at once. This gun seems to 
meet all the wants of the sportsman. It is a splendid 
shooter, it can be fired four times without rc-loading, the 
cost of ammnuition is no more than for a muzzle loader, 
it is very light, (6‘4 lbs.,) and the cli.arges are waterproof. 
The barrel is steel, 2.3 inches long, with a receiver at the 
breech, into which four charges, each in a steel case, are 
placed at once, and are carried into the barrel separately, 
simply by cocking the piece. A Belt, 24 Shells, Wiper, 
Loader and Loading Block, accompany the Gun. 
This gun is highly recommended by distinguished 
sportsmen, and our boys, not accustomed to the use of 
a gun, found it a very pleasant companion in their sum¬ 
mer recreations, showing that there is no difficulty in 
the management of it. The gun is manufactured by 
the Roper Repeating Rifle Company, Amherst, Mass., 
under the supervision of C. M. Spencer, Esq., inventor 
of the famous Spencer Ri%, who will furnish circulars 
with full descriptions. 

Ao.3 t —Spencer ICepeatinp' Rifle.— 

This Premium is one of Spencer’s Repeating, Sport¬ 
ing or Hunting Rifles. It carries 7 charges inside of 
the stock, which are successively thrown into the barrel 
and fired, simply by pressing out the trigger guard, pull¬ 
ing it back, cocking and pulling the trigger itself. One 
can do all this lying behind a log without rising to scare 
his game. The seven shots can be readily fired in less 
than ha^ a minute, and then yon have only to slip seven 
more ready made charges into the stock—in half the time 
you can load a common rifle once at the muzzle—to be 
ready to fire seven times more, and so on.—An exceeding¬ 
ly interesting statement of what this rifle has done during 
the war, and of what it is, and is capable of, m.ay be ob¬ 
tained by addressing Warren Fisher, Jn., Treasnirer of 
Spencer Repealinq Rifle Company, Tremonl-street. Boston, 
Mass.—Owr premium includes the $1.3 Rifle, and $10 more 
for the Globe and Peep-sights, including 100 rounds of 
prepared ammunition, boxing and shipping. These are 
the Company’s cash prices. The addition of the Globe 
and Peep-sight adapts the gun for the longest ranges, for 
sharp-shooting, etc. Each charge contains powder, coni¬ 
cal ball, and fulminate, all in a copper case, and is water¬ 
proof. No ramrod, no cap, and little or no cleaning of 

the gun barrel is required.-The regular size is : bore 

or calibre, 44-100 of an inch ; length of barrel, 26 inches. 
Any one preferring a length of 28 or 30 inches, can have 
it for $1 or $2 extra. 

:Vo. S.'S—Clicst of Good Tools.—For the 

present year, we have, through the special favor of Messrs. 
Patterson Brothers, of 27 Park Row, arranged for a 
few chests of the very first quality of tools of the kinds 
and prices named below. The same kinds of tools could 
be purchased for about half the money, but these are all 
A No. 1, and cannot be procured at any less price. 
They are for practical use, and vvorth a dozen common 
articles. For tliis we have the word and guarantee of 


Jlessrs. Patterson, which is amply sufficient for us, and 
for all who know them. They make up assortments of 
these, or any part of them that may be ordered of them, 
at the prices affixed, and any one can purchase of them 
what they desire. We make up only a single premium, 
which contains a full assortment for all common pur¬ 
poses. The tools are of regular size, and but few addi¬ 
tions would be required for a Journeyman Carpenter. The 
assortment of our premium is as follows: Plain chest, 
31 X16!4X16 Inches, with sliding compartment box, $7; 
.lack Plane. $1.60: Smooth Plane. $1.4.3; -Tointer Plano, 
$2.25; Hand Saw, 22 inches, $l'.75; Compass Saw, 
10 inch., 70c.; Compasses, 6 inch., fiOc.; Warner's 
Hammer, (adz eye.) $1.50: Hammond’s Hatchet, 85c.; 
Drawing Knife, $1.25; Try Square, 0 inch., 8 .5c.; 
Bevel, 8 inch., 70c.; Chalk Line and Spool. 4.5c.; 
Mallet, 2.)C.: Pair of Pliers, (pinchers.) 35c.: Sliding 
Tongs, (pinchers,) .5.5c.; Calipers. 3!4 inch., 35c.; Brace, 
fi5c.; Augur Bitts for Brace, >4 inch. !Sc.; inch, 4.5c.; 
?4 inch, 72c.; Center Bitts, >4 inch, 21c.; ^ inch, 28c.; 
1 inch. 25c.; I 14 inch.. 35c.; 114 inch., 40c.; Six Gim¬ 
let Bitts. assorted sizes, flOc.; Three Gimlets in Handles, 
assorted Sizes. .36c.; Screw-drive Bitt. 25c..: Flat Coun¬ 
tersink Bitt, 2.5c.; Rose do. do., 25c.: Snail do. do., 
25c.; Octagon Reamer, 30c.; 'Paper Bitt, .50c.; 3-inch 
Screw-driver in Handie, 30c.; 6 inch., do. do.. 40c.; >4 
inch Handled Gouge, 50c.: % inch do. do.. 60c.; 
Handled Cliisel. 3.5c.: h'ch do. do.. 40c.: 1 inch 

do. do., 60c.; ll;i inch. do. do., 80c.; inch heavy 
Framing Chisel, ^.10: 1 inch do. do., $1.25; 1)4 inch, 
do. do., $1 -50; ?4 inch Augur, 60c.: 1 inch do. do., 
70c.; 2 inch do. do., $1.30; full set of Bradawls, Sl.tlS; 
Common 2 feet Pleasuring Rule, .30c.; File, 3-cornered, 
20c.: do. do., 25c.; Flat File, 30c.: Wood Rasp, .50; 
Soldering Iron, (copper.) $1.15; Soldei. Naiis, etc., $1.; 

Total, $44..50.-3’he Chest will be locked, and sent 

as freight or otherwise, and the key sent by mail. 

Aos. 3G, 37—Instrai- 
niciits, for Draiiglitiiig;, Drawing:, etc.— 

Very convenient not only for Architects and Mechanics, 
but for farmers and others, and for Boys and Girls. These 
are neatly fitted in beautiful Rosewood Cases, having 
dividers with flexible joints, and points, semi-circles, 
pencil and penholders, rulers, etc., etc. All the pieces 
inNo. .36, are finished in brass and steel; those in No. 
37, are German silver and steel. The pieces are the same 
in each, but No. 37 is of extra beauty and workmanship. 
3’hey are useful in making drawings, plans of buildings, 
fields, etc. They are valuable to children, to cultivate a 
taste for, and habit of observing and sketching farms, 
plotting fields, orchards, buildings, for drawing, etc., 
etc. Such “ playthings ” not only keep them from 
“ mischief,” but develop their minds, and make them 
“ handy.” These premiums will be sent by mail, post¬ 
paid, to any place in tlie United States. 

I\os. 3S, 39—Ravrsoii, Warren & 
Hyde’s Gold Pciisi With Ever Pointed Pen- 
ciL.s, IN Extension Coin Silver Cases. Premium No. 
.38 contains the best E Gold Pen, and No. 39 the best P 
Gold Pen, which is the same style, hut larger. These pens 
are made by Messrs. Warren & Spadone, No. 4 Maiden 
Lane.N.Y., successors to Dawson, Warren & Hyde, whose 
pens obtained so wide and good a re]mtation that the orig¬ 
inal firm name is the Trade Mark, and is still stamped upon 
every pen made. We have known the makers and their 
goods for many years, and can recommend both to our 
readers. Messrs. W. & S. are the largest manufacturers 
of Gold Pens, Silver and Gold Pencil Cases and Holders 
in the country, and their wares are fully equal to any man¬ 
ufactured. In ordering, state whether a stiff or limber 
point is desired, and if the Pen received is not suited to 
the hand, it may be exchanged at a trifling expense for 
postage. If a larger desk pen is desired, we will send 
the G(very large,) style, with ebony and silver holder, 
in leather case, in place of B. with Pencil Case, or the II, 
(largest,) same style, in place of F, with Pencil Case. 

TV’os. 40, 41—Raroitie- 
ters.— Woodruff’s Patent, made by Chas. Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. II. These are the most convenient and 
portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder for a circular giving engravings and descriptions 
of the instruments.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by ^Ir. Woodruff renders these far more porta¬ 
ble than any Mercurial Barometer previously known. 
They are so easily carried that Mr. Wilder guarantees 
the safe ddivei~y of every Baronwter given by us as a 
Premium, if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The instruments are beautifully made, are about 3 feet 
Ion", and are packed and sent direct from the factory, 
with no expense save the express charges. We ofl'er two 
forms which differ mainly in the style of case, both he- 
iii" supplied with Thennoomter and Vernier. A Barom¬ 
eter Is to farmers, or others on land, what it is to sail¬ 
ors at sea—an indicator of the weather to be looked for. 
Many who have received tliis premium from ns in former 
years have given us definite statements touching its 
"•rcat value to them We have tested these iiistru- 
meiits tliorouglily, and have confidence in them as 
weather indicators. Aside from its direct utility, the 
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habit of ofjscrvcation and of scientific study, cultivated 
in children where a Barometer is used, is important. 

No.42—ISsiclceyc Mowingr Macliisie. 

—The gratification expressed by those who received this 
premium last year, and the rec^uest of others who wish 
to get it this year, lead us to continue it on the same 
terms. The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably 
known throughout the country that we need not describe 
it particularly. Any one writing to the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. Adriance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 
City, will receive a circular giving full description, en¬ 
gravings, etc. The experience of last year showed that 
many a farmer can easily secure this premium by a very 
few days’, or odd hours’ and evenings’, canvassing for sub¬ 
scribers. A few can unite their efforts, each getting a 
part of the subscribers, and then own the machine in 
common, if they do not each need the entire use of a mow¬ 
er.-It would pay a man well to canvass for this pre¬ 

mium, and sell it afterward. Ten subscribers a day for 
15 days would secure the premium, which sells regularly 
for $125.—Many can, at town meetings, fairs, elections, 
and other gatherings, or during the evenings, secure this 
premium club without much, if any, loss of time. 


No* 43—CyliiidLei* l®low (Allen’s Patent). 
—We hear very good reports from those who received 
this premium last year. It is named from the peculiar 
form of the mould-board. Several improvements have 
been made upon it within a year or two past. It is 
an Ohio invention, we believe, but is manufactured 
by the well known and reliable firm, R. H. Allen & Co.. 
189 & 191 Water-st., New York City, to whom applica¬ 
tion may be made for further description, etc. There are 
several sizes and prices, with a greater or less number of 
attachments. The kind we offer for premiums is the 
“ Two-norse size, cutting a furrow 12 to 14 inches wide, 
and 5 to 8 inches deep." It is also provided with wheel, 
and with a “ skim plow," that is, a smaller plow attached 
under the beam, like the double “Michigan plow.” 

No. 44—jPage’s anti 

Sprinkler.—This apparatus combines most of the 
advantages of a Hand Watering Pot, a Green-house Syr¬ 
inge, a light Force Pump, and Garden Engine. It is very 
simple in construction, light to carry, easy to operate, 
and adapted to a great variety of uses. In every house¬ 
hold it will be found most convenient for washing win¬ 
dows, or window blinds. It throws a small stream with 
considerable force about forty feet, and will be invalua¬ 
ble in case of Are, where places otherwise inaccessible 
can be easily reached. In the stable it will be valued for 
washing carriages, horses, etc. In the garden, it gives 
the readiest means for watering plants. By a very sim¬ 
ple arrangement, the stream can be instantly changed to 
drops, spray, or mist. It is manufactured by the New 
England Portable Pump Company, 11 Hanover-st., 
Boston, Mass. ’ 


No. 4.'5—Family Scales.— These scales 
combine the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
and are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from one-half ounce to tivo hundred and forty 'pounds. 
They are provided with a scoop or pan for weighing flour, 
sugar, and other house stores, and also with a platform for 
heavier articles, and are, in short, just such an apparatus 
as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupyinp- 
less than two feet square. The advantages of -such 
an apparatus will be appreciated by every housekeeper. 
In cooking, preserving, keeping the weight of the grocer,' 
butcher, etc., up to its proper mark, and in weighing 
meats, butter, and other produce sold from the farm, they 
will save much more than the cost of obtaining them as a 
premium. These scales are manufactured at the well 
known establishment of Fairbanks & Co., whose weigh¬ 
ing apparatus has for many years been ranked as the 
standard, and to wbom were awarded the highest pre¬ 
miums, two medals, at the Paris Exposition. 


No. 4« — da-aaitlall’s Imjarov 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive ami 
ment for children. They are very simple in construct! 
will stand years of children’s handling without breaki 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellir 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endl 
variety, can be built with them, and when finished 
stracture remains firm so that it can be carried ah 
without falling to pieces. For developing the ingeni 
and taste of children they arc unequaled. Havino- gi 
these blocks a practical trial in our own famihes 
are so well pleased with them that we have placed tl 
on the Premium List. The Blocks are put up in n 
boxes, each box containing 130 pieces, and a card -iv 
various designs of buildings. The sets used for 1 
Premium are plain. The same blocks may be 1 


painted red, white, and blue, by sending to us 3 more 
subscribers, at $1.50 each, or 10 more, at $1 each, than 
are required for the plain set. 

No. 47—Foclcet Famterns.—This new 
premium is a very ingenious as well as valuable Yankee 
invention. It is a complete Lantern, large enough to 
afford light for walking or other purposes, and yet in half 
a minute it can be folded into a parcel 3 by 4 inches long, 
and % of an inch in thickness, or small enough to set into 
the vest pocket, and yet contain 3 little sperm candles, 
matches, etc. We have used one for twelve months, car¬ 
rying it in the pocket whenever going out at night, ready 
for use at any moment. It is manufactured by the Mer- 
riam Manufacturing Company, (Julius Ives & Co., Agents, 
49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City.) The manufacturers enable 
us to make the special offer in our Premium List, in order 
to introduce specimens of these lanterns to general use. 
A dozen pack in a box 314 hy 5*4 by 814 inches. 

No. 48—American Cyclopeclia.—A p¬ 
pleton’s New. —We can hardly commend this great 
work too highly. We wish it could be placed in every 
family in the country. Several were fortunate in secur¬ 
ing it through our premium list last year, and we hope 
many more will do so this. Scholars at our Academies 
and Seminaries, and members of Library Associations, 
can easily unite their efforts and secure this important 
work for their Libraries. Many young men ought to de¬ 
vote their evenings and spare hours to canvassing, and 
obtain this magnificent and useful work for their own 
use. 1^” The Cyclopedia is a whole Library of itself, 
consisting of sixteen very large octavo volumes, well 
bound, averaging 8 00 large two-column pages in each 
book, or in the whole, 12,804 pages ! They treat upon 
over 25,000 dift’ererit subjects. It is hardly possible to 
name any subject, any country, any person of note, in 
past or recent time, concerning which pretty full inform¬ 
ation may not be found in the Cyclopedia. It embraces 
every topic of human knowledge, alphabetically arranged 

for convenient reference.-The British Cyclopedia, 

though less comprehensive, and not coming down to 
recent dates, costs more than twice as much as our better 
American Cyclopedia. This premium is worth a year’s 
effort in raising subscribers. The lowmst price is $60. 


No. 73—Aj'claitectias’e: A New and 
Pp.actical Wokk on Ap.chitecture, containing De¬ 
signs for Street Fronts, Suburban Houses, and Cottages, 
etc., etc., giving in detail Designs and Working Drawings 
for both the exterior and interior of buildings; also a great 
variety of Details not in the Designs. It is 11 by 14 inches 
in size, and contains engravings of 382 Designs, and 
714 Dlustrations, that would separately cost Hundreda 
of Dollars. By Cummings & Miller. Sent post-paid. 

Nos.74to 85—«OOI> IAbAakIFS. 

—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and ISouseliold. The per¬ 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books w'ill be forward¬ 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post Oflice, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
We need not enlarge upon these premiums ; every one 
knows the value of good books. Twenty-live or Fifty 
dollars worth of books on subjects pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to malce their heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
land, oh coming to maturity. The thinking, reasoning, 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men¬ 
tal ability which reading will give him.-Our premiums 

will enable many a family to secure a larger or smaller Li¬ 
brary. This is a good opportunity for the farmers 

of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up an 
Agricultural Library for general use. 

No. 80—I3oolc Fu'cmisiin,— 

Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 74 to 85, 
on sending any number of names above 25. may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $ 1 : or to the amount of 80 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $ 1.20 
each: or to the amount of CO cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offe)' is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
boolcs XL'iU be sent by iimil o)' express, prepaid by us. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


No. 40—Fli.e €}s*e 4 it l>ictioiisai*y,— 

WOKCESTER’S LARGE PICTORIAL, UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1854 three-column pages, wnth a multitude 
of illustrative engravings. (The work is 12 inches long, 
10 inches wide, and nearly 4 inches thick, and weighs 
about 10 lbs.!) Many of the most thoroughly educated 
men of the country consider this as far the best Diction¬ 
ary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every wore? in the language with fall 
explanations, and as a source of general information 
stands next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be 
called for at our Oflice,or be sent by express or otherwise, 
to any part of the country. We have given away hun¬ 
dreds of copies as premiums, many of them obtained by 
quite young boys and girls. It should be in every family. 
It is published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 

Nos. 5® to 6 ® — Aol^tmes ol* tlie 
American Ag-i-icnltnrlst (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con¬ 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times the money. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
fifth Volume complete, and will have Volume 26 soon 
after Dec. 1st. From these plates we print as needed 
The^ price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the otfice, or 
$1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. They are 
put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each volume. 

-They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 

used in them having alone cost about Twenty Thousand 
Dollars 1 Those obtaining premiums for from one to ten 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from X\H to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.-Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 


Nos. 61 to 71—ISottmtl Volnmes of 
Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 50 to CO 
above, but^ are neatly bound in uniform style, and cost 
extia for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


deniiig, and Bural Architecture.—This i 
most beautiful Octavo volume, in extra binding, and v 
be an ornament to the best center table in the land 
well as he practically useful. It contains 108 fine en-r 
mgs on V ood. Steel, and Stone. It will be sent post-pa 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or tliey will be 
forwarded by rats.W,post-paid, on receipt of price, All 
these are included in our Fremiums, Nos. 74 to 86 , above.} 

Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture..^o 

Allen’s (R. L.) American F.arm Book. l r,o 

American Agricultural Annu.al. 1867. paper, 50c.- cloth' Tl 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. ' i oo 

American Horticnltural Annual, 1867, paper, sdc.Tcloth 75 

American Bird Fancier. ... 30 

American Pomology—Apples—By Dr. John A.'Warder. S CO 

American Rose Culturist. 30 

American Weeds and Useful Plants. . 1 75 

Arcliitecture, by Cummings & Miller. . 10 00 

Barry’s Fruit Garden. 'f"f j 75 

Benieiit’s Poulterer’s Companion.. 2 00 

Bemeut’s Rabbit Fancier. '' " 30 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manure.!.’!!’!!. 25 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy. . j 00 

Breck’sNew Book of Flowers.. 175 

Buist’a Flower Garden Directory.. 1 50 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 100 

Cliorlton’s Grape Grower’s Guide. 73 

Cobbett’s American Gardener . 75 

Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.. 75 

Cole’s Veterinarian. 75 

Copeland's Country Life.'ss.ob’cioth,'.'. 5 CO 

Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner)... 1 50 

Dadd’s (Geo. 11.) Modern Horse Doctor.. 1.50 

Dadd's American Cattle Doctor. . 1 50 

Dana's Muck Manual. .' 125 

Dog and Gnu (Hooper’s).papbi-','36c.'."cl'oth!! 60 

Downing s Landscape Gardening (new Edition)... 6 50 

Draining for Profit anti Health, by G. E. Waring, Jr 1 .50 

Eastwood on Cranberry. 7.7 

Elliott’s Western Fruit (Jrower’s Guide. 150 

Flax (Culture. 50 

Field's (Thomas W.) Pear (Culture.' 1 23 

French’s Farm Drainage. 1.50 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Revised Edition).!!.!!i"/’! 1 50 

Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist. 20 

Fuller’.s Small Fruit Culturist.!!!!!!!!!!!! 1 .50 

Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. '!! 1 .50 

Gregory on Snuashes.paper.. 30 

Guenon on Milch Cows. 75 

Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 Vols. Each 1 .50 

Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers.. 1 75 

Hop Culture. 40 

Jolinston’s Agricultural Chemistry.’.! " 17,5 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry.!’ 1 50 

Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-IIouses. 1 50 

Molir on tlie Grape Vine.!! 1 00 

My Vineyard at Lakeview.!!!!!! 1 23 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. 7 -, 

Onion Culture. jO 

30 

1 25 

Quinby’s -Mysteries of BeeKeeplng (nkw)_!!..!!!! ” 1 30 

liandail’s Slieep Husbandry. 1 50 

Randall’s Fine Woo! Sheep Husbandry.!!" 1 '00 

Rivers’Miniature Fruit Garden.. 4 (>17 

Richardson on ttie Dog, paper 30c.cTot'h'' 60 

Sauuders’ Domestic Poultry (new), paper, 40e.', bound 75 

Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book. 77 

Skillful Housewife .’.!!'.'.’!!. 73 

Stewart’s (John) Stable Book.!.!.!!!'!!!. 1 50 

Thompson’s Food of Animals.!. j o(i 

Tobaeco Culture.!!!’!!. -V 5 

Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manuiii!'.’.’.!!!!!!!!” 1 50 

W'arder’s Hedges and Evergreens. 1 .‘O 

Yonatt and Spooner on tinfllorse ".. 1 50 

Y'ouatt and Dlartln on Cattle.!..’!"’ 1 60 

Youalt on the Hog. .” j qq 

Youatt ou Sheep.!!.!!!...'.!!.,! . 1 CO 


Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c.paper 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 

Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson.!' ‘ 

Pedder’s Land Measurer. 
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Editorial Jottings in Europe. 


Since his absence In Enrope, Mr. Judd hae written 
ftequentljr, with permlasion to publish such portions of 
his letters as we chose. Several of his notes of travel 
have been crowded out by other matter, and we briefly 
say that, after vlsitlnff Great Britain, France, and Hol¬ 
land, he is now in Russia, and wili go by way of Germany 
and Switzerland to Southern Europe. We give some of 
his notes on the northern countries: 

“STOCKnoLjf, Sweden, Augnst 10th...."Vre h.ave had 
an interesting jonmey of 450 miles up through Sweden, 
from Malmu, which lies opposite Copenhagen. Around 
Alalmu is quite a fertile section, and we saw some good 
farms between lakes Wenner and Wetter, and at other 
points, but the country is generally either wet or 
rocky. Yet there is a neatness and .American look about 
the fann-honses and the villages that is very pleasing— 
indeed, rather surprising. In this city (Stockholm,) and 
its surroundings, we are very agreeably disappointed. 
The finish and style of the buildings, and the form, phys¬ 
iognomy, and dress, of the people, arc more like those of 
a first class American city of 33,000 inhabitants than we 
liave found anywhere else in our journey through France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Prussia, and Denmark, and 
we will not except even Great Britain. In politeness and 
general good manners the citizens of Stockholm appar¬ 
ently excel ns. The city is most beautifully located on a 
number of islands, divided by small lakes and narrow, 
swift running streams. The ground of each island rises 
high above the water, in the center especially, so that the 
city, as a whole, has a diversified appearance, the houses 
rising rapidly, one above the other, from the water’s 
edge to the middle. At a little distance, the dividing wa¬ 
ters are not seen, and the city appears as a compact mass 
of buildings. Outside of the city arc seen some beauti¬ 
ful fields with growing crops, though the surface is much 
broken with rocky hills or immense granite boulders, 
with takes or lakelets every mile or two. What surprises 
me most, is a field of tobacco just north of the city, 
which exhibits as vigorous a growth of leaf and stem 
as I have ever seen even in the most favored regions. 
Every hill is perfect, the leaves of immense size, and not 
a plant is under four feet in hight to the curve of the top 
leaves. This, remember, is nearly up to latitude CO®, or 
about the same as the southern part of Greenland, the 
northern end of Labrador, and the middle of Hudson's 
Bay... 

“ Helsisofobs, Finland, August 15th—The passage 
hither from Stockholm is the most channing one in my 
experience. I have traveled hundreds of miles to see the 
*• Thousand Islands” of the St. Lawrence, but they sink 
into insignificance in comparison with what we have 
seen during the post two days. With the exception of a 
narrow space of open sea between the Swedish outer coast 
and Aland, and again between that island and the outer 
Finnish coast, there is one continued succession of little 
islands, between which the steamer threads her way for 
over two hundred miles in coming from Stot^holm to this 
place. Some of these islands are mere rounded granite 
rocks of an acre or two, more or less; many of them have 
evergreen and other shrubs or trees, with grass plots. 
Some of them have dwellings and cultivated Helds. Often 
there are fifty to one hundred of these beautiful islands in 
sight at a time. The water channels between them vary 
from three or four rods to a mile or more in width. The 
passages are so narrow and tortnous, and the undcr-watcr 
islands are so numerous, that no steamer or sailing vessel 
moves at night. Our steamer left Stockholm at daylight, 
(two o’clock A. M. here, now!) and made Abo, (pro¬ 
nounced Obo,) in Finland, by 6 P. M., and stopped until 
4 A. M, glvlnguf several hours of daylight to tramp around 
the town, and climb the old Lutheran church tower, to 
gain a view of a dozen miles in every direction. In the 
vaults beneath the church, we examined bodies deposited 
hundreds of years ago, yet still preserving their forms 
and features. In this high, dry laUtude, they literally dried 
up, or clrangcd to enduring matter without decay. Abo, 
like Stockholm, much resembles an American town in its 
buildings, and the dress and physiognomy of the people. 
But here, at Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, our sur¬ 
prise has reached its climax. The neat, well-built city is 
as lovely an one, at this season, as I ever saw. We find 
green parks, broatl, clean, well-paved, beautiful streets, 
thriving business stores and shops, magnificent churches, 
a flourishing University, with its library of 300,000 vol- 
tuncs, etc., etc. The people arc vigorous and intelligent, 
and equal in physique our best class of native Amer¬ 
icans. The “guide books” say little of this region; 
travelers oomc here but seldom, and so we hear little of 
Finland, and think of it only as a cold, bleak region, in¬ 
habited by a semi-savage race. It is far, very far, othcr- 
wisc.and I would advise every American traveling abroad, 
to visit Holland, D(mmark, Sweden, and Finland. A 
single voyage throngh the “Ten Thousand Islands” will 
repay a voyage from New York to Stockholm, and a visit 
to Finland will exceed in interest that usually made to 


Middle and Southern Europe. A trip up by rail-road, 
lake, and canal, into middle Finland, is easily accom¬ 
plished in July or .\ugnst, and from all I can learn here, 
is one of perfect safety and of fp^at interest. I only re¬ 
gret that our large company, including small children, 
and engagements abroad, will prevent my going further 
north now. Wo came from Stockholm in the fine 
steamship Aura, whose captain, Mr. Laiis Kkogius, of 
Ilclsingfors, Finland, is a model Christian gentleman. 
He has been in America, speaks our language well, and 
he has done cveiythiug possible to make us comfortable, 
and aided us greatly in seeing and understanding the 
various points of interest on the route....” 

“WvBORG, Finland, August ICth_Leaving Helsing¬ 

fors at 6 A. M., we passed, at the mouth of its spacious 
harbor, the powerful fortifications at Sweaborg, which 
are of historic interest, and are well styled the ‘ Gibraltar 
of the Xorth.’ To-day’s sail has been mainly among a 
succession of beautiful islands, like those met with all the 
way from Stockholm, At 4 P. M., we passed the Russian 
war fleet at anchor, and counted among the ships at least 
nifie large tnrreted ‘ Monitors,’ similar to our own. We 
then entered through a narrow channel, guarded by ex¬ 
tensive batteries, into the eight mile harbor, at the head 
of which stands Wyborg, a city of 7,000 inhabitants. This, 
too, is, in many respects, a beautiful town. About 1*4 
miles north-east of the fortified city is located ‘ Mon Re¬ 
pos,’ (My Repose.) the former residence of Baron Kicolai. 
This delightful retreat is on the shore of a large lake, and 
nearly shut in hy hills; the grounds are interspersed with 
little lakes and streams, valleys, and hillocks, which arc 
mainiy of immense granite boulders or ridges, covered 
with patches of trees and green verdure. Bridges, sum¬ 
mer-houses, green-houses, graperies, arbors, walks, arch¬ 
ed hy living trees, extensive flower plots, all in beautiful 
bloom, etc., abound. Taken altogether, the combination 
of natural and artificial scenery at Mon Repos excels any¬ 
thing of the kind that we have ever seen elsewhere. It 
is doubly interesting from the fact that we find it above 
latitude 60°, away up in Finland. The pen of a Downing, 
aided by an artist’s pencil, is needed to justly describe 
this exquisite retreat....” 

“St. Petersbcro, Russia, August 20ih_After leav¬ 

ing Wyborg, on Friday, we had a slightly rough passage, 
caused by a stifl’ western breeze over the Gulf of Finland, 
wliich sent sundry passengers to their berths. At 2 P. 
M., we neared the renowmed fortifications and ship-jTirds 
nt Cronstadt, eighteen miles west of St. Petersburg, and 
our hearts were gladdened, and our eyes fairly glistened 
with tears of joy, as we saw flying from beautiful ships 
the ‘Star-spangled Banner,’ and Admiral Farragut’s 
square, five-starred, blue Pennant, at the main-mast 
head of one of them. After so long journeying—always, 
thus far, in foreign ships—the eight of our o\vn flag gaily 
floating in the breeze, awakened such emotions as none 
but those who have experienced them can appreciate. 
We wonder not at the devotion of the seaman to the flag 
of his country....Further on, we passed some Russian 
ships, and then the fleet of Sweden, (the native land of 
Ericsson,) and here, too, were ten or a dozen monitors— 
the smoke from a salvo of artillery of all the vessels and 
fortifications just then fired in honor of a visit from the 
Russian Grand Duke to our fleet prevented onr counting 
the ships accurately....Eighteen miles more, and w'o 
come to anchor in the Neva, in the midst of the Great 
City of the North, and, in many respects, the City of the 
World. The bug-bear of rough, searching Russian custom 
house and other officials, so graphically written down in 
the English guide books, was not found. The fact that 
we were American travelers, with our necessary baggage, 
secured us a polite reception, and an unsearched and un¬ 
molested passage to onr hotel. At the ‘ Grand Hotel, wo 
found as spacious, clean, and well furnished rooms, as 
good, well prepared food, as careful, prompt, and polite 
attendance, and at quite as reasonable rates, as we have 
secured anywhere else since crossing the Atlantic. No 
‘ Russian bears ’ walk the streets, in official or other garb, 
but every class, official, mercantile, shop-keepers, market 
men-indeed all classes, down even to the caVmen, 
if not including them also, are as polite and well-bred 
as we have anywhere found, not excepting Paris itself. 
I wish to note liere, that everywhere on the continent we 
have seen among all classes a degree of politeness a 
touch of the hat, a ‘thank you’ for the slightest favors, 
that might well be copied by ns Americans far more gen¬ 
erally than it is....During three days past, we have rode 
20 miles through some of the broad, beautiful streets, and 
In one of the parks; have taken a full surv'cy of the whole 
city, from the top of Isaac’s Cathedral, have visited the 
‘ Hermitage,’with its infinite treasures of art, modem 
and ancient—and from what wo have seen and know is to 
be seen, wo are almost ready to write down St. Peters¬ 
burg as a city more interesting, more instructive, and 
more pleasing than any we have seen after traversing, 
(now, or previously,) every country of Europe, north of 
Spain and Italy. We Americans have seen and known 
northern and north-eastern Enrope too much through 


T. 


English and French eyes. For myself, though I came 
hither with much desire, and with many expectations, I 
confess that what I have already seen, far surpasses my 
very highest conception. Even an enthusiastic French 
gentleman, a fellow traveler hither, who has all the way 
been loud in his praises of Paris, to-day, voluntarily, re¬ 
marked to us, ‘ St. Petersburg is a second Paris.’ Per¬ 
haps after three days more, he may say, ‘ Paris is almost 
a second St. Petersburg.’_” 


Walks and Talks on^wthe Farm. —No. 46. 


We have had one of the most severe drouths 
I have ever known. I have alwaj'S been partial 
to a diy, hot summer—it gives such a splendid 
chance to kill weeds—but this is rather too 
good. At the East, I understand, they have 
had a very wet summer, and the papers com¬ 
plain that the potatoes are rotting in conse¬ 
quence. Here we shall have few or none to rot. 
Corn will not be half a crop. I did not sow 
any corn for fodder, but we have been obliged 
for some time to cut up corn for the cows. As 
it was drilled in,and was a little too thick, I do not 
begrudge it the cows as much as if it was planted 
in hills. There is a heavy growtii of stalks, 
and I am astonished to see how little ground 
we have to go over for a day’s supply, .pother 
season I will not be without a piece of corn 
fodder, on rich land, near the barn-yard, to be 
cut up in August for milch cows. Some of my 
neighbors had a piece this year, but it w'as sown 
broadcast, and the dry weather parched it up. 
In moist seasons, corn sown broadcast some¬ 
times does well, but, as a general rule, it should 
be sown thickly in drills, and •thoroughly culti¬ 
vated, and the more highly it can be manured, 
the better. Rich land, thick seeding in drills, 
say three bushels per acre, and thorough culti¬ 
vation, are the essentials in raising corn fodder. 
And in such circumstances it is astonishing how 
much feed can be obtained from an acre. 


How much laud does an old-fashioned fence 
occupy ? I have alwaj's thought it took up a 
good deal of land, but never had the curiosity 
to measure. But this summer we have been 
building a stone wall along the whole west side 
of the farm, and after it was completed, and the 
old fence removed, I w’as surprised at the quan¬ 
tity of land we had gained. The ground, of 
course, might have been plowed closer to the 
fence, but taking the case as it actually was, the 
old rail fence, with stones, weeds, rubbish, etc., 
occupied a strip of land one rod wide. A field, 
31 rods long and 31 rods wide, contains about 
six acres. If surrounded by such a fence, it 
W'ould occupy a little over three quaiteis of an 
acre of land. A farm of 160 acres so fenced 
would have twenty acres of laud taken up in 
this worse than useless manner. Not only is the 
use of the land lost, but it is, in the niajority of 
cases, a nursery of weeds, and, in plowing, much 
time is lost in turning, and the headlands and 
corners are seldom properly cultivated. 


But will it pay to use more capital in farin- 
in**-’ If we could calculate on getting present 
prices, there can be no doubt that it would pay 
well. And, at all events, you cannot have good 
farming without the use of a large working 
capital; or of liberal credit, and it is quite cer¬ 
tain that, if good farming will not pay, poor 
farming will not. And as agriculture is the 
main business of the nation, farming will pay m 


e long run, if anything pays. 

This question, so often asked, and so seldom 
iswered, “Does farming pay?” is a very ab- 
,rd one. Of course farming pays. Farmers 
> get a living, and it is rare that one of them 
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fails. I have three neighbors. One came from 
the eastern part of the State, when the country 
was new. He took up 160 acres of land, cleared 
it, fenced it, lived, probably, at first in a log 
house, worked hard, but enjoyed himself. He 
is a capital farmer, up early in the morning, at¬ 
tends to his stock, alwaj's has his crops sown in 
good season, treats his land liberally, and gets 
ample returns. He commenced with little, has 
brought up a large family, given them a first- 
class education, and he is probably to-day worth 
$35,000 to $30,000. True, it has taken him 40 
years to accumulate this amount of property, 
and nearly all of it has been derived from the 
advance of real estate. Still he has had a good 
living, has enjoyed life, is an intelligent, public- 
spirited, energetic, and generous-minded gen¬ 
tleman, and enjoys the respect of all his neigh¬ 
bors. I am sure such farming pays. I have 
another neighbor who has a farm of equally 
good land. He is a well educated man, and 
seems to work hard, but he is always behind 
Avitli his work. Ho occasionally gets a good 
erop, but the general yield is hardly suffieient to 
pay even for the little labor bestowed in prepar¬ 
ing the land. He is in debt, and seems to de¬ 
pend more on chopping and selling wood to 
meet his payments than on raising crops. His 
fences are out of repair, and the land is full of 
weeds. Still he gets a living for himself and a 
large family, and, I supjoose, even in his ease,we 
must conclude that “ farming pays.” I have an¬ 
other neighbor, whose land is low, but would 


be very productive if attention was paid to sur¬ 
face drainage. The same creek runs through it 
that runs through the south end of my farm. It 
is choked up wfith old logs, branches, and fallen 
trees. The water sets back in the spring, and 
floods his land. But he makes no effort to clean 
out the creek. I offered to do it for him, if he 
would give me the wood,but no,he intended to do 
it himself. I presume he has been intending to 
do it for years. A good portion of his land does 
not produce enough to pay the taxes, and the 
dryer portions are not half worked, and yield 
the most meagre returns. I passed his house 
this morning. He Avas cutting some coarse 
hay on the low land. His oats AA^ere harvested, 
hut nearly half of them Avere still lying on the 
ground among the clods, and his wife Avas 
thrashing the other half iu the barn Avith a flail. 
Now this is rather poor farming, but as the fam¬ 
ily gets a living, I suppose it “pays.” 

But how much does it pay ? Does he make as 
much as he would if his son and himself Avorked 
as hard for some other farmer as they do for 
themselves, to say nothing of the Avife ? I do 
not believe they make half as much, and cer¬ 
tainly their land is not improving, though they 
probably persuade themseh^es that, owing to the 
improvements of others, it is increasing In value. 

How, I have no doubt that an intelligent em 
torpnsing man, Avith the necessary capital, could 
take tins farm, and increase its productiveness 
tourfold. But such a man cannot live in the 
style of its present occupant, and his wife Avould 
not want to thrash in the baim. And so the real 
question is whether farming will afford sutfleient 
profits to enable an educated man to live in a 
style suited to his necessities. I think it will 
hut there are those who contend that it will not.’ 

C;m an educated man get a suitable livin->- by 
nnakmg boots ? Can he make much more than 
ilhteiate man who sits on the adjoining 
bench ? Can an educated farmer dig more po 
tatoes m a day than a good stalwart Irishman ? 
Can he chop more wood than a French Cana¬ 
dian, or plow better than a Scotchman ? Can 


General Grant fight in the ranks any better than 
Patrick O’Flannagan? 

The educated shoemaker, as soon as he had 
learned the trade, Avould haAm others helping 
him, and by and by, if made of the light kind 
of stuff, he A\muld be the proprietor of a large 
boot and shoe factory, and call to his aid all the 
contrivances for saA'ing labor that modern 
science and invention can afford. 

“ This is all very well. I see the point. But 
you cannot make money by farming, unless you 
Avork yourself.” Very true. I never supposed 
you could. Heither can the educated shoemaker. 
He probably Avorks harder than any man in the 
establishment, although he does not Avax his 
OAvn strings, or hammer out his sole on the 
lapis. He knows hoAV to do all these things. 
And so must a farmer be acquainted wdth all 
the details of his business, and must give them 
his undivided attention. But must he neces¬ 
sarily do his OAvn plowing, dig his own ditches, 
and husk his OAvn corn ? Work he must, and so 
must a manufacturer and a professional man. 
But what AVork shall lie do ? If he has men 
husking corn by the bushel, he should see that 
they husk clean, and tie up the stalks Avell, and 
make the bundles into stooks that Avili shed rain, 
and not bloAV doAvn in the first wind. He must 
see that he is not cheated in measuring the corn, 
and that it is properly sorted. He can make 
more by attending to such things than by husk¬ 
ing himself. And so it is in nearly all the opera¬ 
tions of the farm. Especially must he see to his 
stock. He Avill find ten men that can dig po¬ 
tatoes, husk corn, hoe, plow, cultivate, and even 
build a stack, and dig uuderdrains, to one that 
can be entrusted to feed pigs or take care of the 
coAvs. To neglect to feed regularly and proper¬ 
ly—to starve this Aveek, and surfeit the next, 
Avill cost you half the feed. 

But I am AAmarying you. I am satisfied, how¬ 
ever, that this subject must receive the attention 
of farmers. Those who intend to make agricul¬ 
ture their business should study it thoroughly, 
and make themselves masters of every detail. 
They must know hoAV to do all kinds of firm 
Avork, and should study especially how to direct 
others. It is frequently easier to do the AVork 
one’s self than to show another how to do it, but 
it is better, in the end, to bear AAuth a bungler, 
than to let him stand idle Avhile you do the 
Avork. John Johnston is employing contrabands 
on his farm, and likes them AA’^ell, though he 
says, “they cannot set themselves to Avork.” 
That is precisely my idea. A man Avith a large 
farm must know how to set others to work, and 
see that they do it properly, and he will find 
that this will giAm him enough to do without 
going into the field to plow himself. Nearly all 
the labor we can noAV command is unskilled, 
and this state of things will continue. There 
are noAV thousands of Chinese at Avork on the 
Pacific Rail-road, and when Ave think that one- 
third the population of the globe is in the Chi¬ 
nese Empire, it will not be surprising if the high 
Avages paid in this country, should induce hun¬ 
dreds of thousands to emigrate to San Fran¬ 
cisco, and from there over the Pacific Rail-road 
to the mines of Colorado and the prairies of the 
Great West. They Avill not be able to “set 
themselves to work,” and the young farmers of 
the country should educate themselves for the 
task. There is not one farmer’s sou in a hun¬ 
dred that could do it at present. They have not 
been trained to direct others, and it is time this 
part of a farmer’s education received attention. 

If^ the drouth continues much longer, it Avill 
be diflicult to get in the usual quantity of Avin- 


ter Avheat. It is almost impossible to ploAV heavy 
land. I have heard of several farmers Avho have 
abandoned the attempt. We are ploAving up an 
old meadoAAq which, although somewhat mucky, 
is so hard on the dryer portions that a neAV cast 
iron point will not last longer than a day. The 
men say the point gets so hot from the friction 
that it will almost burn your hand. The high 
price of cast iron points Avill compel us to use 
steel points. These can be sharpened by a black¬ 
smith at little expense, and although the first 
cost is about three times as much as an iron 
point, they are cheaper in the end, and AAmrk 
easier. By taking a cold chisel, and putting it 
in a vise or having some one to hold it on the 
top of a large stone, 3'ou can, by putting the 
point on the chisel, cut or break off the worn 
end of the point, and it Avill then do almost as 
good Avork as Avhen ucaa^ Cutting it off square 
Avith a cold chisel is far better than trying to 
break it off Avith a hammer or a stone, as some do. 

I think I told j'ou that I proposed to seed 
doAvn this old meadoAV in September, as soon 
as it was plowed and harroAved. It makes rather 
a rough job of it, but then it is a rough piece of 
land, and at any rate it Avill be far better than it 
Avas before. 

I hav'e been consulting Flint’s valuable work 
on “Grasses and Forage Plants” in regard to 
the quantity of seed that should be sown per 
acre, but he merel3'-advises liberal seeding, AAuth- 
out saying hoAV much. This is a too common 
fault among agricultural Avriters, and I should 
have been apt to conclude that the author Avas 
not as “practical” as I had supposed, but for 
the folloAving sentence. Speaking of the im¬ 
provement of Avaste laud, he says: “ Tlie diffi¬ 
culty Avith most small farmers is to begin. Well 
begun is half Avell done; for the moment any real 
improvement is begun in earnest, the interest is 
excited, the mental activity is increased, the de¬ 
sire for improvement partakes of tlie nature of a 
passion; and hence, thougli the beginning may 
be small, the end may be tlie renovation of the 
OAvner as Avell as the land.” This is Avell said, 
and emiiiGnlly true, and the man that Avrote it, 
must have himself tasted something of the pleas¬ 
ure of renovating waste land. 

The chemistry of the book is a little out of 
date. For instance, he sa3’s: “Every keeper of 
stock knows that to feed an animal oilcake, 
xchich is hut slightly nitrogenous^ might fatten 
him, but it would not give him strength of mus¬ 
cle, or size; while, if the same animal be kept 
on the cereal grains, as Avheat or Indian corn, 
alone, his size rapidly increases, his muscular 
S3'stem develops, and he gains flesh Avithout in¬ 
creasing his fat in proportion.” Now, the fact 
is, of all the foods used for stock, oilcake is the 
most nitrogenous. It contains more than tAvice 
as much nitrogen as Indian corn or Avheat. 

In the same connection it is stated that Tim¬ 
othy contains more nitrogenous matter than red 
clover. This irray be so in the fresh state, be¬ 
cause the clover is more succulent than Timolh3^, 
and contains more AA'ater. But clover hay con¬ 
tains a good deal more nitrogen than Timothy 
ha3^—in fact, nearly double. It is for this rea¬ 
son that clover ha3'- makes so much richer jna- 
nure than Timothy ha3^ But it does not folloAv 
that it is more nutritious. The old notion that 
a food is nutritious in proportion to the nitrogen 
Avhich it contains, proves unfounded. Peas and 
beans contain tAvice as much nitrogen as Indian 
corn and Avheat, but they arc not twice as nu¬ 
tritious. But the3’- make manure tAvice as valu¬ 
able, and this is one of the chief reasons Avhy 
they deserve to be more extensively cultivated. 
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The Common Seal. 

In introducing the interesting fninily of the 
seals to tlic readers of the Agriculturist^ Ave arc 
liapiiy in being able to present so beaiuifnl and 
accurate an engraving. It represents the com¬ 
mon seal of our own coast, so abundant on the 
coast of I.abrador, on the ice islands which, in 
the breaking-up 
of the northern 

winter, lloat along — 

the north-cast 
coast of America, "T'-v , 

and the most 
al)undant of the 
Greenland seals. 

This seal, {Piioca 
ritulirut,) is the 
type of the nat¬ 
ural family Pho- 
cida, which in¬ 
cludes those ani¬ 
mals which have 
the same general 
form — the Wal- 
ru.s. Sea - Ele¬ 
phant, Sea-Lion, 

Harp Seal, llood- 
ctl Seal, etc. It, has 
a fish-like form, 
the fore feet pro¬ 
jecting from the 
sides like fins, and 
the hind feet be¬ 
ing nearly united 

at the hinder end of the animal, and appearing 
much like the tail of a fish, or the flukes of a 
whale or porpoise. The tail extends down to 
the hind feet, and appears as an inconspicuous 
appendage between them, d he body, which is 
of a brownish or yellowish-gray color, is cylin¬ 
drical for a short distance below the neck and 
shoulders, but tapers rapidly to the tail. Tim 
head is much like 
that of an intelli¬ 
gent dog, and the 
voice resembles the 
l)arkingofa dog al¬ 
so ; hence the name 
Sea-Dog is not in- 
appropriate. The 
great intelligence 
of the seal is well 
known, and migdit 
bo inferred from 
the size of its brain, 
which is propor¬ 
tionately larger 
than that of any 
other animal, ex¬ 
cept man and the 
most intelligent 
monkeys. The eye 
is most noticeable 
for its lustrous bril¬ 
liancy and calm 
lor>k, exjuessive of 
intelligence far a- 
bove other brutes. 

The ears are sim¬ 
ple orifices, closed by valves or lids which shut 
water-tight, and a similar arrangement closes 
the nostrils, so that, when under water, none 
can enter to interfere with either hearing or 
breathing, when they come out again. Besides, 
the ear valves have the additional advantage of 
giving seals the ability to hear with great acute¬ 
ness, °while submerged. They have also the 


power of diving and remaining down fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and by their accuracy of liearing 
lliey regulate the lengili of lime lliey slay be¬ 
low, and the place where they come up. Tlio 
lips are thick, and the large slilF and knotted 
bristles, or whiskers, whicli grow ui)on them, 
are exceedingly sensitive, and aid them greatly 
in catching fish, which is their almost exclusive 


TUB COMMON 8E.V1, —{PJioca vihiUna.) 

diet. The neck, though short, is very lithe, and 
a seal can move its head about with the ease 
and facility of a duck, though lacking in grace. 

The limbs of the seal are like those of other 
quadrupeds, so far as this,—they consist, in gen¬ 
eral, of the same bones, similarly placed ; but, 
with the exception of the feet, they are concealed 
beneath tlie skin of the bodv. It is curious to 




THE 


CINNAMON UEAK — {Ui'sus Anicricanus, var. ciiuuunoiiius.) 

observe, when the seal moves its “flippers, 
the motions of the apparently well-formed arm 
slipping about under the tight fitting coat. The 
home of the seal is the sea; on the land it is 
awkward, and comparatively helpless. In fact, 
a seal on the land appears to be in a straight- 
jacket, and as if, could one enlarge the arm¬ 
holes of its coat, he would do the animal a last¬ 


ing service. The extremities are fin-like feet, 
with webs between, and nails upon the toes. 
In swimming, the fore feet are used only in turn¬ 
ing, while the hind feet and tail pi'opel the body 
forward, with a sculling motion, and great 
power. The skins of all seals are valuable; they 
makegood leather, and many are covered with 
a very fine and beautiful fur, beneath a complete 

covering of long- 
^ ^ cr, coarse hair, 

which is removed 
when the fur is 
used. Some seals 
yield a valuable 
oil in great quan¬ 
tity, and these 
lu’oducts are the 
basis of “fisher¬ 
ies” of vast im¬ 
portance. The 
seals are usually 
taken upon the 
ice and in the wa¬ 
ter, and many are 
captured by the 
Esquimaux. To 
these people they 
are as important 
as our flocks and 
herds are to us, 
for from them 
they obtain food, 
skins for tents, 
boats, and cloth¬ 
ing, and leather 
for boots, their most important merchandise, 
from some of the membranes, window panes, 
from the sinews, thread and cord, and from the 
bones, utensils, etc.; besides, they use the oil for 
light and for fuel, and are fond of drinking it. 

The males are polygamous, having three or 
four wives, to which they are very devoted. 
During the time of gestation, the seals remain 
on shore chiefly, 
and, if pressed by 
hunger, feed on 
vegetables. They 
have one or two 
young at a birth, 
with which they 
early take to the 
w'ater. A common 
seal will often yield 
eight to twelve gal¬ 
lons of oil; the size 
of adult animals va¬ 
ries, however, from 
three to six feet. 

Cinnamon Bear. 


The animals of 
that remarkable re¬ 
gion of North 
America, embraced 
between the differ¬ 
ent ranges of the 
Bocky IMountains, 
arc subject, to many 
diverse climates and 
conditions of life. It is wet and cold, dry and hot, 
within the compass of comparatively fo( miles. 
It is not strange then, as it seems to ns, that va¬ 
riations in color and other characteristics_ nouid 
occur which justify the hunters in considering 
the animals as different species from those they 
have known elsewhere, though they may be the 
same. The Cinnamon bear of the Rocky 
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Mouutilius is a variety of the American Black 
bear, {ITrsus Americanus,) which has a reddish 
fur, varying also considerably' in different indi¬ 
viduals, but generally of a cinnamon color. 
It is, besirles, usually more slender than the 
common black bear, but otherwise has the same 
habits and characteristics. Baird describes the 
fur of a specimen from Oregon as longer and 
softer than that of the black bear, and says that 
the color is of a nearly uniform dark chestnut 
or cinnamon hue, with a purple reflection in 
certain lights. 


The Use of the Plow m Draining. 


After such a season as we have just expe¬ 
rienced—wet in one section, and dry in another 
—farmers consider thorough draining, to see if 
the claims of its advocates are really true, and if 
the distressed tillers both of wet and diy soils 
may not find in it a panacea for their troubles. 

We encounter one stubborn fact at the outset, 
namely', that draining is expensive, even if we 
put the drains barely' below the reach of frost 
and the plow. Next, we are forced upon an¬ 
other fact, which no sophistry' can budge, and 
that is, that the most expensive draining is shal¬ 
low draining. As we make up our minds to do 
deep draining, the fact is turned up with each 
spadeful of earth, which, if we heed it, teaches 
that thoroughness and cheapness in the long 
run are identical. That is, reasonable expense 
for thoroughness’ sake is the strictest economy. 

Referring our readers to arguments in favor 
of deep laid tile drains; in former numbers of 
the American Agriculturist, and the works on 
Drainage in our book list, we discuss now the 
cheapest way of placing a course of drain tiles, 
four feet deep on an average, in an ordinary 
soil. Every farmer who wants to dig a ditch, 
thinks of his plows, for they ^yi^ turn out the 
soil ten inches deep with comparative ease. If 
a man is to have a ditch four feet deep dug with 
spades, he ought to try to move as little earth 
as, possible, and as sixteen inches has been 
found about the least width that a man can 
Avork in, he should try to have his ditch no 
Avide,r. , If he can use ploAvs to facilitate his 
work, he need not be so particular about this, 
although a, narrow ditch—the narrowest pos¬ 
sible—is best under all circumstances. 

We pieter to use, to cut the sod, a plow that 
will cut eight inches, and lay the slice over true 
and flat. Then we take a stout stick, like a 
short bean pole, as long as the plow beam, lash 
one end to the beam at the nigh handle, brace 
the other end out sixteen inches from the land- 
side of the beani, and attach a short chain to this 
cud. The brace is a half-inch strip, three inches 
wide, made fast by the clevis bolt, and, if neces- 
saiy', a big^iron vvasher. In plowing, the team 
is driven so that the chain will drag along the 
edge of the first furrow, and aids the judgment 
of the plowman materially in determining the 
width of the slice. Ivlen must follow and throw 
the sods out. The trench will now take a plow 
of the largest size, and it should be drawn by 
two yokes of oxen, or two pairs of horses, work¬ 
ing so as to tread neither in the trench nor on 
the sod near the edge. This is accomplished 
in either of two Avays. Each team may draw 
independently, one upon each side of the ditch, 
fieing adached to the plow by a log-chain, and 
1 ho chains being braced apart, so that the draft 
snail be reasonably trUe, that is, parallel to the 
Inic of dratt. The other way is to AvorlcTlie 
exon upon teu-fdot yokes, and the'liorscs'of 
each ihuf tipoli long fevfeners, the],' being drivep 


by outside reins only, and the heads of each 
pair being held apart by a stick. 

The large plow may' be run in the ditch tAvo, 
three, or four times, according to the soil, or it 
may' be best to use a smaller one, and as com¬ 
paratively little earth can be thrown out by the 
plow, men must follow, and shovel as fast as 
the soil is loosened. After the loose earth is 
removed to the depth of twelve to eighteen 
inches, according to its character, a sub soil 
ploAV Avill be found of more service than a sur¬ 
face plow. With this, we can Avork down, little 
by little, into the hard pan. So large a force of 
hands is not needed when the sub soil plow is 
used, for the earth broken up by' this plow does 
not interfere Avith its deeper working as is the 
case when a surface ploAV is used. The success¬ 
ful employment of the sub soil plow is limited 
both by the ditflculty of ploAving in very hard 
ground AA'ith the plow two or three feet beloAV 
the team, and in the handles interfering with the 
sides of the ditch. There are, however, ^aIows 
constructed to run deep enough to be of very 
essential service to a depth of about three feet. 

This use of the power of animals greatly less¬ 
ens the expense of digging the ditches, and va¬ 
rious forms of scrapers expedite the filling, so 
that, after a little experience, the formidable 
difficulties which at first may' apjAear as insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to a poor man’s doing much 
thorough draining, disappear, especially Avhen 
Ave consider that a moderate outlay of money or 
labor, expended with discretion, almost imme¬ 
diately begins to make large returns, fifty per 
cent, per annum being not uncommon. 



Earth Closets vs. Water Closets. 


The manure Avastes of civilization are vastly 
greater than those of saA'age or nomadic life. 
Even on most farms Ave lose more or less ashes, 
bones, and other valuable fertilizers. Much of 
value escapes from the fermenting manure 
heaps, much is Avashed aAvay', while four-fifths 
of all human soil and liquid is lost; and Ave 
think if Ave were to say nine-tenths, we should 
be nearer the truth. In the cities almost the 
Avhole is virtually lost, and AA'ere the system of 
water closets, now so much in vogue, to extend, 
all would be washed out to sea. Among sav¬ 
ages and wandering tribes, the wastes are left 
upon the surface of the ground, or slightly bur¬ 
ied, and so the earth is not robbed to benefit 
the ocean. The manurial value of the sewage 
of cities, which is emptied into the rivers and 
flows out to sea, consists chiefly in the urine and 
soil of the inhabitants. A great reform has 
been commenced in England in regard to this 
subject, and the long known deodorizing and 
purifying effects of dry earth are systematically 
applied not only to rendering human excre¬ 
ments inoffensive, but at the same time pre¬ 
serving them for manure, in a form which may 
be economically transported many miles. This 
principle has been already explained in the 
Agriculturist, but the way of operating the 
eaith closets” was not described, the closets 
being a source of profit to somebodv', and 
hence involved in a little mystery. 

A Sewage Congress has lately been held at 
Leamington, Eng., and at this meeting a paper 
was read by a Mr. Janies, in regard to some sim¬ 
ple closets which have been introduced upon 
the estate ot the Jewish banker, Baron Roths¬ 
child, at Hallon. These consist of simple boxes 
or shalloAv, tight A'aults, which receive the soil 
aud-ltc|Ltid of thg. family, and into wliieh, ati 
eyenmg, finoh^li 'tkdrdlrghly ' dried ' 6arth ' is‘ 


thrown to cover all, being about a pound and 
a half per day to each adult. This quantity is 
found to be sufficient to deodorize the soil and 
absorb the liquid. The accumulations, v/hen 
these boxes and vaults become full, are dried in 
the sun without any unpleasant odor, and when 
dried and pulverized, may be used again and 
again, the substance becoming a more concen- 
ti-ated form of manure with each repetition. 
The author of the paper alludes to the natural 
instincts of animals, cats for example, and to 
the instructions of the great Jewish lawgiver to 
his people, (Dent, xxiii, 12 and 13,) as both pre¬ 
cept and example in favor of using dry earth irr 
this way. The advantages claimed are, increased 
cleanliness, freedom from bad odors, that the 
waters of wells are not contaminated by privy 
vaults in the vicinity, that brooks and rivers are 
not rendered too impure for valuable fish to 
frequent them, that the closets may even be in 
the house, without offence, and the saving of 
great quantities of valuable manure. 

These seem to be strong and rather startling 
propositions, but the writer is able to cite his 
own experience duilng the heat and W'et of the 
past summer, to corroborate many of the claims 
of the advocates of earth closets in England. 
A privy was built Avith a simple draAV of 2 inch 
planks, AA'ell put together, and on runners set 
beneath the seats, and the deposits kept con¬ 
stantly covered Avith sun-dried and sifted garden 
soil, Avhich entirely suppresses all odors. We 
have not thought it necessary to re-dry the 
earth, as fresh soil must be more easily prepared; 
besides, fresh earth is a more agreeable sub¬ 
stance to handle, if one is inclined to humor his 
prejudices, as most of us are. We secure in this 
AV'ay a rich and concentrated manure, though 
proportionally more bulky than if passed sev¬ 
eral times through the closet. This manure is 
free from Aveed seeds of course, and may be ap¬ 
plied immediately, or, if desired, dried and kept 
under cover a long time. 


Improvement of Land by Grazing. 

If the soil can have all its crops returned to 
it in kind, or in the shape of manure made 
from feeding them to animals upon it, it Avill 
constantly improve. A worn-out soil left to 
grow up to forest Avill recover its fertility in due 
time. Cow pastures decline in productiveness 
because the cows are usually yarded at night, 
and a large part of the manure, as Avell as milk 
and calves, is removed from the soil. It ic 
different Avith the grazing of beeves or of fatten¬ 
ing sheep. Where the object is to make beel 
for market, bullocks of three or four years of 
age are bought in the spring in good condition, 
and turned into the pasture as soon as the grass 
is sufficiently groAvn to support them, and are 
sold off in the fall. It is considered a matter of 
great importance bj' graziers that the pasture 
should be large, and should have only so many 
cattle as it can carry through ihe season. It 
has been found in experience tnat the changing 
of beeves from one pasture to anotuer has a bad 
influence upon them. Tiiey -oecome restless 
and lose flesh. In many districts where ground 
plaster does Avell, it is teoivn at the rate of a 
bushel or tivo to the acre every spring. Even 
in this small quantity the effect is often aston¬ 
ishing, bringing in Adhite clover, and on pastures 
Avhere it has not been applied before, it Avill 
sometimes increase the feed four-fold. -With 
this cheap dressing and g'laziug beeves, many 
run doAVn farms have been,brought-Up to a high 
dh^esf 'df ^.proflnetivenes's. Sctite boast that 
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their meadows will carry a bullock to the acre. 
With good judgment in buying and selling, this 
is an easy way of getting rent from land. The 
stock require very little attention after they are 
turned into the pasture, until the drover comes 
in tlje full, or they are otherwise marketed. 

Sheep are said to improve land more rapidly 
than bullocks. The manure is more even!}’ 
distributed if the land is level; and if it is 
broken, the most of it is dropped where it is 
most needed, upon the tops of the knolls. 
They also crop bushes much more closely than 
beeves, but in order to keep brush under, all the 
brush should be cut with the scythe at the start, 
and the pasture should be heavily stocked as 
long as the sprouts push. In Harrison County, 
Ohio, and in other parts of the State, where the 
winter wheat has become an uncertain crop, 
we are informed that many of the farmers have 
resorted to wool as a substitute. This crop has 
several important advantages over wheat. It 
involves much less labor, and improves, rather 
than exhausts the soil. It is found that the 
sheep pastures are growing more productive. 
Wool at fifty cents a pound can be carried to 
market profitably, much farther than wheat at 
the ordinary prices. A pound of wheat is now 
worth but three or four cents, and freight on 
grain is about as expensive as on wool. The lat¬ 
ter, moreover, is one of the few products of the 
farm that can be held over without serious risk 
of loss. Some of the finest wool in the State 
is produced in this County, and has been sold 
from fifty to sixty cents a pound this season. 
In considering the question of abandoning 
sheep husbandry', as some may be tempted to 
do, under temporary reverses or falling prices, 
we think due credit should be given to sheep as 
improvers of the soil. The farmer can hardly 
grow poor whose soil is constantly growing rich. 


Barn Plan for a Small Farm. 


Small bam plans interest directly many more 
people than very large ones, and we do not 
mean to be remiss in presenting too many of 
the latter in proportion. This month we give 
one, in the devising of which it would seem 
that many of the teachings of the Agriculturist 
had been observed. It is convenient, compact, 
well built, neat, roomy, and economical, but 


not without its faults. That is, with the same 
outlay of money and labor, we think it might 
have been better. Tliis barn was built by Mr. 
Christian Braunle, of Coudeisport, Potter Co., 
Pa., and ‘as he has.great satisfaction in , its,use, 
and as'it nieetslhc high approval of his neigh¬ 
bors, he sends us the plan. The figures repre¬ 


sent the ground plan, and two sections through 
the center. Enough of the framing is shown to 
give an idea of the construction. The barn is 36 


feet wide and 40 feet long. The thrashing floor 
crosses the barn in the middle, with stalls for 
horses and cattle on each side, but on lower and 
different levels. Fourteen feet above the thrash¬ 
ing floor, but below the level of the plates, are 
two platforms with a space between them, and | 
above these a space of 14 feet intervenes below I 
another floor framed into the posts just below 
the purline plates. This forms the granary, up 
in the very peak of the gambrel roof. It is 
easily made rat proof, is hot, and dry, if the 
roof be tight. A pulley (Zi, figs. 2 and 3,) ena¬ 
bles a horse to draw' up the clean grain, or corn 
in the ear, which can be returned to the floor 
through the conductor, k, in the same figures. 

There is an excellent jflace for a root cellar 
below the thrasliing floor, but this was not in 
our correspondent’s plan, and so he did not carry 
it out, though he makes the suggestion. ; 

Figure 1 is the ground plan. A represents 
a stable for one pair of oxen and six cows. 
There is a door at each end, and a gutter for 
I liquid manure, as seen in fig. 2. 13 represents the 
I horse stable, 16 feet w’ide, containing four stalls. 

I C show’s double stalls for young cattle. O is 
the passage way from the thrashing floor, which 
is 14 feet wide. is a room open to the thrash¬ 
ing floor, for bins of feed for daily 
use, for tools, etc. F, F^ are open¬ 
ings from the thrashing floor into 
the mangers, for feeding the stock. 
Figure 2 is a section from east to 
west. Fig. 3 a cross-section, and so 
far as possible, the lettering in each 
corresponds. (7 and E are hay bays 
over the stalls, extending to the roof 
I) is the thrashing floor, //the space 
above the tw’o platforms, over the 
thrashing floor. Two dotted lines 
crossing this floor in the ground plan, 
(fig. 1), indicate the position of these ! 
platforms and the space between them 
for pitching up hay, grain, or sti’aw’. 
M and / are ladders w’hich are boxed 
for safety, and Pis a platform land¬ 
ing between them. 1\ 2\ in figure 3, 
corresponds with E and f?, in- fig. 1. 

It will strike those familiar with side-hill barns 
having barn cellars, or stables for stock be- 
neatirthe main floor, that this barn is arranged 
ingeniously to lose the advantages of a pide-hill,j 
by. liayjng "the..thras-hihg floor run across the’ 
slope. But the cattle stable being so much be¬ 
low the floor, the g^eat object of a side-hill barn, 


namely, low hay bays, is in part gained. Still 
we prefer the old plan, and think with the fine 
slope represented, it would have been better to 
have had the barn stand facing the 
south instead of the east, with the 
whole main floor on one level, and 
that about as high as the floor 
above the stable, A. This would 
give four deep bays and a spacious 
cattle floor besides. We have no 
doubt the barn is a convenient one 
as it is, but it needs ventilation, and 
a sheltered place for making ma¬ 
nure. The ability to drive through 
the barn w’ould be a great advan¬ 
tage. No doubt sheds and yards, 
sheep barns, and hog pens, are 
located near and conveniently. 

How Long' to Milk Cows. 

Some cows settle the question 
for their owners, and such, unless 
they are fine large animals, and calf 
raising is the chief use of the cow, 
should be fatted and killed at 4 or 5 years old, 
or sold. As a general rule, it is a poor cow that 
does not need to be dried off before calving. As 



to how little milk will pay for the trouble of 
milking, that depends upon the number of cows, 
and the amount required for family use or for 
sale. If the milk is worth 3 or 4 cents a quart, 
it will pay to milk every cow that will aver¬ 
age two quarts a day. If less than that 
quantity is obtained, we would advise to 
dry off the cow. The practice of half-feeding 
dry cows is execrable. All cows that are 
worth keeping should bo well kept, and any 
animal with young should he as well fed as 
when giving milk, though the food need not be 
so rich (oleaginous) as when the milk is set for 
cream or used for butter-making. It does not 
hurt cows to grow fat while dry; but they 
should not be very fat, as a general rule. The 
rapid taking-on of flesh at this period is an in¬ 
dication of sound health. When the time of 
calving approaches, cut off oilnieal or any such 
rich addition to the feed if the cow is in good 
flesh ; give plenty of sweet hay, and a few, say 
3 or 4, ears of corn, daily. If you expect to 
value the calf enough to raise it, or even to fat¬ 
ten it for veal, stop milking, at all events, six 
weeks before the cow will come in ; but if the 
calf has little or no A’alue to you, milk two 
weeks longer before you begin to dry her off. 

' Some cows will give milk the year round, if 
you will let them, and it is hanl to dry them 
before they mnkfi ba.g anew; but this should al- 
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Fig. 1.—OnOOND PLAN OF BAKN. 
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ways be done. Even in large dairies it will be 
found profitable to feed cows well, curry them 
twice a week thoroughly, and milk them ten 
months. This gives eight weeks instead of six 
before calving, and tlie amount of milk given 
tlie next season y^ill be essentially greater than if 
tlie common course 
be followed. The 
])ractice of drying 
cows early in the 
winter, and calculat¬ 
ing to milk them 
only about 8 or 9 
months of the year, 
has its origin not in 
a desire to benefit 
tlie cows or coming 
calves, but in the 
desire to have easy 
ivork during- the 
wiuter,in taking care 
of dry COW’S. Its 
fruit is a decrease 
of ability in the herd 
to give as much milk 
ns otherwise. Espec¬ 
ially is til is true of 
young COW'S, whose 
milk secreting ten¬ 
dencies sliould be 
encouraged as much 
as possible. To this 
end also, heifers 

should come in young; Alderneys at 18 months, 
Ayrshires and other milch breeds at 2 years. 


throat-ruffles, a triple comb, lead colored legs, 
and five-toed feet, like tlie Dorkings. We con¬ 
gratulate the fanciers of these attractive breeds 
of fowls on the possession in this country of these 
fine birds which will, we hope, furnish excel¬ 
lent crosses wdth the different strains of blood 


Prize Powls of the Great Erench Inter¬ 
national Exhibition. 

We have already devoted considerable space 
to tlie more prominent breeds of Prencli fowls, 

yet tlie interest of the poultry raising public in 
tliem is so great that we would be inexcusable 
did we not present new facts and instructive 
portraits wdien it is 
in our power. An 
enterprising Ameri¬ 
can poultry fancier, 

Mr. James E. Mal¬ 
lory, of Tarrytow'n, 

Westchester Co., N. 

Y., secured and ship¬ 
ped at once to tliis 
country the prize tri¬ 
os of tlie three prom¬ 
inent French breeds 
of fowds, namely ; 

Crevecceur,Lafieclie, 
and Houdan, and the 
prize trio of Rouen 
Ducks. All arrived 
in poor flesh, but 
good health, and are 
doing very well. 

Though not in the 
best ])Iumagc, w'e 
had drawings made 
of them, and present 
engravings of the 
Houdan and La- 
heche trios. They 
are well formed, the size of all is large, that of 
Hie Laflechcs especially so. The color of these 
IS b ack, with wdiite ear-lobes, and slate-colored 
legs ; that of the Houdan is black and white, 
speckled or spangled, (whichever term is best 
understood.) The latter liaye topknots, and 


GROUP OF HOUDAN PRIZE FOWLS. 

of the same breeds already in their possession. 

The Creveccehrs Fifteen Years est this 
Country. —We found, a few days since, with 
surprise and pleasure, a fine flock of fowls, 
bearing an unmistakable likeness to the fashion¬ 
able “ Creves,” on the farm of Mr. J. P. Swain, 
of Westchester Co. The Johnnie-Crapeau style 
and air of the cocks, their split combs, the top- 
knots, the tendency to muffle or ruffle, the color, 
and the character of the hens as persistent lay¬ 
ers, class them unmistakably as, at least, close¬ 
ly akin to the Crevecoeurs. The original stock 


ever, are hardy and healthy, and Mr. S. gives 
them the credit of being the hardiest and best 
hens for eggs he has ever had, although he has 
bred almost all the famous varieties, importing 
them from both Europe and Asia. We learn 
that it is the common experience of imiiorlers of 
fowls that the origi¬ 
nal birds frequently 
fail and die, soon 
after coming here, 
and they are lucky 
if they secure a dozen 
or two good eggs. 
The trouble is roup, 
contracted from the 
long confinement 
and exposure. These 
French hens have 
been distributed to 
some extent through 
the country, but Mr. 
S. advises persons to 
get them from the 
more recent impor¬ 
tations, as the cus¬ 
tom in France has 
been to take the 
largest eggs from the 
handsomest hens, 
from which to raise 
“ layers.” As [ong 
as Mr. S. continued 
this practice, eight 
of the French hens’ eggs were nearly equal in 
weight to ten of ordinary fowls, but the egg¬ 
shells became thin, and grew thinner constantly. 


GROUP OF LAFLECHE PRIZE FOWLS. 

was purchased by Capt. Funk, of the old line of 
Havre packets, under the name of “Layers” 
(Pw(^mse,)at Havre. Two importations W'ere 
made of twenty and thirty-six birds respectively, 
but few of either importation survived, or lono- 
survived, the passage. Their descendants, how° 


Harvesting Corn. 

In cutting up corn, either cut close to the 
ground, or leave stubs six or eight inches long. 
The huts are worth nothing for feeding, and 
though good for manure, may be ignored, 
since they are turned-under at the first plowing. 
Corn stubs eight inches long, with the great, 
gnarly root attach¬ 
ed, are in the way 
of subsequent culti¬ 
vation. If the land 
is put in grain, and 
grass follows, they 
often interfere with 
the haying for a year 
or two. To remedy 
this, either cut close, 
or, as we said, leave 
long stubs. These 
may be broken off 
by hauling some flat 
drag over the field 
after the ground is 
frozen. If the piece 
is to be plowed this 
autumn, cut close to 
the ground. Wo 
have used various 
implements for cut¬ 
ting up corn, and the 
public has settled 
upon two or three 
patterns of corn 
• knives as the best. 

The writer prefers a good little hoe, ground 
sharp, with a handle about 14 inches long. The 
clip should be made a little upward, as it cuts 
easier, but no great outlay of strength is requir¬ 
ed, even if the cut be made square across. 
When the corn is all well glazed, cat and set 
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up in shocks, spreail out at the huts so as to 
brace the shock against high winds from which¬ 
ever way they may come. If the shocking 
jack or “corn shocker” is not used, it saves 
time to make the shock around a standing hill. 

The shocking jack is a smooth pole 12 feet 
long, with two legs about 4 feet from the 
but end, spread so as to brace it well. This 
will stand firmly with its small end on the 
ground. The big end should be about four feet 
from the ground, and a foot from this end a 
hole is bored, through which a stout pin, two feet 
long, is put. This pin forms a support around 
which the corn stalks are set up, and when the 
shock is finished and bound at the top, the pin 
is pulled out and the jack taken away. It is 
very desirable that the shock should be very 
tightly bound, as it is otherwise liable both to 
blow over and to become wet inside. A straw 
band can not be put on tight enough, gijnerally, 
and several contrivances to aid in binding 
are illustrated in the Agriculturist. See page 
343, (Nov.,) 1865. The difilculty is not in tight 
binding so much as in gathering the tops in 
closely before the band is put around. To do this 
perhaps the best contrivance is a hickory pin 
with a crank on one end, and a rope attached 
near the crank. There are knots on the rope 
at about the distance required to go around the 
top of the shock. The pin is thrust through 
the shock, the rope passed around and made 
fast by one of the knots holding in a slot in the 
end whicli passes through the handle. The 
crank being turned, the rope is tightened up and 
the shock made ready to be bound with straw. 

--- M — > *- 

Silk Culture—New Silk Worms. 


Textile fabrics are essential to our present 
civiliz;ition; trade in them constitutes a large 
part of the commerce of the world, and their 
manufacture creates and sustains varied and ex¬ 
tensive industries, both among the most enlight¬ 
ened, and among semi-barbarous nations. Silk 
goods are of all such fabrics the most beautiful, 
the most costly, and the most durable. It is 
probable also that in their manufacture there is 
employment given to proportionally more peo- 


the disease occurred in them, and thus their 
manufactures are sustained, but bringing the 
eggs into the contaminated feeding buildings, 
the worms are infected, and though they pro- 


Fig, 1 .—perfect insect, 

pie and more capital than in making any other 
chuss of goods. For several years, a terrible 
epidemic disease has destroyed the silk worms 
of France, and tliis extended into Spain, spread 
over Piedmont, then Lombardy, and the rest of 
Italy; then it attacked the establishments of 
Turkey, Asia Minor, and Syria, and from these 
countries on it spread, and continues to diffuse 
itself among the silk-growing countries of Asia. 
The French and others obtained healthy eggs 
from each of these countries in succession before 


Fig. 2.— WORM after second mounting. 

dues silk, yet it is diminished in quantity and 
quality, and the eggs of the moth, if laid at all, 
are worthless. The disease is called “ Pebrine,” 
and no little anxiety is beginning to be felt for 
the fiUe of silk industries, as it appears probable 
the time will soon come that no more eggs can 
be obtained. This has led to the close study of 
all other silk- 
spinning cater¬ 
pillars, spiders, 
etc. The result 
has been the in¬ 
troduction into 
France of two 
insects wdiich 
give some prom¬ 
ise—the Ailan- 
thus and theTus- 
seh moths. The 
former of these, 
under the name 
of Ailanthussilk- 
worm, has been 
repeatedly alluded to in the American Agri¬ 
culturist., and numerous experiments were made 
with it in this countr)', with such poor suc¬ 
cess, however, that the culture has been 
abandoned by most experimenters, so far as we 
are informed. (See Vol. XX, 1861, page 81; 
also Vol. XXIV, 1865, pages 76 and 238.) 

The .Japanese variety of the Tusseh moth, 
{Antlieroea Yama-mai,) coming, as it does, from 
a cool country, is the one held in most esteem 

by ]M. Guerin 
Meneville, who 
has done more 
towards this im¬ 
portant investi¬ 
gation than any 
one else. The 
silk of both of 
these insects is 
used in China 
and .Japan in the 
manufixeture of 
an inferior class 
of goods to that 
made from the 
true silk-worm, 
{Bomhyx mori.) 
It is of a brown¬ 
ish color, lack¬ 
ing in brilliancy, and, as usually prepared, the 
goods made from it have a fuzzy exterior, but 
are possessed of great durability. Still it is silk, 
and as such, could it be profitably raised, the 
fabrics would find an important place among our 
manufactures. Some qualities of it are carded, 
mixed with cotton, and spun on cotton machin- 
into a very durable and handsome cloth. 
The cocoons of these two kinds of silk-vx oims 
are quite different, and while the silk of the 
Ailanthus is very hard—almost impossible—to 


reel off without constantly breaking, and can 
only be prepared for spinning by carding, that 
of the Japanese Tusseh moth is much more 
easily wound off. Considerable succes^ias at¬ 
tended the domestication of the Ailanthus silk¬ 
worm in France, and an Ailanthus farm has 
been sanctioned by the emperor, and conducted 
by M. Guerin Meneville. A few years ago, 
this gentleman felt a good deal discouraged 
about acclimating this insect,butfrom the reports 
of the Paris Exposition, xve infer that he has 
had, of late, better success. Experiments enough 
have been made to prove the Japanese Tusseh 
moth hardy in Prance, and hopes are entertain¬ 
ed that it may be domesticated upon the low 
oaks, and live upon them as the Ailanthus worm 
does upon the tree, the name of which it bears. 
Should it prove that either of these insects will 
do well anywhere in this countiy, with compar¬ 
atively little care, and that, when once estab¬ 
lished in an Ailanthus or Oak plantation, the 
trees xvill year after year bear their crop of co¬ 
coons, we may yet raise silk instead of wool, 


Fig. 3. —FULT.-GUOWN CATERPILLAR. 

and he independent of dog-laws, except to pro- 
tect the interests of our mutton raisers. It will 
be a long time, however, before we shall sub¬ 
stitute silk for xvool for economy.' 

Fig. 1 represents the perfect Tusseh moth of 
Japan; Pig. 2 the worm in the tliiid month after 
its second moulting; Fig. 3 the full grown cater¬ 
pillar of the natural size, and Fig. 4 shows the 
cocoon. We believe that successful efforts have 
been made to breed this silk-worm in the 


ery 


Fig. 4.—COCOON. 

United States, but at present have no facts to pre¬ 
sent in regard to the results.' We copy the en¬ 
gravings, and are indebted for some of the state¬ 
ments to Andrew Murray, Paris exhibition cor¬ 
respondent of the Illustrated London News. 
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A Milking Stool. 


ii' 


The following description of a milking stool 
is senf by IVIr. Benj. F. Wilbur, whose address 
we have mislaid. He considers it preferable to 
any other he has tried. 

Take a piece of I'U inch pine plank, 10 or 12 
inches w-ide, and 2 feet long. Put in four legs, 
in such a manner as to bring the surface of one 
end of the plank 4 inches, and the other 6 inches 
high. Then take two strips, 10 inches long, 2 



MILKING STOOL. 

inches ivide at one end, and 3 inches wide at 
the other. Nail these strips on the edges of 
the high end of the plank, putting the narrow 
end of the strips at the upper end of the plank. 
On these strips nail a board for a seat. This 
brings the seat level, and leaves a clean platform 
for the pail, and by its being slanting, inclines 
the pail towards the cow. It brings the pail at 
a convenient distance from ihe ground, relieves 
the milker from holding it between his knees, 
and gives freedom to the feet and legs. 


Income from the Dog- Tax in England.— 
The licenses numbered nearly 700,000 in 1867, 
against nearly 409,000 in 1866, and in Scotland 
80,000 against 36,000 in 1866. This increase 
in the number of licenses is not to be at¬ 
tributed to any increase in the number of the 
dogs, but to the more faithful execution of the 
law. Estimating the taxed dogs in Ireland at 
220,000, it wmuld make the whole number for 
the United Kingdom about 1,000,000. As the 
tax is twelve shillings, it wmuld make the in¬ 
come about $3,000,000 in gold. The number of 
dogs in this country is estimated at 7,000,000, 
and alike tax, ($3 each,) upon them by our na¬ 
tional government, would give us $21,000,000 
of revenue. This would help pay our national 
debt, and be a great relief to sheep owners. 

-•-<- 1 t - , 

Eemedy for tke Worn-Out Lands of the 


The cultivator of the river bottoms and of 
the prairies, where corn has been grown for fifty 
years in succession, may smile at the idea of 
exhausted lands, and yet they are to be found 
in his region, if not in his immediate vicinity. 
Theie is much land in Ohio and Indiana, back 
from the 'bottoms, that will not yield, this 
year, more than thirty or forty bushels of corn 
to the acre lands that Avheu they ivere first 
cleaied weie good for seventy or eighty bush¬ 
els. They are not so much exhausted as the 
New England hill-sides, where nothing but 
Mullein and Johnswort, Penny'Royal and'pive- 
fiugers, will grow, yet much of their fertility 
iias gone, and they yield small profit to the own¬ 
ers. The land that produces only half a crop, 
13 what wm call wmrn-out or exhausted. A large 
pait of the cultivated farms in the older AVest- 
ern States, is already in this condition. It has 
been brought about by constant cropping with 
grain, and returning no manure. Corn, wheat 
oats, and grass, have followed each other in 
constant succession, and nothing has been done 
to improve the soil. The whole management 


has been with reference to immediate profit, 
and the expectation of soon selling the farm. 

The remedy for this is permanent occupation 
and a course of husbandry that looks to the in¬ 
creasing productiveness of the soil. AVe com¬ 
mend to the careful study of this class of farmers, 
the rotation of crops followed in Pennsylvania, 
and noticed in our August issue. For the kind 
of farming pursued in the grain districts of the 
AVest, wm know of nothing better, and ive would 
only change it in introducing barn cellars or 
sheds, for the saving and composting of manures. 

Lime comes in as a part of this rotation, and 
in many parts of the AVest lime rock is quite as 
abundant as in Pennsylvania, and it can be 
manufactured quite as cheaply. The same kind 
of lime rock exists along the line of the rail¬ 
roads in Ohio, where cuttings had been made, 
and more than half of the State of Indiana is 
underlaid by lime. Coal, too, abounds, often in 
the same districts, and where it does not, wood 
is plenty, and often burned in immense piles to 
get it out of the way. As we have showm in 
our September issue, the burning of lime is a 
very simple process, and any one wdio can man¬ 
ufacture charcoal, can manage a lime stack. 
This article is needed upon these partially worn 
soils, and would work very beneficial changes. 
In connection with this, or without it, if lime 
cannot be had, clover should be used as a jiart 
of the course. AVe wmre surprised to see so 
few clover fields in the AVest. The value of the 
plant as a renovator of the soil is not at all un¬ 
derstood in that region. For the class of lands 
indicated, it is the most remunerative crop that 
can be sown. It makes good fodder. The seed 
brings a good price in market. Above all, it is 
a most valuable renovator of the soil, whether 
it be fed off or turned under with the plow. 
More clover means more wheat, more corn, 
more cattle; and more cattle means more ma¬ 
nure and richer land, if the farmer will see to it. 
Anyone who can estimate the difference between 
thirty and seventy bushels of corn to the acre 
can tell whether this kind of farming will pay. 

The Osage Orange as a Hedge Plant. 

This plant has been more extensively tried 
for hedges at the AVest, than any other, and with 
fair success. The verdict of the people is by no 
means unanimous in its favor, nor was this to 
be expected in a region where labor is very 
scarce, and where the training of hedges "was 
an art to be learned. North of fort 3 '’-two de¬ 
grees of north latitude, the plant is tender and 
is liable to be injured during the winter, making 
sad breaks in the hedge row.- AVe recently 
passed through the State of Indiana, and were 
agreeably surprised to see the popularity of this 
hedge. The plant everywhere seemed in per¬ 
fect health, and the only fault noticeable was the 
rampant growth of the hedges. In many cases 
they had been left to their own course, and had 
formed a dense screen twenty or thirty feet high. 
The only fiiult found with it that ive heaixfof 
was that it did not make a tight hedge—to keep 
out pigs and fowls. This we think is entirely 
owing to the neglect of training in the early 
stages of growth. It is thought entire]}'’ prac¬ 
ticable by the friends of this hedge to make it 
hog proof. Messrs. Fowler & Earl, of Lafayette, 
Ind., have recently planted many miles of this 
hedge upon their large farm in Benton County 
pursuing the following method : 

As the farm was located in a new country, 
they put the line of the outside hedge 30 feet 
from the line of ownership, to make room for a 


highway. The turf was broken as for corn in 
the month of June, for ten feet on each side of 
the proposed hedge. The following May it was 
harrowed and back furrowed, and one-year-old 
plants set out on the line, 9 inches apart. The 
ground for the whole twenty feet is kept culti¬ 
vated for three jmars. Then the plants are 
about one-half cut off, 3 or 4 inches above the 
surface of the ground, as shown in the illus¬ 
tration. They are bent over at an angle of 
45 degrees, and new shoots start from the 
stumps, crossing the inclined stems and making 
a very compact fence. This method ivas pub- 



HEDGB AFTER LOPPING. 

lished in the Agriculturist several years ago, 
and it is pretty good evidence of its value that 
it has been adopted by these gentlemen on so 
large a scale. The Osage Orange hedge can be 
planted for twenty-five cents a rod, including 
the preparation of the soil. At three years old 
it is estimated that the hedge will cost 65 cents 
a rod. This makes a cheap and durable fence, 
and answers the purpose of a screen as well. 


Storing Root Crops. 

Heavy frosts often come the last of this month, 
and it is quite important that sugar beets and 
mangels should be housed before the crowns 
are frozen. Carrots and turnips are not dam¬ 
aged by light freezing, and often grow through 
the mouth of November in this latitude, and 
the only risk in leaving them out is in the sud¬ 
den setting in of winter. The earlier potatoes 
are put in a dark cellar after they get their 
growth the better. They should be stored in 
small bins ’ivliere they can be examined easily 
for the first indications of rot. The tops of 
turnips, beets, and carrots, make excellent feed 
for cows, and if the pastures fail the}’- will be 
found a welcome addition to their bill of fare. 
They wdll pay for carting, as one cannot turn 
the cows into the field ■where they are grown. 
The practice of feeding roots in the ■winter is 
steadily gaining in all the Eastern States. 


Saner Kraut. 


Our native Americans turn up their noses at 
this preparation of cabbage, and many do at the 
article itself, no matter how it may be dressed 
for the table. Yet cabbage is a great institu¬ 
tion, and is growing in favor among all classes 
of laboring people. As an adjunct of the farm¬ 
er’s boiled dinner it is indispensable. The Sauer 
Kraut is a convenient preparation of the article, 
easily made, and easily preserved for use -vvdiere 
the fresh article cannot be had. By our Ger¬ 
man fellow citizens it is generally preferred to 
the cole-slaw, or boiled cabbage. 

To save the labor of cutting it by hand, 
various machines are employed, one of which, 
simple, and easily made at home, is thus de¬ 
scribed by a German correspondent: “ Com¬ 
mon corn knives are used for the cutting part 
of the machine, and are fitted into a bed plate, 
or frame, fig. 1. This consists of a heavy oak 
plank with ledges, shown also in end view in 
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fig. 3, upon the sides,) and a hole beneath the 
knives to allow the cut cabbage to drop through, 
A suitable notch is cut in the ledges to allow 
of fastening in the knives, which are fixed 
at the desired angle 
by means of wood¬ 
en plugs or wedges. 

The corn knives, 
figure 2, are ’|g of 
an inch thick on the 
back, and are pre¬ 
ferred to a piece of 
scythe,as they do not 
bend. Fig. 3 gives 
the complete ma¬ 
chine in perspective; 

A is a box, iipon 
each side of Avhich 
are the slats, b. It 
will be seen by the 
examination of the 
end view' of fig. 3, that the parts J, 6, belong to 
the box, and those marked c, rf, are attached to 
the frame. This box enables one to hold the 
cabbage firmly, and should run freely backward 
and forward.” It 
is well, though our 
correspondent does 
not mention it, to 



L-fr.\.me with knives. 


Fig. 2. —CORN-KNIFE. 


h.ave a wooden follower to fit the box, and thus 
avoid all danger to the hands when the cabbage 
is pressed down. The box should be of the 
size to hold a large cabbage, and the frame 



Fig. .3. —MACHINE COMPLETE. 

long enough to go across a barrel or tub. 

For making the kraut, select the most solid 
and perfect heads, and after splitting them, re¬ 
move the stalks and the green leaves. They are 
then passed over the knives and cut fine. A 
tight barrel, perfectly clean, is then lined with 
c.abb.age leaves at the bottom, and a little w'ay up 
the sides. A layer of about three inches of the 
slitted c.abbage is then put in and pressed with 
the hand, and about four tablespoonfuls of salt 
are sprinkled over it. After four layers are put 
in and salted in this w'ay, it is pressed down w ith 
a w'ooden rammer as closely as it can be packed. 
Then follow four more layers and a ramming, 
and so on until the barrel is nearly full. It 
should be pounded so hard that the juice of the 
cabbage and the melting salt will appear on 
lop. Cover with cabbage leaves and with a 
board or follower, and press down with a heavy 
stone. Set the barrel away to ferment, and in 
about three weeks remove the top scum and 
brine, and a<ld enough water to keep the kraut 
covered. In four w'eeks it will be fit for use. 
It needs a little looking to occasionally, and will 
keep good for a year or more. The taste is a 
little peculiar at first, but is much relished by 
people who have become accustomed to it. 


Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 


These notes are written just at the close of a 
season, which, at the East, has been an unprec¬ 
edentedly rainy one. This unusually humid state 
of the atmosphere and soaked condition of the 
soil has not only had the effect to retard ripen¬ 
ing, but it has given every advantage to rot, 
mildew, and some kinds of insects. Fortunate¬ 
ly this moist condition has not extended far in¬ 
land, and whatever of ill may befall the crops 


there will not be entirely due to this cause. 
We hear of disastrous rot to the Cataw'ba, and 
to a considerable e.xtent to the Concord, wiiile 
the Delaware promises better than it has for 
several j'ears. A letter from Ilammondsport 
informs us that the prospect for the grape crop 
is unusually fine at that point, and no com¬ 
plaint is made of rot. It is w'orth wiiile to con¬ 
sider if this exemption is not due to the re¬ 
markable natural drainage of the land at 
Ilammondsport. A loose soil of indefinite 
depth, intersected every few rods by deep 
ravines, presents natural advantages rarely to 
be found. It is, how’ever, too early to judge 
of the general grape crop, as w'e usually hear of 
the failures sooner than w'e do of the successes. 

In looking over a file of letters, all asking 
questions upon some points in grape culture, 
we find that the majority of them indicate that 
the writer has an insufficient knowiedge of the 
way in which a vine grows and bears its fruit. 
It is impossible for us to give space to answ'er 
these individual cases. Every one who has 
vines should have one of the many excellent 
works now before the public. There is scarce¬ 
ly any one of them that does not set forth the 
essential principles of vine pruning, though 
some do it more in detail than others. To one 
fond of horticulture, W'C can conceive no more 
interesting amusement than the systematic 
training of a few vines by different methods. 

Two correspondents have vines that have blos¬ 
somed for two or more j’^ears, but have failed to 
bear fruit. As we are not given the names of 
the varieties, w’e infer that some peddler has 
imposed upon them some of our wild vines, 
which are very often infertile. The shortest 
way is to dig up the barren vines and put 
good ones in their places. We have often re¬ 
ferred to the dangerous practice of over-bearing, 
and repeat the caution in view' of a letter now 
before us in which the writer boasts that some 
of his vines, tw'o years planted, have sixty 
bunches of fruit upon them. What w'onder 
would it be if we should hear next year that 
these vines are poor growers and poor bearers? 

Grapes are too often prematurely picked; 
they should be left on the vine until thoroughly 
ripe. The coloring alone should not be relied 
upon, as many kinds become colored before they 
are within a week or two of perfect ripeness. 
The taste must aid the eye in this matter, and 
each variety should be left upon the vine until 
it has acquired the sw'eetness and flavor and 
tenderness of pulp belonging to it—characters 
which will differ in degree according to the 
quality of the grape. Fruit for wine-making 
should be left on the vines as long as it is safe 
to do so, on account of frosts. 

Preserving grapes in winter is a point asked 
about by many. The grapes must be well 
ripened and laid for a w'cek or tw'o in a cool 
room. They should not be allow'cd to shrivel, 
but only to part with a share of their moisture. 
The skin becomes tough, and they are then 
ready to pack in small boxes holding five or 
ten lbs. The room in which they are kept 
should be at a low and uniform temperature, as 
low as may be, w’ithout danger of freezing. 
Grape packers have houses for the purpose, built 
like an ice-house, wdth double w'alls filled w'ith 
some non-conducting materials. Some varieties 
will not keep at all, w'hile the Cataw’ba, Diana, 
Iona, and Isabella, (if well ripened), may be 
kept for several months in excellent condition. 
To inquirers about raisin grapes, W'c reply, 
that W'C have not as yet any native grape 
that may be profitably ffiade into raisins. 


Packing Nursery Trees. 

In the best nurseries the trees are packed in 
boxes instead of in bales, in the old W'ay. Mr. 
J. W. Haggard sends us a model of a contriv¬ 
ance for facilitating packing. It consists of a 
ma standard, fig. 1, wdiich has an iron foot 
-i|« to go under the box, and at the upper 
ij end a slot is cut, through the sides of 
I which passes an iron pin wdiich can be 
'I moved higher or lower as needed. This 
standard is placed near one of the cross 
cleats of the box, the trees put in, and 
1- then pressed dow'n by a long lever w'hich 
hooks under the pin in the standard, as show'u 
in figure 2. A smaller lever is attached to the 
long one, and has a curved end. By pressing 



Fig. 2.— LEVER FOR PACKING TREES. 

down on this, its curved end will crowd against 
the sides of the box and bring them togethei', 
so that the cleats on w'hich the cover is to 
be nailed can be fastened in place. Mr. H. 
states that he finds this a great improvement 
over the usual method of bringing the sides of 
the box in place by means of a screw' clamp 


A Group of Orchids. 

■ Many who look at the engraving on the next 
page will probably think that the artist has in¬ 
dulged in caricature, and attempted to present a 
group of flowers as unlike flow'ers as he could, 
and has even tried to make some of them as¬ 
sume the shape of insects. But this is no fancy 
sketch. It is a copy of a faithful painting, made 
by the W'cll know'ii artist Hayes, and could we 
give the colors as well as the forms, the picture 
W'ould be still more striking. Most of the flow¬ 
ers, if not all, from wdiich Mr. Hayes made 
his studies, w'ere from the Orchid House of our 
friend I. Buclianan, at Astoria, Long Island. 

For the Orchis family, or Orchids, there is no 
popular name, though, as many of them grow' 
upon limbs of trees, and will flourish without 
anv connection with the earth, they are often 
called air-plants—a name which is not distinc¬ 
tive enough, as other plants live in the same 
mannei*, and many of the Orchids aie teriestiial. 
Orebis, the genus w'hich gives its name to the 
family, retains its ancient Greek name. The. 
family contains some four hundred geneia, and 
numbers its species by thousands. In the North¬ 
ern States w'e have about fifty species, all of 
them terrestrial; some of these are of great 
beautj', such as the Showy Lady’s Slippei, figui- 
ed in Julv last. The w'arm, moist regions of the 
East and'West Indies, and the dense forests of 
Central and South America furnish the species 
that are so prized in cultivation, and which as¬ 
tonish us with the brilliant color and strange 
shapes of their flowers, and often delight us 
W'ith the delicacy of their odor. Some of our 
own orchids are found in cultivation in Europe, 
but W'e have seldom seen them in collections 
here. Onr Arethusa Milbosa and Calopogon jJtil- 
cJiellus are really beautiful, as are all the Ci/pri^ 
2 )edhms. Several of the Platantheras are show'y. 

It w'ould require too much of a botanical de¬ 
scription, to show the peculiarities that distin- 
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A GROUP OP ORCHIDS—Ergraved FOR 

pisli the Orchids. In a general way, it may 
be stated that the flowers are irregular, and that 
one of the petals is usually of a form strikino-ly 
different^ from tlie others. This is called the 
bp, and it is often fringed, cut, or curiously di¬ 
lated. In the Lady’s Slipper, already referred 
to. It forms a large bag or sac. There is usually 

curionX two), which is 

cuiiously joined with the pistil, and forms 

Bdiat IS called the column. The pollen, instead 
all mu!/ r 

Tha m' coherent pear-shaped mass. 

1 ™ ° ‘®”'icncy of the flowers of some 

OrchKls ,s remarkable, and they ,he 




the American Agriculturist, after a Painting from Nature by ’ll 

within which is the column, shaped so like a 


shapes of insects and spiders so closely, that 
those strong in the belief that animals origin¬ 
ally spiung from plants, might look upon some 
of the Orchids as plants well on their way to¬ 
wards developing as spiders, butterflies, etc. 
One of the most conspicuous is the Butterfly Or- 
c lis, Oncidium^ of ■which two species are shown, 
one in the lower part of the picture, and the other 
at «ie right hand, as well as at the top. The 
paits of the flower represent an insect’s wings, 
an long feelers. Still more striking, as well as 
more rare, is the white flower in the upper 
part of the engraving; here the parts of the 
flower form a shell-like cup of the purest white. 


dove as to require no imagination to help out 
the resemblance. In Central America, this is 
called El Spirito Santo, or Holy Ghost plant, 
from the association of the form of the dove with 
the artistic attempts to represent the Holy Spirit. 

It was formerly supposed that Orchids could 
only be grown in a house of high temperature, 
but of late years it has been found that many of 
these do as well, or even better, under what is 
called the cool treatment, and now some very 
fine species are successfully cultivated at the 
ordinary green-house temperature. This be¬ 
ing the case, we hope to see them less rax’e. 
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Going into Winter Quarters. 


Market Gardening at the South. 


Every lover of flowers looks with re¬ 
gret upon his pets as the cool nights 
warn him that frosts will .soon desolate 
them, and naturally wishes to prolong 
the enjoyment of them through the 
winter. So he pots his favorites, and 
at the approach of cold weather, brings 
them indoors, in anticipation of a con¬ 
tinued bloom. Soon the leaves drop, 
the buds wither, and the plant is an 
object of pity rather th.an of admira¬ 
tion. It is in vain to expect roses, etc., 
to bloom all summer and all winter 
too; the plants must have rest. So 
with the h.alf shrubby things, such as 
geraniums, heliotropes, and the like; if 
taken up just as they have grown dur¬ 
ing the summer and transferred to the 
house, they are pretty sure to bring dis¬ 
appointment. All such plants should 
have been trained in a compact, busby 
shape, with a view to their removal, 
and should have been potted early 
enough to have become established be¬ 
fore taking them in. Those who b.ave 
plants which they intend to keep in the 
dwelling during winter, should make 
the removal gradually. First place 
them under a veranda or other shelter, 
then remove them to a room where 
there is no fire, and only subject them 
to a heated atmosphere when there fs 
danger of the temperature of the 
room falling below 45 or 40 degrees. 

Those who are tired of trying to flower plants 
in the dry air of our often over-heated dwell¬ 
ings, can still derive much enjoyment from 


Pig_ 2. —TUADESCANTIA ZEIIKINA. 

growing plants for foliage only. These can be 
grown in pots, window boxes, rustic or other 


Fig. 1. —IVV-LEAVEO GERANIUM. 

stands, and hanging baskets. In either or all 
of these ways they will give a room an air of 
cheerfulness, and if the foliage be kept clean, a 
well developed mass of it tvill be much more 
satisfactory than poorly grown flowers. 

We have often alluded to the use of Ivy for 
this purpose, than which nothing can be more 
satisfactory not only for its hardiness but for its 
beauty. In all these internal decorations it 
should be freely used. We have before noted 
other suitable plants for this purpose, and now 
have a few to add to the list. A very good 
plant is the old Ivy-leaved Geranium or Pelar¬ 
gonium, (P. lateripes\ fig. 1, which in its trailing 
habit and smooth, Ivy-Hke leaves is so dissimi¬ 
lar to other geraniums. In good soil, and with 
plenty of sun, it will grow luxuri.antly and give 
pleasure not only by the beauty of its foliage, 
but by its neat, though not very showy flowers. 

Another plant often used for hanging baskets 
is the Aloneywort, {Lysirtuichia nummularid). 
Its round, bright green leaves are produced 
abundantly along the flexible stems, and it 
makes a pleasing effect where the room is not 
too warm. Figure 3 shows a stem in flower, 
but does not represent as abundant foliage as 
is borne on those which do not flower. 

We give in figure 2, a small branch of the 
natural size of a common green-house plant, 
Tradescantio, zebrina. This will grow in our 
hottest rooms, and will endure everything but 
freezing. It has a remarkable tenacity of I'fe, 
and as its branches root at every joint, it is prop¬ 
agated wdth ease. The foliage is of a silvery- 
green, marked with brownish stripes. This is 
one of the most useful plants for growing in¬ 
doors. By the tasteful use of these and similar 
plants, the dwelling will have a cheerful look, 
an appearance which may be enhanced by the 
introduction of a Wardian case, some styles of 
which are given on page 3G9, while others 
can be made of panes of glass set in a frame. 


The cultivation of vegetables at va¬ 
rious points in the Southern States had 
become established before the w'.ar; but 
like many other kinds of industry, it 
was totally prostrated. It is now re¬ 
viving, .and only needs capital and in¬ 
telligent labor to make it a leading in¬ 
terest in those States. Thanks to the 
wide diversity of climate our country 
presents, and the ready means of trans¬ 
portation furnished by steam, the sea¬ 
son of fresh vegetables and fruits is, in 
our large cities, greatly prolonged, if 
not doubled. New York, for instance, 
draws its supplies from along distance 
—beginningw’ith faroff Bermuda, then, 
a little later, from South Carolina, 
Georgia, Maryland, and Delawuire, and 
finally Southern New Jersey pours in 
its products before the market gardens 
near the city are able to supply the de¬ 
mand. A gentlem.an familiar with the 
subject, writes us the following con¬ 
cerning the peculiar advantages pre¬ 
sented by Norfolk, Va., to those who 
W’ould engage in market gardening. 
What is said about Norfolk will ap¬ 
ply to many other localities both south 
and north of that point. “ The ad¬ 
vantages for this kind of farming which 
Norfolk presents, are somewhat pecu¬ 
liar and very attractive. The season is 
about three weeks earlier than that of 
New York, from which it is only twen¬ 
ty-four hours distant by the regular steamers, 
and still nearer Pliiladelphia and B.iltimore. 
Norfolk has the command of three of the best 


Fig. S.— MONEYWORT. 

markets in the country, and is connected with 
them by lines of steamers and in part by rail. 
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It can put all its early products into these mar¬ 
kets in the best condition, and realize very 
high prices for them. Then the soil about 
Norfolk is a sandy loam, and matures its 
products with great rapidity. A-glance at the 
map will show that the bay has many arms and 
creeks running up into the land for several miles. 
These creeks are navigable for scows and light¬ 
ers, so that it is very easy for a farmer having 
a front upon the water to transport his vege¬ 
tables many miles, and put them immediately 
on board the steamer, within a few hours of the 
time of her sailing. This materially diminish¬ 
es the cost of marketing. Such rare natural 
advantages have been to some extent appre¬ 
ciated, and a large business has been done. 
But the demand for early vegetables and fruits 
is so great, and the prices are so I’emnnerative 
that, with sufficient skill and capital, the busi¬ 
ness may be increased many fold, to the advan¬ 
tage of both consumer and producer. 

Owing to the desolations of the war and the 
uncertainty that has hung over Virginia poli¬ 
tics, land is still cheap in this region. It can 
be bought sufficiently near the city for truck 
farming from $50 to $200 an acre, according to 
the character of the improvements upon it. 
Land can be rented for about ten dollars an acre, 
though the owners generally prefer to sell. Cul¬ 
tivators need both more skill and more capital to 
make their business pay better. The season of 
renting begins with the year, and the plowing 
and other preparations for a crop commence as 
soon after as the weather will admit. The 
plowing is performed in pleasant weather all 
through the winter. The manure most used is 
of the most expensive kind, street and stable 
manure, and much of it is brought from Balti¬ 
more in vessels. This is applied at the rate of 
about five full cords to the acre. As this arti¬ 
cle costs a dollar and a quarter a load in Balti¬ 
more, and as much more for freight, it becomes 
a very expensive fertilizer by the time it is de¬ 
livered upon the field. Stable manure can be 
had in Portsmouth and in Norfolk for about a 
dollar and a quarter a load, the carting to be 
done by the purchaser, but the supply is quite 
limited. Guano is sometimes used for forcing, 
and bone-dust on special crops, which pays well. 

A good article of superphosphate and fish 
guano would pay much better on these lands 
than stable manure. Night soil, sea weed, and 
sea mud, -which might be had easily, are not 
much used. The great w^ant of this -vdiole 
region is more manure and of better quality. 

The planting season opens early in February, 
and peas are put in as soon as the soil is fit, and 
early potatoes immediately follow. These, with 
cucumbers, tomatoes, beans, cabbages, squash¬ 
es, and strawberries, are the crops most largely 
raised. Melons are grown a good deal, but are 
exceedingly liable to depredations on the way. 
The farmer begins to forward articles to market 
by the 1st of May, and by the 15th of Auo-ust 
the season is mainly over, and he begins” to 
look around him and plan for another year. 
Hay, oats, and corn, do well enough, and there 
is no difficulty in growing what forage is need¬ 
ed for stock. The products of the”farm are 
geneially sold in the cities that we have named 
on about ten per cent, commission, and the 
commission merchant makes his returns once a 
week. This makes a cash business, and the 
farmer is not out of pocket for his outlay in 
manuies more than four or five months A 
part of the help is employed by the year, but in 
the picking season large numbers of women 
and children are employed by the job. Good 


laborers can be had for about twenty dollars 
per montli, -with house-rent and fire-wood. 
Horses and mules are principally used for 
teams. There are many details of the business 
that vary so much with different individuals, 
that no satisfactory account of them can be 
given here. The profits are considered very 
satisfactory by those engaged in the business. 

— - •-• -- — 

Where is the Mixing of Varieties Sho-w^n ? 

—SK-- 

Some remarks on this subject in the August 
Agriculturist^ have called out the following 
note from the botanist whose initials will be 
readily recognized. We know of no one more 
able to thoroughly investigate this subject, and 
hope it will receive his attention. It is one of im¬ 
mediate practical interest to every fruit growmr. 

“ As to Avhere the mixing of varieties is shown, 
I -would first ask, why should it be in the 
seed rather than in the seed-vessel or fruit ? 
Of course we expect the mixture to be shown 
in the offspring, that is, in the next generation, 
the principle being that the offspring inherits 
from both parents. But the seed is not the 
offspring; it only contains the offspring in an 
embryo state. If the alien pollen may impress 
some peculiarity on the coats of a seed—wdiich 
are a part of the mother-plant—why not upon 
the seed-vessel as Avell ? 

So much for the likelihood of the case. It 
appears to be well settled that the coats of beans 
are thus affected. It is generally supposed that 
the fruits or seed-vessels of melons and squash¬ 
es are similarly effected. Careful observation 
and experiment ought to determine the question. 

Now in the case of certain plants of the squash 
family, Naudin found, if I remember correctly, 
that alien pollen wdiich would not act on the 
ovules so as to cause an embryo to be produced 
at all, wmuld yet cause the fruit to set and grow 
apparently to full size, though not a seed ma¬ 
tured within. Does not this prove that the 
pollen may somehow act on the ovary or pistil 
as well as on the contained ovules ?” A. G. 


Apples—American Pomology. 

BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 


As Doct. Warder’s work on Apples was pub¬ 
lished by the proprietors of the Agriculturist, 
we have not noticed it at the length its import¬ 
ance demands, and we give place to the follow- 
ing communication from so well-know'ii a writer 
as the Hon. L. F. Allen, the more readily, that 
while it is an'entirely unsolicited tribute to the 
value of the work, it is a forcible and seasona¬ 
ble plea for apple culture. 

“We like this book—for several reasons: It 
is written by one who know^s whereof he wu-ites • 
it takes the seed, and plants, growls, and culti¬ 
vates it into a tree for transplanting; it selects 
the soil, prepares it in the proper wmy, takes the 
tree from the nursery, plants it and trains it 
until it bears ; it then shows to wdiat particu¬ 
lar uses either variety of the fruit is best ajiplied, 
how to pick it, and how to preserve it till it is 
used. All these are told in a practical, thorough 
manner, that the merest neophj'te may under¬ 
stand, and work upon. It also describes the prop¬ 
er soils, elevations, and positions for orchards,— 
the modes of draining, where it is needed, 
and the whole system in all its minutest parts. 

The book also talks of insects; and not only 
talks of, but describes them, and the best ways of 
preventing or getting rid of them. It classi¬ 
fies the different varieties of the fruits as to size 


shape, color, taste, and quality, and also the 
habits of the different trees—all essential to be 
understood by the orchardist. In short, it tells 
the whole story throughout, in all that is neces¬ 
sary to be known by either the professed grow¬ 
er of apples for market, the amateur, or the 
small lot owner who grows only for family use. 

This is an apple book only, and we like it all 
the better for that, because it is mixed with noth¬ 
ing else, and one’s attention in reading is not 
diverted to a dozen or twenty other fruits, which, 
in our opinion, are much better to be treated 
distinctly, by themselves. Apples are not only 
an important staple in our agricultural produc¬ 
tions, but are growing more important every 
year; and the time is not far distant when even 
large farmers in our country will make orchards 
their specialty, and rely upon them, as others 
do on their grain crops, their neat stock, their 
wool, and their dairies, for a living and revenue. 

There are already well known sections of our 
wide spread country where apple orchards are 
much more productive, to the acre, and steadily 
productive too, than any other crops the farmer 
can raise, let the crop or the price fluctuate as 
it may; and knowing these facts, the fortunate 
holders of such land will appropriate consider¬ 
able portions of them to apple growing. There 
are also other extended regions where apples 
are a precarious or contingent crop, and where 
they will only be grown for family use. Or¬ 
chards, as a crop, will pay little or nothing on 
such soils, and with such fitful bearing that it 
will be no object to attend to them. These 
facts, with observation and experience, will be¬ 
come better known than now, and the more 
men observe, and read, the sooner will they 
know to Avhat extent, and with what success 
and profit they can cultivate them. 

To come to the thing practically, he who lives 
far from water communication, or a rail-way, 
or where rail-ways are not likely to be made— 
no matter how applicable his soil and climate 
may be for the purpose, will not go extensively 
into apple growing, unless for cider or vinegar, 
for the reason that he cannot get his fruit to 
market cheaply, nor, from the jolting of wagons, 
with safety to its good keeping; while he who 
enjoys such advantages can just as safely embark 
in the business as in any other branch of cultiva¬ 
tion. Every one need not suppose he can do 
so successfully, even with the best advantages 
of soil and locality. Every one has not a taste 
for the pursuit. A good pomologist must be 
somewhat of an enthusiast. He must have a 
natural taste for tfie pursuit primarily, and then 
a fund of acquired knowledge to be a success¬ 
ful apple grower. He must know what varie¬ 
ties best suit his soil, and that is to be ascer¬ 
tained by observation and trial. Let him see 
what good varieties flourish and give the best 
and surest crop in his vicinitj'. Some kinds 
flourish well in one soil and position, while oth¬ 
ers, perhaps equally good, do not succeed at all. 

The apple, in many of its best varieties, like 
almost every kind of fruit, is somewhat capri¬ 
cious in its preference, not only of soil, but of 
position, and climate ; and of this fact too many 
of those who strive to be orchardists on a con¬ 
siderable scale, appear to have been profoundly 
ignorant in their early attempts at planting. 
They looked upon an apple simply as an apple, 
irrespective of ivhat variety it might be, or in 
whaC climate or soil it originated. Our best 
varieties have originated in various parts of the 
United States. Pretty much all of them were 
American seedlings, for we have not a dozen 
kinds which came across the Atlantic that are 
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worth propagHling. The nearer a really good 
apple is crown lo the place of its origin, the 
iK'lter, ns a rule, it is. For instance, the Xew- 
town Pippin, once the best apple in our New 
York markets, originated on Long Island, and 
Avas chiefly cultivated there, and along the lower 
section of the Hudson River, and the contiguous 
parts of New Jerscy,and seldom grows anywhere 
else in perfection. It is now' the scarcest good 
apple to be found Avith us. It has been intro¬ 
duced, to be sure, and groAvs extensively, east, 
north, south, and Avest of us. In those distant 
localities it has ceased to be the NcAvtOAvn Pip¬ 
pin of Long Island, but is quite another thing, 
hardly to be recognized in either appearance or 
flavor, by those not intimately acquainted Avith 
its original character. So Avith the Swaar, of 
Ulster Co., N. Y., the Greening, of Rhode 
Island, the Ro.xbury Russet, the'Westfield Soek- 
no-further, of 3Iassachusett.s, and many other 
varieties Avhich originated and flourished in pe¬ 
culiar localities, and of great local excellence 
and fame. Still, there are many good varieties 
AA liich hold tlieir original qualities OA'er a Avide 
diA'ersity of soil, climate, and position. 

Thus it is that Ave have so many varieties, 
sundry of Avhich are favorites in separate mar¬ 
kets, each the best for a given locality, and 
worth veiy little, as profitable fruits for tbe cul¬ 
tivator, far beyond them. It becomes a matter 
of necessit)’, then, for the orchardist to knoAV 
AA’hat are the best apples for him to grow; and 
Avhen he ascertains such fact, to take his proper 
kinds, and cultivate them Avith all his might. 

Those who aspire to become orchardisls are 
prone to groAV too many A’arieties. Ten or a 
dozen, to range through the various seasons of 
ripening, are enough for the most ambitious 
cultiA'ators to plant. Two or three of early, 
three or four of autumn, and as many of the 
Avinter kinds, are suffleient, for the profit of any 
apple grower Avho rears them as a market crop, 
and if the bulk of his Avinter crop be confined 
to not more than Iaa-o varieties, all the better. 
For early apples, the season is short, and the 
market limited. One good SAveet, and another 
tart, is enough for the brief time they are in 
season. Tliree or four, from September until 
the mid<llfi of November, or the first of Decem¬ 
ber at latest—sweet and tart—AV'ill fill the range 
of demand, Avhen the Avinter kinds Avill come 
in use, from December until the next June or 
July; and half a dozen of the later varieties 
Avill fill the entire season. 

"Wc do not say Avhat these varieties should 
be, for the very reason Ave. have given, that 
soils, climates, and positions so differ as to make 
an apple Avldch is quite good for one locality, 
altogether an indifferent one for another. Find 
out a fcAVof the very best kinds for the place you 
occupA', and the market you are to sell in, and 
then confine your attention to them. A man 
with fifty things in his orchard, all good somc- 
vhere, Avill, perhaps, on trial, hardly find a dozen 
Avhich give him cither profit or s.atisfaction in 
their production, and at the end of a dozen or 
twenty years cultiA'ation, he has to re-graft three- 
fourths of them, and l>egin3 the world again in 
fruit growing—all too expensive, vexatious, and 
heart-breaking, to be borne Avilh cquanimitA. 

We might expand into several pages of these 
remarks, but hav'c not the space. "Wecan only 
throAV out hints for reflection. AVe started Avith 
Doctor AVarder’s book, and pronounce it a cap¬ 
ital one of Its kind, full of instruction to every 
one Avho Avants to know anything of apples, or 
apple groAving. He gives a list and description 
of apples, and of the best ones all over the 


United States, Avhere they originated, and 
Avhere they best groA\'. lie names some tAveh'e 
or fourteen hundred varieties. One quarter in 
number, of the best, Avould be quite enough, 
for hundreds of them have been thrown out by 
the groAvers, as not of much account, and it is 
useless to keep a further record of such any- 
Avhere. Yet he names a great many of unim¬ 
peachable excellence from AA’hich every one may 
select and apply to his oaa'u locality Avith success. 

AVe Avish to say more on this prolific subject, 
but must forbear, merely commending this book 
to every orchardist. Study it Avell, and closely. 
AA'e have no interest in it other than what 
relates to our brother orchardists, and the 
Avelfare of good apples. AVe are glad that it 
has been AA'ritten, and hail its appearance as an 
indication that its subject is draAving the atten¬ 
tion of our pomologists to a degree commen¬ 
surate AA’ith its great economical importance 
among our agricultural staples.” 


New Fruits and New Names. 


It seems a great pity that the introduction of 
neAV fruits, or at least fruits with neAV names, 
could not in some AA'ay be regulated. It Is, of 
course, a subject beyond the reach of any other 
laAV than that Avhich fruit growers make unto 
themselves. Each year brings such an addition 
to our “new fruits,” or rather new names, 
that one almost despairs of keeping pace Avith 
them. AYe are not to be supposed as deprecat¬ 
ing novelties, for aa’c like them, but AA'e do de¬ 
sire, and the public have a right to claim, that 
these new fruits have some qualities superior 
to old varieties. There is too much looseness 
in the AA’ay in Avhich varieties are introduced, 
and no nurseryman Avho is a true pomologist 
Avill put forth a variety that has not been thor¬ 
oughly tested, or Avhich has not been decided 
upon by some pomologist or pomological body 
competent to judge of its quality. 

Tliere is one practice tlurt seems to be increas¬ 
ing among introducers of neAV fruits, to Avhich 
Ave decidedly object, as tending to make confu¬ 
sion, and fill our books Avith useless synonyms. 
It is that of sending a fruit out under one name, 
and then changing it to another. A strawberry 
that has been offered as Abraham Lincoln, now 
comes to us as the President; a grape that AA'as 
exhibited as the Carpenter, is noAV known as 
the Out-Door Hamburgh, and Ave can call to 
mind other instances of the like. There should 
1)0 no change of name for any possible reason, 
save that the first one had already been given 
to another plant, to Avhich it belongs by right 
of priorit}'. Gentlemen fruit groAvers, give 
us as many good fruits as you can, but trouble 
us with as foAV useless names as possible. 


Guaud Agai^tst Fjaosts.— It usually is the 
case that after the first fcAV frosts avc have a 
long succession of golden autumn days, just 
made for ripening fruit and bringing out the 
late blooming floAvers. A A’cry slight covering 
Avill protect a plant, and those Avho have a 
choice grape or tomato that is late m lipening, 

or Dahlias or other plants that are just in the 

hight of their bloom, should have at hand some 
screen to protect them from the first fiosts. A 
sheet or other cloth put up tentwise, or stretch¬ 
ed in any AA'ay over the plant, Avill be all that is 
needed. In England the amateur fruit groAV- 
ers have regular fixtures, upon Avhich a cover¬ 
ing may be stretched when the trees are in 
flower, as well as when the fruit is ripening. 


Wine-Making" on the Small Scale. 

Those Avho wish to make wine in any consid¬ 
erable quantities, Avill, of course, study up the 
subject in books devoted to it. But there are 
many, Avho, having a few' grapes, Avould like to 
conA'ert them into wine for their oavu use, or to 
tost the Avine-making qualities of some particu¬ 
lar A'ariety. If the grapes contain sufficient 
sugar to make a goodAvine, the process requires 
but little care, as the wdne Avill make itself, but 
Avith grapes deficient in sugar the process be¬ 
comes less easy. The theory of Avine-making 
may be briefly summed up thus : Grape juice 
contains sugar; fermentation couA'erts this sugar 
into alcohol. If the amount of sugar and the 
resulting amount of alcohol be small, then fur¬ 
ther changes take place, and vinegar is the re¬ 
sult. If, on the other hand, the grape juice or 
must be naturally rich in sugar, so much alco¬ 
hol is produced that the liquid does not readily 
pass into vinegar—but remains as Avine—and if 
there is a very large amount of sugar, more 
than is converted into alcohol before fermen¬ 
tation ceases, there wd.ll be a SAveet Avine—a 
thing not at present likely to occur AA'ith us. 
The first requisite is good grapes. These must 
be as thoroughly ripened as possible. They 
are to be carefully freed from defective berries, 
removed from the stems and crushed. AVith 
small quantities this may be done Avith the hands, 
or with larger ones, in a barrel Avith a wooden 
pounder. The steps after this Avill depend upon 
the character of Avine desired. The juice may 
be at once pressed out and placed in the keg or 
demijohn in Avhich it is to ferment, or, if it be 
desired to extract color and aroma from the 
skins, then the impressed mass is put in a tub 
or other vessel, covered AA'ith a cloth over Avhich 
some boards are laid, and alloAved to ferment 
for tAvo or three days, or until the color of the 
skins is sufficiently extracted. At the end of 
this time, press out the must, and transfer it to 
the vessel in Avhich the fermentation is to be 
completed. This will take place in from ten days 
to several AA'eeks, according to the richness of 
the grape, and it will go on more or less rapid- 
13 ', according to the temperature of the room. 
A weak must Avill ferment readily at 60°, Avhile 
a heavier one Avill require a higher temperature. 
AYith rich grapes, the only thing necessary is 
to fill the vessel to the bung or mouth, allow¬ 
ing the froth to be thrown over. The loss must 
be supplied from must kept for the purpose. 
If the must is poor, it is better to close the ves¬ 
sel AA’ith a tight bung or cork, AA'ith an India 
rubber tube inserted in its center. This tube, 
Avhich may be a foot or tw’O long, should have 
its free end dip below the surface of Avater in a 
cup conveniently placed. As fermentation goes 
on, the liberated gas will bubble through the 
AA’ater, but no air can enter. 

AVhen fermentation is complete, which will 
be known by the liquid becoming quiet, the 
vessel is to he closed and allowed to remain 
until the wine becomes clear. It should then 
be carefully racked off, or transferred to an¬ 
other and perfectly SAveet and clean cask or 
vessel. Another fermentation, less violent than 
the first, Avill take place Avhen W’arm AA'eather 
returns, after which the Avine may be bottled. 
If sufficient care be used, these experiments 
may be made on a small scale, but they need 
careful Avatching. The best specimen of Amer¬ 
ican Avine Ave ever saAV was made from the Iona, 
by Doct. Grant, who used a demijohn for a 
cask, and his dining-room for a wine-cellar. 
The richer the must is in sugar, the more 
successful will these small operations prove. 
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Spring-flowering Bulbs—The Scillas. 

There is suck a freshness and delicacy about 
the flowers of the early blooming bulbs, that 
we naturally associate them with the soft show¬ 
ers and gentle breezes of spring, and a garden 
from which they are absent seems only half 



SCILLA HYACINTHOIDES. 


enjoyable. Those wdio plant bulbs seldom go 
beyond the usual assortment of Hyacinths, Tu¬ 
lips, and Crocuses. The old Crown Imperial 
is much less frequently met with than formerly, 
yet it is a grand old plant. Its bulbs and leaves, 
it is true, are far fi-om fragrant, but then it 
throws up such a vigorous stem, and when it 
puts on its coronet of flowers it looks withal 
so stately, that we like it, even if it is not among 
the “novelties.” We began to say a word about 
the Scillas, or—despite the medicinal smack the 
name has—the Squills. These are for the most 
part hardy, early blooming bulbs, with flowers 
ot sorne shade of blue, or, sometimes, white. 
The spikes are but a few inches high, and to pro¬ 
duce much of a show, they are best planted in 
a bed by themselves. The bulbs, which are 
quite small, are to be planted this month or 
next, in good, light, rich, earth, at a depth of 
about two inches, in the same manner that oth¬ 
er bulbs are planted. Though most of the kinds 
are hardy, yet, like other bulbs, they do all the 
better if the bed be covered with leaves or 
coarse littery manure. We enumerate below 
the species usually kept by the bulb dealers. 

S. JiyacintTioides is one of the tallest species, 
free flowering, and of a soft, subdued blue. 
We saw last spring in the grounds of B. K. 
Bliss, at Springfield, Mass., a large bed, the 
effect of which was very pleasing. From 
this garden we obtained the specimen from 


which the accompanying engraving was made. 

S. Sihirica is a hardy and much smaller 
species, with flowers of an intense blue. 

8. amana is also deep blue, and is a rather 
later bloomer than the preceding. 

8. Peruviana is another blue species, of which 
there is a white variety. It is less hardy than 
the others, and well adapted to pot culture. 

The bulbs of the Scillas do not need to be 
disturbed oftener than once in four or five years, 
when it will be necessary to take them up and 
divide the clumps and replant the bulbs. 


Ichneiimoii Flies.—Pimpla Lunator. 

BT EDWARD NOKTOK. 

[Some time ago, we received from a corres¬ 
pondent in Indiana a specimen of an insect, 
which, he supposed, was injuring his trees. In¬ 
deed, from the formidable appendage borne by 
the insect, a stranger to its ways might be war¬ 
ranted to regard it with suspicion. Knowing 
that Mr. Norton was an enthusiastic student of 
this family of insects, we gave him the speci¬ 
men, requesting him to furnish some notes 
upon it, which he does as follo^vs.— Ed.] 

An inseet sent from Indiana to the Agricul¬ 
turist, for a name, by Mr.-, proves to be a 

friend to the farmer instead of an enemy, as was 
supposed. It belongs to that large family of in¬ 
sects, the Ichneumonidse, all the members of 
which occupy themselves in destroying other 
injurious insects. They are so called from the 
Ichneumon, formerly supposed to be a parasite 
upon the crocodile, and to deposit its eggs with¬ 
in its body, which served as food for the young 
when hatched. No tribe of insects is free from 
these parasites, which are created to keep down 
the excessive increase of injurious species, and 
are each fitted with an apparatus suited for the 
end proposed, as in the case before us. The 
borers, (or their grubs,) in trees, make their pas¬ 
sages, in many cases, so far below the outer sur¬ 
face that they can be reached in no ordinary 
way. Butceitain Ichneumon flies are provided 
with boring instruments, long enough to probe 
these tunnels. These, borers are hollow, and 
through them, when the proper spot is reached, 
the insect places its eggs in or near the grub, 
upon which the young Ichneumons may feed. 

Pimpla ox Physsa lunator (fig. 2),belonging 
to the group Pimpla and genus Bhyssa, and called 
lunator from the yellow crescents across its ab- 



Fig. 1.—insect at woek. 
domen, is one of the largest of these. It has an 
ovipositor, sometimes as much as five inches in 
length, which, when not in use, extends straight j 


out behind the insect, which is not more than 
two inches long itself, and is enclosed in two 
hollow sheaths of the same length. This ovi¬ 
positor and borer combined is apparently quite 
smooth and solid, but is really composed of 
three parts, two of which have fine saw teeth 
and rasps near the end, which are used when 
boring. When by some wonderful instinct the 
insect discovers its prey 
within the tree, often 
the grubs of the Tremex 
columba or Pigeon Bor¬ 
er, it takes its position, 

(fig. 1), the head down¬ 
ward, and raising its 
abdomen as high as pos¬ 
sible, curves its end, and 
bends the ovipositor so 
that its point touches 
the desired spot. As 
this is too long to be 
applied with power at 
once, the extra length is 
coiled at this time in a 
transparent membrane, 
which lies between the 
two last segments of the 
back, (marked c in fig. 

1,) and which pushes 
out like a thin elastic 
piece of rubber, vibrat¬ 
ing with the severe 
strain upon it from be- 
low^. The two sheaths do 
not enter the tree, but 
rising above the back, 
pass down upon each 
side of the ovipositor to 
give it strength. They 
are held in position, and 
stiffened by the hinder 
thighs between which 
they pass. In this way, 
the ovipositor is some¬ 
times introduced four 
or five inches into solid Fig. 2. -pimpla lunator. 
wood, although it is often pushed wholly or in 
liart into crevices, or more or less decayed trees, 
such as borers inhabit. Sometimes it becomes so 
firmly fastened in the tree that the insect cannot 
withdraw it, and dies there. A friend tells me 
that when he could not draw this out without 
breaking it, he has known the insect to succeed 
in extracting it when left alone. 

I had the pleasure of seeing this whole opera¬ 
tion, as above described, performed by three in¬ 
sects, a few days ago, August 15th, 1867, on an 
oak tree in the City Park, Brooklyn. Two of 
them, which I captured, were smaller, with the 
terebra about two inches long, and wmrked quite 
rapidly, depositing the eggs in a few minutes. 
One, which I took, was much longer about it, 
and I was forced to use some strength to draw 
out its borer. The wood w'as dead, and perfo¬ 
rated with small holes in many places, but was 
too solid to be penetrated with the point of a 
knife. The third insect which escaped, was 
much larger, and appeared to work more slowly 
from the inconvenient length of its ovipositor. 

This is one of the “wheels within wheels” 
which we constantly see in nature. Trees, from 
various causes, die, and their decay is hastened 
by insects which tunnel the hard wood, and 
open it to the air, and to other insects. But 
lest these should become too numerous, they are 
followed in their deepest hiding by insects, 
which are parasitic in their habits, and these 
are often, ir their turn, the prey of others. 
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(tW~ For other Household Items, see " Casket " pages.) 

Household Ornaments. 


The anlian Case is one of tlic most entertaining 
and instructive of lionie ornainenis. It is an inge¬ 
nious device to keep plants in a tliriviug and at- 




Fig. 1.— WAItDIAN CASE. 

tractive condition, without the constant attention 
which a bouquet in a vase, or growing plants in 
pots require. The glass which is put over the lit¬ 
tle bed of plants retiins the moisture of the atmos¬ 
phere and constantly retunis it to the bed, so that 
tio extra watering is required for weeks. For stock¬ 
ing a case, ])lants are usually selected that flourish 
In deep woods or in moist, secluded places. The 
tine velvety mosses which grow upon rocks, along 
water courses, and all the smaller ferns, especially 
the Maiden’s hair, arc adminiblc for this purpose. 

One who enters upon 
the study of suitable 
material for stocking 
a case will be surpris¬ 
ed at the number and 
beauty of the mosses 
and ferns that grow 
in wet, unfrequented 
woods. The Twin or 
Part ridge berry, {Mil- 
chella repens), a trail¬ 
ing evergreen, with 
flowers growing in 
twos, and bright scar¬ 
let berries holding on 
all winter; the Ad¬ 
der’s Tongue, Fry- 
th ronluniA mericanttm, 
witli its curiously 
blotched leaves; the 
Wintergrecn, Gaul- 
theriaproenmbens ; the 
rrinee’s Pine, Chima- 
phihi umbcUala; the 
Trailing Arbutus,jCyn- 
(jvea repens, fairest and 
sweetest of all the 
children of the early 
spring, arc suitable 
plants for this pur¬ 
pose. The catalogue 
might be greatly ex¬ 
tended, for almost all 
the plants that flour- 


Fi". 2. — WAuniAX case. 


Ish in wet, shady localities, do well in the case. 
Many bulbs llo»iri-h here, and you may have your 
Crocuses anticipate their spring blooming out 


of doors by planting the bulbs among the mosses. 

The first thing needed is a suitable frame to hold 
the case. This may indeed be set upon a table or 
shelf, but it is much more elegant to liavc a stand 
made for the i)urpose, even if it be very rough 
rustic work. Fig. 1 shows a stand made princi¬ 
pally with the turning lathe. The top piece is 
made concave so as to hold the plate of plants 
without showing it. The plate fits in closely, and 
the edge is concealed by the wooden rim of the 
stand. Three rounds unite the top piece and the 
shaft below, and this is furnished with three legs. 
In fig. 2 a platform under the legs makes a nice plaee 
for a pot of ivy, whieh may be trained graeefully 
about the legs or suffered to climb along the win¬ 
dow case. A common earthen plate or shallow 
tin pan u^l serve to hold the bed for the plants. 
The prei)aration of the soil is a matter of consider¬ 
able importance. Nothing is better than leaf mould 
or rotton wood, whieh is usually found in abund¬ 
ance with the plants. 'With this, pounded char¬ 
coal should be mixed in about equal parts, and a 
handful of sand be added. The surface should be 
left CTA’cnly convex to show the plants to the best 
advantage. The moss now goes on as the back¬ 
ground of the picture, and the other plants are 
arranged according to the taste of the operator. 
When finished, the glass case is put over it, and 
you have an ornament for the fireside that will 
give you a fresh bit of summer all through the 
dreary winter. 

The divinity who 
presides in our 
household adds, 

“ be sure and take 
off the glass case 
every day Avhen 
you are dusting, 
for the space of 
five minutes by 
the clock, and no 
more.” As this 
injunction is very 
emphatic, and her 
case is always the 
finest in the town, 
we advise our 
readers to take 
heed. The glasses 
may be had in city 



ores. A small Fig. 3.— aquakiu.m. 

juarium, made 

i a jar or vase, is shown in Fig. 3. Clean white 
ebblcs are put in the bottom of the jar, in which 
*e placed some of the plants that Hn e entircl} un- 
21 - water, and which m.ay be found in almost every 
ond or slow stream. Anachans and Valisneria are 
ery good, but any Avith fine foliage Avill do. A 
:w small gold fish may be put in after the jilants 
ive been established for a few days. Tliis will 








table, and may also be used to hold a bouquet. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Young House¬ 
keeper.—No. X. 

PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAX, STAMFORD, CT. 

October 2d.—I always hail Avitli enthusiasm the 
coming of this month ! The air is so bracing, and 
Nature wears her most gorgeous livery of russet 
and brown and gold. She has just put on the mel¬ 
low, Avarm tints that presage the eoming frosts. 
Summer still lingers lovingly in the lap of autumn, 
arraying herself, in her most fascinating garb, that 
we may more sadly mourn her departure. All the 
morning I have been in the garden gathering seeds 
for next spring; they arc wrapped up in little pack¬ 
ages, e^i-efully secured with twine, labeled and put 
away in the seed basket for future use. Taking 
the hint from Edward’s practice, I selected the 
seeds from the largest and most perfect plants, so 
.03 to improve the varieties. By continuing thus, 
I hope in two or three years to have the very best 
seed of everything which the garden produces. 

October I am in the midst of my prepara¬ 

tions for the Fair Avhich is to take place next week, 


and find myself absorbed in the very natural house- 
Av ifely ambition to carry off some* of the prizes 
Avhich have been olfercd. If I fail it Avill not be 
for Avant of effort on my part, but because some 
more successful competitor has more knoAvledge, 
skill, and experience than I possess. For several 
daj's the cows have been turned into the wheat 
fields to feed upon the j’oung cloA’er that has sprung 
up there since haiwest; this will give the butter a 
richer flavor and a more golden color to the but¬ 
ter than the i)asture they h.avc been in lately. 

The abundant care I have ahvays taken of my 
milk and cream is redoubled. Every day I scald 
my p.ans in hay Avatcr that they may be perfectly 
sweet, and Avateh my milk carefully, using my best 
judgment in removing the cream from it at just 
the right moment. This morning I churned, and 
more fragrant, golden, delicious butter I never 
saAv in my life. I have Avorked it over once, and 
just before dark shall do so again, and mould 
it into the shape of a pineapple. Four of the 
lumps Avill just fill a little shalloAV hemlock firkin 
Edward bought for me, to put them in to carry to 
the fair. They Avill Aveigh about three pounds 
each. Besides my butter, I am going to take to 
the fair some Boston brown bread, Avhich is quite 
a novelty in these iiarts, and my parlor rug. 

October lUh. —To-day I made my brown bread. 
Last night I sifted two quarts of corn meal, 
and Avet it in Avarnr buttermilk from my last 
churning, and set it to soak over night. This 
gives it full time to swell, .and extracts .all the 
sweetness of flic meal, Avhich is fresh ground, and 
of this year’s growth. This morning I added a 
pint of the best molasses, two pints and a half of rye 
meal, some s.alt, buttermilk sufficient to moisten the 
AA’hole, and soda to neutralize the acid of the but¬ 
termilk. After mixing all the ingredients thor¬ 
oughly, I put it into a large earthen pan and baked 
it three hours in a moderately heated oven, being 
careful to preserve the heat at a uniform tempera¬ 
ture. A little of the dough I put in a smaller pan, 
and Edwtird declares it is the best broAvn bread I 
ever made, but suggests that, as many object to the 
hard crust formed over the top of the loaf by this 
long baking, I had better make another loaf to- 
morroAV, and steam it in my pudding pan. There 
is no crust at all upon bread cooked in this way, and 
its flavor, too, is different from that Avhiehis baked. 

My rug, Avhich has been so much admired, and 
Avhich resembles tapestry carpeting so clo.=ely that 
cA'erybody takes it for an imported article, I made 
of carpet thrums, purchased at a carpet factory. 
They cost only two dollars, but such a rug as I 
made of them could not be purchased for less than 
ten dollars. My oavu labor in its manufacture I 
nevdr count; it Avas a recreation from the routine 
of household duties. The pattern, Avhich I made 
myself, is a double cornucopia, filled and over¬ 
flowing with flowers of all hues and CA'ery variety. 

I took them from Avorsted patterns and varied the 
figure to suit my taste. 

Edward is going to take two of the largest and 
fattest of the Chester Whites we raised Avith so 
much care last spring, and avc shall carry also some 
of the handsomest clusters of our grapes, and the 
largest and finest flavored of our apples. 

October 20fA.—We relumed last evening from the 
Fair, and a most delightful time Ave had. My but¬ 
ter, my bread, my rug, each drew a prize. For the 
butter, I received a beautiful silver cup; for the 
bread, a silver fruit knife; and for the rug, a silver 
dessertspoon. They shine on the table as I wiite, 
and much as I prize them for their intrinsic value, 
the honor of which they are the pledge, I rate of 
far more worth. My butter Avas pronounced by the 
judges as at once more beautiful in appearance, 
and excellent in quality, than any other at the Fair, 
and it was beautiful; four magnificent golden pine¬ 
apples in a setting of green leaves; they looked 
like fruitage from the trees of Eden! The silver 
cup I shall keep, but the butter that took the 
prize I have sent as a gift to our excellent pastor. 

When our hired man brought back the ai’ticles 
we sent to the Fair, I missed the two pigs from the 
flvrm wagon, and saw in it a big square box of pine 
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occupying their place. Inquiring of Edward about 
it, he smiled in a queer way, and said, women 
mustn’t be too curious ; the box was a little pn- 
vate affair of his own.” I said no more, but this 
morning when I went down stairs, I found m the 
corner of my sitting room, near my sewing chair, 
the very same sewing maelune I saw and admiie 
60 much, and which took the prize at the fair. It 
is a Wheeler & Wilsou, just such an one as I have 
been wishing for., Edward came in and found me 
standing over it Avitli happy tears of surprise in my 
eyes. “ How do you like the looks of your Ches¬ 
ter pigs ?” said he. “They are more of an orna¬ 
ment to my sitting room than I thought pigs could 
be,” I replied; and then he told me that the two 
little pigs had sold for enough, with the prize they 
took at°tho fair, to pay for the sewing machine, 
that I had earned it, and called me a prize wife, 
and other names which I shall remembei, but 
won’t write down here. Ever since I made him 
that vest, he said, he had intended this surprise 
for me in the fall, before the time for winter sew¬ 
ing to be done. Now I can make all his clothes, 
except his Sunday coats, and perhaps I shall in 
time learn to make even those. 

Edward’s sister Jane writes me a very pleasant 
letter, and, among other things, remarks that she 
has taken, since her visit to us, regular daily exer¬ 
cise in the open air, and is trying to learn how to 
keep the house in order and have a little more sys¬ 
tem in their family arrangements. I am afraid 
she Avill have a hard time, and accomplish but lit¬ 
tle in that line. Habits of order and system will 
be slowly superinduced upon long years of care¬ 
lessness and disorder. But it is better to begin 
now than not at all, and she may inspire the 
younger members of the family with something 
of her own ambition, which will lead to happy re¬ 
sults in their future households. 

Sue has become almost invaluable to me; she is 
learning all the domestic arts, and I find her per¬ 
fectly reliable. Keliability I regard as among the 
very first of social virtues, and, in one sense, the 
corner stone of tiiem all. 

October 2oth .—I have been collecting for some 
time all the pieces of calico and woollen dress 
goods to make some quilts for winter use. For 
several days I have been busy piecing the calico 
into squares, and have nearly enough run together 
for a quilt. I shall line it with partly w'orn domes¬ 
tic, colored with tea; that is the easiest and quick¬ 
est way of coloring I know of. The tea grounds 
of two or three days must be saved, and when 
there arc a bowlful or so, I shall put them into my 
porcelain kettle, fill it with water and boil it, and 
after wringing the domestic in alum water to set 
the color, dip it in the tea dye, wring it out and 
hang it to dry. When ironed it will be ready for use. 

Instead of marking off my quilt with chalk lines, 
I will do as one of my neighbors suggested : pin a 
piece of white domestic where I wish to quilt, and 
run along the edge; this saves the fingers very 
much in quilting. There are plenty of woollen jjieces 
to make a quilt, and I have given them to Sue to 
make up for her bed. She will thus become initi¬ 
ated into the mystery of quilt making, and find 
that she can, by economy and thrift, by and by fur¬ 
nish her own bed by her own labor, 
f, October 2'S>th .—We have a few quinces this year 
which I have been preserving to-day. There was 
not more than a peck in all, so I put up a small 
jar only of pure quince, and selecting twice as 
many hard russet apples as there were quinces 
left, and as near the same size as I could find, I cut 
them up in just the same shape as the quinces, and 
preserved them together, and the apple is so fla¬ 
vored with the quince that one can hardly distin¬ 
guish the two. 

October ^Qth .—Edward bi'ought in eight or ten 
pounds of honey to-day, and after putting about 
six pounds away in a jar, I made the rest into a de¬ 
lightful honey syrup for family use, ■which is even 
more agreeable than pure honey. My recipe is as 
follows; Dissolve ten pquqds of sugar in four 
pounds, or two quarts of water; when melted, add 
two pounds of honey, mix well together, and when 


cooling, stir in a few drops of essence of pep¬ 
permint or other flavoring, according to taste. 

Leaves from My Journal.—Mo. VIII. 

PllIZE ESSAY BY MKS. B. Jl’CLELLAN, OF OHIO. 


October .—Henry and Lizzie Mason have well-de¬ 
fined ideas in regard to the discipline necessary for 
little Georgy, I see. I suppose they have formerly 
said, (like all the rest of us,) that a child of theirs 
should be made to 7nind, at any rate. About the 
propriety of this there can be no question, but only 
in regard to the best means for producing the re¬ 
sult. How quietly and lovingly some parents, with 
a simple word, gain obedience! Otheijjg worried 
and angered, it may be with a long contest, obtain 
at last but a sullen and very imiierfect compliance 
with their wishes. Young parents often err here 
in judgment, rather than in motive. Though 
pained to punish a child, they honestly believe it 
must be done. “The rod andNeproof give wis¬ 
dom, but a child left to himself bringeth his moth¬ 
er to shame.” “Chasten thj^ son while there is 
hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying.” 
The admonitions rest upon their hearts like huge 
weights, that can only be thrown off by adminis¬ 
tering the punishment. But is not the trouble a 
more radical one ? Do not parents often misjudge 
as to the true cause for correction ? For instance: 
a little child, half in fun, and half in willfulness, 
disobeys some command. The parent at once 
threatens punishment. The child, in alarm, runs 
from the danger. Now, surely, the parent reasons, 
this obstinacy must be subdued, this dreadful tem¬ 
per conquered. The child, suffering in every deli¬ 
cate nerve, and well nigh beside itself with terror, 
is in no fit condition to understand what is required, 
or even to think what wrong thing it has done. 
Some children have become idiotic, some epilectic, 
some deaf, and some blind, from such treatment. 
Positive untruth, and deliberate, willful disobedi¬ 
ence, doubtless demand prompt and decisive pun¬ 
ishment, but let not every trifling fault, every acci¬ 
dental failure or delay, be exaggerated into abund¬ 
ant cause for correction. How common for the 
parent to urge the child, to “be a man,” or “ be a 
lady.” Oh, let children be children! Let them act, 
and think, and speak, and play, and dress, as chil¬ 
dren should. Childhood will swiftly pass, and 
worldly wisdom and questionably maxims, and 
fashion, and guile, and strong temptations, will 
soon enough surround them. Ah, let not the sanc¬ 
tuary of home be so darkened by unreasonable and 
exacting demands, that it shall not furnish a dear re¬ 
treat from the snares and pitfalls of this earthly ivay. 
Jesus blessed little children, and is not Our Father 
infinitely patient with His disobedient flimily ? 

I have been canning tomatoes and quinces to-day. 
These .about close up that labor for the season, 
and I am not sorry when it is over. Tomatoes are 
nicer if cooked for some time. No water should be 
added, as they contain a superabundance of juice. 

Sweet corn and lima beans will find ready mar¬ 
ket in winter, if put up in generous quantity. Tlie 
former has been prepared before this, but the lat¬ 
ter claim attention now. They are better to be 
gathered while green, well scalded in water, and 
dried on plates by the stove, but can be left to 
ripen on the vines. Both corn and beans should be 
kept, wTien dried, in a tight bag. Before cooking, 
cover well with cold water, and soak over night. 
One teacupful of beans to two of com is a good 
proportion, and sufficient for a family of five or six. 
Boil two and a half or three hours. Just before 
taking up, add butter, salt, and pepper, to taste. 
Some sweet cream is an improvement, .and as the 
corn loses some of its sweetness in the process of 
drying, two or three teaspoonfuls of sugar will 
give the original flavor. 

^ As washing was about to-day, and by little .and 
little we are doing something at house cleaning, I 
thought I would wash the windows, and .clean the 
paint- in the bedroom. The tubs were at liiind, and 
plenty of hot suds. “NothirigTike killing-two birds 
with one stone,” as my dear old grandfather used to 


s.ay. After washing one window, I tipped it upon 
the corner to drain, with good exposure to the sun 
and air. But how the wind blows ! It is almost a 
hurricane out there. Th.at window may go over, I 
ought not to le.ave it so, but I’ll hurry with the 
other, and soon have all -in safe quarters. Hark, a 
crash, an ominous rattling of broken glass! 
“ What’s that ? ” said Hannah. Ah, that unlucky 
window —I have no trouble in knowing the place 
of the disaster. I could find it in the dark! I dis¬ 
like to be called careless, or be obliged to pro¬ 
nounce such humiliating judgment upon myself, 
but, Mrs. Frisby, with the most charitable construc¬ 
tion, you must plead guilty to the charge here. 

It is no small accomjilishment for a lady to be a 
neat sewer. A costly garment, shabbily made, is 
never ornamental, while a plain one, well fitted 
and put together, is always becoming. 

Instruction in this department should commence 
in early childhood. The patchwork must be pre¬ 
pared with exactness, and the little girl patiently 
taught how to set stitches. As she grows older, 
she must not be allowed to^ew carelessly. Dresses, 
as well as other garments, sometimes get sadly 
torn. Shall they be thrown aside now? Rather 
let them be mended so neatly that, if noticeable, it 
shall only call forth admiration for the way in 
which it is done. “ Why,” said a young lady 'uko 
dressed with refined taste, after examining a rent 
thus repaired, “I should consider that ornamental 
rather than otherwise.” 

I was taught while at school, howto “set in a 
patch,” and probably have never once done it since 
without thinking of my teacher with gratitude. 
Cut a square piece out from the place of the rent. 
Notch each corner diagonally, the notch being 
just of the depth required for turning down the 
raw edge, which should be overcast with fine 
thread. The piece to be put in must be cut 
enough larger than the one taken out, to allow for 
the turning down of both sides, and also be over¬ 
cast. Sew together on the wrong side, over and 
over, with fine thread or silk of the color of the 
material. Let the stitches be quite close together, 
but not deep. The corners, which are now square, 
must be tightly sewmd. If striped or figured, take 
pains to match. When finished, dampen and press 
upon the wrong side. 

No wonder that Tommy, with great, round, star¬ 
ing p.atches on elbow's and knees, hides behind 
mother’s chair, when fine ladies so splendidly dress¬ 
ed call to See her. No wonder, if, while at play in 
the 3 ’ard, some siveet girls going biq peer at him 
through the railing and try to make his acquaint¬ 
ance, he scampers away behind the wood-pile, wish¬ 
ing all the w'hile, oh! so much, that his father was 
rich, and he might wear his Sunda}- suit every day. 
But now'let those-patches be jmt in with more 
painstaking, (for even the Suudaj' suit, if worn 
every day', would soon need them), so that these 
same ladies w'ill notice and praise the neat work, 
and the dear little girls say' they wish their moth¬ 
ers could mend like Tommy’s. Won’t he stand 
erect now ? W’’on’t his bright, open face beam like 
sunshine? AVon’the think his mother the most 
w'onderful woman in the world? 


l^reser-^'e Ripe Csiciaml>es'si.—Mrs. L. 

E. L. Take large yellow' cucumbers, pare them, 
take out the coi-es, and soak in salt water two day.'. 
Then take them from the brine, pour over them 
boiling waiter, and let them stand over night. Pom- 
off this water, and they are ready for the pickle, 
which iireparc thus ; For each quart of sluyp vine¬ 
gar take one pint of hot water, two large cups of 
sugar, and one tablespoonful of each of the follow¬ 
ing spices; cinnamon, cloves, allspice, black pep¬ 
per, mace or nutmeg. Add one handful of raisins 
or ripe grapes. Scald all together, and boil until 
the cucumbers are easily penetrated with a fork. 
Use as little of the vinegar to boil them in as pios- 
siblc, and pour the rest over them when done. 

.Felly Roll. —Four eggs, one teacup of sug¬ 
ar, one of Hour, one teaspoonful of soda, two of 
cream of tartar. Spread thin on bread pans; bake 
quickly. W'’hen done, spread on jelly' and roll. 
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About IVrpetiial ^lotion. 

Men have spent fortunes trj-ing to Invent a machine 
that would run of itself, without winding up or any other 
help when it had once been started. Probably some are 
now trying to put wheels and springs and levers togeth¬ 
er, so that they will make their own i>ower, and some- 
leely will be likely to succeed when he can take hold of 
his boot straps and lift himself over a fence. If this 
seems too discouraging to hopeful but inexperienced in¬ 
ventors, we will say tliey may e.xpect to make a “ per- 
l>etual motion ’ machine, wheu they llrst discover some¬ 
thing which is not already in motion, or when they learn 
how to keep anything from peri)etual motion. “ Why, 
everything keeps still if nobody moves it,” says a young 
friend whoso tongue is always ready to move. What will 
you show us to prove it ? Take tliat stone lying by 
the roadside. It has lain there, you say, ever since you 
can remember; it has not moved a single inch. We 
know it looks so, but when we are seeking to know the 
exact truth, we have sometimes to use other instruments 
ns well as our eyes. First, we will take the microscope. 
-\11 over the rough surface we discover tliat small parti¬ 
cles of that Slone are missing. They have left marks in 
the places which they once occupied, but they have gone 
on their travels. Some have mounted into the air and 
gone flying through space as dust; some have escaped in 
the drops of water which fell from the clouds, and car¬ 
ried them down to the ground, where hungry roots of 
grass and other plants were waiting to draw them in and 
send them circulating through their veins. If the stone 
had been accurately measured many years ago, an exact 
measure of it now would show that many particles ou the 
outside had moved or been carried away. Another exam¬ 
ination many years hence would show more to be miss¬ 
ing; so we must conclude that thev are now in motion, 
very slowly perhaps, but yet moving. We will apply 
another test. During a hot day hold the thermometer 
against the stone ; the mercury rises in the tube ; the 
stone is heated more than the air around it. Now we 
know that heat makes stone as well as other things ex¬ 
pand. The little j)articles of which it is made separate 
slightly—they move when heat is applied from the sun, 
or anything else. When the air around the stone grows 
cooler, then the heat will pass out, the stone will con¬ 
tract, its particles will move up closer together. Now, 
as the temperature of the air is continually changing 
from hour to hour, the stone keeps moving, and its par¬ 
ticles are never wholly at rest; there is perpetual motion 
in it. Shall we examine some other object ? Do so 
for yourself, until we have space to say something more 
about this subject in the A(fricultitrbt. 

Rats. 

Gnaw, gnaw,—nibble, nibble,—day and night, in sheds, 
cellars and garrets! Surely there are no creatures so 
greedy as rats; bread, cheese and meat, or books, pa¬ 
pers and clothes carefully packed away—nothing comes 
ami^s. Even the hard wood of boxes, floors and doors 
is not safe from their sharp teeth. This gnawing pro- 
I)ensity is therefore very troublesome to us, but perhaps 
if we could change mouths with the rats we should be 
quite as greedy ; for in truth, this propensity is not only 
excusable in a rat but actually necessary to his existence. 


And this is tnie of many other animals besides ruts and 
mice, namely: rabbits, squirrels, and all the “gnawers,” 
or “ rodents,” as they are called scientifically. 

Instead of chewing on side teeth as we do, the gnawers 
use four little front teeth with bevelled edges—that is, 
with one side sharper than the other, like a chisel, and so 
they file or nibble their food. 

The teeth of most animals, once grown, remain of a 
certain size ; but the teeth of rats and other rodents con¬ 
tinue to grow like our finger nails, so that constant gnaw¬ 
ing is necessary to keep them down to the right length. 
We cannot, therefore, blame a rut for sjioiling our papers 
and wood, since his comfort, and even life, depends upon 
it. We are always sorry enough to lose a tooth, but to a 
rat such a loss is a far more serious misfortune, for the 
opposite tooth, having nothing to file against, grows 
longer until it bars the mouth. If both upper or under 
teeth were lost, the poor creature could not eat, and in 
a very shoft time would certainly die of starvation. 

A M'^oiiUerlnl Piinip. 

The heart of an animal is a miniature force-pump, hav¬ 
ing supply and discharge pipes, and complete sets of 
valves. It has a wojgd of work to do during a lifetime of 
seventy years. Each minute the human heart beats about 
seventy times, at each beat receiving and discharging two 
and one half ounces of blood. Thus, it must distribute 
175 ounces per minute, C5G pounds per hour, 7Jt tons per 
day; aud in 70 j'ears about 200,000 tons. No pump ever 
constructed by man has continued to work so steadily, 
without derangement, and without repairs—though that 
is saying too much ; for, by its wonderful mechanism, it 
repairs its own wear, until the end of life. 

ITse Plain 

Little boys sometimes put on their fathers’ boots or 
their big brothers’ clothes, and act as though that had 
made them larger aud more important; but nobody is 
deceived, and they are only laughed at. Young writers 
and speakers should remember this wheu clothing their 
thoughts with language. Never try to find large or high 
sounding words. They are not natural, they will be 
awkwardly used, will often show miss-fits, and expose the 
author to ridicule. An ambitious young student, in writ¬ 
ing his composition, thus attempted to describe a veiy 
dark night; “ tenebrious gloom obscured the darkening 
shade.” The teacher, ou reading it, remarked, “ tliis be¬ 
ing translated into plain English, means ‘ dark darkness 
darkened the darkening dark ;’ that is, I suppose, it was 
very dark.” A young lady thus expressed the idea of a 
fine sunrise ; “ the royal king of day, clad in glorious 
golden panoply of dazzling eft'ulgcnce, flooded tlie earth 
with gorgeous brightness.” “ It is easier to swallow a 
dictionary than to digest it,” remarked the teacher, ou 
reading that outburst. In all writing, strive to express 
the thought most clearly. Nobody cares to unwrap a 
dozen or more coverings to get at a small parcel of candy. 
If you have a pleasant idea, out with it in as few and 
l>laiu words as possible, and not oblige the reader to strip 
off a pile of waste word wrai)pcrs. Use the language in 
which you think and converse; that will be entirely nat¬ 
ural. In time you may learn to make it elegant. Strive 
for excellent thoughts, aud to express them cleaiiy ; they 
will be valuable even in the homeliest words, just 
as a beautiful face is attractive in the plainest garb 



rVew Puzzles to l»e Auswered. 





No. 284. 


No. 2S0. JUnstraled ts a ?t yc(ttilfe (Considerable stud? to solve it 


No. 281. Illustrated Rebus .—order of nobility is 
here represented ? 

No. 282. .—With two hands, no finger or thumb, 

I speak plainly, yet 
have no tongue; my 
face is attractive, 
mucli looked at, yet 
has neither mouth, 
nose, or eyes. I go 
almost constantly, 
having neither feet 
nor wings, but never 
advance a step with¬ 
out company. 

No. 283. What way No. 283. 

of cooking bivalves is shown in the above engraving ? 

No. 284. How does the foot in the engraving below 
represent that its owner is determined on success ? 

Answers to Prol>leius and Puzzles. 

Tlie following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
September number, page 833. 

No. 275. Fiejure Puzzle.— 

(FS').. .No. 270. Double Puzzle. 

—A cat may be found con¬ 
cealed over the bird’s nest. 

She has the old bird in her 
mouth. The rebus is “ Cat¬ 
acombs." The combs in the 
beehives, on the fowls, mak¬ 
ing the fence, and the cur¬ 
ry-comb ou the ground, ful¬ 
ly supply the latter part of 
the word_No. 277. Enig¬ 

ma. —A. Shoe, (jmde7'stand- 
fnp is a well-spring of life.)_No. 278. Studij in Horse¬ 

manship.—Toxw the picture sidewise and the boys will 
evidently be thrown... No. 279. Illustrated Rebus .—As 
twigs are bent, trees are inclined... No. 273. Arithmeti¬ 
cal Ptoblem .—(August number, page 279.) 45.35 yds. 

Xlie Cafacoiiil»s. 

In the September Agiicultui'ist, page 333, it was stated 
that the word formed in the puzzle picture was of histor¬ 
ical interest, and our young readers were requested to 
find out wliat they could about the “ Catacombs.” As 
many of them may have no books at hand containing the 
information, we give the following brief sketch. They 
were rooms cut under ground in the rocks for the recep¬ 
tion of bodies of the dead. The first Catacombs were 
probably made in Egypt. In that country it was custom¬ 
ary to embalm the dead,and the “mummies,” as the em¬ 
balmed remains were called, were then placed in the Cat¬ 
acombs. An entire chain of mountains in tlie neighbor¬ 
hood of Thebes, is mined by these chambers for the dead. 
Those belonging to the royal families and wealthy classes 
were splendidly decorated with costly paintings. Valua¬ 
ble ornaments of gold aud silver were also used to adoin 
the mummies, but these have been despoiled long since 
by hostile invaders. Many of the paintings yet remain, 
their colors as bright as when first put on. These paint¬ 
ings represent scenes in the daily lives of the Ancient 
Egyptians, and give a complete histoiy of their manners 
and customs. It is estimated that not less than 400,000 
mummies were entombed in the Catacombs of Egypt, 
which gives some idea of their vast extent. 1 he most 
interesting Catacombs are those of Rome, which are also 
immensely large, running under ground for miles. In 
the times of persecution, the early Christians found 
refuse in their intricate windings, and lived and wor¬ 
shipped unmolested by the enemies of Christ. On this 
account these plaees arc held in great reverence by the 
Catholic population of Rome. The Catacombs of Naples 
are of still greater extent than those of Rome. At Paris, 
a lar<m part of the city had been undermined in quarrying 
stone for building purposes, leaving extended galleries 
and rooms. They were not used for burial places until 
17&4 when the remains taken from a cemetery were de¬ 
posited there. Frequent additions have been made Rom 
other burial grounds, until it is computed by good author¬ 
ities that the boucs of at least 3,000,000 people rest there? 
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[COPYEIGHT SBOUKBD.] 

R. — From a PatNTIRO by Merle .—Engravedforthe Amerioan AgrioulUirlstby J. L. JjCtngridge. 


THE LOVING SISTE 

^ How lovingly tins sister clasps her baloy brother in her 
arms ! How naturally and sweetly the artist has told the 
story ! The child’s little troubles have given place to 
peaceful and happy dreams. The little follow sleeps se¬ 
curely in his place of refuge. lie has told his sister his 
childish grief, and has been consoled. lie still holds te¬ 
naciously the apple she has given him, and we imagine 
we can almost see the traces of her kisses upon his pure 
forehead and plump cheeks. The day will come, perhaps, 
when his strong arm may support and protect her in 
turn. It is a line thing to have a big brother—some one to 
protect and care for you—but we are sorry to say that big 
brothers are apt to be selfish and domineering, to have 
grand ideas of their own personal dignity, and to be very 
jealous lest their smaller brothers and sisters assume to 


any respect an equal footing with themselves. This is 
much less often the case with an older sister, who, if she 
is a good girl, can sympathize with the little ones and 
understand them much more readily than any brother, 
even if he is disposed to be kind and attentive. If you 
have a sister, return her love with kindness and affection, 
and you will always find her a true friend. 

Serious Disturbance. —A few nights since, a 
family in Brooklyn, N. Y., were alarmed by a noise. 
Several burglaries committed in the neighborhood 
had made them nervous, and now they thought their 
turn had come for a visit from the housebreakers. 
The father of the family attempted to get a light by turn¬ 
ing on the gas, but in his trepidation turned it off. The 


women, now more frightened than ever, ran screaming 
to the windows, and the whole neighborhood was aroused. 
A man armed himself with a broadsword, others seized 
various weapons, and the police came with their clubs. 
The family were afraid to venture down stairs, so the crowd 
below broke open the front door, and entered to capture 
the robbers. On entering the kitchen they found the 
faucet to the water-works open, and a full stream rush¬ 
ing out, and right behind this faucet, the rascal that had 
caused all the disturbance. A large cat had thrast his 
head into a milk pitcher, but could not get it out. It had 
“ thrashed round ” furiously in trying to extricate itself, 
thus making the alarming noises, and finally got fastened 
in the place where it was found, its struggles having 
turned the faitcet. The fright ended in a hearty laugh. 
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(Businosa NoUcea $3.C0 per Agate Line of Space.) 

Paris, 1867. 

The Howe Maclilne Co.,—Kllaa Howe. Jr.,—699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded, OVER ElUHTT-TWO COMPKTl- 
TUIiS, tlie 

Only Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 

AND GOLD MEDAL, 

glTen to American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial De¬ 
cree, published In the “ Monlteor Dnlversel,” (Offlclal J«ur- 
Psi of the French Emp ire), Tn esday, 2d July, 1967, 


Eipoi^ition Uulvcrsielie, 
Paris, 1867. 
IVUIIELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, Hew York. 
AWARDED OVER EICHTY-TWO COM¬ 
PETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 



A. GOLD 

FOn THE PERFECTION OF 

8 EW 1 NG and BCTTON- 

HOLE niACIIINES. 

TThe only Gold Alednl for this Branch of Manufacture. 


WHEELER’S UOIIES for the PEOPLE. 

Villas, Mansions, and Cottages, post-paid, $3. 

Wlicclcr's Rural Homes, 

Honscs for Conntry Life, post-paid, $2. 
Woodward’s Arcliltectnre & 
Rural Art, 80 s. 1 & 9, flAO each, 
post-paid. Nomerons Designs and 
Plans for Cottages, Country Houses 
and Stables. 

GEO. E. WOODWARD, 

Publisher A Importer of AsoiUTacTDiiAi. Books, 191 
Broadway, New York- 

Complete Illostrated Catalogue mailed frrk. 





M f laBTWO ABAlltmt 

ud for 

Th« Good, ths Tkob avd nrs BsAcnrcL.' 
THE 

Little Corporal 

U •rknowUdrrd by I*r«» and .lino»t onlrer* 

•sUy U» b« THE BEST PAPER for Bo»» a»d 
Giai.. .rer publUlwd in this country. 

It U sdlUd by ALFRED U SEWELL, and _ 

EMILY HUNTINGTO.V MILI.ER, 


Volmr... brein July or JsDnary. Bscs nos. suppiM 
Tmns, «)n« Uolfsr • ymr\ Sanpla copy ton ceuls. 
great INDUCEMENTS art oftrtd u thttt 
who wUh to rmiio tlnfa*. 

AddreM, ALFRED L. SE^V’Fn.L, PoMI^W, 

CiucAOo, 111. 


Back No*, ttippiiodo 
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GRAPE VINES 

In Large Quantities and at Low Pricea 
Parsons & Co. call attention 
to their advertisement of Vines 
in the September number of 
the Agriculturist, and to the 
remarkably low prices detailed 
therein. The Vines offered 
are of the finest quality, and 
are offered low because the 
stock is large. 

Address for Catalogue, 
PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing^ N. Y. 


ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 

THE CINTRATpACIFIC RAIIROAD, 


The Western Half 

OP THK 

GREAT NATIONAL TRUNK LINE 
Across tne Continent, 

Being constructed with the aid and supervis¬ 
ion OF THE United States Government, is des¬ 
tined to be one of the most important lines of com¬ 
munication in the world; as it is the sole link be¬ 
tween Vie Thcifle Coast and the Oread Interior JBasin, 
over which the immense Overland travel must 
pass, and the 

Principal Portion of the Main Stem 
Line between the Two Oceans. 

Its line extends Dom Sacramento, on the tidal waters of 
the Paclflc, eastward across the richest and most populous 
parts of California, Nevada and Utah, contlguons to all the 
great Mining Itcglons of the Far West, and will meet and 
connect with the roads now bnllding east of the Itocky 
MonntalDA About 100 miles are now built, equipped and 
In rnnning operation to the summit of the Sierra Nevada. 
Within a few days 35 miles, now graded, will be added, and 
the track carried entirely across the mountains to a point in 
the Great Salt Lake Valley, whence farther progress will be 
easy and rapid. Iron, materials, and equipment, are ready at 
band for 300 miles of road, and 10,000 men are employed 
In the construction. 

The local bnslncss npon the completed portion surpasses 
all previous estimate. The figures for the quarter ending 
Angust 31, are as follows, in gold: 

Gross Operatiko Net 

Eabxings, Expen'sks, Earnings, 

$487,579.64 $86,548.47 $401,031.17 

or at the rate of about two millions per annum, of which 
more than three-fonrths arc net profit, on less than 100 miles 
worked. This Is npon the actual, legitimate traffic of the 
road, with Its terminus In the mountains, and with only the 
normal ratio of government transportation, and Is exclusive 
of the materials carried for the further extension of the road. 

The Company's Interest liabilUios during the same period 
were less than (125,000. 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the pro¬ 
portions of the future business become Immense. 

The Company are authorized to continue their line east¬ 
ward until It shall meet and connect with the roads now 
building east of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming 
that they will build and control half the entire distance be¬ 
tween San Francisco and the Missouri River, as now seems 
probable, the United States will have Invested In the com¬ 
pletion of 863 miles 8a8,59a,000, or at the average of 
•35,006 per mile—not Including an absolute grant of 
10,000,000 acres of the Public lands. By becoming a 
Joint Investor In the magnificent enterprise, and by waving 
lU first lien In favor of the First Mortgage Bond holders, 
THE General Government, in itrrKCT, invites the co¬ 
operation OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and lias carefully 
guarded their interests against all ordinary contingencies. 


The Company offer for sale, through us, their 

First Mortgaf?c Thirty-Year Six Per 
Lent. Coupon Bonds, 

Principal ami Interest Payable in Gold Coin, 


In New York city. They are In sums of (1,000 each, with 
Bciul-annual gold coupons attached, and are selling for the 
present at 95 percent, and accrued interest from July Ist 
added. In currency, at which rate they yield nearly 

Nine Per Cent, Upon the Investment. 

These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are Issued 
only as the work progresses, and to the same amount only 
as the Bonds granted by the Government; and represent In 
all cases the jirst lien npon a completed, equipped, and pro¬ 
ductive railroad. In which have been Invested Government 
subsidies, stock subscriptions, donations, surplus earnings, 
etc., and which is worth more than three times the amount 
of First Mortgage Bonds which can be Issued upon It. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the 
assurances, sanctions and guaranties of the Pacific Railroad 
Acts of Congress, and have, in addition, several noticeable 
advantages over all other classes of railroad bonds. 

First—They are a rtrst Hen upon altogether the most vital 
and valuable portion of the through line. 

Second —Besidetlie fullest benefit ofthe Government subsidy, 
which Is a subordinate Hem the road receives the 
benefit of a large donation from California. 

Tnird—Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles east¬ 
ward of San Francisco Is concentrated upon the IW 
miles now about completed. 

Fburth—E. local business already yielding three-fold the 
annual Interest liabilities, with advantageous rates 
payable In coin. 

J’UYA—The principal as well as the Interest of Its Bonds Is 
payable In coin, npon a legally binding agreement. 
Having carefully Investigated the resources, progress and 
prospects of the road, and the management of the Company’s 
affairs, we cordially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, 
Executors, Institutions and others as an eminently sound, 
reliable and remunerative form of permanent investment. 

Conversions of Government Securities 


INTO 

CENTRAL PACIFIC 

FffiST M0ET6A6E BONDS 

now realize for the holders from 

Twelve to Eighteen Per Cent. Advantage, 

WITH THK SAMS BATE OF INTEREST. 

The exchange Is effected at the following rates to-day, 

K ember 9Ui), subject, of course, to slight flactnations 
day to day. We receive In exchange: 

U. S. Sixes, 1861, coupon, and pay difference.(158.49 

U. 8 . Five-Twenties, 1862, coupon, and pay difference. 180.49 
U. 8 . Five-Twenties, 1864, coupon, and pay difference. 185.90 
IT. 8 , Five-Twenties, 1865, coupon, and pay difference. 148.49 
U. 8 . Five-Twenties, 1865, (new), coupon, and pay dif¬ 
ference. 120.99 

U. 8 . Five-Twenties, 1867, (new), coupon, and pay dif¬ 
ference. 120.99 

U. 8 . Ten-Forties, coupon, and pay difference. 88.49 

U. 8 . Seven-Thirties, (5d series), and pay difference.. 128.19 
U. 8 . Seven-Thirties, (3d series), and pay difference.. 122.19 
on each one thousand. 

For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom de¬ 
scriptive Pamphlets and Maps can be obtained, and by 

FISK & HATCH, 

BANKERS 

And Dealers in Government Securities, 


AND 

Financial Agents of the C. P. R. R. Co., 

No. 5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


wf of iifaftii. 

This Magazine has met with a great success during 
1867. Those who subscribe for this Journ.al for 1868, NOW, 
shall get the Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos. of 1867 free. A Wheel¬ 
er & AVllson Sewing Machine premium for 30 subscribers, 
(GO. Those who have never seen this Magazine can have it 
three months on trial for 30 cent 8-$2 a year; 20 cents a 
number. MILLER, M OOD & CO,, 

No. 13 Lalght-st., New York. 

Rural Improvements. 

Robert Morris Copeland, author of Conntry Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying ont or Improving public or pri¬ 
vate grounds. Refers to John M. I orbes, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Boston; Francis G. Shaw, New York; Rufus Waterman, 
Providence, It. I. Office, 40 Barristers' Hall, Boston, Mass. 


pl^ANKLlJi 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power, is guaranteed, 
men and two horses, to self-temper the ^ay and make 3,000 
?o 3,500 elegant bricks per hour.*^ J. H. IIENICK, Proprietor, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 28. 


F; 


lEED CUTTERS.— Gale’s Copper Strip is the 
.M. cheapest and best. Cuts Hay. Straw, or Stalks. Suita¬ 
ble for one horse or a hundred, (not to 
Agents wanted. Send for Circulars to PEEK&K.ILL PLOW 
WORKS, Poekskill, N. Y. 















































A. T^EW EOOI£ 

THE GEAPE YINE. 


AXD 



Br FEEDERICK MOHR, 

DOCTOR OD PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE. 

Translated from the German, and accompanied with 
Hints on the Propagation and General Treat¬ 
ment of American Varieties. 

By HORTICOLA. 

This work is mainly devoted to the most elementary 
matters. It explains the structure and mode of growth 
of the vine so clearly that no intelligent person who reads 
it need he in doubt Mdiat to do with his vines. It has 
been well translated, and a chapter on the propagation of 
American varieties has been substituted for the original 
one on multiplying the European grape. As anatomy is 
the foundation of surgery, so is a knowledge of the struc¬ 
ture of the vine to the vine dresser. In both cases it is 
as important to know when and where to cut, and how. 

CONTKlJSrTS. 

l>eveIopmeiit and Structure of tlie 

Grape Vine. 

Tlie Mode ; The Hranch ; lS.easons 

for Pruning; Pruning. 

Trainssig ou Trellises; Treatment 

in Summer; Plantations. 

Tines Trained along the Garden 

Walk. 

Trellise.s on Walls; Tree Trellises. 

Vines Trained to Trellises; Bron- 

ner’s Method. 

Time liequired for Covering a 

Trellis. 

Manuring the Tine; Age of Vine¬ 

yard. 

The Rising Sap in the Vine; The 

Grape Disease. 

Treatment of Vines Injured by 

Frost. 

Implements; Proper Time to Per¬ 

form Work on the Vine. 

Constituents of the Vine and their 

Distribution. 

Propagation of the Vine; By lay¬ 
ers ; By Cuttings ; By Grafting ; By Inarchino- • Bv 
Seeds. 

Hybridization. 

American Varieties—General Man¬ 
agement; Planting; Pruning; Pinching ; Covering 
in Fall. ® 

SENT POST-PAID. - . . . puicE, $1.00. 

ORANGE JUDD & Co., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y, 



By ANDREW S. FULLER, 

PRAOTIOAL HOETICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN CO., N. J. 

A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fniits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground ol 
Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 

Contents : Introduction—I. Barberry—^II. Straw¬ 
berry— IH. Raspberry— rV. Blackberry— V. Dware 
Cherry—^VI. Currant—^VII. Gooseberry— vm. Cor¬ 
nelian Cherry— ^IX. Cranberry— X. Huckleberry— 
XI. Sheperdia— Xn. Preparation for Gathering 
Fruit. 

We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as he has given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it ■will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer¬ 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of bis book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Do-wning. The chapter on gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The hook is vei-y finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 
companion to his Grape Culturist. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 

NEW YORK; 

ORANGE jyOD a. CO., 

245 BROADV/AY and 41 PARK ROW. 


DRAININ& FOB, HEALTE 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 

ENGINEER OF THE DRAINAGE OF CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 

Illxxstrated.. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 

REASONS WHY.-Indications of the need of draining.— 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
Bub-soil. 

HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 

THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious.—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.-Rain fall.—Evapor¬ 
ation.—Temperature.—Drought.—Porosity or mellow¬ 
ness.—Chemical action in the soil. 

HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 

OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining.— 
Maps.—^Levelling Instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains. —Spring water. — Fail. — Tiles.— 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col¬ 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 

HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 

Tools.—Marking the lines.—:Watcr courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Basins.—Opening tlieditches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 
—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling in.—Collect¬ 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 

HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 

AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis¬ 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram¬ 
pled while wet. 

WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 

Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last¬ 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economj’.—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches.—3. Grading the bottoms.—4. Tileand tile laying. 
—5. Covering and filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 

WILL IT PAY ? 

Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac¬ 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in facili¬ 
tating farm work. 

HOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 

Materials.—Preparation of earths.—Moulding tile ma¬ 
chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 

THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 

MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on tlie Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of Inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments.-Muskrats.—Rivers and Creeks.—Outlet 
of drainage. 

MALARIAL DISEASES. 

Fever and Ague.—Neuralgia.-Vicinity of New York.— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr. MetcalPs Report 
to U. S. Sanitary Commission.—La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “ Cause of Ma¬ 
larial Fevers.”—English experience.—Reports to the 
British Parliament.—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 

HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 

Sewerage.-The Use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The use of steam pumps to Becuro outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Efl'ects of 
imperfect liouse drainage on health.—Typhoid fever.— 
The Westminster fever in London.—Epidemic at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambetli Square, London.—Back drainage,—Water sup¬ 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 


SENT POST-PAID. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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AMKRIOAN ACxKIC: riRT (JR I S^J\ 


Aiivsrtiso aeuu, to bs suro of iusertion, must bo rc* 
ceived BEFORE tbo 6th of the preceding month* 

TEIl.^IS— (cas!i before insertion) : 

Ordinary Si .50 ptr line. Open Paaeo-^'iper line. 

PtitineM JifoMces—S'4.50 per line of space, cacli insertion. 

■'■ -ta.t ■* • Lig.M - j . . . 

The liciit Advertisiiij;" Paper 
ill the I', s. 

THK .\EU YORK TRIBUXE. 

Tne Xrw Tchk TnrnryK has the largeitt circulation of 
any Newspaper, among the Intelligent Agricultural, Horll- 
cultiiral, .Stock Itaisiug, Wool Urowing, and Implement 
using classes. 

All who want to sell T.tnuls, Farms, Machinery, 
Inventions, Trees, Plants, Seeds, Tools, Itooks, 
or anything that contributes to the happiness, comfort, or 
culoyment of the great Agrlcultuntl and Manufacturing 
Public, ftoni Maine to California, will do well to advertise 
lu Tub Nkw Voiik Tribunk. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

D.\1LV TltlBUNE, 25 cents a lino. 

WKEKLV TUimTNK, $IJO a line. 

SE.MI-WEEKLV TIUBl’NE, 25 Cents a line. 

Address THE TKIBPXE, New York. 

1 ~>EACII "trees ’small FRUITS A 

SPECI\LTV. 

UUMSO.M XUUSICUIES. Send for Clrcnlars. 

HANt'K & SON, 

Ileil Hank, .Mpiuuouch Co, N. J. 

^ORTTjVS VIRGINfA "seedling OR.APE 

VINKS, (hiyersl. for sale. fi.V) |>cr 1000. Terms cash 
in advance, or collected hv Express on delivery. 

(JEUnCiE NESTEL, .Mascoutaii, St. Clair Co.. 

Illinois. 

ilMVERSlL CLOTHEF WRINGER. 


THE 



Cannot he gnrpnwcd or erinaled by any other Wringer for 
dnrablUty, till the expiration of the patent for the “COG 
WHEEL ItEGULATon" or ••SToP-GEAll." A'o other 
Wringer U licemterl under thU Patent. It being now iinl- 
yersally conceded that ^‘ogs arc necessary to prevent the 
ISoIls from being broken or torn loose, many attempts have 
been made to get a Cog-Wheel arrangement which shall 
e<inal the r.VIVERSAU and yet avoid the "Stop-Gear" 
patent, bnt uilhout »ucce»». 



M.any who sell the UNIVEIJS.VL WIIINGEH keep also the 

WOTY 


WASHING 

MACHINE, 

which, though bnt 
recentlv Introduced, 
Is really as great a 
LAimn and Clothks 
Savkk ns the Wring¬ 
er, and is destined to 
win public favor and 
patronage every- 

11 washes perfectly, 
without ireuring or 
riibMng the clothes 
at all. 

Those keeping the 
Wringer for s.nle, 
can order the W.nslier 


for engtomers. If they have not got a supply on Imnd. On 


receipt of the Uctall price, from pUicee where, no one U sell¬ 
ing, we will send either or lioth machines from New lork. 
Prlceg-Famlly Washer, tH-. -No- IR Wringer, $10. No. 
Ingcr, $SJ>0. 

apply of the Wringers .and Washers Is nlwayskcpton 
In Cnlc.ago. Cincinnati, Cleveland, .Inncsvllle. aiut St. 
}, boxed ready for shipment, at about New York prices. 




2 Wringer, fSOiO. 

A supply of the Wrlngcrs .aml Washers Js always kept on 
hand li 
Louis, 1 

Large prollts are made selling those maclilne.s. 

Circulars, giving Wholesale and lietall prices, sent free- 


The.se Machines are adopted by the Jniertcan 
AarientUurisi as Premiums, and endorsed by its Kflltors ns 
the best In market—for recommendations see back numbers. 


JI. C. DROWNING, General Agent, 

No. !H Cortlandt-st., New York. 
tOppovlre Merebant's lh>t«>L‘> 
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Hliss’ Seed snid Ilofticiiltitral WsYTelioiise® 

Bo K. BLISS & SON, 

41 1^0 ivi:w aoiik, 

{Old Office of American Agriculturist,) 

Also, 231 Main Street, Sprlufjfield. Mass. 


The Subscriber Is happy to Inform his patrons and the 
public generally, that, in order to better accommodate his 
numerous customers In New York and vicinity, as well :xs 
his rapidly Increasing trade In other sections of the country, 
ho has formed a business connection with his son, S. B. 
BLISS, under the above-named firm, and leased the well- 
known premises of the AuEntcAN .NGRicui/runisT, 41 
Park Row, New Yor.K.Vhcre It Is their Intention to keep 
a well assorted stock of the various articles required by the 
Purmer, Gaixlciicr, and Amateur Cultivator. 
Among these may be found every desirable variety of 
Gaixlcu, Field, and Flower Seeds, HuteU Bul¬ 
bous Roots, Summer Flowering Bulbs, Ilartly 
and Exotic Grape A'iites, Small Fruits, Roses, 
and Floxvering Plants, both for the Conserv'atory 
and Flower Gartlcn, Agriexilturnl and Horti¬ 
cultural Implements, Fertilizers, and other 
requisites for the Farm and Garden. 

The Seed Department will receive tliat special attention 
which Its Importance demands. Every effort will be mada 
to sustain the favorable reputation which his seeds have 
already acquired wherever they have been Introduced. 
With an experience of upwards of Twenty Years In the buv 
iness, and possiesslng unrivaled facilities for procuring both 
Foreign r.nd Home-grown Seeds, ha feels no hesitation In 


j guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to those who may favor 
' them with their orders. 

: He would take this opportunity to return his sincere 

' thanks to his friends for their liberal patronage, and re- 
spectfulty solicits a continuance of the same for the New 
I 1''!"™- E. K. EEISS. 

OUR NEW 

i €ataloj?ue of Dutch Bulbous Roots, 

: beantlfully Illustr.ated, with special directions for the culture 
of each variety therein enumerated, is now ready, and will 
j be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants enclosing 10 cents. 

I 

1 OUR CELEBRATED 

, Seed fataioguc and Guide to the Flower 

I 

and Kitchen Garden, 

i Containing One Hundred and twenty-five pages of closely 
j printed matter, beautifully illustrated with upwards of One 
Hundred Engravings, and a Descriptive List of upwards of 
Tico Thousand varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
with special directions for their culture, will be mailed to all 
applicants enclosing Zi cents. Orders may be addressed to 

4t Park Row, New Y'^ork, 

Or, 231 Mai n-st., Springfield, Mass. 
15. li. 13LISS soisr. 


KCOAOJIY ! 

A FIRST-RATE COOK BOOK. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. 

A BOOK OF RECHAUFFE’S. 


all 

dings. -.---- .. „ , , 

book Is that it suggests very many ways of re-cooking 
cold meats, other than ns the Inevitable hash. 

Send ns $1.00 and you will get a copy neatly bound In cloth 
by return mall, postage paid. „„„ . 

F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO„ 

‘inO Broome-st., New York. 

Get up €lel>s 


miV ClIKAF. 

Almost any man will Join with his neighbors in buying a 
"ew choice grape vines. 

For S5.00 

I will send by mnll, post-paid, 

5 Iowa Vines, 0 ConcorU Vines, 

rt HartforH Prolific Vines, 
xnd one of each Und to the party getting vp the Club. 
For SI0.00 

I will send by mail, post-paid, 
lO Iona Vines, 10 C oneorcl Vines, 

ID Harffortl Prolific Vines, 

xnd three of each hind to the party getting vp the Club. 

All the above will he No. 1 vines, from my well-known 
stock. Order-s filled in rotation ns received. Address^ 
GEORGE E. MEISSNER, Richmond. Sta ten Island, N. Y. 


NOTICE. 


New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Incorporated 185T. 

L79 T.cxington Avenue. Session ISO7-8. 

The regular course of Lectures In this Institution will 
‘Ommenee the first week In October, ’07, and continue until 
he latter part of February. 1868. t r. 

Professors (Emeritus) ,J. Bustked. M. D.. Ilistology-J.. D. 
dAROx M D Physiology ; Faneuil D. Wetssk.. M.I).. Surgl- 

■al Hatiiolbgy; Samuel iLPKBRY.M D . CIicnus^^ 

S^ra^^ASCand’Opbriu 

if D^'^Al K.^C., V. S.T., Theory and Practice of Medicine 
f th’e'liorse and other Domestic Animals. Address for 
larUcnlar'^' D?. J. I^USTEED President of Facu^. 1 '9 
jexington Ave.; A. T. Lial tatid, M. D., V. S., 

COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 

>f'TTCrIlKEKPSIE. N. Y.—An English and French School 
rtf'Vo in% I a dies! Verv select, delightfully situated, and 
iflTording'unnsnai advantages for a solid and elegant cJu- 


Oar Strawberry Catalogne of 16 pages, for 

fall of 1867, contains Instructions for the selection of varie¬ 
ties. Gives their sexual character—a full description, and 
illustration, of 

JlTCriVBA—©Mr Ko. 700, 

greatly the most valuable of all our Strawberries. Also, of 
Fillmere, next in value, and all other desirable kinds. Com¬ 
plete Lists of Early, Medium, and Late varieties, both for 
family and market purposes—our favorites—prices of plants 
grown in pots and otherwise, by mail or express. 

OIU SMALL FRIIT CATALOGUE 

of 24 pages, for fall of 1867, contains descriptions of the lead¬ 
ing varieties of Grapes, Raspberries, Blackberries, Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, &c. Considerations which should influ¬ 
ence in the selection of varieties. Complete lists of the most 
desirable kinds. Illustrations of Hornet Raspberry ; Ives’ 
Grape; tVhlte Grape, and Cherry Currant. Complete assort¬ 
ments of SMALL FRUITS by mail. Mr. Bateham’s Circu¬ 
lar, &c. 

OUR ORDER LIST 

for 1S6T, contains the plainest Instructions for making out an 
order. It will be found a great convenience, and guard 
against mistakes. Both Catalogues, with Order List, and 
directed envelope, will be sent to all applicants enclosing 

.T. KNOX, 

Box 153, Pittsburgli, Pa. 

Clioit’C a’ruits iov 

A splendid stock of Starirlarci and Dwarf Trees, 
Gi'apes, .Small Frnits, &c. bend lor our 
AMATEUR’S PRICE LIST, 
containing especial lnducemonm,to ^ 

(Jcntral Nurseries, York, Pa. 

Snnerlor layers, 1 and 2 vears old. mostly Concord, Hart¬ 
ford‘^Catawba, Norton's Virginia, Delaware Ives, and oth¬ 
ers cheaper than anywhere else. \av sale. .\lso Loses, Cur- 
rantsr i{”uharl> aiul Raspberry Plants, verv cheap Send 
stamp for Catalogue and tesays on Grape Culture, to 

Dr. 11. peHROEDER. Bloomington, IlllnoU. 
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CK-OSSMAN BKOTHERS &. COMEj^NY, 
Manufacturers of Firo Brick, Glazed Drain Pipe, Land Tile, &o. 


Three Months for nothing. 

THE METHODIST, 


dealers m FJRE CLAY, FIRE SAND AND KAOLIN, 


On Raritan River, 2 1-2 Miles above Fertli Amboy, Woodtoridge, N. J. 


We invite public attention to an enterprise havin'; for its 
object a co.nbination of practical, successful, business oper¬ 
ations, and valuabie inventions; the workins of which will 
liave a tendency to revolutionize present systems ol drain¬ 
age greatlu diminish its cost, and mevot^se its efliciency by 

Mng done 'in a SUPEIlIOIt MAN.^EK ; add to the 
prosperity, profits, and certainty of a-rioultural operations 
and by thus increasina: the National Wealth in Agriculriiral 
Products, the prosperity of ali other interests and business 
of the country will be promoted and insured; tiie volume 
and casli value of our National Exports will be increased, 
and tend to avert those monetary crises that succeed poor 
crops, and consequent diminlslied cash value ot our exports 
jina over triading on credit principles. 


In oar Brick-making business wc found and secured a worn- 
out farm containing inexhaustible quantities ot common 
brick, Duain" Tilk, Pipe and Fire Brick Clay, that make 
goods of such SupKEion quality as the clays of Woodbndge, 
N. ,J. are celebrated for. These ditferent kinds of valu:ible 
AVoodbridge Clays overlie and successively develop each 
other. They lie accessible and exposed above the level ot 
our Kailroad, and reach almost to the surface of tlie ground. 

They are connected with Factory, Eliip Channel, and ex¬ 
cellent sliipping lacilities, by a Itailroad of about 3,690 feet, 
witli a slight down grade to tiie river. It is a combination of 
natural and artitlcial adv.antages for manufacturing .sr«pen‘or 
goods of vital importance to the country, and for exhibiting 
our valuable machinery for sale in practic.al, profitable 
working operation, tliat is not known to exist in any other 
locality. 


The machinery that is of such importance to the agricul¬ 
tural and other interests of tlic country consists in part of 
the inventions of Mr. Geo. S. Tiffany. Tiiey are the only 
machines known tliat take unprepared clay from the bafik, 
grind it to plasticUy, and drive it out at any desired rate of 
speed—not as simple mud—but in continuous streams of very 
dense, strong, and polished round tile, that are only equaled 
in smootliuess by the Glass Tile of Holland. They are pre¬ 
cisely the goods that every intelligent and scientific Drainer 
in the country will liave wlionever obtainable. They arc 
ma iufactnred stiff enougli to wheel direct from the machine, 
the only hand luhor required being to sliovel clay, handle 
and wlieel awaytlie ready made tile, to be dried and burned, 
&c , &c We counted 43 readymade polished tile issuing 
per minntc, in a continuous stream from tlio macliine of 
Sword Bros., in Micliigan. Tlie different strata in onr clay 
bills that can thus be rapidly made into valuable and, supe¬ 
rior goods by our combination of water and rail transport¬ 
ation and valuable macliinery, w^ero formerly tlirown away 
to get tlie more valuable clays beneath. 


Another Invention of great importance to this Company 
and to the country is the Patent of Mr. Henry C. Ingraham. 
It is probably the first efficient, practical, economical, light 
draft Ditcliing Machine ever invented and practlcaliy used. 
Witli sucli little work as it has already done, under great 
disadvantages, and witli limited means to develop it, wo 
already hixye practical proof tliat it will, with a single team 
of horses, dig from of a mile to mile, 2 to 3 feet deepj 
of Ditcli per day, with the bottom of the Ditch hardened, 
graded, and shaped to precisely fit round tile, in a manner 
far superior to liand labor. It is self-adjustable and seif- 
grading. By driving it a few times across tlio roughest 
plowed ground, tlie bottom of tlio Ditcli becomes smootli 
and graded, with no loose dirt left in the Ditch. The dirt is 
deposited on each side in the smallest possible quantities, 
because the Ditch is out precisely of xiniform xvidth, 
out waste by irregularities in digging. The operator rides 
as in a Mowing Macliine, and it is believed to be of greater 
value to the country to increase Agricultural Products tlian 
Mowing Macliines, or any other implement, areto secure tlie 
crops after being produced. It is difficult to estimate the 
value of a macliine by which farmers can now drive teams 
and thoroughly perform the liitherto disagreeable, expen¬ 
sive, and slow, work of Ditching. 

Tills Company is as yet composed exclusively of tlie work¬ 
ing men and inventors that havedeveloped tliis combination 
of business and advantages. The business will be managed 
by them, and their production will lie still improved and de¬ 
veloped to a higlier standard of perfection, and kept in ad¬ 
vance oi tliG times, if the Inventors now comprising the 
Company sliould live. Tliese Inventors are young nien of 
integrity, and have not yet attained their proper "positions 
in life. 


The Company is not absolutely organized, but it is under 
consideration to name it tlie CUOSSMAN CLAY AND 
MANUFACTUIHNG COMPANY, and to be formed of the 
following Officers; 

JACOB R. CROSSMAN, President. 

GEORGE S. TIFFANY, Treasurer. 


TRUSTEES. 


JACOB R. CROSSMAN. 

ALONZO G. CROSSMAN. 

HENRY C. INGRAHAM. 

The Company now possess and arc working yards that can 
produce from two million to five million brick per year 
We enclose estimates of what is bow being done by Sword’s 


Brick Macliine. It made 52 Brick per minute while we stood 
by and timed it by watch. 

EXHIBIT OF OXE WEEK'S WORK. 


Tliough wo can, with ease, with the same number of men, 
make 130,000 in Six Days of ten hours, we here state the 


average Week's Work at 150,000. 

COST. 

2 men at the clay bank.$27.00 

2 men on tlie platform feeding the Macliine.27.00 

1 man taking off brick from tlie Machine. 13.50 

2 men, (or three boys,) wlieeling. 27.00 

1 man lielpiiig unload barrows in yard. 13.50 

1 engineer. 24.00 

4 setters. 00.00 

3 burners. 4S.00 

150 bushels nut coal, for engine,..'. 7.50 

2 horses, keeping. 10.00 

1,350 busliels Coke and Coal, to burn a kiln of 150,000 

brick. 121.50 

Oil for machinery. 3..50 

Delivering kiln of brick. 225.00 

Manager of yard, and contingent expenses. 50 00 


. $657.00 

PROFIT. 


150,000 brick at $12 per 1,000.$1,800.00 

Deduct cost of making. $657.00 


Net profit of yard for one week.$1,143.00 

Admitting wliat every one knows cannot possibly occur, 
that brick fall to half present prices, and wages remain as 
high as at present, still, a Macliine in a brick market, is a 
fortune. 

Tlie above estimates of cost are much higher than will be 
found true of many localities. Tliey are above the actual 
working expenses of our own yard, but we wish to be entire¬ 
ly on tlie safe side! 

Tlie clay that is now made into common brick, can, by the 
Tiffany Tile Macliine, be rapidly made into superior Tile, for 
a great demand exists at tlie following prices: 

i'A inch, without bauds, $17. 1)4 inch, with bands, $23. 

2 " “ “ 20.2 “ “ “ 28. 

3 “ “ “ 35.......3 “ “ “ 45. 

4 “ “ “ 50.4 “ “ “ 56. 

To Eliow the comparative cost of Brick and Tile made 
from tlie same claj’S, we extract from tlie work by Geo. E. 
Waring, entitled " Draining for Profit and Health,” page 
188, as follows : 

“ Tlic Cost of Tiles.—It would be impossible, at any 
time, to say wliat should be the precise cost of tiles in a giv¬ 
en locality, without knowing tlie prices of labor and fuel; 
and in tke present unsettled condition ot the currency, any 
estimate would necessarily be of little value. Mr. Parker 
estimated tlie cost of inch pipes in England at 6s., (about 
$1.50) per thousand, when made on the estate where tliey 
were to be used, by a process similar to that described here, 
in. Probably they could at no time have been made for less 
tlian twice that cost in tlie United States,—and they would 
now cost much more; tliough if tlie clay is dug out in the 
fall, wlien the regularly employed farm liands are short of 
work, and if tlie same men can cut and haul tlie wood during 
tlie winter, the hands hired especially for the tile making, 
during the summer season, (two men and two or three boys,) 
cannot, even at present rates of wages, bring tlie cost of tlie 
tilths to nearly tlie market prices. If there lie only temporary 
use for tlie macliinery, it may be sold, when no longer need¬ 
ed, for a good percentage of its original cost, as, from the' 
slow movement to which it is subjected, it is not much worn 
by its work. 

•‘Tiicre is no reason why tiles should cost more to make tlian 
bricks. A common brick contains clay enough to make four 
or five IJi-incli tiles, and it will require about the same 
amount of fuel to burn this clay in one form as in tlie otlier. 
Tills advanttige in favor of tiles is in a measure oflset by tiie 
greater cost of handling them, and the greater li.ability to 
breakage.” 

It will readily be seen there is room for immense profits 
in Tile manutactures by our comiiination and application 
of machinery, even at a large reduction in tlie price of tile. 

Orders for Ditching and Tile Making Machines are solic¬ 
ited, and their satisfactory working will be guaranteed by 
our Company. 

It is proposed to raise $30,000 Cash Working Capital to de¬ 
velop and extend our enterprise. To do so, tlie property 
and business ot the Company will be represented by shares 
of $50 eacli. One Thousand sucli sliarcs are now offered to 
capitalists and consumers, with the firm belief as practical 
men tiiat no enterprise in tliis country Iiokis out equ.al in¬ 
ducements for investment. Inventories, full explanations, 
and satisfactory references, will be fiirnisbed applicants by 
addressing or calling on 

CROSSMAN BROTHERS, 

WooUbridge, N. J. 


A First-Class Religious Newspaper. 
Vinth Volume Commences Jau. 1st, 
18S§o 

NOW Is the time to suliscribe, as by doing so yon will get 
the paper for the remainder of this year For Nothing. 

THE METHODIST 

is an eiglit-page Weekly Newspaper, now in its elglitb year 
of liiglily successful public.ation. It is Hcllgions and Liter¬ 
ary ; Independent, Fiaternal, Loyal, and Brogressi''e. 

As a Family Paper it is unsurpassed. It commands some 
of the best Literary ability of tlie 

Methodist Episcopaf Church, 

and of other Christian denominations, and is largely pat¬ 
ronized by all chasses of Cliristians, as a Family paper. 

It is Edited, as heretofore, by 

REV. CJEORCJE R. CROOKS, 

Ariisted by the following able Editorial Contributors: 

REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. 

REV. JOHN McCLTNTOCK, D.D. LL D. 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D. 

REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, and 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 

Sermons by 

HENRY WAR© BEECHER, 

every Fortniglit. 

Also, Sermons from 

Eminent Metliocllst Orators, 

Among whom are the 

Bishops of The Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church. 

other experienced writers contribute to the various spe¬ 
cial departments, rendering it one of tlic most original, tlior- 
ough, and comprehensive religious periodicals of the day. 

In typographical appearance The Methodist Is unri¬ 
valed, being printed on good paper, with tlie best of ink, 
from the clearest of type. 

It has a valuable Correspondence, both Domestic and 
Foreign; a fresh Story every week for tlie Cliildren ; a Fi¬ 
nancial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment; a valuable Religious and Secular News’ Summary 
brought up to the hour of going to press. 

Altogether, as a Religious and literary Weekly Newspa¬ 
per, Till! Methodist lias been pronounced, bj' disinterested 
judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, beauty, 
and punctuality. Its visits to any family will pay back Us 
price, to every careful reader, a hundred fold. 

Terms to l^ail Subscribers, Two Dol¬ 
lars and Fifty Cents per Year, in Ad¬ 
vance; to ali lyiinisters, for their own 
Subscription, Two Dollars. 

Postage prepaid at the Post-office wiiere received. Twenty 
Cents per year. Twenty Cents must be added by Canada 
subscribers, to prepay postage. Fifty Cents additional 
if served by Carrier in New Vork City. 

Any one sending Three Subscribers and $7.50, will re¬ 
ceive a Fourtii copy free for one year. 

Subscriptions received at any time during the year. 

Liberal Premiums and Commissions to pereons getting up 
Clubs. Send for Premium Circular. 

Specimen copies sent free on application. 

Address 

THE METHODIST, 

\ 9 4 fiassay Street, 

JS'ew York, 

H. W. DODGL-AS, 

Publishing Agent. 

25,000 Norway Maple, 3 to 15 Feet, 

5,000 Horse Chestnut, - - - 3 to 10 feet. 

I, 000 Tulip Trees, - - - - 3 to 15 feet. 

1,000 Magnolia Acnminatti, - - 3 to 10 feet. 

Also, a general Nursery Stock at extremely low rates. 

J. A. LEWIS. Willimaiitic. Conn. 

l^AVrSON’S THORNLESS BLACK RASPBER- 

-H-- RY" plains for sale. Send for Circular. JOHN W. 
HOAti, Waterford, Cauiden C©., N. 3. 
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THE GHUICH UMON.! 

i 

‘•The Freest Organ of Thought 
iu the World.” 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it has been enlarged to doub¬ 
le its original size, and is now the largest, 
best, and most liberal, as well as cheapest, 
family newspaper in the world. 

It is the Organ of .\o Sect, 

but will aim to represent every branch 
of the Church of Christ, as well as every 
society organized for the purpose of 
Eyangelizing the world. 

It is Trinitarian in Creed, 

but favors free discussions of all subjects 
not already settled by the universal con¬ 
sent of the Church in all ages. It will i 
oppose Kitualism and lufitlelity, and ad- : 
vocate a free pulpit for Christ’s ministers ! 
and a free communion table for all the | 
Lord’s people. I 

It will faTor unirersal siiflTrage and | 
equal rights 

to every man and woman of whatsoever 
nationality, and ■will oppose all human | 
instruments contrived by men for the en- j 
slavement of the consciences of men. j 

It will publish a sermon by Rev. Henry 
H ard Beecher every .Monday | 

at 12 o’clock. This sermon is not copy¬ 
righted, nor docs it come under the eye 
of ]Mr. Beecher before publication, and 
will be a faithful report of the utterances 
of the Great Preacher of Freedom. 
Writers and editors of every branch of 
the Church arc engaged on this paper. 

Terms $*2,505 $1.00 

TO AGENTS FOR EVERY SUB¬ 
SCRIBER. 

The usual premiums of sewing-ma¬ 
chines, etc., ■will be offered. 

Foii Sale ey the 
American News Company, for 5 Cts. 
Address 

C. ALBERTSON, Supt., 

103 Fulton Sti, N. Y. 


Important Music & School Books 

JUSr PUDLISIIED ET 

596 Broadway, N. Y. 


President of llic Illinois State Normal Unlversitv. aiui j' 
UnSSEI.L WKlin. autlior of the Word Jletlio.l. With ell 
eeant liliistrattons hy TIIOS. NAST. Kreali, new, practical 
nooks by prucllcal nicn, embodvin.g niodrru ininrovements 
Teachers and pupils will like these hooks, bend for a Cir¬ 
cular witli descrlpiloii and specimen p:iges. 

THE TE>IPI.E CllOin. —A new collection of 
Cliurch Music for Choirs and SiiiKiiig Schools. 15r Tlieo F 
Reward, assisted by Dr.Lowell Mason and Wm.ll. Bradbury 
Tilts Is llie lli'st time these two most popular musical autliors 
in the country have Iteen nnltcd in one hook. TIIK TEMFl.K 
CllOIU lia.H a very full bingin': School Department, witli 150 
Glees, Uounds, Part Song*, ete.. over 500 tunes of all meters, 
a large uumher of Anthems, Set Pieces, etc., for special oc¬ 
casions, social use, etc.; and is altogether one of the most 
complete collections of music ever published. Price. $I 50 
each ; 4;13..50 per dozen ; $100 per hundred. A single copy 
will be sent for examination to nnv tcaclier of music, or 
leader of a choir, post-paid, for one dollar. 

A NEW METHOD TFIE PI \NO EOKTE. 
by WlI.l.I.AM M.ASON and F. R. IIO.VDI.Y, 240 pages, largo 
quarto; illustrated. Price. $1.00. Verv full,complete, p>o- 
gressive, clear and coniprelieiisible; embodying important 
Improvements in tcaclilng, and liavin-g tliosc minute direc¬ 
tions wlileli the best teachers are accustomed to give orallv, 
written out in full, ns far as pos.sil)le. lirtainiug all tlint Is 
valuable in previous methods, it embodies tlie Improvements 
used by the best living teachers. 

.\PPLES OP GOLD IN PICTl’RES OP SII.- 
A’EIl.— .\ new hook of Hymns and Tunes for Sunday 
Schools, by E. ItOIiKlirs. It has tlie best of the old songs, 
witli a rich variety of new liymns and tunes. An admirable 
book, which can iiardiv fall to commend itself to all. It has 
many new. beautiful songs, (about 300 livmns and 200 tunes) 
and none wlilcli are not in good taste. "Price, in paper cov¬ 
ers. .30 cents, or $>5 per hundred ; in board covers, 35 cents, 
or $.30 per liundrcd. A copv will be sent for examination to 
any person remitting 20 cents. Published by 

MASO.V BROTHERS, Of; Bronrlavny, N. A'. 

MASON' & IIA.MLIN', Boston. 

HAT^'OSOME AMD 


Glol»e EcliHon of Dickons’ Works, tlic clicap- 
est legible edition ever pnhlished. Large clear tvpe. line 
paper. Illustrated by Darley & Gilbert. To he co'iupletcd 
in 13 volumes, 8 of whicli are now ready. Price per vol¬ 
ume, in cluCIi, $1.50. 

Riverside Edition of Dickens’ Works. The 

very best library edition ever publislied, containing all 
the Knalifh and American Illuf!traHon>i hy Pliiz, Crnlk- 
shank, Ttarley, Gilbert, and others. To be completed in 
25 vols., crown Rvo, G of which are now ready. Price per 
volume, In cloth, $2.50. 


Honschold Eflition of Dickons’ Works. An 

ele.gant library edition, now complete In .53 vols. Price 
per volume, in cloth, $1^25, tlie set complete in Crape 
cloth, price $GC.25. 

Illnstrafcrl Eihrary Edition of Cooper’s 

Works. Illustrated by Darley, handsomely printed on 
line paper. Complete in 32 vols., crown 8vo. Price in 
cloth per volume $3.00. In complete set of 32 vols., uni¬ 
form clotli $90. 

People’s Edition of Cooper’s Works. Com¬ 
plete In 32 vols. Price per volume $1.75. 

Household Edition of Cooper’s AVorks. The 
cheapest edition pnbitslied. (Tompletc in 32 vols.. ele¬ 
gantly bound In Crape cloth. Price per volume $I.‘25, or 
the complete set 32 vols., $40. 

Sent by mail on receipt of prices annexed. 


HURD &, HOUGHTON, Publishers, 

4.39 Broomc-st., New York. 

AC FIVE AGENTS, 

Male and Female, wanted for permanent employment in 
selling the new and popular snb.scrlption book, the PHIL- 
OSOFHY OF IIOUSEKEEPIN'G; by Mn. and .Mbs. Joseph 
I!. Lymax. The latter Is the well-known Prize Essayist In 
tlie Ilouscliold Department ot this Journal. 

This work was written to meet a want tliat the community 
has long felt, and the fidelity, thoroughness, and skill with 
wliich all the departments of lioicsckeeplng are taken up 
and treated, have produced a most valuatde work. For tins 
reason It is tlie most rapidly selling book of the season. 

For terms and Circulars giving full description of the 
work, apply to GOODWIM & BET IS, 

91 Asylum-st., Hartford, Conn. 

TO AGENTS. 


Experienced Book-Canvassers can now pre-engage terrl- 
torvforfAe beet book of the year. A new National work 
entitled „ , ,, 

The History of the Great Republic, 
from the Disnoverv of America to tlie present time, con¬ 
sidered from a Cltrl.stian SIand-i»oint. 

Bv JESSE T. I’ECK. I). 1). 

Addrcs.s, witli testimonial.s, BIIOGGHTON' & WIM.AN, 
13 Bible House, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

The Book fertile Million. “THE BOYS IN BLUE; or, 
EKOES OF THE HANK AND FILE.” By Mrs. A. 11. Hook, 
tlie United States Sanitary Commission. It is not a Ilis- 
rv of tlie War, or of any Campaign or General, tint a Inll 
id gallant record of tlie sacrincc and sufrcrlngs of tlie I.ank 
id File, wlio tiy tlielr heroism conquered lor us a glorious 
id lionoralde pence. . . „ , 

E. B. THEAT & CO., Publishers. Ril Broadway, New ioi k_ 

ik LL "WORKS ON “THE WATER CURE,” 

with prices. Illustrated Catalogue sent mi receipt of 
-o stamps, bv S. H. IVELJLs, Publisher, No. 389 Bread way, 
5 w York. Agents wanted. 



Grape Grewing and IVlne-Making, by George Husmann. 
A practical book by a practic.al man. Price $1.50, post-paid. 

F. W. WOOD'WAHD. PnWislier. 

87 Park How, New York. 


Nearly ReaeJy for Delivery. 



One Hoyal Svo volume, 1,050 pages. 

Illustrated by 20 original Steel Portraits. Price $10. 
Published by TV. A. TOTVNSE.ND & ADAMS, 


■ffA EEP COPIES OF ALL YOUR LETTERS in the 

PEXN. LETTEH IK'OK. No copying pressor water 
needed. 'I Ids valuable Invention saves lalior. time, and 
money ; and is not for a day only, but for all time. Local 
and General Agents wanted. Address Penn. Manufacturing 
Works, 732 Cliestnut-st., Philadelpliia, Pa., Box 217. 


B ook agents wanted for ” the 

AMERICAN CONFLICT.” 

Mansfield, Ohio, August 14. 1S67. 
Mkssbs. O. D. Case & Co.— Ge.ntlemen Since my re¬ 
turn liome I liave read tlie 2d volume of Greelev's “ Ameri¬ 
can Conflict." It is not only a wonderful monument of the 
industry of the author, liut it is admirably arranged—clear 
and very accurate—and as interesting as any history can 
lie. On some mooted points, I liave carefully compared it 
with official documents and find that Mr. Greelev tells the 
trutli fairly and distinctly. 1 regard the work as altogether 
the best history of onr remarkable struggle, and one that 
ought to be 111 every household in the United States. 

I am very truly yonrs, Joiix Siiebman. 

The undersigned have also just published an elegant edi¬ 
tion of "CHUDEN S CONCOHDANCE to the HOLY' 
SCHIPTUHES a work which every family needs, and 
which is selling very rapidly. 

For Circulars and full information, address O. D. CASE & 
CO., Publisliers, at Hartford, Conn., Cleveland, Olilo, or 
Detroit, Mich. 


SUPERB NATIONAL WORK. 

A Pictorial History of the United States, 

By BENSON J. LOSSING. 

Now being issued In Serial form, and be.antifnlly illns- 
tratetl bv Steel Platee, from original deeigne by Stephens, and 
several iinndred engravings on wood by Lossing & Barritt. 

It will be comprised in one volume of about 800 pages, in 
the most perfect and elegant form, and at a moderate price. 
Everv family and library should possess a copy. 

Agents Wanted in every Town. Send for a Circular. 

T. BELKN AP & CO., 102 YVilliam st., New Y'ork. 


\'»’ORKS ON MAN.”—For Jkeiv Illustrated 
Catalogue of best Books on Pliysiology. Anat¬ 
omy, Gymnastics, Dietetics, Pliysiognoniy. Short-hand Wri¬ 
ting, Memory, Self-Improvement, I’hrenology and Entliolo- 

g y, send two stamps to S. li. WELLS, Puhlislier, No. 389 
roadway. New Y'ork. Agents wanted. 


HfME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BULLETIN 
ilfl. plate of LADIES’ FASHIONS, for tlie fall and 
winter of 1867-8, with 10 full size Cut Patterns of the princi¬ 
pal figures on tlie plate. Now Heady. Price $2,50. Also 
Mine. Demorest’s Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fasliions, 
with 10 full size Patterns, eltlier or both with full descrip¬ 
tions, mailed free ou receipt of price. 

473 Broadwa)'. New York. 


dames, .all kinds, sample and Catalogue, - 
Hooks, “ “ " “ 


25 cents. 
25 cents. 

Photographs, “ “ “ ■ ■ 2a cenis. 

Howto iTainand Doctor Horses, 2 Books, - oO conls. 
Sent post-paid. IV. C. WE.MY'SS, 575 Broadway', N. Y. 

A new volume, enlarged.— with July 

tlie Illustrated Piir.KXOLoaiCAL Journal com¬ 
menced the 4Gth volume. Forty quarto pages, and 70 en¬ 
gravings of men, women, monkeys, gorillas; Etliuology, 
Physiognomy, Phrenology, Psycliology. Adapted to Clergy¬ 
men, Lawyers, Physicians, Editors, Parents, Teachers, 
Artists, Business Men—indeed, everybody may read it with 
profit. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. Address S. Pv. WELLS, 
No. 389 Broadway, New Y'ork. Sent six months for $1.50. 


SHort-IInncl witlioiit a Dlastcr, by winch the 
t of taking down Sermons, Lectures. Spenelies, Inals, 
c may he attained in a few liours. I ifty-lpurth edition, 
ITU Supplement. Price 25 cents. Send orders to 

O. A. HOOHBACH, 122 Nassau-st., New York. 

^SEND FOH CATA-- 
^ __ LOGUE of New and 

icHcal Architectural Works, enclosing stanip._ 


ARPENTERS. 


Ik C,JOOB> Send Two Stamiis for 

Illustrated Catalogue of Works on Physiognomy. Pho¬ 
nography, Gymnastics, Anatomy, Dietetics, P.-^ycli jlogj, 

® ts T** ■vTriT’T T O •’'Qfk T> #1 NT \ 



Ijrilil'I BKAIIYIA FOWI.S 

I For sale, Natick, Mass. 
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A. K WOOD & CO., 

EATOU, HADISOH CO,, H. Y., 

Manufacturers of their Celebrated 

For Farm and Mechanical purpose.ci. They arc partlcnharly 
adapted to drivina; Tlirashinj^ Macliine.». Circular Saws, .MUia 
of all kinds. Printing Presses, Wood or Iron j.atlies, Maclun- 
cry in Cabinet or IVagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn SUellers, &c., &a. 

Tliey are mounted either on legs, like the above cut, for 
stationary use, or on wheels, with a pole, ready for attach- 
i?ig a team for moving from place to jdace. 

Mr, W. N. Perky, of Knshville, Yates Co., H, T., ,sa5's in 
the Country Gentleman of Ang. 29th, ISGI: “ By the way, we 
are thrashing by steam, using a six-horse portable engine. 
It works to a ciiarm, just the tiling to do a nice job; it does 
the work of ten horsea on a sweep power, and very much 
better.” 

Tlie American Agricultnrist, in editorial notes, on page 
ol7. Sept, nninber, ISGI, says: “Steam Thrashers are a 
prominent feature in Western hnsliandry. Tlie horse ttirash- 
ers are still in use, hut arc as certainly doomed as tlic seytlie 
or tlie liand rake. They are altogether too slow for this age 
The steam thrasher is mounted upon wheels, and is draivn 
bv lioises fi-oni place to place, as it is wanted. The great ad¬ 
vantage of tlie steam thrasiier is that it puts the wheat har¬ 
vest so much into the power of the farmer. As a rule, wheat 
stands in the sliock until it is tlirashed, and tlie first good 
woatlier is availed of to clean tlie crop, and send it to mar¬ 
ket.” 

'file Manufacturers take pleasure in referring to the fol¬ 
lowing partiejs, some of whom have used their Portable En¬ 
gines for years : 

"Wm. Porter & Son, 2Tl PcaiT-st., New-York. 

F. . B. Osborne, Ponglikeepsio. N. Y. 

P. M. Bicgen, Doblis Ferry, N. Y. 

A. N. AVeiih. Iludson, N. Y. 

I). E. Teal & Co., Norwich. N. Y. 

B. J. Woodworth, Yorksliire, N. Y. 

Babcock Bros., Deposit, N. Y. 

Jolm Green way, Syracuse, H. Y. 

J. I. Eicks. Elmira, N. Y. 

AVliite i& Fnller. Binghamton, K. Y. 

.Tolin Scnyler, Blooraingdalo, N. J. 

C. H. Itaymond, Franklin, ITt. 

wrin. stitzel, McEwensvillo, Pa. 

Worts & Co., Toledo, Oliio. 

A. W. Copeland, Detroit. Mich. 

Cock & TTiomas, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Moses H. Lee, Ed wardsburg, Mich. 

G. A. Colby, NTles, Mich. 

J. H. Elsifl'er, K. Saginaw, Mich. 

Doane & Bingliam, Alpena. Mich. 

J. E. Bonebrake, Misliawaka, Indiana. 

Geo. A. IVood. Itichardson, Indiana. 

Prairie Far.ner Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Geo. & C. W. Sherwood, Chicago, Illinois. 

Geo. Llnoharger & Co., Elwood, Ill. 

G. II. Sanford, Griggsville, lil. 

J. Widnian. Elpasb,'"Ill. 

K. Ford, Buda, Ill. 

O. M. Conkey, Homer. Ill. 

AVm. Illingwortli, Polo, Ill. 

Myres & Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

FI. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

AV. H. Ainklon, Ilubicon, AVis. 

Owen AVhlrney & Co., Pootevillo, Wis. 

Daily Gazette Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Cliandler & Frost. Monticello, loava. 

Timothy Alien, West Point, I6wa. 

.Pioneer Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Gardner & Meloy, Hastings, Minn. 

Cyrus Stoner, Leitersbnrg, Md. 

Parkersburg Mill Co., Parkersburg, AT. A^a. 

Chisolm Bros., CluuTeston, S. C. 

Isaac D. Spear, Mobile, Ala. 

15. M. Ivens & Co., Kew Orleans, La 

John P. Dale, Nasliville, Teuu. 

Plant Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Austin, Cosuinnns. Cal. 

E. G. Bradley, Cotton Plant, Ark. 

Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists sent on application 
' A. N. WOOD & CO. 


to 


1^0 YOU WANT THE AGENCY, (or lor your 
NT owii hse). of the fastest, easiest worked, and most du¬ 
rable &cl!-F eeding Hay, Straav and Stalk Cutter. Jfot to be 
tried. Price, at your nearest railroad station, 
10 to §30. Send for Illustrated Circnlar to 
__PKEKSKILL PLOW AVOIilvS, Peekttkill, K. A~. 

llexaEMer’s 

Price, per piece, $2.50; per dozen, $24. All orders must Im 
accompanied by cash, or tlie bills will be collected on deliv- 
ciy, including return cliarges. 

HEISIG & HEXAAIER, 

___New Castle, Wcstchesier Co., N. Y. 



Premium Pnrm Grist Mill.—Cheap 
simple, and durable—adapted to all kinds of 
Horsc-Poavers, and grinds rapidly. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, and address 
AV-\I. L. BOYER & BRO., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


■pLOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, Caldrons Sn<rar 



lOME AT LAST; an apparatus so long needed 
bv Stock growers, T’ork raisers. Milk men. Dairymen, 
and in fact, all classes where cooking in quantities, heaUng, 
8teamin<r. boiling, distilling. &c., are required. 1 Ins new boil¬ 
er combines all the advantages of tlie best Porta&fe Calf^on 
and Furnace with the steam boiler. Ao Farmer can afford 

*^°Nui'nerous testimonials from some of the most noted meft 
in tlie country wlio have them in use. can lie lurnislied it de- 
slred. A splendid life picture at a glance from a large new 
Lithograph designed for Dealers and Agents, can be sent by 
mail'tree, of postage, at 2.5 cents; tlie same framed and mount¬ 
ed bv Expres.s. at 75 cents. Four sizes are now ready for tlie 
fal\ trade Cirenl'irs aivinfj details, testimonials, prices, 
sent free D E 'PJilhiDljlii, Patentee and Proprietor, 
Sept. 1,’ 1857. East Bethany, N. Y. 






THf: 

COOPER’S OLD AND EXTENSIVE FACTORY HAS 
FOB SALE 

150 Improved Portable Engines, 8 to 30 
llorse-Powcr. 

85 Improved Stationary Engines, 30 to 135 
Hors e-Po AVer. 

300 Circular Saw Mills, of all Sizes. 

133 Patent Prcncli Burr Pioiir and Feed 
Mills, with Bolts, and complete Machinery for same. 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Sugar Pans, 8 to 15 
feet long. Price $33 to SIS. 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Union Sugar Mills, 8 
Sizes. Price, Hcav'y One-Hoi’sc Mill, 815. 

All arc being erected in tlic most approved and substan¬ 
tial manner, with recent valuable improvements. 

This Firm was the first to commence the practice of fur¬ 
nishing complete fixtures for Saw and Grist Jfills, and 
millwrights to erect and set them in operation ; lienee tiieir 
unprecedented success and reputation for builiiing the best 
Mills in the world. Send for Circulars, addressing 

C. & J. COOPEli, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 



CliFis Aeratia-ag CIisiFSi, 

(FORMERLY CALLED THE “ DASHER.”) 

Needs only to be tried to be appreciated; saves time, labor, 
and patience ; makes good butter in five minutes’ time. 

Send stamp for Circnlar. 

JOHN AAL DOUGLASS, Sole Agent, 
Dealer in Agricultural Implements, Seeds, and Fertilizers. 

181 Water-st., New York. 





CONN. 


Tlie most economical Crate and Basket in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and wcdl ventilated 
Agents wanted in all llio fruit growing districts 
For sale, llie right to maiuifaeture for tiio AYekcni and 
Soutlierii States. Circulars sent free. 


H. W. JOIillS’ 

IMP 10 ¥EB EOOFIM 

Has been in use nearly ten years, and forms a handsome and 
1 eliable root. Can be applied by any one. Elu-stic Miii- 
fT'V Cemciif,, lor Repairing Leaky Sliingle and other 
Loots. Pve.sevv.T,tive Paints, Kootlna Cement. 
&c. Exclusive riglit to sell and apply M'ill be^iveu. Send 
for descriptive circular, prices, &c., to 

II. YV. JOHSiS, 78 William St., lY. Y. 

tin ^ BRICK jMACIIINE SIW- 

U W''''*’<“™Pering Box and Alonlds, 

wail anted to make 15,000 brick per dav, of ,a superior qual¬ 
ity. Address FBEY & SHECitLKR, 

__ lincyrns, O. 

IMPROVED FOOT'laTIIES.—E leoMut, durable, 

for-the Artisan or 

AmaLeui. Send lor descrij>tive circular. 

S. K. bAldWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


For Mods: Slijyg-iiig- saitti Wall l^ay- 
img- j^Saciiiiies, 

^^Blrcss G. L. SHELDON, Ilartsvillo, Mass. 


FUim FEIITII.i:^13IIS. 

Bone Dust. 

Peruvian Guano!’. 


.$4.00 per ICO lbs., $60 per ton. 

.$6.00.,$i00 “ “ 

HENDERSON & FI.ESIING, 

SeEDSMEX AKD M.\RKET G-\RnEYER.S, 

C7 Nassau-sl.. New Yo;-:.. 


rmilE SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Girls’and Boy.s’ Music 
-B- Box, playing “Love at Home,” “Happy Land,” and 
other familiar aits. Price $3.00. Mannfactiii ed expressly for 
LEWIS P. 'JTBHALS, 473 Broadway, New York. Children’s 
Bazaar for Hobby Horses, Carriages, Swings, Skates, Sleds, 
and Toys. 


BREAD 

MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE. 



SOMETHING KEAAL 

These Machines insure 
great saving of labor. Per¬ 
fect Cleanliness, Certainty of 
Good Dread, and are Cheap. 
FT’om first to last, ihe hands 
do not touch tlie flour or 
Ollier ingredients. T he per¬ 
spiration aiKi other impuri¬ 
ties of the liands and arms 
need no longer constitute an 
ingredient of the bread. 
By simply turning a crank. 
(v.Tiicli a clilld can do.) tlie 
dough is tliorongldy mixed 
and kneaded in from 0 to 7 
minutes. 

For sale by the Kew York 
Bread Machine Coiiipaiiy, 
No. 765 Broadway, Ne'w 
Y'ork. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Applicants for admission to the Freshman Class will bo 
examined Oct. 1st. For furtlier information anply to 

AY. S. CLABK, Biesident. 
Amherst, Alass., August 12,1SG7. 


M T. pleasant institute .—classes 

for Boys, Amherst, JIass., 11. C. Nasli, A. M., ITinci- 
pal. K.stahlished 1S4(). Commercial .and Classical. Number 
liiiiited. Terms $400 per year. Circulars upon request. 

A ttention ! all wanting farms.—sca^- 

cral thousand aores of superior farm and fruit land for 
s?de ciiean, at Glasshoro, 18 miles south of Blilladelphia, at 
tlie junction of the AA'^est Jersey and Cape Mnv B. B. Infor¬ 
mation sent free. Address AV'.M. ABBOTT, Glasshoro, N. J. 

A First Fri^e Metlal at tlie 

PABIS EXPOSITION has been awarded to the MASON & 
HA.MLIN CABINET OBGANS, being the FIFTY-SEA"ENTII 
highest premium awarded tliem within a few years. 

Sixty styles of these Organs are made, varying from $75 to 
$1,000 each. Tliey are believed to be not oiilj- the best, but 
considering their quality, durability, &c., the cheapest in¬ 
struments of the class in the world. 

Circulars witli full particulars free to any address. 

MASON & HAMLIN, 

590 Broadway, New York; 154 Treinont-st., Boston. 


Office of “ Passaic Carliosi YY’'oj’lis,” 
159 Front Street, (Corner JIaiden Lane). 



MANHFACTHBEES OF 

HOME »U8T9 
Fresh Boae Siipcrpliosphate of Lime, 
Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 

Orders for the above articles manufactured at our ATorks 
on the Passaic Diver, N. -I., stiould be addressed to 

LISTEb BBOTHEBS, 159 Froiit-st., New York. 


FISH GUAHO. 

The cheapest and best fertilizer in use, manufactured and 
sold by tlie “Mystic Oil Company.” Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
It is pres.sed very drj% put up in barrels", and sent to any 
part of the United States for $30 per ton. in qnantil.le's 
less tlian 25 tons. For 25 tons and upwards, $25 per ton. A 
dried and line ground article is sold at $40 per ton, for ten 
tons and npu'ard, and for $.50 per ton in smaller quantities, 
delivered on board vessel or K. It. at Alystic. AdniiraWe for 
market gardening, grain, cotton, and other crops. Orders 
may be addressed to WM. CLIFT. Jr., .56 F;ast26th st., N. Y., 
or D. S. MILLS, Bres’t., Mjstic Bridge, Conn. 



ii^VALiOS’ 
WHEEL CHAIRS, 

for in or out-door use, $20 to $40. IN. 
ALALIDS’ CABBIAGLS to order. PA¬ 
TENT CANTEBING IIOBSES, $12 to 
$25. CHILDBEN’S CABBIAGES, 
Swings, etc. Send for Circulars. 

S. W. SMITH, 

90 William-st., 
NEYY YORK. 


Stcreoptlcoiis aad Magic LasterEs, 

AYith the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magiiifving the views to 
Hint size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening’s exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, udth list of 
over two tliousaiid artistically colored photographic vieivs 
on glass, of the AVar, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, 
etc., etc., forwarded on application. T. H. McALLISTEB, 
Optician, (of late firm of McAllister & Bro., ITiila.,) 49 Nas- 
sau-street. New York. 


^ DESIRABLE COMPilNION Avith a goo 

•^ temper and perfection in every point, and will stick b 
5 ?ekdl?^^^ thick and thin—M me. Demokest’s Diamon 
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AMKRTCAN agaric urturist 


The Iona and Israelia Grapes. 

AICI? XUKY' IIAKDY, HUAIiXtlV', 
KAHI.V, and I»K0DIX:TIVK # 


(Ihflr claim for quality has nearly ceased to be a question.) 


^ At the creat niectln?: held at Xortli-ea.‘<t I’a., Aug. con- 
s.sting of about SOi) membera, coming from an extent of sev¬ 
eral liundreds of miles, but one only was present “with 
whom the Iona did not succeed." The general voice was 
emidiatlc in Its favor In all points, and often where those 
reputed most hardy had partially or wholly failed. Secre¬ 
tary Champlln reported "50,000 In his vicinity, all very satis¬ 
factory. These reports I have very extensively verltled by 
my own travels and personal observations through the prin¬ 
cipal vine regions the current season. 

The coloring generally has already (Aug. 20th) demon¬ 
strated that even on young vines the ripening Is as early ns 
claimed, but the most Interesting sight to all lovers of good 
grapes and pure wine, w.as -Mr. Gritllths’vlnevnrd of 10 000 
lonas, which, for evenness, sturdy vigor, perfect health and 
keeping, left nothing to be desired. Ills 2,000 Israellas were 
In no degree Inferior. 

tew, comparatively, have yethadopportunltv to verify by 
their own eating the essential and radical dlfl’erence which 
constitutes the distinctive excellence of the Iona for table 
and for wine, and separates It widely from all other native 
grapes. 


Many thousands will have that opportunity this year, and 
will also learn that the pure Juice of ripe Iona grapes, under 
the most simple treatment In every family, will atford pure 
reOned wine that has no disposition to acetic fermentation, 
fsourlng), and that is v.astly better than the Catawba has 
ever afforded under the most favorable circumstances. 

I append three letters as specimens of reports from as 
widely different points as possible. (See Pamphlet accom¬ 
panying Price List, for further statements.) 


„ „ „ Madiso.v, Wisconsin, Aug. 08, 1867. 

Db. C. . Gr.ant, 

Dear Sir: The Iona grape has been growing here under 
different management three years. That the vines will grow 
and sustain the winters here does not ailmit of question 
Mr. Olt. of this city. Is fruiting a considerable number of 
vines this season, and both his vines and fruit are satislactory 
In the highest degree. We are in latitude 48 degrees. 

Wm. Urooks. 

[EXTRACT.] 

„ „ PfLTEXKY, X. Y., Aug. 23, 1867. 

Dr. C. W. Grant, 

Dear .«ir: My Israella grapes commenced to ripen on 
the Util lii't.. Iona on the 17th, and Delaware, the 2'itli Inst 
The ">.000 No. I Iona purchased of you, and planted last 
spring 'all taken from one house), are perfectlv sidendid 
and the admiration of all who see them, fhey will proven 
good standing advertisement of vines from vour nurserj- 
Many of them have already grown more than six feet hlgn,’ 
with canes at the ground as large as my finger. 

Yours truly. D. .s. Waoener. 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 2d, 1867. 

C. W. Grant. Esq., 

Dear Sir: Not having reported to you this summer, I 
thought It might perhaps Interest you to learn how the Iona 
and other grapes are iloing wltli me. 

The Iona has done better than any other varietv. • • * 
The vines s< t In spring of IfVjS are growing splendidly, and a 
malority of them have a fair crop of fruit, wiiich seems to bo 
entirely free from disease. 

Some Iona grafted on Anna, now, the second year, have a 
goo<l crop of fruit, and canes sixteen feet long and more 
than ^ Inch In diameter. 

In my olde-t Iona vine (planted 186.3), I am glad to notice 
one fa' t bearing out your promise, that “as tlie vines grow 
older they will ripen fruit earlier.’’ It wonld now seem they 
will ripen with ns at the same time ns Delaware. Israella. 
Adir 'iidac, and Hartford, began to color at the same time. • 
Diana and Concord all rot and fallolT; weshall hardly have 
a good bunch of cliher. Some Iona, grafted upon Concord last 
wlnte;-, have made two canes each more than ten feet, and I 
fear I shall he obliged to treat all my Concord and Diana In 
the same way, to get any fruit from them. I’hey are nothing 
but a disappointment. Delaware are as good as 1 expected, 
but the crop will be small. 

Yours truly, C. M. BEAcn. 

My stock of these kinds Is very largo and of surp.a-sslng 
quality. I’rlces for best vines for Garden or Vineyard as 
low ns can be afforded, and my iineqiialed facilities and the 
result of past years warrant the belief that I can make 
more advantageous terms to buyers than can be done by any 
other propagator. 

Price List with Pamphlet, containing “ Present State of 
Grape Culture,” and “ Bateham's What Kinds to Plant? 
etc.,” sent on application with stamp. 

C. AV. GR.W'T, 

Inna, near Pcekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

One and two years old. 

An extra fine stock of 

IJEI,.VA\ .\ HE, 

t O.VCORn, 

IVE.S’ SEEDTA.VG, 

CREA'EMXG, II.VRTFORD, DIAXA, lOXA, 
I)>iRAEI.L.A, CIA.VTO.V, CATAWBA, 
and many other good varieties. 

At low rates by the dozen, 100, or 1,000. 

Send lor Price List. 

Also a good stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ever¬ 
greens, Small Fruit.s, Shrubs, Hose.s, &c., &c. 

Osage Orange Plants, 2 years, at $7 per 1,000. 

1,E\IC efe CO., lliiiiiboltit Xur.series, 
Tolcflo, Ohio. 

VirA‘S anePSma 11 Fruit^l)}"~E^rf!SS, 

l^rcpahl. 

Xo charge for Packing, Boxes or Delivery. Plants of 1st 
quality one and two years, and of every desirable variety. 
Mall and Express Lists at $3, $.), i?10, J20, &(• 

Hliiatratod Circulur and Prico Liats./'w, 

■ M, If, mwiB & CO., Bandusby, Olilo, 


First Class twrape Vines. 


A large stock uhsnrpas.secl for quality, at the lowest rates 
for which good vines can be grown. Cheaper than Inferior 
vines at no price. 

All other vai'ieties, equally well grown. 

Send for Price Lists. 

We shall bo pleased to have parlies call and examine stock. 
IIOLTOX & ZUXDEIiL,, 

Haverstraw, Hocklaiul Co., X. Y. 


THE nm §BAPE, 

6k T!iis grape is the most 

successful result of the Hvhridizatlons originated 
wd[o8p''wen °i.- S. Rogers, of Salem, .Massachusetts, 

“ The suhscflber now offers for sale for the first time, a 
Xew Grape, ntimed Salem from the place of lt.s origin This 
Is a variety considered not only superior to any of the former 
well known nmnhers, but also to any hardv grape at present 
belore the public, combining as nearly as possible every 
quality desired lit an out door grape, being one of the harcl- 
lest, healthiest and mo.st vigorous of vines, and nroducina- 
euorinous crops of beautiful and high flavored fruit. * 
Like other well known kinds. Nos. 4 and 1.7, this Is a hy¬ 
brid between a native and the Black Hamburg; bunch large 
and compact, berry large as Hamburg, of a light chestnut 
or Catawba color, thin skinned, perfectl.v free from hard 
pulp, very sweet and sprightly, with a most exquisite aromat- 
ic flavor,not equaled by any other ont-door grape for wine or 
table; as early as Delaware or Hartford, having never failed 
to ripen its iruit, lu the most unfavorable season, for the 
past six years. 

Taking all its qualities Into consideration, earliness, hardi¬ 
ness, and great vigor off vine, size and quality of fruit, It is 
pronounced by the best Judges who have tried it, to have 
no equ.-i! among all the nuinerous varieties now before 
nie public; and I can. with confidence, recommend it .as the 
best of all my collection, and now offer It for the first time.” 
ba.em, Feb., 3867. E. S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 

Notice.— The subscriber would here state that be has dis¬ 
posed of hi.s entire stock of vines and wood of the Salem 
Grape to .1. L. MARIXG. of “Amenia Vineyard,” Ainenia 
Dutchess Co., X. Y., to whom all orders for the same must 
be liereafter addressed. E. S. Rogers 

Salem, .Mass., March 2d, 1867. 

In addition to the high merits of the “Salem,” 4he under¬ 
signed Is able to say, troni personal experience and knowl¬ 
edge. that the claims put forth in favor of the Salem are iu 
no respect exa'Arerated. During the present season it has 
made itiilforittly a most vigorous and healthy growth, and 
proved itself impervious to nildlew, where vines of most of 
the new and high priced varieties, growing by its side and 
receiving equal care in culture, have been seriously affected. 
It is believed that, ns a paying grape, especially for market 
purposes, the Salem is without a competitor among out-door 
varieties. . 7 . l. \Varing. 

I take pleasure in announcing that, since purchasing the 
Salem \ Ine, I have disposed of my Vineyard and Propagat¬ 
ing Establisliment, including the entire stock of the Salem, 
to JA.ME3 A. REQUA, Ksq., who will hereafter carry on the 
business with every faeilitv for its successful prosecution. 
Araenla, X. Y., August 21,1867. J. L. AVaring. 

Having purchased the above, and having secured the 
services of a niosc experienced and successful Propagator 
with able iissistants. I design to make the growing of vines 
for sale a specialty, and hope to furnish the public with a 
class of plants unsurpassed In quality, and iu every instance 
tvarranted up to standard and true to nauie. 

August 21, 1867. .JAMES A. REQUA, 

Amenl.a, Dutchess County, X. Y. 


One Thousand very extra 
AESC: I^AVKICS. 

One Thousand very extra 
I>IA.>A A,AYi:aMS. 

Also a few well-grown GENUINE SAUEM vines, 

S ropagated from stock bought of Mr. Rodgers by F. C. 

rohm, before his sale to .Miss Waring. Also, Iona. Delaware, 
and others. Send for Price List. R. P. KE.NDIG, 

Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y. 


Waiitcfl fo Fxchaiij^e. 

A general supply of Xnrsery Stock wanted In exchange 
for Grape Vines, principally Concord, Iona and Clinton. 
Address, GRAPE, Box ^28, P. O., Xew York. 

J. 

Vineland, N, J., offer for Sale 
700,000 CONCORD, 

40,000 HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 
ir,,000 CUINTON, 

3,000 IVES’ SEEDliTNG 
GRAPE VINES, 

And a large stock of CLARKE RASPBERRY plants. 
Price List sent free. 


1867. To Nnr.scrymen and Grai>c Growci’s. 1868. 

RICflARDSOX & BELL07VS, (succes.sors to Moore & 
Richardson,) Geneva, N. Y., offer for sale a large stock of 
Dwarf Pear Trees, Pium and Cheriy Seedlings and Grape 
Vines. Send for Price List. 


rj30 GRAPE VINE PURCHASERS 
-IL Vinefi oiifi/ propngnleil/ At the celebrated “ Jfuce 
GJ'ape Vine iV'((r^erfe.?.’'^iininediately adjoining tlie Gardens 
of Clinrles Doicninn, E^q., Xewburgli, N. Y. Knowing that 
qood vinee will alwau^ sell,\\ a have propagated aceording 
to our capacity; not for large qnantn.ieshnt lor goodqnaliti/. 
Having had a good propagation this season, we tliereCore 
particularly invite an e.xaniination and comparison of our 
stock before purchasing, consisting of all the known varie¬ 
ties, all of wliich will be sold low. For Circnlars and i’rice 
List address JOHN W. II.VX.MORE, Box 81, Newburgli, N.Y. 


^RAPE WOOD.—We offer for stile from 3 to 5 
" W milliofi Concord, and 800,000 Ives’ Seedling ey^es. 

J. W. 
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7Vould call the attention of Dealers and Planters to his ex¬ 
tensive stock of Grape Vines, and especially to the 


C'OACORl> AA1> 

Our Concord vines this j’ear are pronounced hy those who 
have examined them to bo far superior to those ordinarily 
giown, and we challenge comparison with any other relia¬ 
ble establishment, both In price and excellence of plants. 

By our system of growing, and in oiir soil, the roots of the 
vines attain the highest point of perfection, and it is to this 
in particular that we would direct the attention of pur¬ 
chasers and planters. 

PRICE OF CONCORD VINES. 

1st Class, 25 c. each ; $2.00 per doz.; $6.00 per 50: $10 per 100; 

$75 per 1,000; $700 per 10,000. 

Our stock of IONA vines is also of the highest excellence, 
and 7vlll compare favorably with that of any other grower'. 

This excellent variety is fast gaining a reputation which 
promises to supersede all others. No person setting out a 
vineyard should fail to plant it extensively. The reports 
wliich we liear this year from nearly all parts of the country 
ate of the most favorable character. We can furnish vines 
of this variety in any quantity, by the single vine or 10,000, 
at as low rates as equally good plants can be obtained from 
any reliable grower. We warrant all onr plants true to 
name, and of the quality stated. 

Of all the other leading varieties tve have a well selected 
stock, which we ofi'er at the lowest rates, for which we refer 
to our Price List. 7Ve would here only mention a beautiful 
lot of Hai'tfortl Prolific, which Is undoubtedly the 
most reliable and profitable early market grape which we 
have. 


Also a very superior lot of Diana vines, both 1 & 2 years old. 
CLINTON VINES.—Of this excellent and profitable 
wine grape we have a choice lot of plants. Price: 1st Class, 
25c. each ; $2.00 yer doz.; $0 per 50 ; $8 per 100 ; $65 per 1 000 • 
$600 per 10,000. ’ ’ 






G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P. O., Staten Island, N. Y. 


Mead’s American IJrapc Ciiihir^ 

AND AVINE-MAKING. 

Extract from Secretary Bateham’s Review. 

“ I have commended it higlily on its general merits and 
also on very important special merits entirely its own i 
have heard a number of our most experienced grape-n-i’ow- 
ers speak of the work in terms of very higli praise all con 
curring in the opinion that it is by far the'best work on 'the 
su'jject that has yet appeared. The vei'v clear and inde¬ 
pendent manner in which he treats the subject of varietie's 
of grape.s. defining which are really goorl, 'had. or indifl'c’- 
ent, and the reasons tvliy they are one or the other, is one of 
the most timely features of the hook, and will be the savins- 
of thousands of dollars to planters. No other author lias 
given half so much sound information iu regard to varieties 
In so little space as Mr. Mead. Indeed, on all points he is 
rich in information, and there are single chapters that many 
will fiiul worth tiio price of tlio hook, Tlie questions as to 
the ’Morality’ and ‘I’rotlts’ of grape-cultnre and wine¬ 
making mu,st be met and answered by every one who en¬ 
gages in it as a business, and Mr. Mead gives tlie result of 
his examiiiatioii of them.” 

The book Is a very liandsome octavo volume, of nearly 500 
pages, and nearly 200 most life-like engravings. It is suitable 
for parlor or library, and interesting for family or student, 
and is essentially new In manner and matter. 

PRICE $3.00. 


I fully concur in Mr. Bateham’s high opinion of ii, and 
have made arrangements with Messrs. Harpers, the publish¬ 
ers, by which I can furnish It to Clubs at very liberal rates, 
and also to single subscribers by mail, whore there are no 
Bookstores. C. W. GRANT, 

Iona, near Peekskill, Y’estchester Co., N. T. 


Ct-rape Tiiaes Sc ^staall Frasai's. 

Delawares, 1 and 2 years old, $10, $1.7, $27 per hundred. 
Iona, 1 and 2 “ “ $25, $37, $.70 “ 

Israella, 1 and 2 “ “ $25, $37, $.70 “ “ 

Adlrondac, 1 and 2 “ “ $25, $37, $50 “ “ 

Ives’ Seedling, $15, $27, “ “ 

Concord, $10, $1.7, $27 “ “ 

Regers’Hybrids, all the good Nos., $35 “ “ 

Kittatinny Blackberries, $15 “ “ 

Clarke Raspberries, $25 “ “ 

Also large vines for iminodiato bearing, ivhich tvould have 
borne the present season if permitted. Cnr Vines are equal 
to any in the market. De.scriptive Catalogue and Price List 
of above and other varieties sent on application to 

HUSTED & JlAZELTON, Delaware, Chio. 


Iona, Israella, Delaware and Allen’s Hybrid. From one 
year single eve plants to four years old plants with arms. 
Also, Hartford Prolilic, and Alvey, one and two years old. 
Ranging in price from 2.7 cents to $7, according to age and 
size. My vines are grown from bearing wood, and lor qu;il- 
itv I can refer to those ivho have purchased them the past 
two years. CHARI./ES s. MASCN, 

Vest Hartford, Conn. 

0''e yeai’ old Concord Vines front 

lon^ cuttingsApr^sale low. 


JOHN CALIilNS, New Market, N. 
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AMERICAN ACRIGULTURIS T. 


Piltcll 

J If Sc CO., 

,5 JOHN STREET, 


Have now in . 


T^EW YORK. 

Store and imported by them from Holland in 
the finest condition 
HYxlCINTHS, TUMPS, UIMKS, CROCUS, 
SSfOWOROPS, CROWN IMPERIAUS, 
NARCISSUS, SCIL.UAS, 

Kro., ETC., ETC. 

Ih ioed Gatalosues of Bulbs, containing directions for their 
liiana-s-efflient, mailed on application. Also: 

COLLECTION’S 


beautiful 


OF 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 

1 ,—ASSORTMENTS OF 


r G Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths,! 

for pots, glasses or open border .i 

1 1 Polyanthus Narcissus. 

I 8 Early Tulips. 

12 Fine Mixed Crocus. 

I 1 Persian Iris. 


$2.00 


N©. S.—ASSORTMENTS OF 

n Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 

for pots, glasses or open border . 

G Fine Double Tulips....... 

13 Beautiful Named Early luhps. 

23 Fine Mixed Crocus.. 

! 3 Polyanthus Narcissus. 

6 Double Narcissus. 

3 Bulbocodium Vernum. 

3Persian Iris.. 

23 Double Snowdrops. 


$5.00 


No. S.—ASSORTMENTS OF 

18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 

for pots, glasses or open border . 

30 Fine Mixed Crocus. .■■..•••■.. 

23 Beautiful Named Early luhps. 

12 Fine Named Double Tulips. 

4 Polyanthus Narcissus. 

12 Double Narcissus. 

3 Persian Iris. 

G English Iris. 

1 Crown Imperial. 

6 Bulhocodium Vernum. 

33 Double Snowdrops. 


$10.00 


ALSO : 

Pi-esli MiiHaleto Clierry Pits, 
Seeil, deliverable in December, at 
largo quantities on application. 


73 cts. per lb. Pear 
;3 per lb. Rates for 


S. M. THOMSUMN & CO., 
Seed Warehouse, 

15 ^OHN STREET, New Yorfe, 


NEW 

.A.UTXJ1M:1N OAT.A.I..OO-XJE 
OP 

IsiipoFteii Uiitcli 11 111 boils 
Hoots, 

Wth descriptions and directions for their cultivation, now 
ready for mailing. 

J. M. THORBUEN & CO., 

15 John-st., New York. 

Bulbous Boots for the Trade. 

Our Wliolesale Catalogue of Importetl Dintcli 
Balboas Roots, for the autumn of 1867, is now ready 
for mailing to applicants enclosing a postage stamp. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

13 John-st., New York. 

hyacinths, tulips, crocus’ 

€^’Lr®^-Pl.Pl.Psnowdrops, and other Dutch Bulbs, at low 
rates.—New Strawberries, Chas. Downing, (plants received 
direct from Mr. Carpenter, and at his iirices). Lady of the 
l.alce. Great Kippowam, Agriculturist, and 20 other new and 
standard sorts. 1,000 pounds fresh Pear, Apple, Cherry, 
Quince, and Mahaleb seed. Also stock of all kinds. Flower 
and Garden seed. All at low rates. Agents wanted. Cata¬ 
logues now ready. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


25 

40 

.50 

,50 

1.50 


DHtch Bralboms Flow- 

er 

Scut by Mail, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 

B. K. ^ SOIV 

Offer for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, just received from Holland, embi^cing 
sirable varieties of Double aed Single 
anthus Nakcissus-; Double and Single Eakly and 
Late Tulips • Double and Single Narcissus ; Jonquils : 

CROCUS . CROWN IMPERIALS ; iRIS , SNOW-DROPS ; SOILLAE 
Hardy Gladiolus ; Ranunculus ; Anemones - J™ 
many OTHER Lilies, Also a fine assortment of GREEN 
HOUSE BULBS, comprising Cyclamens, Ixias, Ona , 
Sparaxis, Trixomas, Achimbnes, gloxinias, &c., &c. 
Particular attention is invited to their 

New Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, 
(containing an accurate description of each variety, with 
particular directions for culture, so that any ' 

ever unacquainted, can not fail to succeed.) which will be 
mailed to all applicants enclosing ten cents. 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also be mailed post-paid, as lol- 
lows: Collection No. 1. $20; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $:,.00 ■ h o 4, 
$3.00. For tlie contents of each collection and fuither 
particulars, see Catalogue. 

The following varieties will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of prices affixed. Selection of varieties to be 
left with us. When less than the specified number are 
ordered, an additional price will be charged. 

Per doz. 

Hvaciiitbs, double or single, lino named varieties.. .$3.50 
Hyaclutlis, double or single, fine unnamed varieties. 2.00 
Hyacintlis, Parisian, double and smgle, mixed.. 1.50 

Tulips, early double, fine named varieties... 1-50 

Tulips, early double, line mixed unnamed — . <5 

Tulips, early single, fine named varieties. 1-^ 

Tulips, early single, fine mixed unnamed. 

Tulips, Parrot, fine mixed, unnamed.. LW 

Tulips, By bloemen, bizarres and rose, fine named 3.00 

Tulips, Byblocmeii, fine mixed. 

Tulips, various sorts mixed, unnamed.. 

Crocus^ mixed, blue, white, yellow, and striped. 

Crocus, finest named varieties.. • • 

Polyautbus Narcissus, finest named varieties-2.5 

Polyanthus Narcissus, fine mixed unnamed.1.5 

Jonquils, double. 

Jonquils, single, sweet-scented. 

Iris, English, fine mixed varieties. I-™ 

Iris, Spanish, fine mixed varieties. 

Ranunculus, fine mixed varieties. 50 

Anemones, fine mixed varieties. 50 

Gladiolus, hardy fine mixed varieties. 1-00 

Snowdrops, double. I* 

Snowdrops, single.-. 

Hyacinthus, fine mixed varieties. ‘o 

Mlium Auratwm, a new superb variety from Japan, 

each .....$4, and S.OO 

Japan Lily, red and white, each 50 cents. 5.00 

White Liily, (Lillum candidum.). 1.'‘3 

l-ily of the Valley...... ^.OO 

liiliuni longiRorum... 2.00 

Peonies, twelve varieties. 4.00 

Orders may be addressed to 

B. IC. BMSS & SON, 

41 Park Row, New York, 
Or, 231 Main ^strect, Springfield, Mass , 

Grape Wood and Osage Orange fines 

At wholesale, extremely loio. No extra cliarge when cash 
is advanced on orders at retail rates. Plants 1st quality and 
loarranted genuine. We will supply planters and the trade 
with Ives’, Concord, Hartford, Delaware, Cba, Isba, Rogers 
Nos. 1 , 3 , 4,15 and 19, Creveling, Norton’s Va.. Herbeniont, 
Cynthiana, Salem, Martha, &c.; with the three best Currants, 
Raspberries, Blackberries and Goodrich potatoes. Illus¬ 
trated Circular aud Price Lists free. 

M. H. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 

IVES’ SEEDIiIHG- GRAPE VINE 

That never fails. The wine sells to Longworth’s Wine 
House at $4.25 per gallon. 75,000 vines of superior gi-owth for 
sale at lowest prices. Send for its lustory and Price List, 
FREE. Also all leading kinds with nine new varieties from 
Longworth’s School of Vines, selected by Dr. John A. War¬ 
der, with nursery stock generally. JAS. F. MARTIN, 

Mt. Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


Adiroidac Grape Nursery aad Vineyard. 

We offer at greatly reduced prices, a large stock of grape 
vines, one, two, and three years. Ail desirable varieties— 
iacluding the two new flybrids, “ Salem,” and “ Diana Ham¬ 
burg.” Quality of vines nnsurpa.ssed. Our autumn Price 
List and Descriptive Catalogue, or Wholesale Price List for 
the trade, sent on application. 

JOHN W. BAILEY & CO., Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 

T he MUSCOGEE GRAPE.—Small, black grape. 

Large, handsome bunch—sweet.enough for wine with¬ 
out sugar. The vine a good grower, a good bearer, and 
fully matures its fruit. Can be had (price $2.50) of 

It. KICHARDS, (11 Maiden Lane, New York,) 
who has also other varieties of vines. 

Read the omnion of the “■Scientific American,''' ooncernlnK 

the Favorite Washing Machine.. Send stamp for illustrated 
circular. Address S. H. JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn. 


$120 per 1,000. 


$20 per 100. 


$100 
per 100. 

PABSOl^S k CO., 

riiislimg, H. Y 

Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 

IGstablislied. 1830. 

W. S. LITTLE, Propnetor, 

(formerly h. e. hooker & CO.) 

The NEW CIRCULAR OF PRICES, (by tiie Dozen. Hun¬ 
dred and Thousand,) for the Fall Trade, is Just Published 
and will be sent Free to all Applicants. 

I liavo grown and offer for sale this year, an unusually 
large and fine assortment of Nursery Products, containing 
every description of 

Trees^ aitsl Fliiiitisi, 

INCLUDING STANDARD AND DtVAHF FRUIT TREES, 
VINES, &c. 

With all the varieties of latest introduction, and 

HAEDY OEHAMENTAL TBEES, 
SHETTBS ASfD EOSES, 

BESIDES MANY SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES, 

F’or a description of 17111011, see “ Circular.” Send for the 
Circular. Address 

. WM. fs. L.1TTUE, 

. Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


VINES AT WHOLESALE 

To Dealers. For sale this fall, in one lot, about 5,000 very 
choice vines. Layers and transplants 2 and 3 years old of 
Iona, Israella, Adirondac, &c., lirst-rate plants for the retail 
trade. Also, a large quantity of Grape Wood for sale. 

Address A. F. TAIT, Woodstock Vineyard,, 

Morrisauia, Westchester Co., N. \. 

Extra. Strong Vines at Common Prices. 

Snecial attention Ih invited to our stock of 2 year Concord, 
Ives’, Hartford, and other varieties. Also a fine stock of one 


16th year, 10 Green-howses, 350 Acres Emit, 
Ornamental anti Nnrsery fgtook. General 
Assortment. 

1,000,000 Apple, 1 to 4 years, superb 5.e&,rli!igs, 1000, $30. 
150,000 Pear, Stand, and Dw’f, Dw'f. Apple, all sizes. 
40,000 Cherry, largely Richmond or May, 100, $15 to $33. 
30,000 Peach, Hale’s Early, &c., 1000, $125. 

300,000 Grape, strong Concord layers, 1000, $85; Hart¬ 
ford layers, 1000, $150; Ives, $150; Rogers, Iona, &c. 
5,000,000 Osage Orange, 1st class, 100,000, $200. 

50,000 Cnrrant, Goeweberry and Raspberry. 

30,000 Kittatinny Blackberry, warranted genu- 
* ine, strong, first class every way, 1000, $150. (See sepa¬ 
rate advertisement.) 

1,000,000 Apple Stoak, extra, selected 1 year, 1000, $10. 
50,000 Pear Stock, fine, 1 year, 1000, $25; Quince, Cherry, 
30,000 Bc-ses, ail classes. Marshal Neil, fine plants, $9 
per doz.; Evergreens, immense stock, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
aud other Hardy Bulbs. Send 2 red stamps for New 
Descrluvlye and Trade List. 

E, K. PHOENIX, Bloomiisgton, Ilk 

Atlantic Small Fruit Nurseries. 

Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, &c., 
&c The largest and most complete stock in the country to 
order’ from. Everv article warranted true to name. 
Plants, &c., imported to order. We offer inducements to 
cash buyers unsurpassed, if equaled, elsewhere, especially lor 
large quantities. Price List one stamp. Address 

“ C. E. & J. S. FRITTS, Elwood, N. J. 

Grape Wood wanted in quantity. 

IONA AND ISRAELLA VINES. 

A large and fine stock of these new grapes, 1 and 2 years 
old, strongly rooted; also, Framingham, Delaware, Adlrqn- 
dac and other kinds. The trade supplied on liberal terms. 
Address HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market-st., Boston, Mass. 


year plants of all the leading kind 
I. H. BABCOCK 


& CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


TIMES. 

IONA,...50c. each; $20 per hundred ; $150 per 1000. 

CONCORD.15c. “ $10 “ ” $75 “ " 

Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Adirondac, Allen’s Hybrid, 
2 yrs. Iona, &c. C. W. CLAPP, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


Delaware, Iona, Israella, Adirondac, and all other leading 
varieties of vines at low rates to Dealers and those Who 
wish to plant vineyards. Send for Ciixnlar. , „ -v 

J. W. HELMER, Lockport, N. Y. 

TAbA AUft Superior Grape Vines, 1, a aud 3 years 
.1. VWold, 150 varieties. 2,500,000 Raspberry, Black¬ 

berry and Strawberry plants, all varieties. Cheapest good 
stock extant. Sendstamp for Price List. Gr;yie Woodof all 
kinds for sale. L. E. D A KE, Rochester Grape N urserles, N. Y. 

To Wine Growers! 

Orape Sugar Syrup for sale by HARTMANN & LAIST, 
47 East Second-st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pamphlets and Price List furnished gratis on application. 

50,000 1 and 2-year Cherry trees; 10,000 3-yoar Apple; 50,000 
1-year Ap' A ; 50,000 fine Apple stocks, and a general Nursery 
stock. V i^MPLER & TILLOTSON, Trotwood, Ohio. 
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Ciirjivcs Sclovci* 
Washington Street Nurseries, 
GENEVA, N. Y., 

Offer for the present fall a large and well grown stock of 

Fruit and Ornnmental Trees 

Kvergreens, Shrubs. Roses. Small Fruits, &c. Also ’ 

\ulivc and Foreign Grape Vines 

very healthy and strong. ’ 

. linff Cherry Seedlings, and a full sun- 

ply <•! (,eneral Nursery Articles. a luu sup 

our 8t!^k.'“ correspoudeuce or a personal exaiulnaUon of 


iVtU^JEUIES, 

dizatictli. New Jersey* 

rIa^n”e®vuryTJ^^^ following trees, which are llrst 


. __, *yeHrolcl 

20.000 Klttatlnny Rlackberrles. 1 year old.’ 

Also, a large collection of Currants. Raspberries. Goose- 
-'sp:»X»S“s. &c., *c. A large and complete 
stwk 01 Ornamental 1 rees. Shrubs, &c., ic! 

above stock by dealers and others 
n ho wish to purchase n quantities. Is respectfully solicited. 

(..ihilogaesjnst published with prices annexed, forwarded 
on appilc.vtion. DAVID D BUCHANAN, 

Successor to Win. Reid. 


BRANCH 

I'Rl IT FAR^I A\D NURSERY. 

A splendid stock of Grape Vines at prices within the reach 
of all. No. 1, Iona and Concord, at respectively $140 and $70 
per 1000. All grown from wood taken from my own exten¬ 
sive vineyards. Large stock of other varieties In proportion. 
Also, Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, &c. 

Send for Clrcnlar. 

W. L. NESBIT, Lewlsburg, Penn. 

MARIETTA NURSERIES. 

1S67. Peach Trees. Peach Trees. 1807. 

Grown on new ground and perfectly healtbv. We can 
supply them by the thousand or ten thousand. Also, a gen¬ 
eral a-sortmeut of Nnrserv Stock. For Circulars, Whole¬ 
sale and Retail, Address ENGLE & BUG., Marietta, Pa. 


1 non apple trees.— Two to four 

''yearsfrom thebnd.ofsuperlorgrowth. 
150.000 P^ach Trees, one year from the bud, (very fine), 
popnlar varieties. Largely of Hale's Early. 

10,000 Van Bnren's Golden Dwarf Peach Trees. 

100,000 Grape Vines, consisting l.vrgely of Concords, Hart¬ 
ford ProllQcs. lonas and Uraellas. 

Apple Seedlings by the acre, and much other Nursery 
Stock. Address 

STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


10,000 STANDARD APPLE. 

!4,000 DAVARP “ 

10,000 PEACH, 1 year. 

1,000 PLU-AI. 1 year. 

B,OW CHERRY, 1 year. Standard and Dwarf. 
3,000 STANDARD PEAR. 

1,000 DWARF do. 

.■},000 CONCORD, 2 rear. Extra fine. 
l.>,000 GR.VPE A'iNES, assortment.! & 2years old. 
For sale by JOHN R. & A MURDOCH, Pittsbargb, Pa. 


Imported Niir.sery stocks. 

The subscriber offers a splendid lot of French Pear and 
Qnlnce Stocks 2 years old, i year Imported and 1 year tran.s- 
pianted, for sale at the lowest rates. 

Address, G. E. MEISSNER, 

Richmond P. O., Staten Island, N. Y. 

on AAA PEACH TREES.—Leading varieties, one 
O'Jj'JUU year old from bud. Grape vines from single eyes 
and cntttngs, 1 and 2 years old. Strawberries, including 
most of the leading varieties. Also, Asparagus, Raspberry, 
Bluckberrv. Linnaeus’ Rhubarb ana Gsvge Orange plants. 
Send for Price List. II. M. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 

1 nn per cent, .made by all who wi^ 

LWW to sell my Small Fruits In their neighborhood. 
Price Lists, Snow Bills, &c., sent on application. Von't 
purchase any kind qf Small Fruits until you read my 
Advertisement In Sept. No. of Agriculturist, headed 
“.Miami Blactk Cap IlASpnEBnY," and “Strawberry 
Plams." Address with stamp, 

A. M. PURDY, South Bend, lud. 

Or, M. R. PURDY, Palm>Ta, N. Y. 

w") riArt PEACH trees, one year old, first 
thrifty, stocky, trees, to 5 feet high, 
$ 10 .f )0 per 100: 2d size, “ “ " '2 to 8K feet high, 

$6.00 per 100. For list of kinds, please send for a Circular. 

HENRY K. HOW, New Brunswick, N. J. 

I^c.'ich Trees. 

A large stock comprising the best varieties both for Or¬ 
chard and garden planting, attheNewBrnnswlck Nurseries, 
New Jersey. EDWIN ALLEN. 


$100 per Thousand. 


TX^EES- 

KING & MTTRRAT, 

Fluslilng, New York. 


I .'^RUIT AND EVERGREEN TREES.—2 000,000 

extra good Os.ago Orange plants; 500,000 very nest Ap¬ 
ple Stock, for fall trade of 1867. Send for Price List. 

JOSHUA II.\LL, flpton. Cedar Co., Iowa. 

J. A. DURKEE, 

13 Whlft-hall-st., Now York, P. O. Hox .3241. 

Commission Dealer In BROOM CORN. Cash advances 
made, and Information furnished when required, Conslgii- 
incnls solicited. 
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AVKKAGIC fiXZK. 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

Original Kittatiuny 

BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 

The very best Blackberry 
extant. Prices low, so that 
none need go without. Cata¬ 
logue with this year’s testimo¬ 
ny ready Oct. 1st, 10 cents. 
Price list gratis. 

Address 

E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, 
Montclair, N. J. 


THE CEARKE RASPBERRY 

to t>‘e best Raspberry 

20,000 Hartford Prulifiv Oiape Vines, prop¬ 
agated from the original vines at Hartford, Conn. 




IT DON’T 
SCRATCH YOU, 

Or Tear Your CTotkes. 

Davison’s Thornless 
Blnek Cap Ra.spherry 

is the best, as it Is hardy, pro¬ 
ductive, early, and sweet, and 
It is a pleasure to cultivate it. 
For origin, description, prices, 
testimonials, &c., send for Cir¬ 
cular. JOSEPH SINTON, 
Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Clarke Raspberry. 

Eacli Doz. 50 100 500 1,000 

$1. $0. $;». $60. $275. $500. 

Plants sent to any part of the country by mail, by the half 
doz, or doz., at $10 per doz. 

70,000 one-year old Concord, raised from strong cuttings, 
at $10 per 100, or $60 jier 1,000. GEO. SEYMOUR, & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


T he new strawjjerky Charles down¬ 
ing Is undoubtedly the best Strawberry ever introduc¬ 
ed. E'er particulars or this remarkable berry see August 
and Sept. Numbers. Good strung idaiits 8 for $2, $5 per 
doz., $25 per 100, $150 per 1000. All other choice kinds, that 
are worth growing; the following, at $1 per doz.: Juenuda, 
Rlppownin, Abraham Lincoln, Tluruud s Seedling, Starr, 
Stinger, Ella, Market, Hubbard Seedling, Plilladclphla. 

Gloede’s Perpetual, a remarkable kind. 2 plants, $1: $a per 
doz. Pl.ant8 mav be set out up to tlie 20th of Oct., with per¬ 
fect success. Address, Wil. 8. CARPENTER, 

156 Reade street, New York. 

U ni^SON ^ArTy^KITTATINNY and Law- 
ton Blackberry, Pliiladelplila and Doolittle Black 
Cap Raspberry, and twenty varieties of Strawberry plants 
for sale at reduced prices, by CHAS. COLLINS, 

Catalogues gratis. Moorestown, N. J. 

Rittatinny Blackberry at the West. 

Among the many testimonials received by the subscriber, 
the following In regard to tills splendid berry from a gcntle- 
iiiau in Fulton Co., Ill., may sufllce: — 

“Tlie Kittatinuy plants got of yon, spring of’66, fruited 
tliis season most abundantly,—one week earlier tlian iny 
Lawtons on tlie same grounds and location, and the smallest 
branch withstood the winter without any injury whatever.” 

The subscriber and several others here have also fruited 
It thoroughly and most satisfactorily the jiast season. Strong 
Plants $20 per 100; $150 per 1,000. F. K. PHOENIX, 

Bloomington, Ill. 




X^IXXJITS 

By tlic Million. 


If von wish to purchase Strawbkrries. Raspberries, 
Blaokberiiiks, Grapes, Currants, &c., &c.. In large or 
small quantltle.-, read my advertisement in Sept. No. op 
Agriculturist, or send for Wholesale Price List. 
Address A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind., or M. li. PURDY, 
Box 125, Palmyra, N. \. 


j;^ASPBERRIES^—. 500,000 plants of D()o- 


Ilttle, Purple Cane, Kirtland, 
Everbe 


Philadelphia, Golden 
Cap, Ohio Everbearing, and Catawlssa. Also, Currants, 
Houghton Gooseberries, Grapes, and 40 varieties of Straw¬ 
berries. My stock Is so Immense that I will sell lower than 
vou can buy any where else. Send list of what von want to 
yuu uau uuj jiURSERY, South Bend, lud. 

S HAVE NOW 104 ACRES PLANTED in Rasp¬ 
berries and Blackberries, mo.stlv In Wilson Early; 30 va¬ 
rieties of Strawberries and Currants, occupying 20 acres 
more. Experience In planting the above, proved to me the 
advantage in having strong, well rooted plants. Mode of 
cnltlv.atlon, de.scrlptlon of varieties and prices all sent for 
stamp. JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


White Pine-Apple Strawberry.—CT tw’ceptorKs by mall, 

a5 cts. per doz.; $2.25 per 100. Cutter’s Skeuling, 20 cts. per 
doz. E- C. PRENTISS, Reading, Mass. 


SEED POTATOES. 

I offer the following varieties of Potatoes for sale. 

Eiui']^ slb^ic'^.^'.'.’:;;:.. 

Gleason. J 50 “ “ . im 

Shaker Fancy. I'.so “ « 4.00 “ 

Harlson —a limited supply. Letters of inquiry should en- 
cl ose stamp. _L EVI S. WELLS . New Britain, Conn. 

POTATOES.—Acknowledged to be 

-«-«• the most productive and best potato grown Also a 
laige quantity ot Early Goodrich. Ready for delivery after 
Oct. 1st, at tlie following prices: HarisZs, SS^O pe® ^tililml 
TV*®'’ Ooodricli, $1.50 per bushel, $3.50 per 

bai 1 el. Warranted true to name. Orders promptly attended 
G. R. & F. QUA, 

Hartford, 

___ Washington Co., N. Y. 

Asparagus Plants 

FOR FALL PLANTING. 

„ Per 100, Per 1,000 5 000 in naa 

2 year old plants, $1.50. $10.00. $10 ^'^$75 

.. fl-00. $ 7.50. $3o; $io‘ 

1 , ,, , HENDERSON & Fleming 

beedBineii and Market Gardeners, 67 Nassau-st., New York. 

IVesliit Potato Farms. 

The Goodrich Seedlings, and other valuable varieties in 
large or small quanlltiesr Liberal terms to Deal^s ’ 

W. L. & D. M. NESBIT, Lewlsburg, Penn. 

INN.RUS’ RHUBARB ROOTS for stile at .$10 
^-4 per hundred, $10 per tUonsaiul, by GEO. S. MYERS, 
Market Gardener, Lewistowii, Pa. 

.'>00,000 true Cape Cod Cranberry Plants for upland or 
meadow culture, for sale by 

__ Plynioutli, Mass. 

’B.^’^OR SALE.—A Fiirni of 83 Acres, on Raritan 
River. Pleasant sltnatiou, healthv climate, one mile 
Irom SomerviUe, on the N. J. C. R. R. Apply to P. P. DU¬ 
MONT, Somerville, or J. G. CORTELYOU, Harlingen, N. J. 

‘‘POilOlSEGAIV MAMOIt.” 

The estate of the late Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 

We have for sale as Agents, the Farms of said estate, for 
many years held by tenantry. They are in area from 100 tu 
800 acres; will be sold at from $25 to $75 per acre, and on very 
laverable terms. The well-known fertilitv and liealthfulness 
01 this estate, its access by Turnpike and Railroad from Bal¬ 
timore, 16 miles distant, render location there very desirable. 
Address for particulars 

R. TV. TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

^CIIFSTER XVHITE PIGS 

For Sale. Send for Circular. Address 

H. TEMPLE & CO., Marshalton, Chester Co., Fa, 

M ark this. — Our repntutiou for sliippin'r 

CHESTER WHITES of pure blood, and of fine quality, 
Is established beyond a doubt. We have never shipped a Pig 
that was condemned. We doubt if there Is any other breed¬ 
er In the country fvlio can say the same. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Circular sent free. JAMES TTOUNG, Jr. & 
CO., Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 


^^WINE.—27 pages devoted to Breeding, Feed- 
ing. and the general management of swine, sent to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. TVorth ten times its cost. 
Every fanner should have it. Address JAMES YOUNG, Jr., 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 

jlSRS. SAUNDERS HAS A FEW BRAHMA 

i’i POOTRAS (February and March chickens, from an 
Imported Cock.) to sell. Address Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, New TTork. 


^VELL-BRED BRAHMA FOWLS FOR SALE 
w* by J. W. DOUGLASS, 181 Wuter-st., N. A'., $S per 
pair, $12 per trio. 

^END STAMP for 10 P.ages Description of a 
great variety of the llnest Thoroughbred Imported- Ani¬ 
mals and Fowls in America. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 

WJUUIi'rilY of all desir.ablo breeds, from 
first-class stock constantly on hand. New Importations 
arriving. Send lor circular. A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. A'. 


$ 5©5000 Worth of Premmiiis 
tJflbrecl to Stihscrihers for 1868, 

THE AMEEIOAH STOCK JOUKHAL, 
Parmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser. 

A first-class monthly Journal, devoted to Farming and 
Stock Breeding, giving practical and reliable inforiiiatiOD. 
us to the most Rrofttable Breed of Horses, Cattle, Slieen, 
Goats. Swine, and Poultry. History and varieties of c.ich, 
and where they can be obtained; best modes of Breeding, 
Feeding, and general management; Diseases, &c. Each 
number will contain 36 large double column pages of close¬ 
ly printed matter. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Only $1 per annum in advance. 

Sent Free, Three Months for Nothing, 

Every new subscriber for 1868. receiveil by the 1st of No¬ 
vember, will receive the October, November, and December 
numbers of 1867, free, making oyer 500 large double column 
pages of reading matter In the la numbers. All for the low 
price of $1.00. Send stamp for specimen copy and Circular, 
with list of splendid Premiums to Agents. Address 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


BEAR IN MIND 

That on receipt of the advcrthsocl price, I will mail to 3 ’our 
nddre.ss any Book, Afagaziue, or cheap publication that may 
be advertised or Issued by any respectable publisher In the 
United Stares. A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a 
postage stamp. Address O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., 
New York. 
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A NEW WORK OH APPLES. 



AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 

apples. 

By Doct. JOHN A. WARDER, 

PRESIDENT OHIO HOMOEOGICAD SOCIETY ; YICE-PEESIPEOT 
AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 

llliistE'satiosis. 

To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain¬ 
ly Dr. W’ardcr. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something like order. 

This volume has about 750 pages, the first 875 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul¬ 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and tjie like, 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo¬ 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Maisonne^ as the Erench would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 
a fearful amount of labor. 

This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod¬ 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by pr£||tice. He di¬ 
vides apples into four classes, according to their fonns. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the hook might be easily identified. We trost that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 

Fruit-growers will welcome this hook as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi¬ 
enced orchardist. The work has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound, 

SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00, 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

§45 Broadway and 41 ParH Row, N, Y. 


A. NEl'W ■WOT2.K. 

GAKDENING FOR PROFIT, 



BY PETER HENDERSON. 

Illustratcil. 

This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pub- 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita¬ 
ble culture of the commercial or 

It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will commend Itself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, hut to the cultivator of the 

FARIIIiY GARDEN 

To -whom it presents methods quite different from the 
old ones generally practiced. It is an 

ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 

work, and not made up, as ho oks on gardening too often 
are, by quotations from foreign authors. 

Eveiything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-beds, 
and Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
BO troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 
conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated. 

The success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
the means by which this success has been attained. Yal- 
uahle hints are given to those who would raise Vogetahies 
at the South for northern markets. 

The following synopsis of its contents will show the 
scope of the work : 

Men Fitted tov the Hnsincss of Gardening. 

Tlie Amount of Capital Required and 

"Worlcing Force per Acre. 

Profits of Marlcet Gardening. 

location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 

Formation and Management of Hot-beds 

Forcing Pits or Grcen-liouses. 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. 

Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 

Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 

Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.60. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

§45 Broadway an^ 4( P?irH Row, N. Y. 


SaUASHES; 

HOW TO GROW THEM. 

By JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 

A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gar¬ 
deners. It tells about 

Selecting the Soil. 

How much Nianure. 

Preparing and Planting. 

Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Gathering. 

Storing of the Crop. 

Care During Winter. 

Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 

SENT POST-PAID, - Price, paper covers, 30 cts. 

Either of the above-named books will he sent post¬ 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 

Also, many other new and valuable hooks for the 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 

Send for a Catalogue. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. 

GRAPE OULTUEIST". 

By ANDREW S. FULLER. 

TTiis is the lest Hook pxiblished on Hardy Grape Culture. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations. 

GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 

PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.-MODE OF OPERA- 
tion. Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Illustrations. 

CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.-THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cnttlngs.—4 Illust. 

PROPAGATING HOUSE.-PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House. Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 III. 

CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings. 

LAYERING THE VINE.-THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use.—t llhistration. 

GRAFTING THE GR.hPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, hut Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.-THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.—3 Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Illustrations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION.-MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations 

STEM APPENDAGES. — SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Illustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.— A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 

GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Illustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VHNES.— PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Anns, A Plan for Poor Soils. 

GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDEPv. TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel¬ 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the 7 ine. 
Removing tlie Lea\es.—9 Illustrations. 

GATHERING THE ERUIT.-PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Illustration. 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER. GRAPE VINE ELEA BEE- 
tle. Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Y'ellow 
Bear, pog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil¬ 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Retl 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.-18 Ulus. 

DESCRIPTION OF (.nearly Severity) VARIETIES. 

REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System. Bow 
system. Long Rod Spur Sj'stem, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 

SENT POST-PAID. > - - PRICE $1.50 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

.245 Broe^dway and 41 Park Row, N, Y 
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HmTS TO 


IIORSE.KEEPERS, 

A COJIPLETE 

MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 

BY THK LATE IIEN'RT "NVILLIAM 11EI?BEUT. 
(khank; forester.) 

neautifully Illustrated. 

HOW TO BREED A HORSE — 

Valno of the Horse— 
ilorses the cheapest for all purposes— 
u e.\ceUeuce— Blood: what It'Vivpa 

should he ou the side of the Sire— Breed up. uot down * 
Blscoscs and Defects licrcditury —Geueral Itules. 
CHOICE OP THE ^r.\RE.—Size, Symiuetrv and RAnnA 
m”® important than Blood^olnt7of the llrood 
jiercdltary— Condition of the °Maro — 
should have moderate work when with Foal—Foocl and 
care during gestation - Health and temper ^ 

adaptation of SIHE and DAM.-FIrst 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood-Rela¬ 
tive size of Sire and Dam— Defects In either Parent- 
How Remedied In Progeny— Bloods which “hit.” 
CANADIAN BLOOD. — Tlio Canadian originally the 

French Norman—Charoctcrlstics—Hardihood— Speed- 

Mode of Improvement-Crossing with Thorough-Vreds. 
^O^^iAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman-A puro race—Characteristics and Points. 

BLOOD. —English and American Thor- 
ongh-breds derived from Oriental Blood —are now 
BnperiortothoModern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 

PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS 

CHARACTERISTICS AND rTILITT.-OrIgIn-DIfferent 
Breed^hetlands amd Scoto-Galloways and Naroagan- 
_ sette—Mustangs and Indiana—^Prollt of raising Ponies 

HOW TO BREED MUXES. 

Mules— Their History and Natural History— 
The Mi:le and Hlnncv—Thorough-blood wasted In the 
Dam for .\Iule8--lho Mnle in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable— Varieties of the Asa—The kind of 
Mares to bo selected. 

HOW TO BUT A HORSE. 

Of whom to Boy It—Extr-iordlnary Cheapneas and Ex¬ 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 

Pplntstolmrcgarded-Howto Examine the Eve—Broken 

TIind—Roaring—1\ hlstllng—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Snlents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse 

HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 

Ccmseqnenccs of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 

F oal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Cora 
—Feeding Horses In Training- IVhlle Travelling—Sum¬ 
mering Horses-The Best Method—Management of Om¬ 
nibus Horses in New York. 

HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 

HORSE.—Rcqnlsltca for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation— Grooming; Its ne- 
coEslty for alt descriptions of Horses— How Performed- 
Clothing- Treatment when brought in from Work. 

now TO BREAK, AND USE A 

HORSE.-What Is required In a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put¬ 
ting in Harness—Howto Use a Horse—Travelling-Work¬ 
ing—Pleasure Horses— Punishment. 

HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 

SIMPLE RE.MEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.-Cansos 
of AtlmciUs—.Mcdiclnc.s to bo given only by the order of 
the Master—Depiction and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lnng.s 
— Ilow to Bleed—Balls and Puroatlves—Costlvenes^ 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper— Worms—Discuses of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrusli-Brokeu Knees. 

FARRIERY, ETC. 

Castration — Docking and Nicking^—Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strakis and Wounds—^alls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing-Administering 
Medicines—Discuses of thoF'eet. 

now TO SHOE A HORSE. 

Fnsklllful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Remot Ing 
the Old Slioe—Paring the F'oot—The Shoe— Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 

BAUCIIER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 
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JSTEW BOOKS. 



Saunders' Domestic Poultry. 

By S. 31. Saunders. 

Now Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for E.\Uihitiou at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Author’s Experi¬ 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendi.x contains an account of Poultry, 
hreeding on a large scale^ as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 
ORANGE JUDO & CO., Publishers. 


3Xoiic^' ill tlio S>vtniip«. 

PEAT ! PEAT ! PEAT! 

FUEL - MANURE. 
WHERE TO FIND IT, 

HOW XO MAKE ANI> USIi IT. 


The lyiirtiature Fruit Carden,^ 



Pyramidal and JBtisSi Fruit Trees. 

CY THOMAS RIVERS. 

Nothing 13 more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to do it success¬ 
fully. 

I>%varf Apples and Pears 

are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in givLig 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 

Small Ciiardcns and City Yards, 

and be readily removed. The work also gives the man¬ 
ner of training upon walls and trellises. 

Moot Prmiing 

is fully explained, and methods of protection from frosts 
are given. 

Dwarf Clicrries and Plums 

are treated of as are other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 

Fig^s and Filberts. 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cirltivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long expericnco in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. _ - T PRICE, $1.03 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 

I!¥!y Vsmeyard at Lakeviewj 

Or, Successful Grapo Culture. 

To any one who wishes to grow grapes, wlicthcr .t, single 
vine or a vineyard, this book Is full of valuable toacliings. 
The author gives not only liis success, but wliat Is of 
quite as much Importance, his failure. It tolls just what 
the beginner In grapo culture wishes to know, with tho 


ING HORSES.—What ConstltntesaTVcll-tralned Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training— Flexions of the .Jaw — Flexions of the Neck— 
F'lexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 

HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 

The Saddle—Tlie Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale — Tho Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—Tho Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—Tho Paces — Hints for Special Cases—Tho Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 

LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 

A LADY.—Learning to Ride—Tho Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—Tho Bridle—Tho Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dross—Jfonntlng and Dismounting—Tho Position— 
The Hauds—The Leg and Whip—Accidents. 

HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 

The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold tho 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Thrcc-a-brcast. 

RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 

TAMING.—Rarey's System a New Discovery-Previous 
System—Principles of this ^-stem — Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable tho Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up tho Leg-L^lng the 
Jlorse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Bearing- 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 

VETERINARY HOMCEOPATHY. 

Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet-Reme¬ 
dies for SpcclUc Cases—Glossary of Diseases. , 

IJSmo. 133 p.— Sent by mall post-paid, $1.75. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


ITS VALUE. 

A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 

THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL; 

By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Tale College. 

( It gives a full history of PE.VT, MUCK, etc., telling 
what they arc, where found, and liow to estimate their value. 

It describes tho various methods of using Peat for ma¬ 
nure, as an absorbent, oh an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 
and it is especially explicit in regard to tho 

USU OF PEAT AS FUEL, 

describing minutely tho various processes employed In pre¬ 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to tho most complicated} 
such as are la use in tills country, and Europe. It Is illus¬ 
trated wltlimany Engravings of machine.s, etc. 

Tho work Is Invaluable to those having Peat or MueV; 
Bwamps, or wishing to Invest In Peat Companies. 

BENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE $1.23 

ORANGE JUDD «&, CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


charm that always attends tho relation of personal cx- 
perienco. 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of tho 
processes actually followed in 

Celebrated Grape ISeg-aons 
in tVestem New York and on the sliorcs and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

This book is noticed by a w'l’lter in the norticulturisfc 
for August last as follows : “ Two works very different ia 
character and value have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and less pretentious 
of tho two is ‘My Vineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming' 
little hook that professes to give tho actual experience of 
a western grape grower, detailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failures. It is ■written in a plcasanC 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains much, 
advice that -will prove useful to a beginner—the more use¬ 
ful, because derived from tho experience of a man who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, but has been 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and his 
family.” 

SENT POST-PAID. - - - PRICE $1.50, 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Yr 
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AfiKICPLTURAL ANNUAL for 1887. 


Quinby’s Be© fCeeping^ 

By M. Quinby, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Illustr.ated. Entirely new. The result of 3<> 
years’ of successful experience—with direc¬ 
tions for all contingencies tliat can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, IVlovable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed¬ 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene¬ 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacitjg Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new woiic of Mr. 


ISeeeiit I*rogi-esi» la Agrleuttsire, and 


A Mew ye£SF“IicMi-k, 

CONTAIXINO 

AlEM^T<r.A.O, 

Hints khmit Wiirk for Each Month, 


THE! 


A Year-Book 

Fruit Grower and the Amateur, 

f<!OW READY. 

This is the first of a series of Annuais intended to give 
a record of Hortieniturai progress. 

IT CONTAINS 



HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1861, 


for the Gardener, The 


Quinby’s fully up to tlie times in all practi¬ 
cal matter. 


A Review of tlie East Eear, together with 
numerons very vahialile contributed articies, and conve¬ 


.4.11 Alinasiae and Calendar for each Month, 
gi'sdng Hints for tVork in the various departineiits. 


Bent Post-paid. Price $1.50. 

Gratifying Opinion.^ of tlie Press. 

From the Christian JntelHgenccr. 

“Qninby’s Work Is tlie very best. It lias long been re.gard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.’’ 


nient Tables. 

The Eigsay on lirainisig, by Col. Waring, En¬ 
gineer of the Drainage of the N. T. Central Park, is by 
far the most complete presentation of the subject which 
has been made for many years in this country. 


Eseful Tables, giving amount of Seed to son a 
given space ; number of Seeds to the ounce, etc. 

How Horseradish is Grown foi’ Harhet, 

by Peter Henderson. An article worth the price of the 
work to the grower for market. 


From Moore's Eural New Yorker. 

“This Is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of value to tiiousancls 
of Bee-keepers, and this, witii its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving hotter satisfaction. Thirty- 

five years experience !-'Wliat beginner in bee-keeping 

will not bring this to his aid ? Wo notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses ids opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various liives seeking 
popular favor." 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The hook is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to he practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro hi Apiarian knowledge, as well as .a stand¬ 
ard woi’k of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 

From the N. T. Christian Advocate. 

“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read It as a hook of wonders." 

SENT POST-PAID. PPHCE $1.50. 

ORANCE JUDD <& CO.p PubSishers. 
FJLAX CUI^TURE, 

A NEW AND YEEY VALHABtrH "wosK, consisting Of full di¬ 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of experienced 
grovvers. Svo, paper. PEICE 50 Cents. 

HOP CUI^TUME, 

Practicai, Details fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Soil, Settinu and Cultivation of the 
Plants, to Picking, Drying, Pressing, and Marketing the 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited by Proe. George TnnaBEP,. 
8vo, paper. PEICE 40 Cents. 

TOHACCO CtJi:,TURE. 

This Is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by Fourteen 
Experienced Tobacco Growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Kotes on the Tobac¬ 
co Worm, vrith Illustrations. Octavo, 43 pp., in neat paper 
covers. PBICE 25 Cents. 

orvioMS* 

Howto Eaise them Profitably. 

Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in dilferent parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
Issued. Octavo, 83 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 c««ls, 

ORAflGE JUDD & CO,, 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. 


Some of tlie Newe.st and Hest 3?otatoes, 
with his own mode of culture, are described by one of 
the most successful cultivators of Westchester Coiinty, 
jST. Y., Mbu. S, Carpenter. 

Tlie Culture of Sorgliiim, with the latest vieivs 
in regard to the production of Syrup and Sugar, is dis¬ 
cussed by Mbn, Clough, Esq,, Editor of the Sorgho 
•Tounial. 

Mow to Train tlie Horse. —Mr. Headley’s 
Hints on Training and his Views in regard to his Mind 
and Temper deserve the attention of every horse oivner. 

Tile Culture of Wiieat, is discussed practically 
and philosophically, h;r Mr. Harris. 

Joliii Joiinston’s S?ractice in Fattening 
Slieep, like every thing from ids ripe experience, is 
very valuable. 

Essential Features of a Good ISarii.— Dr. 
E. M. Hexamer consults durability in the structure and 
economy in farm labor, security of crops, health and 
comfort of stock, in this admirable plan. 

The above are but a few of the articles comprised in 
this little Volume—and which make it not only 

A Record of Past Progress and Experience—but 

A Maiid-Book for the Prcsent—aHd 

A collide for tliG Fsitm'c. 

This volume is the first of a series which we expect to 
issue annually, intending to make them a record of what 
happens each year best -worth knowing and remembering, 
pertaining to Agriculture, in a convenient form for pres¬ 
ervation and reference. 

Price, fancy paper covers, .50 cts.; cloth, T5 cents. 

Sent Post-paid. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y- 


Growlnj; Grapo "STnes iroiii Cuttings 
witliout Artificial Heat, by a simple process. 

Home Beeorations, Ivy, Hanging Basket.?, 
ETC. Instructions for the making, planting and manage¬ 
ment of these beautiful ornaments by A. Bridgeman. 

Tlie New Apples of 1866. —The iie-^v varieties 
first brought to notice the past year; as also Southern 
kinds first fruited at the North, by Doct. J, A. Warder. 

New or Notewortliy Fears. —A v.alnable ar¬ 
ticle, by P, Barry. 

Native Grapes in 1866, from Notes furnished 
by Charles Downing, Geo. W. Campbell, J. A. 'Warder, 
A. S. Fuller, and other grape growers. 

Small Fruits in 1866. —Accounts of new varie¬ 
ties and older ones not yet fully tested. By A. S. Fuller. 

Tlie Newer Garden I'es-etables. —The result 
of experiments with new culinary plants, by Fearing 
Burr, Jr., J. J. H. Gregory, and others. 

Tlie Karcr Evergreens that Isave proved 
■^’'alualble, —By Thomas Meehan. 

Tlie New Roses in 1866,— Brief descriptions 
of the novelties, by John Saul, 

New Redding and other Flants of 1866. 

—An account of how the recent importations have done 
the past year, by Peter Henderson. 

The New Varieties of Gladiolus.— Ah the 
new ones noticed, by George Such. 

Engraving.s of Fruits, Flowers, etc, A 

useful list of those published in 18GC. 

Horticultural Rooits and Periodicals in 

1866.—A list giving title, publishers name and price. 

Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists.—A 
list of the most prominent Estanlishments. 

With many other articles not hero enumerated. 

!EPu,lly lllu.stm.ted., 

with Engravings made especially for the work. 

A neat volume of 150 pages. R-lce, fancy paper covers, 
60 cents; cloth, 15 cents. Sent Post-paid. 

ORANGE JUDO & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. 
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COPELAND’S COUNTRY LIFE. 






A^^riniltiiral &- llortinilliiral 

Prarfiral J{nowU^Uje. 

Embracing Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions nnA De¬ 
tails great value to every one interested in Emit, Flow¬ 
ers, Vegetables, or Farm Crops. It contains 920 largi 
Octavo Paffr.’, and 2.’>0 Engravinrj*. Describing and 
Dlustrating nearly the whole range of toi)ic8 of interest 
to the F.\RMER, the OARDEXEK, the FRUIT CFL- 
TURIST, and the AM.ATEUR. 

It Is adapted not only to those owning large and Ele¬ 
gant Estates, bnt contains directions for the best arrange¬ 
ment of the smallest Plots, down to the City Yard, the 
Roof or Window Garden, or the simple Flower Stand. 
It also gives an abstract of the Principles, Construction 
and Management of AQir.\RUTMs. ,\mong iiumerooa 
ether matters it trc.ats of 

Draining, Giving best mctho<l8, estimates of cost, 
trenches, tiles, etc., thus enabling almost any one prop¬ 
erly to perform this important work. 

Oattle ore carefully noticed with reference to the 
special merits of different breeds for dairying or fattening. 

Sheep l^anngement, including Breeding, 
Feeding, Prices, Profits, etc., receives attention, and 
a very full treatise on the Merinos is given. 

Orape Cu.ltu.re occupies a large space, em¬ 
bracing the opinions of men in all parts of the country, 
as to best sorts, planting, training, diseases, and gener¬ 
al management fer home use or marketing. 

Full l-iists of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Fruits, Flowers, Green and Hot-house Plants, etc., 
are given, with directions for management each month 
in the year. 

The Kitchen GFarden receives particular 
attention, with reference to the best way to grow and 
preserve each kind of Vegetable. 

In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in the 
cotintiy, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

SE>rT POST-PAID - PRICE $6.00. 

ORANGE JUDD Sl CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


[For sale at the Office of the AgricuUurlHt, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, on receipt of price.] 

R'li-al Arcliitectnre. , , 

Alien B (E. J,.) American Farm Book. .i 

Allen 8 Diseases ot Domestic Animals. ; 52 

American Agricultural Annual ' rn * v*:.* ^ ^0 

American Horticultural An i m ’ 'L ’ rS 7S 

American Bird Fancic-r 50 cts..cloth IS 

3 S8 

American Weerla nnrl TToniui .. ^0 


New Book of Flowers. 

By .LosF.T’n Brecic, Pr.nptic.ul Ilorfipnltnrist. 

Bemitifulhj lUnstrated. 

Thl.s work, wlille preserving selentmc accuracy, is written 
In a familiar .>!tyle, and wllli tlie enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings arc. eminently practical, and 
cover all bruuclies of out of door gardening. 

Bulbs. 

The cultivation of bulbs, whether in-doors or in the 
open ground, is clearly described, and such Instructions 
are given ns will insure success with fliese favorite i)lants. 

AiiiiiiaU. 

All the finer annuals are described, and the peculiar 
treatment necessary for each given in fiill. 

Herbaceous Perennials. 

This jnsfly favorite class of plants is given here more 
at length than in any work with which we are acquainted. 

Betiding’ Plants. 

The treatment of the popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 
aud such as usually fall under the head of florist’s flowers. 

Flowering Shrubs. 

A separate section Is devoted to the hardy flowering 
shnihs, including a very full chapter upon the 

Rose. 

We have no work which Is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that. imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. Not the least 
interesting part of the work is the author’s personal ex¬ 
perience, as he tells not only how he succeeded, bnt the 
mistakes he committed. Thus far it is 

‘ ‘‘The Book of Flowers.” 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.75. 

ORANGE J UDD & CO., Publishers. 
WARDER’S 

Hedges and Evergreens. 

This Is the only book wholly devoted to the cultivation, 
pruning, and management of plants suitable for American 
nedging, especially ttio Madura, or OSAGE ORANGE ; illus¬ 
trated ■?dth engravings of plants, implements, and processes; 
to whlcli is added a Trenuse. on Evergreens, tlielr varieties, 
propagation, culture, etc. By J. A, AVakdee. pp* 

SElSl' PoSt-PAID. price $1.50 

ORANGE JUP£> & CO., Publishers. 

BUIST’S^ 

American Flower-Garden"^ Directory. 

Containing Practical Directions for tlio Culture of Plants 
in tlie Flower-Garden, llot-llonse Green-House, I.omns or 
Parlor-Windows, FOR EVER! MONTH IN T.HE YEAR, 
with descriptions of most desirable plants, soils, transplant¬ 
ing, erecting a Hot-House, a Oteen-Honse, laying out a 
Flower-Garden, etc.,, etc. By KobkRT BtrisT, a pract^al 
Nurseryman and Seed-Grower of Philadelphia. UloUnlSmo. 
SENT Post-paid. - - price $i.so 

ORANGE jrUDP <te CO., Publishers. 


1 75 

2 Of) 
SO 
25 


BOifliYIEB’S 

Method of Manure Making 

COIUPIiETE ANI> CI.EAR IN ITS DIREC¬ 
TIONS. 

Carries Conviction of its usefulness, and the correct¬ 
ness of Its principles 

GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 

Abundance of Good Manure depends simply upon 
systematic and well applied labor. , 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN. PRICE, 25'ct3. 

ORANGE JUDO & CO., 

243 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y, 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.. 

Bement’s Poulterer's Companion . 

Bement's Rabbit Fancier ‘ ... 

Bommer’s Metiiod for MakliigManure;.. o- 

Bouss nganlt’s Rural Economy'. . - 1; 

Breck’sNew Book of Flowers. . J 2? 

Br ( geman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Mann.al. V’2 

Brldgem^an’s Florist’s Guide.. . . 

Buist s Flower Garden Directory . . , ,2 

Carpenters and joiners’"HamlB'odk " Vh'o'i’i'v) " ' ‘' ' It 

Cliorlton s Grape-Grower’s Guide ”. -- 

Cobbett’s American Gardener . 12 

Coleys (S. \V.) American Frult'Bdok. 22 

Cole’s Veterinarian. . 2^ 

Cotton Planters’ Manual" ('i'"n"nie"r)".;",;".. , tf, 

Conn ry Life’ by R. M. Copeland. . I ^ 

Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.. . 'I 22 

Dadd s (Geo H ) American Cattle Do"c"t"or' ".. i so 

Dana’s Muck Manual. . i .72 

Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).paper 30c clor'li**' an 

Downing’s Cottage Kesiclences.. . ... ’ ’’ 9 22 

Down ng 8 Landscape Gardening.. 2 22 

Downing s 1 ruits and Fruit 'Trees of America . q nn 

Downing’s Rural Essays. . 2 22 

Draining for jftoflt and Health, byG." E.’Svaring" "jr""" i 22 
Eastwood on Cranberry.. • "'aimg, ni... i 5 U 

Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower'"s "Ouffie,".;;. i 2j] 

Pe*"’ Culture'.".".".",. i as 

F Int (Charles L.) on Gra.sses. . 2 22 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming . y 22 

French’s Farm Drainage .. . . . ■] 22 

Fuller’s Forest Tree (Julturist...... f 22 

Fuller’s Grape Cnlturnst.. 122 

Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. . i 22 

Fuller’s Strawnerry Culturist. 22 

Gardening for Profit, l)y Peter Henderson.".";.". i 22 

Grape Vine, by Prof. F. Mohr. . i 22 

Gray’s How Plants Grow.. i oi 

Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons In one Vol". 4 Ofi 

Gregory on Squashes. naner" an 

Guenon on Milch Cows......^ ^ 

Harris’ Bisects Injurious to Vegetation. pliil"n"4".()0;"coi’d 5 00 

Vols. Each 150 

Hatfield 8 American House Carpenter. a sa 

Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers. . i 

High Farming Without Manure.. S 5 

Hop Culture. ,[1 

How to Buy a Farm and Where to FlndOiie. 1 75 

Husmann’s Grapes & Wine.. j 50 

.Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy. . 1 05 

Jennings on Cattle. . ^ % 

Jennings on Swine and Poultry. .’. 17 ':; 

Jennings on the Horse and hfs Diseases".. 1 75 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. . i 75 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry'.".".. 1 50 

Johnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures.... ' 125 

Klippart’s Land Drainage. " 1 50 

Langstroth on the Honey Bee. . 2 00 

Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses. . 150 

Liebig's Familiar Letters on Cliemistry... 50 

Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry. 1 75 

Manual of Agriculture by G. Elmerson and C. L. F'lint. 1 50 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. 3 50 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. 3 50 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for F'armers. 90 

Blanks for do. do. . 1 20 

McMahon’s American Gardener. 2 50 

Miles on the Horse’s Foot. 75 

Morrell’s American Shepherd. 1 '75 

My Farm of Edgewood. 1 75 

My Vineyard at Lakevlew. 1 25 

Norton’s Sclentlllc Agriculture. 75 

Onion Culture .T. 20 

Our Farm of Four Acres (hound) 60c.(paper) 30 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 75 

Parlor Gardener, by 'C. J. Randolph. 1 00 

Parsons on the Rose. 150 

Parkman’s Book of Boses. 8 00 

Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson . 1 25 

Pedder’s Land Jleasurer. 60 

Qninby’s Mysteries of Bee keening (nkw.). 150 

(Julncy, (Hon. Joslah) on Soiling Cattle. 1 25 

Rabbit Fancier. 83 

Rand’s Bulbs. 3 00 

Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden. 3 00 

Rand’s Garden Flowers. 3 00 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry.. 1 50 

Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 1 00 

Rivers’Miniature Fruit Garden. 1 00 

Richardson on the Dog.paper 80 cents.cloth TO 

Rural Affairs_(bound)_4Vols_each.. 1 SO 

Rural Annual (by Josejh Harris). 25 

Rural Register (by J. J. Thomas). 30 

Saunder’s Domestic Poultry (xkw). .paper, 40 c. .bound 75 
Saxton’s Farmers' Library. .3 Vols. cloth 8 50. .morocco 9 50 

Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book.... 75 

Scribner’s Ready Reckoner. 30 

Silloway’s Modern Carpentry. 2 00 

Sklllfnl Housewife . 75 

Stewart’s (John) Stable Book. 1 50 

Strong’s Grape Culture. 3 00 

Ten Acres Enough. 1 50 

Tenny’s Natural History, Zoology. 3 00 

Thompson’s Food of Animals. 1 00 

'Tobacco Culture. 25 

'Todd’s (S. E.) Young E’armer’s Manual. 1 50 

VauVs Villas and Cottages. 3 00 

Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleaveland and Backus)... 4 00 

Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens. 1 50 

Watson’s American Home Garden, .. . 2 00 

Wax Flowers (Art of Making)., , . 2 00 

Wet Days at Edgewood.. 1 75 

Wetberell on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 1 50 

Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s). . 1 50 

Woodward’s Country Homes. 1 50 

Woodward’s Graperies. 150 

Woodward’s Homes for the Million, paper, 75c. cloth.. 1 00 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.. 1 50 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. 1 50 

Youatt oa the Hog. } OC 

Youatt on Sheep. J 00 

Youmans’ Household Scflence. « 
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itT ii'O Kn r\p!' A*^^16 I-iin6 of SpflCB.) 

(Business Notices $2.50 pei 

GEEAT AMERICAN 

tea COMP. 4 NY 

HAVE JUST RECEIVED 

TWO FULL GARCOES 

OF THE 

fisest ceop of teas. 

©00 HALF CHESTS T^y 
s’s’ooo HALF CHESTS by 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis¬ 
tricts of China, Which are unrivaled for fineness and e ica 
cy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 

OOLOXG (Black). 50C., 60C., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $t 13 
IvlIXED, (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., lOc., 80c., ., 

EXGlSh°J 3 MAKFAST (Black), 50c., 6Cc., 70c., 80c., 90c., 

Si Sl.lO, best $1.20 per pound. . 

imperial (Green), 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1. $U0, best 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.2d per pounc. 
GUNPOIYDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 

COFFEES ROASTEoIiB GRQOfiO GAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE,20c., 25c., 30c., 35c.,best 40o. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using oar FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF¬ 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of SOo. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

CosisximeiS can save from 50 cents to SI pei’ 
ponnd ((beside tlic Express cliarges,) by pwr- 
ebasing tbeir (Teas of tbe 

eHEAT A1EEI€AN TEA C'DMPANY, 

Nos. SI and SS VESEY STREET. 

Post Office Box, 5643, New York City. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac¬ 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, tliey can be returned at 
our expense within SO days, and have the money refunded. 

By our systein of supplying Clubs tlirongliout the country, 
consumers in all partsof the United States can receive theii 
Teas at tlie same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though tiiey bought them at our ware¬ 
houses in this city. 

Some parties iuqairo'of ns how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this; Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how mucli tea or cofi'ee he 
wants, and select tiie kind aiid price from our Price List, as 
published in Hie (laper or in our circulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the clul) is 
complete, send it to ns by mail, and wo will put eacli party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark tlie name upon tliem, 
witli the cost, BO there need be no confusion in tlieir distri¬ 
bution—eacli party getting exactly wliat be orders, and no 
more. The cost of transportation, tlie members of the club 
can divide equitably among tliemselves. 

Tlie funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by 
Express, as.may suit tlie convenience of the club. Or. if the 
amount ordered exceeds $30, ive will, if desired, send tlie 
goods by Express, to " collect on delivery." 

Hereafter we Aviil send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, but "we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for a Club less than $30. 



"STAMBAIIB SCAIiE. 

These Seales have been manufactured hv the Original 
by the Judges at the 

Paris Exposition, 

who awarded to them the 

First Freiiiioins, Two Medals. 

■NTearlv two hundred different modijications, adapted to 
ewry branch of business. Among which are: 
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eEiPE ¥INES at IONA. 

My stock comprises all of the leading kinds, but princi¬ 
pally consists of 

IONA, ISRAELLA and DELAWARE. 

The performance of the Iona and Israella generally 
throughout all of the vine-region of tlie country, leaves no 
doubt in the minds of those best informed, that upon these 
now rests chiefly the prospect of the eminent success of 
grape culture in America for table and foi wine. 

The proof of the hardiness, vigor, carliness, and produc¬ 
tiveness of tlie Iona, and of its adaptation to general culti¬ 
vation throughout the whole grape region is most abundant. 
See these proofs and other matters in advertisement inside 

pagem)- ^ GJ-KAISTT, 

IONA, near Peekskill, 

Westchester Co., N. Y. 


For welgliing loaded wagons, carts, live sto^f. produce^ 
&c. These Scales may be placed in the barn 5°°^ 
yard, or by the ro,adside, where they can be made available 
for ail entire neighborhood. 

FprtaDle Flatforiii ^©ales, 


WitSfl aBScl WiilaosBt Wlaeels. 
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..Platform, 23 

liV 

30 inches... 

...Capacitv, 2,000 Ih-s. 
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16 
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.. “ 15 

by 
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N. B»”“A11 villages and. towns wliere a large 
resMc, by Clabbiag togetUer, can re- 
,€8.m©e tlie cost of tlieir Teas and Coffees about 
, 05 i©«tliLird (beside tlie Express ebarges,) by' 
■sendiaig directly to “Tbe Gtreat American 
'■Tea Gompany.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
-branches of ,our Establisliment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as tliey are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
■ijse of our name. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
,.of “ Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
■orders to the. 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMFY, 

Nos. 31 “lid 33 VESEY-ST.. 

Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 




FERRY’S €JRAFE YINES 

are worthy of everv Planter’s and Dealer’s Particular atten¬ 
tion. By the use of my improvement m.™otmg and ti ans- 
ferring vines to the open ground without in the leant 
checking their growth, or disturbing ^^te roots or «oil in 
which that are growing, I am enabled to keep fai ahead 
of all others in the production of vines best suited ioi lutui e 
vigorous growth and productiveness. 

AVest Boteston, Mass., Sept. 2,1867. 

Mk F. L. Pekut, Dear Sir .’—I see by tlie last Agricultur¬ 
ist that you quote a sentence from my letter 
of your vines sent me last sprin.g. Had I wiitten e ou at an\ 
■time since tlie vines commenced growing, I should have lelt 
justitled in giving my views of them in much strougei and 

^™jy'viiiesSiave grown splendidlj'. All but the Allens have 
grown from eight to twelve feet, with large strong canes, 
and line strong laterals. , , „ii 

I shall be disappointed if I do not get fruit from nearlj all 
next year. The Allen has groivn pnlf /eet, and all of 
that during the past month. Mine is a light, gravelly soil, 
and 1 am entirely satisfied with the progress my vines ha> e 

Please send me Illustrated Catalogue as I wish a few nioie 
vines and Pear Trees. 

I am very truly yours, Hokatio Horen^ON. 

■ Prices from 5 to 20 per cent, lower than anj' adverUsed in 
this paper. Sent on application. Can furnish ees ot 

Pears, standard and dwarf. Cherries, Plums, Peaches, 
Quinces, and small fruits. Clubs furnished at liberal rates. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 10 cents. 

See advertisement last month, page 344. 

Address F. L. PERRY. Oa 


5b iiXVfULli, 

F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, Y. 

HeaLiTh; ami> eco::«om¥. 

PATENT LEAD ENCASED TIN PIPE. 
Recommended by the medical faculty 
and approved by WATER (COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS. COSTS LESS THAN LEAD 
1 PIPE, AND IS MUCH STRONGER. Re- 
scent improvements enable us to supply 
rnilS pipe at a less price per foot than 
common lead pipe. „ . , 

To furnisli the cost per foot, please give 
the head or pressure of water and bore 
of nine Pamphlets sent fuke on appli¬ 
cation. Address THE’^i?(JLWELLS.^SHAW & WILLARD 
MANITFACTDRING CO., Foot of 'll est 2ith-st., N loik. 

CRESYEIC SOAP. 

A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 
(Patented). 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing. 
pltals. Tenement Houses, &c. Al*°’ Lxteiminatinn 

Roaches, Bugs, and Insects of all kiiias. 

Manufactured solely r.UCHAN & CO.. 

190 Elizabeth-st., New York. 



We invite special attention to this modification as being 
particularly adapted to household use. This fact, and its 
acknowledged accuracy, led to its adoption ns one of tiie 
premiums offered -by the American Agriculturist. 

Pamphlets 'with Illustrations and full descriptions of the 
various modifications of our Scales, furnished upon applica¬ 
tion by mail or otherwise. 

PRi^iCiPAL WAREHOUSES : 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 252 Broadway, New Y'ork. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk-st., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., 226 & 228 Lake-st., 

[Chicago, Ill. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 225 Walnut-st.. Cincinnati, O. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fuller & Ilarmiiii’s New Tuck Creaser 

AND SELF GUIDE AND RASTER COMBINED. 

This owandest of all improvements is by II. "Y . Fuller, the 
original inventor of all Tuckers. While sowing a tuck, at 
each stitch, two fingers “jNiicA up" acrease ioi- the next 
tuck, the same as by hand, (instead of straining the clo'j* 
over a sii.-vnc point, by a “notch.” as lieretofore) and CAN¬ 
NOT CUT or STRAIN any kind of goods. Tlic light spring 
of the Self Guide and Raster smooths the clotli,holding it to¬ 
gether without basting, and aids in guiding, ^o measuring 
or marking. Time saved, and amount of tucking increased 
from TWO to THREE TIMES. Sold at most of 
Machine offices, and for ail machines at the Gen. Office (Bo 
Broadway, N. W. cor. of Bleecker, N. Y., where all the 
Sewing Machines are sold. With cut and directions $4; by 

mail, $4.50. '' ■. 

Sole Agent fo r supplying the trade. 

I.ArWS.-ClieapaMtl 
Neai- to Market. Good Cbawccs for Mcsi. 
OF ENERGY.— Persons wishing to purchase should send 
for full particulais to SIMON J. MARTENET, 

R, E. Agent, Publishers of Map of Maryland, 

6 South-st.. Baltimore. 

‘‘TIIE SRMCr ^YEEH,” 

A NEW BOOK FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 

Bound in board covers, 75 cents each, or $7.50 per dozen; 

SXAMUlEKIMfi CriSED 

Bv BATES’ PATENT APPLIANCES. For Pamphleta, &c. 
address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West23d-st, Newlork. 





























































































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

FOR THE * 

Karm, Grarden, and Honselibld. * 


AGUICCLTUItE IS THE MOST HEALTHFUL, MOST 


USEFUL, AN1> MOST NOIILE EMPLOYMENT 


OF MAN.”—Washinqtom. 


O RANGE & CO.,) 

publishers and proprietors. > 

omce, ‘315 BUOADWAY. ) 

. Entered according to act of Congress in October, 


ESTABLISHED IH 1842. 

Pablislicd also In German at $1.50 a Year. 

1867, by OBA.NOK Judd & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 


1 $1.50 PER ANEUM, m ADVAITOE. 
•) SIEGLE NUMBER, IS CENTS. 

' 4 Copies for $ 5; 10 for $ 13; 30 or more, $ 1 each, 
of the United States for the Southern District of New-York. 



VOLOIE XXVI-Xo. 11, 


NEW-YORK, NOVEMBER, 18G7, 


NEW SERIES-No. 250. 


[COPTBIGnT SBCtntED.] 

TIIPtEE ^rEAIBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.— FRo>r a Painting by J. F. Herring. —Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


"We nre sure ^Ir. Herring appreciated water 
in its clear, cool purity, in its invigorating fresli- 
ne?s, in its health-giving, joy-giving, life-giving 
frcenccs, in its abundance, sliowered upon us as 
one of Ilcavcn’.s ricliest boons, welling up from 
subterranean depths; making glad the pastures, 
sati.sfying the cattle, reviving the faint, refresh¬ 
ing the weary.—The group of lieads before us 
is a beautiful conception, and the picture re¬ 
pays study from dilferent points of view. The 
artist’s name for his production is the same 
which we liave given it above, and in this age 
of excess and whiskey frauds we may well 
ponder upon the superiority of this natural 
beverage to all others, and perhaps join the 
horses in a draught. The characters exhibited 


by the three animals are very different. The 
nearest drank his sip from habit, was not thirsty, 
and is a little cross. The next has filled himself 
to satiety and enjoys it to the full; while the 
later comer, in the earnestness of thirst, is pump¬ 
ing the big draughts down his throat with a real 
gusto. We see in the first horse a hypochondriac 
who has joined the temperance society, partly 
to get some good if he can, partly to liave 
society, and to be able to talk, to carp and 
criticise. He bears about him the marks 
of former years of excess. The middle one 
portrays the member who never committed an 
excess in his life, and never will. He is a 
member of the society by nature, genial, honest, 
good, strong in the right, and by precept and 


example wishes to keep others so. Black Hawk 
is Youug America on the right track, now wildly 
enthusiastic as a temperance reformer, as lie was 
gay among the clicking glasses. He goes in for 
water on his own account and on everybody’s 
else, and withal is just as good, honest, and 
exemplary as his friend by his side. Our 
friends will agree with us that the above is a 
successful reproduction of one of Herring’s 
most admired pictures. There are many artists 
who can paint a horse’s head with anatomical 
accuracy, but there are very few who, like Her¬ 
ring, can give the expression that indicates the 
character of the animal. Every lover of the 
horse can judge quite correctly of his dis¬ 
position by looking at his face and eye. 
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AMERICAN AGRICCLTCRIS T. 

NEW-YORK, NOVEMBER, 1867. 

There is a chilly sound in the word November, 
yet to Americans it is a cheerful month. We read 
Hood’s lines, “ No sun, no moon, no dawn, no 
noon,” and so on, through his description of an 
English fog, to his conclusion. No vemher, while "w^e 
rejoice in the bland noons of onr “ Indian Summer,” 
and in the mellow sunlight, dusky and softened by 
the thin smoke which veils the distant hills. The 
brown leaves are in windrows by the fences; the 
mornings are frosty, but bright and bracing, and the 
sunsets have that ruddy glow which promises other 
days as perfect as the one just passing. So the early 
part of the month goes by, giving time for all nec¬ 
essary labors before the days and nights are colder, 
and the plastic and crumbly soil becomes stone, 
and the storm clouds give us snow instead of show¬ 
ers, and the ringing of the skates, and the shouts 
of the skaters, come up from the ponds. 

The labors and pleasures of the month are va¬ 
rious, being in part a continuation of those of the 
past month, hut chiefly those of that preparation 
for winter, which it is dangerous to postpone. 

The harvests are gathered and secured. In part, 
no doubt, they are already marketed, and paid for. 
The country has been doing, of late years, much 
more a “cash business” than used to be the case, 
and it especially behooves producers promptly to 
check the tendency to any other course. “Short 
credits make long friends,” and the payment on 
the spof value received is better still. 

The brings with it pleasures to those pre¬ 

pared for it, hut suffering to the improvident, and 
to those who, from sickness or no fault of their own, 
are not provided to meet its rigors. If our hearts 
rise in thankfulness to the All-Father for His mercies 
to us, let our hands and hearts go out to His chil¬ 
dren, our brethren, who are likely to suffer. He 
trusts us with good things this year, and we should 
be the almoners of His bounty, good stewards, kind, 
tender, and judicious in sharing our surplus, if we 
would enter into the joy of our Lord, be more wide¬ 
ly useful, and more trusted by Him in the futui-e. 


Hints Al>ont Work, 

Buildings. —It is of prime importance that the fair 
weather of the early part of this month should he 
employed to put the farm buildings and their sur¬ 
roundings in good order for winter, and it is well 
to be a little ahead with such work. Go carefully 
over old buildings, tightening weather boards, re¬ 
newing eaves-troughs and spouts. Clear surface 
ditches, to keep water out of the harn-yards, and 
away from the foundations. Roofs may be tem¬ 
porarily patched without much, if any, nailing, by 
simply driving shingles here and there between the 
courses to carry water over actual holes. Old roofs 
are often more damaged than benefited by mend¬ 
ing, unless it is very thoroughly done. A little care¬ 
less hammering and nail driving will split shingles 
and start nails, and open more holes than it closes. 

Hoads that are to be used during the winter must 
he put in order before frost; the stones picked off, 
gravel or earth put on where they have washed, 
good side drainage made,—on both sides, if pos¬ 
sible,—the surface well rounded to turn water, 
and to make easy turn-offs for the wash that fol¬ 
lows the wheel tracks down the hills. 

Bridges. —If the rains and freshets have moved 
stones in the brooks and runs, and deposited an un¬ 
usual amount of gravel anywhere, it will most like¬ 
ly he where they are contracted to pass through 
bridges or culverts. These should be carefully ex¬ 
amined and cleaned out, for when ice forms, and an 
unusual flow of water comes, serious damage may 
result. It is more important that there should be 
a chance for water to flow off rapidly in passing and 
after passing a bridge, than that it should have easy 
access; a single stone will dam up a stream greatly. 

Fiowing.—?\oyf lands that Avill not he subject to 
wash. The more plowing is done in the fall, the 
more w’ill the hurry of spring work be relieved, 


and, as a general rule, the better will the land be 
prepared for the crops. Fall plowing kills weeds; 
it kills grubs ; it exposes the soil to the action of 
the frost, and if manure be plowed in, which is best 
if the land is prepared for root crops or corn, it be¬ 
comes better incorporated with the soil. Cla)’’ lands 
and heavy loams are especially benefited by fall 
plowing; the action of the frost, or rather thaiving 
and freezing, benefits such land as much as many 
loads of manure. PIoaj such land in ridges, turning 
two furrows together. Good loamy soils may be 
plowed with flat or lap furroAVS. We prefer the 
former, and sandy or light land, or rich and dark 
mould, should be plowed flat 

Grain Fields. —In plowing furrows to carry off 
surface water, where this may be necessary, take 
care that their direction is such that they will not 
collect too much, wash deep gullies, and thus do 
more harm than good. 

Braining. —So long as we do not have real winter 
weather, the W'ork of underdraining may be pushed 
forward. It is more important to keep well up 
with the tile laying, for we may he caught by heavy 
freezing rains and snow-storms, and so all Avork be 
stopped suddenly 

Manure. —Bring in all muck sods, surface parings, 
forest soil, and leaves, that you can, to he used in 
composts, and lay up good even heaps of these ma¬ 
terials, alternated with stable manure,in layers,nsing 
at least tAA’ice as much vegetable mould in whatever 
form yon have it, as of the stable manure. The 
compost heaps should he of assorted materials, all, 
of course, vegetable matter, like potato tops and 
swamp grass, or other long litter, put together 
with a sufflciency of manure to make the whole fer¬ 
ment, or leaving the nitrogenous stable manure out, 
and adding instead freshly dry-slaked lime, or wood 
ashes, at the rate of about one bushel to the cart¬ 
load. Composts of coarse, porous, materials, not 
made Avith lime or ashes, should stand over a sunk¬ 
en hogshead or other vat for containing liquid. 
This should be pumped every few days over the 
heap, and allowed to run back again to the A"at, 
Avhich should be supplied with Avater if there is any 
lack. In all composts, hog manure goes further 
than that of the horse, which is much more pow¬ 
erful in starting aiid maintaining fenneutation than 
that of milch coavs and jmung cattle, but hardly 
equal to that of fattening cattle or well fed oxen. 

Fences. —^^Ve cannot too strongly present the evils 
of bad fences. The freezing and thaAving of winter 
will almost surely develop the weak spots in old 
lines of fences, and breachy cattle will be sure to 
find them, if they are allowed either in the highway 
or in the fields. Grain fields are a strong attraction. 
The fences, therefore, should he looked to, weak 
posts staked up or renewed, sound rails or boards 
put in place of failing ones, and all secured against 
cattle, wind, and frost. 

Horses, if well fed, enjoy cold weather. Although 
they show a natural preference for the sheltered 
side of the barn-yard, they seldom manifest any dis¬ 
like tp exposure to severe cold, unless they have 
been Llanketed, and habituated to warm stables. 
When horses are warm, always blanket them, either 
in stables or in the open air; take care that they 
are exposed to no draughts. When cooled off, re¬ 
move the blanket. Carriage horses, Avhich it is de¬ 
sirable should have a shiny coat, may wear linen 
covers buttoning round the breast, and having a 
crooper attached. Give good daily grooming, 
plenty to eat, Avater regularly, provide good ventila¬ 
tion, and let the sunlight into the stable. 

Beeves. —^Feed freely, but uniformly, all they will 
eat Avith a relish, changing character of the feed 
according to your judgment, if there be an}’’ failure 
of appetite. Keep salt always before them or ac¬ 
cessible. Prepare the feed in another apartment 
from the one in which the cattle stand, and be punc¬ 
tual to the minute in feeding. In increasing the 
amount of grain or oil-meal, do it gradually, Avatch- 
ing the effect. Use the card and brush frequently, 
and litter freely. Beeves need pure air and clean 
stables as much as horses; Avarmth is more im¬ 
portant than light to them, as to all fattening stock. 
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CSoMw, however, need clean, etables, with 

good ventilation. Warmth is desirable also, as well 
as great quiet. Give them an hour or two in a 
Buur.}’ yard daily, if the weather bo pleasant 
Yming Stock .—Keep in warm sheds or stables, 
with the range of yards exposed to the south and 
east. Feed, water, and salt, regularly. 

Sheep .—See “Walks and Talks” on sheep feeding. 
Keep in dry, roomy, sheds and yards; give plen¬ 
ty of litter, but accommodate them with some hard 
ground. Feed in nicks and troughs protected by 
sheds. Increase the feed gradually. Oil-cake will 
probably be found as economical as any feed, more 
so than any other you can purchase. Sheep feeders 
arc satisfied if they get the manure clear, the sheep 
selling for their cost with the value of the feed added. 

llogn may be pushed forward as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble, and marketed according to the feeder’s best 
judgment. Prices often rule much higher early in 
the month than later, but the difference is often 
made up by the increase in the manure pile. The 
value of manure is in almost direct proportion to 
the quality of the food of animals. That of fatten¬ 
ing hogs is very rich. 

JbuUry .—Sec article on page 403. Keep in warm, 
light, houses, and feed a little meat or scrapeako 
daily, and hens will soon begin to lay. 


Orchard and Ntir§cry. 

In a mild November, planting may advantageoys- 
ly be done, but if the weather be very frosty, it is 
better to postpone it until spring. 

Ileel-in trees received from the nursery after cold 
weather sets in, mther than attempt to plant 
them in half frozen ground. 

Fruit in barrels shonld be kept as cool as possible 
without freezing. Do not close up the cellar of, 
the fruit room, except there is danger of frost. A 
detached ceilar, or one under an out-building, is 
much preferable for the storage of fruits or vege¬ 
tables to that under the dwelling, as fruit, in ripen- 
iig, gives off a quantity of unwholesome gas. 

Cider should be made from good fruit only, as sug¬ 
gested last month. Where vinegar is the object, so 
much pains need not be taken. See page 410. 

I./ihel» will need looking to, and the defaced ones 
replaced. Go over the newly planted trees, and see 
that the nursery labels are not wired on so tightly 
as to Injure the limb. Do not trust entirely to la¬ 
bels, but have a record of every orchard. 

Cions m.ay be cut, labelled, and stored in saw¬ 
dust in the cellar. 

Stocks for root grafting arc to be taken up, assort¬ 
ed, tied in bundles, or packed in boxes, and put 
away in the cellar. 

yursery Rows should h.-ive the plow run between 
them. Sec that surface water will run off. 

rtotoing, Draining., and other preparatory work, 
may be done as long as the ground is not frozen. 


Fruit Garden. 

Most of the general directions given under 
“Orchard,” apply here. Much may be done to 
prepare for next spring’s planting, and in many 
favorable loc.alities plants may be put out now. 

Covering of tender raspberries with earth, mulch¬ 
ing of strawberries, and such work of protecting, is 
usually done too early, and the plants suffer from 
being smothered. It is better to defer the opera¬ 
tion until freezing weather. 

Fruit should be kept cooL Grapes, if kept at a 
low and even temperature, may be preset ved for a 
long time in an eatable condition. 

Blackberries and Raspberries may bo propagated 
from cuttings of the roots. Tlicse should be pre¬ 
pared before the ground freezes. Cut the roots in 
pieces two or three inches long, and place them in 
a box with alternate layers of soil. The box should 
h.ave holes in the bottom to allow any superfluous 
moisture to pass off, and should be buried in a dry 
■pot below the reach of frost. 

Grape Vines .— Prune when the leaves have fallen. 


Those who wish to propagate vines from cuttings 
should trj' the plan given on page 409. It is not 
practical to give directions for pruning in the.se 
brief notes. There aronow many excellent treatises 
giving the philosophy and practice of grape culture. 

Currant Cuttings may be set, if the ground is not 
frozen; otherwise they may be tied in bundles, and 
treated as noted for grape cuttings, on page 409. 


Kitchen Garden. 

It will be necessary to hurry up all unfinished 
work, secure the crops that are still in the ground, 
and put everything in order for winter. 

Ttoicing and Spading can continue as long as the 
ground is open. Land upon which the sod was 
turned over early in the Hill, may, if the sod has 
sufficiently decayed, be cross-plowed. 

Level inequalities as far as practicable, put down 
drains where needed, and get through with as mueh 
preparatory work as possible. 

Roots should be dug before frost has injured the 
tender ones, and stored in pits, as noted last month, 
or, where the quantity is small, in the cellar. Do 
not cover the pits until there is danger of freezing. 
Horseradish, salsify, and parsnips, being perfectly 
hardy, may bo left until the last. * 

Manure will be needed in large quantities in 
spring, and the stock should be on the increase. 
Accumulate not only stable manure, but brewers’ 
and sugar-house waste, muck, leaves, and every 
available fertilizer. See that sinks and privies are 
in condition to save all the soil. 

Cover asparagus and rhubarb beds wiin several 
inches of coarse manure or other litter ; the crop 
next spring will be enough earlier and better to pay. 

Cold i^Vamea,containing cabbage and lettuce plants, 
will need to be covered on cold night8,but the sashes 
must be removed in the day time, or the plants 
will start to grow, and bcoome tender. They will 
endure a moderate freezing without harm. 

Soil for Jlot-beds .—Get ready a supply for use in 
February, by mixing good loam with one third its 
bulk of well rotted manure. Place it near the place 
where the hot-beds are to be made, and cover with 
boards or sods, to keep it in good order. 

Celo'y .—Store in trenches a foot wide, and deep 
enough to contain the plants. Pack the plants in 
upright and close together without any soil between 
them. When hard frosts occur, put on a covering 
of leaves or straw. 

Cabbages. —Invert as directed last month, and 
cover with earth when freezing weather comes. 

Rhubarb.—A b long as the ground is open, new 
plantations may be made; cut the old roots with a 
sharp spade into as many pieces as there are eyes, 
and set three feet apart each way in rich soil. 

Spinach.—In exposed places, or where the climate 
is severe, it will be necessary to put on a covering 
of leaves or straw to protect it. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 

It is one of the advantages of a light soil that 
work can be continued well towards winter. New 
walks and borders may be made, and if the weather 
continues suitable, deciduous trees and hardy 
shrubs may be set. The grounds should always 
present a neat appearance, and all decayed stems, 
useless stakes, and other rabbish, be removed. 

Plant all the spring sorts that are still left 
out. Take up Tuberoses, Tigridias, Gladioluses, and 
the like, before hard frosts. Jap.an Lilies are per¬ 
fectly hardy, and need not be lifted; these and the 
other bulbs will bloom all the better if they have a 
covering of coarse manure by freezing time. 

Chrysanthemums. —See that they are not beaten 
down by heavy storms, and note, while in flower, 
those that it is desirable to propagate from next 
spring Those that have been potted for house 
blooming, when past flowering, may be set in a 
cool, dry, cellar, or turned out into the grounds. 

Dahlias:—U the roots still remain in the ground. 


take up as directed last month. Label, and handle 
carefully, as the freshly dug roots are very brittle. 

Frames and Fits .—Half hardy plants, placed in 
these, should at present only be covered at night. 
See that the drainage is good, and that the pits are 
mice-proof. Set poison if any get in. * 

Lawns will be benefited by a top dressing of well 
rotted manure, to be applied as soon as eonvenient. 

Leaves .—Accumulate a good stock of these from 
lawn, roadsides, and the woods. 

Roses. —Lay down the half hardy varieties, and 
cover with sods placed grassy side upwards. 

Climbers, such as Roses, Wistarias, and others 
not remarkably hardy, should be taken down, and 
covered with earth. 

Perennials, even the hardy ones, will bloom all 
the finer next year, if a forkful of littery manure is 
put over them. Protect half hardy shrubs by lay¬ 
ing cedar or other evergreen boughs over them. 


Green and Ilot-Kouses. 

The temperature of the house will demand the 
attention of the gardener. The heat of the sun Avill 
for a good part of the month enable him to do with¬ 
out fire. Everything should be ready to start a fire 
in case of a cold night or a sudden change. The 
thermometer should be consulted. Plants merely 
stored in the green-house, may get as cool as 40°, 
or even 35°, but if flowers are wanted, the tempera¬ 
ture should not bo less than 60°. Collections of 
tropical plants, of course, require more heat. 

Bulbs .—Continue to pot, and keep in a cool place 
until they have formed an abundance of roots. 

Camellias.— frequently, and look out for 
the first appearance of insects. Keep rather cool 
unless early flowers are wanted. 

Propagate stock for winter bloomi^, especially 
of climbers for decorating the house. Tropoeolums, 
Lophospermums, Maurandias, etc., Avill grow quick¬ 
ly and their flowers soon make a fine displaj'. 

Seeds.—Btovf annuals for Avinter blooming, if not 
already done. Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, and 
Mignonette are always wanted for bouquets. Nem- 
ophilas, Lobelias, and other annuals, soon flower. 


Cold Grapery. 

If any fruit remain upon the vines, look to it, and 
remove any berries that show a tendency to decaj'. 
Keep the atmosphere of the house as dry as pos¬ 
sible, by closing entirely in damp weather. 

Apiary in 'Sox.—Prepared by M. Quinhy. 

The cool weather of this month renders the bees 
more stupid than they usually are in much colder 
weather. Consequently, anything heretofore neg¬ 
lected, should noAV be attended to. All empty 
surplus boxes, or those containing so little honey 
as not bo worth removing for the table, should bo 
taken from the hive. Leave the combs Avhole, ex¬ 
cept the edges that are near the glass, if in glass 
boxes. These should be trimmed off, the glass 
scoured clean, replaced, and the boxes set away, 
holes down, making it impossible for the mice to 
enter. Hives stauding out for the winter should be 
fully protected from mice by wire cloth, nailed on 
Avith small tacks, over all passages, leaAung room for 
the bees only. Ample ventilation must be secured. 
Holes equal to two or three square inches must bo 
made—if possible, at the bottom. Mr. Coe says, 
“it should he in the center of the bottom board.” 
When covered with wire cloth, some device to pi’C- 
vent dead bees from falling on, and covering it, is 
needed A box, tAvo or three inches deep, of the 
same size as the bottom of the hive, put under it, 
is very good. The hole in one of its sides, covered 
with wire, will do. Let it bo on the back side, or 
where the wind will not drive directly through. 

Hives may be painted noAV, with the bees iusicle; 
take a day cool enough to keep the bees at home. 
Use several colors for the hives, such as nearly 
white, light green, lead, yellow, etc., that each bee, 
another year, may know its own hive at a glance, 
and avoid mistakes by making visits out of place. 
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More tliaii $20,000 is expeuded every 

year by the Publishers in procuring the best, most relia¬ 
ble, and practical reading matter and beautiful and in¬ 
structive engravings for this paper. The cost of produc¬ 
ing the American Agriculturist is divided among so great 
a host of subscribers that it amounts to but a trifle to each 
above the cost of the white paper on which it is printed. 

Tens of tliousands of persons, old and 

young, in city and country, and in all the various trades 
and professions,—owners of farms and those who never 
have owned a foot of ground,—gardeners, fruit growers 
and others,—have not only subscribed for the first time, 
but continued to be subscribers for years thereafter, and 
remain so to-day. No better proof than this fact is need¬ 
ed of its great value. The circulation to actual subscribers 
is doubtless larger than that of any monthly journal in 
the world. * 

Every paper eoutains from 30 to 50 beau¬ 
tiful engravings, all of them by the best draughtsmen and 
engravers, and many of them very costly. Special atten¬ 
tion is called to the engravings in the volume for the pres¬ 
ent year. All who are at all familiar with the difliculty 
and expense attendant upon the production of such pic¬ 
tures will, we are sure, acknowledge that the subscribers 
to the Agriculturist receive much for a little. And 
while these engravings are in the highest style of the art, 
they are so varied in character as to interest every mem¬ 
ber of a family, even the youngest. 

A great amount of interesting and in— 


Now Look at our Premiums. 

DO YOU WANT 

A finely assorted lot of Garden 
Seeds, 40 kinds ; or a lot of Flower Seeds, 100 kinds, just 
such as your wife or daughter would select; or that most 
useful article. Page’s Patent Pump and Sprinkler, which 
combines most of the advantages of a Hand Watering 
Pot, a Green-house Syringe, a light Force Pump, and 
Garden Engine ? You can have either one of these three 
Premiums by sending to us 13 names with their subscrip¬ 
tions for one year, at $1.50 each. Eleven subscriptions 
at the same rates will secure for you a first-rate, B. Gold 
Pen, with silver case, from one of the best manufactories 
in the country; 14 subscriptions, at $1.60 each, give you 
the F. Gold Pen, which is larger, and by the same makers. 

The right hanfl column of the Table gives the num¬ 
ber of names required at the lowest club prices, ($1 a year), 
to get any of the Premiums referred to. 

DO YOU WANT 

A dozen best plated Tea Spoons, 
or Table Spoons, or Knives and Porks ? Do you want a 
set of Tea or Table Knives and Forks of Eodgers & Sons’ 
make, or an elegant Ice Pitcher, or Castor and Fruit 
Basket ? Look !lt the list and notice that for a compara¬ 
tively small amount of labor you can obtain any one or 
all of these. Many have received these Premiums, and 
others are working for them. A lady who has already 
secured a part of them writes us that she means to have 
the rest. We are all ready ; and for only 66 subscribers 
at $1.60 each, we will give one of those beautiful, extra- 
plated Tea Sets made by Lucius Hart & Co., and compris¬ 
ing six pieces, viz.: ColTee Pot, two Tea Pots, a Cream¬ 
er, Sugar, and Slop Bowl, of uniform pattern, new style 
and embossed figure work. 

DO YOU WANT 

Something which shall at once 
lessen the necessary labor of your family, and which will 
be a pleasant surprise at home when it reaches there ? 
Look over the list of first quality Sewing Machines which 
we offer as Premiums. Here, too, are the Washing Ma¬ 
chines, and the best Clothes Wringers. Many a husband 
and father has made glad hearts at home and brought 
rest to weary hands by a little effort in bringing the 
American Agriculturist to the notice of persons who 
only needed that little effort to induce them to subscribe 
for it. 

DO YOU WANT 


Table of Dreiniums and Terms, ,,^ 2 

For Volume 27—am). p 

Open, to all—No Competition. 

Ab. Names of Premium Articles. _1 

1 —Garden Seeds for a Family (4rO kinds) 00 
ti—Floxoer Seeds for a Family (100 kinds). $5 00 

‘.i—Nursery Stock {Any kinds desired) .$20 00 

4:—Iona Grape Vines {Hi o,t No. 1)..$18 00 

Concord Grape Vines (100 ofNo.J)...$l‘i 00 

G—Japan lilies (12 Bulbs) . .$6 00 

7 —Sewing Machine (Grover A Baker) . $55 CO^ 

S—Sewing Machine {Howe Machine Co.)..$60 00; 
Q—Sewing Machine {Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 OO' 

\G—Sewing Machine {Florence) .$63 OO! 

Sewing Machine {Willcox A Gibbs) .$."5 00; 

Xti—Seioing Machine {Finkle A Lyon) .. ..$60 00' 
IZ—Sewing Alachine {Wheeler A TPi(sow)..$55 00; 

14— Washing Machine (Doty's) .$14 00 

15— Clothes Wringer {Best—Universal) .$10 00 

1G—Tea Set {Hart's best Silver Plated) .$50 00; 

17 —Castor and Fruit Basket {do. do.) _$80 00: 

IS—Ice or Water Pitcher {do. do.) — .$18 Oo; 

1 G —One Dozen Tea Spoons {do. do.) -$6 00, 

%G—One Dozen Table Spoons {do. do.) _$12 00, 

til —One Dozen Dining Forks {do. do.) — $12 00, 
32—Tea Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.)ii-2{) 00: 

2Z—Table Knives and Forks {do. do.) -$24 OO; 

24 —Carving Knife and Fork {do. do.) _ $8 50 

%5—Musical Box {Shell Case) .$15 CO 

%G—Melodeon, Voctave{G.A.P)'inceACots).%Vi 00 

‘Z7—Melodeon. 5-octave (do, do.) .$112 00| 

%%—Golibri Piano {Harlow, Doehler A Co.)$450 00. 
HG—Piano, Splend{dl-oct.(SteinivayASons)llQ50 00! 

30— Ladie.s' Gold Watch (Beautiful) .$100 00 

31— Silver Watch (Valuable Time-Keeper) ..$32 50 

32— Double Barrel Gun {Cooper A Pond)..tlD 00 
‘33—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..$60 00 
3A—Spencer's Breech-loading Rifle{Hunting)%55 00 

35— Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.) .$44 50 

36— Ca-se of Mathematical Instruments .$9 00 

37— Case of Mathematical Instruments .$15 00 

3S—GoldBen,Sil.Case,E,{WarrenASpadone) $4 50 
39—Cold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). $5 .50 

AG—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) _$12 00 

A1—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial) .$18 00 

A'Z—Buckeye Moioing Machine, No. 2 .$125 00; 

43— Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc .$20 50 

AA—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's) . $5 00 

A5—Family Scales {Fairbanks A Co.) .$10 00 

AG—Building Blocks (Crandall) . $2 00 

A7—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen .$9 00 

AS—American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) .$80 00 

49— Wor cester's Great llhistrated Dictionary%\2 OOj 
5G—Any Back Volume Agriculturist) . 

51 —Any Two Back Volumes do. I ^ 


Number 

of Sub- 
\ scribei's 
required 


at I 
51.501 


5 %—Any Three do. 
53—Any Four do. 
5A— Any Five do. 
55—Any Six do. 
5G—Any Seven do. 
57—Any Eight do. 
58 — Any Nine do. 
59 —Any Ten do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


60— This. XVLtoXXVI 

61 — Any Back Volume Agrlculti 

62 — Any Tico Back Volumes 
G3—Any Three do, do. 

64 — Any Four do. do. 

65 — Any Five do. do. 

GG—Any Six do. do. 

67 —Any Seven do. do. 

G8—Any Eight do. do. 

69— Any Nine do. do. 

7G—Any Ten do. do. 

71—Vols. XVLtoXXVL 
7%—Downing's Landscape Garden'g 

73— Cummings A Miller's Architect. 

74— -4 SIO Library {four Choice).. 

75— A S15 LAbrary do. 

76— A S20 Library do. ' 

77— A $25 Library do. 

78— A $30 Library do. 

79— A $ 3.5 Library do. 

80— A $40 Library do. 

81— A $45 Library do. 

82— A $50 Library do. 

83— A $60 Library do. 

84— A $7 5 Library do. 

85 — A $100 Library do. ..^ ., 

86 — A Choice of Good Books {See Terms bclgw.) 



at 

$ 1 . 

37 

37 

97 

90 

65 

45 

240 

270 

320 

270 

240 

270 

240 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

65 

65 

97 

120 

50 

75 

295 

400 

1150 

1600 

400 

158 

150 

270 

275 

190 

55 


42 

65 

90 

450 

100 

37 
58 
20 
48 

325 

65 

20 

29 

38 

47 
54 
61 
68 
74 
80 
86 
92 
24 
36 

48 
60 
71 
82 
92 

102 

110 

116 

122 

46 

60 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 


structive reading matter is provided for aii. 

Farmers And here thouisandis of hintis 

and suggestions about all kinds of farm work. 

Mechanics find much that interests them 

in the engravings and descriptions of implements and 
machinery; also in the directions for culture of their 
garden lots, if they have them. 

City Merchants find a large amount of 

valuable information for the management of their country 
places, or which at least helps to ke<^i bright in their 
minds the pleasing ideal of a beautiful place in the coun¬ 
try, to which so many are looking forward when they 
shall retire from business. 


To provide for yourself and your 
family a library of most useful Books,—the latest and 
best for the Farm, Garden, and Household;—Books which 
will do more to interest your sons and daughters in Agri¬ 
culture and Horticulture than could be done by any other 
means ? Or do you want to secure a set of the Back 
Volumes of the Agriculturist for the last eleven years, or 
any part of the set,—each volume being most valuable 
for its thousands of hints, suggestions, and items of in¬ 
formation, and for the pleasure and instruction it will 
give to your children ? Look at the 37 Premiums, No. 
50 to No. 86, and see how easily you can obtain such a 
Library. See Book List, page 421. 

DO YOU WANT 

Music in your home ? Who does 


Only good articles.—Wo are careful not 

to place upon our list anything foi' a Premium which is not 
the best, and, in all respects, what is claimed few it. All, 
therefore, ^vho secure prremiums, may he sure that they are 
not running the nsk of getting poor or indifferent goods. 

Send in the names of suhscribers as fast 

as you obtain them, not waiting to complete your list; 
and to save mistakes in accounts, send the exact subscrip¬ 
tion money with each list; and every name designed 
for a premium list, must he so marked when sent In. 

Begin Now to raise your eluhs. It is not 

necessary that all the papers of Premium Clubs should 
go to one office. Yon can get them anywhere. 

Old and New' Subscribers will be counted 


Country Merchants keep the paper in 

their stores where customers can see it, and many of them 
secure large clubs. 

Children are delighted with the sketch¬ 
es and beautiful engravings found in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department. 

Everybody finds something to please 

interest aiMl instruct; and by the constant and thorough 
exposure of humbugs in this paper, it is not too much to 
say that thousands of dollars have been saved to the un¬ 
wary from their being thus put upon their guard 


not? You can have it; for among our Premiums you 
will find the beautiful little Musical Boxthe Melodcon, 
for the Home Circle or for the Hall ; the Colibri Piano, 
an instrument of remarkable power and sweetness ; and 
the elegant Seven Octave, Rosewood Case, Steinway 
Piano. Which will you take ? 

DO A"OU WANT 

Any one of the Eighty-Six valu¬ 
able Premiums on our List ? Then make up your mind 
to have it. Go out among yonr friends. Sit down beside 
them and tell them what the Agricultuiist is, and show 
them a paper. We will give a specimen number to any 
one who asks for it, in order to obtain snbscrihers. 


in premium lists, but some should bo now names, as it 
is to obtain such that premiums are in part offered. The 
extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twenty, will 
not be furnished when a premium is called for. 

Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in our Premium List. The forty- 
four Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 36 to 39, 
and from SO to 86 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overiatid Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturut, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Oct. 17, 1807, and also for the preceding month: 


1. TRANSArrrio.vs at the nkw-youk jiaukkts. 

Ukokipts. PTottr. Wheat. Corn. Hue. Ikirleij. Oaix. 
27<lay8tAUiirtti437.000 2,246,000 1,750,000 189,000 805,000 1 , 210.000 
27diiy8/(M<m'tli218,000 829.000 3,291,000 36,500 53,000 570,000 


Salks. Flour. Whettl. Corn. Itye. Oari. 

27 days inontli, 441.000 1,802,000 2,911,000 850,0(X«,916,000 
27 (lay3 0Mt monih, 234,000 1,079,000 4,181,000 151,000 1,367,000 

2. Krj)or(s from Xew York, Jan. 1 io Oct. 1(5: 


Flour. W’htat. 

Corn. 

Dye. 

Oats. Burley. 

1867. 

49R,9’>9 994,557 6,ia;,198 

2i9,r>-> 

106,715 


1866. 

714,461 311,136 10,2o:V,614 

192,489 1,018,165 

106,110 

3. 

Stock of grain 

in store at New 

York ; 


1867. 

Wlieat, Corn, 


Burley, 

O.ats, 

Mult, 


bush. bush. 

bush. 

bu.sh. 

bush. 

bush. 

Oct. 15.. 

...167.608 967,1.61 

7,800 

32.793 

890,897 

57,977 

Sept. to. 

..120,.532 l,151.8'/2 

500 

9,376 

135,737 

61,508 

Aug. 13. 

.. 9'.171 S6:i,T2l 

3J,785 

12.:tT6 

200,319 

4S,6t> 

July 15, 

...21,5.509 160,780 

66,»<6 

21 ..890 

206.76:1 

31,700 

Jane 14 

...578.>79 217.796 

117,257 

iS.Gl:! 

879,865 

16,311 

May 15 

...731,330 261,n9» 

186,801 

115,706 

608,191 

16,161 


4. Jteceijife qf Ereadutnffs at title irattr at Albany, 
May l(tf to October 8/A • 

I’lour, Wheat, Corn, ISyc, Harley. Oat.-*, 

bbte. bu*h. bueh. bitrii. bush. bush. 

1867.... 160,300 2,261,800 11,937,000 319,000 48.->,400 4,089,500 

1366 ...133,100 2,418,100 21,117,000 713,000 IST.-IOO 6,8:1.5.600 

Gold has been as high ns Itfi^g, since our last, closing 
yesterday at 143! j_Bre.ndstnffs have been in much bet¬ 

ter request for home use, shipment, and on speculation ; 
and prices have advanced materially. The foreign inqui¬ 
ry Is unexpectedly active for Hour, wheat, corn, and rye; 
and but for the very marked rise in ocean freights, an 
unusually extensive anti-raid movement would have been 
fairly begun by this time. As it is, despite the^jicarcity 
and dearness of freight room, the shipments arc increas¬ 
ing rapidly, encouraged by the highly favorable market 
reports from England and the West of Europe. The 
break in the Canal seriously checked receipts at the sea¬ 
board, but tlicse are now comparatively liberal_Provis¬ 
ions have been quiet, and depressed in price_Cotton 

has fallen materially, but closes in favor of sellers, on a 
reviving demand ... Tobacco has been actively sought 
after at Aill prices .. .Wool has been in light request, and 
tending downward.... Ilay, Hops, and Seeds, have been 
in moderate demand, at about steady rates. 


Oct. 17 


CcanKXT WuoLKSALR Pricks 
S ept. 16. 

Price op Gold . 

Flour—S uper to Extra State? 8 25 fttfl 20 
Super to Extra tiouthern— 9 " 

Extra Western. 9 

Extra Genesee.11 25 

Su peril no Western. 8 25 

Kye Fixjur. ... . 5 50 

Cor.x .Meat. 

Wheat—A ll kinds of White 
All kinds ofUedaud Amber. 2 00 @ 2 W 

CORX—Vellow. } 20 -ta 1 ^ 

Mixed .. 1 15 ® 

Gats— Western.— m « 

State.. 

UVE .. 

Harley. 

Hay— 15.aleP 1001b. 

Loose. 

Straw, V 100 n>... 

COTTOX—Middlinus, Ib. .. 

Hops—C rop oflSiHl. P Ib 
KKATiiEns-Live Geese, pm 

Seed-C lover, P m . 12 

Tlmotliy. P husliel. 3 - 

Flax, P bushel. 

SnoAU—Hrowii. P m ^. 

Molasses. Culia. Pgal - 
COKPEK—Kio,(Goid price)P m 
Toiiacco, Kentucky, &c.,Plb. 

Seeil Leaf. Ptb_ • - •••• 

Wool—G omestie I' leece.P lb. 

Doiiiestic, pulled. P m. 

California, unwashed. 

Taliaiw. pm . 

OilCakk—P ton .. 

Pork-Moss, p barrel. 

Prime, P l.arrol . 

JlEKF-Plalu iu;-8'».----. 

I.AUi), ill barrels, pm._^. 

liu rrKR-Western, pm...... ij 

State, pm.. ^-2 

CIIKKMK., . , ,2 

IIKAXS—P biisbel ... s 

Peas—C anada, P bushel. 1 

Eons-Fresb.’.P dozen. f 

Poultry—F owls, pm. * 

Turkeys, Vm i. 

I’OTATOKS-New,P bbl. 4 L? 

Apples—< 1 barrel. . i ^ 

Peaches-P ba^ct.. . .. 

Ckaxheuiues, Pbarrel.. 

Yorlt I.<ive !**tocU .^larlcets*- 

•WEEK EXDtxo. Eeeves. Coios. Calves. 


14 

4K 



143>4 



35 

011 

20 { 

f 0 

00 

011 

30 

75 

013 

75 

n 

00 

016 

50 

70 

@15 

75 

10 

50 

@16 

65 

35 

013 

.50 

11 

.50 

014 

50 

i 25 

0 9 

75 

9 

25 

@10 

00 

1 50 

0 7 

75 

7 

50 

0 

9 

50 

1 90 

0 6 

75 

6 

50 

0 

7 

25 

50 

0 2 

71 

3 

OO 

0 

3 

30 

00 

0 2 

50 

2 

1.5 

0 

2 

75 

20 

•0 1 

23 

1 

43 

0 

I 

46 

16 

0 1 

21 

1 

40 

0 

1 

42 

67 

0 

6SX 


83K0 


84K 

67 

0 

RS 


35 

0 


76 

35 

0 1 

50 

1 

65 

0 

1 


0 - 


t 

37 

0 

1 

56 

70 

0 1 

20 


70 

0 

1 

45 

75 

0 t 

35 


95 

0 

1 

50 

90 

55 

0 

35 


60 

0 


25 

0 

26 


19 

0 


21 

40 

0 

70 


40 

0 


65 

80 

0 

90 


75 

0 


90 

12 

0 

13 


12H0 



! 75 

0 3 

00 

3 

60 

0 

2 

75 

! SO 

0 2 

90 

2 

50 

0 

2 

60 

10^0 

13^' 


11! 

40 


14 

37 

0 

56 


36 

0 


55 

14W0 

19 


13 

0 



5 

0 

32 


5! 

30 


•20 

3K0 

65 


3)40 


65 

62 

40 

0 

K 


.38 

0 


30 

0 

50 


28 

0 


50 

18 

0 

30 


18 

0 


30 

12 

0 

12M 


12 

0 



1 00 

062 

00 

52 

00 

059 

00 

1 00 

024 

85 

31 

00 

@‘22 

05 

) 50 

0— 

— 

■20 

00 

020 

50 

! 00 

024 

no 

16 

00 

0'23 

00 


28 
40 

0 15 

0 4 70 
0 1 45 
0 80 
0 17 

20 0 21 
0 3 00 
0 4 .50 
0 1 75 
Nominal. 


13K® 
15 0 


14J^ 
35 

20 0 45 

0 17 

0 4 50 

1 40 0 1 50 

29 0 33 

11 0 15 
18 0 20 

2 00 0 2 75 
2 (K) 0 4 00 

0 2 2.5 
@11 00 


13K@ 
18 0 


9 

3 25 


1 00 
7 00 


September 21- 

October .. Gli.7; 

October A. 

October .. 

Total in five Wee As.... M,08 7 
Average per WeeA. <.01 < 


41 

37 

33 

2%” 

11 


1,731 

1.696 

2,601 

1,610 

1,639 

8,757 

1,751 


Sheep. 

36,806 

Sa.7.35 

33,420 

26,a56 

33,7:33 

168,750 

33,750 


Swine. 

28,59t 

31,090 

28,827 

(»,298 

22,499 

176,308 

35,262 


A ulance at tho above table will show that there has 

been a very large increase in all kinds of live stock des¬ 
tined for slaughter, except beef, and the samo Is probably 


true of the receipts of slaughtered meats and poultry. 
The wonder is that prices have not seriously fallen off. 

Beef Cattle. —The supply has been fully up to the 
demand of the market, and prices have fluctuated but 
very little, except during the first week of October, Avhcii 
the receipts (reported oil tlie 8th,) were very large, and 
of a quality not to sustain tho previous prices. They 
came up again promptly with the smaller receipts of tho 
next week, the last that we report, and we may now put 
them down about as follows : The very best steers, well 
fattened, sell at 17c.(gil7?.4c. per pound, estimated dressed 
weight; excellent beef, Kic.; general average, a little 

above 14c.; poorest, 9c.@llc.MilcU Cowm.—T he 

market seems a little more active, especially for family 
cows for citizens returning from the country, though 
most of these purchase In the country. $iK) to $100 is 

paid for a really good cow, readily_Calves.—Those 

classed as prime sell at llc.@ll!4c. per pound, live 
weight. Fat calves bring 13o.(^12!ic., while grass fed ones 
bring 9c.(®10c., according to quality. “ Ilog dressed ” 
veal sells at 14c.®17c. A good many calves are sold by 
the head, some to farmers for raising, othci’S to butchers 

at prices all the way from $.8 to $25 each- Slioep.— 

The rush of sheep to this market has been unprecedent¬ 
ed though hardly unexpected. Prices have come down 
somewhat, but hardly in proportion. Extra sheep bring 
this week, ClJc., good, fat sheep, 5!4c.(f^()., while the 
lioorer qualities range from 4c. to 5540 . Common lambs 
bring about f)C.(Sl6!4c., prime, 7c.(g!7!.4c. .Stviiie.— The 
supply has been most extraordinary, a great jiarl of the 
hogs being of very poor quality, entirely unfit for slaugh¬ 
ter. Such brought only 5c. per pound on the 4th week 
reported, when the receipts were so much in excess of 
the demand that all grades fell off in price. The closing 
quotations this week are about as follows: Prime, heavy 
hogs, 7!4 c.(^ 7*8C., good, common to poor, 

6!4c.(gl7c. per pound, live weight. The cause is the short¬ 
ness of the com crop. 



Containing a qi'eal rariely of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaUer 
type and condensed form, for tcant of space elsewhere. 


13 ill SI l^csir. 

AU neio subscribers to the Agriculturist for 1868, tofvose 
names are received during November, will receive, free of 
cliargc, the December number, which ivill be beautifully 
illustrated, and very valuable. This will give 1 3 iiioiitlis 
for a year'spiice. The offer applies to all new subscribers, 
singly, in clubs, in premium lists, etc. Sufficient time- wUl 
be (Mowed for responses to this offer to come from the Pacific 
Slates and Territories, and other distant jmints. AU new 
names must be marked new to secure the extra number. 

All Subscriptions sent in, as Kern or Old. 

IIow to Remit:—C'lieelcw on Aew- 
Yorlt Banks oi* BanUer.s are best for large sums ; 
make them payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 

l»ost onicc Jloncy Oi-ders may be obtain¬ 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of tho large towns. A\^e consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as many hundreds have been sent to us without any loss. 

Rcjjlsterecl Letters, under the hew system, 

which went into effect June 1st, arc a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon¬ 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Peg~ 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the oflice where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Oflice. Buy and affix the 
stamps both far postage and regislny, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us arc at our risk. 

Specimen Numbers of the Asriculturist, 

Cards, and Showbills, as may be needed, will bo supplied 
to cauvasHors. These should bo economically used, as 
each extra copy of the paper, with postage, (2c.,) 5vhich 
must bo pro-paid, costs about 12 cents. 

Clieap Ice-lloiiwe.—“B. W. B.,” Wind’ 
sor Locks, Conn. In former years we have given plans. 
Select a dry spot having perfect natural drainage, if possi¬ 
ble Throw out the earth not more than a loot deep, 
over 14 feet square. Lay a founifatiop of brick, about 18 


inches high ; on this lay sills 14 feet long, 10 Inches wide, 
and 3 inches thick, halved and pinned together at tho 
ends ; on the sills set posts or uprights, 7 feet high on 
the sides, and higher on the gables. For these use two. 
inch spruce or hemlock planks, 10 ii;ches wide, nailing 
them to the sills, and also to the plates. Board up, nail¬ 
ing to the uprights on both sides. Fill in with tan bark, 
dry sawdust, planing mill sliavings, etc. Put on a roof 
shingled or thatched, and board on the under side of the 
rafters, filling with sawdust, if you please. There must 
be a sliding shutter in the gable for ventilation, and' 
the earth thrown out of the cellar should be banked 
around the foundation. There must be perfect drainage, 
and if a drain is laid opening in the floor of the ice-house 
it must be covered by a bed of gravel or a trap. The 
outside boarding may be spruce boards, the inside two- 
inch hemlock. Bank up against the foundation with earth 
so that no draft of air shall have access. The door should 
be in the gable end, some feet up from the ground, and 
double; or movable boards may be used instead of an 
inner door. The house will be 12 feet square on the in¬ 
side, and will keep ice enough for any ordinary family. 
♦ ' 

I'owtag'O.—To our jiMished terms for the 
American Agiiculturlst, postage must in all cases bo 
added when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. In the United States, three cents, 
each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be prepaid at 
the post oflice where the paper is received. 

Siil>sci*ii»lion I.etlers.--AVritetlic Name, 
Post Oflice, County, and State, plainly, and separately 
from all remarks, questions, etc. Any communications 
for the editors should be on a diflerciit part of the sheet, 
or on another piece of paper. 

Reue’iv Siibscriplioiis Aow.—Many 
of the subscriptions expire with the next number, Decem¬ 
ber. It will secure prompt delivery for January, 1868, to 
renew now ; besides, it will aid us much in getting the 
names all properly on our books in good season. 


Ntntc aii«l of lici* I'^airs.—Some represent¬ 
ative of the Agricultwist has been present at most of 
the important exhibitions held this autumn. While we 
present brief notes on several of these, our space does 
not allow of extended reports. W'e visit these fairs to 
gather information for the benefit of oui readers in all 
parts of the country; tliis is used from time to time much 
more to their advantage than it could be in a single re¬ 
port. Besides the brief sketches of those given this 
month, we have been obliged to leave out several already 
ill type, including those of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Illinois and Pemisylvaiiia State Fairs, and Fair 
of the American Institute, New York. 


H-siiiibiig'S.—The list of humbug 
etters for the last month is quite long, hut most of them 
lave been previously shown up in the Agricidturist, and 
ithers are so precisely similar that it would seem to be 
mpossible for any one to mistake their character. Follow 
Dur advice, and do business, as far as possible, with those 
mly who arc well known and reliable dealers,', .v Wright 
Bros. & Co. are filling the coiinti-y ivilh their circulars, 
offering rare chances to obtain fine watches valued at 
Tom $45 to $1000 for only a $10 greenback, and a trifle 
nr a case and postage. Among other styles is a Silver 
[lunting Clironoiiieter, valued at $100, recommended as a 
jplendid article. WTtha pocketful of tickets we “drop- 
;)od ill” to their place, or rather, we climlied up, and 
round their very small rooms on the top fioor, and ex- 
imined some of tlieir stock. It is tlic kind known 
iinong dealers as bogus, and that word the same all 

3 \’cr the country, though it may not he in the dictionaries, 
—that is, not whatit is represented to be. ATepnrebasod 
the Hunting Chronometer, valued at $100, as a curiosity, 
it has a little silver in the case, perhaps two dollars 
worth; the movement is very showy, and it ivill tick a 
few times if shaken very liard, and kept bottom upwards; 
turn it over, and it is dead as a hammer, and as a time¬ 
keeper it is utterly useless. The “Anniricaii Watch,’ 
described as retailing at $;t5 to $45, ivith 2 oz. solid 
silver hunting cases, ive saw, and “the iiiaii told us 
that both case and movement ivere made in this city; 
it was stamped “Union Watch Company, New Fork. 
There *is no such institution in the city, and no such 
watches were ever made here. An importer m Maiden 
Lane examined our $100 Duplex, and offered to se 1 the 
same article, which he had in stock and showed to ns 
for $6.75 gold, or $0.50 greenbacks. Iho Union Wa ch 
Company’s Watch in Hunting Case^ precisely like the 
one at W. B. & Co.'s, and which wc were informed was 
whit? metal, and not silver, was offered for $8.25 green¬ 
backs.. ..We warn our readers again, that those parties 
who are induced by irrmU circulars and tickets to buy 
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watches or other articles, represented as worth 
times the price asked, will furd their money gone and 
themselves sold. ... C. L. Van Allen, who told us a while 
ago that m name was A. D. 
that there is suck person. He 

ever in the name of A. D. Bowman & Co. Mr Jan Allen 
advertises also to sell rights to make “ Eureka Oil, whiph 
is represented as very cheap, not explosive, can he made 
hr everybody, etc. We received a letter from a chemist, 
stating that this article is very dangerous, so we ob¬ 
tained a sample bottle of the “ Eureka Oil.’ It is simp y 
benzine with, perhaps, slight additions, and explodes as 
readily as gunpowder. Any man who recommends the 
manufacture of such stuff by unskilled hands deserves 
the gallows or the penitentiary for life. Don t touch it, 
or the advertiser of it, in any way.. ..Kelley &_Co s 
Grand Gift Concert is again postponed. Keep the tickets 
as a warning to make no more such investments, which 
not only reduce capital, but generally good nature 
too....We have numerous inquiries about Concerts 
for Soldiers’ Widows and Orphans, Libraries, etc., where 
tickets are sold and prizes drawn by some means “strict¬ 
ly honest,” and “ entirely legal,” etc. We class them all 
together, without any exception, as tofferfes, and all lot¬ 
teries as humbugs _Beware of parties who take great 

pains to assure the public that they are “ licensed by 
United States authority.” All respectable business men 
pay for U. S. license, and many who are not respectable, 
and suck license gives no authority to disregard State laws, as 
has been decided over and over again....The medical 
humbugs are still extant, though we have not given them 
much attention of late. The most recent demonstration 
that we have seen is that of Dr. H. R. Burner, whose four 
page circular is a curiosity in its way. It informs us that 
the “Union Combination Medical Association of Great 
Britain ” has invested $375,000 “in the United States, to 
aid and assist suffering humanity,” which is a very hand¬ 
some thing of them to do. They publish a certificate from 
“ the Executive Department, Washington, D. C.,” signed 
“ G. F. Attendon, General Surgeon.” Now we would like 
to know just what the “ Executive Department ” does 
with a surgeon, though if it must have one, “ Attendon ” 
is a good name for him. “ Remember,” says the circular, 
“ he, (Dr. Burner,) is not to be classed with the Traveling 
Impostors of the land.” Very likely not, but as he “ guar¬ 
antees a cure in every case undertaken,” we class him 
with those belonging abroad. This Doctor B. is endorsed 
by the “ President ” of the “ Union Combination Medical 
Association,” “branch oflice. No. 309 Broadway.” The 
seeker after this office on Broadway would appropriately 
bring up in St. Paul’s Church-yard, which is where 309 
would be, if there were such a number. The superstitious 
might think this indicative of the fate of those who take 
the “ French Remedies,” or try to prove the statement of 
the circular that “ the Doctor has a balm for every wound.” 


Personal Inquiries. — ^We have had of 
late more than the usual number of letters asking ques¬ 
tions of interest only to the writer. We usually answer 
as many of them as possible, but the absence of the editors 
during the season of fairs, together with the interruption 
caused by our removal, has made it necessary to leave 
many unanswered. Every one must see that we cannot 
occupy half a day in looking up information for his bene¬ 
fit, and that many letters are for this reason unanswerable. 

Sa.ie Pipe for Hriiilsing' Water.— 

Lead poisoning from water brought in lead pipe is the 
often unsuspected cause of disease and death. Galvan¬ 
ized iron pipe, wood, and cement pipe, are expensive and 
inconvenient substitutes, so that people will risk their 
lives and use lead. The Lead-encased Block Tin pipe is 
even cheaper than lead, and we believe perfectly safe. 
Our faith in it has led us recently to lay some 80 feet of 
it, through which all our drinking water is drawn. 

in. Pastures. — “Welchman.”— 
Certain trees, like Elms, Maples, Basswoods or Lindens, 
Willows, etc., interfere with the growth of grass or any 
crop, their roots being near the surface. Hickories, Oaks, 
Pepperidges, and Beeches, send their roots deep, and grass 
grows well in their shade. Still we would not cut down 
the former class. Cows give milk better the more quiet 
and comfortable they are, and cool shade contributes es¬ 
sentially to their comfort. Cattle will soon fill themselves 
if the pasturage is good; then they want shade to chew 
their cuds imder, and do proportionally better for it. 

Horse Iiis Poot in iais Montli. 

—Dr. G. W. Booth, of Harrison Co., Ind., relates the fol¬ 
lowing singular occurrence in aletter to the Agriculturist: 
“ A neighbor, passing the stable, observed that one of my 
riding horses was lying down, and appeared to be in dis- 
stress. He came to the house and told me. We imme¬ 
diately went, and found that he had his left hind foot fast 
in his month, the outside ©aulk ©f the shoe buvied i« the 


roof. I ran to the blacksmith shop to get something to 
pull off his shoe, and just as I got back to the stable door, 
the horse made a violent effort, and jerked the foot out, 
loosing one tooth, and tearing his mouth badly, and cut¬ 
ting his foot just at the top of the hoof, so that he was 
lame for several weeks. I had to shell his com, and 
him cut-feed for three weeks, till his tooth grew fast. 


WlaeBi to Plow for Corsa.—W. S. K. 

A rolling field of mellow soil, long in grass, is to be 
broken up, and put in com next spring. The com will 
do quite as well if planted on a fresh turned sod. Grub 
worms will suffer if the plowing be done late this fall. 
What shall be done ? We think it depends on the answers 
to two questions. Will the land wash if the winter is 
open and we have hard rains ? If so, let it lie in sod. 
Will you have plenty of time to do the plowing next 
spring, or will you be crowded with work ? 

Hrirngimig: wp Samay a^aad.—“R. W. 

C.,” Carroll Co., Ark. You say your sandy land has a 
red clay subsoil. The means of renovation are then close 
at hand, provided you can touch the clay with the plow. 
All you have to do is to bring it up and mingle it with 
the surface. If the clay lies too deep, then try green ma¬ 
nures. Sow rye now and plow it under in the spring, 
then sow Indian com and plow that under after about 
three months. If you can not trust corn after the rye, 
sow buckwheat. Lime alone would probably be of little 
or no benefit, xmless the clay comes up. 

Hi'ooiM-coi'Bi ^eed—Valrae.—“J. W.,” 

Westmoreland Co., Pa.—Good seed should weigh about 
60 pounds to the bushel, and it may be used on the farm 
to take the place of oats for sheep and poultry, and 
ground, it is good feed for pigs and milch cows. Plump 
seed will go as far as oats, and probably farther, but un¬ 
ripe seed is very inferior. Chickens eat it as a variety, 
but are not fond of it. The probable reason why there is 
so poor a market for it is that the quality is so variable. 

A Well isa a €|EB.iclcsam<I. — Lafayette 
Erskine, Oneida Co., N. Y., anticipates trouble in dig¬ 
ging a well in a quicksand. His neighbors have used a 
plank curbing, but this makes the water taste. What 
can he do ? He can surely brick up inside a curbing of 
plank, lay in the bricks in cement, but leaving the bot¬ 
tom open and finally draw out the planks one at a time. 
Will not our readers suggest better ways ? 

Coal 'Far aad. 43as 'Far.—“ H. N. S.” 

Substances composed in wffiole or in great part of hydrogen 
and carbon, such as bituminous coal, rosin, or even wood, 
when exposed to high temperatures, are usually decom¬ 
posed, becoming part gas, part tar and oils, and part a 
thick or coaly residuum, according to the degree and con¬ 
tinuance of the heat. The presence of water and of oxy¬ 
gen causes other substances to be produced, wood vine¬ 
gar, etc., and there is frequently nitrogen enough to 
cause the formation of a notable quantity of ammonia. 
The gas formed is a mixture of several gases ; the tar is 
a very complex mixture, varying in its composition not 
only with the substances heated, but with the tempera¬ 
ture. From whatever source these tars come, they pos¬ 
sess peculiar and similar properties. Among others, re¬ 
markable anti septic qualities. So far as we are aware, 
there has been very little difference found in the rela¬ 
tive values of the various coal or gas tars for preserving 
timber, painting, etc., and we presume that tar from rosin 
is just as good as that from Cannel coal, for these pur¬ 
poses. If not, we hope to be set right. 

Hotv to Het Hid of Hriars. —Black¬ 
berry bushes, both the high and the running kinds, wild 
rose bushes, and other briars, are, when young, very pal¬ 
atable to sheep, and if they are cut close in the winter 
or in the spring, and sheep are turned on to the land be¬ 
fore the thorns become stiff and woody, a single season 
will nearly eradicate them. This will not do upon very 
wet land, for the sheep will not thrive. On such ground 
mowing in August must bo resorted to in addition to the 
winter or spring cutting. 

Value <9 i* Homos. —W. P. E. Ground bones 
are worth about $40 a ton. The uncrushed article bears 
various prices. Shin bones and some other pieces are 
used in the arts, and bring high prices. Such as are 
thrown out from the kitchen bring what the boys can get 
for them. We have paid twenty-five cents a barrel for 
a great many barrels, delivered at the barn, and should 
have considered them cheap at tudee the price. We 
would rather pay $10 a ton for old bones than be without 
them. They are indispensable in planting fruit trees in 
the older parts of the country, and are good for all crops. 
A pile of the.tn should ba kept constantly under the shodi. 


and if a bone-mill is not handy, break them with a sledge 
or stone hammer on rainy days. Such rainy days, we 
think, will pay the farmer better than clear ones. 

HcstriBCtion ol'Horses. —In the annual 
report of the Belt Railroad, in this city, it is stated that 
279 horses out of 988 died during the year. The average 
life of a horse in this service is said to be only 3(4 years. 
The city is a great market for horses. The average price 
paid by this company was about $156. For those sold in 
a broken down condition, it received a trifle over $30 each. 


Rotlira^ Stmimps Speedily.— There is 
an idea abroa(#that oil of vitriol poured upon a stump or 
into an auger hole in one, will cause it to decay rapidly. 
So far as W’e can ascertain there is no ground for such a 
notion. Nitric acid, aqua fortis, as a highly corrosive 
body containing much oxygen, would appear to be better 
adapted to this purpose, for decay is oxidation. The 
surest way to promote the quick decay of stumps wm 
should think would be to gash the main roots with an ax 
or bore holes into them, and also into the top of the 
stump, which might be cut dishing with a few w’ell di¬ 
rected blows, in order that water might settle in the 
holes and work into the heart of the tree. This will 
surely cause more or less rapid decay, and substances 
like the droppings of birds and little animals, or even 
leaf-mould, would soon wash in, and expedite the process. 

Sliort-Iiorms Homiewar*! ISommd.— 

Eight of these animals, from the herd of James O. Shel¬ 
don, of Geneva, N. Y., were recently shipped from this 
port to England. John Bull cannot resist the temptation 
of fine cattle even in America. Third Duke of Geneva, 
who heads the list, will be heard from across the water. 

“OaicIfCMt Claolei-a,.”—“ S. V.” recom¬ 
mends the following remedy, and has the good sense not 
to call it infallible. “ Take two eggs, a tablespoonful of 
powdered alum, and a sufficient quantity of flour to make 
a thin paste. Force the fowl to take a portion of it, if it 
will not eat voluntarily. Powdered alum, mixed in the 
food, is a good preventive. Feed no swill or sour messes.” 

Ciaumimg in Cold WeatUer.—Mrs. 

Spicer, of Peoria Co., Ill., gives the following sound di¬ 
rections: “Procure a common thermometer, costing 
from fifty cents to one dollar. Set the cream in a warm 
place, and stir occasionally, until the thermometer indi¬ 
cates a temperature of 64*^; rinse the churn in hot water, 
put in the cream, and chum immediately. Do not let the 
hot water stand in the chum, as the heat from it should 
not raise the cream over 65°, or the butter will “ come 
soft.” We practised the above during the past winter,and 
were not detained at the ‘ crank ’ over ten or twelve min¬ 
utes, on an average, securing good hard butter in every 
case—while under the same circumstances in other re¬ 
spects we have previously been from one to five hours 
churning during the cold months. 

l>ogs.— It is estimated that 6,000 dogs are le¬ 
gally drowned in this city annually. Vermont, one of 
the best protected States in the Union, lost 500 sheep by 
dogs last year in five counties. 

i^Eiestioiis Proposed l>y Readers 
to Readers.— 1. MUk-house..— '' What is the best 
mode of building a MUk-house above-ground. One that 
can be put up on a cheap plan by a common carpenter 
or ingenious farmer himself?” 

2. Spring-house.— '- J. W.” asks for the best way of em¬ 
ploying the water of a spring that would fill a three-quar¬ 
ter-inch pipe in a farm dairy or milk-cellar, or in a house 
built for the purpose over the spring ? 

3. Bake Oven.—A plan for a Pennsylvania “ Out-oven” 
is called for. That is, tve presume, a brick oven large 
enough for the wants of a large family. 


'File European Rook for Insects.^ 

Is there any objection to the introduction of this birdSinto 
this country ? With all our warfare upon insects, they 
arc increasing. “ Aliquis,” of Michigan, writes: “I think 
that a remedy, (for insects,) is to be found in the English 
rook. This bird may be considered entirely insectivorous. 
The only .exception I ever knew was in a severe and long 
continued snow-storm, when some of them paid a visit to 
a solitary wheat-stack. I am aware that they are badly 
accused, and many a day I have kept watch with a gun to 
keep them off the newly sowed grain, and majiy of 
them I have dissected, but I never found anything but in¬ 
sects in their crops. They are constantly in attendance on 
newly stirred land, and hundrsds may be seen followung 
the plow and harrow within two or three yards of the 
plowman’s heels. Indeed, if they were a grain-eating 
bird, no grain could be raised in the neighborhood of 
rookeries, where millions are congregated. I believe the 
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intelll^eut part of Scotchmen do not believe they eat 
g^raln^ and they won’t touch carrion. I was told by a rela¬ 
tion that, (it must now be 80 or 100 years ago,) he was one 
of those employed to kill off the rooks, which they nearly 
effectually accomplished, but ere many years they were 
giad to get them back, the land hating become entirely 
overrun with grubs and wire-worms,” 

T'ine Itiilbs.— The stock of J. M. Thorbum 
& Co. is this year very ftill and fine. We have no doubt 
that of other dealers is fine also, but we happened to see 
theirs Just as It was opened, and were struck with the 

great variety and the excellent quality of the bulbs. 

_ # 

<"oal I. F. 11. 'Will pay for carting 

a short distance. They contain the mineral constituents 
of the plants from which the coal was made, and as they 
are usually found in cities and villages, small quantities 
of potash and lime from the wood and charcoal used in 
kindling. Judging from the rapid disappearance of kind¬ 
lings in onr kitchen, this must be an important item. We 
have often used them for top dressing for moist grass 
lauds. They are particularly good for muck lands and for 
hea\'y clays, serving to make the soil more friable. 

Compost of Forest Feaves.— “Craw¬ 
ford.” Gather the leaves in dry weather, use them as 
litter for cattle or penned hogs, and compost them with 
manure. If you have not enough manure, pile leaves by 
themselves with a small quantity of wood ashes or lime. 

Ilonsc l>rniiis.— The best are glazed earth¬ 
en pipes with socket collars, (each pipe fitting into the 
next,) with cement mortar filling around the joints wa¬ 
ter tight. The pipe for an ordinary family should be the 
smallest that comes, which is two inches in diameter. 
Small pipes will keep themselves clean. They should 
be laid not less than two feet deep. Large pipes give 
space for filth to accumulate. All house drains should 
be as small ns will carry the water, and be laid in ce¬ 
ment, so that all the water will run through, and should 
be uniformly inclined as much as one inch in 10 feet, 
that the fiow may be rapid, and wash out all sediment. 

A Request Repeated.—Advertisers are 
always gratified by learning in what paper their notice 
was seen bv parties writing for circulars or sending or¬ 
ders We repeat the request that onr rcmlers will please 
give information, when wriUng in answer to advertise¬ 
ments in our columns. 

Coni Tnr for Fence Fosts.—Immerse 
them in coal tar, as far as they go In the ground, and 
sand afterwards ; It will make them much more durable. 

About Fimc.-A. R., MeVeytown, Fa.,a5k8: 

“ Does lime made from stone gathered on the surface of 
the ground possess the same fertilizing properties as that 
made from stone taken from the quarry ?’ LndonbtMly, 

If the stone fonnd in the two places is the same Some 
limestone conUins much silex and 

these may occur more abundantly m the surface stone 
tSirin .h.t ftom below. A. for .. th. mor. bwl 

of exposure goes, it ca n mak e no difference. 

Chenp Funds in Virginia.— In Fau¬ 
quier Culpepper, and Albemarle Counties are some of 
the finest fands of the State. Here the desolations of the 
aevprelv felt and the farmers are anxious to sell 

r"ro7 zztJt: moo.,»w«b .uo 

Thfs is a good field for the northern capitalist. 

Tlic Trapper’* Clulde.- This is a neat 
1 .™,. of 41G na^es illustrated with a large nnm- 

.'"^S7oV.b. f«r-b,»rt.g .Od 

^L ot TmetiitosSlbor wUb .rticle. of the bo.W. 
Am g Newhonse, an expe- 

outflt. and nublished by the Oneida community. 

rlenced trapper, and publisnea oy i 

•u, V is the manufacturer of a very goou siyiu oi . 

^ ^'.nd “The Trapper's Guide” was originally writ¬ 
ten'’^ lo mu?h !n lliriook liSy 

list : but must say sportsmen when they 

■■luiit* Earned.—E. S. Resli, Pa. No. 1. 

1 liEiit* _ p.-tridire-berry ; It could only be cul- 
MiM ° No. 2 is our commonest blue 

t,vaud in a ^hac^y place. 


Cockspur Thom, Cratotgus Crus-gaUi^ one of the finest of 
our native thorns. The Buckthorn is a v^dely different 
plant... .E. II. Stiles, Lake Mills, Wls. The Pasqueflower, 
Anemone Pulsatilla, not known east of Wisconsin; very 
bcautiful....Mrs. A. A.McElwee, Ulster Co., N. Y. Two 
species of TrUUum; the purple one is Trillium erectum, 
and the white one with purple stripes on the petals is 
Trillium erythrocarpum... .J.Tl-Clenicnln, Galiopolis, 
Ohio. The common English Plantain, Plantagolanceolata, 
often called Rib-grass, though it is no grass at all; neither 
Is the one sent us “a grass.” It is one of the Sedge Family, 
of a species too young to determine.... O. W.Fuller,Black- 
stone, Mass. No. 1 is Velvet Grass, Holcus lanatw; No, 

2 is Reed Canary Grass, Phalaris arundinacea; neither of 
them of any great value... .M. W. Philips, Chatawa, Miss. 
AfThenathernum avsTiaceum, or Oat Grass, both specimens 
the same, though unlike in appearance, probably from 
difference of situation. Not valuable at the North. 

RcautiAil Fobclias.—Messrs. B. K. Bliss 
& Son have sent ns specimens of some very fine hybrid 
Lobelias. They are hybrids between Lobelia cardinalis 
and L. typhOlUica, onr two most showy native species; 
the flowers present every gradation of shade between the 
intense scarlet of the one and the equally intense blue one 
of the other. These hybrids have attracted much atten- 
in England, and arc a fine addition to our list of hardy 
herbaceous perennials. 

Pond Filies.—P. L., New York, wishes to 
know how to destroy “ Pond Lilies that infest fresh wa¬ 
ter ponds.” If he means the white lily, {Nymphaa 
odorata,) we cannot conceive how he can have too many. 
If the yellow ones are in question, (Nympheea advena,) a 
few would content us. To get rid of these or any other 
water plants is an easy matter, if the pond can be drawn 
off and the bottom cleaned. The roots of the lilies are 
large, and might be dredged up without much difficulty. 

Orange Seed. — !llacliine 
Wanted.— A. D. Chase writes from the Chickasaw 
Nation, tluit the old method of getting out Osage Orange 
seed is very tedious, and asks if there is any machine for 
the purpose. We never heard of one, and the demand for 
such is likely to be so small that there is little induce¬ 
ment for machinists to get up one. Some of the mills for 
crushing grapes do the work without breaking the seeds, 
and we should think that a mill like the “ Improved Buck¬ 
eye” might, with a little adjustment, do the work. 

Ritrliinff Plows.—We know of two which 
give good promise; neither is yet fairly offered to the 
public, we believe, but both will be as soon as their 
owners arc satisfied that they cannot essentially improve 
them, that they will do good work, and the de¬ 
mand can be supplied. One of these plows, which is in¬ 
tended for swampy or boggy land of a peaty character, 

cuts the whole ditch at a single furrow, and lays the slice 
atone side like a wall. The other is for any land not 
very stony, and will cut a ditch about three feet deep. 


Substitute for Stable I^Iauure in 
IVIarket Gardeninss.—“ A. M. K.,” Poultney, \ t. 
You can probably,- by exercising reasonable vigilance, 
pick up many fertilizers which now go to waste in your 
vicinity The muck and ashes compost with guano would 
be good, but no doubt you can secure the contents of 
privy vaults for the trouble of clearing them out, and 
perhaps even be paid for doing it. Then, too, there is 
probably a brewery, papey mill, tannery, or some similar 
Ltabllshmcntncar, in the wastes of which you “‘rike 
a mine. The first and last have each peculiarly fertlliz- 
in- wastes which must be used with care. Make friends 
wUh the butcher for blood and offal useless to him, and 
ro tforc you buy much guano, exhaust home resources. 

Soap Suds ou :iIclou Vines.— Walter 
S Kni-ht, Ohio. Your fault doubtless was the deluging 
the cucumber and melon vines with soap suds once a 
week, during the drouth, and doing little else. If you 
had dug about the hills and thoroughly 
soil and then poured the water into one or two depres¬ 
sions near each hill where it would gently soak away, 
wetting the ground not so much on the surface as at a 
leplh below the vines would probably have thriven 
Soapsuds from the tubs on washing day, has with it 
much scum which will not follow the water into the 
oTound This should be raked, or stirred into the soil 
S some way, or it will be very likely to form an incrus- 
tot^Timpervious to air and moisture upon the surface. 

R-its.-Mr. Langstroth, (see M.ay number p. 

1 catches rats easily after getting the first one. Alex, 
n HaSer says, he will find no difficulty in taking the first 
"at if he will try a little of the oil of Rhodium on his 

baU We know this is very attractive to many animals. 


Americim Poultry Society. —At a 

recent meeting of this society, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. President, O. C. Poole, Me- 
tuchln, N. J.; Vice President, S. M. Saunders, New York; 
Pecording Secretary, J. II. Fry, Staten Island, N. Y.; Cor- 
responding Secretary, A. M. Ilalsted, Rye, N. Y.; Trea¬ 
surer, W. A. Fitch, 151 Nassau-street, New York; Auditor, 

J. G. Finnie, 11 Wall-street, New York. As will be seen 
by advertisement, in another column, the first exhibition 
is to be held the third week in November. Arrangements 
are made for a very successful show. 

Icc-llonse iit a Cellar.— R. M. M. This 
arrangement is often more convenient than any other, 
and fails generally from imperfect ventilation and drain¬ 
age. If these matters are properly attended to, ice will 
keep well in a cellar. The ventilation Should be with the 
air from the outside of the cellar. If otherwise, it would 
make the atmosphere damp, and affect the temperature 
in the rooms above. The drainage is the most difficult 
thing to manage in a cellar. The side walls of an ice¬ 
house here should be made with the same care as above¬ 
ground. We recently saw a very ingenious device to turn 
the drainage water to practical account. The bottom of 
the ice-house was made tight, and a little sloping, with 
gutters to conduct all the water into a trough in an ad¬ 
joining room. The trough was made large enough to hold 
a dozen milk-pans or more. It was exceedingly conven¬ 
ient in keeping cream, butter, and other perishable ar¬ 
ticles. The temperature of the room in which the trough 
was kept was also very much reduced, which made it a 
safer place for fruits and meats. We prefer an ice-house 
wholly or in part above-ground where it can be had. 

Where to l^ocate ?—Wants a Farm. 

—We have large numbers of letters, of which the above is 
the purport—some of them accompanied by a strong per¬ 
sonal appeal. Advice as to where to locate is \;ery 
difficult to give, ns so much depends upon indiviaual 
peculiarities, capabilities, prejudices, and previous occu¬ 
pation Were we to advise one who had never raised a 
strawberry or a blackberry in his life, that Southern New 
Jersey was a favorable locality for small fruits, he would 
probably go there, fresh from rough farming, or from some 
mechanical or mercantile occupation, try it a year or two, 
fail and then blame us for our advice. All this matter of 
location for fruit and vegetable growing is mainly a ques¬ 
tion of markets. A small sum expended in personal 
exploration will be more satisfactory than any advice a 
stranger can give. As to undertaking the buying or sc 1- 
ing farms, that is not in our line ; either can be readily 
accomplished through the medium of advertising. 

Hop Culture.- A dozen or so ask us to 
send them by letter a detailed statement of the methods 
of hop culture. To meet this very want of information 
concerning special crops, we offered liberal premiums for 
practical essays on Hop, Tobacco, Onion, and Flax cul¬ 
ture. The best essays, several on each subject, we have 
published in the pamphlet form, and offer them at a low 
price. The work on Hop Culture is 40 cents, and con- 
toins (as do the other essays,) fuller information than is 
to be’found elsewhere. We could not afford to write out 
the matter for as many dollars as we ask cents for the 
treatise As to the sets, they arc frequenUy advertised in 
our columns, and we doubt not that any of the writers 
of these essays would furnish them. 


Hynsiim.-C. G. Reed, Wayne Co., Pa. Gyp¬ 
sum is sulphate of lime. Agricultural plaster is ground 
gypsum, more or less impure. It will keep indefinitely if 
not subjected to the action of rains or water, for it is unal¬ 
terable in the air at common temperatures, but soluble 
in water 400 to 500 pounds of water being capable of dis¬ 
solving one pound of gypsum. Gypsum contains a little 
more Than 20 per cent, of water, and this it loses if heat¬ 
ed for a time, at a temperature much less than a red heat. 
When unground gypsum is thus heated, it crutnbles to a 
powder. Ground gypsum heated or “boiled,’ a® ^‘1® 
termed, becomes Plaster of Paris. It gradually absorbs 
water from the air and becomes gypsum agam. P'^st^ 
of Paris then is damaged by keeping, though unhurt for 
agricultural purposes. 

“I>o yozt Relieve Toads, Fisli, aad 
Worms, rain Down Ralp'i G. Pratt, Minn. 
There is every reason to suppose that fish, wo™s, etc., 
are occasionally sucked up with water by the force of 
water-spouts, and whirlwinds. Ponds and river are 
often emptied of water almost in an ^ ' 

wind passing over. The same power has often lifted 
men, women, and children, sometimes conveyed them 
Ion- distances, and set them down unharmed. After the 
"acre of whirlwinds or hurricanes, fish are frequently 
found'’still alive on either side, and perhaps miles away 
from its track. Toads and worms might, and veiy hkely 
would be taken up and suspended a much longer time. 
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The New Building, 245 Broadway. 

This month wo present a “Basket Item’’ of unusu 
ally lanje size—a view of our present quarters. Last 
month's AgriculturUt announced our intended removal, 
and the present issue dates from 2-lo Broadway. At the 
present time wo feel like a boy with a new pair of boots, 
as we arc undergoing the process of “ breaking in.’’ We 
shall, however, soon be at home in the new place, which 
is as far superior for our purposes to the old one, as that 
was to the quarters occupied in the early days of the paper. 

In the American Agriculturist tor October 1800, seven 
years ago last month, Mr. Judd wrote as follows:—“ The 
friends of this journal will be pleased to learn that wo 
have secured and removed into large and beautiful rooms, 
in one of the most eligible positions in this city.” This 
was on the occupancy of 41 Park Row, as the olllce of 
the Agriculturist. 

He litUc thought, at that time, that a change would be 
made so soon, but the increase of the business of the 
Agriculturist has required new partners and an enlarged 
tvorkiug force, and now its necessities demand enlarged 
room. Since the time the above quoted remark was 
written, wo have added an entirely distinct branch ol 
business, that of book publishing, to that of the paper; 
this alone requires a largo space, and removal became an 
imperative matter. The new store is a flue brown-stone 
building, directly opposite the old one, across City Hall 
Park. Every one at all familiar with New York knows 
that the Park is the center of the business part of the 
city, that it is the point of arrival and departure for most 
of the local travel. Indeed, so central is the situation that 
the U. S. Government has selected it as the best site for 


Mr. R. W. Cammeron showed excellent Short-horn and 
Jersey stock. Mr. Saunders had a number of coops of 
poultry, including Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Iloudans, 
Crcvecocurs, and Gray Dorkings of great excellence, also 
Bremen Geese and Aylesbury Ducks, and other good 
poultry was shown. The manager of the County Farm, 
(poor-house,) made a fine display of vegetables, grain, 
etc. The open selling of “ pools ” at the race-coursc was 
permitted as on any other race day, .and the show was 
little besides a horse-nice with plenty of liquor and its 
accompaniments. We plead in behalf of the farmers of 
Richmond County and their families for a festival free 
from these corrupting associations. 

•JiiMficc to tlic —When th& 

cock partridge drums, standing upon a log, he docs it by 
beating his body with his wings, as we knew from per¬ 
sonal obsen-ation, yet wo carelessly allowed an old and 
incorrect impression that he beat the log, to sway the 
pen. In the November number, and were not a little 
chagrined to discover the error too late to change it. 
We”ask Mr. Grouse’s pardon, and are much obliged lo 
those friends who so promptly suggested that he had a 
ri"ht to demand the amende iumoraUe. 



THE VICINITY OF CITY HALL PARK. 

the new Post Office soon to bo built. The diagram will 
give an idea of the relations of our new building to the 
City Hall and new Post Office. Its situation is such as 
to face the open space between these two edifices, and 
is just below Murray-street, on Broadway Our fncnc s 
from abroad will have no difficulty in ^ ^ 

the thousands of our city subscribers can reach us more 
readilv than they could when on Park Row. 

It will be seen, from the view on the opposite pa„c, 
that the new store is five stories in hight; it a fron 
of 2.-> feet a depth of ll l'i feet, with an L projection, 
wffith Ses us a wide entrance on Murray-st with a 
spacious basement extending under the whole The front 
portion of the main floor is occupied as a ®al«s-’‘oom 
our large stock of Agricultural and jrin 

where we have ample room for this imporUnt and 
crcaoing branch of business. Farther to 
Lbscription and other business desks, while the basi^ 
ment is devoted to the important work of foiding and 
mailing the paper. The printers’ room, engravers room, 
and editorial “ sanctum ” are on an upper floor. 

If the change to our new location has made this month s 
issue a f.,-w days later than usual, we trust that our friends 
wiU overlook it. We are sure that they will ^ glad to 

Sr s-r 

r„rrn J «r 

those who And it more convenient to call the . 

At our new home, we shall be glai 
ftdends, and to make hosts of new ones, and we hope 
to our increasing thousands of readers, % ■> >roa w 
become, as 41 Park Row has been, “familiar in tbeir 
mouths as household words.” 


Xlie Yorlc Slate Fair at Buf¬ 

falo.— This was held from the 1st to the 4th of October, 
and, notwithstanding the jealousy of other parts of the 
State, and the location at the extreme west end of New 
York, was a marked success. Some 40 or 50 acres were in¬ 
closed for the exhibition, and ample provision was made 
for the feeding and shelter of the animals, and for the dis¬ 
play of fruits and vegetables. The show of fniit was not 
what it ought to have been in Western New York, but 
was creditable, especially in the department of grapes. 
The Pleasant Valley Grape Growers’ Association, from 
Ilammondsport, had fine samples of wine, both bottled 
and in the original packages, and took the first premium. 
They exhibited eleven samples of wine and twenty va¬ 
rieties of grapes. The show of agricultural implements 
was particularly large, as might have been expected, and 
was some index of the rapid progress making in improved 
husbandry. Horse hoes and cultivators were of numerous 
and excellent patterns, and among the prominent exhibit¬ 
ors were F. F. Holbrook, of Boston, and Alden & Co., 
of Auburn. In Pennsylvania and the V est, these have 
Ion'' been popular, and in New York and New England, 
they must soon drive out the hand hoe. If stones and 
stumps are in the way, they must be cleared out. The 
reduction in the cost of raising com by the use of these 
implements is so great that no farmer can afford to do 
without them. Gov. Hoibrook’s Universal Plow attracted 
much attention. They are in various styles to admit of 
different kinds of work. Each piow changes its mold- 
board for stubble, for sod, and for subsoil plowing, and for 
turnin'' flat and lap furrow slices. This saves both the 
money^and the time of the famier. An admirable feature 
of the fair was the arrangement for addresses and discus¬ 
sions. Too often the evenings of the fair days are lost. 
Thousands of people come together to learn, and there is 
no suitable opportunity for the interchange of expenence. 
The show of ideas is always the best part of an agricul¬ 
tural fair lilaj. Brooks’ address npon the apple, and the 
discussion that followed, were worth far more to the pub¬ 
lic as an incentive to apple growing than the whole show 
of apples upon the tables. The attendance npon the j^eat 
day of the fair, Thursday, were estimated at 85,000, and the 
receipts for the whole four days were $21,500, which is 
said to he more tiian has been taken in any year smcc 
1850 at Albany. This vindicates the wisdom of our Buf¬ 
falo friends in insisting upon having the fair there. IV e 
hope it paid them as well as the society. 


reports of equally heavy fleeces where difl'erent breeds 
and families arc shorn in competition ? Part of the fleeces 
were cleansed at one mill, but, on account of a misun¬ 
derstanding between one of the committee and the pro" 
prietor, they went to another factory to have the rest 
cleansed. It would be interesting to know, in connec¬ 
tion, which fleeces were washed at the first mill. 

Xlic Afjviciiltiiviil Follcftcofi Fcitn- 
syTvaiiia.—The circular of this institution has been 
sent to us, containing its programme and list-of officers. 
We are glad to see in the faculty a number of men who 
have a welt established reputation, and as the college 
seems to have made an effort to become a first class insti¬ 
tution, we wish it all success. We arc quite surprised to 
read one thing, however. The circular says: “ For the 
benefit of the farming community, an Agricultural Jour¬ 
nal, under the editorship of members of the College 
Faculty, will be commenced in the course of the current 
year. In the journal will be published the experiments 
made at this coilege.” Now we advise the “ Board of 
Trustees” to consider, in the first place, how much money 
they have to lose in amateur publishing, and whether, 
witii the extensive courses laid down, their' professois 
have not quite enough to do without editing a paper. If 
the professors have anything to say that is of value, there 
is no lack of channels of communication by which they 
can reach the public much more effectually than by any 
publication like that proposed. We advise thetnistces 
to confine their “ experiments” for the present to the 
establishment of the coliege in the favor of the people of 
Pennsylvania, before they experiment in journalism. 


Fair at Slalca I«lan«l.— The Richmond 
County A-wicultural Society had theirhorso trotting show 
at the r^e-course of the Richmond Club, in Southfield. 


Sliecp ia Orcft'«n.-N. 0. This promises 
to be one of the best wool-growing States. Sheep are 
very healthy, and the wool is of excellent quality. Crosses 
of the South Devon and Merino arc abundant, and sell for 
a little over a dollar a head. Six woolen factories are 
established, or under way, i^ western part of the State. 

Weifflit of incrino Fleeces.—In a re¬ 
cent number of the Country Gentleman a report is given 
of a public shearing this ininn?' 

Springfleld, (Vermont.) Agricultural Society, which took 
place .\pril 25th, and is remarkable for the great wcig 

Sf cleansed wool reported as yielded by some of the ani¬ 
mals. The sheep were all merinos or 
One two year-old ram, weighing 110 lbs., sheared 17 lb.. 
8 oz. which, cleansed, weighed 7 lbs. 8>/, oz.; fleece 309 
days’old. Another, two years old, weighing 120^^ lbs., 
h<Mirpd IS lbs 8 oz., which cleansed 0 lbs. 12 oz.; 3oo days 

'„?r A ,»«.<!, »elgMng 

8 oz cleansed 0 lbs.: SOT, days. Not less remarkable is 
the weight of cleansed ewes’fleeces, ol which the heav- 
PrtThree wci'dicd 5 lbs. 14/, oz., 5 lbs. 1/, oz., and 4 lbs. 
n oz The average shrinking of rams’ fleeces was G7.7G per 


Xlic Jit tlac West has been 

very severe. They are shipping stock hogs from Illinois 
to Western Missouri, on account of the scarcity of corn. 
The estimate of the Agricultural Bureau is that Illinois 
will be 14 per cent short of the previous year, Indiana 17, 
Kentucky 28, and Ohio 30. These arc the great corn-grow- 
iii" States, and the large crops of the Southern States will 
hardly make good the deficiency. Corn was worth 20 cents 
a bushel more in Cincinnati than in Nashville October 
1st, and this difference in price led to large shipments. 

Wheat on Wet Fanil, Ilraincil.— 

Wet clay lands, when drained, make the best wheat lands. 

In mucky soils, the plant, especially the winter varieties 
would not probably do as well, as the surface would 

sooner feel atmospheric changes. Spring wheat does well 

on black prairie soils where winter wheat fails, and we 
should not hesitate to try that variety on reclaimed swamp, 
if thoroughly dry. The wheat should be sown early in the 
sprin'', before the deep frost is out, even if you have to 
get iUn with a harrow. Early sowing is regarded as a 
matter of the first importance by those who have thor¬ 
oughly tried it. 

Kyc for Spring' Feed.— The sowing of 
n-e early in the fall, for this purpose, is quite common at 
the West, and can be introduced with advantage in all the 
dairy districts. The rye can be sown among corn at the 
last hoeing or cultivating, and still later, by plowing spe¬ 
cially for the purpose. It starts very early, and gives the 
cows their first bite of green fodder in the spring. 

Yew Jersey Slate Fair.— The State 
A'^ricultural Society held its exhibition at its new grounds, 
at" VV'averley, midway between Elizabeth and Newark. 
We have rarely seen grounds better adapted to such pur¬ 
poses. They are gently rolling, incline a grove, a beau¬ 
tiful lake, and a hill of considerable hight, upon which is 
level land enough for the exhibition tents and buildings, 
and where eveiybody can see the whole trotting course 

and all the rest of the show. The future exhibitions, if 
well managed, ought to be among the most interesting 
people’s festivals of this part of the country. The show 
was a very pleasant one to visit, Init very small. The 
Jerseys were the only breed of cattle present in any forc^ 
and of these there were very flue speuimens_ The s 
of poultry Included most excellent Rouen Ducks, B ack 
Polands, White Dorkings, very good Brahmas Black 
Spanish, and Silver-spangled 

rieties above mediocrity. There was ^ 

sheep. The horticultural tent, in charge of Mi. P. Q.mn, 

was arranged with great taste, and contained a veij fine 

display of pears. Other fniits, flowers, and vegetables 

weJegood and all were well labelled. The other depart- 

rents of the exhibition contained, of course, much to im 

f nnd interest and would compare favorably with a 

co« S' in K.» Enslnml, Nn.v Y»,k Onlo. 
W^Vere interested in a Buckeye Mowing Machine, 
BhoJi by the President, which has been in use ten years 
on his farm, cutting, annually, over 100 acres, and hav- 
w as he testified, required but $5.85 for repairs. Of 
one’ thin'' wo think the public have a right to complain 
and that is the almost entire absence of the names and 
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addresses of exhibitors ajttached to the articles of most 
interest to 'farmers. This forced some of the exhibitors 
to withdraw their articles from competition, in order that 
they might display their names. This is done, we suppose, 
to make the judges honest. Well—they know their men 
probably; other societies appoint as judges men they 
think they can trust. At any rate, a great part of tne in¬ 
terest and value of the fair, both to the public and to ex¬ 
hibitors, is thus lost by the suppression of the names even 
of successful exhibitors. The practice is all wrong. 


Tlie Oliio State Fair, held at Dayton, 
the same week, was in almost every respect a splendid 
success. It came much nearer to our ideal of a State Fair 
than anything we visited the present season. The 
grounds were so near the city that almost every one could 
walk, and most people preferred walking to the exactions 
of the hackmen, who were only half as brazen as their 
thrifty cousins of Madison. The grounds, belonging to 
the Montgomery County Agricultural Society, were ample, 
embracing forty-six acres, and were fitted up with every¬ 
thing needed except water, which was so poorly distrib¬ 
uted that multitudes suffered from thirst, and other mul¬ 
titudes were driven to the drinking saloons. There were 
104 sheep pens, 70 for swine, S09 stalls for horses, 45 for 
mules and horses, 103 for cattle, and these were nearly all 
full. The show was worthy of a great Agricultural State. 
The poultry pens were not full, and the show was not 
very good. The select breeds may not have had their 
day, but they do not make much sensation at the fairs. 
Horticultural Hall had a good display of fruit, though it 
was not so full as we had anticipated. Apples were very 
fiiir, what there were of them. These were mostly from the 
northern part of the State, where this fruit is quite abun¬ 
dant. In other parts, the crop has been injured by the 
drouth. Grapes were more abundant than any other fruit, 
and in these the fruit growers of the Lake Eegion bore 
off the palm. There was a good show of vegetables, and 
the potatoes, as was meet, took the front rank. L. D. Scott 
& Co., of Huron, exhibited a large number of varieties, 
and had 71 named sorts, which they offer for sale. This is 
a little too much of a good thing. We are glad to see, 
however, that our gardeners are not content with the old 
favorites, most of which are hopelessly diseased. The 
display of agricultural implements was large, as might 
have been expected in this great State. Mowing machines 
and reapers, horse hay rakes, plows and gi’ain drills, cov¬ 
ered a large area, and men who appreciated their excel¬ 
lences were generally on hand to explain. Conspicuous 
among these for its perfect finish was the Champion 
mower and reaper, a self-raker, which passes the bundles 
off of the apron of any desirable size. There were several 
patterns of self-rakers upon the ground, and this is get¬ 
ting to be a very necessary attachment to the reaper. It 
saves greatly in labor, and is one step in the right direc¬ 
tion. The machine will not meet the wants of the har¬ 
vest field until it binds the bundles. Besides these, there 
was an almost endless variety of contrivances for aiding 
the housekeeper’s work, washing machines and wringers, 
fruit dryers and clothes dryers,all very ingenious and help¬ 
ful to human muscles. The house will soon keep itself, 
and go by steam, if Yankee Mut can accomplish it. It 
was a goodly sight to see the tens of thousands swarming 
here, and enjoying the show beneath the shade of the 
grand old trees. There could not have been less than 
fifty thousand people in attendance, and the receipts were 
over $20,000. The managers certainly know how to get 
up a fair, and we congratulate them upon their success. 


'2'Iae WiscoMsiai Fail- was held 

at Madison, the capital of the State, on theSSd, 34th, 33th, 
36th, and 27th of September. In location nothing can be 
more charming than this city, on high land between two 
crystal lakes, overlooking them both, and a wide sweep 
of territory beyond. The view from the top of the State 
University is one of the finest in the West. The fair 
grounds are just on the edge of the city, perhaps a mile 
from the center, and aboirt the same distance from the 
depot. The omnibus drivers charged fifty cents for this 
brief distance, which we should have considered extor¬ 
tion, if we had been obliged to pay it; but, b»ing blessed 
with an excellent apparatus for locomotion, we fell back 
upon Nature’s own, and went up to the show, indepen¬ 
dent, with mild meditations upon human nature 
and without putting down the hackmen of Madison 
among the “extortioners and unjust,” where they, no 
doubt, belong. The fair grounds were admirably arranged, 
and the stables and pens for the accommodation of horses' 
cattle, sheep, and swine, ali that could be asked. The 
fair ran quite too much to horse fiesh. Premiums of $100 
to $300 for fast horses, and only from $20 to $35 for cattle 
are out of proportion. We like to-see Short-horns put 
upon the same footing with Black Hawks, and swine and 
sheep fairly encouraged. Large halls wore put up for the 
display of horticultural products, and for domestic goods 
and the fine arts. The show of agricultural implements 
was uncommonly good for so young a State. Among tho 


best things on exhibition in this department was a binder, 
attached to one of Marsh’s reapers. It is the invention 
of S. D. Caiponter, of Madison, and represents five years 
of hard work to bring it to perfection. The straw is cut, 
passed up on an endless apron to the back part of the 
machine, where it falls into a hopper, and when a suffi¬ 
cient quantity is gathered, it iS' bound with a wire, and 
thrown out behind. It is a self-raker and binder, and in 
addition to this, saves in the hopper several bushels of 
seed daily, which is lost in the ordinary mode of gather¬ 
ing. A pound of the annealed wire, costing twenty-five 
cents, will bind about 800 bundles. As it takes about 
eight men to rake and bind after a reaper, this machine 
must save the farmer about $16 a day. If this machine 
works as well as it promises, it cannot fail to make a rev¬ 
olution in the harvest fields of the West, almost as great 
as the introduction of the reaper itself. It ought to make 
flour a good deal cheaper. The West is making rapid 
strides in the improvement of agricultural implements, 
and will soon drive the Eastern manufacturer out of its 
markets. The receipts of the fair were about $10,000, and 
were quite satisfactory to the managers. 


'I’lie MicIiig'aM State Fair was lield at 
Detroit from the 10th to the 13th of October. The vicin¬ 
ity of a large city, and the ease of access by rail and steam, 
and the fine weather, conspired to make the attendance 
large. Had there been better facilities for reaching the 
ground from the city, the multitudes would have been 
much greater. By water, old tugs and propellers of the 
most moderate speed were employed, and by land, horse 
railroads running half way, and omnibuses the other half. 
A little more enterprise would have put the rails up to 
the grounds, and accommodated everybody. With all 
the defects of arrangement and of material, there was a 
grand show, and the people were paid for going. The 
representation of horses eclipsed evei-ything else upon 
the ground, and shows the continuance of the horse fever. 
There were 200 stalls for horses, and 300 animals in them 
and outside. There were only 90 for cattle, and 144 for 
sheep and swine, and many of these'were empty. The 
racing was quite too prominent, and attracted the prin¬ 
cipal attention. Large numbers of light horses, whose 
chief excellence was speed, were exhibited, and the fast 
men had it on the track their own way. There were 
however, some good farm and carriage horses, by whose 
legitimate use a farmer could make much more money 
than by betting. In the cattle pens, the Devons were 
well represented. Mr. Cole, of Batavia, N. Y., showed a 
herd of them, and there were about fifty in all. Mr. Cole 
took six of the prizes. There were several very fine 
Short-horn bulls, and some showed their offspring in ad¬ 
joining stalls, which was a very good feature. David Uhl, 
of Ypsilanti; H. A. Pillotson, of Marshall; T. Dinsmore^ 
of Danville ; P. C. Bush, of West Jersey, were among the 
exhibitors in this department. Tho Michigan State Agri¬ 
cultural College showed a Galloway Bull, weighing 1,900 
pounds, and several other good animals. The feature of 
the cattle stalls, however, that attracted most attention, 
was a lot of eighteen fat cattle, exhibited by Wm. Smith' 
a west-end butcher of Detroit. They were gotten up for 
the occasion, and were manifestly a butcher’s ideal of 
what a ripe beef ought to be. They were triumphant ani¬ 
mals, and we all enjoyed the sight, and Mr. Smith as 
much as any of us. They were grand to look upon, but 
we thought a little too fat to eat, considering them from 
the consumer’s point of view. The same gentleman also 
made a fine show of Suffolk pigs. The Chester Whites 
were well represented, and there were specimens of the 
Essex and the Berkshire. There were many more of the 
long-wool varieties of sheep than we expected to see— 
Canada was on hand with her Cotswolds and Leicesters, 
and the show of these animals was one of the best we 
have ever met with. Even the Southdowns outnumbered 
the fine wools. We ought not, perhaps, to infer from 
this that the fine wools are on the decline, but that mut¬ 
ton sheep are better appreciated. The show of agricul¬ 
tural implements was uncommonly good. In this depart¬ 
ment alone there were 478 entries. The fruit was not at 
all up to the mark, though there were some fine grapes, 
and specimens of apples and pears. We have seen a bet¬ 
ter show at County societies. In the hen coops there was 
abundant evidence that the hen fever has subsided. There 
were a few good Brahmas, and these fowls seem to be at alt 
the fails the most popular of all the Asiatic importations 
There were quite too many small shows, monkeys, cross¬ 
eyed puppies, fat women, and things of that sort,'to suit 
the public convenience. The room u'as needed for some¬ 
thing else, and the time and money spent on mal-forma- 
The receipts at the gate were about 
$10,000, and from other sources, we understood, nearly 
enough would be realized to cover expenses. 

gtate Fair was lield 
near Louisville, at the grounds of the Louisville and Jef- 
feifeon County Association, about three miles from the 


edge of the town. Some forty acres or more had been 
enclosed with a fence, embracing among other fixtures an 
old farm-house with its accompanying buildings. A few 
of the primitive forest trees were still left, and other fruit 
and ornamental trees adorned the grounds. A large amphi¬ 
theater, capable of accommodating ten thousand or more 
people, was admirably arranged for tho display of horses 
and other stock. The ring was well lined with tan bark, 
and here the famous horsemen of Kentucky displayed 
their not less famous steeds. This was the chief attrac¬ 
tion of the fair, as might have been expected, and thj»gli 
not at all to be compared with the displays befor^the 
war, as we were informed, was still very fine, and ivell 
worth the jouniey of a thousand miles to see. There was 
much less trial for speed than we had expected to see. 
The judges occupied the center of the ring, and the com¬ 
petitors for the premium drove or rode their horses round 
the track, under the direction of the judges, until they 
M'ere satisfied. The object seemed to be to display the 
action and all the good points of the horse as well as his 
speed. The audience took a lively interest in the awards 
made, and announced their approbation with loud acclaim 
if they were pleased with the decision. The points of a 
good horse are so well known and appreciated in this 
State, that the audience almost invariably decided with 
the judges. We like this association of the people with 
the verdict of the judges. It is eminently fair, it fixes the 
attention, and improves the taste of the multitudes who 
come to the exhibition for the purpose of learning some¬ 
thing useful. We understood that the merits of the neat 
stock were decided upon in the same way, though we 
were not present on the first day of the fair, when they 
were exhibited. This confining of the show cattle to 
a single day is not a good arrangement. The majority 
who attend a fair can go only one day, and they want 
to see every department well represented. Arrangements 
should be made to keep all the animals upon the ground 
until the last day. A few good Short-horns were exhib¬ 
ited, but the display was not at all what the State ought 
to have afforded. There were a few good pens of Long 
and Middle Wool sheep. The show of swine was small. 
The arrangements for exhibiting them -were not good. 
There was a great want of good pens, both for sheep and 
swine. The show of fruit, though small, was of superior 
quality. C. C. Cary, H. S. Duncan, and L. Young were 
prominent among the exhibitors. The fruit of Mr. Young 
was not only very fair, but of high color,said to be secured 
by enclosing the specimens in muslin, while ripening 
upon the tree. This enhances their value for show, but 
would hardly pay for market purposes. The peaches 
were magnificent for size, and in quality superior to any 
thing grown upon the sea-board, where the excessive 
rains of the season have made all peaches deficient in 
flavor. Specimens of the White Head Heath and of the 
Grand Admirable, both clings, were about twelve inches 
in circumference. There appeared to be a considerable 
confusion in the names of the pears, but that difficulty 
time v.dll remedy, especially if the society follows the 
very good practice of distributing standard books upon 
fruit growing for premiums. Although the arrangements 
for reaching the fair by railroad were very good, the at¬ 
tendance was quite limited, showing that the State has 
not yet recovered from the effects of the war. There were 
probably not more than five thousand people present on 
the best day of the fair. But these were Kentuckians, 
fine specimens of men and women, that would have made 
any fair a success. When the next one comes off, may 
we be there to see. 


Hijni-Hovgorod Fair—Moscow—General 

ITotes about Russia. 

[Our readers will doubtless be interested in the follow¬ 
ing extracts from Mr. Judd’s home letters, the first dated 
at Nijni-Novgorod, August 24th. This place is on the 
Volga River, near the eastern boundary of Europe, in lati¬ 
tude 56° north, and longitude 44° east of Greenwich, or 
118° east of New York.] 

....“If Americans generally knew how easily and 
cheaply one can travel, more of them would visit the Old 
World. The money that many families expend on extra 
carriages, furniture, and dress, during a year or two, for 
mere show, would pay the expenses of a trip across the 
Atlantic, and a considerable distance into the continent. 
.... If many of those who do come knew how comfortable 
and convenient are the traveling facilities, they would 
not stop merely at London, Paris, and Switzerland, but 
Avould strike farther east, and get a glimpse of the Orien¬ 
tal people and customs. I am now nearly seven hundred 
miles cast-southeast of St. Petersburg, and have with me a 
lady, and children of 8,11, and 13 years of age, and we have 
come the last 700 miles with just as much ease as in travel¬ 
ing the same distance anywhere in America, and with bet¬ 
ter facilities for obtaining good food at the rail-road sta¬ 
tions than wo should find there... .Here we see a condena- 
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eel iik'turc of casteni manners or customs. At this point, 
or near here, for 5(X) or fiOO years past, there has been an 
annual fair, lastiii" from four to six weeks, at which the 
people of the East and the West have met for the sale or es- 
chantje of their n’spective productions and manufactures. 
The ;p-eat Volija River, as yon will see by the map, empties 
into the Caspian Sea, 1000 miles below this point. That 
sea has no outlet to the ocean for communication with 
the outer world ; so the v.arious peoples and tribes around 
the Caspian Sea, as well as the Chinese, from the east, 
and the Siberians, from the northeast, or northern Asia, 
bring their products here, and meet the western people, 
who bring their goods from Western Russia, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain. The sales amount to from 
$70,000,000 to $100,000,000 worth annually. The River Oka, 
from the west, here unites with the Volga, and the 
locality of the fair is on the point of land between the 
north shore of the Oka and the southwest or right bank 
of the Volga. The city of Nijni-Novgorod is on a high 
bluff, between the Volga and Oka, oR the south side of 
the latter. The livers arc fiill of boats of all descriptions 
Imaginable, many of which have been poled up the whole 
length of the Volga. From the tower on the bluff, I can, 
at one view, see thousands of these boats, many of them 
landing or taking in merchandise. For three or four 
miles up the right or west b^nk of the Volga, there are 
Immense piles of goods, covered with mats or skins. 

I never before saw such quantities of merchandise 
collected In one place; it Is as if you should remove 
all the buildings in New York, and expose the contents 
npon the banks of the rivers. The bales of cotton and 
hogsheads of sugar, (beet sugar from Europe.) seem in¬ 
numerable. The trading ground consists of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of one-story bazaars, arranged along 
regular streets, rr.nning at right angles. Each nation has 
its own quarter, or streets, but during the hours of trade 
the different peoples are of course much commingled. 
Each nation adopts its own peculiar style in the construc¬ 
tion and arrangement of the bazaars. In the Chinese 
quarter, for example, all the bazaars arc in the pagoda 
form, and all the people coming here retain their peculiar 
modes of dress. As we walked around the fair, our in¬ 
telligent polyglot gnide pointed out the different races, 
and interpreted for us as we chaffered and made some 
small purchases as souvenirs of our visit. Hero were 
Siberians with minerals, precious stones, furs, etc.; there 
were Clilnese, with their stocks of Oolong and Souchong, 
their ivory and wood work, cloths, silks, etc.; here were 
Persians, with their richly wrought gold and silver fab¬ 
rics ; there were Tartars, Kalmucks, and so on—an end¬ 
less variety—Georgians, Circassians, Caucasians, Cos¬ 
sacks, Arabs, Armenians, Syrians, Turks, Russians, Ger¬ 
mans, French, English, etc., etc.,—making all together 
the most novel gathering in the world, I suppose. The 
jargon of languages scarcely falls below what must have 
been heard around the tower of Babel itself. These fairs 
usually extend from July 2.3d to September 22d of each 
year. The second class fare, (fully equal to the American 
first class,) by railroad, from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
(too miles,) is 13 Roubles; and from Moscow to 
:Nijni->’ovgorod, (273 miles,) 9>4 Roubles. A Rouble of 
Russian paper money is at present worth about 68 or 70 
cents of American gold, or a little less than $1 of United 
States currency. The Rouble is divided into 100 Kopecks, 
BO that the Russian Roubles and Kopecks correspond with 
our dollars and cents, but 5 gold Roubles are just about 
equal to 1 gold dollars, when the paper money of both 
ifhtlons Is on a par with gold.” 

“Moscow, Russia, August 20th... .Taken all in all, this 
is the most interesting city we have visited. We have 
been out to the ‘Sparrow Hills,’ two or three miles west, 
on to the high ground, where Napoleon’s army, in 1812, 
caught their first glimpse of the city, after the long, te¬ 
dious march of more than a thousand miles, the latter 
part of it fighting their weary way over the vast plains of 
Lithuania or Western Russia. No wonder the poor fel¬ 
lows slKMitcd In wild delight, ‘ Moscow I Moscow 1’ Few 
of them lived to carry home the vivid impression made 
upon thenr by their first view of the goal of their toilsome 
pilgrimage....The view from these hills is grand, glo¬ 
rious ! Spread out over a wide plain, which is encircled 
by the serpentine ^foskva River, lies the curious city of 
4W churches, mostly with green roofs, and each sur¬ 
mounted by from one to a dozen domes or minarets. Of 
these domes I counted 506, visible from one point. A 
largo number of them are covered with gold and silver, 
and the rcfiection of the setting sun gives a resplendency 
excelling my highest previous conceptions of oven the 
‘ new Jenisaleni ’ itself 1... .Near the center of the city is 
the far famed Kremlin. This is a semi-circular space, 
enclosed by a high wall, nearly 1)4 miles in length, sur¬ 
mounted with curiously shaped towers, a hundred yards 
or so apart, besides which there are five large gateways. 
Within this wall are the three ancient palaces, the treas¬ 
ury building, four gorgeous churches, the high tower of 
Ivan Velikl.Vohn the Great,) at the foot of which is the 
Great Bell or Isar Kolokol, (Isar of bells.) Within the 


Kremlin, also, is the arsenal, around the outside walls of 
which are arranged over 800 cannons, the trophies of war 
—a larger part of them taken from or left behind by Na¬ 
poleon ; the Senate House, some smaller buildings, and 
paved open spaces fill up the rest of the Kremlin. The 
treasury building contains an immense amount of curious¬ 
ly mingled gold and silver plate and precious stones, 
presented by the sovereigns of many nations, the crowns, 
and thrones, and regal insignia, not only of ancient and 
modem Russia, but of captured and subjugated nations, 
as Poland, Kasan, etc. The larger one of the three pal¬ 
aces, built by the late Emperor Nicholas, excels even 
the palaces of St. Petersburg and Paris, in the gorgeous 
decorations of some of its larger rooms. Of tbe four 
Kremlin churches, the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
where all the emperors of Russia have been crowned, is 
the most noted. Its walls. Its ceilings, and even its in¬ 
terior columns, arc entirely covered with richly gilded 
paintings, most of them full size portraits of prelates of the 
church, saints, and scripture characters. Standing with¬ 
in the great nave, one has peculiar sensations when he 
finds himself thus gazed upon, from every point above 
and around, by so many renowned personages, whose real 
presence is so well represented by the artist’s brush and 
pencil. In the second church, St. Michael’s Cathedral, 
the main fioor is largely occupied with the tombs of the 
Emperors down to Peter the Great, since which time they 
have been buried at St. Petersburg. In the third, the 
Cathedral of the Annunciation, the Czars have long been 
baptized and married. The floor is paved with jasper and 
agate. In the fourth church, the Metropolitan, is manufac¬ 
tured the holy oil which is distributed throughout the em¬ 
pire, and which isnsed in the baptism of every child born 
in the Greek or National Church. In this cathedral, also, 
is shown a great number of robes, mitres, diadems, etc., 
wrought with costly pearls, diamonds, and other precious 
stones of untold value. One robe alone contains over 50 
pounds weight of these precious stones and gems. These 
few items must suflicc to give you a faint idea of the im¬ 
mense treasures contained within the Kremlin. The 
great bell is worthy of its name and fame. It is now raised 
npon a circular stone wall, five feet high. Its proportions 
are perfect, its hight over 20 feet, and I measured 68 feet 
around its base. (To get a full idea of its size, drive down 
a center stake, and with a cord, 11 feet long, as a radius, 
mark out a circle 22 feet across. A 20-fect pole, set up in 
the center, will help the conception of its great size.) 
It weighs 411,000 pounds, or 222 tons! A fragment, about 
7 feet high and 6 feet wide, is broken out of the rim, and 
stands down against the wall, so that by climbing upon 
the wall, one can walk in through ‘ the crack of the bell,’ 
as it is called. The Ivan Veliki tower, from which one 
has a good view of all the city, contains 40 bells, one of 
them half the size of the great bell, and others of some¬ 
what smaller proportions. The chiming of only six of 
these, of medium size, produced painful emotions in our 
heads, and gave a benumbing jar to the whole body.... 
Some distance outside the Kremlin wall is another, the 
old city wall, and beyond this, the city extends two to 
three miles each way from the center. There is every¬ 
where an odd commingling of spacious public and private 
edifices, and the mean abodes of the poor. Log struc¬ 
tures, neatly framed and trimmed at the corners, how¬ 
ever, are frequently seen within the city. There is every¬ 
where an ancient air and slowness of movement, with 
beggars and people in rags unpleasantly frequent- 
quite different from the thrift and activity visible at St. 
Petersburg.” 

“ St. Peteusbitro, August 29tb — Of tbis city I bavo 
already written somewhat. Returning here two days 
since, we have been around the public parks, and to 
Peterhof, etc., and my first impressions of the city arc 
fully conflnned. Taking into account its inland posi¬ 
tion, its high northern latitude, its comparatively recent 
foundation, and the natural diftlcultics to be overcome in 
its low alluvial soil, it is a marvel of enterprise, uncqualed 
elsewhere in the world ! The palaces and public build¬ 
ings are spacious, and exhibit within a solid magnificence 
hardly to be found elsewhere in Europe—not even in 
Paris. With a continuance of the policy and plans of the 
present Czar, Russia must continue to advance rapidly in 
civilization and refinement. The education of the masses 
now emerging from slavery and serfdom, and a shaking- 
off of the more superstitious or idolatrous rites and cere¬ 
monies of the established church, are most needed, and 
the tendency is in this direction. Great freedom of re¬ 
ligious belief and worship is already granted, and educa¬ 
tion is making rapid strides.” 

Gexeuau Notes ox Russia.... “Guaxitza, South¬ 
western Russia, August 31st... .During the last two days, 
we have come down from St. Petersburg, nearly 800 miles, 
to this point, stopping only a night in Warsaw, as the 
cholera is somewhat prevalent there. I am now awaiting 
the train that will take us across the Austrian border, and 
out to Cracow, to visit the salt mines... I have traveled 
over 2000 miles in Russia during the present rnonth—with 
all the ease, comfort, and convenience, and with as much 


personal freedom as I have ever found in America or 
Western Europe, and any American can do the same. The 
espionage of our passports and luggage has been merely 
nominal, and at only two points—viz.: on entering Fin¬ 
land, and on passing through Warsaw_European Rus¬ 

sia, throughout, is more level than 1 expected to find it. 
In its general surfacs it corresponds with our Western 
prairies, but is generally covered with forests where not 
under cultivation. The trees are mainly white birch, 
spruce, and pines, though other kinds are frequent¬ 
ly met with. From St. Petersburg, via Moscow, to Nijni- 
Novgorod, I estimate that about half the land visible 
from the railroad is under cultivation. From St. Peters¬ 
burg southwest, for the first 400 miles perhaps, one third 
of the country is still in forests. Russian Poland is al¬ 
most one vast fertile field. Wheat is the staple crop every¬ 
where, though pasture lands abound on the route south¬ 
east from St.Petersburg. Highly fertile soils are apparent¬ 
ly of rare occurrence, and pine lands of a somewhat 
sterile character arc frequent; yet, on the whole, I judge 
that four or five times the present population could bo 
readily sustained with improved modes of tillage. There 
are many Indications of the introduction of a better class 
of agricultural implements, and I believe American in¬ 
ventors and manufacturers ^ill find in Russia an excel¬ 
lent opening, not only to improve their own financial in¬ 
terests, but to benefit this country as well. The hand 
sickle, everywhere seen in the harvest fields at this sea¬ 
son, as well as the rude hay scythe, will readily yield to 
the mowing and reaping machines ; and the same may bo 
said of the nide plow and other implements. The policy 
of the government is liberal towards all foreign improve¬ 
ments .. .The relics of serfdom are everj^vhere visible, 
though rapidly dying out. As a rule, the small huts of 
the serfs are gathered in clusters or villages around or 
near the more stately dwellings of their former proprietors, 
and the smaller or larger Greek church, with its green 
roof and gilded dome, is close at hand. The liberated serfs 
generally work for their fonner masters, a part of the 
time at least, at mutually agreed upon wages, though 
every one is at liberty to go and come at pleasure. Mu¬ 
tual interest is at present the only bond that keeps these 
people in their original localities. Each peasant is al¬ 
lowed a plot of ground of his own, in fee simple, and 
without any payment except the past services of himself 
or ancestors, and each can purchase as much more as his 
accumulated earnings and savings supply the means for. 
Schools are opened in most of the serf villages. As far 
ns I can gather from observation and from frequent con¬ 
versation with intelligent Russians, I judge that the po¬ 
litical and educational condition of the Russian people is 
being rapidly assimilated to that of our otvn country, 
though, of course, still far behind us in the degree of ad¬ 
vancement. A generation or two will do much to lessen the 
difference. I look forward to the period as not far distant 
when Russia will become, iiv many respects, the United 
States of the Old World. ...” 


The Use of Plaster on New Land. 


The announcement in our August issue, in an 
article on “ Top Dressing Grass Land,” that two 
bushels of plaster produced over two tons of hay, 
by accurate measurement made at the State Agri¬ 
cultural College of Michigan, took most of out- 
readers by surprise, and awakened in others a 
strong feeling of incredulity. The sentiment 
was not much softened by the statement that the 
cuttings were made twice a year, and the exjteri- 
meut extended over two seasons. We are not 
surprised at this, for we have used plaster by the 
sea shore, without the slightest perceptible ef¬ 
fect. This is the general testimony of sea shore 
formers. Probably, the soil gets gypsum, or its 
equivalent, from the sea manures so commonly 
used nestf the shore, or blown inland fiom the 
sea itself, for sulphate of lime is contained in 
sea water. In the grazing districts, remote from 
the shore, on the contrary, plaster is highly val¬ 
ued, and produces wonderful results, even when, 
applied at the rate of one bushel to the acre, 
Michigan is greatly blessed in its supplies of 
plaster. Besides the extensive deposit at Grand 
Eapids, a new bed has recently been opened at 
the town of Alabaster, in Josco County, on Sag¬ 
inaw Bay. This deposit has remarkable facil¬ 
ities for quarrjdng and marketing. It lies im¬ 
mediately upon the shore of one of the best har¬ 
bors in the State; it has no overlying rock, and 
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but little earth to be removed above it; it is 
split into small masses, making a great saving 
of labor and powder; it is of remar.mble rich¬ 
ness and purity,and is practically inexhaustible. 
Prof. S. P. Duffleltl, of Detroit, has analyzed it, 
and gives the following results: Lime, 36.08; 
Sulphuric Acid, 54.25; Water, 8.89; Impurities, 
0.78. The use of plaster in this State is lapid- 
]v on the increase, as its value becomes better 
understood. About 14,000 tons from the mine 
referred to were sold last year, and the sales 
are much larger, thus far, the present season. 
We have seen the idea advanced that the use 
of plaster is likely to exhaust soils. There is 
very little ground for this fear, though the use 
of small quantities annually, without other ma¬ 
nure, and without proper tillage, would tend 
finally to exhaustion. In plaster we add only 
two articles of plant food, namely, lime and 
sulphuric acid. The elfsct of plaster upon the 
soil is said to be stimulating, that is, it enables 
larger crops to be secured, than could be 
removed otherwise, without the use of 
much manure. With these large crops 
much plant food is taken from the soil, 
and in time this will tell against the land, 
if it is not in some Avay made good by 
manure. It is found that grazing lands 
are for many years increased in produc¬ 
tiveness by its use. The plaster brings 
in clover, and stimulates the growth 
of all the grasses. Exhausted lands 
have been brought up to a high state 
of productiveness by the use of plaster 
and grazing alone. The roots of the 
plants strike down into the soil with 
greater vigor, and a good portion of the 
inorganic matter of the soil, which would 
constitute their ashes, if burned, is re¬ 
turned to the land in the droppings 
of the stock. Over a very large portion 
of our country, remote from the sea, plaster 
is no doubt the cheapest fertilizer that can 
be applied to pastui’es. It is easily transported, 
and a small application of two bushels to the 
’ acre broadcast on the surface has usually all the 
immediate effect of a much larger quantity. 


T1i8 Side-hill or Swivel Plow. 


fore it was plowed. All dead furrows are avoid¬ 
ed, and time is saved in the turning of the team 
at the ends of the lands. These plows are exhib¬ 
ited in much larger numbers at the fairs, and 
are coming rapidly into favor. They are made 
of any desirable pattern, embrace most of 
the good points of other plows, and have the 
advantage of turning the furrow to the right or 
to the left, according to the wish of the plowman. 


The Manufacture of Fish Oil and Guano. 

The use of fish as a fertilizer in this country 
is of early origin. The Aborigines are said to 
have understood their value and to have applied 
tliem to the old fields where they raised their 
limited crops of Indian corn. The colonists 
along the shore began to use them as soon as 
their exhausted farms showed the need of fer¬ 
tilizers. Large seines were owned by compa¬ 
nies of shore farmers, and every interval in the 
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This implement, invented to avoid the diffi¬ 
culty of turning furrows up hill, is likely to be 
as great a boon to the plain as to the hill-side. 
It affords great facilities to the farmers who have 
uneven soil to cultivate. The plow turns on a 
swivel at the bottom, and the mold-board may 
be changed in a moment from one side of the 
team to the other, and held tight to its place by 
a hook. Any plowman can do this while the 
team is turning round at the end of the furro w. 
The plowing is begun at the bottom of the hill, 
and the furrow is turned alternately to the left 
and to the right, as the team moves back and 
forth. All the furrows are turned down hill, 
and the surface is left smooth as upon the plain. 
In plowing level land in the ordinary way, we 
have the disadvantage of making dead farrows 
in the middle of each land plowed, and at the 
diagonal lines where the team is turned. These 
dead furrows yield scanty crops, and are un¬ 
pleasant obstructions to the mower and reaper, 
besides marring the beauty of the meadows. 
They may be mainly avoided by the use of a 
swivel plow. With this, you begin at one side 
of the field, and plow the whole length, turning 
all the furrows in one direction. At the ilex'! 
plowing you begin where you left off, reversing 
the furrows, and leaving the field as level as be° 


GROUP OP MENHADEN. 

cultwation and gathering of their crops w’as im¬ 
proved in fishing. The fish were applied to the 
land broadcast, and either immediately ploAved 
in, or left to decompose upon the surface and to 
be turned under in the fall. This w-as a very 
wasteful process, but it produced such wonder¬ 
ful effects upon the crops that every farmer 
within reach of the shore was eager to secure 
fish. It was not, however, until a very recent 
period that the attention of the fishermen was 
turned to the value of the oil. Perhaps the 
waning of the wdiale fishery and the increas¬ 
ing price of the oil first suggested the idea of 
extracting the oil from the fish commonly used 
as fertilizers. 

The Alausa menhaden, of Mitchell, known un¬ 
der the various names of Bony-fish, White-fish, 
Moss Bunker, and Menhaden, swarms along 
our coasts from the Carolinas to Maine, in im¬ 
mense shoals, numbering millions. The average 
weight is about a pound, being lighter in the 
spring and heavier in the fall, when they are 
most valuable for the manufacturer’s purpose. 
Other fish are frequently caught in small num¬ 
bers in the seines, such as blue-fish, mackerel, 
bass, sturgeon, shark, and stingrays. Those 
which are not valuable for food are thrown 
into the common mass and pass through 
the factory. As fish guano is rapidly coming 
into use and is considered one of the best of our 
fertilizers, it will be interesting to our readers to 
learn something of the process of manufacture, 
and of the statistics of the business. Let us 
look in upon one of these establishments. 
Here, oh the Long Island Sound, are plain 
substantial buildings, sheds, boilers, tanks, 
railways, and the boats and seines necessary 
for carrying on the business. The fishing is a 
business by itself. The company furnish the 


boats and seines, and take one-half of the catch 
of fish as a compensation. The rest they pur¬ 
chase at the market price, which is from |1.50 
to $3.00 a thousand, according to the season. 
As the yield of oil is four or five times greater 
in the fall than in the spring, the fall catch is 
much the more valuable to the manufacturer. 
As the factories are usually established near- 
each other, the fishermen have the advantage of 
competition and fair prices. This company em¬ 
ploys four gangs of men w-ith five boats to each. 
The seines used are from six to seven hundred 
feet long, and from eighty to ninety feet deep. 
With such a breadth of net-work, it is easy to 
surround a large shoal of fish and capture them 
in the midst of.the Sound. The seines are con¬ 
tracted at the bottom after the fish are surround¬ 
ed, and all escape is prevented. When the fish 
are drawn into a sufficiently small coinpass, 
they are thrown into the boats w-ith scoop 
and the whole catch is carried to the 
factory. Here the fish are transferred to 
a carriage upon a rail track upon w’hich 
they are drawn directly to the tanks, 
into which they are dropped for the pur¬ 
pose of steaming. The tanks hold about 
20,000 fish each. The fish are covered 
Avith Avater, and the steam is let on by a 
pipe at the bottom of the tank. After 
cooking I of an hour, the water is drawn 
off and the fish are put into cylindrical 
curbs, made of i-inch boiler iron, lined 
with stout Avooden slats, and placed Avith- 
in a hydraulic press of 1200 tons capa¬ 
city. A curb holding 3000 fish is depriv¬ 
ed of its oil in about five minutes. The 
average yield of oil is from 4> to 6 gallons 
a thousand. The mingled oil and wa¬ 
ter from the fish is conveyed by gutters 
from the press into a large wooden tank, 
where, after settling, the oil is skimmed off and 
conveyed by a pipe into the bleaching tanks, 
holding about 200 gallons each. Here it re¬ 
mains about 24 hours exposed to sun and rain, 
wdiich makes it of a lighter color. It is then 
drawn off into the casks in AA'hich it is sent to 
market. At the bottom of the bleaehing tanks 
a substance remains called “ gurry,” Avhich is 
used for making a coarse kind of soap, chiefly 
employed in factories for cleansing wool. 

The refuse thrown out from the curb is press¬ 
ed a second time, and is then carried to a shed 
AA^here it lies in a large heap until the fall or 
winter, AAdieh it is barreled or bagged for mar¬ 
ket. The barrels hold about 250 lbs. of the green 
scrap, and are sold by this AAmight, though they 
groAV lighter by the evaporation of AAmter. 

This company also prepares a fine ground ar¬ 
ticle by the following process. The green scrap 
is taken immediately from the curb and thrown 
into a picker making 1600 revolutions a minute, 
AA'here the flesh and bones are torn into very fine 
shreds. It is then spread upon a platform a 
hundred feet square, and exposed to the sun and 
air until it is dry. By this process about forty 
per cent, of the Aveight is evaporated, and the 
mass is nearly pure flesh and bone. It is 
then put into a mill and ground Amry fine. 
This makes a concentrated fertilizer of great 
value, admirable for drilling A\ith the seed. 

There are about one hundred of these fish oil 
manufactories along the coast from NeAvbern, 
N. C., to Mt. Pleasant Bay, ]\Ie., producing not 
far from 30,000 barrefs- of oil, w-orth about a 
half million of dollars, and about 20,000 tons of 
guano, Avorth nearly as much more. It is a 
thriving and increasing branch of our industry, 
and as it is immediately helpful to good hus¬ 
bandry, Ave AA-ish it the best success. 
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Flying Quadrupeds—Bats. 

Tb«so little animals, which are more innocent 
and friendly in their relations to mankind than 
any other of the untamed species with which 
we ar« acquainted, arc unfortunately very com¬ 
monly regarded with a sort of superstitious 
i.read, or, at least, strong aiUipatliy. Xo one 
can accuse them of 
any evil deed. They 
require, although 
small,a large amount 
of f(Jod, and, living 
entirely upon in¬ 
sects, which they 
take ui)on the wing, 
are the means of de¬ 
stroying vast num¬ 
bers of the most an¬ 
noying kinds. They 
fly in the night, or 
dusky twilight, and 
so are especially the 
foes of mosquitoes, 
which they often fol¬ 
low even within our 
dwellings. Bats be¬ 
long to the class 
Mamnudiit, because 
their young are born 
alive, and are suck¬ 
led. Their anatomi¬ 
cal structure is very 
peculiar and inter¬ 
esting, and they are 
possessed of some most wonderAd facukios, 
especially an acuteness of the senses of smell, 
feeling, and hearing, which renders the depri¬ 
vation of sight, as it would seem, of compara¬ 
tively little moment. They all have small, clear, 
beadlike, eyes, with which they can see tolerably 
well even in broad daylight. From observa¬ 
tions made originally, we believe, by Spallan¬ 
zani, it appears 
that bats whose 
eyes have been 
\(Ut out will catch 
insects, fly about, 
avoiding obsta¬ 
cles, and even fly 
llirough narrow 
spaces without 
touching. This 
remarkable facul¬ 
ty is attributed by 
some to the ex¬ 
traordinary deli¬ 
cacy of the nerves 
in the membranes 
which are used as 
wings, by others 
to their very acute 
sense of smell and 
of hearing. The 
species Avhich we 
figure is one of the 
most common in 
all parts of this 
country, and is ap¬ 
propriately called 
the Little Brown Bat, (Vespcrtilio suhulatva.) 
Our engriiving was taken from one which was 
aiTCSted, a few nights since, in its useful career 
of fly catching, for the benefit of the readers of 
the Agriculturid. Observe its little body covered 
with long, soft, brownish gray fur; notice the 
great development of the muscles of the chest, 
uf/id jk flving; see, also, that the almost useless 


hind legs, if we may so call them, are the mer¬ 
est sticks, with apparently neither muscles nor 
joints, except the little five-toed feet. The for¬ 
ward or upper extremities are the most remark¬ 
able. Tracing the bony frame from the shoulder, 
we follow a perfect arm-bone, (or humerus,) to 
the elbow, from the elbow to the next joint— 
'• wrist,” if you please—there are the two bones 


of liic fore-arni. There, just at this wrist joint, 
is the little thumb, projecting upward, and ter¬ 
minating with a strong hook; from this point, 
the long, slender, regularly jointed fingers spread 
out, tapering to the minutest little threadlike 
bones at the tips. The little bones correspond¬ 
ing to the first and second fingers of our hand 
are close together, forming the stiff upper rim 


TUE AMEUICAN OTTEU. —{Lutva Canaclensis.) 

of the wings, and from these the delicate, double, 
nearly transparent, skin which forms the wings 
extends to the next finger, and the next, and 
then it spreads out from the last finger on each 
side to the body, the legs, and the tail. This 
membrane is filled with a multitude of blood 
vessels, which, as our artist has indicated, causes 
the whole to appear to be covered with the fin¬ 


est net-work, like a spider’s web. The ears are, 
proportionally, very large, and directly in front 
of each there is a long, stiff, point, called the an¬ 
terior lobe of the car, which seems to have been 
placed there to prevent insects lodging in the 
cars, should any escape the mouth in the rapid 
flight of the bat. The eyes are very small and 
bright, and deep set; the nose rather broad at 
the tip, and the nos¬ 
trils peculiarly dilat¬ 
ed. The mouth opens 
wide, and displays 
an efficient though 
minute set of very 
sharp, pointed, teeth. 
When taken, the 
bats all bite fiercely. 
The specimen from 
which the drawing 
Avas made measured 
nine inches from tip 
to tip of the wings, 
and weighed only 
80 grains—that is, it 
would take more 
than eighty similar 
ones to weigh a 
pound. When at 
rest, bats fold their 
“ wings” very close- 
and suspend 
themselves by their 
little hooked thumbs. 
In wdnter, they col¬ 
lect in great clus¬ 
ters in hollow trees, deserted buildings, or caves, 
and thus hibernate. They have two young at 
a birth, which cling to the mother in her flights. 


The American QtiQX, —{Lutra Canadensis.) 

The Otter produces the most valuable fur of 
any animal noAV found in the older States of the 
Union,and though 
its range is wide, 
extending, or hav¬ 
ing formerly ex¬ 
tended, through 
all parts of the 
Union east of the 
great plains, it is 
now' becoming ex¬ 
ceedingly scarce. 
Among our native 
furs the skins of 
the beaver, if fine, 
are alone superior 
to those of the ot¬ 
ter. It is an ani¬ 
mal of consider¬ 
able size, weigh¬ 
ing often from 20 
to 25 pounds, and 
measuring three 
to four feet in 
length, exclusive 
of the tail, wdiich 
is 15 to 18 inches 
long. The otter 
lives altogether 
upon fish, which it takes in the w'ater with great 
adroitness. It possesses great intelligence, and is 
capable of very thorough domestication, and it is 
probable that, like its European congener, {Lutra 
mlgaris,) it will breed in confinement, and that 
the young may be trained to hunt for fish, and 
to be of essential service in fishing. The otter of 
India is used, as is learned from the journals of 














rnn little ukown bat. — (Ve.'^pertilio suOululus.) 
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travelers, by fishermen much as dogs are in hunt¬ 
ing. A peculiarity of the American ottei is its 
habit of making smooth tracks upon steep banks, 
down which it slides into the Avater. In the 
summer time, clay banks are preferred to any 
other, and in the winter they do not forego this 
pleasant recreation, for they have tlieir sliding 
pastime upon the snow-banks as systematically 
as the boys have their coasting parties. ^ Traps 
are usually placed at the foot of these slides, in 
the water, or near the entrance of frequented 
burrows w''hich always open under "water, at 
ordinary stages. The fur of the otter is of two 
kinds, one fine and dense, the other coarse and 
glossy. The color is browm, varying somewhat, 
being nearly black in summer, and in autunln 
and Avinter quite dark and very glossy, the head 
light colored, and the chin and throat often whit¬ 
ish. Otters bring forth tAVO 3 -oung early in sprihg. 


More Barn-room Wanted. 

Shifts are alloAvable in the early history of the 
farm that ought not to be tolerated later. The 
farmer in the clearing, or upon the prairie, has 
everything pressing upon him at once, and must 
meet his most imperious Avants first. He must 
have shelter for his fainilj'-, and food for himself 
and stock. The log-house and barii Upon the 
most limited scale Avill answer for a while, but 
both are temporary expedients to be superseded 
at the earliest moment by something better. The 
new house and barn are not merely matters of 
taste, but of econoinj’". An ample barn for the 
storage of crops and the shelter of stock should 
be regarded as a necessary investment of capi¬ 
tal in all farming in the Northern and Eastern 
States. This is better understood in Pennsyl¬ 
vania than in any other part of the countly, 
and the barn that bears the name of the State 
is, in many respects, a model. It contemplates 
the shelter of all stock, and the storage of all 
crops raised upon the farm ; and if it also pro¬ 
vided shelter for manure, it Avould, Avith abun¬ 
dant light and free ventilation, meet every want. 

Such a barn upon every farm where mixed 
husbandry is pursued wmuld soon pay for itself. 
It prevents the deterioration of crops and of 
manure. The loss from this source is immense 
in all parts of the country. Even in thrifty 
New England, Avhere a barn of some kind is 
found rrpon every farm, large part of the hay 
and corn fodder is stored in stacks, and the operr 
yard is still often met Avith as the only recep¬ 
tacle for manure. There is Avaste of labor in the 
topping and securing of stacks, and AAnste of 
fodder in all that part of the stack that is ex¬ 
posed to the ground and to the Aveathei-, and, 
judging from the fact that barrr hay alwa)^s brings 
the higher price, there is deterioration through 
the Avhole mass. In the West there is rnrrch 
more loss from this source, for there is much less 
barn-room, and, in addition to this, great dam¬ 
age from the exposure of the grain crops to the 
weather. The A\dieat crop for this year has been 
gathered in excellent condition, for very little 
rain fell in all the grain growing districts during 
harvest. But this is an exceptional season. If 
those districts had been visited Avith the rains 
and cloudy Aveather that have prevailed aloim 
the seaboard, Ave think the grain crop would 
have been damaged U i.ie amount of one-third 
of Its value. Tins sometimes happens, and 
theie is much more damaged than sound wheat 
m the market. Ordinarily the wheat is left in 
small shocks, with tw® bundles laid crosswise 
for a cap, until the thrashing machine comes, 
which maybe within two weeks or two months 


after cutting. If the weather is bad, the grain 
moulds and sprouts, and the market is crowded 
Avith damaged Avheat. The straAV also is injured 
for feeding purposes. The loss to the country 
from this source amounts annually to many 
millions of dollars. If it could be saved, it 
would pay all the taxes laid upon farmers. 

Then, a good barn saves immensely in the 
expense of keeping stock and in the conven¬ 
ience of feeding them. It is a common estimate 
that shelter saAms one-third in fodder. This 
estimate is certainly not too high for the north¬ 
ern half of the Northeiui States. The consump¬ 
tion of food to keep up animal heat in freezing 
AvCather is Amiy great, and this does not benefit 
the farmer. lie AAuants an increase of fiesh and 
fat, articles that a stack-jmrd regimen rarely 
giAms. With a plenty of grain, an animal wdll 
thrive out of doors, but he does not thrive as he 
■would under shelter. It is too expensive, even 
ill the grain districts, to substitute corn for 
hoards. Without barns, also, the farmer is very 
much at the mercy of thq grain speculator. 
With them, he can store his hay and grain, and 
sell AAdien the market suits. The speculator 
knoAvs the situation, and Adsits the regions AA'here 
the barns are jmt to be built. He knows the 
farmer must sell, for he has no place to store 
his grain. He generallj^ prefers the tender 
mercies of the speculator, Avhom he knoAA^s, to 
the commission merchant in the city, whom he 
does not knoAv. He Avants the cash in hand 
and takes what he can get. As wheat often ad¬ 
vances fifty per cent, in a season, the farmer 
ought to be able to take advantage of the rise. 
If grain could be kept more in .first hands, it 
AAmnld benefit consumers, for it AA'onld tend to 
make uniform prices. Nobody but speculators 
Avould suffer. In the plans of barns that we 
frequently present in these pages, some of 
them giving the results of years of stndj' by 
practical farmers to meet their own AV’^ants, our 
readers wrill find manj^ profitable suggestions. 

What Shall the South Do for Manure? 

The great AA’"ant of Southern Agriculture is 
manure. It is the want of systematic agri¬ 
culture everyAvhere. Some land gains fertility, 
if left fallow, or from crops which may be turn¬ 
ed under for manure, or if left in grass, which 
forms a sward of matted roots that read¬ 
ily decay Avben ifiowed under. For land too 
poor for grass to make a good sward, and too 
light to bear lillage Avithout a crop, (clay land 
Avill be improved by simple tillage,) manure is an 
absolute necessity. Unskilled laborers must be 
employed usually at coarse, common, field work; 
hence there is a tendency to cultivate a few, 
chiefly market, crops. Tliis makes the demand 
for manure tlie more imperative, and the call 
from the Southern States is at present absolutely 
painful; this is the universal need. The eager¬ 
ness with AA'hich manures have been bonglit the 
past season, in the hope of making or saving a 
crop of corn, of cotton, or tobacco, has opened 
Avide the door for extensive fi-aiids, ruinous to 
manj^ of tiie victimized planters. We are grati¬ 
fied to ieam that some of these purchasers of 
fraudulent manures are combining to institute 
suits against those aa^Iio make and deal in them. 

The question presents itself, then, with pe¬ 
culiar force, “ What shall tlie South do?” The 
problem has a simple solution, but the cure is 
applicable at first over but a small area upon 
each farm. It is, to make more manure. Tliis 
may be done. The labor of the place may be 
profitably employed during a considerable part 


of the year, in taking care of, working over, and 
increasing, the amount of manures and composts. 

Keep hogs confined. The noj’thern farmer saves 
himself the expense of guano by keeping his 
hogs always penned and supplied with all kinds 
of weeds and litter, thus making tons of excel¬ 
lent manure every year. Five tons of manure, 
Avorth not less than $5 per ton, if Peruvian 
guano is worth $80, may be made from one hog 
in a j'ear, provided a sufficiency of muck, straAA’, 
or litter of any kind, be supplied. A fair pro¬ 
portion of the manure thus made should be 
saved for fertilizing ground for a large crop of 
pumpkins or squashes, corn sowed in drills, 
j^amSjOr whatever else Avill grow rapidty and pro¬ 
duce surely and freely, good feed for the hogs, 
Avhose numbers should be each year increased, 
until large quantities of manure are made. 

Control all the Poultry., at least so far as to 
make them roost ahva^^s in coiwenient places 
Avhere their manure may be saved and com¬ 
posted with dry muck, gypsum, coal ashes, or 
other good absorbent. Thus a fertilizer may be 
obtained in moderate quantities of exceeding 
richness, admirable for exact!}’ those purposes 
for Avhicli Peruvian guano is employed. 

MaJce dead animals into compost. Many an old 
horse is actually worth more in the compost 
heap than in the stable or pasture. One dollar 
a hundred pounds is a low estimate of the value 
of any living animal for manure alone. Every 
farmer Avho is buying fertilizers can Avell afford 
to pay that, and usually the carcasses may be had 
for their removal. The way to handle them is to 
cut them up, using axes and butchers’ saws, into 
pieces of, say 20 pounds Aveight, and then to com¬ 
post them in layers with plenty of swamp muck, 
crumbly peat, grass sods, or loamy soil. Do this 
in an out of the way place, and while it is attrac¬ 
tive to dogs, be on the lookout with a rifle and 
add to the heap cA’ery dog that comes near. 
Otherwise drive stakes around the place, making 
a compost yard, inaccessible to those “vermin.” 
It is some little trouble, but will stand the finan¬ 
cial test, and surely pay. Within six months or 
a year,the heap maybe overhauled, mixed, the 
hard bones thrown out, and these put into the 
next heap, or into any manure, or compost 
heap. The hardest will become soft in a year or 
two, so that they may be mashed Avitli a shovel. 

Mahe poiidrette. Hints are given in previous 
numbers of the Agriculturist on the subject of 
earth closets. Offer to the foremen of gangs 
of hands, to those who keep the houses where 
the hands are boarded and lodged, and to such 
as have their OAvn cabins, a moderate price 
per barrel or per load for all the poudrette of 
good quality which they Avill make, using a def¬ 
inite quantity of dr}^ earth or muck. So far as 
onr observation extends, every particle of hu¬ 
man soil is lost to the agriculture of the South, 
and Ave hesitate not to say that were this saA’cd 
it would have ten times the A’alue of all the high 
priced fertilizers Avhich the people of the 
Southern States import from year to year. ’ 


How to Yoke Oxen. 

The hints Ave drop noAv and then in regard to 
the sounder philosophy in Avorking oxen by the 
head instead of by neck yokes, bring occasional 
responses of corroborative vicAvs, one of Avliich 
we give below, from Mr. Josiali M. Hubbard, 
of MiddletoAA’n, Conri. Until Ave can fairly try 
the experiment ourselves, Avliich may not be 
for years, Ave Avait patiently for a fair test of the 
two systems on the same cattle. j\Ir. H. Avrites : 

“Your remarks concerning the defects in the 
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usual apparatus for working oxen call to luind 
the case of a German neighbor of mine in Kan¬ 
sas, whose one pair of oxen were trained to 
draw by the forehead, llis apparatus was quite 
simple, consisting of a padded stick placed 
across the forehead of each ox just below the 
horns, and kept in place by straps around them, 
the ends of the slick extending a few inches 
each way l)eyond the head. The draft was by 
means of a lopc on each side of the animal, 
passed through a hole in the end of the stick 
an<l knotted in front, hitched to the whiftie-trees 
and evener, aiul kept in place by a strap over the 
back and another under the belly of the animal. 
I do not recall his method of fastening his ani¬ 
mals together, or of supporting the tongue when 
worked on a wagon ; but I do recollect that his 
animals worked with much more ease and free¬ 
dom than oxen in the ordinaiy yoke; and also 
that their owner was very confident that they 
could pull (or as he phrased it) ‘ push ’ a much 
heavier load than if yoked by the neck.” 


The Wheat and Chess Question. 


The position taken by intelligent agriculturists 
that such a thing as wheat turning to chess is im¬ 
possible in the nature of things, hence not a ques¬ 
tion to be argued (like the assertion that 2 and 2 
make 5,) is entirely unacceptable to many sensi¬ 
ble farmers. They think they have the evidence 
of their senses that it does happen. We are 
firmly and kindly remonstrated with for taking 
the position that we will not argue the point. 
We know 2-t-2=4; and so decline to discuss 
the matter. However, one of our German 
readers, :Mr. Geo. Kunz, has worked out this 
problem much more correctly than many Amer¬ 
ican farmers, who claim to have tried experi¬ 
ments which convinced them that the change 
lakes place. We invite attention to his reasoning. 

“ As the wheat last winter was more or less 
winter-killed, we could only count upon half a 
crop; but some farmers have from one-quarter to 
one-l’ialf chess in their wheat, which causesa great 
many to think that wheat is changed into chess. 
After many j'oars of experience, I can sa)' that it 
is an error, and, if held, of injury to the farmer. 
He who asserts that wheat changes to chess, 
is not anxious to have his seed free from chess. 
The superficial observers who assert that wheat 
turns to chess, (three-quarters of the fanners 
l)elong to that class,) say they do not sow chess; 
they also say that chess changes into Tim¬ 
othy, etc. If Bitch is the case, why do we pay 
^2 and $3 per bushel for Timothy seed? Why 
not sow chess, for which wc only pay 5 cts. per 
bushel for thrashing? If wheat could produce 
chess, it would long since have run out, and we 
would have as many varieties of chess as of 
wheat. Why we have more chess when wheat 
is winter-killed may easily be shown. Take 
one bushel of wheat and mix with it one quart 
(,f chess; the latter can hardly be detected. 
Supposing the wheat is sown and produces 20 
])ushel 3 , and chess also 20 quarts, it cannot be 
detected any more than before; but then, sup¬ 
pose the wheat is winter-killed badly and yields 
only 5 bushels instead of 20, the chess is not 
affected, gives every year a full crop, and in¬ 
creases more than wheat; therefore, more chess 
could be seen after gathering the crop in the 5 
bushels of wheat, than there could be seen in 
the 1 bushel before sosving. If every farmer 
would convince himself that chess does not 
come from wheat, all disputes would cease up¬ 
on that point. Sow clean seed on clean soil, and 
you will have no more chess; and if everybody 


was to do so, in five or six years very little would 
be found in the wheat fields of the country.” 

Canada Thistles and Railroads. 

In our recent travels to attend the State Fairs, 
we noticed almost everywhere in the AVest, the 
stead}’ advance of this scourge. Tlie AVest had 
once clean fields; but now, in many sections, 
the pastures and meadows are as foul as in the 
oldest part of the country. Alost of the older rail¬ 
roads are already well stocked with the Canada 
thistle at their northern extremities, and every 
year carries them further south. The seed is 
furnished with a tuft of down, which makes it 
float in the air like a feather. Growing in close 
proximity to the railroad track, these winged 
seeds are drawn into the current of air made 
by the passing trains, and every year distrib¬ 
uted more widely over the country. The rail¬ 
road embankment becomes thickly stocked with 
them, and from this line they arc distributed 
over all the adjoining fields. 

This is a great evil, and demands the imme¬ 
diate attention of all our State legislatures. If 
it is left unchecked, the thistles will spread over 
a wider territory every year, until they take 
possession of the whole country. The cost of 
every Crop cultivated will be increased, pastnics 
will be diminished in value, and the quality of 
hay will be depreciated. It is true, theie is 
some nutriment in thistles, and asses arc said 
to be fond of them, but these are not the wisest 
of beasts; and if they were, they are not likely 
to become popular stock in America. It is an 
unmitigated curse in cultivated fields, incieasing 
the cost of farm produce to all consumers. Alorc 
Canada thistles means dearer corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, and potatoes. They increase the 
cost of living to every man in the country. 
Railroads arc a great blessing, but they ha^ c 
no right to spread this pestilence over our fields. 

Legislation is needed to compel tho railroads 
to keep their tracks clean. The State Commis¬ 
sions, which have the oversight of these insti¬ 
tutions, should be instructed to sec that this pest 
is kept under. If there were frequent mowings 
to prevent the seeding of the plant, it would 
soon disappear from the tracks. And while the 
legislatures are considering the case of the rail¬ 
roads, they may as well take in hand those 
slovenly farmers who allow these weeds to over¬ 
spread their fields without hinderauce. AVhat 
right has a man to make his farm a seed bed ot 
Canada thistles ? AVhat right has he to make 
himself a nuisance among his neighbors ? The 
harboring of this pest should subject the farmer 
to fines and penalties. AVe must have legis¬ 
lation, or Canada thistles will possess the land. 


great institution by reason of this very efiicient 
protection. If we want like protection, we must 
legislate against dogs. AVool-growers’ associa¬ 
tions should take the lead in this matter,and make 
their influence felt at AVashington. Agricul¬ 
tural societies and farmers’ clubs should start 
their petitions, and send them up by the cart¬ 
load to the Capitol. Sheep owners who have 
political influence should write to their repre¬ 
sentatives, urging the measure. By timely effort 
we may secure what we need. AVool and mut¬ 
ton can have no secure basis until the relations of 
sheep and dogs are permanently reconstructed. 


Fattening Poultry for the Table or 
for Market. 


A National Dog Law. 

Congress is soon to assemble, and the great 
interest of the nation will be likely to receive 
just so much attention from our legislators as 
the people compel them to bestow. There is 
no money for Congressmen in this measure un¬ 
less they happen to be sheep owners, but a good 
deal of money for their constituents. On the 
contrary our honorable Senators and Represen¬ 
tatives, who affect dogs and sporting circles, 
mio-ht find their taxes slightly increased. AVe 
have shown, in our past issues, the great nece.s- 
sity of this law to the sheep interests of the n.a- 
tion. England taxes her dog owners three dol¬ 
lars for each dog, and raises a revenue of $3,000,- 
000 from this source. In England, mutton is a 


The difference between the flesh of a well-fat* 
tened fowl and one that has not been cooped is 
so great that we venture to say that no one 
who really enjoys this excellent food, and raises 
his own poultry, will allow those destined for 
the table to run at large for some two or three 
weeks, at least, before killing them. Young 
birds grow finely with a free range and plenty 
to eat, but we have never found rapidly grow¬ 
ing fowls or turkeys to take on/«< readily when 
confined. They grow rapidly, perhaps, for a 
while, but then are very apt to pine, and often 
even lose flesh. As soon as the rapid growth 
peculiar to the first four or five months of 
chickenhood has been made, and the young 
birds begin to have a mature look, they may be 
put up in airy coops for. fattening. The coops 
should be such as can be kept clean easily, and 
in which they will have some chance to move 
about; while all should be .able to get at their 
food, when fed, without crowding. The two 
long sides, at least, shoidd be of slats, and the 
bottom made of split poles, half round, about 
three inches wide, put on round side up, and 
Avilh two-inch spaces between thorn. On such 
a floor, the birds will keep cleaner than on any 
other. Turkeys ought to be cooped upon the 
ground, and the , coops shifted every few d.ays. 
Geese should be in close boxes, with plenty of 
litter, which should be frequently changed, and 
the geese allowed a run of half an hour, and a 
bath every morning. Ducks should be penned, 
but let out daily to ruu to the pond, and take 
their regular “ducking,” and eat a little gr.ass. 

As to food, it is a mistake to suppose be¬ 
cause poultry usually prefer whole grain espe- 
citilly corn, that it is best for them. Boiled 
potatoes mashed, with the addition of about one- 
sixth part Indi.an meal, make excellent feed for 
all kinds of poultry. If the proportion of Indian 
meal is increased, a little suet added, together 
with stale bread or crusts, soaked soft, it will be 
the more relished, and of much higher fattening 
quality. Chickens and turkeys should have 
some grass frequently, and occasionally some 
meat scraps chopped fine. Almost any raw 
vegetables may be substituted for grass, live 
cabbaf^e leaves, beets, the inside p.arts of pump¬ 
kins, etc., chopped quite fine. Geese ought to 
have grass daily. Ducks do better, also, for sim¬ 
ilar green food, but for the water fowls, meat is 
unnecessary. The food for all may be greatly 
varied,but ground and cooked gram will go much 
farther than the same fed whole or raw. Bir s 
confined for fattening, should be fed all that 
they will eat, as often as four times a day, and 
fresh w.ater should be always before them. 
Every two or three days it is well to make one 
meal actually red with Cayenne pepper, sprink¬ 
led on in powder, and mixed with the food. A 
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few drops of Chloride of Iron in the water, 
occasionally, has a beneficial tonic effect. 

In case there is the least suspicion of lice, we 
advise to take out the fowls, and dust thern 
thoroughly with the “ Persian Insect Powder,” 
holding them each by the legs, and sprinkling 
it in among the feathers. We have found this 
cheap, innocuous, and efficient, in removing lice 
from nests and sitting hens, and presume it 
would be equally efficacious in other cases. 

Thus treated, in general, all poultry will fat¬ 
ten very fast. The fatness of a fowl may be as¬ 
certained, generally, by feeling the rump, and 
judging of its general plumpness and weight. 
When killed for one’s own table, it makes little 
difference how it is done, provided it be well 
done. The bird must be fasted 8 to 12 hours; 
the head may be chopped off, and the fowl 
hung up to bleed, or the throat may be cut from 
the outside, passing a narrow, sharp blade 
through the neck crosswise, just below the 
chaps. The blade being pressed backward, and 
moved a little, will sever the veins. This is the 
common New York market practice. It is poor 
policy to wring the necks, for, though the most 
agreeable way, there being no spirting and 
splashing of blood, nevertheless the bleeding is 
not so perfect, and the bird will not keep so 
long. When killing for market, the neatest 
way is to take a straight, sharp, knife, pass it 
into the mouth, and cut across the back of the 
throat on either side. This quickly severs the 
large veins and arteries, and if the fowl be tied 
by the legs, and hung on a peg, the feathers 
even will not be much besmeared with blood. 
When plucked, a fowl, so killed, shows no mark 
of the knife. Pick dry, while still warm, then 
clip in scalding water, just enough to shrink 
the skin tight all over the body. This gives 
a very plump look, and secures a better price 
or quicker sale, while it is of no injury to the 
keeping, unless the fat is melted. 

' 4 ' iiM M t --1 __ 

Braining Facilitated and Cheapened. 


The cost of underdraining lies chiefly in the 
necessarily great amount of skilled labor re¬ 
quired to do good work. If any common hand 
could be economically employed to dig trench¬ 
es, it would be a great saving. Many of us 
have been forced to try the experiment, and 
know if such labor is paid by the day, as it usu¬ 
ally must be, the draining is very expensive. 
Unless digging the trenches can be done by con¬ 
tract, the work must be overseen by the proprie¬ 
tor himself, or by a very trustworthy foreman. 
When the digging is done by the rod, the fin¬ 
ishing must be under the immediate inspec¬ 
tion of the foreman, and to this end it should 
be understood that the last inch or two of 
the ditch should not be dug until he directs. 

As soon as the bottom is graded ready for the 
tiles, (which operation, as it requires care and 
time, will not be done by common trench-dig¬ 
gers on a contract, without compensation by the 
hour), the tiles must be laid and the trench 
partly filled. The care requisite in the first 
filling of the ditch prevents the employment of 
scoops or scrapers worked by horse-power- 
but as soon as about 18 inches have been filled 
with clay or stiff loam, and rammed down hard, 
some form of scraper will come into play. 

More real farm drainage is done in the au¬ 
tumn than at any other time of the year, and 
the present season is a peculiarly favorable one 
for this work. We of the seaboard have had 
much wet, and that followed by an autumn, dry 
in its on/i yery likely to be so in its 


continuance, and so long as real winter weath¬ 
er holds off, draining may profitably be done. 

Some time since, at a time when subjects more 
appropriate to the season crowded our columns, 
we received a communication from Asa Engle, 
of Gloucester Co.,N. J., containing useful hints 
and a description of his own practice. He writes: 

“ In return for valuable ideas from the Agri¬ 
culturist^ I suggest an idea or two that I have 
proved to be advantageous in underdraining. 

“ My manner of laying tiles is to begin by 
breaking a plastering lath in half, and laying it 
in the bottom of the ditch. Then take whole 
laths and place them side by side upon the 

so as to break joints, laying the tiles immedi¬ 
ately upon them. In this section drain tiles are 
all made with flat bottoms. The laths cause the 
tiles to settle on a line, and by the time the laths 
decay, the tiles are so firmly bedded that they are 
not likely to get out of place. After the tiles are 



DITCH-FILLING SCEAPEIi. 


laid, I shovel in a few inches of earth, treading 
it down firmly as I proceed. I then take a 
scraper or reversed “ snow plow,” made by 
bolting two planks to the inside of an A harrow, 
(see figure,) long enough to extend outside the 
ditch on both sides. I hitch a quiet horse to each 
end, and start the “plow” backward astride 
of the ditch, having a rope attaehed to the point 
by which to guide the machine and keep the 
open space between the ends of the planks im¬ 
mediately over the ditch. After passing a few 
times back and forth, it will expedite matters 
to take a horse and plow and loosen the 
earth on the bank, as by this operation it 
will have become somewhat packed.” 

- - ^ t ■! I m -- 

Convenient Farm Hooks, 


The difference between what “will do well 
enough,” and what is really convenient and 
exactly adapted to its use, may be measured by 
hours and days even of useless labors, and miles 
of travel on many farms every year. We were 
struck with the simplicity of a hook for use as 
a clevis attached to a harroAv, cultivator, stone 
boat, or any such thing. It is a strong flat hook, 
(Fig. 1,) having a flat eye with a small hole for 
a bolt with a large flat 
head, to attach it to the 
implement. The point 
of the hook is drawn 
ciLEvis HOOK. oLi^ back, and 

welded fast, enclosing a harness ring of such a 
size that, Avhen it lies in the bend of the hook, 
it cannot be brought out. This is well seen in 
the little engraving. When the hook is put on, 
it is, of course, turned upward, and it will be 
seen that the ring of the whiffietree, or ox-chain, 
will easily slip in, but of itself cannot slip out 
again. This hook may be attached to many ar¬ 
ticles, and used for sundry purposes, but is espe¬ 
cially convenient for the use suggested, for it 
takes a good deal of time to undo a clevis every 
time the team is attached to, or taken from, the 
harrows and other tools. Then, too, the clevis 
is in tAVQ independent parts, and often three. 


(clevis, bolt, and ring,) either of which is liable 
in careless hands to be lost or out of the way. 

The almost universal custom of using hooks 
upon the end of farm whiffletrees indicates some 
superiority to other contrivances for attaching 
the traces. Still, going down rough roads, in 
the woods, and on other uneven ground. ther@ 
is a liability of the traces 
getting unhooked, accom¬ 
panied, at times, by no 
little danger. Figure 2 
represents an unpatented 
hook which we have at- Fig. 2.— whiffletkee 
tached to a new Avhiffle- hook. 

tree that is noAV on probation; the hook, how¬ 
ever, proves itself. As clearly shoAvn in the 
cut, the eye is large and open, the bend short, 
the point coming back nearly opposite the mid¬ 
dle of the eye, Avhere it is bent at right angles 
towards it, and left just so close to the eye that 
a ring or trace-eye of the usual size Avill slip, 
when held at right angles, into the hook. It ap¬ 
pears to be impossible for a trace to become de¬ 
tached of itself from this simple contrivance. 

--o 1 -— 

Fences Across Streams. 


Among the many minor perplexities which 
in the aggregate are serious hinderances to the 
farmer’s peace of mind, are fences across streams. 
When a brook is so large that a single length of 
fence Avill not span it, and especially if at times 
this 12-foot “creek” becomes a torrent, bearing 
large trees and logs upon its turbid tide, then 
the problem how to put a fence across becomes 
a formidable one. Cattle must not pass it at 
low water, and it must not be swept away at 
any time. Mr. Matthew M. Campbell appeals 
to the editors and readers of the Agriculturist 
in his perplexities, A large creek fioAvs through 
his farm, -which Avill be greatly increased in value 
to him if he can fence it across. He describes 
the “Kentucky crossing,” Avhich is thus made.: 
“ One, tAvo, or three, large logs are laid on the 
bottom of the creek, and the ends made fast in 
the banks on either side, and weighted down 
with stones. Rails, with sharpened ends, are 
then driven into the bottom of the creek above 
the logs, and project above them from 12 to 
18 inches. This, if three feet high, or less, is a 
good fence so long as it can be kept from float¬ 
ing.” Another plan suggested is that of stretch¬ 
ing a three-quarter inch iron rod across the 
creek between tAvo trees, and suspending there¬ 
on a succession of light gates reaching dovrn to 
the water at ordinary stages. Yet another plan 
is to stretch the rod across close to the surface 
of the Avater, and hang battened planks upon 
the rod, just so that they will touch the water 
at its loAvest stage, but be floated Avheu the 
water is high enough to bring doAvn much flood- 
wood. We quite agree Avith our correspondent 
that “neither hog, horse, nor cattle, Avould be 
likely either to jump over, or dive under, such a 
fence,”—but think it would be subjeet to a 
strain, Avhen the water is high, to which it 
would assuredly succumb after a short time. 

Some time since, an acquaintance, in follow¬ 
ing a suggestion of ours, stretched a rod across 
a small stream which annoyed him by carrying 
off the poles Avhich were placed across it as a 
fence. To this rod, which Avas of about three- 
quarter inch iron, as we judge, he suspended 
three small trees, the smaller branches and 
twigs of which had been cut off and the boughs 
sharpened with a drawing knife. The trees 
were hung so that a natural curve in them caus¬ 
ed the limbs to point down stream, and any that 
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pointed directly nguinst the current were cut 
ofF. The result has been that at high water the 
fence floats up more or less, and the swiftness 
of the current keeps it entirely free from every¬ 
thing except an occasional bush which gets en¬ 
tangled, but does no damage. All large things 
pass along unhindered. We propose, therefore, 





A FRNCE ACROSS A STREAM. 


to ^Ir. Campbell to try hanging small trees or 
t)ranches of larger ones in the way we suggest. 
The engraving shows a combination of the 
banging gates and trees, the latter being where 
the current is swiftest, the stream deepest, and 
where, almost certainly, the heavy drift will 
come down. The rod is attached on one side to 
a tree, on the other it passes through one, and 
is continued at an angle to a stump, where it is 
fixed, making a very strong anchorage. Provi¬ 
sion is also indicated for tightening up the rod in 
case it stretches or slackens, which is important. 

-- I --- 

Cultivation of Corn. 

A LESSOR rnOM NORTH CABOEINA. 


to pull out all the weeds in or near the hills. 
This is work which would have to be done by 
hand, were the corn hoed. The simple pull¬ 
ing, without previous plowing, and without 
hoeing at the same time, is not a labor requiring 
much skill, faithfulness being especially neces¬ 
sary. As soon as this W'as done, the field m as 
plowed in the direc¬ 
tion opposite to the 
way the horse-hoe was 
used, turning the fur¬ 
rows towards the 
com, going four times 
to each row, and thus 
turning all the ground 
between the rows, and 
leaving the land 
ridged. The plow was 
run pretty deep, and 
nearly all the weeds 
were thoroughly bur¬ 
ied under a heavy 
mass of mellow soil. 


We passed over a fine farm in Westchester 
Co., N. Y., a few days since, in company | 
with its proprietor, a liberal minded farmer, , 
who showed with great satisfaction a fine field 
of corn in which no hoe had been used this ^ 
season. It was remarkably free from weeds, , 
and that, rather than tlie condition of the corn, , 
(except on w'et land), is the test of good culture 
this season. The few weeds were good vigor- ; 
ous specimens, however, showing that they 
were such as the plow had not covered entirely ; 
at the last plowing. Once passing through to ' 
pull these weeds would be a small job, and then 
the field would be clean. Our friend says he 



This is exactly the place where w’eeds are 
wanted, and it is much better than to leave 
them on the surface, where some seeds may ma¬ 
ture, and where, if wet weather follows, many 
will surely root again. The only chance for 
weeds to live is if they are not thoroughly cov¬ 
ered up, and in the field we passed through, 
such were the only ones seen. 

The accompanying diagram shows a section 
of two rows of corn, plowed as described; the 
corn plants Avith the brace roots (b) thrown out 
into the fresh turned soil, the main roots in the 
undisturbed portion of the soil. The line, ft, 
a, indicates the general level of the ground. 

The past wet summer has been one to put to 
the severest test any method of killing weeds 
among corn. The contrast betAveen the field 
we refer to, and another treated in the usual 
way, is most notable. Last 
year an experiment, to ascer¬ 
tain the actual difference be- 
tAveen the tAvo systems, was 
faithfully, but rather rough- 
; ly, made. Half a large piece, 
which Avas all manured and 
planted uniformly,was hand- 
hoed (three times Ave pre¬ 
sume) ; the other half was 
treated as above described. 

The result Avas that five 
bushels per acre more corn 
Avas harvested from the 
ridge-ploAA’ed part of the 
field than from that which 
Avas hand-hoed; the larger yield Avith least labor. 

The good effects in dry Aveather are explained, 
first, by the thorough removal of the Aveeds 
close to the corn, then by the conversion of 
those that are left standing into a green manui- 
ing, as they rapidly decay, and finally, by the 
broad mass of mellow soil which the lidge pre- 


have been expended. Some of these Avork Avell 

enough for a Avhile, but we never saAV one that, 
from some derangement of its parts, Avas not, 
after a fcAv months’ use, opened by hand in 
the old fashioned Avay. 

A correspondent, Doct. Henry Breiner, Alle¬ 
ghany Co., Pa., finding no gate to suit him, had 
one constructed after a plan of his own, of 
which he sends us a sketch. Having but one en¬ 
trance from the road to his grounds, it Avas neces¬ 
sary to make a gate that should answer foi cai- 
riage, horse, or foot passengers, and one of Avhich 
either half could be opened independently. 

The gate presents no improvement over the 
ordinary double gate, except in its fastening, 
Avhich is simple, easily made, and apparently 
efficient. It Avill be readily understood from the 
engraving, Avith but a brief description. A bolt 
(a) of oak, i inch thick and two inches Avide, runs 
the whole length of the style of the gate, and 
slides freely through staples. To the upper end 
of the bolt is attached a lever (5)by Avhich it is 
raised. This lever Avorks through a mortise in 
the style of the gate, and a tenon on the end of 
it enters a mortise in the bolt. To support the 
lever a piece of Avoodis mortised into the upper 
rail of the gate opposite the first pale, having 
a mortise to receive the lever, which is held in 
its place by a Avooden pin. This is the only 
fastening the lever needs. The lower ends of 
the bolts are received in a mortise in a piece of 
2-inch plank (c), 20 to 24 inches long, Avhich is 
spiked to two locust posts set in the ground at 
the proper point. The plank is bevelled in two 
directions and kaptAvell oiled, so that when the 
gate shuts, the bolts will readily slide over it 
and drop into the mortise, Avhich should be half 
an inch wider than the bolts. The hole in the 
plank should be over the space between the 
posts to Avhich it is spiked, to facilitate clearing 
it from dirt. The gate is hung to swing either 
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double entrance gate. 


way and is easily unfiistened by depressing the 
handle of the lever; itwill fasten itself when it 
swings to again. Doct. B. says if there is any 
better fastening for a double gate he avouUI like 
to have it communicated to our readers. 

How to Get the Boys to Stay on the Farm. 


MANNER OF PLOWING CORN. 

learned during the war the practice which 
we describe from a North Carolinian refugee. 

The corif Avas planted in hills a little less than 
four feet apart—the proper distance depends 
upon the variety—and as soon as it Avas well up, 
it Avas cultivated with Share’s horse-hoe, in one 
direction. Any good horse-hoe or cultivator 
will do. This cleans the land well, but does 
not destroy the weeds in the hills. After about 
ft fortnight, or as soon as the weeds began to 
grow pretty well among the corn hills, and the 
brace roots began to show rows of little points 
around the lower joints, boys were sent through 


to riot and revel in. The corn so quickly cov¬ 
ers the ground after this that seedling weeds 
starting upon the fresh turned furrows have 
little chance of life, and none of vigorous growth. 


A Double Entrance Gate. 


An impracticable gate, one difficult to open 
and equally troublesome to shut, is a very com¬ 
mon thing, but its frequent occurrence makes it 
none the less annoying. There are several 
"self-opening” gates upon the constiuction of 
which a great deal of ingenuity and machinery 


The exodus is noryet arrested. "We have 
been doing our best for ten years to malic the 
labors of the farm attractive and profitable, so 
that the old homestead might at least rctmn one 
of the sons, and remain in the family. The la¬ 
bor has not been lost, for no business m the 
country has made more substantial and visible 
pro"-res3 during this period. We have our 
Statue and County Fairs well organized and 
fig a good work in all parts of the Northern 
States; we have model farms and farmers, 
better ’drainage, better implements, better till¬ 
age, and larger crops, in part as a consequence 
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of the good seed that has been so mi in these 
pages. Yet the outflow from the farm goes on, 
and about as many boys are strapping their 
trunks and saying good-bye to the farm, this 
fall, as ever. Some few of the number baye their 
faces turned in the right direction, but many, we 
know, are making a great mistake, and have 
before them much less of thrift and happiness 
than they could find in the calling of their fa¬ 
thers. This restless spirit is owing somewhat, 
doubtless, to the general ditfusion of education 
among tlie masses, to that love of adventure 
which is a characteristic of the Yankee race, and 
to the apparent profitableness of other callings. 


But with all due allowance for these things, 
there are causes still at work upon the farm tliat 
early alienate the afl’ections of the boys, .and 
drive them to other pursuits. The boys catch 
new ideas much more rapidly than their fathers, 
and, with the impulsiveness of youth, want to 
test them. They go to the fairs, and see the fine 
stock, the new tools, the premium fruits and 
vegetables. They read the papers, if they have 
them at home, and if thej^ have not, they borrow 
them. Agricultural papers are greatly multi¬ 
plied, and no religious or political paper quite 
does its duty without furnishing a column or 
two, weeklj^, of agricultural matter for its read¬ 
ers. People who read at all cannot very well 
keep themselves in the dark in regard to the 
changes that are coming over our husbandry. 
If the father keeps up wdth the times,' has agri¬ 
cultural papers and books, reads, thinks, and 
practices, he retains the confidence of his boys, 
and can readily guide them. But if he is a man 
of routine, and keeps in the ruts, the boys soon 
become disgusted with farming. They do not 
want to break their backs over the scythe, when 
a mowing machine can do the work better, and 
at a tithe of the expense. Tliey want tedders, 
horse-rakes, and horse hay-forks. They want 
subsoil plows, tile drains, and barn cellars. 
They wmut blood stock in the stable, and in the 
st 3 ^ They want to move a little faster, and to 
do business on a little larger scale. The boys 
have the facts and. tliQ .argument on their side, 
and if you want to retain them upon the farm, 
jon must keep up Avith the times, and make 
farming a live business. The subsoil plow has 
spoiled the ruts for this generation. 


Another thing, the boys want an interes 
the business, and the sooner you give them 
investment in the farm or its stock, the m 
likely you tvill be to make farmers of tin 
It is true, the laAv gives j^u a right to the av 
of their labors until they reach their major 
It may be true that these services are no m 
than a fair compensation for the expenses 
their childhood. The intercourse of parents f 
children should not always be graduated by 
legal scale. You do not Avaut your son for a s 
A ant, but for a companion, and a support in ju 
declining years. You Avant to attach him by afl 
lion and interest to the soil that he cultivai 
Begin, then, early to identify his interests aa 
your business, as if he Avas under no obligation' 
you. If he fancies stock, give him what he lil 
and let the increase be his. Especially enco 
age him to plant orchards or vineyards of 
finest. A^arieties of fruit. Teach him to b 
graft, prune, ripen, and market, all the fruits 
your climate. Furnish him Avith all the bo( 
and facilities that he needs to study and topi 
tice pomology and horticulture. If properlv 
couraged, he will take an interest in these thii 
very early, and before he is old enouo-lx to tlii 
of leaving your roof, his tastes will "be form 
and his course in life will be determined ] 
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heart will go doAvn into the soil Avitli the roots 
of every fruit tree that he plants, and the or¬ 
chards and gardens of the old homestead, or 
of another close by, Avill be his paradise, from 
AAdiich nothing but necessity can drive him. 

Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 47. 


Sheep can be bought in this section for nearly 
half Avhat they could be sold for at- this time last 
year. And yet, Ioav as avooI is, it is Avorth nearly 
as much as it was a year ago. Then the depres¬ 
sion in the avooI market was thought to be merely 
temporary, and avooI groAvers hoped for remun- 
erath’e prices in the future. NoAAq liOAveAmr, 
there is a general feeling that wool will rule Ioav 
for some years, and many farmers are selling 
their sheep at any price that is offered. Butter 
and cheese pay better than avooI groAving, and 
thousands will quit the business in disgust. Ob¬ 
serving men predicted such a result during the 
sheep fever, and Avere laughed at as old fogies. 

If the best time to engage in a business is Avhen 
others are leaving it, the present is a good time 
to buy sheep. ItAvould be strange if the United 
States, with its almost uniiinited extent of terri¬ 
tory, should not raise its OAvn wool, and if Ave 
are to raise Avool, A\m can hardly expect to see a 
time Avhen sheep can be bought at lower rates. 
The duty on wool is noAV as high as we can reas¬ 
onably ask for, and if there is any business in 
which Avm can compete Avith the cheap labor of 
foreign countries, it is in wool-groAving. There 
is less labor required to raise a dollar’s Avorth of 
AVOol than to raise a dollar’s AVorth of any other 
farm product. It is not so much the cheap labor 
of other countries that the AAmol-groAver has to 
fear, as the cheap land, and the low rates at 
AAdiich so concentrated an article as wool can be 
transported. And this competition Avith cheap 
land we cannot escape from. Those of us Aidio 
have farms that cost flOO to |150 per acre must 
compete with the farmer on the prairie, who 
paid only |1.25. If we cannot compete with him 
in groAviug avooI, we must groAV something else, 
the freight on which affords us sufficient protec¬ 
tion. Buffalo skins are high, but I do not think, 
when land is worth $100 an acre, Ave can raise 
buffaloes, and feed them for four or five years 
simply for the skins. If Ave Avisli to engage in 
this kind of business, Ave must seek cheaper land. 

I do not say that Ave cannot keep sheep on 
land AVorth $100 an acre, simply for their wool, 
for the probabilities are that the profits cannot 
be very large. Take one of my three year old 
Merino wethers that I sold the other day for $2.75, 
and how much do you suppose it has cost to feed 
him ? He sheared four pounds the first year, 
and five pounds the next, and five pounds this 
year—say fourteen pounds. I sold the first tAvo 
clips for 60 cents. The last clip is not sold, but 
Avould not bring more than 40 cents. This sheep 
therefore has brought me in, say $2.40 for the 
first year, $3.00 for the second year, and $2.00 
for the third year— $7.40 in all. The sheep sold 
for $2.75, so that the gross receipts for three and 
a half years’ keep amount to $10.15. Washino- 
shearing, tying up the wool, and marketing the 
three clips, would cost 50 cents, and it Avill be 
liberal to say that I have received $9.65 for feed 
and attendance. Now, such a sheep Avould prob¬ 
ably consume in three years and a half, a ton of 
hay, or its equivalent. Of course he AA'as not fed 
exclusively on hay, and I only put it in this form 
to enable us to get some idea of the amount of 
food such a sheep would eat. An acre of good 
clover would furnishfood enoughfor half a dozen 
of such sheep for a year-part mown and part 


grazed. To keep a sheep three years and a half, 
therefore, Ave should need as much food as seven 
twelfths of an acre Avould produce in a year. In 
other words, this sheep Avhich has brought me 
$9.65, has eaten food equal to Avhat could be 
obtained from a little over half an acre of good 
clover. This makes a better shoiv for the profit 
of Avool-growing than I expected, and Avhen wc 
take into consideration the fact that the manure 
Avill do nearly as much good as if the clover had 
been ploAAmd under, I am not sure that there is 
any kind of stock Avhich, for the care and labor 
bestOAved, Avill pay much better. 

The time has arrived in our agriculture, how¬ 
ever, when Ave must bestoAV more care and la¬ 
bor in feeding stock, and enriching our laud. I 
think farmers are becoming convinced of this. 
Higli prices are a great incentive to improve¬ 
ment. We can all see that if our farms Avere in 
condition, we could make monej'. I was on a 
farm, the other day, where the Avheat crop Avent 
87’|2 bushels per acre, and being Amry clean and 
nice, Avas all sold to the neighbors for seed, a' 
$2.75 per bushel. Most of us, on land naturallj 
just as good, only raise 15 bushels per acre, and 
that not of the best quality. In a ride of some 
tAventy-five miles, through tAvo of the best 
towns in this county, in search of some good 
seed wheat, this was the onljr Avheat I found that 
was clean ! It maybe that I did not happen to 
fall in with the right men. One farmer, who 
has alAvays been noted for careful culture, and 
Avho, I Avas told, Avould have clean.seed if it Avas 
to be found, had Avheat no better than my OAvn. 
“I have had such dirty Avheat,” he said, and I 
do not doubt it, for, on going to the barn, AA'here 
he had been cleaning some thirty or forty bush¬ 
els for seed, there Avere Ijfing on the floor fiAm or 
six bushels of stricken grains and foul stuff 
that had been cleaned out. This Avas on one of 
the best Avheat fiirms in the State. Unfortunately 
such cases are not rare. Where one farm has 
improved during the past five years, ten have 
run down. Uncertainty in regard to future 
prices, and the scarcity and inefficiency of la¬ 
borers are among the chief causes of this deplor¬ 
able state of affairs. I did not see during the 
Avhole ride a smgle dean jnece of corn. Most of 
the corn AA’as cut up, and in CA^ery case the roAvs 
could be traced by Aveeds running to seed, and 
not unfiequentlj’- the AA’hole land AA’as covered 
Avith Aveeds from six inches to three feet in 
hight. In a dry season, like the present, it is 
not easy to understand hoAV land could get so 
foul, AAheie even nothing more than ordinary 
cultivation is employed. Next spring, this land 
will be sown with barlejq followed by wheat in 
Uie fall. Is it to be Avondered at that clean wheat 
is so scarce? Many farmers ploAV their laud 
tAvice for Avheat after the barley is off, and har- 
roAA’, roll, and cultivate their land very nicely, in 
order to get it clean and melloAV. But this does 
comparatiA’'ely little good. The time to clean 
laud for AA’heat is while it is in corn. If it can¬ 
not be made thoroughly clean Avith one corn 
crop, plant it tAvo years in succession, and culti¬ 
vate it every Aveek or ten days from the time 
the roAvs can be traced till the corn is set. You 
will then have clean AA’heat. 

There are two objects in Avorking laud. First, 
to kill Aveeds, and second, to enrich it by pro¬ 
moting decomposition, and rendering it capable 
of absorbing ammonia from the atmosphere. 
These chemical changes require time. If you have 
two heaps of manure piled up last spring, and 
one heap has been turned over three times during 
four or fiA^e months, and the other has not been 
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lunied ut all, lUe one would bo well rolled, and 
ill flue condiliou lo put on the laud, while llie 
other would most likely be lumpy, with some 
parts heated too mueh, and others not fermented 
at all. Now then, if you should make a spas¬ 
modic effort lo get this last heap into good con¬ 
dition, and should turn it over a few days before 
you wished to use it, three times or even six 
times, do you suppose the heap would be as 
fine, and as well rolled, and as rich as the other? 
So far as enriching the land is concerned, stir¬ 
ring it over three or four times in ns many days, 
docs comparativel}’ little good. Such treatment 
mav lie necessary to get the land ready tor the 
seed, but by doing the work all at one time, you 
lose one of the chief advantages of working the 
land. It slnmld be understood that decomposi¬ 
tion or oxidation in the soil or in a manure 
heap is a kind of slow combustion. Now, any 
good liousewife Avho bakes in an old-fashioned 
brick oven proceeds in strict accoi dance nilh 
scientific principles. She turns the fire from 
one side in the ov'cn to the other, and thus ex¬ 
poses the black embers to the air, and when 
there are all aglow, she expose-s another por- 
lion. If she should neglect to do this till the 
bread was all ready, and then should knock the 
fire back and forth half a dozen limes in as 
many minutes, she would exhibit no inoie 
sense than her husband, Avho is, with plows, 
harrows, and cultivators, trying to get his land 
readv fur wheat in a hurry. In healing the 
oven, the Are heats the opposite side from that 
on which the wo<k1 is placed, and so in the flel 1 
the effect of working the laud is not felt wholly 
on liie first crop, but on those which follow. 
Cultivating corn beneflls the crop. This is not 
all; its effects will be felt for two or three years. 


’fhe Doctor says, he “never knew a man to sell 
his farm who did not regret it.” This is perhaps 
stating it a little too strong. But being one of 
the oldest pastors in 'Weslern New 'i ork, he has 

had good opportunities for observation. I think 

men cngaced in other pursuits, who buj fauns, 
expecling'to find nothing but pleasure and pro- 
flt in agriculture, are generally very glad of an 
opportunity to dispose of them. Such men sel¬ 
dom reiret selling. But with a farmer the case 
is very different. He either sells because ho 
thinks he can buy a belter or cheaper farm, or 
because he is tired of farming, and proposes to 
live in the city. In the latter case he is almost 
certain to wish himself back again on the farm. 

I heard of such a case the other day. A farmer 
was offered last spring what he thought a high 
price for his farm, and accepted the offer, think¬ 
ing he could live comfortably in the city on the 
interest of the money. After trying it six or 
eight montiis, he offered the purchaser $1000 to 
let him have the farm back again, giving him 
the summer crops and the w'lieat into the bar¬ 
gain A farmer who sells expecting to buy an¬ 
other farm, finds it not so easy to suit himself as 
he expected. If you must sell the better plan is 
to know' beforehand where you are going. 

Like some of the other editors of the Agri¬ 
culturist, I have been enjoying a rather long 
vacation the past summer. I took it at home 
-in the “stump lot!” AVe have had aright 
good time, pulling up stumps, piling old logs, 
tearing np the bushes, and making lots of bon¬ 
fires. °AVe have cleared about twenty-flve acres 
of land that was chopped over fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and which has been allowed to run 
pretty much lo waste ever since. It had never 
been plowed, and probably never seeded. The 
drier portions afforded good sweet pasture, but 


not much of it. Tiic low, mucky parts weie 
occupied almost exclusively with tall, rank 
weeds, sedge, rushes and logs. It w'as a lOUgh 
looking place to lake a plow and team into, but 
we managed to strike out a couple of fuiiows 
and then worked on both sides of them, ieino\- 
ing stumps, rotten logs, etc., and piling them in 
heaps on the plowed land. I believe I knew 
what a “rolling hitch” was before; at all events 
I do now! But my performances did not es¬ 
cape good-natured criticism from some of the 
old settlers. It was said that I should burn up 
all the laud, and even the Deacon thinks the 
new ditch I am digging through it, from the 
creek, “ will drain the creek instead of the land.” 
There may be some truth in this. But what of 
it? The only outlet for the water is the creek. 

It can go no where else, and if Avhen the cieek 
is high the water flows on to me, when it low- 
ei-s it will flow off rapidly. It will not be as 
stagnant as it was before the ditch was dug. I 
have burnt some of the land—did it on purpose. 

I had three acres of the roughest land, where 
it was almost impossible to turn over the tough 
sod, and where tlie plow pulled up the old 
sedge roots and much soil into heaps. I set fiie 
to the whole thing and the “burnt district” is 
now the smoothest land in the field. “ But will 
it not spoil the land ? ” I think not. “ Paring 
and Burning” is an old practice for emidling 
land. Hundreds of acres are burnt, or charred, 
every year in England. At all events the land 
produced nothing of any value before, and it 
can scarcely be any worse now. I have sown 
the drier portions of the field to wheat, sowing 
Timothy seed with it, and the rest I have sown 
with Tiinothv alone, at the rate of a peck pei 
acre. The work could doubtless have been 
done better, but at all events it is done. And if 
I had let it lie as it was for another twenty 
years, it is not probable that 1 should have done 
it then to the entire satisfaction of every passer¬ 
by. The whole, I think, has not cost me over 
f 10.00 an acre, and if the drier portions of the 
land produce a fair crop of w'heat, it will more 
than pay the whole expense, and lam mistaken 
if the low land will not yield some tall Timothy. 


This low laud was in front of the house, and 
was an eyesore. There were three or four 
“knolls” in the field, but they were hid by 
brush. Since we have pulled up the bushes 
and cut down some of the young trees, this lis- 
iii"' ground comes into view, and the whole field 
seems to have risen up ten or fifteen feel! I 
dare not tell an old farmer so, but between you 
and me I think this effect as viewed from the 
front piazza is worth at least $20 a year, or 
more than the interest on the whole cost. A 
fine view has a cheering, invigorating influence 
on any man who can appreciate it. It gives 
tone to the mind. A farmer, more than most 
men, needs pluck, faith in himself and in nature, 
and above all patience. He must wait for re¬ 
sults, and while doing so it is important that 
his surroundings should be as pleasant as he 
can afford to make them. A cheerful, healthy 
location, is of more value than a fine house. 

“ I thought you advocated small farms and 
thorough cultivation,” said a visitor some time 
since in a tone that implied a doubt as to my 
consistency. “That field of corn,” I replied, 
“has been cultivated ten times. Is not that 
thorough cultivation?” “Yes, but you have a 
1 lar^-e fa°rm.” “ That depends upon circumstances. 
A “truck’ grower near New York, who finds 
ten acres enough, would call it large, while Mi. 
I Alexander, of Illinois, would call it a mere pad- 


dock for young calves, to run and graze in.” It is 

a mistake, however, to class me with those who 
indiscriminately advocate small farms. I have 
never said that it was belter to have a small farm 
than a large one,provided you have suflicient cap¬ 
ital and experience. The cost offences on a small 
farm is far greater per acre than on a large one. 

The amount of land occupied by them is pro¬ 
portionally much greater. You cannot plow, 
harrow, cultivate, mow, or reap, (with ^ a ma¬ 
chine,) to as great advantage. In cultivating 
corn on a small field, you injure a greatei pio- 
portion in turning at the headlands than you 
■\vould in a large field. One of my Dutchmen, 
to whom I was paying $l.o0 per day, said he 
must have $1.75. I asked him how much he 
got in the old country, and, after considerable 
cross-questioning, ho admitted that that he onlj 
received $8.00 a month and board. Now, hith- 
terto the price of many of our farm products, 
such as wheat,' corn, cheese, butler, and poik, 
has been determined by the price in the Europ¬ 
ean markets, and we have received for them 
what they will sell for there, less the cost of 
transportation, commission, insurance, dockage, 
etc. In other words, wc have to compete with 
the cheap labor of Europe. How can we do 
this? AVe have had cheap land, and we have 
been able lo grow crops without paying much 
attention to manure. This is still true of a con¬ 
siderable extent of country in the AVestern States 
at the present time. But as compared w’ith the 
Stales on the Atlantic, this advantage is in part 
counterbalanced by the expense of transporta¬ 
tion. Aluch of our land is now no richer or bet¬ 
ter in any respect than that in Europe. A\ c shall 
have to manure as highly as they do, pay at 
least double the wages, and sell our produce in 
the same market. True, we have cheaper land, 
but this is in part counterbalanced by a higher 
rate of interest for nionej'. Tlic only advantage 
we have is that we make our labor more efficient 
by the use of better tools, implements, and ma¬ 
chinery, directed by active and intelligent men. 

AVe cannot use machinery to its fullest ex¬ 
tent and with the greatest economy on a small 
farm. AVe shall have larger farms. The ten¬ 
dency is already apparent. AVe may deplore it, 
and argue against it, but cannot stop it. Foi- 
tunately Ave have a country almost boundless, 
and we can have large farms here, if anywhere. 

It is certainly far better lo have a small farm 
highly cultivated than to have a large one half 
tilted But a large fivrm imy be cultivated as 
highly as a small one—and at less expense per 
acre. In England, as a rule, the largest farmers 
are the best farmers. One of ihe'most highly culti¬ 
vated farms I ever saw contained over 3000 acres, 
and I do not recollect ever seeing a farm of fifty 
acres or less, that Avould at all compare with the 
more liberally managed largo farms. This is 
very different from Avhat it is here, and one main 
reason is, a deficiency of Avorkiug capital. 


Peart, tho butcher, who is a close observer, 
aud has gone tho rounds for a great many years, 
thinks the permanent meadoAVS in this section 
are rapidly deteriorating. “ItAvill not do,” he 
says, “ to keep thorn doAvn so long. AVhen Ben¬ 
jamin bought his farm, it had been in grass for 
fifteen years, and tho meadows produced a kind 
of June grass with a little Timothy not over a 
foot high, hardly worth mowing. I told him 
the fiirni Avas not run down, only neglected. He 
ploAVcd it up, Avorked it Avell, put on plenty of 
plaster, and noAV see what a lot of stuff he 
raises! I know of several such cases, and you 
will find, this year especially, that all the heavy 
grass is ou the meadows most recently seeded.” 
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SHORT-HORN BULL “CONJURER,” 54 7 6.-From 


PhOTOOEAPH .—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Sliort-horn Cattle. 

Our engraving is from a photograph 1; 
taken of the magnificent Short-horn bull ' 
jurer, A. H. B., 5476, owned by Mr. Ge( 
Wilson, of East Providence, R. I. He is i 
roan, was bred by Mr. T. L. Harison, of Me 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., was three yean 
Jan. 26th, and weighs now, in moderate ] 
1930 lbs. His sire is Hotspur, 4030; dam, C 
by Barington, 1229, etc. Hotspur was 
Duke of Oloster, (11,382) 2763, one of the 
bu^ ever imported, out of Daphne, by Ha 

We have never before attempted to eng 
a Short-horn from a photograph. The 
from which the above is copied was sent t 
It shows in a measure the distorted foreshoi 
mg so common iu large photographs, yet h;: 
much of the grandeur and nobility of the 
mal m it that we have essayed to reprodn 
as accurately as possible. The bull is not cc 
m the head, and his muzzle is remarkably 
^ The visitor at our State and County F 
is always attracted by some representatiw 
the Short-horn breed. This can perhaps bo 
less antiquity than any other distinct rac 
ritish cattle, and has, besides, more decid 
artificial characteristics. The stock from w 
the improved breed has sprung was that of 
counties of YoA, Lincoln, Northumberl 
and Durham. These cattle were famous 


their early maturity, large size, quick fattening, 
and smallness of offal, and large jdeld of milk. 
They became famous, and were taken to all parts 
of the kingdom, while the breeders of that and 
other regions were stimulated to still more 
careful selection and judgment in breeding. 

The aim with Short-horn breeders has ever 
been to raise animals which would grow rapid- 
Ijq attain a large size, and fatten easily. It is, 
therefore, preeminently a beef producing race. 
Deep milkers are occasionally found among the 
Short-horns, but the production of milk has 
been ignored by eminent breeders, in perfecting 
the beef points. Crosses of the Short-horns with 
common stock or other breeds, are often very 
large milkers, and almost always quick feeders. 

The Short-horn bull is the noblest and most 
majestic of his kind. The cow is the most 
queenly, the most perfect iu form, and, consider¬ 
ing her great size, the finest in bone; and as 
the race excells in “handling” qualities, it 
has, naturally, more admirers than any other. 

Animals of a very similar character to the 
Short-horns, were introduced into this country 
as early as 1783, but it was not until 1791 that 
the fiist authentic importations were made. 
Since that time, until the rinderpest laws were 
passed, frequently, and, latterly, almost every 
^ar, some of these animals have been imported. 
Much of this stock has been carefully bred, and 
the ammals are as good as any of theU' race, 


while some of it has run out to a great extent, 
so that, though sprung from the best blood, 
many of the animals are really inferior. 

The Short-horns are of large size, red, white, 
or white and red, in color, the mixture being 
most common and most prized. Tlie head is 
small, the muzzle moderately fine, the nose 
nearly white, the horn waxy, small, and, in 
cows, usually turned downward, or pointing 
forward and toward each other. The brisket pro¬ 
jects forward, is very deep, and almost free 
from dewlap. The neck is fine, and free also 
from superfluous skin. The chest has great 
depth and width. The shoulder is very well 
developed, and covered with muscle, and the 
lines from the shoulder over the crops, back 
and loin are very full and fine. The carcass is 
round, the ribs extending far back, the hips 
wide, pelvis large and broad, the tail at the roots 
strong, but rapidly tapei'ing, and very fine at the 
brush. The lines of the back and belly are 
nearly straight. The hide is soft and mellow, 
yielding and elastic to the touch, and the hair is 
soft and abundant. The beef of the Short-horns 
is not equal to that of several of the other breeds, 
but they are very profitable animals to the 
feeder, because they grow and fatten so rapidly, 
and to the butcher and consumer, because they 
have so little offal. The breeders have endeav¬ 
ored constantly to increase the most valuable 
I parts, and to reduce those of the least value. 
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The Hoop-petticoat Narcissus. 

(XarcisAus Bulbocodium.) 

Among the bulbs enumerated in the books 
and catalogues, there are some that we very sel¬ 
dom see in cultivation; one of these is the little 
Narcisnus Bulbocodium. The reason for its rare 
occurrence may be that the dealers in their cata¬ 
logues usually say “ fine for pot culture,” which 
leads to the inference that it will not do well out 
of doors. It is true, it is an excellent bulb for 
pots, but it will flower if treated like other 
spring bulbs, where the climate is not very se¬ 
vere. Our figure is taken from a plant 
that we found last spring in the collection 
of Mr. I. Buchanan. Mr. B. has a great 
fancy for old things which have, for the 
most part, gone out of fashion, and we 
seldom visit his place without seeing 
something that is novel because it issoold. 

The engraving gives the leaves and 
flowers of the natural size. The flower 
is of a lively yellow, very delicate in 
texture, and of a shape that is well ex¬ 
pressed by its popular name. Those who 
limit their list of spring bulbs to Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, and Crocuses, are not 
aware how much it may be extended. 

Grape Cuttings in the Open Air. 

;Mr. Will. Patrick, of Terre Ilaule, 

Ind., furnished us for the Horticultural 
Annual for 1867, an account of his meth¬ 
od of starting grape cuttings without the 
aid of artificial heat. Several have ex¬ 
perimented with this process, and have 
been much pleased with the results. At 
Mr. .1 M. M’Cullough’s, near Cincinnati, 
we saw good plants of Norton’s Virginia 
—a variety notoriously difficult to start 
even in the propagating house—success¬ 
fully grown by this method. As the 
present month is the one in which the 
cuttings are to be prepared, we reproduce 
liere the substance of 3Ir. P.atrick’s article: 

“Before the ground freezes, I make the 
cuttings, from four to six inches long, 
with one or two eyes on each. I prefer to 
liave two eyes, as such cuttings seem to 
lie better able to withstand the drouth we 
are apt to have the last of May or the 
first of June. The cuttings are tied in 
bundles of about fifty each, and their 
lower ends are puddled by dipping them half 
their length in mud made of loamy soil mixed 
■with water to about the consistency of cream. 
A cold frame has been previously prepared with 
good sandy loam, but not rich. In this I place 
the cuttings, top end down, and sprinkle in fine 
earth, so as to fill all the spaces in and between 
the bundles. The crevices all being filled, suf¬ 
ficient earth is put over the cuttings to cover 
them about four inches deep, and they are left 
in this condition until they have been rained 
upon, and it begins to freeze. I then cover the 
bed with a mulch of leaves or stra-w, and over 
this put a shelter of boards. If I wish to plant 
early in the spring, I remove the boards and 
mulch, and place a sash over the bed, taking 
care to leave an opening for ventilation; water 
is to be given as needed. In about five weeks 
the cvittings will almost all be found to have 
formed roots from one to three inches long, 
while the buds are just ready to burst. 

“ The cuttings are now in a condition in which 
they require careful handling, and they should 
not be allowed to dry. I usually set them, as 


they are taken from the frame, in a bucket con¬ 
taining some water, and in this way carry them 
to the place where they are to be planted. In 
planting, I set the cuttings so that the upper eye 
is just below thesurfiice, and press the soil firmly 
around them. Treated in this manner they will 
nearly all grow and make very strong vines. 

“ If there is no cold frame at hand, another 
plan may be followed. The cuttings, being pre¬ 
pared as above directed, are buried, lo^cer end 
up, and four inches deep, in some place sloping 
towards the south, with the ends inclining to¬ 
wards the south; they are to be covered with a 
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mulch, in the same manner as described for 
those in cold frames. The mulch is removed in 
the spring and the earth exposed to the sun. 
Cuttings treated in this w'ay will not be quite so 
early as those in frames, but I think they are 
about as good. There is some danger that those 
in frames may get too much advanced before 
the ground is ready to receive them. 

“ By either of the above plans, Delawares 
can be grown, and make fine plants. 

“Sometimes, when roots have not started on 
the cuttings, I remove, with a sharp knife, a 
small strip of bark, one or two inches long, 
from opposite sides of the cutting at its lower 
end. This is done just as they are planted, as 
they should not be exposed to the air. Cuttings 
so treated will usually throw out a mass of roots 
along the edge of the cut, if the surface of the 
wood is not injured, and make strong plants.” 

Mr. Knox is very successful with the Con¬ 
cord and such freely rooting kinds, by simply 
setting out the cuttings in rows and heavily 
mulching during winter to prevent the frost 
from throwing them out. The cuttings are of 


two eyes each, and set with the upper bud just 
at tlie surface of the ground. We should judge 
from the appearance of the bed that the failures 
were less than ten per cent. 

What Trees to Plant on the Roadside. 

No better rule can be given than to choose the 
best varieties that flourish in the neighboring 
forests. The White Elm, (Ulmxis Americana,) 
and the Sugar IMaple, {Acer saccharinum,) are 
more commonly planted in New England than 
others, because they are very fine trees, and 
bear removal well. They can be taken 
from the forest without previous prepara¬ 
tion, and with careful handling are quite 
sure to live. But tap-rooted trees are quite 
as sure to die, unless they are taken from 
the nurseries, or have a previous root 
pruning in the forest. Nursery grown 
trees are much more likely to live, and in 
the end are generally cheaper if thej' are 
in the immediate vicinity. They are 
much better furnished ■with fine, fibrous 
roots, and are already accustomed to the 
sun, AYe would add to the list of trees 
for the wayside the AVhite Oak, {Quercus 
alba,) the AVhite-wood, {Liriodendron 
TuUpifera,) the AVhite Beeeh, {Fagux 
Americana,) the Black AYalnut, {Juglnm 
nigra,) the Hickories, etc., and, where it 
is possible to protect them, the Ever¬ 
greens, especially the Spruces. The 
AVhite and Norway Spruces and the 
Hemlock, where they can be kept from 
the depredations of cattle, make a very 
beautiful border to the highway. The 
most of these trees flourish in the AA^'est, 
besides others nearly or quite as desirable. 

Tha Kentucky Coffee-tree, the Catalpa, 
■with its snowy white blossoms, the Sweet 
Gum or Bilsted, the deciduous Alagnolias, 
are adinirable trees for the AYest. The 
South has treasures peculiar to itself, as 
well as many of the magnificent trees 
that flourish in our northern climate. 
What could be a more appropriate 
adornment for the village street, or the 
plantation avenue, than the Magnolia 
grandijlora, or the live oaks, ■which 
flourish in their bottom lands, and are 
every year destroyed by the new clearings 
for cotton, as if they were rubbish ? The 
•') South would be rich in ornamental trees 
if it had nothing more than these, which are 
worth a journey across a continent to see. 

We by no means advise a restriction to the 
trees we have named, but have simply indicated 
them as avail.able for the planter’s purposes. 
Variety is as desirable by the roadside as in the 
park or pleasure ground. It is by no means a 
difficult thing to make an arboretum of decid¬ 
uous trees along the wayside. If a whole 
neighborhood could be waked up to the enter- 
prize, it would be quite desirable to attempt it. 
There are more than a hundred desirable decid¬ 
uous trees upon our nursery catalogues, many 
of them foreign ones, quite as hardy and beau¬ 
tiful as our native trees, and no more expensive. 
And if the nursery is to be the source of supply, 
it is better to have a variety. The Norway and 
Sycamore Maples are quite as fine frees as our 
native maples, and the oaks and elms of Biitish 
soil flourish quite as well here as at home. It 
would do much for the intelligence and good 
taste of a town to undertake an enterprise of 
this kind. It would redeem many a waste by 
the wayside. Tlie wilderness and solitary place 
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would be glad for such labors. Future genera¬ 
tions will rise up and call the planters blessed. 

Apples fob Vinegar. —The high revenue 
tax upon whiskey has made a change in vine¬ 
gar making. When whiskey was at a low 
price, it was largely converted into vinegar, and 
cider vinegar was a rarity. Now Pomona 
claims her own again, and cider vinegar with 
all its superior aroma is in demand. Some 
apple growers find it more profitable to convert 
the greater part of their crop into vinegar in 
preference to barreling it as fruit. 

Mr. J. D. G. Nelson, of Irrdiana, stated at the 
recent meeting of pomologists, at St. Louis, 
that he never allowed windfalls to remain on 
the ground in his orchard more than one day. 
This not only prevented the increase of insects, 
but the fruit being converted into vinegar 
yielded him profitable returns. Whenever ap¬ 
ples brought less than a dollar a bushel, he pre¬ 
ferred to make vinegar rather than sell the fruit. 


Clapp’s Favorite Pear. 

This variety was at first extolled by some in a 
manner that seemed extravagant, and by others 
denounced as a nearly valueless addition to our 
list of fruits. It has proved to be nearly, if not 
quite, all its introducers claimed for it, and now 
that the trees may be obtained at comparatively 
moderate prices, we can commend it to those 
who wish to increase the number of their choice 
varieties. This pear originated in Dorchester, 
Mass., and is supposed to be a cross between 


CLAPP’S FAVORITE PEAR, 

the Bartlett and Flemish Beauty. The tree is a 
fine grower and strongly resembles the Flemish 
Beauty in habit. The fruit is of good size, 
somewhat resembling the Bartlett in shape, be¬ 
ing frequently broader at the neck than the one 
from which our drawing was taken. The skin, 


when fully ripe, is yellow, with a red shade on 
the sunny side, making it a very showy fruit. 
In quality it is much better than the Bartlett, 
being very sweet, and perfumed, without the dis¬ 
agreeable muskiness that variety so often has, and 
besides it ripens about a week or ten days earlier. 


A Raid Into Missouri. 


The meeting of the Pomological Society, at 
St. Louis, allowed those from the East to 
see something of Missouri as a fruit growing 
State. That many parts of the State present 
superior advantages for vine culture has been 
made known through the writings of Husmanii, 
Miinch, and others, but probably few were pre¬ 
pared to see other fruits in such perfection. We 
speak not only of the specimens on exhibition, 
but of the unselected fruit as we saw it in the 
markets, and on the trees in- the orchards. 

A large party visited the fruit farm of E. R. 
Mason, Esq., at Webster Grove, about nine 
miles from St. Louis. The grapes were mainly in 
excellent condition, though some vines, as well as 
most of his apple and pear trees, had suffered 
from the attacks of grasshoppers. Concord, Crev- 
eling, Delaware, and other standard varieties, 
were grown for market, but the chief interest 
centered in his specimen vines of kinds less gen¬ 
erally known. We noticed particularly fine 
Alvey, Maxatawney, and Rogers’ No. 4. The 
last named variety is properly regarded by 
Mr. Mason, as it is by most other growers, 
as one from Avhich much is to be expected. 

The gentlemen who visited Mr. Mason gave 
expression to their gratification at his 
success in fruit culture, as well as to their 
appreciation of the hospitality with which 
they were entertained. Through the com¬ 
bined courtesies of Mr. Husmann and the 
Pacific R. R. Co., a party of nearly a hun¬ 
dred visited Hermann, which has long- 
been known as one of the principal cen¬ 
ters of grape culture in this country. 

Hermann is about 80 miles from St. 
Louis, among the bluff's of the Missouri 
River, and seems to be a most favored 
spot for fruit growing. Were it not 
celebrated for its grapes, it Avould be for 
its peaches, and were its peaches less fine, 
we could sound the praises of its apples 
and pears. There may be such peaches 
elsewhere as grow at Hermann, but we 
have yet to see them. Mr. Husniann’s 
vineyards and wfine cellars w'ere duly 
inspected, nor w’ere his orchards neglect¬ 
ed ; probably not since General Price 
visited Hermann, has there been such a 
raid upon its products. Mr. H.’s grape 
crop was generally good, his favorites, 
the Norton’s Virginia and Concord, be¬ 
ing the leading varieties. Here, as at 
the other vineyards we visited, ive made 
notes for future use. Mr. Rommel’s vine¬ 
yard showed the finest crops of Norton 
and Cataw’ba that we saw’, and here w’ere 
also specimens of some new’ varieties. We 
visited also the grounds of Melchior Poe- 
schel, Poeschel & Scherer, and Mr. Lassal, 
where the grape w’as being successfully 
grown. A sail up the Missouri, then very 
low and full of snags, of sixteen miles, 
biought us to Bluffton, where a large tract of 
land has been secured by the Bluffton Wine 
Company. This company, of which Mr. Hus¬ 
mann is President, is composed of some of the 
responsible capitalists of the State, and has for 
its object the development of grape growing on 


easy terms to actual settlei's. It ow’iis some of 
the best grape lands in the State, which are 
situated upon a singularly romantic portion of 
the river. Already extensive propagating houses 
are built, and the enterprise is being pushed 
with energy. Of course, at a new place like 
this, matters w’ere a little in the rough, but the 
exertions of Mr. Sam. Miller, the Superintendent, 
and Mr. Wesselhoft, the Agent, were equal to 
the disposal and care of a large party. 


The Ailanthus, Economically and Horti- 
cnlturally Considered. 

This journal has been one of the few, if nut 
the only one, that has defended the Ailanthu? 
from indiscriminate condemnation; and W’c are 
glad to find that evidence in favor of our position 
is accumulating. We do not claim that it is the 
best tree to grow everyivhere, but do hold that 
its merits—those of growing in the poorest soil, 
and of tenacity of life, arc qualities that give it a 
real value in many places. Many years ago the 
steep hills near Cincinnati W’ere sow’u with 
Ailanthus by the direction of the late Nicholas 
Longw’orth. The prime object ivas to prevent 
the W’ashing dow’n of the hill-sides, which Avas 
accomplished, but another purpose Avas sei’A’cd. 
In a year of fuel famine, the groAvth afforded a 
most welcome supply of firewood to the poorer 
people w’ho dwelt on the outskirts of the city, 
and this Avithout interfering Avitli the original 
object, as it is scarcely possible to kill an Ail¬ 
anthus by cutting it down—it rather likes it. 

Mr. J M, M’Cullough, nurseryman of Cin¬ 
cinnati, informs us that he depended upon 
the Ailanthus for fuel all one winter, and 
states that it burns readily Avhen green or dry, 
W’ith a bright cheerful flame, gives off a great 
deal of heat, and ncA’er throAvs out sparks. 
There is another use to which Mr. M’C. puls 
the Avood, which is Avorth knoAving—he finds it 
to make most excellent vineyard stakes. He 
says: “For grape stakes it sbould be cut wiien 
of suitable size, and alloAved to season, and 
before setting, the part coming in contact 
Avith the ground should be Avell charred. 
When this is done, its durability will compare 
favorably W’ith any other grape stakes in use.” 

- - ^ 4 — wi U P S Ba ii -» - 

A Live Horticultural Society. 

We found a society of this stamp at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and as it is managed A’ery much 
to our taste, Ave hold it up as a model. It has 
about'two hundred members, fruit groAvers and 
farmers of Fort Wayne and A'icinity They have 
a reading-room, library, and lecture-room in the 
Court-house, where meetings are held Aveekly 
on Saturday afternoons. The exercises consist 
of essays or reports on horticultural topics, fob 
loAved by discussions. A good collection of 
books has already been placed in the librai'A', 
and steps have been taken to procure a collec¬ 
tion of birds, insects, etc., natiA’es of the coun¬ 
try, that are injurious to the farmer and horti¬ 
culturist. Tiiey will be nicely prepared, named, 
classified, and arranged in cases, for the instruc¬ 
tion of members. The President of this Society 
is Hon. J. D. G. Nelson, and the Secretai’A’ is 
H. J. Rudissell. The average attendance at the 
meetings is about tw’enty-five, though in the 
Avinter, AA’hen farmers are at leisure, it is much 
larger. The influence of such a society, with its 
frequent meetings and exhibitions, in cultivat¬ 
ing the horticultural taste of a people, must be 
happy, and we heartily wish that every city and 
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village ill the country had such an association. 
Every fruit grower has his peculiar experience 
and difficulties, and it would he a great help to 
him to have easy access to the experience of his 
fellow workers. I-i such an association nuicli 
knowledge would be thrown into common 
block, and made available for all. It only needs 
about a dozen men or women in a village, with 
a decided taste for horticulture, to start such a 
society, and to make it go. A room for meet¬ 
ings, and the e.xhibition of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, will be the largest item of expense. 
AVc think it e.xceedingly desirable that there 
should be weekly free exhibitions, at least during 
the summer and fall, where the members could 
show their best products in their greatest per¬ 
fection. Tiiesc would attract attention, excite 
interest, and spread the knowledge of new hor¬ 
ticultural products in the community. In the 
winter, a course of lectures in the cities would 
be very desirable. Such a society, once organ¬ 
ized, would almost take care ot itself. 


it. It remained in bloom from June to October, 
and was in all respects satisfactory. There was 
no day in which there was not a profusion of 
modest mauve-colored flowers. The past sea¬ 
son has, however, been an unusually moist one, 
and we cannot infer from this year's experience 
what it would do in our very dry summers. 
Gen. Negley, of Pittsburgh, informs us that he 
has been much pleased with this violet, while 
Peter Henderson, of New Jersey, does not give 
it high praise. The individual flowers do not 
amount to much, though we figure one that our 
readers may see Avhat they are like. The great 
merit of the jilant is its free blooming character, 
and the modest tone of its flowers. 


Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 


A “New” Old Violet.— cornuto.) 

It is curious to see how fashions rule in flori¬ 
culture as well as in other matters. Over three- 
(piaiters of a century ago, the old Botanical 
^ilagazine figured an unpretending looking violet, 
from the Pyrenees,— Viula cornukf. For the 
past two or three years the advertising columns 
of the English horticultural papers have been 
eloqueut iu the praise of this old plant, each ^ 


■VIOL.V CORNUTA. 

seedsman claiming that his was the “Original 

Jacobs ” Knowing that, in the words of the ad¬ 
vertisers, “no place could be complete” with¬ 
out a bed of this plant, we tried it this summer, 
and, much to our surprise, were pleased with 


In our visits to numerous vinoj’ards, East and 
West, such a mass of notes has accumulated that 
we are obliged to omit those relating to the less 
known and less promising varieties, andjfive 
only such as will interest the general cultivator. 

CreceUiiff .—We hear uniformly good accounts 
of this wherever it has fruited. Mr. Knox had 
a very large crop ready for market early in Sep¬ 
tember. The finest specimens were at the vine¬ 
yard of Mr. E. B. Mason, Webster Grove, :Mo., 
Avhere the bunches were more compact than wa 
have seen them elsewhere. Mr. Ilusmann pre¬ 
dicts that the Creveling will be one of our lead¬ 
ing wine grapes. It is certainly one of the best, 
healthiest, and most prolific, early varieties. 

Norton s Vi)yinuf.—Th\s is pre¬ 
eminently the red wine grape of all 
those that have been fully tested, 
though it requires a long season to 
perfect it, and it will be limited to 
particular localities. Vine healthy, 
bears abundantly, but not so great 
a weight of fruit as some others. 
Mr. llommel, of Hermann, had 
particularly fine specimens. The 
fruit sold last year in St. I.ouis at 
22k els. per lb. for Avine-making. 

C!/)ithin)i((.—h\ general appear¬ 
ance this resembles Norton, but the 
berry is larger and mol? .juicy. 
Good judges consider that it makes 
a better wine than that variety. 

Ives' Perhaps no grape 

at present excites more attention 
than this. It originated Avith iMr 
Ives, an amateur, iu Cincinnati, 
some thirty years ago. Col War¬ 
ing, of Indian Hill, cultivated the 
vine for fifteen years, allowing the 
grapes to be picked before they 
were ripe. By accident a bunch 
Avas alloAved to remain until fully 
matured, and it so commended it¬ 
self to him that he commenced 
propagating it, and soon establish¬ 
ed a vineyard. Since it became 
well known, it has spread Avith re¬ 
markable rapidity, and a great 
number of acres liaA'e been planted 
Avith it. The vine propagates eas¬ 
ily, is hardy, healthy, and very pro¬ 
ductive. The grape has some re¬ 
semblance to the Isabella, when ful¬ 
ly ripe is intensely sweet, and some¬ 
what foxy. Though a recent Avriter has expressed 
his doubts about its making wine, the Ohio peo¬ 
ple think differently, and esteem it highly as a 
wine grape. We asked an old German vigneron 
if he were to plant a vineyard of a hundred 


acres Avhat A'inos^ie should set, and he replied 
“2o acres each of Delaware and Nortwn’s Vir¬ 
ginia, and the rest iu Ives’ Seedling.” 

Martha .—We saAV this in bearing at both 
Pittsburgh and Hermann. In growth and 
healthfulness of foliage it much resembles the 
Concord, of Avhich it is a seedling. It appears 
to be a good bearer; bunch medium or small, 
berry medium, round, pale yellow, intensely 
SAveet and rather foxy. 

lioyos' Xo. 4. — Those Avho have experiment¬ 
ed Avith the Bogers’ Hybrids seem to be settling 
upon a few numbers as being desirable vari¬ 
eties, and Avherc a preference is expressed for a 
single number, in the majority of cases it is 
for No. 4. It is a large black berry, and makes 
a good sized bunch; sweet, and of very good 
quality. Should it proA'e healtliy and hardy 
over a Avide range of country, it Avill become a 
formidable rival to the noAV popular Concord, 
as it is a more showy and a better fruit. 

/(„i(,._This year, the record of this, the best 
of our native grapes, is all favorable. Except 
in some localities, Avhere from the excessive 
rains, grapes have generally failed, the Iona has 
done Avell. The poorest specimens Ave have 
seen Avere in ^Missouri. In our talks with Avest- 
ern grape groAvers Ave found that* plantations of 
young vines had generally done avcH, and Ave 
cheerfully accord to Doct. Grant great praise 
for this contribution to American grapes. We 
once told him that it Avas erpial to the best Ca- 
taAvba Ave ever saAV. AVe uoav say that it is bet¬ 
ter than the best CataAvba, as Ave have (Avithout 
his knoAvledge,) tried them side by side,—the 
only lest that any native grape need fear is a 
comparison Avith a Avell-ripened CatuAvba. As 
to the vine, previous years have given an ad¬ 
verse report. This year the roiiorts are mucii 
better. Our position has ahvays been that the, 
standing of any fruit should not be goAeined 
by its success or failure in a single locality. 

Coaconl— This has generally done Avell, and 
AvhileAve cannot put it in the list of best grapes, 
it has a hardiness and prolific character that 
entitle it to commendation. If one Avishes to 
raise grapes by the ton, the Concord Avill moic 
generally give the Aveight than any other that 
we knoAV of. On a given space of ground, one 
can almost as surely calculate on a certain yield 
of Concord grapes as he can of a yield of corn. 
Concords at five cents a pound Avill pay. 


Propagating the Blackreruy and Basp- 
beury.— Those Avho Avish to increase their stock 
of plants can do it much more raiiidly by mak¬ 
ing root cuttings than by Availing for the natural 
formation of suckers, and besides obtain much 
better plants. In February (page Cl) of the 
present volume Ave gave a detailed account of 
the manner of preparing the roots, and uoav 
Avish to call timely attention to that article, as 
the present is the proper season to preiiare for a 
stock of young plants next spring. So valuable 
Avas tlie information contained in this article 
considered by the owner of a iicaa' laspbciiy, 
that he sent Mr. Fuller a liundred dollars’ Avorth 
of his plants as an acknoAvledgment of the 
benefit ho had derived from it. 


The Peacu and its A'auieties. — It Avas 
only a few vears ago tliat horticulturists were 
brought to admit that the Nectarine was only a 
variety of the peach. AI. Carricre, editor of 
the Eevue Ilorticole, had already suggested that 
the Almond Avas also a A'aricty of the peach, 
and he now states that there are specimens at the 
Paris Museum Avhich pro^'c this to be the fact. 
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Green-honse Shruls in Common Culture. 

There is one class of house plants that we see 
nauch less frequently than we did many years 

ago_the larger green-house shrubs that are not 

very particular as to their treatment, and which, 
being kept from year to year, become as much 
a part of the household as the furniture. It 
used to be common to see large plants of 
Orange, Lemon, Oleander, Pittosporum, 
Laurestinus, etc., in both city and country 
houses. Our modern modes of heating 
have done away with most of these. They 
will endure rough treatment of almost ev¬ 
ery kind, save drying up. Those who have 
rooms that can be kept about 45°, without 
the dry heat of a coal stove or furnace, can 
do very well with the above named, hnd 
even with Camellias. Summer blooming 
shrubs are easily managed by wintering 
them in the cellar. Among the most satis¬ 
factory shrubs of this kind are the Ole¬ 
ander, Pomegranate and Crape M 3 a‘tle. The 
Oleander, so well known and so easily rais¬ 
ed, is more generally grown than either of 
the others. In St. Louis it is a common 
plant on the market stands. The Pome¬ 
granate is fine, both in foliage and flower, 
and though less common in cultivation than 
the Oleander, is much more frequent^ 
met with than the Crape Myrtle. Any one 
who has visited New Orleans and other 
Southern cities in summer must have no¬ 
ticed the great profusion of this plant in 
the door j^ards and on the verandas. It 
will not stand the winter with us, but it 
may be enjoyed here if given proper pro¬ 
tection during that season. The Ci'ape 
Myrtle, Lagerstrc&mia Indica^ is a native of 
Southern Asia; it is not a Myrtle, as its 
popular name would indicate, but belongs 
. to the Loosestrife Family {LytTiracem.) Its 
foliage is very clean and neat in appearance, 
and Its flowers, which are borne in clus¬ 
ters at the ends of the branches, are of a 
lively rose color, with purple and white 
varieties. The petals are si'x, each on a 
long claw or stalk, with the broad part sin¬ 
gularly crumpled in such a manner as to 
give the flowers an exceedingly beautiful 
appearance. The engraving shows a flowering 
branch of the natural size, but of course lacks 
the color which gives to the plant so lively an 
appearance. In the Southern States it needs no 
protection, but at the North it must be wintered 
in the cellar and somewhat closely pruned. The 
Coral Tree, Erythrina Crista-galli^ is another 
very showy plant that only needs Avinter pro¬ 
tection to make a grand shoAV m the summer. 
The Oleander, Crape Mjntle, Pomegranate, and 
Coral Tree, may be put in the open ground in 
summer, but they particularly commend them¬ 
selves to those city dwellers who haA'^e no 
giounds, as they may be grown in tubs or 
boxes, to decorate the veranda in summer, and 
alloAved to pass their season of rest in the cellar. 


Books and Papers as Premiums. 


We are glad to notice the increase of this 
pleasant and profitable custom. In the arrange¬ 
ment of the horticultural premiums, what could 
be more appropriate than a “ Warder ” for the 
best collection of apples, or the Agriculturist 
for one year for the best show of butter, or 
“Gardening for Profit” for the best collection 
of vegetables? The money secured in success¬ 
ful competition at the fairs is pocketed, and 


soon forgotten. But a live book, treating of 
practical matters, lying upon the shelf or the 
center table, is a perpetual fountain of pleasure. 
The paper that comes Aveekly or monthly, 
freighted with profitable suggestions, is a happy 
reminder of our success, and an incentive to do 
better next year. Much as our farmers need 
money, they need knowledge more. Nothing 
pays so well as the knowledge of the best way 



crape mi’rtIjE. — (Lagerstramia Indica .) 

of doing things. The societies that disseminate 
the most knowledge by means of their exhibi¬ 
tions and their premiums Avill have the most 
zealous supporters, and do most for agricultural 
improvement. In the arrangement of the pre¬ 
mium lists for another year, let us have a liberal 
sprinkling of agricultural books and papers. 

" ' ^ < wiM g i B Wm ii M ^ ^ . . 

A Curious Experiment in Grafting. 

In the Revue Horticole, for Sept., M. Verlot 
gives an account of an experiment in grafting 
that is so novel that we think it Avill interest 
onr readers. Two pear trees on quince roots 
Avere united by inarching, and the roots (quince) 
of one of the trees left exposed to the air. Of 
course, in order to reach the quince roots of the 
tree thus exposed, the sap had to go from the 
other tree and traverse the tissues of the one 
grafted upon it in a reverse direction. This it 
did, and the quince root then put out quince 
shoots three to four inches long. Upon the 
branches of this root, now for a jmar exposed to 
the air, pear grafts have been placed. Two of 
these grafts have succeeded, so that now this 
curious tree consists: 1st, of a quince root; 
2d, a Beurre d’Arenburg pear; 3d, a Beurre de 
Charneu pear that was inarched into No. 2; 


4th, of quince roots; 5th, of pear grafted upon 
these quince roots. Should these last named 
grafts bear fruit true to its kind, it will puzzle 
those who claim that the stock has an influence 
upon the graft, as the sap Avill have passed 
through the tissues of four other trees before 
these grafts were reached, and in two instances 
through inverted tissues. The experiment is 
also interesting in showing that roots may adapt 
themselves to circumstances, and being ex¬ 
posed to the air, become to all intents and 
purposes like branches. We hope that 
M. Verlot will keep watch of this remark¬ 
able tree and let us know more of the re¬ 
sults of one of the most interesting experi¬ 
ments ever made in practical horticulture. 

The American Pomologieal Society. 

The meeting held at St. Louis, in Sep¬ 
tember, was both a success and a failure. 
Socially, it was a success, as it afforded an 
opportunity for long separated pomologists 
to meet and exchange greetings; it afford¬ 
ed eastern men a view of one of the fine 
cities of the West, and gave them a taste 
of western hospilalitjq but beyond these its 
results were meagre. In no spirit of fault 
finding, but with the desire to avoid a sim¬ 
ilarly unsatisfactory result at the next 
meeting, we would make a few suggestions. 
Let there be no exhibition of fruit in con¬ 
nection with the meeting; it serves only 
to distract attention. If any member has a 
new fruit, let him bring it up at the meeting, 
and exhibit specimens at the same time. 
We can see quite as good fruit shows with¬ 
out going so far. Essays, papers, or com¬ 
munications upon particular points in po¬ 
mology, should be referred to a publishing 
committee, and, if acceptable, printed in 
the transactions. An essay, however able, 
is at such times a bore. Let nurserymen 
forget their avocation for once, and be po¬ 
mologists. A good share of the time of 
the last meeting Avas consumed in adver¬ 
tising the small fruits, to such an extent, 
that pears were briefly mentioned, and 
apples, the most important of all fruits, 
omitted altogether. We should not so 
much regret this had the discussion on small 
fruits elicited anjdhing new, but it was the same 
talk that we have heard over and over again, 
and merely went to show that certain fruits did 
well in some places, and not in others. In view 
of the unsatisfactory results of the St. Louis 
meeting we would suggest that in future the 
business be arranged long beforehand, and that 
all branches of pomology be allowed an equal 
share in the deliberations. Two and a half days 
are all too short a time in which to discuss new 
fruits. In future, let us have no more essays, no 
more advertising, and just a little pomology. 


Ricmus Sanguxneus.— The common Palma- 
Christi, or Castor-oil Plant, is an exceedingly 
ornamental object when well grown, but it is 
far eclipsed by the varieties introduced within 
a few years. Bicinus sanguineus, whether a 
garden variety or a species, is a most stately 
and pleasing plant. Its stems arc of a dark red 
color, and its long spikes of flowers and fruit 
of a lighter red, Avhile its leaves haA^e a tropical 
luxuriance that is quite charming. This, as 
Avell as the other varieties, only attains its best 
development in the long seasons of the Middle 
and Southern States, though if started under 
glass, it proves very satisfactory at the North. 
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(Xy For other Hottsehold Items, see "Basket ’’ pages.') 

Household Ornaments. 

Flgv 1 shovrs a very neat card basket made of pa¬ 
per. The material is cut iu pieces from half an 
inch to an inch square, according to the size of the 
basket wanted. Each piece is made into a double 
roll, as shown at ,1, the paper being kept rolled by 
applying a little gum arabic. Tlie rolls arc then 



1.—l‘Al*EK CAKD BASKET. 

gummed together by their sides, and set up end- 
^vise for the bottom of the basket. The sides are 
built up iu the same manner, laying ond roll upon 
another. By using paper of several colors, a pleas¬ 
ing variety of figures may be wrought into the sides. 

Fig. 3 represents the manner of covering a box 
with mosaic of colored straw. The stniws are first 
dyed of various bright hues, then carefully split 



Fig. 3.—MOSAIC BOX COVEU. 


and pressed flat A plain wooden box may be 
marked with any patterns to please the fancy; the 
straws arc then cut of suitable lengths and gummed 
ou. This is very neat work for young people on 
winter evenings. Many pleasing articles for sale 
at Ladies’ Fairs may be easily made in this way. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Young House¬ 
keeper.—No. XL 

PRIZE E38AT BT MBS. 1.ACB.V. E. LYMAN, STAMEOKD, CT. 


Xovember 2d.—At intervals for two weeks past I 
have been learning to work my Wheeler & Wilson. 
My excellent neighbor has oiut of the same patent, 
and whenever 1 have been puzzled, has helped me 
out of my difficulties. I have already made Ed¬ 
ward two shirts, and yesterday I cut out for him a 
pair of pantaloons which are now nearly done. In 
half an hour I stitched up seams that would have 
occupied me with hand sewing nearly half a day; 
the making of clothes after thev are cut out and 
fitted is reduced to almost nothing, and the relief 
of mind it gives to know that in a short time a big 
piece of work can be accomplished even better than 
by tlie old slow mode of stitching by hand, is im¬ 
mense. I can appreciate the remark of a recent 
writer, who says : “ If a man has but three acres of 
land, he had better sell one and buy a sewing ma¬ 
chine.” In a family of children it is quite iinlis- 
pens.ablc. Slavery to the needle need no longer be 
tlic sad lot of woman, and many a wife and mother 
can devote the time tlius saved her by the ingenuity 
of this wonderful invention, to the improvement of 
iicr own mind, .and the minds of her children, and to 
the cultivation oi soci.al and domestic enjoyments. 
Ilow many families seem to live only to work, work, 
work! It is true that Adam was commanded to 
cam his living by labor, and that lot is upon most 
of us, but who believes that when Adam came in 
from his daily toil he did not etijoy the society of 
“the fairest of her daughters. Eve,” and try to re¬ 
produce in some faint degree the happiness of their 
lost Eden; that he did not play with his twin boys, 
Cain and Abel, and teU them wonderful talcs of 
the beauty of Nature, before thorns and thistles 


marred its perfectiou ? Every wife and mother 
should strive to make home a happy place, sunny, 
cheerful, attractive; and the numerous labor-sav¬ 
ing inventions of these modern times afford her 
far more leisure than she formerly enjoyed, which 
she ought to devote to that very sacred object, 
family happiness. 

I never made a pair of jiantaloons before, but Ed¬ 
ward got the pattern of a tailor, and with his best 
pair as a model, and the advice of my neighbor, 

I had but little difficulty. The best way to cut them 
out is to fold the cloth double, if there is no nap to 
it, as the case with the Harris goods which I am 
making up, and after having the patterns ironed out 
smoothly, pin them all down upon the cloth before 
using the shears at all. In this way one cau cut to 
the best advantage, and save the residue iu as large 
pieces as possible; they are useful not only for 
mending, but for slippers, caps, and gaiters. Moth¬ 
er made all the boys’ caps from pieces saved in this 
way. Pockets are put iu limt, then the “dress” 
of the pants finished, then the seams stitched up 
and pressed, then the waistbands put ou, and last 
and most difficult of all, tlie part around the foot 
lined and hemmed. I find that pressing a long 
time makes a great differeucu iu the “ finish ” they 
have. A “ goose ” would no doubt be the best thing 
to press with, but a heavy flat-iron answers very 
well, if it is u.scd long enough. 

Xovetnber lOf/i.—There is an old fashioned fire¬ 
place iu the sitting room, and Edward says we shall 
have the luxury this winter of sitting before an 
open hickory fire. So I have got down an old pair 
of brass andirons that were stowed away in the attic 
when Edward bought the place, and Sue has rub¬ 
bed them up with silver soap until they shine like 
gold. “ The wrist is parted from the hand,” prob¬ 
ably, that polished them last, and they are most 
refreshingly old style in their appearance, so sug¬ 
gestive of big log fires, of glowing warmth and 
radiant cheer iu the happy olden time, before 
Franklin ever thought of stoves. These last are a 
wonderful conTenicnce and great economizers of 
fuel, and must continue to be in universal demand, 
but they arc very dull as companions, and hopeless¬ 
ly black and uninteresting, while the open fire is a 
fountain of light, and warmth, and cheerfulness, to 
all in the house. One of our neighbors has thirty 
cords of wood cut and rotting on the ground, yet 
he and his family sit all the long winter evenings 
around a great, ugly, black, iron box, filled with 
burning coal Surely they cannot know what fire¬ 
side enjoyment is! A recent writer inquires in a 
very happy article about home happiness, wlio 
ever heard of men fighting for a stove or a big 
black hole where heat comes up into the room?” 
The thrilling appeal of Bozzaris to his Greeks, 

“ Fight for your altars and your fires,” loses its 
force in these days of modem improvement. 

Many, I know, must economize and cannot afford 
an open fire, but those who prefer to go without 
some other article of luxury and indulge iu this, 
will find health of body and mind much promoted, 
and their home enjoyment vastly increased. 

We shall use our sitting room this winter much 
more than we did last. It seems better to us, upon 
talking the matter over, to use our house more ; 
we have a very pleasant sitting room, and why 
should we stay all day and all the evening in the 
same room ? The custom is a very prevalent one 
when a family occupy au ample house, to keep 
all the rooms shut up and use only an ell, per¬ 
haps, or some snug room in the rear of the house, 
when the general comfort and health of the family 
would be much increased if they permitted them¬ 
selves to expatiate in an ampler space, and allowed 
the hospitable firelight to gleam through the front 
windows not too closely curtained. 

Nwemher 25<7i.—In the midst of preparations for 
Thanksgiving, which is to-morrow, Edward pur¬ 
chased a beefs heart and a large hock, and I have 
made up mince meat enough to li«t until spring 
Reserving what I wish for immediate use, the rest 
is packed down in a large jar, and covered over the 
top with molasses, to exclude the air, and put away 
down cellar. 

We have been fattening a turkey for two weeks 


to grace the occasion. Sue is picking liim now. I 
have directed her to save the quills carefully, for I 
vastly prefer a good turkey quill to all the steel 
pens, and even to Morton’s celebrated gold ones. 
Some skill is required in making a good quill pen, 
but one soon learns. 

We shall have a chicken pie for dinner, among 
other things, and I shall try and make it digestible 
as well as palatable. Rich pastry is always dys¬ 
peptic, and I shall use as little lard as possible in 
my crust, and yet have it tender and flaky. We 
shall certainly feel more thankful with stomachs 
filled with food that they cau digest, and which is 
adapted to our bodily Avauts, than when they are 
overloaded with a rich and indigestible mass, pleas¬ 
ant in the mouth, perhaps, but ruinous to digestion. 
Edward bottled some cider two montlis ago, and 
wc shall indulge iu a glass of our own manufacture. 
The grapes we i)rc8ervcd with so much care repay 
all our trouble, and some of the clusters are almost 
as beautiful and fresh as Avhen they Avere taken from 
the vine. This evening, EdAvard Avill carry to our 
excelient pastor a basketful of good things—a 
chicken, some grapes, a glass of currant jelly, a 
couple of mince pies, and a dozen eggs. He min¬ 
isters to us so graciously in spiritual things that it 
is a delight to send him these tokens of our appre¬ 
ciation of his labors. Sue Avill take a basket of 
“ goodies ” home to her mother and the children, to 
make Thanksgiving a happy time for them. Some 
day I may be poor and unable to glA'c, but Avhile I 
have the power I Avill enjoy the luxury of benefi¬ 
cence. 

Koi'entber 30f/i.— It is noAv a year since avc com¬ 
menced housekeeping, and I have this morning 
been looking back over tAvelve months of busy, 
industrious, and successful life. Though I cau see 
points iu Avhich my housekeeping can be improA’cd, 
and in Avhich I am determined it shall be, 1 cannot 
regard my first year’s experience at all iu the light 
of a failure. My success, such as it is, and certain¬ 
ly I have some very tangible proofs of it, is attrib- 
utiible to three causes. 

First: I am under unspeakable obligations to my 
excellent mother for having drilled her daughters, 
almost from the cradle, in habits of economy, neat¬ 
ness, and dispaU'h. Her instructions were as in¬ 
cessant as they Avcrc valuable. For instance, if Ave 
Avent doAvn cellar for anything, as butter, she 
Avould remind us to think if there Avere not some¬ 
thing else wc needed to bring up at the same time, 
so as to save steps. When Ave took off our bon¬ 
nets and cloaks, she insisted upon our putting 
them at once in place; when breakfast A\as over 
she gaA-e us half an hour as the time in Avhich the 
dishes were to be Avashed, Aviped, the knives 
scoured, and everything.put aAvay in good style; 
and all the time Ave Avere at Avork, the principles 
that should guide us in matters of economy and 
thrift Avere constantly reiterated in such homely, 
but valuable proverbs as 

Once well done is twice done, 

“ A place for everything, and everything in its place.’^^ 
" A time for everything, and everything hi Us time. 

“ Waste comes to want." 

“ Keep a thing atid in seven years it will come in use. 
“Any slut can clean, hut it takes a neat woman to 
keep clean." 

Second; No young housekeeper Avas ever sus¬ 
tained in all her plans and Avishes by a husband 
more thoughtful, more provident, or more apt iu 
all matters about the house, than I have been. Ed- 
Avard’s philosophy on this subject is, I think, emi¬ 
nently sound. He says that the policy of good farm¬ 
ing and bad housekeeping is one that is tight at the 
bung and leaks at the tap, and that he has seen 
farmers’ wives that could “ throw out with a spoon 
as fast as the man could throw in with a shovel.” 
Thinkino- thus, ho is just as ready to assist me to 
make good butter as be is to cut clover hay for the 
cows in winter; for he says it is better to gain 
five cents a pound on account of superior quality 
of the article scut to market, than to have another 
coAV and make more, but poorer, butter. 

Third: I believe I am an enthusiast In house- 
koaping. I love it. ’ The mental exercise of keep¬ 
ing airthe interests of my household in my mind 
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and making- all the ends meet; the skill to be 
evinced in extracting the greatest amount of com- 

0 t from supplies on hand, the abihty to make 
fvery hour o "my time tell upon happmess of 

those Hove, or the growth of 

seem better to me, and happier, than all the feh 
ions of cities, the delights of theatres, the vanities 
of dress, or the splendors of wealth. 

The substantial results of my first year s indus¬ 
try I can sura up as follows : With Edward’s rainy- 
day assistance, I have hnadc a mattress, and an 
extremely neat and comfortable sitting room 
louno-e. My needle and sewing machine have done 
iny own sewing and made all my husband » and 
ray own new winter clothing. I have made three 
hundred and twenty pounds of butter, and twelve 
fifteen-pound cheeses. I have four dozen and a half 
cans of preserved fruit. On the lower shelf of my 
store closet there is a large jar of tomato preserve, 
a smaller one of strawberry, one of quince, a large 
jar of quince and axiple, and several quarts ot man¬ 
ufactured honey. A large paper bag I have filled 
with dried corn, and another with dried apples. The 
pigs we saved from infantile death stand in my 
sitting room in the form of one of Wheeler & Wil¬ 
son’s best. A rug so handsome that every one con¬ 
siders it bought at the store, lies before oui sitting 
room fire. Two quilts add warmth to Sue’s bed, 
and that of our hired man. 

Have I been happy ? I’ve been too happily busy 
to think whether I was enjoying myself or not, 
but upon retrospect, I must pronounce it by far 
the most delightful year of my life. 


Leaves from My Joiirnal.—K^o. IX. 

PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. M’CLELI.AlSr, OF OHIO. 


November .—The glory of the Dahlias has depart¬ 
ed. They look as if mourning that their reign is 
over. But they have well performed their part, 
and given us some useful lessons. Now, some fine 
day, let the bulbs be exposed to the sun and air 
until well dried, and then put in the cellar for safe 
keeping until another season of flowers. Roses 
need not be covered yet. They bear the cold well. 
Even the choice monthlies-designed for the winter 
sitting room, must not be hurried into close, warm, 
quarters. They had better stand on the porch 
awhile. But notice the Chrysanthemums. Now 
is their time of triumph. Jack Frost cannot make 
them bend to him. Among the early snows they 
blossom still. What a bright “ good morning” they 
give us after one of these biting nights. What 
mysterious ]n’inciple of life is theirs ? So frail and 
yet so strong! Emblems of immortality. Thus 
the good man’s soul, when its surroundings die, 
plumes its pinions for that clime wdiere “ ever¬ 
lasting spring abides, and never fading flowers.” 

The cars furnish a good jdace for the study of 
human nature. How involuntarily we sit in judg¬ 
ment upon the characters of our fellow travelers ! 
How trifling an act will cause them to rise or fall 
in our esteem! Is there some strange magnetic 
influence by which we are attracted or repelled, or 
is it only the offshoot of plain common sense ? 

I was on board for a night trqi. In the absence 
of sleeping cars, the passengers had arranged them¬ 
selves as best they could. Some had generously 
appropriated two entire seats, and wuth the aid of 
coat, shawl, carpet bag, etc., seemed likely to pass 
a comfortable night. Others sat crowded and erect. 

One little company soon attracted my attention. 
The man had evidently taken good care of number 
one. Stretched at full length upon the seat lie 
was enjoying a serene snooze. Opposite sat his 
wife and baby. How tired she looked as the hours 
went on! Occasionally she would snatch a nap, but 

all the while holding the little one in her arms,_ 

with such a care at her heart she could not sleep 
long. I had no patience with Lazybones, as I in¬ 
wardly named him, and put it down in my ov-^n 
mind that he ought not to have a wife or baby 
either. At length, opening one eye dreamily, it 
chanced to fall upon them in the corner, when 
presto, change! He rose at once, gave one good 
stretch to his cramped limbs, prepared upon part 


of his seat a nice bed for baby, took it tenderly 
from its mother’s arms, and laid it down without 
waking it. Then, arranging coats and shawls with 
dispatch, his weary wife sank down upon them with 
such a trusting, grateful look that I knew her bui- 
den was gone—and so it proved. Till broad day'^- 
light she slept, apparently without one anxious 
thouglit. And well she might. Did baby wake,-— 
strong arms were ready for it, and gently was i 
soothed to rest. Faithful, untiring sentinel that he 
was ! I really felt like shaking hands and begging 
pardon for my harsh judgment at first. But con¬ 
sidering that this would place me in an embarrass¬ 
ing situation, I resolved to be more deliberate in 
forming an opinion of the character of others, and 
write this doAvn to deepen the impression. 

I have been turning a pair of sheets to day. It 
is good economy, as they will last a third longer. 
After they become thin and worn in the middle, 
rip open the seam, sewing the opposite sides to¬ 
gether. My good, prudent mother, taught me this, 
and I can never feel quite easy until it is done. 

Graham bread should be freely eaten through the 
winter months. If rightly made it is both healthy 
and palatable. It should not be stiff enough to 
mould, but only so thick as to be conveniently stir¬ 
red with a spoon. Set a sponge as for other bread. 
After rising, add one half teacupful of molasses, 
(some prefer it not so sweet,) and one teaspoouful 
soda, to sponge sufficient for one loaf. Thicken 
with flour as above. If kept moderately warm it 
will soon be ready for baking. It is even better 
when fresh sour milk can be had, to be stirred up 
with that, (adding more soda,) and baked at once. 

Composition C'a/ce.—Three eggs, one-half teacup¬ 
ful of butter, one and a half of sugar, two and a half 
of flour, one-half cupful sweet milk, one teaspoouful 
of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, a 
little salt. This is suflflciently rich for almost any 
occasion. Flavored and frosted it is a good loaf 
cake. Baked in shallow pans it is nice for jelly 
cake, or in patty pans for fancy cake. It is a con¬ 
venient and reliable rule for the housekeeper. 

A favorite and simple cake is the raised cake. 
Take one coffee cup of light bread dough, add one 
egg, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, a little 
salt and nutmeg, one-half teaspoonful of soda, and 
raisins, if desired. Mix all together with the hand 
very smooth. Let it stand half an hour, and bake. 

I have received some bracketts and a card rack 
from Nellie, which are very pretty. They are made 
of cigar boxes, [I am glad these, for once, can be 
j)ut to a resiiectable use,] cut with a knife into 
fanciful shapes, and varnished. They can be ar¬ 
ranged in clusters, or scattered about the walls, 
surmounted Avith a delicate vase of flowers, choice 
shells, or anything ornamental. Her letter gives a 
description of a Sabbath School she had visited. 
It is held in a jileasant hall in town, secui’ed for the 
purpose. Bracketts adorn the walls, with vases 
of flowers in their season. Wreaths and mottoes 
of evergreen here and there—“ Get wisdom “ He 
shall gatlier the lambs in His arms“ Enter His 
gates with thanksgiving “Love one another.” 
A recess in one part of the room for the infant 
class. Above it this motto—“The Bird’s Nest.” 
A fountain in front of the desk. Three or four in¬ 
struments accompany the voices in their songs of 
praise. It is refreshing thus to see the beautiful 
made to serve the good. 

Dreary, desolate, chiU, November. The verdure 
has gone from the meadow, the trees have doffed 
their royal robes, the skies are gray and leaden. 
We shiver about, saying ivinter has not yet come, 
and knowing too well we are not prepared for its 
coming. Young people linger to chat upon the 
streets, but with blue lips, and red noses, and cliills 
that curdle the blood. Benny runs in from his 
play, and though stoutly protesting he is not cold 
at all, his fingers are red as cherries, and he joins 
the rest encircling the stove, no doubt to keep 
that warm. True winter has not come. It is 
not summer, neither is it spring. Can it be au¬ 
tumn ? It is not sleighing, neither is it decent 
wheeling. There is no pleasure in riding, none in 
walking. Well, well, can nothing be said in its 
, praise? Do neither moon nor stars appear? Ah, 


nestled someAvherc among its thirtjM’cvolving suns 
is one dear day, so bright and gladsome, that Avith 
a halo of beauty, it illumes the rest, redeeming the 
Avhole to the rights and honors of the sisterhood 
of months Thanksgiving Day ! How timely its 
coming, hOAV beneficent its mission ! How fitting 
that with grateful hearts avc enter into the courts 
of the Lord, and “sing praises unto Him Avith the 
timbrel and harp !” “ Let everything that hath 

breath praise the Lord.” The nathm bom Ncav 
E nglander, though thousands of miles, it may be, 
from the old homestead, Avelcomes and celebrates 
its annual return. How busy are his thoughts Avith 
the memories of childhood ! Father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, again surround the family 
board. The portly turkey has the chief place of 
honor, Avhile at its right the chicken pie of ample 
dimensions modestly bides its time. Vegetables 
of all kinds send up their grateful incense, and 
cranberry sauce, jellies, pickles and celery give A'a- 
riety to the scene. But to the child the next course 
lias a more thrilling ifieasure. Plum pudding noAV 
has the place of the turkcAg Avliile circled about it 
are choice flaky pies of CA’cry conceivable kind. 
Willie has often before been put off with the smaller 
half of one piece. Now look at his plate! He 
thinks he will take some of each, and mother re- 
iflies he shall have just as much as he AAvants. Of 
course he can’t dispose of it all, but hov,^ sagely he 
reasons that it might make him sick, and he’ll not 
be such a fool as to spoil all the fun in that Avny. 
Now hurrah for iflay! With pants tucked into 
boots, Avith mittens and muffler, Avith sled and 
skates too, was there ever a boy so happy as he ! 
The young people of the neighborhood come in for 
the evening, and gathering round the fireside crack 
nuts and jokes together. Little Lucy, Avith the blue 
eyes and flaxen curls, Avhom Willie in his OAvn mind 
pronounces by far the handsomest lady (?) in the 
room, he gallantly offers to draAV home on his sled, 
and thus ends the programme of Thanksgiving D.ay 
years ago. We care not to draw a parallel betAveen 
it and that of the present. Its delights seem ever 
ncAV, and each return demands a richer and more 
grateful offering for the mercies of another year. 

Now, surel}’, Avinter is just at hand. Flannel 
wrappers and draAvers, woolen stockings, and sub¬ 
stantial shoes and boots, must forthwith be put in¬ 
to service. They cost something indeed—but not 
60 much as a cold and cough that no doctor's skill 
can arrest, not so much as a new made g'l ave among 
the snoAVS, the vacant place at the table, and the 
broken hearts of the bercaA'ed. 

But hoAV fares it Avith the poor and unfortunate? 
Cannot a fcAV garments be spared from our comfort¬ 
able stock ? Cannot words of tender sympathy 
and encouragement be spoken, or useful hints, that 
shall stimulate to truer economy, and more hopeful, 
persevering labor.— “Inasmuch as j'e haim done it 
unto one of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


Am 01<l Moiisekecper’s Advice to 

all young housekeepers in the country is to furnish 
their rooms Avith good Ingrain carpets, (all wool). 
Don’t deceive yourself Avith the economical idea of 
rag or hemp carpets. The clean floor is greatly pref¬ 
erable. Those Avho are averse to scrubbing could 
have painted floors. The shade of newly planed pine 
boards, it seems to me, Avould be appropriate for the 
floor of the common room, dark colors shoAving the 
.Ifcist, and giA'ing a gloomy appearance to the room. 
Wor the same reasons, select a carpet not too dark. 

CiSmliMMi lirertd. —To everj^ quart of un¬ 
bolted Avheat meal add one cup of molasses, and 
one tablespoonful of lard or butter. IMake it up 
Avith milk and yeast. When risen, Avork in a little 
soda, make it into loaves, raise again, and bake. 

g’cs* I>ro|>s. — Two tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, one of lard, half a cup of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda. Will be better Avith one egg, 
but can be made Avitliout. Flour enough to make 
a batter that Avill drop easily. Bake quickly. 

Poor Man’s CmIkc. — One tablespoonful 
of butter, one egg, one cup of sugar, one of SAveet 
milk or cream, one teaspoouful of soda and two of 
cream of tartar, mixed dry in tAVO cups of flour. 
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WliicU Proiiiiiiiii Will Voii Talio ? 

The wide-awake boyand who road these columns 
have probably looked ovoi the list of valuable ]ircmiums 
In the llrst part of the paper. The most energetic among 
them have alrc'ady commenced taking subscribers, that 
they may secure that music-box, or a watch, a gun, a me- 
lodeon, perhaps some aim as high as one of the pianos. 
Such go-ahead characters need no encouragement from 
us. In a few weeks their lists will be complete, and they 
will have the satisfaction of owning some choice article 
honorably earned by their own ertbrts. which will be fur 
better than to have a-ked father or some other friend for 
the money, .'some, however, are still looking and long¬ 
ing, but have not yet mustered up courage to undertake 
the work. They dislike to ask for subscriptions, they 
say, because it looks like begging. That is a great mis¬ 
take. Wiioever induces another to subscribe for a good 
paper does him a favor. Tlie thousands of good hints 
and suggestions, the beautiful engravings, the interesting 
stories, attd otlier good things which the A'jriciilturM 
lirings to its readers every month, will confer on each 
a Imnellt worth many times the subscription price. 
We ask no one to beg, bttt to ofter tlic motley's worth 
and more. So take heart, young friends. There arc 
many in almost every neighborhootl who will readily 
stiltscribc if you will let them examine a number, and 
l>oint out to them its many attractive features. It always 
gives us great pleasure to send premiums to our young 
friends, attd we have remembered hundreds of them in 
this way. Who will earn a piano within the next three 
months? If you should fail to find enough for that, the 
melodeon or some other valuable premium will Ire reach¬ 
ed—there will surely be gornl ixiy for alt you accomplish. 

A Fuitlii'itl Sontiiiol. 

Xtirly 1700 years ago the city of Ptnnpcii was buried 
by a.shes and lava thrown out from the volcano Vesuvius. 
Since its discovery under the mound where It had lain so 
long nnflistiirbed. an immense number of interesting rel¬ 
ics have been brought to light—household utensils, 
works of art, tools of the trades, and remains of the 
former inhabitants. Among the latter was a skeleton 
that might Im called a monument of fidelity. It was that 
of a Roman sentinel stationed at the gate of the city. 
Military law required him to remain at his post until or¬ 
dered away, no matter what should come. He might 
liave properly said: '* The eruption of a volcano is an 
exception to all common law; I have a right now to run 
for my life.” But no. that, he thought, would bring dis¬ 
honor, and he preferred death. He stood firm, the ashes 
falling thick around him ; deeper and deeper they gather¬ 
ed, slowly burying him, yet he stirred not, and there ho 
found his tomb! After seventeen centuries they found liis 
skeleton standing erect, clad in its nisty armor, the hel¬ 
met on his empty skull, and his bony fingers still grasp¬ 
ing 'uis spear, his own monument to his faithfulness. 

<^iir Olrt Iloysi aii«l i-irl**. 

It is pleasing to notice the great numl)er of men and 
women who, on receiving the Atrviiatn Arpiodlnrist, 
open first to the Boys’ and Girls’ Department. Tlds is 
into of at least five-sixths of those we have noticed who 


call at the oflice for their monthly numbers. Another in¬ 
dication of the same fact is the large number of answers 
to problems that come from adults. We have i)ubllshed 
puzzles made by Presidents of Colleges and Judges of 
Courts, showing that they have not forgotten to be I 
young. It is in everj- way desirable to keep a young heart 
as long as possible. Americans are pmbably the oldest 
of clvilizetl people. The proverb “Care killed a cat” 
(which, you know, is said to have nine lives) is at least 
j)artly realized here. The cares and perplexities of busi¬ 
ness are suft’ered to take too much time and attention, and 
people grow old fast. An hour a day of downright i)lay 
would lengthen the lives of most people and make the 
life itself richer in enjoyment and in power. We invito 
our Mends who are old In years but young in feeling, and 
those who desire to Itocome so, to take a frolic occasion¬ 
ally with the young bdks in these columns. Tell them a 
goo<l story (let it be short), set them to imzzling over 
some ingenious problem, show them how to make a new 
toy—in short amuse them and yourselves at the same 
time, and thus secure a welcome benefit all around. 

A Moy M illi liisi llyosj Open. 

Many years ago, a lad thirteen years old was sent t« 
school in a town on the coast of Ireland. Like other 
boys he often roamed by the seashore, collected shells, 
caught insects, picked up seaweed and gathered flowers, 
but, unlike most, while others forgot or threw them away, 
or only half observed them, he bore them in his thoughts, 

I compared one with another, kejtt and reconsidered 
them, asked questions and looked at books, and so, by 
degrees, acquired information and a hahit qf ob^en'otion 
which inlluenced the course of his whole life. Any boy 
could have done the same, but none of his companions 
did it, and so he only gained the distinction which such 
a course itersevered In Is sure to bring. One day he 
fotind a plant dillering from any he had seen in all his 
careful obsenation of the surrounding country. He 
looked in botanical works, but could find no description of 
it, so at last he sent it to a distinguished botanist to learn 
its name. The gentleman not only cheerfully gave the 
information, but complimented him on his shuri)-sighted- 
ness and close observation, which, of course, inspired 
him to new effort. Although he was soon called to enter 
business life, he continued to study nature with open 
eyes, and was soon rewarded by discovering new species 
of shells and plants. From one step to another he passed 
on, until ho became the distinguisln^d naturalist. Dr. 
W. H. Harley, whose death is recorded in our recent 
foreign exchanges, accompanied by a sketch of his lif>'. 
In the course of his studies he visited many parts of the 
globe, discovered and described a great numb»>r of new 
species, and enjoyed the highest respect of the scientific 
world. Boys, and girls too, Iwp your eyrs oiten. There 
arc thousands of undiscovered facts all over the world 
waiting for some careful sighted observer to note them, 
and by so doing to distinguish himself and benefit the race. 

Aow to bo An»<worotl. 

No. 2S<1. MatTiematkal Pi-ohUm. Contributed to the 
Ametican Agrindturist by A. J. Pierce.—A man has a 
spring at the bottom of an irregular hill. To reach it, he 
first descends by C steps, each 8 inches high and 6 inches 
wide; then walks along a level plane '20 feet, then de¬ 
scends an inclined plane 30 feet, depressing at an angle 



Look carefttlly at the picture, and 


of 10 degrees from the horizontal; then descends another 
inclined plane 12'j feet in \vhich at every 5 feet slope he 
descends 3 feet. Required, 1st, the whole horizontal dis¬ 
tance ; 'id, the porpendicular distance ; 3il, the distance 
in a direct line ; 4th, the angle of depression. 



No. 287. lUuelraUd Hebuft. —Very good advice to all. 



No. 288. Puzzle Picture.— should there be eleven 
animals more of the same kind shown, in this pen * 

AiiHwerH lo l*i*oblom>* uii<l I*uz!«low. 


The following arc answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
[ictober number, page 373. No. 2.80. llluetriiled Pebut.— 
A man Intent on charity. 

Above base fear or discontent, 

Twixt man and man sees nought amiss, 

Nor secs a Judas in a kiss. 

No. 281. Uluslrided Baronet-No. 2 . 83 . Piddle. 

—A Watch_No. 2,8.'5. Puzzle IHcture.—Oyster stew, 

(Oysters two)....No. 281. Puzzle Picture.—\l is sole, 
(soul.) is bent on it. The following have sent in correct 
answers to puzzles, etc., in October and former numbers. 
Abm. Lutz, Robert J. Philii)s, L. W. Bridget's, S. M. 
Hunter, James Redmond, R. Baird, Wapsier, “ Xubin,^ 
Benjamin Doe, (we don't know the article,) James W. 
Grath, J. A. Dawson, Augustus C. Benzby, "A. B. 

M, H. Kelsey, R. L. Scldcn, John Ober, Ezra Hainbey, 
Adam Snyder,Matthew Simpson, J. U. M'ilkinson, School 
Miss, Wilbur Btizzell, S. M. Hertzler, Frederic E. Willits, 
E. and Ellen L. Rankin, Andrew Jackson, “ E, W.,” 
“ A. M.,” “A.L. W.S..” Ollie M. Suke, Emma Davie, 
" Wide-asleep,'’ W. TL C'orler, I.Jiura Dickson, Hugh U, 
Kay, George, 11. Lawrence, Hamuul Dwi,ght Drury, “Old 

Dominion,” Thomas W. ILaine, “ G. II. C.,” L. M. 
Wright, Mrs. George Bresner, E. T. Bell, J. Milton Sny¬ 
der, Mary Vandegrist, Aaron B. Leach, Frank II. Mars- 
ton. Gyms T, Fox, C, Boice, John Kinsey, D. G. Jones, 
John McNeal, H. J. Meixol, M. G.Mullonoy, E. Lconarrl. 


“Papa,” said a bright-eyed little girl one day, “ I be¬ 
lieve mamma loves yon better n she docs me. Papa 
had his doubts upon the subject, but concluded it was 
not best to deny the charge. She meditated thoughtfully 
about it for some time, evidently construing her father’s 
silence as unfavorable to her side of the question. 
“Well,” said she at last, “I ’spose its all right; you're 
the biggest, and it takes more to lore yen.” 
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Waiting, Ibat not W^atclimg. 

It will take that ^ f 
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to^get^iich^ofiMr. Euii-lover to grow learned, 
to tet lien, _ ^i^gy are prop- 

Jriy'iXd on all sides, and the out-go as well ^as the 
income looked after. I 
he-appears veiy com- 
fortahle—hy his looks 
we should say he had 

eaten a very good din¬ 
ner. Perhaps, though, 
he is thinking of 
something more im¬ 
portant than his wa¬ 
ter jar. Perhaps he is 
in a day dream, im¬ 
agining himself rid¬ 
ing in some fine coach 
he has watched pass¬ 
ing his cottage home, 
or a tall soldier with 
gay clothes. We can¬ 
not read his thoughts, 
hut whatever they are, 
our advice to him is: 

“ Attend to the husi- 
ness in hand; let that 
he well done first.” 

A hoy who does this 
will gain a character 
that will almost in¬ 
sure success in what¬ 
ever he undertakes. 

Think of this when 
there are chores to do, 
or lessons to learn, or 
an errand to attend 
to. If tempted to turn 
aside from the busi¬ 
ness in hand, think of 
the water-jar that was 
so long being filled. 


Atooii.t ISells, 

Who invented bells ? 

Perhaps Juhal and 
Tnhal Cain. These 
brothers are mention¬ 
ed in the Bible as 
being the first musi¬ 
cians, and the first 
metal workers. We 
only know, however, 
that hells were used 
veiy early in the his¬ 
tory of man. They 
are mentioned hy old 
Hebrew writers as 
being used hy the 
priests in religious 
services. They have 
been associated with 
worship in almost all 
countries, being used 
mostly to call the peo¬ 
ple together. Among 
some sects hells re¬ 
ceive a baptism with 
much ceremony be¬ 
fore being used for 
the church service. 

Names have long been 
given to large hells 
in some parts of Eu¬ 
rope. The tones of bells are associated with so many 
events, marriages, deaths, alarms, rejoicings, etc., it is 
not strange that they should awaken superstitions feel¬ 
ings and beliefs among the ignorant. In former times 
they were rung when thunder storms were approach¬ 
ing, to frighten away the evil spirits that were supposed 
to control the winds and the lightning. 

Bells are made principally of copper and tin. Silver 
and gold have been employed, and iron has also been cast 
into bell form. They are also manufactured from steel, 
but thus far those of “bell metal,” or copper and tin, are 
most numerous. In this country there are no bells of 
veiy large size, compared with the monsters that have 
been cast in Europe. The largest one here is said to he 
that once used for a fire bell at the City Hall Park, New 
York._ It weighs about 20,000 lbs. It is said that when 
the hell previously used, weighing about 10,000 lbs. was 
broken, a proposition to replace it was opposed in the 
Common CounoO, because of the groat cost of so large a 
one. Finally a member, by way of joke, moved that a 


hell of 20,000 lbs. be cast. One and another voted for it 
in sport, until the motion was carried; the Mayor ap¬ 
proved it, and the bell was made. It bad a deep, mdlow, 
far reacliing tone, being beard miles away, and in the 
night its voice telling of danger was solemn and impres¬ 
sive, It was cracked sometime since, and has recently 
been broken to pieces to be recast into four bells to weigh 
KAAA Qonii A iip.ll weivhina' 29.400 Ihs. hangs in the Notre 


WAITING, BUT NOT 


tCOUYKIGHT SECTJKEl).! 

W A T C H I N G . —Drawn and Engraved 

Dame Cathedral in Montreal. Several bells in Europe 
weigh from 25,000 to 40,000 lbs. The Great Bell of Mos¬ 
cow, the largest ever cast, is estimated to weigh 443,713 
lbs. The metal alone is worth over $300,000. It was cast 
in 1653, hy order of Empress Anna, but was never hung. 
While yet in the pit Avhere it was cast, the foundry above 
it was burned in the great conflagration of Moscow, 
while hot, water was poured upon it and a large piece was 
cracked out. It remained there for many years, until, in 
1837, the Emperor Nicholas caused it to he raised and 
placed upon a granite pedestal. It has been consecrated 
as a chapel; the door is in the opening made hy the piece 
falling out. Since the above was written, we have re¬ 
ceived some further particulars about this hell from 
Mr. Judd, who visited it. 

I>aiig‘eir of SSasty ‘Words. 

A gentleman relates the following, which he witnessed 
recently while traveling in a stage in New Jersey. N 
man entered, folloVred by his wife and three children. It 


was easy to see by tbe flushed face and nervous manner 
•f the lady that she had been greatly hurried to get her¬ 
self and children ready. Presently the fare was asked 
for, and the lady began looking for her purse. It seems 
that the family were going in difierent directions at the 
end of the stage ride, and they had divided their funds 
accordingly. The purse could not be found. “I have 
left it on the table in my room,” said the lady meekly. 

“Just like you,” 
snarled out the man, 
“I do wish you’d he 
more careful.” The 
poor Avoman said 
nothing, hut her quiv¬ 
ering lip spoke her 
feelings, and awaken¬ 
ed the sympathies of 
all present. Meantime 
the man was fumbling 
for his pocket-hook, 
first in one pocket, 
then another—three 
times he “ went 
through ” his clothes, 
but no money could 
be found. “I de¬ 
clare,” exclaimed he, 
“ if I haven’t left my 
money at home too I 
So much for being in 
a hurry.” A quiet 
twinkle took the 
place of the tear that 
had been stniggling 
in the eye of his wife, 
and a hearty laugh 
burst from the pas¬ 
sengers, who greatly 
enjoyed his dis«om- 
flture. The matter 
was at last arranged 
by a loan from a friend 
who knew the par¬ 
ties, and they went on 
their way with some¬ 
thing to remember. 


A ILtCsson. in 
I*oliteness. 

An elderly gentle¬ 
man recently entered 
a street car in which 
the Avriter Avas riding. 
The seats Avere all oc¬ 
cupied, and the ncAV 
comer after glancing 
up and dOAvn the 
sides and finding no 
vacant place, took a 
position to stand as 
comfortably as pos¬ 
sible. Just then a lad 
about tAvelve years 
old arose and insisted 
on the gentleman tak¬ 
ing his seat, Avhich 
the latter did, thank¬ 
ing the hoy for his 
politeness. After rid¬ 
ing a short distance, 
the gentleman took 
from his pocket a pas¬ 
sage ticket and pre¬ 
sented it to the hoy, 
Avho at first declined 
it, hut aftevAA'ard took 
it, more to please the gentleman than to saA'e his fare. “ I 
want to encourage the hoy in his politeness,” remarked 
he, “ hy shoAA'ing him that it is appreciated.” Not long 
after an elderly Avoman Avith a little girl, probahlj' her 
grand-danghter, entered the car. The old gentleman who 
Avas sitting near the door, immediately arose and gave 
her his place, Avhich she took as a matter of course, Avith- 
ont even saying “thank you.” Presently a man sitting 
next to this Avoman left the car, and she immediately 
tried to pull her little girl into the A'acant seat, although 
the old gentleman Avhohad so gallantly yielded his place 
Avas noAV about to sit doAAm again. “ Madam,” said he, 
sternly, “that is so piggish, I will not allow it 1” and 
took the seat. The rebuke Avas severe, but AA^ell deserA'ed. 
The contrast of politeness and selfishness, and the asser¬ 
tion of the claims of courtesy by tbe old gentleman, caused 
a smile to go around the car, and furnished a good lesson. 
It is in little things like this that real character is shoAvn; 
he who is of kind disposition and refined feelings, Avil) 
manifest it in his conduct even in trifles. 


for the American AgricuUurict. 
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^Business Notices $‘^.50 per Afjatc Lino of Space.) 

HERALD OF HEALTH ^ 

FOR 1868 . 

THREE NUMBERS FREE! 

Every person Avho values 
good liabits, temperance, fine 
health, and who would secure 
for his or her children beauty, 
symmetry, fine vigorous con¬ 
stitutions, should subscribe. 
llie N. Y. Tribune says: 

The Herald of Health well 
sustains the high standard 
it has held forth since the com¬ 
mencement of the new series. 
Dr. Dio Lewis, writes : 

Dear Dr. Holbrook : — The 
Herald of Health delights us. 
The friends of Physiological 
Christianity must make it in 
circulation what you have 
made it in scope and spirit— 
cosmopolitan. I am deeply 
gratified with its broad, genial, 
catholic spirit. 

Moses Coit Tyler writes; 
Everybody to whom I have 
shown it, of late, expres¬ 
ses astonishment and delight. 
People say : M^hy, iPs a 

grand Magazine—racy, prac¬ 
tical, liberal, strong, and full, 
too, of all kinds of most im¬ 
portant information ! 

Our Monthly has been a 
ffreat success in 18G7. Those 

o 

who subscribe at once for 18G8 
will get October, November, 
and December Numbers Free. 
Those who send a Club of 
Thirty Subscribers for 18G8 
and $G0 will get a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine worth 
$55 as a premium. $2 a 
year; samples 20 cents. 
MILLER, WOOD k CO., 

15 Laight St., New York. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

OFFICE No. 416 MAIN STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

HAS 18,000 MEMBERS AND $2,500,000 ASSETS ; 

thus ranking among the 25 New York companies third In number of members, J^fth In amount of Insurance, and sixth In 
amount of assets. 

IT IS A PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY: 

thn‘ Is. an ASSOCIATION OF POLICY-IIOLDEBS, managed by men selected bt TnEM8Ki,VES, from themselves, for 
themselves. Thus all ofllcers and members arc alike interested, each one Is a partner In the whole business, entitled 
at any time to hU share of the Company’s funds, but by provisions of the charter Is not liable beyond the premiums he has 
already paid. It thus adapts Ite plans to the benefit of its members, adopts all real Improvements, and alms to bo 

A MLOOKIj I.>Si;UA3iCK C0-1I1*A:NY\ 

It was one of the first to adopt the popnlar feature known lo Insurance circles as the NON-FORFEITING PLAN, and 

now APPLIES IT TO ALL the POLICIES IT ISSUES. 

It is the only Company that aJopU the full benefit of the Note System, without doing a credit bus ness or destroying 
the cash principle; and also gives the note privilege to the poor man, who needs It most and takes a small policy. 

It is the only Company (with one cxceptlou) that makes the first payment ou a teu premium policy sceme Its tenth 

(\{ other nremlums are not oAld) on ordinary life and endowment policies. . . 

' irllYloTl Member a sum eaulval7nt to the surrender value of hi, S"6taSh^n^ 

tremlty to keep his policy in force. Policy-holders permitted to travel anywhere In the Lnlted States or In Europe, but 

“apik'lS t^^^ OF ITS LOCATION at the 5Ve.t, where the money can be safely loaned at higher 

rates than at the East. _ 

000 LO.ANED FOR 50 YILVIlS AT 0 PER (JENT. PRODUCES $ 18,420 15. 

:: :: “ - “ m •• •• ' 

It the West, Its I>IVII>KYI>S IflUST BE EAItfiJE. 

Dividends made annually, to commence three year, after date of the policy, but to equal In number the year, of In.ur- 

ance.and DISTRIBUTED TO POLICY-HOLDERS ONLY, 

there being no Stockholders to absorb the Surplus or control the Company for selfish purposes. 

AGENTS WANTED AT THE EAST. 

For a Policy or an Agency apply to the officers. 

HEBER SMITH, Cen’l Agent. S. S. DAGGETT, Frost. 

A. W. KELLOGG, Soc’y. 

THE AD\ AIVCE, 

The new national religions paper, has alrcadv secured a 
character and circulation worthy ot Its name. Rev. M. \V 
Patton, D.I)., Is Its cdltor-ln-chlet, and among Its special and 
Its regular contributors are Rev. .Toa. 1. Ihompsoii, Rev. 
Horace Hushnell. Prof. Tayler Lewis, Rev. ,1. P. Gulliver, 
Pres G F. Magoun, Rev. John Todd, Prof. Edwards A. 
Park Rev. N. J. Burton. Pres. J. M. Sturtevant, Rev. Lvniaii 
Whiting Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, Rev. Isaac P. Lanc- 
wortliyf Grace Greenwood, Sydney J^. Holmes, Mrs. Julia P. 
BaUar'd, etc., etc. , 

SPLENDID PRE.mrMS! 

List Includes !soIW Silver M'are, Tirknor it J’'ields 
Pranas Chronios, Anlhoni/'s Stereoscopes and 
Mason <k Jlamiln's Organs, GoUl and Silver 
iVatrhes Sterk's Pianos, Itl'adley s Croquet Sets, M illmx 
A Gibbs and Florence 

nonaries, Craig's ^f<iro^pes Lamb s Knitting 
etc. Clubs are coming In from all parts of the country, inoso 
who start soonest do the best. Specimen copies sent free. 
Address THE ADVANCE COMPANY, 

23 Lombard Block, Chicago. 


Kxpositiou L'liiversclle, 
JParis, 1867s 
WHEEIsEIt A: WIESON, 
625 Broadway, New York. 
awarded over eighty-two gom- 

PETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 



FOR THE PERFECTION OF 

EWING ITIA CHINKS, and IIIJTTON- 
1IOL.K in.lClIINKS. 

only Gold .Nlcdal for this Branch of Mannfactnre. 


THE XTHPEE CIIOIK. 

A new collection of Chnrch Music ® 

chools. By THEO. F. SEWARD, assisted 

LL MASON and WILLIAM B. BRADBLIA. This Is 

,e first time these two most popular Vfmple 

1 the country have been united In one book. TIIL TEMI LL 
llOIlt has a very full Singing School 1 

decs, ISounds, Part Songs, etc., over 500 times of all me ^ 
large number of Anthems, Set Pieces, etc., for epedalo^ 
aslons, social use, etc.; and Is altogether one of he most 
omplete collections of music ever published. YYX’conv 
ach- * 13.50 per dozen ; $100 per hundred. A single copy 
rill be sent for examination to any teacher of music, or 
'ader of a choir, post-paid, for one dollar. 

Puhushcd by ’ , mason BRYTnKES 

5% Broadway, New York. 

Clifton Sprinos, N. Y., May 21th, 1367. 
Agent Florence Sewing Machine Co., Sir:—Having used 
he Florence Sewing Machine in our family for the past two 
ears, we feel fully justified In pronouncing It the best family 
tiachlne now In use. R.Cask. 

)fflcc and Sales Room, .505 Rromlway, New York. 
Irooklyn Office, 431 Fwlton-strcct. 



TtVioiiru*® sauvKT Wuosa, 
and for 

Tig. Good, Tn« Tbu» jlxd ih« BaAimrow 
f TKCB I 

Little Corporal 

Is acknowlftdffCMl hy Pr««i and Psc'ple almost nniver- 
salJy to be TUK hiCST PAPKll for iJovs aso 
GiiiLii ever publiihcd lii ihU country* 

It !• edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, end 

E.MILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Voltimes bearin Joly er J.'intmry. Noe. etippliod. 

Tonus, Ono Dollar a year; Sampio copy ten ceulfc 

S -- INDUCEMENTS art tfftrtd to thost i 

who wish to raise clubs. ,,,, * 

Address, ALFRED L. SEWEI.I,, Publisher, 

CiiiOAOO, III. 

A First Prize Hediil .at the 

PARIS EXPOSITION has been awarded to the MASON & 
HA.MLIN CABINET ORGANS, being the FIFTY-SEVENTH 
highest premium awarded them within a few years. 

Sixty styles of these Organs are made, varying from $75 to 
$1 000 each They are believed to bo not only the best, but 
considering tbclr quality, durabllltj', &c., the cheapest In¬ 
struments ol the class In the world. 

Circulars with full particulars free to any address. 

MASON & HAMLIN, 

59C Broadw ay, New York; l.'d Tremont-st., Boston. 

tJEE ADVERTISEMENT ON RAGE 43A-Valu- 
® able Plantation for Sale, and show It to your neighbor* 
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By GEO. E. WARING, Je., 


ENOIKBEn OF THE PKAIl<rAGE OF CKIsTKAL PAHK, NEW TORSI. 


IlliAsti*a.ted.. 


AMERICAN AC RICEETTJRIST. 


A. IHEW EOOIC. 


THE GEAPE VINE. 


A NEW WORK. 
SMAT.L fruit GULTUEIST. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAmiNG FOR HEALTH. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS; 


Br FREDERICK MOHR, 

DOCTOR OD PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE. 

Translated from tlie German, and accompanied with 
Hints on the Propagation and General Treat¬ 
ment of American Yarieties. 

By HORTICOLA. 

This work is mainly devoted to the most elementary 
matters. It explains the structure and mode of growth 
of the vine so clearly that no intelligent person who reads 
it need he in douht what to do with his vines. It has 
heen well translated, and a chapter on the propagation of 
American varieties has heen substituted for the original 
one on multiplying the European grape. As anatomy is 
the foundation of surgery, so is a knowledge of the struc¬ 
ture of the vine to the vine dresser. In both cases it is 
as important to know when and where to cut, and how. 

COiNTTEUSTTS. 


LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 

REASONS WHY.—Indications of the need of draining.— 
Sourcesof water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 


HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 

THEY AFFECT THE SOIL—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious.—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor¬ 
ation.—Temperature. — Drought.—Porosity or mellow¬ 
ness.—Chemical action In the soil. 


HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 

OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining.— 
Maps.—Levelling Instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains. —Spring water.— Fall. — Tiles,— 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col¬ 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 

PRACTICAL nOETICCLTDTvIST, EIDOEWOOD, BERGEN 00., N. J. 

A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 


HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 

Tools.—Marking the lines.—W.ater courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Basins.—Opening the ditches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 
—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling in.—Collect¬ 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 


Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 
Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 

Contents: Introduction-I. Barberry—H. Straw¬ 
berry—IH. Raspberry—IV. Blackberry—V. Dwarf 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 

AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis¬ 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram¬ 
pled while wet. 

WHAT DRAIKIKO COSTS. 

Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last¬ 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.—3. Digging the 
ditches.—3. Grading the bottoms.—4. Tile and tile laying. 
—5. Covering and filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 


Bevelopmeiit aiad Structure of tlie 

Grape Vine. 

The Mode ; The Braisch ; Measous 

for Pruning; Pruning. 

Traaiisiig on Trellises; Treatsnent 

in Summer; Plantations. 

^ines Trained along the CJarden 

Walk. 

Trellises on Walls; Tree Trellises. 

Vines Trained to Trellises; Bron- 

ner’s Method. 

Time Be<guired for Covering a 

Trellis. 

Manuring- the Vine; Age of Vine¬ 

yard. 

The Mising Sap in the Vine; The 

Grape Disease. 

Treatment of Vines Injured fov 

Frost. ^ 

Implements; Proper Time to Per¬ 

form Y/ork on the Vine. 

Constituents of the Vine and their 

Distribution. 

Propagation of the Vine; By Bay- 

SeeL^^ Grafting; By Inarching; By 

Ilyhridiaation. 


American Varicties-General Ms 

hSiT*’ ’ Priming; Pinching; Cove 


SENT POST-PAID. 


PRICE, .^1. 


ORAglGE JUDD & Co. 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, H 


Cherry—YI. Currant—YII. Gooseberry—YIH. Cor¬ 
nelian Cherry—IX. Cranberry—X. Huckleberry— 
XI. Sheperdia—XH. Preparation for Gathering 
Fruit. 

We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as he has -given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of hsrticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer¬ 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have heen more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. The chapter on gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The hook is very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 
companion to his Grape Culturist. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 

NEW YORK;: 

JUDD a. C@., 

245 BROADWAY and 4! PARK ROW. 


WILL IT PAY ? 

Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac¬ 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in facili¬ 
tating farm work. 

HOW TO IMAKE DRAIKIKO TILES. 

Materials.—Preparation of earths.-Moulding tile ma¬ 
chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 

THE RECLAIMIKO OF SALT 

MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on. the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fiill and water of filtration.- 
Embankments.—Muskrats.—Rivers and Creeks.—Outlet 
of drainage. 

MALARIAL DISEASES. 

Fever and Ague.—Neuralgia.—Ylcinity of New York.— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr. Metcalfs Report 
to U. S. Sanitary Commission.—La Roche on the eflects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma- 
lai-ial Fevers.”—English experience.—Reports to the 
British Parliament,—Causa of Malaria removed by 
draining. 

HOUSE AKD TOWK DRAIKAOE. 

Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Eflects of 

imperfect house drainage on health.—Typhoid fever._ 

The Westminster fever in London.—Epidemic at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lainhetli Square, London.—Back drainage,—Water sup¬ 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 

SENT POST-PAID. price, $ 1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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Just Published 
A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 



A3IERICAN P03I0L0GY. 


APPLES. 

Bt Doer. JOHN A. WARDER, 

nmiDKXT OUIO POMOLOOICAL SOCtKTT ; VICE-rnESIDBJJT 
AMERICAN POMOLOOICAI. 80C1JETT, ETC. 

203 Ollustrations. 

To pomolojist* a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and If any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain¬ 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author lias attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something like order. 

This volume has about TjO pages, the first 875 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul¬ 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties arc not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo¬ 
calities by eminent orchardlsts is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Eaitonni, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fmit list ever pubUshed, and gives evidence of 
a fearful amount of labor. 

This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 

this country, in its complete classification of apples. Tha 

author gives the principal European systems and mod¬ 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by pracUcc. Do di¬ 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the l)ook might be easily identified. Wo trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologlst. 

Fnnt-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will bo found equally useful to the novice and the experi¬ 
enced orchardist. The work has 203 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound, 

SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


A. IN'El'W 



IN THE MARKET AND FA.MILY GARDEN. 

BY PBXBR llENDBRSON. 

Illustrated. 

This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pnb- 
lished in this country. Its author is well known os a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ successlhl experience. 
In this work ho has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to tho profita¬ 
ble culture of tho commercial or 

It is a work for which there bos long been a demand, 
and one which will commend itself, not only to thoso 
who grow vegetables for sale, but to tho cultivator of tho 

FAMIIiY GARDEN 

To whom it presents methods quito different troux tho 
old ones generally practiced. It Is an 

ORIGIN^VL AND PURELY AMERICAN 

work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 
are, by quotations from foreign authors. 

Everything Is made perfectly plain, and tho subject 
treated in all its details, from tho selection of tho soil to 
preparing tho products for markcL Frames, Ilot-bcds, 
and Forcing Iloascs, tho management of which is usually 
60 troublesome to the novice, aro fhlly described, and tho 
conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated, 

Tho success of the market gardeners near Now York 
City Is proverbial, and this is tho only work that sets forth 
tho means by which this success has been attained. Val- 
uablo hints aro given to those who would raise Vegetables 
at tho South for northern markets. 

Tho following synopsis of its contents will show the 
scope of tho work : 

BIcn Flttccl for tlio Businesa of Gardening. 

The Amount of Capital R.o<iulrcd (uid 

“Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Liocatlon, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 

Formation and Management of Ilot-bcds 

Forcing Pits or Grccu-bousos. 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

Ilow, WTxcn, and Where to Sow Seeds. 

Transplanting. Insects. 

Paxsking of Vegetables for Shipping. 

Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 

Vegetables, their Varieties and Cnltlvation. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.60. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

243 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


SdU ASHES; 

HOW TO GROW THEIM. 

By JAMES J. II. GREGORY. 

A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gsr- 
douers. It tells about 

Selecting tho Soil. 

How much Manure. 

Preparing and Planting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Gathering. 

Storing of the Crop. 

Care During Winter. 

Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 
SENT POST-PAID, - Price, paper covers, 30 cts. 

Either of the above-named books will be sent post¬ 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 

Also, many other new and valuable books for tho 

FARM, Garden, and household. 

Send ron a Catalooce. 

ORANGE JUDD <&. CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 

GRAPE CTJLTURISt". 

By ANDREW S. FULLER. 

77l<« U the best Book published on Hard;/ Grape Culture. 

CONTEXTS. 

INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by BeoU.—1 Jllxistratioiis. 

GROWING FROM SEED-GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 

PROPAGATION BT SINGLE BUDS.-MODE OF OPERA- 
tlon. Planting In Beds, Single Bnd« in Open Air, Starting 
In Uot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—3 Illustrations. 

CUTTINGSOF UNRIPE WOOD.-THOUSANDS OF VINES 
nr# Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Illust. 

PROPAGATING HOUSE.-PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating Uouso, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 IIU 

CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TI.ME TO MAKE CUTTINGS. 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cnttings, Mullet Cnttlngs. 

LAYERING THE VINE.-THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods In.Usc.—t JUustrallon. 

GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS 13 AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Illustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.- THESE ARE OPER.V- 
tlons tliat Should Demand tho Attention of Every Ono 
Who Undertakes to Produce Now Varieties, Jlodo of 
Operation.--3 Illustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING-VINE3WILLOFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nui-sery Culture before being Planted la the 
Vineyard, Ileellng-ln.—3 Jllustrations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing tho Soil, Manures and their Operations 

STEM APPENDAGES. —SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS. 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.— 7 Illustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE. — A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rnlc, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 

GRAPE TRELLISE3.-2 Illustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Anus, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Solis. 

GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
Ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel¬ 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling tho Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.- 9 Illustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.-PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jlluslratlon. 

INSECTS.-ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle. Spotted Pelldnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars. Yellow 
Bear. Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil¬ 
lar, Procrls Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrlps, Aphis, Rod 
Spider, Vino Scale, Diseases. Mildew, Suu Scald.—18 lUus. 

DESCRIPTION OF (nsarUj Seventy) VARIETIES, 

REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
• Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Ixjng Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.— Index. 

SENT POST-PAID. _ - - PRICE $1A0 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y- 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re¬ 
ceived BEFORE tbe Stii of tbe preceding mon • 

. (cash before insertion); 


TERMS- 


• line. 0 pen-Paffes—& 2 pei’^‘n^- 


Ordinar//J^ec!/es,Sl‘^(fP^^‘ . 

m -.’O 11.. .1...... 


ISet up Claites 

AND 

but CMIilAF. 

Almost any man will join with his neighbors in buying a 
few choice grape vines. 

Eor S5.00 

I will send by mall, post-paid, 

5 Iona Vines, 5 Concoitl Vines, 

5 Hartford Prolific Vines, 
and one of each hind to the party getting -up the ClxO). 
For SIO.OO 

I will send by mail, post-paid, 

10 Iona Vines, 10 Concord Vines, 

10 Hartford Prolific Vines, 
and three of each hind to the party getting up the Club. 
All the above will be No. 1 vines, from my well-known 

stock. Orders filled in rotation as received. Adh>'css 

Gr. E. MEISSNEIv, Ric hmond, Staten Island, JS. Y. 

Fofiltry 

The American Poultry Society will hold their first Annual 
Exhibition in New York Citj', during the third week in 
November. For Circulars, Premium Lists, etc., address 

A. M. HALSTED, Corresponding Sec’y, 

68 Pcarl-st., New York. 


B. K. BUSS <&> SOM, 

Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, No. 41 Park Row, New 
York, Late Office of the American Agnculnirist, 

Offer for sale a well selected assortment of Garden, P\elcl, 
and Flower Seeds, Dutch Bulbous Roots, Small Fruits and 
Floioering Shrubs. For particulars sec our Catalogues, also 
our advertisement in Oct. No. of Agriculturist. 

gE]SS> I»®TAT®®:S 

Of all the leading varieties, including Harison. Early Good¬ 
rich, Sebec, Gleason, Early Sovereign, Stevens, Jackson 
Whites, Garnet Cliili, Cuzco. Also, Pattersons celebrated 
Englisli Seedlings, for sale at the lowest market prices. 

B. K. BLISS & SON. 

WORTON’8 VIRGINIA SEEDLING GRAPE 

AM VINES, (layers), for sale. S150 per 1000. Terms cash 
in advance, or collected by Express on delivery. 

GEORGE NESTEL, Mascoutah, St. Clair Co., 

Illinois. 

Wasited to Exclaaisg-e. 

A general supply of Nursery Stock wanted in exchange 
for Crape Vines, princigall^^^ncoigL Iona ajidL^lintmi. 


Address, 





Box 3028, P. O., New York'. 

IT DON’T 
SCRATCH YOU, 

Or Tear Yoxir Clotlies. 

Havison’s Tlioriiless 
Blaclc Cap Haspberry 
is the best, as it is hardy, pro¬ 
ductive, early, and sweet, and 
it is a pleasure to cultivate it. 
For origin, description, prices, 
testimonials, &c., send for Cir¬ 
cular. JOSEPH SINTON, 
Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 


First Class Cvrap© Tines. 

losia, JspaellEt aiidL 

A. Specialty. 

A large stock unsurpassed for quality, at the lowest rates 
for which good vines can be grown. Cheaper than inferior 
vines at no price. All other varieties, equally well grown. 

A Discount made to those ordering before January 1. 

Send for Price Lists. 

AYe shall be pleased to have parties call and examine stock. 
HOLTON & ZUNOELL, 

Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. T. 

Rittatlmiy Blackberry at the West. 

Among the many testimonials received by the subscriber, 
the following in regard to this splendid berry from a gentle¬ 
man in Fulton Co., 111., may suffice: — 

“The Kittatinny plants got of you, spring of’66, fruited 
this season most abundantly,—one -week earlier than my 
Lawtons on the same grounds and location, and the smallest 
branch withstood the winter without any injury whatever.” 

The subscriber and several others here have also fruited 
it thoroughly and most satisfactorily the past season. Strong 
Plants $20 per 100; $150 per 1,000. F. K. PHOENIX, 

__• Bloomington, Ill. 

J^ARGE IMPORTATION of ITALIAN QUEENS. 

1 liaye just arrived with 100, Italian Queens. Terms of 



sale ^7iU be advertised in tlie s 


— spring:. 

-ADAM Jefferson, Wisconsin. 


HEAD I_KEA® S 

THE PMIRIE FiEMER 

Is Published "WEEKLY at 

C m I .A. Gr O, IIL Ij I M o I S. 

ny The Pkaieie Faemkb is a Family and Fireside Jour¬ 
nal, devoted to the Interests of AQKiounTtjr.E, Hoetioul- 
ttjkb, Makkbts and the Hoitsehold. 

The Peaieie Faemee will enter upon its Twenty- 

year of publication, January 1st, 1SG8. 

The Peaibis Faii>ieii is the oldest and most ■widely 

circulated Rural Journal in the West. 

The Peaieie Fakiiee should be taken andicad by 
every family in the land _ 

The Peaieie Faemee is a weekly paper of sixteen 
large octavo pages and is printed on fine white paper. 

The Peaieie Faeiiee is promptly mailed to its sub¬ 
scribers KVEEY WEEK—thus keeping its readers fully posted 
upon the current matters of interest of Horticulture, Agri¬ 
culture and 2 Iarhets, &c. _ 

The Peaieie Faemer is edited with great ability, 
and it has a large corps of special, practical and noted Con¬ 
tributors. , 

The Feaieie Farmer is a weekly publication, and 
is furnished at the low price of Two Dollars per year. 

The Prairie Farmer will be sent to the end of De¬ 
cember 1863 to Few Subscribers who send in their names 
durin'-- the months of November and December marked 
“New” with Two Dollars, from the time the names are re¬ 
ceived. ... 

B3“ The Prairie Farmer Company will give liberal Pre¬ 
miums to all who get up clubs large or small. 

Specimen copies sent to any address, tree. 

For full particulars—Premium list, etc.,—Address— 

PliAlRIE FARMER COMPANY, 

164 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Factory at Mel¬ 
rose, Mass. Gen¬ 
eral Agents, 
Messrs. lYHEEL- 
■ER, PARSONS 
& CO.,New York, 
Messrs. BIGE¬ 
LOW BROS. & 
KENNARD, Bos¬ 
ton, and for sale 
by the trade gen¬ 
erally. Every 
movement war¬ 
ranted. 

The TREMONT WATCH CO. manufacture the only DUST- 
PROOF Watch movement in this country. They have a 
brancli establishment in Switzerland, under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. A. L. DENNISON, (the ORIGINA¬ 
TOR of the American system of watch-making), where they 
produce their Balances and Escapements of a superior qual¬ 
ity. The clieap skilled labor of Europe, woi-king thus on the 
AMERICAN SYSTEM, enables them to ofl'er a superior 
article at a low rate. 

MAK-lil MAE£I£I! »IA1SI£!!! 

Yoar Clothing with the Patent 

IMPEMBLE PENCILS 

“The Indelible Pencil is much more convenient than Ink.” 
— American Agriculturist. —“It will abolish the old plan of 
using a pen with a bottle.”— N. Y. Evening Post. —“A de¬ 
sirable, convenient and useful houseiiold article.”— Spring- 
field Republican.—" Invaluable for marking linen.”— Chicago 
Tribune. Manufactured and sold at wholesale by 

The Indelible Pencil Co., BTortliampton. Mass. 

And sold by Stationers, Druggists, Yankee Notion Dealers, 
&c., &c., throughout the country. 

Prices : Single, .'jO cents ; Three for $1.00 ; per doz. 
$3.00. Every Pencil 'Warranted. 

Sent pre-paid by mail or express on receipt ot price. 

Wew Fiaia© Book. 

S'J'S "Woi-th of Mnsic for $3. 

The best compositions of “Strauss,” “Godfrey,” “ C. 
Faust,” “Gungl,” &c. All the latest first-class Music. 

THE CIRCLE OP BRILLIANTS, 

A new Collection of Piano Music. 224 pages, large music 
size, extra fine paper, containing S2 full sets of Waltzes, such 
as “Mabel,” “Guards,” “Village Swallows.” “Sclieiden,” 
“On Wings of Night,” “Leap Year,” “Peri,” “Corn Flow¬ 
er,” “ Dream on the Ocean,” &c.; 25 Galops,—“Bride of the 
AVind,” “Ida,” “Helter Skelter,” “Cataract.” “Through 
the Air,” “Up and Doivii,” “Hurley Burlev,” “ColumSa- 
nus,” &c.; 20 Marches and Quicksteps.—” Miliauollo,” “ Frei- 
derichs,” “AA’edding,” &n.; 2o Piano Pieces, (Variations, 
Transcriptions, &c.),—“Shower of Pearls,” “Carnival of 
Venice,” “The Kiss,” “Soldier’s Cliorus,” “Dew Drop,” &c.; 
40 Redowas, Mazurkas, Polkas, SUottisclies, &c.,—“Dexter,” 
“Plume,” “Blue Bird Redowa.” 

Price, in boards, morocco back, $3; cloth sides, Turkey 
Morocco backs and corners, $4; same, full gilt, $5. A first- 
class Musical present. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
ELIAS HOWE, 103 Coiirt-st., Boston, Mass. 

^ (VA PER CENT. MADE BY ALL who Avisli 

J-W'V to sell my Small Fruits in their neigliborhood. 
1 rice Lists, Show Bills, &c., sent on application. Don't 
purchase any kind of Small Fruits until you read my 
Advertisement in Sept. No. op Aoricultiirtst, liended 
-Miajii Black Cap Rasprekky,” and “Steawrerry 
1 LANTS. Address with stamp, 


EXTMA NUMBERS 
FREE 1 1 

The Country Gentleman. 

All New Subscribers to the CULTIVATOR & COUNTlvY 
GENTLEMAN/or 1863, received previous to December SUC, 
1867, with the money, will receive that paper AVEEKLY 
prom the date of remittance to January 1st, 1868. 

THE CULTIVATOR & COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is 
published in large weekly Numbers of 16 to 20 pages each, 
and designed to include EVERY DEPARTMENT of Agri¬ 
culture, Stock-Raising, Horticulture and Domestic Economy. 

The Publishers prefer using the following extracts from 
well-informed sources, rather than to speak for themselves . 

The Maine Farmer speaks of The Cou’Xtey Gentle- 
max as “ Standing at tiie Head of the Agricultural 
Press of the Country,” 

The Scottish Farmer calls The Country Gentleman 
"The Best of All the American Newspapers devoted 
to matters of Rural Economy.” 

The' Gardeners' Monthly says that The Country Gen¬ 
tleman is “Conducted with a Degree of Talent equal to 
any European journal, and superior to most of them.” 

The Canada Farmers' Advocate says: “ AVe are in receipt 
of Agricultural publications from various parts of the world, 
but for truthful accounts, well written practical articles, 
and general management of the paper, we have seen none 
AT ALL TO COMPARE With THB CULTIVATOR & COUNTRY 

Gentleman, published in the United States.’ 

TERMS : 

The Terms are lower than those of any other paper of 
similar standing: One copy, $3.50 per year ; Four copies 
$9 ; Eight copies, $10. 

8PEGIMEIf COPIES FREE OF CRABOE. 

Prospectuses, &o., bent on application. 
Address 

i^u'TiiEEa TrijCiuEK & 

PUBLISHERS, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 



L. PURDY, Palmyra, N. A. 


Imported Italian t|Mceii§5 

Colonies of Black Bees, Imported Queen introduced. $23. 
Italian Colony and Imported Queen . . - - $35. 

M. QUINBY”, St,' Jolmsvilie, N. Y. 

IVES’ SEEDLING- GHAPE VINE 

that never Rails. The wine sells to Longivorth’s AYine 
House at $4.25 per gallon. 75,000 vines of superior gi-owtli for 
sale at loivest prices. Send for its history and Price List, 
FREE. Also all leading kinds witli nine new varieties from 
Longworth’s Scliool of 'Vines, selected by Dr. John A. AA’ar- 
der, with nursery stock generally. JAS. F. MARTIN, 

Mt. AAYishington, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 

Asparagus FI ant § 

FOR FALL PLANTING. 

Per 100. Per 1,000. 5,000. 10,000- 

2 year old plants, $1.50. $10.00. $10. $'01. 

1 “ - ' §1.00. $ 7.50. $30. $50. 

HENDERSON & FLEMING. 

Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 01 Nassau-st., New York. 

A ttention ! all wanting farms.—S ev¬ 
eral thousand acres of superior farm and fruit land for 
sale cheap, at Glassboro, 18 miles south of Pliiladplntiia. at 
tliq iunction ot the AVest Jersey and Cape May R. R. Inform¬ 
ation sent free. Address AVAL AliROTT Glassboro, N. J. 
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COPELAND’S COUNTRY 


LIFE. 


or 

A;?ricullural A IIorticuKural 

Prarfirdl Kn o ivle<h/c. 


New Book of Flowers. 

By JosKPH Bueck, Practical Horticulturist. 

Beautifully Ilhistrated. 

This work, whllo prcscrvlnR sclentlflc accuracy. Is written 
lu a familiar style, aiul with the cuthuslasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. 

Bulbs. 

The cultivation of bnlbs, whether in-doors or in the 
open ground, is clearly described, and such instructions 
are given as will insure success with these favorite plants. 

Annuals. 

All the floor annuals are described, and the peculiar 
treatment necessary for each given in ftill. 

Herbaceous Perennials. 


Unbracing Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De¬ 
tails of great value to every one interested in Fniit, Flow¬ 
ers, Vegetables, or Farm Crops. It contains 920 large 
Octato TUgee, anti 250 Eivjraidnijs. Describing and 
Illustrating nearly the whole range of topics of interest 
to the F.VRMEIl, the GAUDENIill, the FUUIT CUL- 
TUIUST, and the A-MATEUH, 

It is adapted not only to those owning largo and Ele¬ 
gant EsUtes, but conUins directions for the best arrange¬ 
ment of the sniallcst Plots, down to the CUg Yard, tho 
Roof or Wimlow Garilen, or the simple Flower Stand. 
It also gives an abstract of the Priucii>les, Construction 
and Management of A<iUAiuuiis. Among numerous 
other matters it treats of 

Giving best methods, estimates of cost, 
trenches, tiles, etc., thus enabling almost any one prop¬ 
erly to jierform this iini>ortaut work. 

are carefully noticed with reference to the 
Bpecial merits of different breeds for dairying or fattening, 

Hlieci> including breeding. 

Feeding, Prices, I’rotlts, etc., receives attention, and 
a very full treatise on the Merinos is given. 

Orrvpo Cl.iliuro occupies a largo space, em¬ 
bracing the opinions of men in all parts of tho country, 
as to best sorts, planting, training, diseases, and gener¬ 
al inanagcmcut for liomc use or marketing. 


IPull LiistH of Oruainenhd Trees and Shrubs, 
Fruits, Flowers, Green and Ilot-houso Plants, etc., 
arc given, with directions for management each month 
in the year. 

Tlvo I-kitclipn Osirdoi receives particular 
nitciition, with reference to tho best way to grow and 
preserve each kind of Vegetable. 

In short, as its name indicates, tho book treatsof almMt 
a\.ri/ siUijcct that ncede consideration, b>j those living in tho 
country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

SENT rOST-P-UD - PRICE $ 5 . 00 , 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

249 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


This Justly favorite class of plants is given hero more 
at length thim in any work with which wo are accpiaintcd. 

Bod din;; Plants. 

The treatment of the popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 
and such as usually fall under the head of florist s flowers.^ 

FKfxvcriiitf Shrubs. 

A separate section is devoted to tho hardy flowering 
shrubs, including a very fidl chapter upon tho 

Rose. 


Wo have no work which is so safe a guide to tho novice 
gardening, or that imparts the necessary infonnation 
a stylo BO free from technicalities. I\ot tho least 
tercsting iwrt of the work is tho author’s personal cr- 
irience, as ho tells not only how ho succeeded, but the 
istokcB ho committed. Thus far it is 

“The Book of Flowers.” 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, ll-’S. 

IRANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 
WARDER’S 

Hedges and Evergreens. 

This Is tho only hook wholly devoted to the cultivation 
rnnlng?and nmhairemont of 

Mirlnir csneclallv tho Madura, or OSAttr. URArior., iiiu^ 
ated with cnirravlncs of plaiitX Implements, and proeewes, 
,whtctV 3 m'l^ed“r«J;co«;^ 

ropairatlon. culture, etc. Py ■!. A. V audeb. ^ 
sent POST-PAID. „ 

OKANGK .7tJUI> At CO-. Pn»>HsI»e« s._ 

BU I ST’S I 

merican Flowor-Cardon Directory. 


arlor-window8, fCU EVKl. • , , o,,!]. transniaut- 



KNtToST PltlCE 

^ .iron & CO. , PnhUshers. 


BOJIJIBU’S 

lethod of Manure Making 

iMPRETia AND CLJd.Vll IN ITS DIKEO 
Jr ic3 C on vlction of Its usefulness, and the correct. 

AT SATISFACTION. 

•undance of Good 3 Ianure depends simply upon 

matlc and well applied labor. puTCF "rets’ 

GLISH AND GER^IAN. PRICE, ;•> Cts. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO.,' 
i Rroadwav and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Published and for sale by Orange .luchl & Co., 215 Ilroad- 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded 
iwaW, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 

Allen's (b. K.) r.iirnl Architecture.♦ 1 50 

Alien's (It. b.) Aliiericun Panu Hook. 1 50 

Alien's (It. b.) Diseases of Domestic Aiiimsls. 1 00 

American Agricultural Annual, 1S07..pa., 50cts..cloth 75 
American Horticultural Annual, 1807..pa., 50 ct8..cloth 75 

American bird Kuncler. ^ 

American Pomology, by Dr. J. A. tVardcr. 3 00 

American Itosa Culturist. jO 

American IVceds and Cseful Plants. 1 i5 

Archltcctnre, by (lummings & Miller. 10 00 

BemciU'a Itnbhlt Fancier.;. ^ 

IJommor’s-Metliod of Making Manures. 2-5 

llouaslngault's Itural Economy. 1 I>3 

Ilreck'sNcw Hook of Flowers. \ 

Hoist's Flower Garden Directory . 1 50 

Hulst's Family Kitchen Gardener. 1 00 

Cliorltou's Grape-Grower's Guide. ,*5 

Cohbett's American Ganlener. m 

Cole's (S. W.) Anicricau Fruit Hook. m 

Cole's Veterinarian. ■;> 

('otton Planter’s .Manual (Turner). 1 

Country blfe, by R. M. Copeland. 5 00 

Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. 1 50 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 150 

Dana’s Muck Manual . 1 jo 

Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).paper, 30c....cloth.. w 

Downing's Landscape Gardeninii. . o 50 

Draining for Prollt and Health, hy G. E. Waring, Jr... 1 50 

Eivstwooil on Cmnherry. ‘5 

Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide. 1 50 

Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 1 ^ 

French’s Farm Drainage. J 50 

Fuller's Grape Culturist.. *50 

Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist. 1 -jO 

Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist. . '<0 

Gardening for Pront, hy Peter Henderson.. 1 50 

Grape Vine, by Prof. F. Mohr. 1 00 

Gregory on Snuashes.paper.. so 

Guenon on Milch Cows. m 

Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers. 1 ;5 

Hop Culture. ’Jj 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry............ . J 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Cheiiilslry. 1 so 

benchar’s Howto Hulld Hot-houses. 1 Jo 

Miles on the Horse’s Foot. *5 

My Vineyard at bakevlew... i " 

Norton’s Sclcullflc Agriculture. ,‘S 

Onion Culture ...v;,'" S 

Gur Farm of Four Acres. .paper, 30c. ..cloth.. 60 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture —... - *5 

Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. 5V. Jolinsou. 1 « 

Pedder'sband Measurer. ju 

Oulnhv’s .Mysutrles of Hen keeping. * ™ 

Randall’s Sficfp Hnshandry.... 

Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... i ^ 

Richardson on the Dog.paper 30 cents.cloth M 

Rivers’ -Miniature Fruit Garden. i w 

Itiirnl Annual, hy Jtwcpli Harris... .. " 

Rural Annual (Harris) 8 Nos., hound, 2 VoIb..... Each 1 

Saunders' Domestic Poultry,.paper, 40c..hound _<5 

Schenck’s Gardener's Text Hook. .;a 

Skillful Honsewlle . 

Stewart’s (John) Stable Hook. * ^ 

Thompson's Food of Animals. 4 ^ 

Tobacco Culture .. ... , 

Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s .Manual. 1 so 

5Varders Hedges and Evergreens. i ao 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. } Jo 

Youatt and 5(artln ou CatUe.. } ™ 

Youatt oa the Hog. * 

Youatt on Sheep. ‘ 

O. J. «Si Co. keep in Stock the foUowing Books: 

Art of Saw Filing . .(Holly). fS 

Harry’s Fruit Garden. * i? 

Hement’s Poulterer’s Companion. :5 

Brldgeman's Young Gardeners Assistant...... 4 M 

Brandt’s Ago of Horses, (English or German). »j 

Burr’s Vegetables ol America..... ■ . ’ 

Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand Hook (Hollv). .. o 

Dead Shot; or Sportsman’s Complete Guido; F.ngrav- 

Ings from Frank Forester. ‘ *5 

Downing’s CotUige Residency. .. • -. aw 

Downing’s Fnilu and !• rult 1 rees of America. 3 W 

Downing’s Rural Essays. " Vx 

Flint (Charles b.) on Gras-ses....... 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy l‘,?''mlng . ..... .... -2 5“ 

Frank Forester's Horse aud Horsemanship, 8vo., gilt 


20 00 
50 


5 DO 

3 00 
1 50 
1 23 
1 OO 
00 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 8vo., tinted paper, gilt 

Frank E'orcstcr’s FUlVand Fishing, 8vo., gilt hack, 100 

Frank^Foreater's Conipictn 'Sianuai'fo’r Young Sports¬ 
men, Crown 8vo., g^ilt back. 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist...' 

Gray’s How Plants Grow. ... ■ .. 

Gray’s .Manual of Botany and Lefwons In one Vol. 

Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine Mak ng... ... 

Harris’ bisects Injurious to Vegetation, plnm -1.00, col d 5 OU 

Hatfleld’s American House Carpenter. a 

Hiismann’s Grapes & IVlnc... .. * ou 

Jennings’ Horse Ifalnlng Made Easy. w-j 

Jennings on Catth' . .. 

Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. } j;,' 

.iennings on the llnrse and his Diseases. i 

Johnsoii’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures.. 1 ^ 

Kemp’s Landscape Gardening. ‘ ^ 

laiiigstrotli on tho Honey Bee. s 

Mavliew’s Hlustrateil Horse Doctor.- . a au 

Mayhew’s lllnatrated Horse .Management -- -• a ou 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-Kccnlng lor I' armers. W 

Blanks for do. do. . * ^ 

.McMahon’s American Gardener 
Morrell’s American Shepherd... 

Parkinan’s Book of Roses. 

(Jnlney, (Hon. Josiah) ou Soiling Cattle. .. 1 ^ 

Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden. 3 M 

lieglMl^^of uSralAM?^^ 1 

Scribner’S Ready Reckoner and Log Book. ^ ^ 

Sllloway’s Modern Carpentry. x (y. 

Strong’s Grape Culture. . .i oo 

The Do^‘i*Bv'Dl'uki‘Mayhew; and Hutclilnson.-Editcd 

bv Frank Forester. Crown .. 3 00 

Tuck'V'r’s Register of Rural .. ^ 

5Vat.son’8 American Home Garden 7 

Woodward’s Annual, IBfii.Paper, 75c., cloth, 1 M 

M’oodwai’d’s Country Homes.. { ^ 

woodward’s OrnireVles, etc.. . ,2 Ji 

Youman’B llouseiiold Science.... . < ^ 


2 50 
1 75 

3 00 
.50 
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AMERICAN ACRICULTURIS 


HINTS TO HOKSE'IEEPEES, 


JSTEW 


BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE 

MkMkl FOR HORSEi^EN. 

BT THE RATE HENRY -WILLIAM HERBERT. 

(FEAXK FOIRESTEK.) 

jBeautifally Illustrated. 

HOW TO BREED A HORSE.— 

CHOICE OF STALLION".—National Valno of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
"What constitutes excellence—Blood: what It gives; 
rhould he on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects lioreditary—General liules. 

CHOICE OF THE JIAHE.—Si^o, Symmetry and Sound¬ 
ness more important than Dlood—Points of the Brood 
jlare-Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should hav e moderate work w'hcn with Foal—1< ood and 
care during gestation — Health, and temper, 

MtJTIJAL ADAPTATION OF SIDE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “ cold Blood—Rela¬ 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent- 
How Eemediod in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN DLOOD.— The Canadi.an originally the 
French Norm.an—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed- 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorongh-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.-Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points. 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-brccls derived from Oriental Blood — aro now 
Euperior to the Modern Aralis—Nolan Arab. 

PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS AND TTTILITT.—Orlgin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlancls and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
Eetts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 

HOW TO BREED MULES. 

Value of Jluies—Their History and Natural ITistorv- 
The Mule and Ilinncy—Thorough-blood wasted lu the 
Dam for Mules—The Mnlo in the United States—Largo 
size not Desirable-Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to bo selected. 



HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 

Of whom to Bay it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordin.ary Excellence not consistent with each other- 
points to be regarded—Howto Examine the Eve—Broken 
"lyind—Roaring—iVbistling—Broken Knees—To eKamina 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Eingbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 

HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 

Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
I'oal—For Working Horses—GreonFood—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—AYhile Travelling—Sum¬ 
mering Horses-The Best Method—Management of Om¬ 
nibus Horses in New York. 

HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 

HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Veatiiatlou—Grooming; its ne¬ 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from "Work. 

HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 

HORSE.—"What is required la a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commenco when a Colt—Bitting—Put¬ 
ting in Harness—Howto Usoa Horse—Travelling—Work¬ 
ing-Pleasure Horses-Punishment. 

HOW TO PHYSIO A HORSE — 

SniPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.-Causes 
of Ailments—Mcdlcmes to be given only by the order of 
the Master-Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic- 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Puiwatlves—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemner-Avorms-Diseases of tho 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—Broken Knees. 

FARRIERY, ETC. 

Castration —Docking and Nicking — Blood-letting— 
Treatment of Strains and AVounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administeriug 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 

HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 

"Crnskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—ITeparationof the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 

BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN¬ 
ING HORSES.—"What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
1 raining—Flexions of the .law—Flexions of the Neck- 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping 

HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 

The Saddle-Tho Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale —The Bridie—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
j Spscial Cases—The Art 

Of Falling—P.iding with Ladies. 

LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 

to Ride—The Sidc-saddle-The Girths 
I® Drifllc—The Martingale—The Bit— 

The &-te4^and\vh^^^^^^ 

HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 

S?A’1-?U’'iv5n^?leasure Driving-How to Hold the 
Emns—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving-Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast. * 

RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


llorsc—Tyih^ up the Leg—Layins: tl 
Habits—Rearing 

K iv,kuig Baulking—Pullmg on the Halter—Shying. 

VETERINARY HOMCEOPATHY. 

of Remedies—Gener 
ri 5 ^ Sick Animal— Diet— Rem 

dies lOi Specilic Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 

ISmo. 435 p.—Seat by mail post-paid. Sl.T^ 


Saursdors’ Domestic PouEtrya 

By B. II. Saunders. 

New lEdition E2cv2sed and Enlarged. 
This Book contains Articles on tlic Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, Aidth Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preiiaring for Exhibitioa at Poultry ShoAVS, 
etc., etc., derived from tho Author’s Experi¬ 
ence and Observation. 

The Avorlc is compact, full of valuable bints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an accoifht of Poultry 
"breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the AAmrk. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 ets. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 

Mioney iax "tlio ©'wamiFS. 

FEAT ! FEAT! FEAT! 

PIT EL'— MAN REE. 
WHEUE TO FIND IT. 

HOW TO MAKE ANI> tISE IT. 

ITS VAEEE. 

A NEW WOPIC ON PEAT, 

THOROUGH ANP PRACTICAL; 

By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Tala College. 

[ It gives a full liistory of PEAT, MUCK, etc., telling 
what they are, where found, and how to estimate their value. 

It describes the various methods of using Peat f®r ma¬ 
nure, as an absorbent, ns an ameliorator of the soli, etc. 
and It Is especially explicit in regard to tho 

V^JEI OF FEAT AS FUEL, 

describing minutely tho various processes employed in pro. 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to tho most complicated; 
suck as are in use in this country, and Europe. It is illus¬ 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those having Peat or Muck 
Bwamps, or wishing to invest in Peat Companies. 


'P. [November, 

Th© S^iBilaturo Frust ©arefen^ 



Pyramidal and JSnsli Fmat T'rees. 

EX TIIOMA 3 EI"ViaE 3 . 

Nothing 33 more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to do it success¬ 
fully. 

©warf Apples as'ad l^ears 

are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful ia givi ig 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown iu 

Ssnal! CSardeiis and €Jity Yards, 

and bo readily removed, Tho work also gives tho man¬ 
ner of training upon walls and trellises. ^ 

ISoot Prtsaiiag 

is fully explained, and methods of protection from frosts 
are given. 

i>warf Clterries and Piams 

are treated of as are other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 

Figr.s and Filberts. 

This little work is full of BUggestions to tho cultivator, 
and liko all tho writings of its vcncrablo author, bears 
the marlcs of long cxperieaco in tho practico of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. _ - - PRICE, $ 1.03 

ORAS^GE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 

Vineyard at Lakevievir; 

Or, Successful Grape Culture. 

To any one who wishes to grow grapes, whether a single 
vine or a vineyard, this hook is full of valuable teaclsings. 
The author gives not only his success, but what is of 
quite as much importance, liis failure. It tells just what 
the beginner in grape culture wishes to know, with tho 
charm that always attends the relation of personal ex¬ 
perience. 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of the 
processes actually followed in 

Celebrated drape li^cg'ions 

in "Western New York and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

This book is noticed by a Avritcr in the Horticulturist 
for August last as follows : “ Two wwrks very different ia 
character and A'alue have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and loss pretentious 
of tho two.is ‘l.Iy Vineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming 
little book that professes to give tho actual experience of 
a western grape grower, detailing not only his cucccsses, 
but his blunders and failures. It is written in a pleasant 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains much 
advice that will prove useful to a beginner—the more use¬ 
ful, hecansQ derived from tho experience of a man who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, hut has been 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and hi» 
family.” 


ORARCE JUDD & CO., 
Broadway and 41 Park Row, R. Y, 


SENT POST-PAID. - _ PRICE $1-25 

©RA^iSGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, W. Y. 




ORAEtIGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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AMERK^AN AGRTC:;UETURIST.> 


423 


You l>on't Know How Cheap You 
Can Buy Trees, Vines, FlanU, 
&e., uiifil 3011 read M'hit- 
loek’s llortleiiltiiral 


A<lverllser, 

V^lch also contilns no to 40 purm of best riortlcultnrnl 
reamns. I'rlco 50 cents per Annum. Specimen copy 10 eta. 



1 copy, one vesr, nn<l 1 Concord Grape Vine.t 50 

5 copies, *• and 20 varieties of annual flower seed... 2.50 
10 •* - ^5 Concord and 5 Iona Grape Vines, 5.00 

JO “ u 20 Iona Grape Vines. In.OO 

80 “ » ^ itosos, Uu«hes assorted. 15.00 

40 “ - .(I) assorted Ornamental Shrubs,4cc. 20.00 

60 “ “ u 100 Concord Grape Vines. 25.00 

60 “ “ “ 75 Iona Grape Vines. 80.00 

The absve will all be first qnallt.v. parked and delivered 
to Kxpress free of charje. First two sent by mull, free. 

Tne IIor.TicrLTCRisT and Tna Advertiser, $2J!0. 


Any paper copylnR the above one Issne, and sending copy 
to me, will be paid Its published rates In any kind of Hortl* 
cnltnral Stock. Is. L.. WIIlTIsOCK, 

.T7 Park Kow, Kew York City. 
“It deserves to be styled the MAOXiriCEXT.” 


ICindnnatl Medical Journal. 


.ITTENTION BOYS AND GIRLS! 

THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 

FOR YOUXG PEOPLE. 

The new volume for lSr>S, commcnclnz with the January 
number, will be more attruetlve than ever. 

All the best writers of the past year, and hosts of new ones 
for the coming year. 

Xew, fresh, and unique illu*tr<Ulon». 

The terms will remain the same. $2Ji3 per year. Three 
cople^ »oA0. Five copies. >10, Ten copies, $20, and an 
extra copy gratte. 

CLXJOUITVO. 

RrrERsrDE Maoazixe. ($2j0). and Putnam’s Monthly, 
($1.00), commencln; January, 13C8, for $'>J50. The Knrsery, 
for very yonns children, ($1.50), and the ISiverside .Mao- 
AEixE. ($2250), for $3.00. The Galaxy, ($3.50), and Riter- 
siDB Magazine, ($2 30), for $1.00. The Riverside Mao- 
AZi.vz, ($2-70), and the Aoriculturlst, ($1A0), for $3.00. 

oi:k luisx 

Is unnsaally attractive. Any boy or plrl can earn a nice 
present or a library of books, with little exertion. 

Send for Circular, and a stamp for sample copy of the 
Ma^azlue. 

lIURn Si IIOUOHTO.V, Publishers, 
459 Itroomc-st., New York. 

IMPORT AX r TO OWXERU OF STOCK- 

The American Stock Journal 

AND 

FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A rir8t.class Monthly .Tonmal, devoted to Farniln? and 
Stock Breedlne. Kiich number conulns 80 larqe doable- 
column pages, lllnatrated with numerous engravings. Ooly 
$l a year. Specimen copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. 

IIOR5E AND CATTLF. DOCTOR, FREE. 

The publishers of the American Stock Journal have es¬ 
tablished a Veterinary Department In the columns of the 
Journal, which Is placed under the charge of a dlstlngulslied 
Veterinary Professor, whose duty It Is to receive questions 
as to the ailmenle or injurlee of all kinds of stock, and to 
answer in print, in connection with the question, how they 
shonld be treated for a aire. These prescriptions are given 
grtitU, and thus every subscriber to the Journal has always 
at hU command a Veterinary Surgeon, free of charge. 
Every Farmer and Stock Breeder should subscribe for it. 

Sent Free, Three Months for Nothing, 

Every new snbacrlber for IW. received by the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary, will receive Iho October, Xoveinber, and December 
numbers of 1867. free, making over 500 largo double-column 
pages 01 reaillng mutter In the 15 numbers. All for iho low 
price of $1.()0. Address 

N, P. lloVRri b F#.. Gum Tree, (Aicsler l2o., Pa. 


.V FiiKu: r».vr*ioii, 


NEW P.4ULOHI 


TO THE CLOSE OF THIS YEAR. 

THE METHODIST, 

AM EIGHT PAGE WEEKLY KEWSPAPER 

Roligious and Literary. 

This Journal Is now In Its EIOIITII year of highly snccess- 
ful puhllcallon. It la Edited, os heretofore, by 

UBV. CiBOROB R. C'ROOK<«, D.B. 

Assisted by the following Contiubutoks : 

Ret. ABEL STKVEXS, I.I..D.. 

Rev. JOHN McCLlN I'OCK, D.D.. LL.D., and otheiwi 
Freeh Semione, by Eminent Pulpit Oratort, 
Among whom are the 

Bishops of The ITIiithoclist Episco¬ 
pal Church, 

AND REV. HENRY WAP.D BEECHER. 

A NEW STORY EVERY WEEK TOR THE CHILDREN. 
Terms to Mall Subscribers. Two Dollars and 
Plflyfeufs per Year, In adsuiirc. Postage pre- 
patil at the post ofllco where received. Twenty Cents per 
vear. Twenty Cents must be added by Canada subscribers 
to prepay postage. 

tif l'ho'e who subscribe now for 1SC8 will recclvo the 
paper for the remainder of this year free. 

.Any one sending TllllEE SUllSCRIBERS and $7250, will 
receive a fourth copy free for one year. 

flT" Liberal I’rcmlnmsor Cash Commissions allowed to 
canvassers. SPECIMEN' COPIES SENT FREE. 

Address THE PUBLISHElUi OF THE .METHODIST. 

Ill Nassau St., New York. 


^€•1 


w.v:\xi:B. 


The BEST 5YORK for CANVASSFrs In the Market. 
Send for Descriptive Circular, which Is sent free on ap¬ 
plication. 

MACKENZIE’S FNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
.MACKENZIE’S 10.000 RECIPES. 

THE BEST BOOK OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
Edited by men of known ability, professors and physicians 
In the Ix-st colleges in the country. 

Everybody needs It. and It meets with a rapid sale. 

New edition ready October 15,1867. 

The best article upon 

BEES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

Ever pnbUshed, will ho In the new edition, written by E. 
S. Tnpper, of Iowa, the most successful Apiarian In the 
YVest. Article upon 

FARMING IMPLE.MENTS, 

Compiled from the report of 

Hon. JOHN STANTON GOFLD. President N. T. State 


This article 


Agrlenltural Society, 
explains the best MOWERS, RR) 

sAAitr /lav *Titt InvaliifihtA t/Y !«' A 11' 


APERS, *c.. 


be., of the present day. ’Tis Invaluable to FARMERS. This 
U the book for 

AGENTS AND CANVASSERS. 

Liberal discounts made them. Article uiion 
DOMESTIC .MEDICINE, 

By the Professor of Urglene In the • 

univeilsitV of PKNNSVLVANTA. 
COOKING, PRESKItVlNG, PHOIOGRAPHV, WINES 
AND I.iqrORS, RINDERPEST. 

Everything Is to be found In Uils work, and U bos been 
pronounced 

“THE BEST SECCLAR BOOK IN THE WORLD.” 

The .Michigan Reporter snvs, Aug. 11It Is the most ex¬ 
tensive and reliable work of the kind ever printed." 

The Rural American, ol New York, aays. Atig. 4.1867:— 
“ It Is the most Important farming book ever Issued.’’ 

T. KLLWOOD ZELL & CO.. P^hllsher^ 
No. n and 19 S. SIXTH Street, Philadelphia. 

Orthodoxy: Its Truths and Errors, 

By j.\mes freeman clarkf., d.d. 

This hook, pronounced “well worth careful pcmsal ” by 
Orthodox papers, should be read by candid inquirers after 
truth, of every religious faith. 

12mo. 512 pp. Price. $1.25. 

Published by the American Fnitarian Assoctatyon, 26 
Chauncey S treet, Boston. 51 ass., which also publishes 
some forty religious works,—doctrinal, devotional and prac¬ 
tical,—(As pricee q/' which are at leaet one-third lower than 
thoee of an ordinary pubheher. 

A Aill descriptive catalogue furnished on application, and 
anv book on the list sent./>T«. on receipt of price. 

A dUcount of tirentyjl're percent, mmte to cleroymen of 
every denomination. Traci*, illuetraling the Vnltartdn 
faith, given freely to all who apply. 

Api'llcatidns by mall to he addresaed to 

American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 


D EMOREST’S monthly magazine, uni- 

ver8.ally acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine of 
America; combining useful and cntcrlalnlng Literature, 
Mnsle, An-lilteeture. Household Matters. Reliable Kaslilons, 
Full-Size Patterns, etc., etc. A model of beauty, ntlltt v, and 
artistic excellence. F.vcry lady Is delighted with it. Y earl.v, 
$3.()0, with a valuable Premium to each subscriber. UstTiil, 
vahiable, and splendid Premiums for Clubs. Single copies, 
80 cents, malleif free. Published hv 

W. JENNINGS DEMORE8T.473 Broadway. N. T. 

A new Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine given for only 
20 subscribers, at $3.00 each. 


The Vanishing Picture Trick, 2.5 cents. 

Photographs, Sample and Catalogue, 25 cents. 

Tame, Train, and Iioctor Horses, 2 Books, 30 rents. 
Duncan’s Mnsunie Monitor—Signs, Grips, “Workinye,” $2250. 
Pearl Cuff Buttons and Studs, Initialed, Set only $2.00. 

Correct Letter Writing—Conversation. Behavior, Etl- 
qtictte, 4 hooks for 60 cents. Courtship Made Easy, 5Voo and 
win. Bridal Etiquette, 3 books, 43 cents.—Books 80 cents 
each—500 Puzzles—.5(K) Homo Amusements—Fireside Games, 
—Parlor Theatricals—Parlor Magician—Parlor Dialogues— 
Parlor Pantomimes—Goods sent, postage paid—Books all 
kinds. Dealers supplied. W.C. \VEMY'SS,5i3Broadway,N.Y. 


imf.ME. DE.MOREST’S MA.M.MOTH BULLETIN 
PLATE of the fall and winter Fashions for Ladles, 
with ten full-size Putt M'ns of the principal Figures. Price 
$‘L50. .Mailed free. Also Mine. Demorest’s Bulletin I’lato 
of Children's Fashions, with ten full-size Patterns, $1..50. 
Jlallcd free on receipt of price. 473 Broadway, New Y’ork. 
A splendid business for Agents. 


ALL WORKS ON “THE WATER CURE,” 

Jw with prices. Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of 
twostsmns, by 9. IL WELLS, Publisher, No. 882 Broadway, 
.New Tork. AgeHts wanted. 


The undersigned respeetAiIly nnnonnee tlie following New 
Parlor Games lor the Uulldays of LsCi: 

, OLIVF.Il TWIST_ A New and Elegant ParlorGame 

for any number of Plavers, Based on (he t:t h hinted Story 
of the same name hv Charles Dickens. CO cents. 

This new and euperh parlor game differs Ironi any hitherto 
published, and Is extremely f.isclnating and liiteri sting in 
Its methon of plavlng. It can be engaged In by any number 
of persons, and affords an exhaustless fund of enteilnlnment 
for the Home Circle and the Soefnl Parly. It consists of 
sixty cards, twenty-six of them being Illustrated with en¬ 
gravings of the leading charaetcrA the whole eneloscd, wltli 
full directions. In a handsome Box, richly emboeaed In Blue 
and (iuld, and printed tu Carmine. 

.SH.XKKSPKAUIAX OIIACLE-V New Game o( 

Fortune. 50 cents. 

“I am sir Oracle, 

And when I ope niv mouth lot no dog bark.” 

Merchant of Venice, Act I, Sc. 1. 

The rharacter of this Game Is siifllelently Indleatcd by Its 
title. It forma a unhine and charming recreation, and Is at 
times wonderful In Us revelations. To persons of flue taste 
Itsstvleand matter cannot fall to bo highly pleasing and 
satUluctory. 

MIXED PICKLES—A Very Merry Came for one 
Person or three. 80 cents. 

This may be termed a mcirv solitaire j and thongh no skill 
Is required in plavlng It, it will servo ns an amusing and con¬ 
stantly-varying pastime for one or three persons. Any num¬ 
ber may at the same time act as lookers-on or listeners, bo 
lntcr<>stcd In Us developments, and convulsed with laughter 
over Us results. 

MATCH AX'D C.VTCII—A Merry ncture Game for 
the Young Folks at Home. 30 cents. 

Designed for the youngest of the young folks, snd can bo 
plavetf by those who cannot read—ific playing being rrulded 
by the pictures, which am fantastic and amusing. It will 
prove to be always aitmetlve, and will keep a party of little 
ones pleasantly employed for hours. 

SQ,ir.MLS.— The New English Game. SO cents. 

55'e offer a people’s edition of tills new and popular Eng¬ 
lish Game, capnolo of affording as much entertainment n» 
the higher cost sets. The prices heretofore have ranged 
from one dollar to five dollars. Full directions for playing, 
with Definitions of Terms employed, neeoninanvcaeh game. 

Also, New Editions of the lollowing Popular Games: The 
Most Lacohable Thing on Earth. Box 50 cts_ Env.25 
ets. Threr .Merry .Men. Box so ets.. F.nv. 25 ets. Konic\l 
Konversation Kakds. Box 30 ets. CnopPEi>-rp Monkey. 
Box 20 ets., Knv. 15 ets. Or which upwards of One Hundred 
Thousand have been sold. 

Any or all of the above sent post-paid. 

ADA.MS' ds CO., Publishers, 25 Bromfield st., Boston. 


QUR SCIIOOLDAY VISITOR 

Is one of the very best, cheapest and handsomest Boys' 
and Girls’ Magazines In the world ! Volume XII com- 
meiicea January 1S08. Form Clubs noxs' for 
nexs' A'olumo. PIIEMIUMS FOR EVEUY- 
IIODA'.—$1225 a year. $I2X) to clubs. Specimen numbers 
and full Instructions to Agents, 10 cents. Amenta xvuiit- 
e<l at rx-ery Fost-Oflicc aitd School District In 
the Unltctl States. Address J. 5V. DAUGHAD.VY b 
CO., 421 YValnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

M’CLINTOCK’S and STRONG’S RELIGIOUS CYCLO- 
PAJDIA; a complete Theological Llbr.ary, embracing the 
Features of all Biblical and Theological Dictionaries ex¬ 
tant. The most Important and comprehensive work of the 
character In the language. First Volume now ready. 

AGENTS WANTED to canvass for this work In nil 
parts of the country. Ministers, Students, and Religious 
Colporteurs can make liberal arrangements for agencies. 
The work Is sold by subscription only. For Circulars and 
Terms address HARPER b BROTHERS, 

PubllBhcrs, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

The Book for the Million. “THE BOVS IN BLUE: or. 
HEROES OF THE RANK AND KILE.” By Mrs. A. H. Hook, 
ofthe United Slates Sanitary Commission. It is not a His¬ 
tory of the War, or of any Campaign or General, lint a full 
and gallant record of the aaerlllee and sufferings of the Rank 
and File, who by their heroism conquered for us a glorious 
and honorable peace. „ ,t- ■ 
K. B. TREAT b CO., Publishers, 6.)l Broadway, New Tork. 

V '.m \VAlvriTii> in every State, 

County, and Township, to sell CRUDEN’S CONCORD¬ 
ANCE of the HOLY 8(3151 ITU RES. containing 124.(W 
references, furnishing ready access to any passage desired. 
This Is a much need< d work In every family, and one qf the 
best selling Rooks ever puhlUhed. Agents aro meeting with 
most encouraging suee^K n 

For Circulars and full Information, address O. D. CASE 
b CO., Pnhllshcn’, Hartford, Coua.; Cleveland, Ohio; or 
Detroit, Mich. 


Short-lfnn'l xx-Ithoiit a Master, by which tlio 
art of taking down Sermons. Lectures. Speeches, 1 rials, 
etc., may bn attained In a few hours. H ty-fourlh edition, 
WITH SUP1*LKMENT. ^ oent^. Rond ordf rB to 

O. A. KOOlinACH, 12i XaHw\u-st., -New Vork. 

D EMORESTS young AMERIC.V, tlic best 

Juvenile Magazine. Every boy and girl says so and 
every parent and teacher eonflnns It. 1 earl.v, $1.50, with a 
goo(l Microscope, having a class cylinder for examining llv- 
fne objects, or a two-blade Pearl Knife as a premium .xi.eo- 
lincn copies mailed freCj on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMbREST,4,3 Broadway, New \ork. 

B 5 KA 21 BX 

That on receipt of the advertised price, I trill mall to your 
nddrexs any Book, Magazine, or cheap publication that may 
be advertised or Issued by any respectable publlslicr In the 
United States. A Catalogue will hn sent on receipt ot a 
pwlaco stamp. Address O. A. ROORUACII, 1‘22 Nassau-at., 
New York. ___ 

THE REST ROOK OF THE YEAR ! 

The prospectus of Dr. Jesse T. Peck's groat work. " TSs 
Ihstory qf the arcat Republic, Considered from a ( hris- 
lian Siand-polnt," Is now ready; agents wanted everywhere. 

Applviitonco to Droughlon tt Wyman, \'i Bible House, 
Naw York, 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW EOK 1868 ANB GET REMAINDER OP 1867 FREE. 

THE HORTICULTURIST. 

T'W'EISrTY-THIK.ID "VOI^XIIME:, 1808. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 

Horticultures Agriculture and Architecture. 

400 Moyal Octavo JPages An- 
nually —• Ably Edited and 
Splendidly Illustrated, 



OUR TERMS FOR 1868 ARE AS 
FOLLOWS : 

One Copy one Year - - $ 2.50 

Three Copies _ - - 5.00 

Ten Copies _ - - 15.00 

Vol. 1867, bound and post¬ 
paid, and Nos. 1868 - - $4.00 

Vols. 1866 and 1867, bound 
and post-paid, and Nos.1868. 5.50 

Vols. 1865, 1866 and 1867, 
bound and post-paid, and 
Nos. 1868 - - - - 7.00 


PREMIUMS. 


We will send the American Agriculturist one year, or any book or periodical of the value of $1.50, to any person who 
remits us Five Dollars for three new subscribers. 

We will send Harpers' Weekly or Monthly or the Atlantic Monthly one year, or any books or periodicals of the, value of 
$4.00, to any person who remits us Fifteen Dollars for ten new subscribers. 

We will send a $55.00 Wheeler & Wilson or Howe Sewing Machine to any person who remits us $60.00 for twenty-four 
subscribers, at $2.50 each; or $90.00 for sixty subscribers at $1.50 each; or $125.00 for one hundred subscribers at $1.25 each. 

Parties desiring other premiums will please say what they ivisli; ive will state the number of subscribers necessary to 
procure them. • j- 


F. W. WOODWARD, Publisher. 


A RCHITECTURE 

F\ & Rural Art, No. Two, postpaid $1.50 
NEW DESIGNS for COUNTRY HOUSES, 
woodward, 191 BroadwaVjN.Y. 
Ail Books on Architecture. Catalogue Free 


A wheeler & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

■htT' 1 extraordinary Premium of a new 

subscribers 

headmasters’ 

FOE 

Original Kittatiniiy 

BLACKBEEF.y PLANTS. 

The very BEST Black¬ 
berry extant. 

We have also the WILSON 
EAELT, and a good stock of 
the host Easpberries, Straw¬ 
berries, Currants, Grapes, &c. 
Price list gratis. Address 
E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, 
Montclair, N. J. 

KTEW 

■-—- H. B..LU'M, Sandusky , 0. 

Adir^Mac Grape Nursery aad Vineyard. 

yiMt°on®el t4s!l^d^hreS°yea?s^°°An If''® 

including the twouew liybrlds “ vaneties- 

13UKQ.” Quality of vineUi Diana Ham- 

Listiind Descriptive Catalogue o^Whnii^'Y DGce 

v' 

_ __ Bentou Hiiyiior, M’ich. 



37 Earl Mow, New York. 

16tli year, 10 Greeii-liouses, 350 Acres Pi-uit, 
Ornameiital anti Narsery Stock, General 
Assortment. 

1,000,000 Apple, 1 to 4 years, superb yearlings, 1000, $50. 
150,000 Pear, Stand, and Dw’f. Dw'f. Apple, all sizes. ’ 
40,000 Cheri'y, largely Eiclimond or May, 100, $15 to $35. 
30,000 Peacli, Hale’s Early, &c., 1000, $125. 

300,000 Gi-ape, strong Concord layers, 1000, $85* Hart¬ 
ford layers, 1000, $150; Ives, $150; Eogers, Iona, &c. 
5,000,000 Osage Orange, 1st class, 100,000, $200. 
50,000 Cnrrant, Gooseberry and Easpberry. 

30,000 Kittatimiy Blackberry, warranted genu¬ 
ine, strong, first class every way, 1000, $150. (See sepa¬ 
rate advertisement.) 

1,000,000 Apple .Stock, extra, selected 1 year, 1000 $10 

^n’Ch’enw,’ 
30,000 Roses, all classes. Marshal Neil, fine plants, $9 
per doz.; Evergreens, immense stock. Tulips, Hyacinths 
and other Hardy Bulbs. Send 2 red stamps for New 
Descriptive and Trade List. 

__ F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomin gton, Ill. 

clfsTin^evtry°TsFecf ’ trees, which are first 

I’ltl 

50,000 P “che^‘ Cl'erries.’l, 2 & 3 yrs. old, “ ;; 

20,000 Kittatinny Blackberries, 1 year old* “ 

hpri-foo ^„targe collection of Currants, Easpberries Goose 

S:ocb of??’''''’®®’ ^SP,tragus, &c., &c. A large amd cbmidete' 
stock of Ornamental Trees. Shrubs, &c. &c complete 

Successor to Win. Eeid. 

GRAPE VINES. 

-_ S. J. ALLIS, North Ea st, Pa. 

Early Coodrkh and Ilarison Potatoes. 

_ iHORiiiTON, Byberry, Plijladelphla, Pa. 


YOUNeFIRiEiS 

MAMOAL. 

Vol. 1. The Farm and the Work Shop. Fully illustrated, 
handsomely bound. New edition, post-paid, $2.50. 

Vol. 3. Just published. How to Make Farming Pay 
Post-paid, $2.50. F. W. tVOODWARD, Agricultural Book 
Publisher, 37 Park Eow, Now York. 

FOREST TREES 

A new work,on the Cultivation of Forest Trees for profit. 
Post-paid, $1.50. F. W. WOODWARD, Agricultural Book 
Publisher, 37 Park Kow, New York. 

I 0 M~ AND ISRAELL A 

GRAPES. 

It is a fact worthy of the attention of all who are about to 
plant vines, that the Iona and Israella Grapes have been 
rapidly gaining in reputation despite of all adverse interests 
and consequent efforts at disparagement, ivhlle all others 
have been losing in comparison. 

The few adverse reports of last season should have in¬ 
cluded all other kinds also, for all of the same age suffered 
equally, and none wmuld have suffered at all under the 
proper course of management as directed in “ The Manual.'' 

From all the great West, (with exception only of part of 
Missouri), as well as from all other quarters generally, we 
have the same favorable reports, (from good plants under 
fair treatment), while the quality of the fruit dist^inces all 
competitors for table and for wine. Israella is also an ex¬ 
cellent wine-grape, as shown by trial. 

I offer vines for garden and vineyard of excellent quality 
at most favorable rates to purchasers. 

For Price Lists and account of performance as shown by 
testimonials from all quarters, send stamp. 

“Manual of the Vine,” a full, thorough treatise, most pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, sent for fifty cents. 

C. W. GRANT, 

Iona., near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. T. 

^priii^ Talley Wairseries. 

The best stock of grape vines I have ever grown, at 5 ’ery 
low prices for the quality of the plants. 

Send for prices or Catalogue. J. F. DELIOT, 

__Vine Grower, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

® BcisT’s gardenIiMjalInd 

ALMANAC for 1868, is out. This is an indispensable 
little work, and should bo had by every cultivator of the 
garden; 50,000 copies were published for 1867, which did not 
supply more than half the demand. Copies mailed gratis— 
enclose red stamp for postage to 

EGBERT BUIST. Je., 

Seed Warehouse 922 &i924 Market-st., 

__ _ PHILADELPHIA, PA- 

SMALL FRMTS EXTREMELY LOW, 

AND CHARGES PREPAID BY EXPRESS. 

Kittatinny and Philadelphia Easpberry S3 per do/ • 
120 per 100. Early Wilson Blackber?v, $0 per dL.; ^5 
per 100- Clarke Easpberry, $9 per doz,; $60 per 100. Da¬ 
vidson sThc^nless, $9 per doz.; ^60 per 100. Crystal 
Blackberry, fine j'ielder, hardy, and extremely beau- 
tiful and delicious, $9 per 100. Miami Black Cap Rasp- 
Dutch Currants. $30 per 1000 . See 
Sept. Ho. of Agricxaturist for other slock, and remember 
these low prices are only for this fall trade. Prices will be 
higher next spring. Address PDEDY & HANCE, South 
Bend, Ind., or Purdy’s Fruit Farm, Palmyra, N. Y. 

J .500.000 Superior Grape Vines, 1, 2 and 3 years 

E J 150 varieties. 2,500,000 Easpberry. Black- 

beivy and Strawberry plants, all varieties. Cheapest good 
Pi?, Send stamp^for Price List. Grape Wood of all 

kinds for sale. L. E. DAKE, Rochester Grape N urseries, N. Y. 

PIiAN-T THE BEST VINES. 

Being acquainted with most of the Grape Propagators in 
this country and having seen many of the stocks 'of vines 
tins season, I am prepared to judge whore the best can be 
information about prices, quali- 
InP dealers are invited to correspond with 

me, stating the number they expect to want, etc. 

Seo’y Zake Shore Grape Groioers' As ^oc’n^Palimsvlilc, O, 

ANY KIND YOU WANT.—GRAPE -VINES 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES,BLACKBERRIES, 
quantity, sent by Mail or Express, as low as the 
NOW for^Pidce^LLt*’*’ ®‘’°uld SEND 

, C. E. & J. S. FPJTTS, 

Atlantic Small Frnit N urseries, Elwood, N. J. 

Grape Vines, embracing all the approv- 
thp two years old), is now rcadv. Many o( 

Me? r i?? ^ Veil'd stamp'^for 

Price List. lERRIS & CAY W OOD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

VINES AT WIIOLESALE 

eho?n?vlnp?®■ 7°'’fell, in one lot, about 5,000 very 
Tonn lIvipfG transplants 2 and 3 years old df 

&c., first-ruto plants for the retail 
^ quantity of Grape M ood for sale. 

Addiess A. F. TAIT, ivoodstock Vineyard, 

Morrisaiaia, YYstebester Co;, N. Y, 
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(lircat ICecliietioii lor Cash. 


I will sell a limited number of my Grape Vines for cash 
only, at a reduction of 10 per cent, ft-om my resular rates, 
as advertised here below. 

Parties wishing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
purchase vines of the best quality at extremely low fleures, 
should not delay sending their orders at once, as the niiin- 
l)er which I propose to sell at the reduced rate l.'t not lar'.;c, 
and will probably soon bo all taken, and after these are sold 
the full rates will be charRed again. Orders will bo filled 
In rotation ns they are received. 

My regular rates for the lending varieties are as follows: 
COXrOUD, Xo, 1. 25c. each ; *1 per doz.; per 50; $10 per 
lUO; $15 per 1000; $700 per 10.0IX). 

“ Xo. 2, ^Ic. each ; if.Sd iHir doz. ; $1,50 per 50; $8 
per 100; $IV) per 1000; $5.50 per 10.000. 
lOX.V, Xo. 1, 50e. eaeti; $5 per doz.; $12.50 per 50; $2i) per 
100; $175 per lOOU; $1,,500 per 10,000. 

“ Xo. 2, 10c. each; $1 per doz.; $8 per M; $15 per 100; 

$12.5 per 1000; $1,000 per 10,000. 

H.\HTF01tI> PaOLIFIC, Xo. 1. 50c. each ; $1 per doz.; $10 
per 50; $15 i>er 100; $110 per 1000. 
“ “ Xo. 2, 30c. each ; $3 per doz.; $:J0 

per 50; $12 per 100. 

CLIXTOX, Xo. 1, 23c. each ; $2 4)erdoz.; $5 per 50; $s per 
100; $<u per 1000; $8U) per lO.COO. 

See my advertisement In the September and October Xos. 
I will warrant my vines all true to name, and of the quality 
represented, and If they are not s.'iti.sfactory, they can bo 
shipped back at my expense, and I will return the money. 
Do not delay, but order Immediately. 

Price List free to all applicants. Address 

G. E. .MEISSXEIL Richmond 1*. ()„ Staten Island, X. Y. 


IONA GRAPE VINES 


M hat Farmers and Planters Say about 
Double Relined Poudrette, made by 
The Lodi illaunfacturiu^ Co. 

Extract from a letter received from Professor Martin, of 

Hampden, Sidney College, Virginia, dated .Inly Ist. 1H67, 

“The Double Refined Poudrette Is operating like a charm 
on my Crop, and attracting universal attention from all be¬ 
holders. 1 am already satisfied that It Is the cheapest and 
surest renovator of our worn-out lands.” 

Sausburt, X. C., Aug. 10th, 1807, 

Jaxxs R. Dxt, Ksq. ; 

Dear Sir: I can safely say that your Double Refined Pon- 
dretto Is far superior to any other fertilizer for Cotton; for 
I have given it a fair trial this season. 

Yours, JEHU FOSTER. Jr. 

Ell.vvii.le, Ga., Oct. 1th, 1967. 

Dear Sir: I think your Double Refined Poudrette I pur¬ 
chased of you last spring lucrcascd my Cotton crop 150 lbs. 
per acre. 1 put it u|k>u worn-out pine land at the rate of 
200 lbs. per acre, drilled In with the seed. 

Yours, S. MOXTOOMERY. 

Xewberjt, N. C, Oct. 4th, 1867. 
James IL Dry, Ksq., Prest.: 

Dear Sir: I tried the experiment of planting three or 
four rows of Cotton, each with adltfcrcnt fertilizer. That on 
which the Double Refined Poudrette was used was the car. 
Rest to come up, and continued to be the most thriving 
plants. This has been a very bad season to test any fertil¬ 
izer, but the Poudrette luis shown what It can do In an un¬ 
favorable season. Very respectfully yours, 

ROIIBIXS, STYSOX & CO. 

Camiiridob, X. Y.. Oct. 7, 1867. 

Sirs; I used Ground Rone, Hoyt's Super-Phosphate, and 
your Double R^tlne'l D)iulrelle, and the Poudrette was best 
of all. I sold to a number of farmers, and wo all think It 
Increased our corn crop one-quarter. We used It on pota¬ 
toes and It did equally well. 

HORACE VALKXTINE. 


AMD 

The Ameviean Affrieulttivist, 

95.00 will pay for 10 Xo. 1 Iona Grape Vines, and 
American AgriculturM for 1 year. 

910.00 will pay for 25 Xo. 1 Iona Grape Vines and 
American Affriculturmt for 1 year. Those ordering In time 
to remit to the publishers In Xovetnbcr, with cash, will re¬ 
ceive December AgricnlturM Free. Address 

G. E. MElSSXHis Richmond, Staten Island, X. Y. 


CHERRY LAWN FARM. 

Our PRICE LIST Of Small Fruits, etc., seat to all on 
application. 

Wilson strawberry a Specialty. 

D. H. BROWX, Xew Brunswick, X. J. 


(JONCOKI) L.VYEIlS. 'No. 1, 
$.90, and Xo. 2, $60 per 1,000. Plenee 
Traile Lint. Addri-ss 


lOfMlOO 

tend/or 


GEORGE PERRY ii SOX, Georgetown, Conn. 


ItXl.OOO IVES’ 8EEDLIXG and other choice varieties 
grape roots. Dr. J. B. Belleville & Soxs. Fruit, Floral, 
and Ornamenul Xurserymen. Mt. Washington, O. 


AMERICAN 



CONN. ' 



The most coonomiral Crate and Uitsket Itt use. Xeat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Agents wanted In all the fruit growing districts. 

For s.alc, the right to manufacture for the Western and 
Southern States, Circulars sent free. 


niin^^YACINTIIS. TULIP3, CROCUS, 

Snowdrops, and other Dutch Bulbs, at 
low rates. 1,000 pounds fresh Pear, Apple, Cherry, Quince, 
and M.ihnlcb seed. Also stocks of all kinds. All at low 
rates. Agents wanted. Catalogues now ready. .500,(MM) 
true Cmm Cod Cranberry Plants for uplaufl or iiiendow cul¬ 
ture. True American Scarlet .Maple seedlings, 2 years, $2.00 
per 100; $13 per 1,000. 500,000 paj)ers Flower and Garden 
seeds, new growth, to the trade, fi. M. WATSOX, Old Colo¬ 
ny Xurserlcs and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Alnss. 


Dutch and Cape ISiilhs. 

Our Xew Catalogue will bo mailed, post-paid, to all appli¬ 
cants enclosing 5 cents. CURTIS* COIIII, 

348 Waahlngton-strect, Boston, Mass. 


'VEW CAT.\LOOUE OF BERRIES for Fall, 
- M 1 S 67 , and Spring, 1808. 125 acres planted with 40 vari¬ 
eties. Beat sorts oUered at very loicext rates. Send Stamp for 
Copy to JOHX 8. COLLIXS, Moorestown, X. J. 


PURE FERTILIZERS. 


Bone Dnst.$4.00 per 100 lbs., $60 per ton, 

Peruvian Guano.$<;.00 “ “ “ $100 “ “ 


HEXDERSOX & FLEMING, 
Sekdsmex axd Market Oarde.vers, 
67 Xa.ssau-st., New York. 


C iII>KR.—To jtrcscfve sweet, use SPE.\R’S 
•'PRESERVING SOLUTION as per directions on bottle— 
this .Solution will prevent fermentation, orstop fermentation 
In cider at any desired flavor—the only reliable method. 
Sold by Druggists. L. P. WORRALL, Oen’l Agent, 

111 Hudson-st., New York. 


Savaxxah, Ga., Sept. 25th, 1867. 

James R. Dey, Pres't.: 

Dear Sir: 1 used the Double Refined Poiidrctto bought of 
you last spring, on com. I think It Increased the yield one- 
halL 1 consider It nii oxcelleiit maniirc. 

Respectfully, T. ROLCO.MBE. 

Hioti Shoals, Ga., Oct. 4th, 1867. 

James R. Dev, Esq.: 

Sir: The Double Refined Poudrette 1 bought for two oth¬ 
er parties lu connection with myself; one of them used It on 
Cation and Corn, and thinks It answered finely—the other 
put It on Cotton, on very poor ground, and thinks It doubled 
his crop. I used It on Corn, It answered finely, and was 
thought by the hands that cultivated the crop to be fully 
equal to Rhodes' Siiper-Phosphnte. I also used it on Cotton, 
and I am clearly of opinion that It U the best and cheapest 
fertilizer in use. I expect to order acveral tons this winter, 
5’onrs very respectfully, IS.\AC POWELL. 
For sale by the Company at $25 per ton of 2000 lbs. 400 to 
600 ll>s. will bring a good crop of wheat on poor soil. 

XITRO PHOSPHATE OF LI ME.—ThU article Is eqnal to 
Pernviaii guano, m.-ide from fionred Night Soil attd Bone. 
200 lbs. Is an ample dressing for an acre of Wheat, f;orn, or 
Cotton, and Is cheaper than any Phosphate In market, taking 
Its effects Into consideration. Price $60 per ton. 

For Information, Circulars, *c., address 

LODI MANUFACTURING CO.. 

66 Cortinndt-st., Xew York. 



THE LODI MA.M IACTIRIAG CO., 

(Established In 1840.) 

Offer for sale a new article of Double. Defined 
Pondretle, niiide from Night Soil, free front all 
llmpnrltlcs, deodorized, dried, and ground line. 
Plowed or drilled In with wheal or rye, at 
the rate of 400 lbs. per aerc, it will grow a 
heavy crop. Price, $ 2 '> per ton. Address 

LODI .tlAXl’KACTURIXO CO.. 

66 Cortlandt-st., New I'ork. 


FISH GUANO. 

The cheapest and best fertilizer In nse, mannfaetnred and 
sold by the “Mystic Oil Company,” Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
It Is pressed very dry, put up In barrels, and sent to any 
part of the United States for $30 per ton, In quantities 
less than 25 tons. For 25 tons and upwards, $25 per ton. A 
dried and fine gronnd article Is sold at $45 per ton for 10 to 
25 tons, $40 per ton for 25 tons and upward, and for $.50 per 
ton for less than 10 tons, delivered on board vessel or R. R. 
at Mystic. Admirable for market gardening, grain, cotton, 
and other crops. Orders maybe addressed to WM. CLIFT, 
Jr., 56 Kast2Cth st., X. Y,, or D, S. MILLS, Pres’t., Mystic 
Bridge, Conn. 


Dangerous Explosions Impossible. 

Baker's Patent. Xo Shell Compartment. Boiler for all 
purposes. Can be seen running our Engine. Private Dwell¬ 
ings wanned and ventilated by our new Patent Steam Water 
and Vapor Anparatnses. Full particulars and estimates of 
cost furnished on application. 

BAKER, SMITH & CO.. 37 Merccr-st., New York. 


I MPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, tlumblc, 
cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 
Amateur. Send for descriptive clrenlar. 

8. K BALDWIN. Laconia. N. H. 


ICE TOOLS. 


A full, illustrated Price List of tools used in 
gathering the ice crop of the coming 5vinter 
will be sent upon application. 

Some of tlicse 5vere described in tlic .Tanuar]' 
issue of tills paper. 

ALL KINDS OF 

KJRICULTIRIL IMPLEMENTS, 

ETC., ETC. 

An Illustrated Catalogue, 224 pages, contain¬ 
ing neariy 400 Ilinstrations, will be sent upon 
receipt of f I—November, December and Janu¬ 
ary Nos. 

JL JL ATL7:X A CO., 

.180 A 101 Water St., 

New York. 


1 lYDRAULIO RAMS, 



DEEP WELL 

r* H, 

FOHCI5 Pi':ni»s, 

AMD 

POWER PUMPS, 

Manufactured by 

Co., 

SEXK-CA FALLS, X. Y. 


I'riiidlc’9 Ag:riciiltural Caldron and 
Fni'iiici's’ Strain Itoilor. 


A General Cooking, Heating, and Pteamlng .\pnnratns for 
all purposes. Adapted to Karmeis, Dairymen, llotels. Dis¬ 
tilling, Soap and Tallow ('handlers, etc., etc. JOHN W. 
DOUGLASS, .\gcttt. Dealer 111 Ag'l Implements, Ferillizera, 
etc., 181 Waier-bU Xew York. 


l-'or ICocIc mid XViill l-ay- 

ins' .VInoliiiiOM, 

Address O. L. SHt;LD()X, Hartsvllle, Mass. • 



Office OP “ Passaic <'arl»on Works,” 
150 Front Strf.kt, (ConxirR Maiden Lane). 



MAXUFAfTURKRS OF 

PURE BOXE DUST,. 

Fresh Bone Supcrpliosphafe of Lime, 

Animal (liarcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 

Orders for the above articles mamifncturcd at onr Works 
on the Puemic, Diver, .V. J.. should be addressed to 

LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-at., Now York. 


WIND MILLS. 

These are self-regiilntlng, noiseless, and perfectly safe mo¬ 
tive powers for farm work. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Lists will be furnished on ap¬ 
plication to IL H. ALLEN & CO., 

189 * 191 Watcr-st.. New 5’ork. 


A 35 lb. KOX OP 

ELASTIC MINERAL (EIIIENT 

will repair an ordinary sized l.raky Shln|{le Hoof. 
Price, 9‘6.«M). 11. 5V. JOHNS, 

MaiHifactiirer of Roofing MaterlaK 78 Wllllam-st., N. Y. 
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,, HUZMAX’S (JIGAR-! 

? H?* ETTE ROLLER and 

"WRAPPER reduces 
cost of Cigars and 
Cigarettes to mere, 
cost of Tobacco, f 
: Can use any Tobac-, 

CO. Sample machine 
tvith 100 "Wrappers 

- sent for $1.00. 

Agents AVanted. Address -rr ‘ 

^ H. C WITT, 57 Cedar-st., Ne"W Tort. 


StereoptsKOHS and Magic Lanterns, 

"With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly tvvo 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnitying the views to 
tiiat size, at an expense of less than one dollar lor a whole 
evening’s exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thous.and artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the AWar, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, 
etc., etc., forwarded on annlication. T. H. McALLISI EU, 
Optician, (oflate flrm of McAllister & Bro., Pliila.,) 49 Nas- 
sau-street. New ATort. 

T "” HE PERPETUAL (WATCH 

CHARM) CALENDAR—size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic and 
temperance emblems, needed by every- 
"body evervwhere. Price by mail, elec¬ 
troplate. plain, wiHi enameled figures 
and letters, 50 cents, gold, with emblem, 
ditto, $1.50. Address 

E. AIADEN, ICl Broadway, 
Room 3, New York, P. O. Box, 5578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 

FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 

?[p-U. vi>''iSi' pie; $100 witli Tempering Box and Moulds, 
warranted to make 15,000 brick per dav, of a superior qual¬ 
ity. Address FREYSHECKLER, 

Bucyrus, O. 

§wfifil:’§ F’ateMt FsirDsa FIs 11 

For both HAND and POWER. Very efficient and durable. 
Price low. Send for Circular. Manlifactured by 

LANE BROS., AVashington, N. Y. 



dAF-E’ 

CTJTT 



CUTTERS, tlie Best in the AVorld. For Sale at 
AVholesale or Retail by JOHN AY. DOUGLASS, Dealer in 
Agricultural Implements, etc., ISl AA'ater-st., New York. 

METZLER’S 
Patented Leap¬ 
ing Horse, best 
In use. Send 
for Circular to 
LEWIS P. 
TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, 

New York. 

TlioroRglitbred Fresisiiim Oliester 

Wliile Pii^s. 

Progeny of Hogs that have taken State and United States 
Premiums. For sale Singly or in Pairs (not akin), of any 
age. Carefully boxed and shipped by Express to anj'part of 
the United States. Their safe arrival insured. 

Our Pigs have always taken the highest premium where- 
ever exhibited. They have all the good qualities desirable 
in a Hog ; they are quiet, kept easily, have a good square 
form, deep and wide chest, very heavy hams and shoulders, 
broad in tlie back, short head and legs, and without excep¬ 
tion always white; they readily fatten while young, or at 
any age, and will grow to weigh from 500 to 800 lbs., at 14 or 
16 months old. They will make more pork in a given length 
of time, with a given quantity of food, than any other breed 
of Hogs. We have had them to weigh 1,380 lbs. at 21 months 
old. 

AVa always have a large stock of Hogs on hand, of all 
ages, from 1 to 18 months old, and can fill orders at anytime. 
AVe insure the safe arrival of the Pigs. 

They are carefully boxed, with fecd‘ and trou'^h • tho Ex¬ 
press or Railroad Agents feed and water them. 

Foi' Circulars and Prices, address 

N. JSO"YER. & CO., 

__Gum Tree, CHester Co., Pa. 

C4c@hm;er,e: 

Davis Importation ” in 18.55. For miritS 

r£s,“'“ 

— ___- Atlanta,’Oa. 

Caslissiere! Cnisliiiiere ’ 

sale at moderate prices'^ '-'asumere), which we ofler for 
address N. P. BOYER & co.. 



STOCK, consisting of pure 
Ji Short-horns, witii Herd Book Pedigrees, Alderneys, Dev¬ 
on’s Avrshires, Southdown and Gotswold Sheep, pure Ches¬ 
ter (lo. swine, (premium stock), also choice breinls ol PO'U- 
try. Sent by Express to all parts ot th<3 United States. Foi 
Circulars and Prices, address R. P. BOA ER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


^WINE.—27 pages devoted to Breedinfr, Eeed- 

^ ing, and the general management of swine, sent to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. ,^7r>rth ten times its cost. 
Every farmer should iiave it. Address JAMES A OUNG, Ji., 
Mars'halton, Chester Co., Pa. 

Premluu CHESTER White Pigs, 

Bred and for sale by GKO. B. HICKMAN,_West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Send for Circular and Price List. 

l§iiperi€>r Herksliire ^wliae. 

. Old and Young, from recently imported stock.^ 
Enquire of <I• S. CLARK, 

Tivoli, N. Y. 

A lderneys and Chester whites for 

sale by G. AY. FAKLEE, Cresskill, N. J., on Northern 
R. R., one hour from New A’"ork. 

A BLOODED STALLION will be exchanged 
for four pairs of working oxen; is warranted sound and 
kind. Address E. T. PHILLIPS, 

Plainfield, New Jersey. 

P OIJEjTIST of all desirable breeds, from 
first-class stock constantly on liand. New Importations 
arriving. Sencl lor circular. A. JI. IIALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 

OULTRY OF ALL BEST BREEDS for sale by 

JOHN W. DOUGLASS, Dealer In Ag’l Implements, 
Fertilizers, &c., 181 AVator-st., Hew A'ork. 


8- 


IX TRIOS of pure Rouen ducks for sale at $8 

per trio. Also, line Bralima cocks. 

A. AAA MARSHALL, Metueben, N. J. 


M rs. SAUNDERS HAS A FEW BRAHMA 

POOTRAS (February and March clilckens, from an 
Imported Cock,) to sell. Address Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, New A'ork. 


^END STAMP for 16 Pages Description of a 
great variety of the finest Thoroughbred Imported Ani¬ 
mals and Fowls in America. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 

■pLOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, Caldrons, Sugar 

Pans, Gin Gear, Agricultural Implements, and Plantation 
Macliinery, J. R. DECAT Dl!, 197 AVater-st., New York. 

The Amerkan Paiat—For Roofs. 

Tin or Shinalc, New, Old, or Leaky. AVill not corrode met¬ 
als, exposure has no effect. Warranted pure. Furnislied or 
applied by CHARLES DIMON, 181 Pearl-st., New A'ork. 

Send for Circulars. p. o. Box 4094. 

WAKUAM.® I^KANTATION FOK 

® SAJLE, near ALBANY, GA., one of tlie most healthy 
locations in America, where consumptives regain their 
health ; the winters are delightfully milci; yet a combina¬ 
tion of lireezes, peculiar to this section, makes the summer 
day and niglit singularly comfortable. White men can labor 
on land as well as in any part of the North, sun-stroke never 
occurs here, water is excellent, the Plantation has two sets 
of buildings, and can be divided into two farms. The land 
and location are tlie most desirable in all tlie South, in a dis¬ 
trict where iamilies from tlie North are safe In every re¬ 
spect, and find plenty of good, kind neiglibors. The hatch¬ 
et is buried deep liere, not to be disinterred. The writer is 
from tlie far North, and has enjoyed perfect bealtli here 
and lias made more on this place this year raising cotton 
and cane than can be made in 10 years in the North, with 
the same ease. Sugar-cane is exceedingly profitable here. 
Choice Fruits, tlie Peach, Fig. Pomegranate, etc., etc., are 
aliundant; see Aug. Agriculturist. This is the best place in 
tlie world to keep cattle, they never need feeding and keep 
fat nearly all the year. The lieef is tlie best quality. An 
abundance of butter is also obtained wltli no expense with 
as good a market for both, V'ithin 12 miles on a fine road, as 
New York City. '1 he Savannali Railroad Depot is 12 miles 
from this Plantation, soon to be built rvlthin 2 miles Pres¬ 
ent fare from liere to Kery A'ork, by New A'ork and Savan¬ 
nah Steamers, three times a week, and Railroad to Albany 
Ga., $31; time, 4 days. 50 Cattle for sale witli tlie place at 
$6 a lieiid. Excellent and experienced laborers can lie ob¬ 
tained for $15 a month, loithout board. Iteligious Privileges 
and society excellent. One Churcli, and Baptist and Meth¬ 
odist Preaching close by. This is a rare opportunity from 
$6000 to $10,000 will be needed, ^ ' 

Call on L. C, SHAW, Ejqiress Agent, Albany, or, address 
.7. AY. HLNTEEN, Albany, Ga. 


ATTENTION r — ALL AYANTING FARMS'—Cheap 
Farm and Fruit Lands, Village Lots, AVater-Powers for man- 
ntacturing. for .sale at Bricksburg, Ocean Co New Jersey 
44 miles from New York, on railroad to Philadelphia. 

Soil, fine loam, supenor for all crops. Country just rolling 
enough for beauty and utility. Climate mild and prove^’b!- 
ally liealthy. Water soft and pnre. No fever and ague. Sold 
only to actual settlers on easy terms. Price per acre -$25 and 
up ward. I ()r circulars and maps, address KOBT. CAMP- 
No. 153 Broadway, New A'ork. V. S, 
HOLl, Agent, Bricksburg. 


F or sale.—F arm of 254 Acres Avith good im¬ 
provements, 18 miles from Baltimore, Md., fronting on 
oie J) redenck lurnpike, above Ellicott’s City. Will be soM 

Go^hntr^seats^ tor sSe“^ Appfy M.^yfa'nd’^and 

■W17'AFSTIE1> —E’arms and Village Property 

faTmiuo-^'lMTi^^'fn^ lialance iii good 

larming lands in Iowa will be paid. 7000 acres to rKon«tp 
Irorn, in eight diflerent counties, in the Bes Moines Valiev 
Address, giving particulars, A. S. AVHITE. Goshen, IncU‘ 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN, if you want to 

'J®® the Eureka Culling Box for 
anv otC‘^?iVi‘^"\ n'or« first prenSiims than 

mmeinio I HEAD PoWEK Oil entirely a iiew 

^ meet tlie objections made to others 
Send for m warranted in every particular, 

send foi Circular. BLYMl'ER, DAY & CO.. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 


Torrey’s Patent Weatfaer Strips 

Exclude Wind, Bain, Snow and Bust from Doors and 
AYindows of every description. 

They save in fuel one lialf, and preserve health hy the pre- 
■yention of drafts, so productive of colds. 

Cheap, simple, effective, durable, ornamental, and war¬ 
ranted for five years. 

E. S. & J. TORREY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

72 Maiden Lane, New York. 

A T? PT?l\IT'Tr'r? ^ — SEND FOR CATA- 
vy AxXa,A Alii* A AliALlO* LOGUE of New and 
Practical Architectural AYorks, enclosing stamp. 

A. J. BICKNELL, Publisher, TROY, N. Y. 

F ranklin tract.— 20,000 acres on railroad, 

New .Jersey.—^25 miles south of Philadelpliia, good soil, 
mild, healthful climate. Low prices ; in lots to suit buy ers. 
Some improved farms. Map and full information sent free. 
Address MORRIS & CO., Ncwficl-1, Gloucester Co., N. J. 



for 

BBITS AMB GIMES. 

Crandall’s Improved Rxiildini^ UloclcS,, de¬ 
scribed in April number of tlie Armerican Agriculturist, 
page 147, furnish a most attractive amusement for cliildren 
They are very simple in construction, will stand years of 
cliildrcns’ handling without breaking, and give renewed 
pleasure daily. 

CHUIBCISES, 

©WEEX-INGS, 

BAKNS, 

MIEES, 

■FENCES, 

FTJIEVITEKE, etc., 

in almost endless variety, can be built -with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about "Without falling to pieces. 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled._ Having given these blocks a practical trial 
in their owm families, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were so well pleased with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. 

The Blocks are put up In neat boxes, each box contain¬ 
ing a set, and a card giving various designs of buildings. 
Price per Set; Plain, $2.00; Painted, red, white, and bine. 
No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50. A liberal discount 
will be made to dealers. Address 

ORAMGE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway a nd 41 Park Row, N.Y. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

CtEWESEE faiameia. 

BACK VOLUMES COMPLETE, 

from 1858 to 1865 inclusi"ve. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

There are among the readers of the American Agriculturist ; 
1st. Many old readers of the Genesee Farmer wliose sets of 
back volumes and numbers are incomplete.— 

WE CAN PILIL. THEM. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

2d.—Many who did not keep their numbers.— 

WE CAN SUPPLY PULL SETS 
from 1858 to 1863. 

A RARE CHANCE I 

Sd.—Thousands of reading Farmers "W'ho know the value of 
sucli sets as reference works. They mav have tlie 
Agriculturist from firet to last, and if so, t'liey will be 
tho more likely to want the Genesee Farmer.— 

we;can supply it. 

A RARE CHANCE ! 

4th.—others who do not know the great value of old vol¬ 
umes of an agricultural journal of such sterling merit 
as the Genesee Farmer, whlcli stood second to none in 
America, for soundness of doctrine and practical sense. 

W'o "Wowltl be Glad to Supply it to Them. 

A RARE CHANCE! 

The opportunity of obtaining so valuable a set of Back 
"Volumes, well bound, at so low a price, ought not to 
be neglected. 

Single Numbers, Post-Paid. jg 

Unbound, Single Vols.. Post-Paid.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...$1.00 

“ Sets, Eiglit Vols., Post-Paid. e'cK) 

Bound, Single Vols., “ ....... . 14o 

“ Sets, Eight Vols., “ .9.00 

ORANGE JUDD & Co., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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Quinby’s Beo Keeping. 

By M. Qcikbt, Practical Boc-kccpcr. Fully 
Illustrated. Entirely new. The result of 85 


years* of successful experience—with direc¬ 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Jlovable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage^ Bobbing, Feed¬ 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene¬ 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Caro of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the limes in all practi¬ 
cal matter. 

Sent Post-paid. Prieo $1.50. 

Gratiryins Oplulons of tUe Press. 

From the Christian iMelUgeneer. 

••Quinbr’* Work U therery h«*t. It has long been regard¬ 
ed M of tliQ highest sutborlty In the uiattera concerning 
which It treats.’’ 

From Moore's Rural Few Forter. 

“This Is ft newly written and Illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of Talne to thonsanda 
of Dee-keepers, nnd this, with Its riper experience and added 
knowledge,can not fall of giving better s.-itlsCactlon. Thirty- 

five years experience!-What beginner la bee-keeping 

win not bring this to his aid ? Wo notice the anthor has no 
ratent Illve to Introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the varlona hlyes seeking 
popnlar fiiyor." 

From the Vermont Farmer, 

“The book Is written In familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientlfle, thereby making It a 
guide to the tyro In Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand¬ 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-kespera.** 

From the y. T. Christian Advocate. 

“All beekeepers should have this mannal, and others 
may read It as a book of wonders." 

BEXT POST-PAID. PRICE $1J0. 

ORANGE JUDO & CO., Publishers. 


TllE 

AGRIOULTI'RU ANNUAL for. 186T. 



A Xcw ITcar-Booli, 

CONTAIN IXO 

Hints About Work for Each illonth, 

Itecent Pro(-reae lii Asrlculture, and 

A Rewlosw oC the Past A'ear, together with 
nnmerons very valonblo contributud articles, and conve¬ 
nient Tables. 

The Psaay on Draining, by Col. Waring, En¬ 
gineer of the Drainage of the X. Y. Central Park, la by 
Ihr the most complete presentation of the subject which 
has been mode for many yean in this country. 

Some of the Newest and Dest Potatoes, 
with his own mode of culture, are described by one of 
the most successfbl cnltlratora of Westchester County, 
N. T., Wm. 8. Carpenter. 

The Cnltnre of Sorgham, with the lateat views 
in regard to the prodnetion of Syrnp and Sugar, is dia- 
enssed by Wm. Clough, Esq., Editor of the Sorgho 
Journal. 

How to Train the Horse.—Mr. Headley's 
Hints on Training and bis Views in regard to his Mind 
and Temper deserve the attention of every horse owner. 

The Culture of Wheat, is discussed practically 
and philosophically, by Mr. Harris. 


FLAX CULTURE. 

A xsw AJn> T*«T TantTABi.* Tvoak, consisting of fhll di¬ 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of experienced 
growsrs. Svo, paper. PRICE SO Cento. 

HOP CULTURE, 

PnxoTtCAi, Dstaiia fnUy given, ftom the Selection and 
Preparation of the Boil, Srrrixo and Cultivatiox of the 
Plants, to PiCKixo, Danxo.Paassixo.and ManaaTixothe 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illnstrnted with 
ovsr forty engravmgs. Edited byPoor.Oaonoa Tnuanan. 
8vo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents. 

TOBACCO CULTURE. 

This is by far the most UBcfnl end valuable work ever Issued 
on this subject. It contains fail dcUils for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Caring, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by Focutmx 
ExpxniKxccD Tonxcco Gnowxns, residing In different 
parts of the country. It also contains Xotoa on the Tobac¬ 
co Worm, with lUostratlons. Octavo, 43 pp.. In neat paper 
covers. PRICE 25 Cents. 

OlflOXg. 

* How to Raise them Profitably. 

Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Orowers of long experience, residing In different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of Us size was ever 
Issaed. Octavo, 30 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 30 esnts. 

ORANGE JUDD A CO., 

249 Broadway and 4 1 Park Row, N. Y. 


John Johnnton’a Practice In Fattenlngr 
Sheep, like every thing flrom hit ripe experience, is 
very raloablo. 

Eenentlal Featnrea of a Good Barn.—Dr. 
r. H. Hexamer conaulta durability in the structure and 
economy in farm labor, accurity of crops, health and 
comfort of stock, in this admirable plan. 

The above are but a few of the articles comprised in 
this little Tolumo—and which make It not only 

A Record of Past Progress and Experience—but 

A Hand-Book for the Present—and 

A Ouido for the Future. 

This Tolumo is the first of a series which wo expect to 
Issue annually, intending to make them a record of what 
happens each year best worth knowing and remembering, 
pertaining to Agriculture, in a convenient form for pres¬ 
ervation and reference. 

Price, fency paper covers, BO ets.; cloth, 73 cents. 

Sent Post-paid. 

ORANGE JUDD A CO., 

249 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y- 


Triin 


HORTICULTUKAL .ANNUAL for 1867, 



A Year-Book for tho Gardener, The 
Fruit Grower and the Amatenr. 

NOW READY. 

This is tho first of a series of Annuals Intended to give 
a record of Uorticnltural progress. 

IT cowTxncs 

An Almanac and Calendar for each Momth, 
giving Illnu for Work in tho various departments. 

X7iu>ful Tabica, giving amonnt of Seed to sow a 
given space; number of Seeds to tho ounce, etc. 

How IIoracradlMh I« Grown for Harket, 

by Peter Henderson. An articio worth tho price of the 
work to the grower for market. 

Growing Grape Vine* from Cnttlnz* 
without Artiaclal Heat, by a simple process. 

Home Decoration*, Ivt, HAXonvo Baskets, 
ETC. Instrnctions fur the making, planting and inanago- 
ment of these beautifil ornameuts by A. Bridgemau. 

The New Apples of 1800.— Tho new varieties 
first brought to notice the past year; as also Southem 
kinds first fruited at tho North, by Doct, J. A. Warder. 

New or Noteworthy Poara. —.V valuablo ar¬ 
ticle, by P. Barry. 

Natiro Grapea In 1800, ftom Notes fhrnlsheJ 
by Charles Downing, Geo. W. Campbell, J. A. Warder, 
A. 8. Fuller, nnd other grape growers. 

Small Prnita In 1800. —Accounts of new varie¬ 
ties and older ones nut yet fully tested. By A. S. Fuller. 

The Newer Garden VoTctahlea.— Tho result 
of experiments with new culinary plants, by Fearing 
Burr, Jr., J. J. H. Gregory, and others. 

Tho Rarer Everzreona that have proved 
A’aluablc.— By Thomas Meehan. 

Tlio New Roaoa In ISOG.—Brief doseriptlons 
of tho novelties, by John Saul. 

Now Dcddlnz nnd otltcr Plants of 1800. 

— An acconnt of how the recent importations have dono 
tho post year, by Peter llcndcrson. 

Tho New A'arlctloa of Gladiolus.— All tho 
new ones noticed, by George Such. 

Ensrnvinza of Frulta, Flowers, et«.—A 
useful list of thoso published in ISGC. 

Hortlciiltural Rooks nnd Periodicals In 
1800.—A list giving tlOc, publishers name and price. 

Nurserymen, Seedsmen nnd Florists. — A 
list of tho most prominent Establishments. 

With many other articlos not hero enumerated. 

IT’u.Ily Illiislrtxted, 

with Engravings made especially for tho work. 

A neat volnmo of 150 pages. Price, fancy paper covers, 
BO cents; cloth, 7u cents. Sent Post-paid. 

ORANGE JUDD Sl CO., 

249 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

the 

(]REAT AMERICAN 

TEA COMPANY 

HAVE JUST RECEIVED 

TWO FULL CARGOES 

OE THE 

FINEST NEW CEOP TEAS. 

22,000 HALF CHESTS I'y ship OolOen State. 
\ 2,000 HALF CHESTS I)y ship GeorgeShotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large Invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis¬ 
trict of China, wliioli are unrivaled for fineness and delica¬ 
cy of flavor. ^ 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving ont of the account entirely the profits of the 
Cliinese factors. 

1st. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or sliipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the'country have'made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large" profits upon the foreign cx’ 
change used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent, in 
many cases. ' ' , 

'4tli.-On its arrival liere it is.sold by tlie cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 p6r cent. • 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Gth. Tile .Wliolesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. ■ . , ' 

Ith. The Wholesale Gvo'cer sells it to the Itetail Dealer at 
a profit of .13 to 25 per cent 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for all ths 

PKOPIT HE CAN GET.- 

When.you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and "wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to "pay. And now'we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these -various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small, commission paid for purchasing to 
onr correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—whicli, on our large sales, 'will 

amply pay us. . . 

By our system of supplying Clubs tliroughout tlie country, 
consumers in all parts of tlie United States can receive their 
Teas at the same nrlce (with the small additional expense 
of transpoi tatioii), as though tliey bouglit them at our ware¬ 
houses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a Club. .The answer is simply this; Let each perso.n 
wisliing to Join in a Club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select tlio kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on the list as seen in the Club 
Ordei pnblislied below, and when the Club is complete send 
it to us by mall, and we will put each party’s goods in sep¬ 
arate packages, and mark the name npon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution- 
each party getting exactly wliat he orders, and. no more. 
The cost of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among tbemsclves. ' 

Parties sending Clnb or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-office Drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by express • 
dehvmy*^*' forward by express, to collect on 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the Club. Onr profits are small, but we will 
be as libeial as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs less than $30. ^ 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely npon 
getting them pure and freslL as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Wareho-ases. 

the goods we sell to give entire satisfac¬ 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
om expense within So nays, and liave the monev refunded 
st^k following klnd^from thei; 

Th™ Old nrT the wants Of clubs, 

iney aie sold at cargo prices, the same as the Comnanv sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will sLw 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 

MIXED, (Green and Black") Too sn.. v 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black-) on 

$1.20 per pound. $U0, best 

imperial (Green). 80c., 90c.. $ 1 , $i.io. best $1.25 per pound. 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 

pound. 

UNCOLOEED japan, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.23 per pound. 
gunpowder, (Green), $1.23, best $1.50 per pound. 

COFFEES ROASTED AID GROUMD DAILY. 

ground coffee, 20c., 23c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF¬ 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur¬ 
chasing their Teas of the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. SI and SS VESEY STREET. 

Post-Ofllce Box, 564:3, New York City. 


CLUB ORDER. 

Edwards, St. Lawrence Co , N. Y.,) 
June 8, 1867. ) 

Thb Geeat Ameeican Tea Company, 

81 and 33 "Vesey Street, Now York. 
Deae Sie: 1 lierewith send you another order for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
As long as you send Its such good Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our itatronage. As a further evidence that 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that sent before wh'o were nearly 
out of Tea, with a large addition of new subscribers. Ac¬ 
cept my thanks for the., complimentary package. Ship this 
as the other, and oblige. 

Your ob’t servant, DAYID C. McKEE. 


4 

lbs. 

Japan... 

."._...J. Havens..at $1 25.. 

.$3 00 

5 

do. 

do. 

. do. ..at 

1 00.. 

. 5 00 

1 

lb. 

Gunpowder. 

. do. .. at 

1 50.. 

. 1 50 

1 

do. 

-Japan. 

.S. Ourtls. .at 

1 25.. 

. 1 25 

2 

lbs. 

Y'oiiiig Hrsoii... 


1 00.. 

. 2 00 

1 

lb. 



1 00.. 

. 1 00 

1 

do. 

Yonng Hyson_ 

. do. ..at 

1 00.. 

. 1 00 


lbs. 

do. .... 

.li. McCargeii. .at 

1 25.. 


2 

do. 

Green. 

. do. ..at 

1 25.. 

. 2 50 

4 

do. 

- do.-____. 

.. .AYm. Barraford. .at 

1 25.. 


1 

lb. 

Gunpowder..... 

_A. H. Perkins, .at 

1 30.;. 

. 1 50 

2 

lbs. 

Japan. 


1 25.. 

. 2 50 

2 

do. 

Co'fiee..'... 

;.... do. ..at 

40.; 

. 80 

5 

'do. 

do. .. 

..D. C. McKee, .at 

40.. 

. 2 00 

H 

do. 



1 23.. 

. 3 75 

2 

do. 

do. . 

... do. ..at 

1 00.. 

. 2 00 

8 

do. 

do. 

do; 

Green. 


1 00.. 

. 3 00 

2 

Japan.;.. 


1 25.. 

. 2 50 ; 

1 

Ib. 

Imperial... 


1 25.. 


I 

do. 

Green. 


1 25.. 

. 1 25 


$51 05 


IV. B.—All villages and to-wiis 'wliere a large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can rc- 
dnee the cost ot their Teas and Cotfees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) hy 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” " ' 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in "part, as they bogus or; imiiations.' We 
have no branches, and do not, in any, case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

■ Post-Office orders and-Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the . , 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMFY, 

Nos. 3 1 and 33 VESEY-ST., 

Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 



simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power, is gtjaeantebd, with eight 
self-temper the clay and make 3"000 
J- fi- RENICK, Proprietor, 
No. H Broadway, New York, Room 28. 

CHARLES WILDER, 
Manufactuebb op WOODRUFF’S Improved 

PORTABLE BAROMETERS. 

Also, all kinds of Common and Fancy THERMOMETERS 
111 Im, Copper, Wood, Glass, Morocco and Ivory Ca^s’ 
Thermometers for Physicians, Clieniists, Brewersf Dylrs! 
Manufacturers, Vulcanizers and Dairy use. Pbteeboeo N 
H. Agents Wanted. Send for Circular. khobo, in. 

Mural Improveiiaents. 

Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out or improving public or pri¬ 
vate grounds. Refers to John M. Forces, Nathaniel Thayer 

Pwid^n^'^R'^'f Waterman! 

rioviaence, K . I, Office, 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Ives’ Seedling Buds, 800,000! 

Concord, (150,000), Delaware, 

ci.u 'K'i « j““ji 

M. H. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 


DRAPE VINES at IONA. 

My stock comprises all of the leading kinds, including 
Ives’ Seedling, but principally consists of 

lOM, ISRAELLA and DELAWARE. 

The performance of the Iona and Israella generally 
throughout all of the vine-region of tlie country, leaves no 
doubt in the minds of those best informed, that upon these 
now rests cliiefly the prospect of the eminent success of 
grape culture in America. 

Attention to the record of tlie Iona during the past four 
years will be instructive to all who desire to plant vines for 
any purpose throughout the wliole vine-growing region of 
the country. (See statement of its performance, page 424.) 

My stock of these kinds is very large, and of surpassing 
quality. My unequaled facilities and the result of the past 
years warrant the belief that I can make more advan¬ 
tageous terms to buyers than can be done by any other 
propagator. Price List sent on application with stamp. 

Prices for best vines for Garden or Vineyard, as low as can 
be afforded, and some clioice lots even lower. 

O. W. G-DaAjVT, 

IONA, near Peekskill, 

"Westchester Co., N. Y. 

WASHERS AND WRINGERS, 


THE 



Cannot be snrpa^ed or equaled by any other Wringer for 
durability, till the expiration of the patent for the “COG 
WHEEL REGULATOR” or “STOP-GEAR.’ No other 
■ Wringer is licensed under this Patent. 


Many who^ell the UNIVERSAL WRINGER keep also tlie 

l»OTA 

AYASHING 
MACHINE, 

which is really as 
great a Lakoe and 
Clothes Savbe as 
the W’riiiger. 

It washes perfectly, 
■without wearing or 
rubbing Iho. Clotlies 
at all, and witli great 
ea^e a"iid rapidity. 

On receipt of the 
Retail price, front 
places where no one 
is .selling, we 'will 
send eitlier or both 
machines fbom New 
■tWh N'ork. 

Prices—Family "Washer, $14. No. Wringer, $10. No. 
2 Wringer, $8.50. 

A supply of tile Wringers and "Washers is .alwa-rs kept on 
hand in Cliicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Janesville and St 
Louis, boxed iVady for shipment, at about New York prices! 
Large discounts made to wholesale purchasers. 

Circulars, giving lYholesale and Retail prices, sent free. 
flW These Machines are adopted by the American 
Agricrilturist as Premiums, and eiulorsed'by its Editors as 
tlie best in market—for recommendations see back numbers. 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 

No. S2 Cortlandt-st., New York. 
(Opposite Merchant’s Hotel.) 



CMESYI.IC SOAP. 

A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 
(Patented). 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifying Cellars, Hos¬ 
pitals, Tenement Houses, <&c. Also, for Exteriiiinatiiig 
Roaches, Bugs, and Insects of all kinds. 

Manufactured solely bv 

■JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 

190 Ellzabeth-st., New York. 


T KY rr A <4IJAMTER ! — A NE"iV 
Quarter of Mooee’s IIueal New Yoekee, the Great 
Ihiral and Family AVeekly, begins Oct. 5, and the 13 numbers 
(Oct. to Jan.) will be sent, on trial, for oxly Fifty Cents 
Full price $3 a year. Vol. XIX begins in Jaiiuarv. Try it a 
Quarter or Year! 

Address, _ D. D. T. MOORE , Rochester, N. Y. 

STAMYIEMirVC} CUMEM 

appliances. For Pamphlets, &c., 
address SIMPSON & CO., 277 AVest 23d-st., New Y^ork. 

IWrilRRA TIMES AT HOiVIE.— READ 

XT Ji. the advertisement of New Paeloe Games on page 423. 















































































FOR THE 

GriTi-clerL, aiicl 1 Loiiseliolcl. 


“ AtiltU'tLTfUK IS THK MOST IIK.VLTII Kt MO!*T LHl'.KtlM .VM» MOST NOltl.K KMIM.OYMKNT OF M V 


oiiAxor ESTABLISHED IN 1842. i’‘;T nole 

PUBLISHERS AND PHOPHIBTOR8 ^ 1 oINOLiE NUMBEK, 15 t/EW 1H. 

()m<c •>I"I imOVDWVY. ) Publlslu-a olso lu ta-rman at S 1..'>0 a Yeur. ' 1 Copies for 8 lOfor* I’i ; 20 or mor.-. $ 1 each. 

KntereHacconUiistoact of Coii-reis In November, 1367. by Obaxor Juno & Co. la tUo Clerk’i Omoo of tho District Court Of tlio UnitoUStates for the Southern District of New-York, 


VOLL^^[E XXVI—Xo. 12. 


NEW-YOIlIv, EECEMBEIl, 1807 . 


XEW SKTIIKS—Xo. 2.‘)1 



TTIE INTERRUPTED SUPPER .—After \ P vTyrrNa nr Lirnwia Brckm.yn, durskedouf.— <A d AjrictiUuriHt. 


One of the pests of Enrope.-in agriculture is 
the rai)hit, tvhich breeds seven times in a year, 
and ns it produces eight at a birth, it is estimat¬ 
ed tliat the progeny of a single pair M'ould in 
four years amount to the enormous number of 
1,274,480. It is fortunate that they have so many 
enemies, besides man, to keep them in check. 
Rabbits and hares arc much alike, but differ in 
their habits—the hare is a solitary animal, and 


makes its nest or “ form ” on tlic ground, while 
the rabbit burro\vs and lives in large colonies. 
Naturalists place all our animals that arc usually 
called rabbits among the the hares, of which m'c 
have in our entire territory some twenty species. 
Our common species is the Lepus sj/lvatious, 
found througliout the greater part of the United 
States. It retains its brown color all winter, 
while the Northern Hare, Lepns Ameriennus, 


which has a more nortliern range, is brown in 
summer, and white in ■winter. Both hares and 
rabbits are exceedingly timid, and for their safe^ 
ty from their enemies rely upon their fleetness. 
Our domestic rabbits are supposed to ho varieties 
of the European L. cuniculns. Tlie above group 
admirably represents cliarncteristics common to 
these animals—contentment when no danger is 
suspected, and great timidity when alarmed. 
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Contents for December, 1867. 

Bats-Elying Foxes. . MX 

Bees—Apiaiy in December. ^ 

Black Alder — 

Boys’ and Girls’ Columns—A Curious Box—Christmas 
Presents—An Igmorant Engineer—A Ride by Wind 
PQ,yei-_Our Railroad—Garibaldi—Little Tot A 
Bully Rebuked—Send New Puzzles—New Puzzles 
to be Answered — Answers to Problems and Pnz- 

jjleg.-7 Illustrations. .455, 456 

Constitution of a Horticultural Society.447 

Coftan Moth. .3 lUmtrations. .XiZ 

Dog—The Newfoundland. Illustrated. 

Earth Woi-ms in Flowers-pots.451 

Editorial Jottings in Europe.439 

Farm Woi-k in December.. ..430 

Flower Garden and Lawn in December.431 

Foreign Items.447 

Fruit Garden in December.431 

Garden—Kitchen, in December.431 

Gate, Self-closing.3 lUustrations . .450 

Grape Exhibition at 345 Broadway.439 

Grapes and Grape Culture.450 

Grape Growers’ Meeting.438 

Green and Hot-houses in December... . .432 

Horse-stall—An Improved. Illustrated. .4M 

Household Department—What to Do with a Person 
Apparently Drowned—Miss Collins’ Essay, Christ¬ 
mas Tree, Holders, Emory Bags—Diary of a Young 
Housekeeper, Lard, Sausages, Head Cheese, Bread, 
Fiannel Garments, Washing Machines.14 JUus. 453, 454 

Indian Com—Fertilization.3 lUusstrations . .4A^ 

Judging of Fruits at Fairs. 452 

Kidney Vetch. .442 

Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Association.438 

Lilies, Varieties of... Illustrated. 

Lizard’s-tail. Illustrated . .Am 

Market Reports.432 

Orchard and Nursery in December. 431 

Papaw, the. Illustrated. .447 

Pear Culture in Connecticut. 447 

Peat Moss and its Uses. . Illustrated. . 452 

Plum, the Miner... 452 

Poultry—Close Breeding... 444 

Premiums for 1868. .'.433 

Profits of a Small Place.. . !451 

Sable, The American. Illustrated. '.4AX 

Shrubs, Showy Fruited. Illustrated . .XM 

Smoking Meats... Illustrated. 446 

“Solomon in all his Glory’’. Illustrated. 449 

Swine. Breeding of. 444 

Tight Embankments. Illustrated. '446 

Tim Bunker on Base Ball. 444 

Tomatoes, Improvement in. '450 

Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 48—Experiments 
in Feeding—Cheese Factories—Cost of Keepino' a 
Cow—Of what Flesh is Composed—A Dry Time- 

Page 440, and continued on,. 443 

INDEX TO “basket” OR SHORTER ARTICLES. 
AbdominalTumor,Horse.437 

Agricultural Annual.434 

Am. Pomolcgical Soc’y. .438 
Asphaltum Moors.43' 
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Balsam Fir. 135 

Barberry Hedges. 435 

Bam Cellars. 435 

Boston Fun. 434 

Bottling Cider. 436 

Buckwheat Shortcake.. .435 
CastorBeanB,BroomCom .434 

Cheap Homes. 437 

Chess. 437 

Chromo-Li thography. 436 

Clearing Timbered Land .438 

Clotty Milk. 437 

Com in Drills. 435 

Correction, A. 438 

Cost of Sheep. . 437 

Cotton and Manure_ 43 'T 

Cotton Culture,Work on.434 
Cows Holding up Milk. .437 

Crops in Europe.437 

Dictionary, a Good. 436 

Drains, Difficulty with.. .438 
EarlyQoodrichPotatoes. .437 

End of the Volume.434 

Facts about Peat.437 

Farm Boiler.” ‘437 

Farmers’ Home Journal.437 
Farming in Colorado... .437 
Fattening Food, Horses ..438 

Feeding Cabbages.4.37 

Feeding Fowls.435 

Fine Marigolds.4.35 

Fruit Preserving House .438 
Fuchsias won’t Bloom. ..4,35 

Good Papers.436 

Good Religious Paper! "4.34 
Grapes from California. .438 
Grape Growers’ Meeting. 4.38 

Grape Trellis.435 

Ground Vinery.!!!! 435 

Hanging Baskets.! 4,33 

Harrison Potato.., 437 

HeaMngSmallGreenhousk35 
Herbaceous Perennials. 4:35 
A^'^^'.Seeds?.. . 438 ; 


Iowa State Fair. 4.33 

Journal of the Farm.. !437 

Jujube.435 

Lake Mahopac.!! !435 

Large Beets.' '435 

Letters, Once More.!!.. 435 

Lifting Stones. 433 

Lilies inD. C.!!!.4:i5 

Louisiana Fairs.434 

Mass. Ag’l College.! !435 

Mathushek Pianos.434 

Mowing Machines and 

John Bull.437 

Muck —500 Loads of...! !437 

Native Woods. 433 

Nebraska Plums...!!.'! .'4,35 
News Boy’s Lodging . .!!436 

New Year s Present.4.36 

No Grafts, No Seeds.434 

Now IS the Time to Re¬ 
new. 430 

Oysters in Salt Lake..4,37 
Penn. Hort’l Society...!!434 

Plants in Rooms.435 

Plowing with One Line..437 
Profitable Investments ...436 
Propagating Oleander. ..4.3.5 

Registered Letters.433 

Russian Sweet Potatoes.'.434 

Salt and Lime.437 

Selecting Seed Corn.... 437 

Soldering Iron.437 

Sewghum and its Products4.37 

Some Pumpkins”.435 

Strawberry Tree.435 

Sugar Cane in Nevada.! !434 

isgd'tefe.g 

SS“#eSr. 

Vaults with Coal'Ashe's'.:4.38 
Ventilation of Soil. 437 

Vergalieu Pears.!'''43.5 

Vmegarfrom Sorghum.!437 
Watercress. 

Watering Troughs.!!!!!!437 

Weed—A Bad .433 


HoStriVnrar'''li^S 

Increase Clubs Now "' ' 4 '% ®"g>and.435 

Indiana State Pair 


Hail winter, the resting time of vegetable life. 
We gather strength in sleep, and by repose. So 
do the animals, to which man is so close akin in his 
physical and even intellectual structure. Plants 
also undergo internal changes which fit them lor 
the new life of the spring. The maple stem con¬ 
tains little sugar during the season of growth, but 
gains it from the changes which occur to the con¬ 
tents of its cells during the period of rest. The 
grasses and winter grains ripen their roots, so to 
spe.ak, and we presume that no vegetables which 
maintain their vitality through the cold season, ap¬ 
proach the spring unchanged, but they are better 
prepared to commence anew growth. The soil firmly 
bound by the frost fetters is no exception to the 
rule of improvement. Simple freezing is very bene 
ficial, freezing and thawing still more so, and the 
more thorough the exposure to the action of the 
elements, the greater the advantages. Particles of 
plant food, before unavailable, are brought into a 
condition to be dissolved by water, and taken up 
by the plants. Stiff clays are ameliorated, peaty 
soils are made friable, and a volume might be writ¬ 
ten on the good effects of frost on the soil. It 
makes up to the dwellers in the temperate and 
frigid zones the lack; of the intenser action of warm 
airs, moisture, fermentation, and decay upon the 
soil and its constituents, occurring in the tropics. 

Rest is not a folding of the hands in idleness, that 
is rxist, or its equivalent. A change is more resting 
than a cessation of labor. If the hands rest, let us 
set the brain at work, and let the social qualities 
find useful employment, for thus shall we be in¬ 
vigorated in body and mind, and all the better pre¬ 
pared for hard work when it comes. After all, the 
rest of winter, to most farmers, is more in change 
of work than in anything else. Work enough 
may be done in the shortest day to give any man 
good digestion, and to soften even a bed of straw. 

The interest in Farmers’ Club meetings, and in 
other similar gatherings, will flag, if especial eflibrts 
be not made by those who have the ordering of 
them to make every meeting attractive by drawing 
out from the members fiicts useful to all, imparting 
some practically useful knowledge, giving away 
seeds, grafts, roots, duplicate catalogues and circu¬ 
lars, etc. Here let us drop a hint, which, in our 
experience, has always worked well. If the secre¬ 
tary, at each meeting, distributes all the articles of 
the kinds enumerated that he has on hand to the 
members present, be they many or few, saving none 
for delinquent or absent ones, the meetings will be 
much better attended. 


The Setrospect.—Tha last month of the year 
upon us. Our volume closes with it, but we neith 
shut our books, nor lay down our pens. The Sa 
bath of the year is for our readers, not for us, wi 
whom every month is like its fellows. Yet ’the 
brief halts upon the march are pleasant, as we ca 
the eye back over the way we have come, and ta] 
our bearings, and make ready to move forward in 
the unknown but hopeful future. The year h 
been one long to be remembered as presenting tl 
anomaly of a parching drought and most damaa-ii 
rams, sweeping hand in hand, as it were, across tl 
continent; yet our prosperity, as an agricultural pe 
pie, is great. Most of our products are sought fi 
at high prices, and we have much to sell. The di 
eases which have threatened our stock, have pass( 
away, means of intercommunication have great 
increased, so that access to markets, with remune 
ative prices are offered even to the corn growers ar 
herdsmen of our out-most borders. Tlie peacef 
conquests of labor and of the strifes of trade a; 
noticeable everywhere. Each section is beir 
bound to the other by cords of iron, and bonds . 
commercial intercourse. The mutual dependence. 
each portion of the country upon the other for re 
prosperity, is every d.ay more strongly apparen 


Hints A1>ont Work:. 

The winter evenings have come, and it is a m.atter 
of the first importance that a portion of them 
should be devoted to the cultivation of the mind. 
The summer has necessarily been devoted to labor. 
In the winter. Nature puts a barrier upon many of 
our labors, and we should take advantage of the in¬ 
terval to read upon topics that have been deferred 
for want of time to discuss them. The mind needs 
cultivation as much as the soil, and it is generally 
the state of the mind that makes farming profitable 
or otherwise. The brain is more and more show¬ 
ing its power every year in economizing farm la¬ 
bor, and no man can afford to remain in ignorance 
of the manifold appliances that help his industry. 
Keep the mind improving, and make all your firm 
operations a means of mental culture. Look back 
over the past year, and see wherein you have made 
bad plans, or failed to cari-y out good ones. De¬ 
termine what practices have been profit.able and 
what ought to be abandoned. Every year’s opera¬ 
tions ought to have its lessons for the thinking 
farmer, and settle some principles. 

Books .—These are becoming more and more nec¬ 
essary upon the farm. The more a man knows, 
the more he needs to know in every calling in life. 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” There has 
been a great mental quickening upon the farm 
within the past ten years, and multitudes of work¬ 
ers have got smattering of the science of agri¬ 
culture. They have got out of the ruts in which 
they were comparatively safe, and have ventured 
upon experiments. They need more light to 
guide them; and to this end they must read the 
writings of men farther advanced than themselves, 
and thus avail themselves of their knowledge. The 
books made by practical farmers, gardeners, and 
fruit-growers, embody the experience of a life-time 
and are invaluable to those who come after them. 
The m.an who masters this experience saves himself 
from a multitude of losses, and puts himself in the 
way to make large gains. “ Draining for Profit ” is 
a book that ought to be in every farmer’s hands. 
Get the best books on your business, and study 
them with a view to following such teachings as 
are adapted to your soil and climate. 

Periodicals. — These are indi&pensable now to 
keep a man abreast of his times. No investment 
pays better than a few dollars in the best agricul¬ 
tural and horticultural journals. Farming is pro¬ 
gressive like the other arts, and there is money 
saved and gained in the hints which these papers 
drop in their monthly or weekly visits. 

Circulating Libraries, will furnish much that one 
is not able to purchase for himself. These should 
be established in every town, and provision made 
for their regular increase. At least exchange books 
and periodicals with your neighbors. They are 
great educators. Your children will read some¬ 
thing, and you may as well direct their education 
as to leave it to others. A home well supplied 
with good books and papers is rarely deserted for 
places of vicious resort. 

Keep your children in the best schools. 
Make the free schools as good as they can be, but 
if there are better, use them. There is no compen¬ 
sation for the loss of the advantages of education. 

Accounts.—'S.a.ye evei^thing settled up by the 
close of this month, and ascertain definitely the re¬ 
sult of the year’s transactions. Know whether you 
have gained or lost, and how much. Farmers are 
more negligent than any other class in this matter. 
They have much barter with their neighbors, and 
at the stoi’e or market town, and often accounts 
run for years without any settlement. They do not 
know how they stand with the world, and cannot 
tell whether any crop they cultivate is a loss or gain 
to them. This is bad farming, and often leads to 
bad morality. Keep accounts and settle them once 
a year, for your own sake as well as your neighbors’. 
Begin the next year with a clean balance sheet. 

Protection agahist Frost .—The cellar may be made 
frost-proof originally, by good underpinning and 
double ghazed windows. If this has not been done, 
make a thick bank of earth, tan-bark, sea weed, or 
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Btraw. Tbc r».M>t8 have cost quUo too much labor 
to bo ruined by frost A well protected cellar 
makes the whole house warmer and saves fuel. Pro¬ 
tect water pipes and pumps, and If tho pipes 
chance to get froBcn, wrap them In flannel and pour 
hot water upon them to thaw them out Save 
plumbers’ bills by timely attention. 

/odder.—This has cost money to raise and should 
be c-.irefully used. Feed rci^larly, and only so 
much as an animal eats np clean. There is waste 
in Irregailar, or over-feeding. If you fodder In tbo 
yard let it bo under a shed, w’lth racks to put the hay 
in. Stocks should bo brought to tlic barn and fo<l- 
dcred there. It is wasteful to scatter hay upon 
the ground. Much of it is trampled and lost 
Uvt Stock of all kinilt should have the owners’ 
dally supervision. If others do tho work, his ejes 
should sec that it Is well done. Few hired men can 
be trusted to do tilings constantly according to di¬ 
rections. In the very cold weather there is a con¬ 
stant temptation to consult his own ease rather 
than the comfort of the animals entrusted to his 
care. Feed and water regularly, and shelter all cat¬ 
tle in bams or sheds. Pine boards are cheaper than 
h.ay and grain. Keep 8;ilt within reach of horses, 
cattle, and sheep. A large lump of rock salt is best 
for this purpose. If they can lick when they 
plecise, they will not take it in excess. Attend to 
ventilation in bams and stables, and give the ani¬ 
mals the beneflt of the sun for a while on clear 
days. Keep all animals in a thriving condition. 

ColU and Steer *,—Improve the leisure of tho sea¬ 
son to break them in to work. The smooth snow 
path makes light loads, and their strength should 
not be much taxed at first 

HorttK —The horse above all animals wants care¬ 
ful handling. See that the shoe* are well put on, 
and the caulks sharpened as icy weather approach¬ 
es. Warm blankets save fodder and promote 
health. If the young folks go on a sleigh ride, in¬ 
sist upon the horse bLinkct to keep company with 
the robes for Tom and his sweetheart There will 
be bills enough to settle without a sick horse in the 
stable to be doctored. 

WorkxTig Oxen should be kept shod and caulked, 
If used. Keep np the flesh by generous feeding. A 
lean working ox is poor property. 

Com. _Keep the stables clean and well bedded at 

night Sprinkle plaster or dried peat ujmn the 
fleers when cleaned out, to save the ammonia and 
to avoid injury to the eyes of tho cows. Ventilate 
thoroughly, and from the top of the bam if possi¬ 
ble. Give them an opportunity to exercise an hour 
or two in the warmest part of the day. Keep the 
horns ornamented with balls, if they arc Inclined 
to be quarrelsome. Plan to have one or more far¬ 
row, or new milch cows for winter. There is no 
substitute for a plenty of good milk in the family. 

Hog* ought to be well fattened by Christmas. 
Pork la made much more economically in warm 
than in freezing weather. Pay great attention to 
the quarters of the animals. Good sties with plen¬ 
ty of straw are cheaper than meal to keep up the 
animal hcak The pig is cieanly in his habits, and 
wili keep himself clean if you give him a dry lodg¬ 
ing place and straw. Com meal is high this year, 
and the root crop is short, and pork will probably 
cost the Eastern farmer about all it comes to. 
Cooked food pays best 

BnUtrtj is one of the most attractive features of 
the* bara-yard, and when well cared for nothing 
pays better. In fattening geese and ducks, give 
them a pen for two wedts before killing. Hens and 
turkeys we have thought fattened quite as well at 
large. But they should be fed frequently with a xor 
riety of food, and have all they can cat Arrange 
to have eggs in winter. A room on the south side 
of a hill, with plenty of glass, is almost indispen¬ 
sable. The birds must have animal food In some 
form, broken shells, and dust to roll in. Eggs in 
winter always bring a high price in city markets. 
Select for layers the early pullets of hut spring. 
For plans of poultry houses see back numbers. 

Jfaaarr.—Attend to its manufacture early and 
late. In summer and winter. Your success in hus¬ 


bandry dei'onds mainly upon this article. It pays 
even upon good lands by making them better, and 
Bccurlng larger and more cconoralc.al crops. Bo 
avaricious of fertilizers. It Is often convenient to 
draw muck and peat from tho banks of ditches that 
have been dug in tho summer. Wc have found It 
quite practicable to dig muck in winter after tlio 
surface is frozen hard enough to bear teams. Borne 
swamps are accessible at this time that cannot be 
approached in summer. A farmer can never have 
too much muck on luind, if he has an acre of 
meadow that docs not produce three tous of hay. 

Wood nilting atid Lumber.—'So\f is tho time to lay 
in a stock of wood for the year. Well-seasoned 
wood saves fuel, time, money, and tho temper of 
the housewife. Much of the comfort of a family 
depends upon the kitchen fire. Ralls have also to 
be provided upon many farms. Posts arc wanted, 
and joists, planks, and boards. 8aw-mill logs are 
much more easily carried upon sleds than upon 
carts. Improve the first good snow to move them. 

The Tee Harvest .—Secure this as soon as the ice is 
six inches thick. This sometimes comes in Decem¬ 
ber, and docs not come again. If an ice-honso is 
wanting, build one. See plans of inexpensive ice¬ 
houses, in back volumes. Ice is at once a luxury' 
and a necessary in summer. The dairy is better 
managed with It, and many perishable articles can 
be preserved that would otherwise be lost. 

Tool *.—Now that the season is ended, overhaul 
all implements and vehicles. Repair damages, and 
if new tools are wanted, secure them, to be ready 
for next year’s operations. If these have no abid¬ 
ing place, build a tool-house without delay, and il¬ 
lustrate that motto: “ A place for every thing, and 
every thing In its place.” 

Seed*.—Qti a complete assortment for next year. 
Much of the success of farming depends upon this 
item. For com select sound cars, and those grow¬ 
ing two ears upon a st.alk. Keep tho ears in a dry, 
warm room, until thoroughly cured. Much poor 
seed com is planted every year, and people wonder 
why it does not come up. Early seed potatoes 
should bo secured now. It often makes a difference 
of half Inprice whether a crop is marketed in July or 
October. Bum up the old garden seeds and get a 
new stock from some reliable seedsman. Our pres¬ 
ent postage law brings a seed store to every man’s 
door, and he has no excuse for planting seed that 
arc most too good to throw away, but not quite 
good enough to come up. Doubtful seeds will not 
pay when good ones can had for love or money. 


Vi orlx In llse Ilortlcnltnral l>opnrt- 
nsrnt. 

Now that cold weather lias well-nigh put a stop 
to out-of-door work, it is well to take a look ahead 
and, before tho present year has expired, give 
thought to the labors of the one that la so soon to 
open? It is a pleasant thing about horticulture 
that it is alw.ays progressive, and that perfection ia 
never attained in any department. That which we 
now consider the perfect frolt or flower will, in 
ten years, bo looked upon as unworthy of cultiva¬ 
tion. It is this succession of novelties, this striv¬ 
ing after improvement, that lends such a charm to 
horticultural pursuits. Each year’s experience 
teaches better ways of cultivation, and gives us 
new knowledge of the things wc cultivate. For¬ 
tunate is ho who makes use of each year’s teach¬ 
ings, and still more fortunate if he lias tbe means 
and the will to add to them the experience of oth¬ 
ers. Now at this season, when one can be a student 
without feeling that he is neglecting other matters, 
it is well to gather up the scattered hints that are 
hidden in papers that were laid aside in tho busy 
season, and to look at the recent books that have 
been written in his particular department It is 
not possible that men like Warder, Thomas, Ful¬ 
ler, Henderson, and others, can write a book upon 
matters to which their lives have been devoted, 
without giving some information that may be turn¬ 
ed to practical account Commending the hortl- 
cultnrlst to his books and journals, we give the few 
items of out-door work that belong to the mouth. 


Orchard and I\iir«ery, 

In tho Southern States, and in favorable seasons 
at the North, much of the work of plowing and 
subsoiling, and making ready for spring planting, 
may be done. Every favorable opportunity of this 
kind should bo sclxed upon. Planting an orchard 
implies a proniUo to take care of It; trees set last 
fall should be occasionally looked to, to see that 
they are safe from domestic animals. 

Fences must bo in a condition to keep out horses, 
cattle, and sheep, os well as those thoughtless 
people who, when snow covers the ground, strike 
a straight line for their destination without regard 
to the dam.agc they may do. 

ItahblU arc oflen destructive to young orchards, 
and various preventives have been from time to 
time pro^Kwed. The simplest of these, and tho 
one largely followed at tho West, is to sprinkle tho 
trunks of the trees with blood, or, what answers the 
same purpose, rub them with a piece of fresh liver. 

Jflrt* like to work under cover, and if dead weeds 
or other litter lie close to tlie trees, they will bo 
very apt to bark them. Clear away all rubbish, and 
alter a snow fiill, go around and press the snow 
flrmly around the trunks. Surrounding the base 
of tlio trunk with a cylinder of tin or sheet Iron may 
be practised where there arc not many trees. A 
solid, smooth mound of earth, about a foot high, 
will protect them; but when snow covers this, tho 
mice will work under it if It Is not trampled liard. 

Standing ^Vater In tho orchard mnst be prevented 
by opening snrfaco drains where they are needed. 

Cions may be cut any time, provided the twigs 
be not frozen. Choose good, well ripened shoots, 
of last season’s growth; tie In bundles and label 
with tho greatest care. To Insure against tho loss 
of tho tag. It Is well to mark one of the cions In 
each bundle olso. Whittle a flat jdacc at the largo 
end of the twig, and then cut a number In Roman 
numerals, which sliall servo as a reference to a 
memorandum. Saw-dust Is better than sand for 
preserving the cions; keep In a cool place. 

Catalogues should be consulted, and U»c list of 
trees for spring planting mode out. Our advice is 
to always buy of the nearest reliable nurseryman. 

Manure may be applied to the orchard—not a lit¬ 
tle near tlio tree, but over tho whole surface. 

Fbntit In store is to bo kept at as low and even a 
temperature as practicable, without freezing. 
Choice pears tliat Imve been well kept bring a good 
price, especially as tho holidays approach. 

Xuraery stock can now be propagated by 
grafting. This work Is done In-doors, In unplensOTT 
weather; while tho mild days are employed In 
heading back and shaping tbc last season’s growth 
of young trees. Look to trees that were 

Heeled in for tho winter, and see that no water 
stands around them and that tho banking of earth 
is not washed away by heavy rains. 


Fruit Garden. 

Tho general directions for the orchard are for the 
most part applicable here. 

Protection of those plants that need it is usually 
done too soon; when the ground becomes crusted 
is time enough. Tender raspberries may be bent 
down and covered with earth, and a mulch put over 
tho strawberry beds, as noted on page -kiO. 

Snow, if It accumulates In tho heads of dwarf 
trees, should be shaken out while it Is yet light. 

Grape Tines, if yet unpruned, may be attended to 
on mild days. Even the hardiest do all the better 
If laid down and covered with earth. Make cut¬ 
tings and bury them, or callus them by tho process 
recommended last month on page 409. 

Phming of dwarf trees may bo done, provided no 
large wounds arc made. 


Kitchen Gurdeii. 

Wherever the condition of the ground will allow 
of the use of the plow and spade, a great deal may 
bo done to save valuable time in the spring. To 
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this end all rabbish sliould be cleared up, 
evervtliin-^ made snug and neat. 

^ ii A A olreadv in pits should be covered 

leoo^s that are all eaciym piL • sets 

as the cold increases, and when wmtei fouly sets 
f, Z p“s sbould be benked over will, about two 
in, uie 4.„ oloAol ,-nins_ Hardv 


fe^t^soU; neatly rounded off, to shed rains. Hai-dy 
roots, such as horse-radish, parsnips, and salsi j 
may have some litter thrown over them, and thus 
prolong the season during which they may be dug. 

Celery, stored in trenches as heretofore directed, 
.villalso need to be covered gradually commenc¬ 
ing with a few inches of leaves or littei, and as 
the cold increases, adding a covering of earth. 

Covering of standing crops of kale, shallots, spin¬ 
ach etc Avill need to be done in localities where any 
the’ winter is severe. Near the coast, salt hay is 
used for this purpose, and is an excellent material, 
but straw or leaves are more generally available. 

Cabbages and other plants in cold frames will re¬ 
quire constant attention, and are more likely to 
suffer from heat than from cold. Give them air by 
lifting the sash even in freezing weather, and on 
mild days remove the sashes altogether. 

Seeds should be in a place secure from mice and 
moisture as well as great extremes of temperature. 

Have every parcel correctly marked with its con¬ 
tents as well as date of growth. Destroy all seeds 
of doubtful identity or vitality. 

Tools may be overhauled and repaired, and every¬ 
thing put in working order for spring. 

Manure—This, is the key to successful gardening, 
and its accumulation is one of the kinds of hoard¬ 
ing that we advocate. In most large towns there 
are waste fertilizers that are worth carting away. 


Flower davcieu anil Lawn. 

With the departure of the Chrysanthemums, the 
borders are bare of flowers. Those who have been 
thoughtful enough to introduce Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, and other evergreens for winter effect, 
can now enjoy their cheerful appearance. 

Frotection must be given to many tender shrubs. 
Where the case admits of it, laying down and cov¬ 
ering with earth is the readiest as well as one of the 
best ways. Half hardy Roses, Clematises, Wista¬ 
rias, (in very cold places,) and the like, winter uiee- 
' ly under a covering of earth, provided the spot is 
so well drained that water cannot settle about them. 

Evergreen boughs, especially those of the red cedar, 
.maybe placed over low shrubs to protect them. 

Lawns should have a good top dressing of rieh 
compost. 

Evergreens, as well as dense clumps of shrubbery 
and evergreen hedges, not of proper form, are very 
. apt to get bent out of • shape if not broken down 
by heavy accumulations of snow. Such accidents 
should be prevented by removing the snow while 
it is still light and can be readily shaken off. 

CJi’eew aaad IIot-M®aises. 

The management of fires will require some judg¬ 
ment, especially in a month iu which a fine, mild 
day is often succeeded by a very cold night. In the 
greenhouse, the thermometer should not go below 
.18“’ at night, and reach 55° or 60° in the day-time. 
Give air wherever it is safe to do so. 

A.rrcinge the plants to the best advantage. Renew 
sticks and labels, and have all in complete order. 

Insects must be fought at the start. At the first 
' appearance of the green fly, or aphis, make a smoke 
with tobacco. The syringe will keep the red spider 
in check. Page’s Sprinkler is excellent for this. 

Cacti, and all plants that are in a state of rest, 
need but very little water, while growing ones 
should not be allowed to lag for the want of it. 

Bulbs that were potted for house decoration may 
be brought into a warm place, a few pots at a time 
to keep up a succession of flowers. ’ 

Hanging Baskets, so much in demand for the holi¬ 
days, should be filled. Ivy is the ground work 
- and it is better to fill a basket with this alone 
than to crowd a lot of unsuitable things into it. 


Apiary®** Prepared hy M.Quinhy. 

Give the bees liberty to fly during the last warni 
days, and when the weather is too cool to allow ot 
their flight, they may be put into winter quarters. 
Strong stocks should be selected for storing, espe¬ 
cially if there are but few hives. Poor stocks do 
not generate heat enough to prevent them from 
perishing. If kept in a room, which should be per¬ 
fectly dark, it requires about 50 stocks to produce 
sufficient heat. Smaller numbers may be kept in a 
dry cellar, or be buried. In September, 1865, we 
gave an article on burying hives, with an illustra¬ 
tion. Very strong stocks will winter on the stand, 
and better in the straw hive than in any other. ^ In 
there should be proper ventilation. 
Wooden hives should be well protected by straw. 
If the entrance to the hive is so large that mice can 
get in, cover it with wire cloth, leaving room for 
the passage of the bees. Now is a good time to 
make hives, and to study up the subject of bee cul¬ 
ture. The works of Quiuby and Langstroth should 
be in the hands of every apiarian, as they not only 
give full direction for practice, but discuss the cu¬ 
rious habits, and remarkable physiology of the bee. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care¬ 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Nov. 18, 1867, and also for the preceding month: 

1 . TKANSAOTIONS AT THE NEW-YOEK MARKETS. 

Ukceipts. Vlour. Wheat, Corn. Jlye. Barley, Oats, 
as days in’th.503.000 3,.598.000 2,494.000377.000 1,168,000 2,719.000 

27 days last in’th437,000 2,246,000 1,750,000189,000 80o,000 1,210,000 

Sales. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Bye, Oats, Barley. 

26day8«7usm’tli,376,000 3.314,000 2,520,000 189,000 2,818,500 817.000 
27daystasim’tli,441,000 1,802,000 2,911,000 350,000 2,916,000 513,000 

3. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
llEOEiPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Bye. Barley. Oats. 

28 days 1867.. ..508.000 3,598,000 2,494,000 377,000 1,168,000 2,719,000 

27 days 1866.. ..321,000 1,213,000 1,496,000 107,090 2,184,000 849,000 

Sales. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Bye. Oats. Barley. 

26 days 1867 . 376.000 3,314,000 2,520.000 189,000 2,818,500 817,000 

27 days 1866 .363,000 2,045,000 5,679,000 476,000 1,313,000 2,135,000 

3. Exports from Hew York, Jan. 1 to Nov. 16: 


Flour. 

1867.698,623 : 

1866.811,065 


4. 

issr. 


Wheat. Corn. 
,252,969 6,900,4:0 

340,735 10,556,000 


Rye. 

349,195 

192,489 


Sept. 10. 


5. 


Stock 

of grain 

in store 

! at New 

Whe.at, 

Corn, 

Rye. 

Barley, 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

.941,129 

1,954,706 

184,543 

361,0.53 

.167.608 

967,664 

7,300 

32.793 

.120,532 

1,154,892 

500 

9,376 

. 91.174 

863,724 

32,785 

12,876 

.243,509 

160,780 

66,986 

21,390 

.578,279 

217,798 

117,257 

69,613 

.731,330 

261,092 

186,804 

145,706 


Oats. 

111,970 

1,067,567 

York, 


Barley. 

886,863 

434,561 


Malt, 

bush. 


Oats, 
bush. 

2,246,7.52 52,155 
890.897 57,977 
135,787 61,508 
200,849 48,632 
206,763 34,700 
879,865 16,311 
608,494 16,461 


Cui!r.KXT Wholesale Pp.ices. 

Oct. 17. 


PntOE op Gold 


Floup.— Super to Extra State,t 9 00 
Super to Extra Southern.... 11 00 

Extra Western. 10 50 

Extra Genesee. 11 50 

Suporflae Western..,. 9 25 

Kye Flour. 7 -50 

CoRX Meal .. 6 .aO 

AVheat— All kinds of White. 3 00 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 2 13 

Corn-— Yellow. 1 

Mixed... 1 


1431^ 


@11 30 ? 8 
@16 50 9 63 


Nov. 18. 
139 % 


@16 85 
@14 50 
@10 00 
® 9 30 
@ 7 23 
® 3 30 
® 2 73 
@ 1 46 
@ 1 42 


Oats—W estern. 83%® 84% 

"■ @ — 

@ 1 76 ■ 
® 1 56 
@ 1 45 
@ 1 50 
® 90 

@ 21 


1 05 
1 37 
70 
93 
60 
19 
40 


5%@ 
8 %@ 
38 @ 


State 

Kyb. 

Barley. 

Hay—B ale 100 Ib. 

Loose. 

Straw, 100 lb. 

Co'I'TOX—M lcldlinvs, ft lb 

Hops—C rop of 1866, f lb. „ 

FEATHKRS—Live Geese, f lb. 7 d @ 90 

Seed-C lover, f lb . 12%@ 1 -j% 

Timothy, f bushel. 2 50 @ 2 <5 

Flax, f bushel. 2 50 @ 2 CO 

Sugar—B rown, f lb. 

Molasses, Cuba, f gal,36 " 

Coffee—K io,(Gold price)f a 13 

Tobacco, Kentuckj^ &c., f a. 

Seed Leaf, fa. 

WooT.^—DomesticFleece,f a. 

Domestic, pulled, fa. 

California, nnwashed,. 

Tallow, fa . 

Oil Cake— f ton. 

Pork—M ess, f barrel. 

Prime, f barrel . 

Beef—P lain mess. 

Lard, iu barrels, fa. 

Butter—"W estern, fa. 

State, fa. 

Cheese.. 

Beans— f bushel. 

Peas—C anada, f bushel. 

Eggs-F resh, f dozen. 

Poultrx—E owls, fa. 

Turkeys, fa. 

Potatoes-N ew,f bbl. 

Apples— f barrel. 

Cranberries, f barrel. 


14 

53 

18% 

20 

63 

62 

50 

30 


0 80 
@15 75 
@15 50 
@13 50 
@ 9 20 
@ 9 15 
@ 7 15 
@ 8 05 
@ 2 73 
@ 1 40 
@ 1 36%: 
@ 79% 

@ 79 

@ 1 70 

1 42%@ 1 62%; 

80 @ 1 50 
90 @ 1 50 
70 ® 95 

17^@ 19%: 

35 @ 65 

75 @ 87%' 

11 %@ 12 %: 

2 50 @ 2 75 
2 50 @2 00 


9 25 
10 40 
8 30 
7 00 
6 15 
2 85 
2 15 
1 37 
1 35 
78 
78 
1 65 


H%@ 
34 @ 
12 %@ 
6 @ 
3%@ 
85 @ 
25 @ 
16 @ 
11%® 


13% 

50 

18 

23 

65 

60 

52 

28 

11 % 



on 

@59 

00 

51 

00 

@51^ 

1 00 

22 

no 

@22 

U5 

20 

95 

@21 

. 10 

20 

nn 

@20 

.50 

18 

<5 

@11 

1 25 

16 

on 

@23 

00 

14 

00 

@19 00 


13%® 

14% 


12%® 

13% 


18 


:8.5 


18 

® 

39 


20 


45 


8() 

® 

50 


9 

® 

17 


8 

@ 

16% 

3 

25 

® 4 

50 

2 

50 

@ 4 

1 50 

1 

40 

@ 1 

,50 

1 

40 

@ J 

. 50 


29 


33 


30 

W 

33 


14 

@ 

15 


16 

M 

18 


18 

@ 

20 


22 

(a» 

23 

2 

on 

@ 2 

75 

2 

25 

@ 1 

? 75 

2 

on 

@ 4 

on 

2 

75 

® ‘ 

4 25 

7 

00 

@11 

00 

10 00@11 00 


New 


WEEK BNIUKG. 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 


....6,342 

67 

1,382 

28.063 


... 7,003 

56 

1,095 

28,3)3 


....5,8>2 

94 

1,247 

32,697 

November 12.. 

_7,187 

81 

1,173 

32,234 

Total in four Weeks. 


293 

4,877 

121,352 

Average per Week... 

... 6,588 

74 

1,219 

3U,3o;i 


Eeceipts of. Breadstuffs at tide water at Albany, 
May 1st to October hltli; 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Kye, Barley, Oats, 

hhls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

1867.. . .286,500 5,999,100 14,009,100 62,1,100 2,302,500 5,819,100 

1866.. ..213.900 3,893,000 23,135,900 857,500 3,210,600 7,786,400 

Gold has been much depressed since our last. It has been 
down to 13834, and thereafter up to 141. It closed on Sat¬ 
urday, Nov. 16th 139%_The breadstuff market has 

been rather more active, but, under increased supplies, 
and the decline in gold, prices have been quoted lower 
generally. The home trade have been buying freely. The 
export demand has also been good, particularly for low 
grades of flour, and for spring wheat. Prices of wheat 
closed in favor of buyers. Corn has not been much sought 
after, save for home use. It has generally ruled at figures 
above the limits of shippers, and comparatively few for¬ 
eign orders have been executed. The market for it closed 
weak and drooping. Rye and Barley have been held quite 
firmly, and have been in fair request. Oats have been 
mostly controlled by speculators, who hold about two- 
thirds of the stock here, and under whose management 
the market prices have been subject to frequent and ex¬ 
treme fluctuations. The closing transactions on the 16th 
inst. were of considerable magnitude, but mainly on spec¬ 
ulative account at higher and rising prices.... Provi¬ 
sions have been generally lower, and less inquired for, 
though Lard, Bacon, and Butter attracted more attention 
towards the close, and were quoted stronger in price.... 
Cotton has been in better supply and less active demand 
at easier and drooping rates... .Wool has been freely of- 
feied at reduced figures, and toward the close has been 
in rather'better demand, especially fine fleece, largely on 
speculation..,..Hay, Hops, and Tobacco have been in 
good demand, and buoyant. 


Yoi'lc Live Stoclt — 

Swine. 
26,449 
29,789 
43,501 
36,107 

135,846 
33,831 

While beeves have fallen off about 430 per week, as com¬ 
pared with the previous month, the supply has still ex¬ 
ceeded the demand. Sheep, too, have been less freely 
offered, but swine more than make up for the deficiency. 
In fact, meats of all kinds have been, and still continue 
to be, a drug upon the market. Cheap poultry is a strong 
competitor of beef, mutton, and pork. 

Beef Cattle. — For the last mouth but very few 
really good cattle have come forward, owners holding 
such for the holidays when fat beeves are in demand. In 
their places are large numbers of thin steers, dry cows, 
and old oxen, sent to market when out-door feed failed, 
the expense of feeding hay and grain being heavy. The 
majority of those who bought cattle in the high mar¬ 
kets last spring, and grazed them during the sum¬ 
mer, lost all the cost of pasturage, and in many cases 
more, the decline in price being fully equal to the gain. in. 
weight. The market continues in a depressed condition, 
with too much stale poultry, selling by the ton at 6 @10 
cts. per B), to cause a quick demand for beef. On the 12th, 
the date of our last cattle report, immense quantities of 
soft turkeys and chickens were sold at 5 cts. per lb, the 
weather being rainy. At the present time, 16 cts. per lb 
net weight is the outside price for extra fat steers, whilo 
good to prime are selling at 13 @ 15 cts., and common to 
fair at 8 @ 12 cts., the average being about 1334 cts.... 
Mileli Cows.— These are in quick demand, with a 
scarcity of good milkers. Ordinary cows are little called 
for, the high price of milk and increased expense of 
keeping, causing buyers to select only good cows. For 
such they pay $90 @ $110, and when something extra is 
offered, $125 is frequently obtained. We noticed a large 
native cow, with perhaps one-fonrth Durham blood, re¬ 
puted to give 20 quarts per day, sold at $140, without the 
calf, which of itself was worth $15. Ordinary to fair 

cows are selling at $05 @ $85 Calves.— Fat veals for 

the butcher are scarce, and will sell readily at 1234 @ 1.3 
cts. per ft), live weight. Common to fair calves areVortli 
8 @ 11 cts. Some large and very fat calves, six months 
old, were sold at $51 each. Slieep. —These continue 
to come forward faster than they can be sold. Instead of 
going upon whiter feed, they are rushed into market. Tho 
decline of 5vool, too, is leading farmers to diminish their 
flocks. They are 34 cent per Ib lower than last month, 
fat sheep of 95 @ 100 ft>s. selling at 534 @ 51^4 cts. per lb, 
live weight, while common to fair go off at 4 @ 5 ets. 
Choice lambs bring 7 cts., ordinary to good, 6 @ 634 cts. 
per lb, weighed alive — Swine, —Hogs have been com¬ 
ing in faster than at any time since the fall of 1863, but 
prices are no lower than they were the last of December, 
and the beginning of the present year; but fully 54 cent 
lower than one month ago. Tho quality is improving, 
most of the poor trash having been sent off. Prime hogs 
are now worth 7 @ 734 cts., with fair at cts., and com. 
mon at 6 @ 634 cts. per ft>, live weight. 
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A M E U I C A X A G R I C r L T I tt 1 S T. 

•OR4NOK JCDD <fc Co.. Publlrticrs. 245 Broadway, N*. V. City. 

AxxrAi, Spbscriptiox Trrms (always In advance): $1J«) 
•e.aeh for lew than fonr copies: Fonr to nine copies. $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen eoples, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 



FOR I*REMIIJMS. 

GOOD WORK AND SORE PAY. 

If any proof Im needed that ranvaMNina: j 
for this paper pays, we can refer to the large nnmber of 
persons who have already sent ns suhscribers’ names 
«noagh for volume 27, (lSt58,) to secure valuable Pre- 
jniums, and many of whom are still at work, determined 
to obtain more of them. Just now I* tlio liar- j 
•vent time for eans'axRerj*. Wo count both new 
and old subscribers’ names ou premium lists. With the 
present number, about 100,000 siibscription.s expire. 
These subscrilKJrs may be found In almost every city and 
town and village. While a large number will r«'ncw their 
subscriptions as a matter of course, without waiting for 
an invitation ftom any quarter, there will still bo tens of 
thousands who will need a nminder which they will 
gladly receive, and subscribe as soon ns their attention is 
called to it. All that Is needetl to seenre large clnhs in 
any town of considerable size, and many subscribers, too. 
In the smaller places. Is oiierKy and civility. With 
these, names enough can readily Iks obtalneil for one or 
more of the valuable articles named in our Premium List 
in the next column. (See October Agriculluriit for de¬ 
scription of articles, or send for a prlntc<l Premlnm List, 
which will be forwarded free to all applicants.) 

Don’t be afraid to start a Club becanise 
a small one has already been made up in your town. There 
is room for more as long as there is a family to bo found 
without the paper. And remember, besides, that the 
names of your club need not all be at your own Post-Of- 
flee. Get them wherever they can Ik; got. 

Your work will bo well paid for In Pre¬ 
miums. Look over the lUt, and see how small a number 
of subscribers seenres a very valuable and nseftil article. 
Thousands of persons have received these Premiums. 
Your name can be added to the number of snccessAil 
canvassers. Will you make money in this way ? 

Road over ag;aln,nnd tliink and act iipoit 
the suggestions in the “ Few Words for Everybo<ly," on 
page 392, November AgricuUitriU. 

Notice tlic word at the lioad of tlio lllua- 

Irated column, on page 430 of this number, and the re¬ 
marks which follow ; and if you are an old subscriber, 
whoso subscription now expires, please send us your 
name for the next year, and, if possible, several new 
names, or a Premium Club, or at least one, other name. 

You can rccoinniciid tlic paper wltli con¬ 
fidence. No person, who has seen a copy, will deny that 
onr regular rates arc very low for a paper so expensive to 
the publishers. A'ou need not hesitate to promise much 
for the future', for we give the assurance that it shall be 
worth far more than our readers have to pay for It. 

■\Ve can Pay mucli more In PrcniliiniK 

than in Cash.—Our purchases by Wholc.‘‘alc, onr ar¬ 
rangements with Manufacturers and Dealers for advertis¬ 
ing, etc., enable us to do tills. It will Ikb noticed that we 
give each premium article at the re.gular jirlce which the 
purchaser would pay for the same. 

Every Prcinliiin on our ll«it Is to be se¬ 
cured by sending us a definite nnmber of subscribers. 
There need lie no mistake, therefore, on this point; and 
there can be no favoritism in the matter, since the same 
number of subscribers for any particular premium is re¬ 
quired from every one who seenres it. 






5 on 

00 


Tabic of I*rcinluin<i niid Teriiin, 

For I'oliiiiio 27— 

Open to nil—.\o Coinprtltloii. 

yo. yame* of Preintum Arlielf*. 

■ l—ftord^n Aftdn fora h'^irniU) f40 ttudii 

ii^FloHKr Seedn '/of a FtttnUy ^lUO lOidt) . _ 

ti—yiimery Stoci v.tag ktiitl* ilfslred) .$20 00 

(frap« (fi of .Yo. I >.$t8 DO 

. ft—tvwtcoril brap« llnr» dOO i{/’ A'o. 1)...$I2 00 

• (»—./(ifxm UUfttfi Jlitlbn' . $0 00 

l—Sfirlnff Jfnchlue : tTrorcr if lUtkeriS $.55 PO 
H—Seieina Muc/iiite -f/owe Much hie ro.)..$fl0 00 
i>—Setchig M'irhine tShiger'e 'J'liltoriiig) ..tuo oa 

tO—Seichig Machine < Florence^ . $<2100 

11 —dicing Machine ■. ll’iWcoj: if- fllMe) .. $.55 00 
V4—Seieliig Machine (h'lnkleit J.gnn). . ..pin 00 

13 — Selling Machine iWheeter xt li7/»on)..$.55 00 

14— Washing Machine -.Doli/'t) .$14 00 

13—Clothes M'linger •, licet—I'nlcernat) _ Po Oft 

\a-Tea Set (J/arfe beet Sllrer Plated) . $.50 00 

17—tlMfoi* and Fruit Jtaeket (do. do.),...$X) 00 
IK—/i-sor Hater Jllcher (xio. 

10 — On« Doten Tea fipoon* (do. 

‘40 —One jHnen Table Spoon* (do. 

‘41 — One Jioieii Jdulna Fork* (do. _ 

44— 7V<i Knire* and Fork»( Pitier*on Pro*. 


yumber 
of .’lub- 
tcriber* 
required 
t i at I of 
$1.30| It. 


(fO.)....$18 00 
do.).... $0 00 
rfo.)....$l2 OO 
<fo.)....$l2 00 

)$20 


00 


4.4— 7)iWs Kutce* and flork* hlo. rfo.)....$i4 00 
4\— Car ring Knife and Fbrk (do. do.).... $R SO 

4'»-Jftt*<cr// Jk>x ‘Shell Ca*e) .$15 CO, 23 

'Mk—MelodeoH,k-oelaM(O.A.l'rlucextOo.'*) $07 001 7H I 

'ii—MetndeOH.3e>cUice (do. do.) .$11‘2 00. 138, 

‘iH-Collbri Piano (Harlow. Doehler if Co.)$l.V) 00 880 1150 
•i\F- Plano. ^tendhn-oet.(Sletnwai/dr8ont)pab 00 540 ' tfiOO 

.40-4<i<fic«' Hold Hxiuit iJleauHfuh .$100 00 180 400 

.41— ."Wfrer M'nich (Vatuahle Time-Keener) ..tSl M), 48 1.58 

(i'i— Double. Iturrel Onn (Cooper xt Jy>nd)..930 Ob 40 1.50 

'.Ki— Repeating Shot Gun (Ro/wr Rule Co.)..$60 OO; 

’.i\— .fencer eRreech-toaiUng RijleiIfiiuUiig)9’<^ 00 

.4.4—700/ Cheet (Pdterton Rro*.) .$14 SO 

.441— Oms of Mathematical Jnetruinent* .$0 OO, 

.47— OliM of Mathematical fnetrumenlM.... $15 00 
:tH—f}ohlf¥ii,SII.Ca»e.K.( Wiirrenet.spadone) $1 50 
Vi— Gold Pen and Slleer Cate. F. (do. do.). $S 50 

40— /hrometer ( Woodru/T* Mercurial) _$12 00 

41— Rarometer (WoodrufT* Mercurial) .$18 00 

44 — Ruckeg* Mowing Uachlne, yo.‘Z. $125 00 

43— .Mien’* Pilent Ci/linder How. etc .$‘.’0 50 

44 — Pump and .Sprinkler (Pige’*) . $5 00' 

4,‘i —Famllu Simile* (Fatrbank* xt Co.) .$10 Oo- 

40—Rutldfng RIock* (Crandall) . $2 00! 

47 —thicket Xanlern*. One Denen .$9 OOi 

45— .4mic/‘<co<» Cyclopedia (Appleton'*) .$80 00 

411 — U’or ce*ter‘*Greai Jllntirated fHcilonarytli 00 
."»(»— .lay Rack Volume AgrlcutturUt) $1 75 


Cl 

70 
60 
IH , 
22 
n I 

14 
19 
27 ' 
ISO 

31 

15 
18 . 

6 

13 

90 

19 


$.3 SOi 
f5 25' 
$7 00 



.84 

I is' *3 75 
3$I0 50 
3&|$12 25 
•Sa-“il4 00| 

$15 75 . 

$17 501 27 

_$19 25 29 

$ 2 50 
. . $.5 001 
■es 50 

IS. $10 00 

If 5 i2 .50 

y Ills- 

); 4 $->0 OO' 

.t,5 i a 50, 

'7^ $ a on 

$27 50 
$0 SO 
10 00 
10 OOl 

IS no 

2<i 00 
25 00: 

30 00 
.35 O'- 
40 00 
15 00 
$.50 00 
$4iu 00: 

$73 00 
$100 00 ' 



270 
275 
190 
55 
75 
35 
42 
&5 

90 
4.50 
100 

871 
58 I 
20 ' 
^ I 

325 

85 

20 I 

29 I 
38 ! 

47 

M I 

61 

74 
80 

86 
92 
24 
86 

48 

82 1 

91 , 
1«2 i 
110 
116 
122 

46 

58 I 
85 
100 

381 lal 

41 111 


lOl 
177 
192 
2d7 ! 
‘2:t7 i 
T-g ! 
300 i 


31— Aug Tiro Rack Voluinea do. 

3'4—Ani/ Three do. do. do. 

.■»3— .4ay Four do. do. do. 

34— Any »r« do. do. do. 

33—.1uy .Six do. do. do. 

30 —Any Seren do. do. do. 

37 —Any Eight do. do. do. 

3H—.iuy yiiie do. do. do. 

39 —Any Ten do. do. do. 

99- VoU. XVI to XXVI do. , 

4»1— .-lav Rack Volume Agrlculturl»t\ 

H‘i—Any Thro Rack Volume* do. 

93— Any Three do. do. do. 

et4—A>‘y Four do. do. do. 

03 — Any lire do. do. do. 

ftO—Any Six do. do. do. 

07 — Any Seren do. do. 

OK— i4«5r Klght do. do. 

09 —.iny Xtne do, do. 

70 — .lay 7Va do. do. 

71- Voh. XVTIoXXVI 
74—Ihno uiny’a Lambu-ape Garden'g 
73 —Cum mlnge if Miller * Architect. 

74— .-t §10 JJhrxiry( Your Choice).. 

H. "» IJbrary do. 

■20 Library do. 

1-4 ."f IJbrary do. 

I. 40 IJbrary do. 

79— A Sni IJbrary do. 

80— /4 .^40 IJbrary do. 

81 —.4 8 I Library do. 

8-4— .4 ftvo IJbrary do. 

84-/1 .s<»4» IJbrary do. 

84— .1 S7."» IJbrary do. 

8.5— 4 iSMH) IJbrary do. 

80— .1 Choice of Good Book* (See Tenn* below.) 

Only good artlcloN. — AVc arc careful not 
io place upon our list anything for a Premium which ie not 
the beet, and, in all retpecU, what ie claimed for it. All, 
therefore, whoteeure premium*, may be mire that they are 
pot rtmrdnj the rink qf getting poor or Indifferent goods. 

S|>cclincu NiiinberK of the .\griculturlHt, 

Cartls, and Showbills, ns may be needed, will be supplied 
to canvassers. These should lie economically used, as 
each extra copy of the paper, with [Kwtage, (‘ic..) which 
must be pre-pald, co«ts about 1‘2 cents. 

Bcgiit Now to ral.Kc your cliibH. It la not 
necessary tiukt all the papers of I’remiuin Clubs sliould 
go to one ofllce. You can get them anywhere. 

Old and New MiibMcrlbera will be counted 

in premium list.*, hut some should be new names, ns it 
!.■< to obtain such that premiums ore in part offered. The 
extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twenty, will 
not be furnished when a premium is called for. 


Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufae.tnre. A'o charge >.t maxle for packing or boxing 
any of the article* in our Premium List. The forty- 
four Premiums. Noa, 1, 2, 0) ami from 30 to 39^ 
and from 50 t/ 80 inclusive, xcill each be delivered 
FIIEE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the I'm ted States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland .Mail.— The. other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may he specified. 


."Yob. so to OO — VolumeH ol* llie 
/liiierlcaii .igriculturlat (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library ou all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con¬ 
tain more 5aried Infonnatlon on these subjects than can 
be obtainctl in books costing three times the money. Wo 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
fifth Volume complete, and will luvo Volume ‘4il soon 
after Dix-. Ist. From these plates we print as needed. 
The price of the volumes is $ld)0 each, at the office, or 
$1.73 if sent hy mail, as they must be post-juild. They am 
put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each volume.. 

-They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 

used in them having alone cost about Twenty Thousand 
Dollars 1 Those obtaining premiums for fhim one to ten 
5‘olumes, can select any 5‘olumcs desired, from XVI to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numlicrs 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many huudreds of 
these 5‘olumcs are taken every year as premiums. 

.NoM.r ifo I/IIIK 4KIKS. 

—In these premiums, wo offer a choice of Ifookw for 
the Farm, <;ardcii, and llonacliold. The per¬ 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
select any b<x>k8 desiri'd from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward¬ 
ed. paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may And it most convenient to wnd tbciu. 
We need not enlarge upon these i)remlums ; every ono 
knows the value of goo<l books. Twenty-live or Fifty 
dollars' 5vorth of books on subjects jK-rtainlng to the farm 
5 vlll give the boys now ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands. Any good lKK>k will, in the end, be of 
far more 5 ‘alnc to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
land, on coming to maturity. The tliinking, reasoning, 
obBer 5 ing man, 5vlll certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than be would off from 60 acres without the men¬ 
tal ability which reading will give him.-Onr premiums 

will enable many a fhmlly to secure a larger or smaller Li¬ 
brary. 'Tbl* •" * ftnoA opportunity for the farmers 

of a nelghhorhoo<l to unite their efforts and gel up an 
Agricultural Library for general use. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or the y wil l he 
forwarded by mall, post-paid, on reesipt of prieo. ftf* All 
these are Included In our Premiums, A’o*. 74 to 86, abore.] 

Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Arrhlteelnre.$166 

Allen’s (R. L.) American Kami Book .. 1 ^ 

Anicrlcan AKrlculliiral Annual. 1867. paper, 50c.: Clolli !_• 

Allen’a DIseiises of Doinesllc Anlinala... 1 011 

American llortlrullural Annual, 1867, imi>cr, 50c.; clulU ^ 
American Bird Fancier........ •a.-’-y j 

American I’omologT—Apples—By Dr. John A. 5Vardcr. 3 w 

American Roac Cnlmrlst—.••••••• . ,22 

.American Weeds anil t 'efiil Plant*. 1 ^ 

Archlti-eture, hy rnnnnlng* & .Miller. 10 00 

Barry'a Fruit Gar<jeu. * 

Bcmenl's Rahhlt Fand'T... 

Ilomnier's Melhml of Making Maiinre. 

Bonssincntilt'a Rural Keonoiny. 

Itrerk’s New Rook of Flowers. 

Itnist's Flower (iarden Dlreetory. .. 

Bnisfa Family Kltehen (tardener. l [7 

('hurlton's Grape Grower’* Guide. II 

fobheti's American Gardener. . 2.’ 

Cole'a (K. W.) American Fruit Book. 

Copeland’s Connirv Life.8vo.. r.lo4h,.. 5 TO 

C’otlon Planter’s .\fnnunl. (Turner*. . * 

Dadd 8 (Geo. II.) Modem nome Doctor...r.. J M 

Dadd a Anierb-nii Cattle Doctor. } ^ 
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HORTOl^LTURAL ANNUAL for 1868. 

The second number of this serial will J 

the holidays, and will contain a popular record of hoiti. 
“L“proi.»<l.tta8 the pa.t ye^.he.Ue, vle.We 
articles from 

EMINENT HORTICULTUBISTS. 

Among those who contributed to its pages are 
Hon^Marshall P. Wilder, Doctor John A. Warder, 
Peter Henderson, S. B. Parsons, 

Thomas Meehan, Jas. J. H. Gregory, 

Josiah Hoopes, George Such, 

Wm. S. Carpenter, Andrew S. Fuller, 

Geo. W. Campbell, John Saul, 

Doctor Van Keuren, James Vick,and other we 

known pomological and floricultural writers. 

The engravings which have been prepared expi’essly for 
the M'ork, are numerous, and of a character that will make 

MOST BEAUTIEULLY ILLUSTRATED 

work of its kind ever published in this or any other coun¬ 
try. Tables, Lists of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists, 
and other useful matters of reference. 

Price, in fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; in cloth, 75 cts. 

THE .A.]VIEHIC.A.ISr 

AGRICULTCEilL ANNUAL for 1868. 


AMERICAN ACRIOULTURIST. 



The volume will be ready toward the close of the pres¬ 
ent month, and will contain much of interest to every 
agriculturist. Besides the general record of agricultural 
progress, it will contain a valuable article on 
Factory »airy Practice, by Gardner B. Weeks, 
Esq., Secretary of the American Dairymen’s Association, 
in which he discusses the reasons for the best practice 
and the most approved apparatus, buildings, etc., fully 
illustrated, and is equally interesting to the practical 
dairyman and to the novice;—an article on 
Sewers and! Eartli Closets in thdr tdoMons to 
Agriculture^ by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr.;—one upon 
Winter Wheat, describing, with engravings, new 
and valuable varieties, by John Johnston one upon 
Scythes and Cradles, by John W. Douglas, (fully 
illustrated;) also articles on House Breaking and on 
Bitting Colts, by Sam. P. Headly, Esq., (illustrated.) 
On Recent Pbogbess in Agbicultubal Science, by 
Prof. S. W. Johnson; on Commercial Fertilizers„Yeter- 
inary Medicine and Jurisprudence, Farm Architecture, 
Progress of Invention Affecting Agriculture, etc. 

It is intended that the work shall be practical, excellent 
in beauty of its illustrations, and in its adaptation to the 
wants of American Farmers, superior to anything of the 
kind heretofore published. 

In its general features it will be like the Agiicnltural 
Annual for 1867, containing an Almanac and Calendar, 
and there will he added a list of dealers in Agricultural 
Implements, Seeds, etc. Price, fancy pa., 50c.; do., 75c. 


Containing a great varUUj of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Xlie Und of tiae Voluaaie.—With this 
issue we close volume 26th of the American Agriculturist. 
We have neither time nor inclination for valedictory ad¬ 
dresses to our readers. We believe that we can, how¬ 
ever, congratulate ourselves on having not only done all 
we agreed to, hut more. Our prospectus promises only 
thirty-two pages, and we have in every month given more 
than that, and we believe that we have in good part ful¬ 
filled our pledge to make the paper better than ever be¬ 
fore. The next number will begin volume 27—(how fast 
\ye grow old I) and we enter upon it with increased facili¬ 
ties for meeting our obligations to our readers. A new 
building gives us the long needed room, and with an 
abundant working force in the business, editorial and 
mechanical departments, we are warranted in saying that 
the coming volume will be better than any of its predeces¬ 
sors. We feel that our old readers are well enough sat¬ 
isfied to continue with us, and that many will express 
their satisfaction by an early renewal of their subscrip¬ 
tions, and also in making the Agriculturist\m>\so.\.C) their 
friends. The publishers offer remarkable inducements to 
personal effort, as will he seen by.the premium lists on 


another page. With all pleasant holiday greetings to old 
and young, we turn our attention to preparing them a 
brilliant and varied number for the new year. 

A New "^Aorlc upon Cotton Cul¬ 
ture, by J. B. Lyman. This work has been prepared 
i to meet a growing want, and is a complete manual of cot¬ 
ton growing, intended for those who are unfamiliar with 
the production of this crop. It discusses climate, the 
farm, stock, implements, preparation of soil, and planting, 
cultivation, picking, ginning, baling, and marketing. A 
calendar of monthly operations, a discussion of the extent 
of the cotton lands, the varieties of the cotton plant, and 
the insects and diseases that molest it, form the second 
part of the work, which also includes valuable statistics 
and suggestions. An additional chapter has been pre¬ 
pared by J, R. Sypher, Esq., upon Cotton-Seed and its 
Uses, giving the details of manufacturing the oil; the 
whole forming a handsome, illustrated volume of about 275 
pages. Ready this month. Price, by mail, $1.50. 

Xiouisiaiia, Fair.—The State Fair at Baton 
Rouge was postponed on account of the prevalence of 
yellow fever, until after frosts should have stopped the 
disease, and rendered the State salubrious. It is now an¬ 
nounced for the the 23d of December and days following. 
The similar postponement of the Mechanical and Agricul¬ 
tural Fair at New Orleans, to January 7th, will render it 
possible for exhibitors to attend both fairs. A great ob¬ 
ject which the managers of these fairs have in view is 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery of all kinds, 
especially such as under the old regime found little favor. 
Substitutes for manual labor are the great need of the 
South now. These States are almost entirely destitute of 
those little conveniences found in the North, such valu¬ 
able auxiliaries to household economy—washing ma¬ 
chines, wringers, improved chums, improved pumps, etc. 
The popular idea among manufacturers that such things 
would not sell was well founded when Dinah and Pompey, 
“Uncle” and “Auntie,” had to do the work. Now, the 
case is different, and the easier Phillis and Cato work, 
and the more they can do, the less care and labor 
come upon the heads of the household. We hope these 
departments will soon be well filled, and there will be 
abundant time for many of our readers, who have wares 
to exhibit, if they start after reading this. 

Castor Beans and Broom-Corn.— 

Numerous inquiries have come from Tennessee and other 
States concerning the cultivation of these articles. We 
are glad to see our friends there turning their attention to 
a varied husbandry, and shall always be glad to aid them. 
The subjects mentioned have been put into competent 
hands, and articles upon their culture will shortly appear. 


Boston Fun.—Boston is the embodiment 
of “down East.” We like Boston, we like its people, 
and above all we like its Horticultural Journals, as we are 
sure of a laugh at least once a month. Now, who would 
suspect the staid and dignified Hovey’s Magazine of pro¬ 
voking a smile ?—But it does. In January last our Horti¬ 
cultural Annual was published, and in September this 
journal notices it. That is funny enough, but see what 
it says: “ Much or the greater part of this has appeared 
previously in our pages, but is here condensed for the use 
of those who like the rapid path to knowledge and have 
no time to obtain really valuable information.”—Oh, Ho- 
vey ! You didn’t find that where the most of your good 
things come from—in the Gardener’s Chronicle—did 
you ? This venerable magazine is getting so lively that its 
young rival, the American Journal of Horticulture, is be¬ 
coming funny also. It takes pains to inform us in Italics 
as follows: “ The illustrations which we shall use will be 
made for the subjects which they represent. They are paid 
for by us, and the description given will be our own.'" As 
this is in the announcement for 1868, the question natural¬ 
ly occurs, were not former illustrations “ made for the 
subjects which they represent ? ” and were they not “ paid 
for ?” It is too much of a conundrum for us—we give it up. 

A Ciood. Belig(ioiis Newspaper.—In 

addition to the Agriculturist, every family should have 
the help which a good religious newspaper will give in 
forming the character of the children, and keeping the 
minds of the older ones alive to the progress and the 
w'ants of the world. We cheerfully commend the Metho¬ 
dist, published in this city, as a first class paper of its 
denomination, wide awake, progressive, and conducted 
with eminent literary ability. 

Russian Sweet Potato .—Several of 

our Western friends have been swindled by chaps selling 
the seed of the “Russian Sweet Potato” at $2 a pack¬ 
age. One of the seed papers and a few of the seeds have 
been sent us. The directions for planting are signed by 
“Frank Delaine, Gardner, Long Island,” who gives as 
references A. T. Stewart, S. S. Fitch, M. D., and G.V. Big¬ 


low, New York. The seeds are apparently millet. Why 
cannot people exercise a little common sense about such 
things and know that novelties do not first make their 
appearance in the hands of jieddlers ? New things are 
always talked about in the papers long before they be¬ 
come common enough to be hawked about the country. 

Matliusliek Piauos.—We are pleased to 
notice that these pianos, which were selected for our pre¬ 
mium list after careful examination, received the high¬ 
est premiums at the late fair of the American Institute. 


No Grafts, No Seeds.—We have more 
than once expressed onr inability to comply with re¬ 
quests for grafts and seeds. We scarcely ever publish an 
illustration of a new plant or fruit but we have several 
applications for cuttings or seeds. It would give us 
pleasure to comply with these requests were it in our 
power, but it often happens that the things described are 
entirely new, and we do not even possess a plant our¬ 
selves. We mention the source from which our illustra¬ 
tions are obtained, and applications should be made there. 

Foiiltry Exlailtition.—The first Annual 
Exhibition of the American Poultry Society will he held 
in this City, commencing Tuesday, Dec. 3d, instead of 
during the last week in November, as previously an¬ 
nounced. We understand arrangements have been made 
to insure a large and interesting Exhibition. The Pre¬ 
mium List, which is very attractive, and all other infor¬ 
mation on the subject will be furnished by Mr. A. M. Hal- 
sted. Secretary, 68 Pearl-street, New York. 


Tlie Fernisyl’vania. Horticultural 

Society.— Our report of the annual show of this society 
w^as crowded out last month, and we can now only briefly 
record its success, and congratulate the thoroughly alive 
association on the completion of its new and beautiful 
hall. The exhibition was very strong in specimen plants, 
and we doubt if so fine a show could be made elsewhere 
in the country. Grapes were well represented, and other 
fruits moderately so. One of the most noticeable things 
in the fruit line was a collection of apples from Franklin 
Davis & Co., Richmond, Va. This comprised 163 kinds, 
and took the first premium. The display of vegetables 
was fine, as it always is here, where they have an equal 
chance with Pineapples and other costly luxuries. 

Siindry —There seems to he 

little that is new in the humbug line, but many of the old 
schemers that have been “shown up” in the columns of the 
Agriculturist are still at work, sometimes in new places 
and sometimes under different names, but with the same 
old story, told in flattering and golden words to deceive 
the unwary. Has any one of onr readers, who, “just for 
the fun of the thing,” has tried his hand in some one of 
these wonderfully sure and rapid ways of making money, 
ever received satisfactory returns ? We have not been ad¬ 
vised of such a circumstance in a correspondence amount¬ 
ing to thousands of letters. The lottery scheme leads, in 
swindling humbugs, and everything with tickets to be 
draivn should be avoided by all honest people. Clark, 
Webster & Co., w'ho have before appeared in the columns 
of the Agriculturist, are now sending out circulars, ad¬ 
vising parties that one of their tickets has drawn a prize 
valued at $200, and on paying an assessment of $10 the 
prize will be forwarded. Singularly enough, all the prizes 
drawn, so far as heard from, are valued at $200, and con¬ 
sist of two hundred shares in the “Sand River Petro¬ 
leum CoMPANT.” We are not informed as to when this 
company was chartered, or who are the principal stock¬ 
holders. It does not appear in the stock lists, but the 
same article was given out a year or tw'O ago by one J. D. 
Miller, a humbug, at No. 626 Broadway. Any one sending 
$10 for this drawn prize, will get in return, if anything, 
about one-eighth of a cent's woi'th of printed paper, and ■will 
find that he has “Struck He” more explosive than 
“ Bowen’s Eureka,” which needs Are to “ blow it up.” 
“ Sand River ” is “ bust ” -when you get it. This -wili he a 
fair representation of any one of the swindling lottery 
schemes, circulars of which are being sent all over the 
country. “ Gettysburg Asylum Association ” is a lottery, 
and consequently a humbug, and should be avoided. One 
would not be excused for stealing money, though a of 
it might be given to the poor. As the holidays approach, 
the watch and jewelry swindle circulars are on the increase. 
We advise all our readers not to waste their money or insult 
their friends by buying or presenting the bogus stuff tha^ 
is offered by these swindlers. See the November number 
of the Agriculturist for a fair exposition of all this class 
of dealers. Temple, Richardson & Co., (bogus,) send 
out circulars to advertising agents, containing advertise¬ 
ments of many firms in this city of high standing, and 
ask the price for inserting in different papers. On re¬ 
ceiving a reply, the advertisement of Wright, Brothers St 
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Co., dealers In bogns watches, is sent Instead of any of 
those of the respectable Arms whose names have been 
used witbont authority. It is better to buy a ten dollar 
watch or any other article that is worth the money, of a 
dealer whom you know, than to send it to a villain ex¬ 
pecting to a hundred dollar article in return, and get 
nothing, or a bogus thing of no valuo. A CMcago Dodge. 

—“E. C. 8,” Franklin Co., Me., sends us a letter, which 
he received from a Chicago sharper. Said sharper writes 
that he has bought out the business of a Arm In Ann 
Arbor, and Ands by their books that ** E. C. 8.” has sent 
money for an obscene publication, which had not been 
forwarded, lie asks for sixty-four cents to pay the post¬ 
age, when he will send the book. “ E- C. 8.” hopes yon 
may get it Mr. Chi- Carr-go. There are villains so wretched 
as to send circulars to respectable people of both sexes 
too vile to be mentioned in a public Journal. In most 
cases the overdose is its own antidote, but lest some in¬ 
valid and unwary persons should catch at these strmvs, 
we advise all to bum at sight every paper that savors of 
quackery or villainy. Of this class are C. D. Murphy A 
Co., L. J. Merlon & Co., Kuhn & Co., Reeves & Tuttle, 
Rosea B. Carter, Charles Elmer. Many parties send hum¬ 
bug tickets and notices of prixes drawn, etc., to ns for 
collection, offering liberal commissions, or half the pro¬ 
ceeds for collection. Money could be made more rapidly 
and more honorably by gathering rags in the streets than 
by running after one of these villainous schemes, and we 
Include lotteries, gift sales and gift enterprises of every 
kind. We have the assurance from hundreds, that 
our exposures of humbugs during the year have saved 
thousands of dollars, mostly to the poor, and themselves 
from many regrets. Our efforts in this line will be con¬ 
tinued. and we invito all our readers to assist ns by send- 
jig information, circulars, etc., with responsible names 
(not for publication), and by calling attention to onr ar¬ 
ticles on this subject, and thus saving thousands more. 

I..ef ter« Once :Wore.— Wc have requested 
that those who send postage for a reply should send a 
Stamp and no more. We do not write letters for pay, and 
when 50 cents or a dollar is sent, it is only a letter to re¬ 
turn the change. Letter writing Is done when it will not 
interfere with other matter. We answer all we can, but 
some arc quite unanswerable—such as thoae entirely 
without the scope of this paper. 

Pine —Mr. John H.-igue, an 

English gardener who has made his home at Clinton, 
Iowa, sent us some specimens of his French Marigolds. 
For richness of color and regularity of form, they are 
superior to anything we have seen. Mr. H. has made 
them a specialty for ten years, and his Aowers arc an in¬ 
teresting illustration of what can be done by careftal cul¬ 
tivation and selection, with a ffower that, in its ordinary 
form is not very highly prized. 

PlantM in ItoomM. —“Reader.” We have 
answered this once before. Plants, as many as can be 
kept in a sleeping or siuing room, will not vitiate the 
air as much as an extra person or a burning lamp. The 
odor of some Aowers is often unpleasant to sensitive per¬ 
sons and invalids. 8o far as that goes, they arc injurious. 
We know a person who la made very sick by the smell of 
cneesc, another who cannot tolerate the odor of vinegar, 
and two who cannot sitcomforubly at a table where there 
are green peas. These things are “injurious” to these 
particular persons. 

IVcIsrnMkn. PI«im« and Pherriew.— 

8. L. Bulls, Mich. We do not know which particnlar 
things Mr. R. O. Thompson describes, nor do we much 
care. All these western curcullo-proof plums are varieties 
of the common wild plum, of which there are a plenty in 
ywnr State. The cherry, two feet high, is the sand cherry, 
worthless as to fruit, but pretty as a bush. 

Xroe JReed**. —We can answer some twenty 
letters by saying that J. M. Thorbum A Co., 15 John st., 
Rew York, issue each a catalogue of tree seeds, and 
that Thomas Meehan, Germantown, Penn., also sells tree 
seeds, and makes a specialty of seeds of evergreens and 
hedge plants. 

“ Some Pnmpkints** Is the heading under 
which Mr. F. W. Livingston, of Illinois, sends a descrip¬ 
tion of a specimen of a young plant that was found with¬ 
in a sound pumpkin. The radicle is 3 inches long, has 
seed leaves and a well developed plumule. It is not a 
very rare occurrence, and we have several times noticed 
it in pumpkins that had been left for some weeks on ex¬ 
hibition in our ofBce, and wo have many times seen seeds 
of oranges that had germinated within the fnilt. Warmth, 
moisture, and air, are the conditions that induce germi¬ 
nation. We can readily see how the Arst two may be 
present, and from what we now know of the dillhslon of 


gase^ it is easy to see that air Is readily supplied. There 
are some plants the seeds of which always germinate be¬ 
fore the fruit is severed from Its connection with them. 

Water Crcwsi.— B. D. Overton. The cross 
sent to market is generally cuKlvatcd. Running water 
with a gravelly bottom is required, and the plantation Is 
made by potting In pieces of the plant, and securing them 
in place by means of stones. It spreads rapidly, and will 
take care of itself. 

Wtrawborry Xree. —W. J. Brown. A 
species of ffnonymus, or Spindle-tree, is sometimes called 
8trawberry-buBh or strawberry-tree, from the color and 
appearance of its fruit. No tree bears ttrowberriei. 

llerbaceoaw I*ereniiIalM.‘ — S. C. P. 
By these we mean those plants the roots of which live 
from year to year, while the top dies down in winter. 
The common Pmony, Columbines, Rhubarb, and Horse¬ 
radish are (kmiliar examples. 

nalwam Fir.— M. A. Runyon. The cones arc 
not to be planted, but the small seeds contained between 
the scales. Keep the seeds In the cones, and remove them 
in spring, and sow as soon as the frost is out. 

FnchMinH Wont llloom.— “Subscriber," 
Tnllytosrn.—The want of success in blooming Fuchsias 
is a common complainL There are very few varieties 
that are winter bloomers. The best way to treat them is 
to allow them to rest in the AUl, in a cool cellar 
where they will not freeze. They will need but very lit¬ 
tle water, bnt should not get absolutely dry. In Febru¬ 
ary or March, bring them to a warm room, and previous¬ 
ly pruning into shape, give water, and they will soon be¬ 
gin to grow. When they once start, give them all the wa¬ 
ter they need and all the light you can. 

lleatlnic Nninll Cirocn-llonwow. — 

Beveral ask by letter if a green-house cannot be warm¬ 
ed by gas. kerosene, and gasoline stoves. Leaving out of 
consideration the expense in case of gas, and the risk at¬ 
tending the use of the other things, we say yes, prtfiided 
the store has a Aue to carry off the products of combus¬ 
tion. Do not think that, because the combustion of these 
is not attended with smoke, that nothing results from it. 
Either of them, burned without ample provision for carry¬ 
ing off the Invisible gases thus produced, will be sure to 
kill the plants. Putting a pan of water on the stove, as 
one auggeata, will be of no use as Ihr as this goes. 

Ilnrn Cel I arts .—Uncle David saya that, the 
manure made in his bam cellar, by forty hogs, in six 
months, is worth more than the hogs themselves. Study 
it np, Airmers. We have great conAdence in what Uncle 
David says, for he Is great on bams. 

CJronnd Vinery. —W. L. wishes those who 
have tried the ground vinery to give their experience. In 
England, this manner of growing grapes is followed with 
success. We gave in June, 1866, an account of it with an 
illustration. 

Ciirape Xrelllf* or Arlsor, — " Sub¬ 
scriber,” Archibald, Pa., proposes to build an arbor with 
old gas pipe, and a.sks: “ Will not the Iron injure the 
vines in severe winters t” Not at all; the Iron is no colder 
than the vino. It only feels so, because it is a better con¬ 
ductor. Old telegraph wire will answer for your trellis, 
provided it is not weakened by rust. Best to try it Arst 
with a powerful strain. 

'Voi*|gnli<‘n Mr. J. W. Davis, of 

nammondsport, N. Y., sent to our Grape 8how some spec¬ 
imens of this Ano old pear. They were perfect—and 
nothing can be better than this variety in lU best esUte— 
and recalled the time when this was the leading variety 
at the East. No cracks and bitter rot at Pleasant Valley. 

Propiafgntinir fh« Olonnder. —W. B. 

B., Elk River, Minn. This rooU very readily. For your 
purpose, the old way of putting cuttings of the past sea¬ 
son’s growth in a bottle of water will answer. Several 
things are called myrtle, and we do not know which one 
yon mean. 

Ilnrlscrry for lledjprw. —Mrs. M. A. B., 
Mass. This shrob makes a very attractive and effective 
hedge, and would undoubtedly do well In your region. It 
should be thoroughly cultivated until it is well established. 

Jiijube.— S. O. Chase, R. I. The Jujube is a 
tree, growing in the Mediterranean countries, and as 
it is not hardy in the north of France, it would probably 


not succeed with yon. Formerly Its acid fruit was used 
in making the Jqjube paste. The article now sold under 
that name is made o( sugar and cheap Gum Arabic, 
(Gum Senegal,) Aavored and colored. Wo are told that 
the cheaper kinds arc only sugar and gelatine. 

Asrricnltuml d'olloigp, nt Amhrrwt, 
yiaaa.— N. F. This institution opened in October with 
81 scholars. The course of study extends over four years, 
and promises to give a good literary and scientlAc educa¬ 
tion at moderate cost. W. 8. Clark Is the President, and 
will give you any fbrther information you desire. 

■.nrfgp Mppfis. —Joseph Bridge, of Detroit, 
took the premium at the Michigan State Fair, for Turnip 
Rooted Blood BeeU, weighing 14H pounds each, and for 
Mangel wurzels, weighing 18 to kS pounds each. The 
seed of the Mangels were sown June 6ih. 

l.nl<e Wnhopne. —Uucle David says that 
the medical institution, located at this beauUfril place, 
is a real boon to the afflicted, being only the second 
asylum of the kind in the world. He has been there 
with one of his friends, and sUid quite lung enongh to 
satisfy himself that the establishment Is of the right 
kind, properly conducted, and calculated greatly to relieve, 
and In many cases absolutely cure epileptic and paralytic 
diseases. We have great conAdence In what Uncle David 
says, and besides that, we know that Doct. Kchoverria 
has a good reputation among medical men, and is well 
known aa a writer upon the forms of disease to which 
ho gives special attention. 

I.llieM In 1>. C.— Mm. Brooks. The Marta- 
gon and other lilies you mention should succeed with 
yon. We can only account for your Ikllure be supjiosing 
that the bulbs had been too long out of the ground. They 
will not bear a great deal of drying. 

Flnntinfg C’om In IbrlllM. —John John¬ 
ston, of Geneva, has proved that this practice secures 
about one-fourth more com. and twice as much fodder as 
when the com is planted in rows both ways. About eigh¬ 
teen acres are planted in a day, with two horses and a drill. 

Winter ^nlcla for fJrnwfs I,nndw.— 

B. F. O. Nothing is so cheap as grass, and It Is pretty 
well settled by onr best farmers that pastures and mead¬ 
ows should not be fed closely In the fkll. Give them 
time to make their own covering. Coarse manure or 
straw is good, bnt more expensive. 

Feedinjg Fowls*.— K. O. The old birds aa 
well as the chickens should be fed frequently, or, what Is 
better, let them have access to food and water constantly. 
If allowed to feed themselves, they will eat a 
time, and frreqnently, and this is much better for tl^H||||b 
to cram their crops ftall. Give them com on thc'^WIir 
in a platform box, where the weight of the hens will lift 
the covor,and they can help themselves. 

llnrlcwlicnt Whorl-rnlxr. — B. F. C. 

Two cups of buttermilk, one teaspoonfUl of soda-saleratus, 
a piece of shortening the size of a butternut, and buck¬ 
wheat Aour to make a sUff batter. Bake In a moderately- 
heated oven ao minutes. This makes one tin frill. 

Xnint^d iinrrcla. —People.will atUl salt 
their meat in this kind of package, and spoil it tor food. 
8ome think that they succeed in cleansing them by 
thorough soaking, others char them, but the only 
really Iniklllble remedy is a new barrel. The cooper 
will tell you he never knew It fail, and be knows. Not 
that a tainted cask cannot be cleansed ; bnt we know no 
way that will be surely successful. Who does T 

When lo TiaWe I'p Old nenslow**.— 

G. F. N. If a mowing Aeld does not yield a ton of hay to 
the acre, either plow and manure or top dress. It does 
not pay to cut hay from it in its present condition. 

W'hent < Vop of Knprinnd.— J. B. Lawc*, 
of Rothamsted, Eng., estimates it aa twenty per cent, 
short of the average. 

Yen«t.— Pare six good-sized potatoes, and boll 
with them three handftils of hops; also put into an open 
vessel one cup of sugar, half a cup of salt, half a cup of 
ginger; pour the boi.ea hops and poUtoes, while hot, 
through a sieve, robbing a little, making, when strained, 
one gallon. When lukewarm, add one clip of good yeast, 
and when a froth rises, put all in a Jug, and cork tight 
This will keep good for three months. Use one cup for 
Avo or six loaves. No Aonr! 8cnt by Lots Stcelo 
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I»Iarlc all subscriptions sent in as Mw or Old. 

Mow to KeiuitT-Checlcs oia i^ew- 
^ or Banners are best for large sums ; 

IZ them payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 

I»ost-Ofiice Money Orders may l>e obtain¬ 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the citieb, an 

o.v of tlie lai-e towns. We consider them perfectly 
Sfe and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as many hundreds have been sent to us ivUIiout any loss. 

Registered lietters, under tlie new system, 
which went into eflect June 1st, are ^ 1" 

means of sending small sums-of money where O-^ 
oy Orders cannot be easily obtained. the Beg- 

islru fee. as well as postage, must he paid m stamps sX 
the'^offleo where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and a^x the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the nwney and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and talix h^ 
receipt fm' it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our rislt. 

Now Iiaci-easc €1 k 1>§ begun early _ in 
the autumn. This may be done at any time by sending 
with each new name the club price. If any reader started 
with the intention of getting a particular premium, and 
he has obtained it, he may still go on, and add to his 
club at the same rates as before, and secure another pre¬ 
mium. All names sent by one person, though at different 
times," and from different places, are counted in the pre¬ 
mium club if for the same volume of the paper, and if 
each list of names is marked “ for premium,” when sent 
in ; or the rates may be decreased. For example; Any 
one having sent 10 subscribers for $13, may afterwards 
add 10 names more for $8, making a club of SO sub¬ 
scribers for $20, and so of other club rates. 

iBwesittiM-emts. — Cwood 

Books.— The books which are to be found upon our 
list, (see advertisements in this and other numbers,) 
such as pay the reader. They have been prepared with 
great care, and by men who understand what they write 
about. It is easy to convince any one that expenditure 
in this direction must prove a profitable investment. 
Take, for example, the work entitled “ Gardening for 
Profit.” It was written by a practical, successful gar¬ 
dener, vrho gives, in detail, the results of many years’ ex¬ 
perience in his business, and in a clear, common sense, 
way which all can understand. The cost of this book, 
$1.50, is a mere trifle when compared with the valuable 
information received. Mr. Henderson, the author, is not 
satisfied unless his gross receipts arc $1000 from an acre 
oil the average, and this amount, ho informs us, he 
often receives. Take another, “Draining for Profit 
and Health,” a book which fully explains the sub¬ 
ject of Land Drainage; telling what land should be 
drained; how to do it; what it costs ; what it pays, etc., 
etc.,—a book costing only $1.60, and which ought to be 
in evjjjjfermer’s hands. Take the “ Small Fruit Cnltur- 
ist,’7^BK “ Grape Culturist,” costing $1.50 each; or the 
larger book, “American Pomology,” for $.3.00. No one 
interested in Fruit Culture, can read these works with¬ 
out getting hints or information which he will value far 
beyond their cost. Here, too, are works on the manage¬ 
ment of Stock of all kinds, on Architecture, Chemistry, 
Plants, Flowers, Trees, and many other subjects con¬ 
nected with work on the Farm, and in the Garden and 
Household. This is a kind of reading that not only puts 
money in a man’s pocket, but makes him and his family 
wiser, happier, and better. These are books that pay. 

IPapei-s.—Money paid for a good fam¬ 
ily paper is well invested. In what way could the 
small sum of $1.60 be made to return so much as to in¬ 
vest it in a periodical, as richly freighted with valuable 
information, fresh every month, as is the American Agri- 
mlturist ’—designed for every member of the Household. 

MorusI Voiioiies—Clovei’s.—Now that 
the last number of Volume 26 is out, we shall bind up a 
supply of this volume in our regular style, neat black 
cloth covers, with gilt title on back, complete index, 
etc. Price, per volume, $2, at our store, or $2.50, if to 
be sent by mail. We can furnish any of the previous 
ten volumes, (16 to 25,) at the same rate; or we will 
supply them unbound for $1.50, at the store, 24 cents 
extra if to be sent by mail. Volumes sent to the office 
are bound in our uniform .style for 15 cents each, and 
missmg numbers will be supplied at 12 cents each. Wo 
xeep the covers or “jackets” on hand, into which any 
bookbinder can easily insert the numbers. Price of covers 
SO cents each; or 60 cents, if sent by mail. ’ 

Isitlex Slieet.—The Index 

ber, put m loose to save cutting the threads. It is thus 
all leady to be placed in front of the January, (1867) num¬ 
ber in stitching oi- binding the Volume. ’ ^ 


To renew your sub¬ 
scription at once, thus 
securing a prompt deliv¬ 
ery of the January num¬ 
ber, the first of Volume 
27. We have already re¬ 
ceived thousands of new 
subscribers, and we hope 
also to retain the oldones. 


NOW 



Your subscription ends, 

if it is one of those that 
were givenforVolume26, 
1867, as this number for 
December is the last of 
that volume. Our friends 
can all tell whether this 
is so; and if so, we 
earnestly invite you all 



NOW 



It is as easy, no doubt, 
for our readers to renew 
subscriptions to-day as at 
a later date, and it will 
be a very great conve¬ 
nience to us if they will 
please attend to this the 
First of this present 
month of December. 


There is a large amount 
of work to be done in ar¬ 
ranging names in' the 
entry and mail books, 
and we wish to do this as 
early as possible, so as to 
send off the New-Year’s 
number in good season. 




NOW 


Please send in your own 
names, and any others 
that you may have se¬ 
cured. We point to the 
beautiful and valuable 
volume closing with this 
number as an indication 
of what the next will be., 


Here are between 400 
and 500 large pages 
crowded full of valuable 
articles, illustrated by 
hundreds of costly en¬ 
gravings, and providing 
reading for all the mem¬ 
bers of the family. 



The kefican Igricultoristi 



A Hole Paper, 

AND THE 

BEST PAPER 

FOB THE 

FARM, 

GARDEN, and 
HOUSEHOLD, 


For ^1.^0 

A YEAK. 

4: Copies, . , . $5 
10 Copies, , , . ±2 
20 or more Cop.- 
ies, . $1 each. 



IN' O W 

Is the Time to 

RENEW. 


A 1^'ew Year’s I*i-eseiit lor tlie 

Boyjs and Girls.— We ask all fathers and mothers to. 
notice that the American Agriculturist is a paper for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household, and that it contains a 
special and interesting Department for Children and 
Youth. What more pleasing or useful present could a 
father, mother, or other friend give to the hoys and girls 
than a copy of this paper, with its beautiful engravings 
and instructive articles ’ Said a father to us, “My child¬ 
ren watch eagerly eveiy month for the coming of the 
Agnculturist, and 1 never have to look that yiaper over before 
•putting it into their hands for fear it will contain something 
I would nothave them read." This would he aNew Year’s 
gift received each month. 

Cliitos of* aaeetl isot all 

be at one Post-Office.— We wish to encourage the 
getting up of large lists, and it costs much less to mail a 
large number in one package than separately. This in¬ 
duces us to make the reductions in our temis to clubs of 
four or more names. But we are quite willing to receive 
names from several post-offices, if sent by the same 
canvasser; for such names often become the centers of 
new clubs. 

A Cwootl I>ictioiia5.*y should be in every 
household, and be kept where it is always readily accessi¬ 
ble. Although not as costly as some of our premiums, we 
consider it one of the most valuable, because it is one of 
the most useful. It can he obtained by procuring nineteen 
subscribers to the Agriculturist, at the regular rates, or 
sixty-five at the club rates. The dictionary we offer is 
Worcester’s Large Illustrated, and this was selected 
because it is the one we should choose for ourselves 
if we were limited to a single dictionary. This is one- 
of our popular premiums, and we should he glad ta 
send out a great many inore of them. 

Clii’osaio-S.fiiliog'rjsplay.—This is a term 
applied to a process of pirinting in colors which has with¬ 
in a few years been brought to great pierfection. We have 
seen some specimens from the New York Chromo-litho- 
graphic Company which in color and execution so closely 
resemble oil paintings, that an unskilled person would 
never suppose them to he produced by any process of 
printing. Wo would suggest to the publishers that as 
this jirocess is intended to piopnlarize works of art, they 
give ns subjects that are not so purely foreign as those 
they have thus far brought out. 

Seistl iis tlac SpcciiiacBas.-Benjamin Mize 
—locality not given—writes that “We have pierfect wheat 
and chess on the same head.” This is just one of the, 
things that we have long wanted to see, and u’ill thank 
Mr. M. if he will allow ns the oppiortunity of doing so. 

Ylie Ycwsl>©ys’ DiOtlg'iiig’ Sffoiise, 

—If a New York newsboy should make his appearance 
in a country village he would he as much of a curiosity 
as an elephant. Itagged and dirty, yet bright and shrewd, 
an infant in years, hut old in experience—homeless, and 
often friendless, he is altogether a character the like of 
which is only found in large cities, and nowhere of the 
genuine type save in New York. Several years ago, the 
Children’s Aid Society did a good thing in establishing a 
lodging house, where these homeless boys could get a 
good meal and a lodging for a small sum, and those who 
Avished to, could sai'e their earnings. This has been a 
most useful institution, and now the Society, feeling the 
need of a permanent location, wish to procure a buildingis 
We have not room for their appeal for aid in this work;:?, 
hut we commend this charity to those who are looking 
for some way in which to do good. Mr. C. L. Brace, at 
the office of the Children’s Aid Society, No. 8 East 4tk 
street, will give all information concerning it. 

ISottliMj*’ Ciclei-. —R. H. E., Lafoyette, Ind. 
Cider for bottling should be fermented at a lo%v tempera¬ 
ture, and racked off from the sediment after it is clear. 

MaMg-iiag- Ilaslcets.—“Minnie,’’ Gram- 
pion Hills. The hanging baskets sold in the city aro 
mainly of three kinds: those made of pottery, those of 
wirc,’to be lined with moss, and what are called rustic 
baskets, which arc made of wooden howls, ornamented 
by tacldng on hits of vines, toots, burs, cones, etc. A 
deep) wooden bowl, an old oyster keg cut down, a child's 
toy pail, or some similar receptacle may be used—any¬ 
thing that will hold enough earth. Those sold are gen- 
erally too shallow. The vessel need not ho water-tight: 
a little moss pint over the cracks will make all right. The 
outside may be “ rusticated ” by tacking on split twigs, 
pieces of hark, vines, or whatever suits the fancy. These 
may he left of their natural color, or painted brown and 
varnished. Handles may he of willo'w or rattan. 
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Abdominal Tumor In a lIor>*e.— Dr. 

G. W. Booth, of Harrison Co., lud., writes: “If you will 
allow me a space In yonr paper, 1 will relate a Tery sln- 
pilar case which will probably Interest Ihrmers and horse¬ 
men generally. It is that of a horse of Mr. J. C. 
Lopp, of this place. This spring, while plowing forcom, 
Mr. Lopp noticed that his horse began to lose his appe¬ 
tite, and grow thin, and soon noticed that ho passed his 
urine with dlfflcnlty. After trying the rarlons dlnreUca 
usually resorted to, he called In sereral of the horse-wise 
men of the neighborhood, and had their opinions as to 
the natnre of the disease, and iU treatment. The horse 
gradually grew worse, and In two or three weeks died. At 
the post mortem, upon cutting him open, we found a 
tumor lying In the right side, to which were attached 
the right kidney and lirer. The tumor would hare filled 
a halfbnshel measure, and was composed of lobules from 
the size of a walnut up to the slae of a man’s double fist, 
attached by < pedicle to each other. When cut Into, the 
lobules presented the shining appearance of kidney etruc- 
ture, but wore of a grayish color." 

rows lloldlng: I'P Their Ullk.— 

C. E. Pond, Kansas. It seems as If there must be some 
way of Influencing a cow to give down her milk, but we 
know of no specific remedy. The usual causes are, we 
tliink. Jealousy for her calf, and nerronsness. A cow al¬ 
ways used to kind treatment should not be Jealous of her 
milker. One which does not suckle her own calf at all 
will not be Jealous on Its account. One of a nervous tem¬ 
perament may be quieted if fed or “ messed " In a stall or 
loose box at the time of milking. A nervous cow 
ought to be handled by a quiet, gentle person. Boister- 
onsness in the yard or suble, and rough usage, will get 
cows into all sorts of bad habits. 

Tciatllalloia ©f the Soil.— “S. B.,” ot 
Long Island. The suggestion made is not new. Experi- 
menU in artificial aiiration of the soil have been made, 
and by means of pipes, and the advantages, if not imper¬ 
ceptible, found to be unrcmnneratlre. The passage of 
wind over the surfkce, and the property of infinite lUffh- 
slon which air and its constitnenta, in common with all 
gaseous bodies, possess, is equivalent to thorough ven¬ 
tilation, as far down iato the soil as good drainage exists. 

Waterlns: - Trosasha on llls:h. 
-vraya. —A coaomon thing in New England—less fre¬ 
quently found In the Middle SUtes, and very rare at the 
West or (as the new phrase is) “ Interior.” Why is this t 

Aapbnltnm Floor* for Stables. — 

These ntay be made without fear of injury from frost, 
if not laid in very cold weather. 

CIsews. — A. W. B., West Merklen. The Ger¬ 
man told you an old tradition. This, and all other ways 
of converting wheat Into chess, was tried by a committee 
of the New York State Society, several years ago. Cut¬ 
ting off the rooU of wheat is about as likely to convert 
it into chess as catting a horse's tail la to make a 
donkey of him. 

^alt and L.ime. —We hold it os settled that 
for most, if not ail, manurial purposes, lime slaked with 
a strong brine is decidedly superior to simply slaked 
lime, with or withoat a separate application of salt. 

f^origbuna and it* Product*. —An 

account of recent investigations concerning the value 
of Sorghum in sugar prodnetioa, etc., by F. L Stewart, 
MO pages, ISmo., J. B. Lippincott, Phlla. We consider 
it a valuable contribution to our literature on this sub¬ 
ject. Price $1.50. 

Fact* about Pent.- As an .article of fncl, 
etc., by T. IL Leavitt, 3d Edition, 316 pages, ISmo., 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. A neat work, ex¬ 
hibiting commendable research, and of general interest. 
Mr. I.eavitt is practically familiar with his subject, and 
the Inventor of a condensing mill. For sale at the 
Amerfeoa AgricuUuriti Office. Price, $1.50. 

A iVolderinsr Iron.ab.arof solder, and a 
little pnlverize^Tosln, will bo found a good Investment 
for farmers. Many leaks can be stoppe<l, mneh time 
caved, and also many dimes. The art of soldering is an 
easy one to acquire. 

Farm Holler and Mtrnmer. — “ J. IL 

D.,” IlampKlen Co., Mas.*. The apparatus, invented by 
D. K. Prindle, of East Bethany, N. Y., is a neat and 
effective apparatus for cooking feed, steaming roots or 
coarse fodder, boiling water In vats or tabs, for scalding 
hogs, steaming timber, and many other purposes for 
which sithar s caldron set on a ftimace or on an arch, or 


a low pressure steam boiler Is employed. It has been 
used, and has the approval of many of our best fUrmers. 

Co A ©r KrrpliiRT Kbrep at th© 

South.— In Union Comity, S. C.. it is estimated atSSH 
cents a head to winter a fiock, and the profits at two dol¬ 
lars a bead per year. 

Fe©dln;g Fabbagf^*** ntnmpu and 
All.— “ J. L.,” Westchester Co., N. Y.. says: “ In feed¬ 
ing cabbages, 1 have found the thttupi cut In small pieces 
nearly down to the roots and slightly steamed and mixed 
with bran, veij much relished and eaten clean.” 

Plowrlnx "vrlth On© l.ln© and with 
Left-hand Plow*.— Our picture* In the July num¬ 
ber liave been the subjects of so many and so dlffijring 
criticisms, that we are (breed to think they are pretty near 
right. Still the common usage, which is a very safe guide, 
differs a little from our rspresentatlons. Instead of attach¬ 
ing the line from the head of the off horse to the head of 
the nigh one. it is nsually attached to the girth. J. D. 
Smalley, of Stark Co., O., says the single rein should be 
buckled into a ring in the bridle rein, and recommends 
passing the rein throogha ring attached by a short strap 
to the crupper, in order to hold it np better. 

Flottj :»flllt In OneTenl.— “F. C. C.,” 
Wisconsin, has a cow which gave clotty milk from one 
teat at a time, different teata being aflbeted. TTiIs is a 
mild stage of garget, and the cow s^eld probebly be 
cured by a dose of 1 lb. of epeom salts, and V4 ox. of 
ginger mixed with molaaees. If the cow manlfbsU ft- 
verishness, add half an ounce of saltpeter, and be very 
thorough about milking. If more than one teat is affbeted. 
or if the bag Is sore, milk several times a day, and wash¬ 
ing it with warm water, knead it gently each time. Warm 
grease Is often applied with advantage after the wash¬ 
ing. The Ihrmers’ remedy is Oarget-root, or Poke-root, of 
which a few ounces are given, shaved np with the feed. It 
is Isxatlve. and nsnally efficacious, but not always at hand. 

“J. B. J.” says; “Take a bandfhl of Poke-root, chop it 
fine, boll till tender, and give it to the cow in feed or 
slops.” He ht* never known it to frdl. 

€>y*ter* and Salmon at Salt I.nk©. 

—M. M. Oysters reach their perfection only In tide-wa¬ 
ter streams and bays where they have a constant alter¬ 
nation of salt and fresh water. Wo are not aware that 
they will thrive under any other conditions. There Is no 
chance for them at Great Salt Lake. Salmon must hare 
access to the varied Hire of the ocean In order to do their 
best. They frequently add threefold to their weight on 
their first visit to the sea. It is not at all probable that 
they would do well in the streams of the Great Basin. 
Bnt thi ariilMal cf that do not reqnlre 

these conditions can be carried on to any extent in those 
waters. The hatching of fish eggs is represented by ex¬ 
pert* in the bnslnes* to be much more sure than the 
batching of th# eggs of the domestic fowl*. They are 
easily transported. There is no conceivable limit to their 
mslUplication but fte want of rivers, and food for them. 
We were told that the whole expense of patting fifty mil¬ 
lions of shad into the Connecticut River did not exceed 
fifty dollars. Black bass, salmon, trout, pike, pickerel, 
and white fish, are desirable sort* to propagate In ftvMih- 
srater streams and lakes. l>r. Oariick’s little work on fish 
cultnre is the beet that ha* fkllen under our notice, bnt 
this work 1* out of print, A new edition, with the latest 
information, should be immediately issued. 

C'la^ap Horn©*.- “ J. W.” Under the Ilonie- 
ttead Law, one hundred and sixty acre* of land can bo 
obUlned in Mlseoorl for $18. Improved iknns can be 
bought at from $r> to $10 per acre. Churches, achooU, and 
good society are not guaranteed. 

TIa© Early CloodrIcI* Fotato.— “R 
P.” Wo have good reports of this seedling from all quar¬ 
ter*. It Is very productive, not liable to rot, and of good 
quality. It la a good time to lay in your seed now. 

Th© Wheat Crop of th© irnlted 

ntate* is estimated at tkS.000.000 of bushels, the largest 
ever raised, and of good quality. There will be little 
sprouted or musty grain in market. 

Th© Crop* In Enrop©.— There la a short 
crop of wheat In Prance, Belgium, Spain, and Poland. A 
good deal of wheat, flour, and com is already sent out 
from this country, and breadstuff's will be one of our large 
Items of export for the year. 

The Farmer** Horn© JTonmal is one 
of the best of the young agricultural papers of the West 
It 1* published at Lexington, Ky., by onr friend, J. J 
Miller, Esq. We wish him the laigeat success tu hi* Ubqr* 


Journal ol' th© Farm.— The first num¬ 
ber of a Journal of 16 pages, with the above title, has 
reachwl us. It is published by Bangh & Sons, Philadel¬ 
phia, who say, “ the proprietor* wish it distinctly under¬ 
stood that it 1* pnbllshed for the express purpose of mak¬ 
ing more generally known, and thereby Increasing the 
tale of JJatiyh't Rate Hone Phoepfiale, o( vcMch they ar* 
solo manufacturers.” Now, there is no mlsanderstandlng 
this, and it is much more open and (hlr than those sbeeta 
pnblisbed in the interest of some particular establishment, 
and which make believe all the time that they are not. 
Wo are not informed how often the Jouroal 1* to bo Is- 
■aed. If there I* any virtue in Phosphate, the first Issu* 
contains enwtgh of it to make it* circulation grow rapid¬ 
ly, but beside* ita “phosphaUcdlathesla,” as the doctors 
say, it presents much wcll-conaldored reading matter. 

<'otton Cnltnro and .>Innnr©, —A. 

. Thia crop has been very generally cultivated without 
manure, and the product has been from one-third of a 
bale to one bale per acre, according to the quality of the 
soil. A subscriber expresses hi* surprise that we sbontd 
recommend so much as a ton of fish guano to the acre for 
this crop, coating pcrliap* fifty dollars dclirerrd. Dr. N. 
B. Cload, of Alabama, demonstrated twenty year* ago 
that two and three bales even per acre could be raised 
more economically than the same quantity on five or six 
^rcs. It is mainly a question of manure and thorough 
cnltl^-atioa. Wo are aware that two hundred ponndt to 
the acre is used, with a crop of ooc-half to throe-fonlha of 
a bale, it is much better husbandry to uae more manure, 
and get more cotton. 

500 Ixsnd* of Well Wcntliered 
l»Iack.— A. Halctt. of Portage Co., Ohio, ha* 500 loads 
of well weathered mnek, and propose* to send to New 
York for snperphosphale of lime, at $60 per ton. to com¬ 
post with it. Don’t do it. Spend yonr money for somo- 
thlng nearer home. Perhaps yon can buy stable manure ; 
with one load of this, and three of the mack, yon may 
make fnliy three loads of manure, worth ns much a* good 
yard manure next spring. Perhaps yon can get bone dnst, 
or burnt bones, cheaply. If yon can add 60 pound* to the 
load of compost. The woolen waste of fkctorles, the 
wastes of soap boilers, of paper makers, horn tamers, etc., 
are all valuable, and may often be used without a basis of 
animal mannre with the muck. Pen your hog* on the 
muck, (under cover, if possible,) and throw out the con- 
tenta of the pen upon a compost heap, a* often as it is 
well worked over. Mingle mack with the mannro in th* 
bara-yard, so that it shall thoroughly pervade the whole. 
Throw It under the horse* and eatlle in the stable*, tak¬ 
ing it out clean at least once a week. Any way to im¬ 
pregnate It with the fermenting principle of annnal ma¬ 
nure, urine, or baro-yard leaching* will make good manure 
of It The compost will be all the better If bones, wood- 
ashes. and other Inorganic ■nbstances of mannrial rain* 
are added and tborongbly Intermingled with It. 


(krl©©tina‘ fil©©d d’orts, — G. F. CWWW* 
ear* ftom the stalk* that bear two or three, Uklng tha 
best Hang them up to dry In a room that ha* the fhlt 
benefit of the sun or a fire. If once thoronghly dried. It 
is easily kept. Much labor Is saved by having well cured 
seed com. 

:vioaTliie: llncliln©* and John null. 
-They cut gras* well, John admita, but they also cat off 
the heads of silting pbeasanU and partridge*. Wliat can 
John do without his game? What is an estate worth if 
it doe* not afford shooting for the aristocracy T Mower* 
and reapers arc democratic InsUtotlons. 

Tln©car IVom Norgrl*”"* Jnlc©.— 

It can be made In a few weeks, treated as elder, without 
evaporation. Bnt it la better to boll it, so as to bring th* 
Imparities to the surface, and skim. The more It is 
expoeed to the air the sooner It will become good vinegar. 

Th© Ilarlwon Fotnfo. — The reports 
from this variety are wonderftdly fkvorable. It has with¬ 
stood both drouth and wet better than any other |»oUto. 
It ha* everywhere given goofl crops. Cut to single syos 
and planted singly. It ha* yielded fhlly 100 for one. and In 
some cases, no donbt, SOO for one. J. T. Mapes, of 
Orange Co., report* an Increase of 180 goo«l market¬ 
able poeatoca, beside* some small ones, for oms planted, 

Farmins- In Colorado Is wld to be 

making rapid progress, considering the obstacle* they 
have to contend with, In Puebla Coqnty. cycry spot that 
can be watered U plowed and cultivated. They have oln 
ready spent a bqndrcd thousand dollars for dam* and 
ditches, Aboqt 600,000 acres under cultivation In th« 
whole territory. ?* 0 t a very attractive country, wheyq 
every foot of land ha* to be irrigated to produce a 
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ISuti^rc Woods.-In the prize list of the late 
Kova Scotia Agricultural and I^clustrial Exhibition J 
find several unusual and very sensible premiums offered 
Among others is one for the best collection of nahi e 
woods, prepared to show the bark, as well as longitudinal 
and transverse sections, polished and plain. ^ But veiy 
few arc familiar with the appearance of ournative woods, 
other than the few kinds that have a commercial value. 
Such a collection at any fair would be far more instruc¬ 
tive than many things for which prizes are given. 


Clearing Effeavily Timbered BL.ainl. 

—Some of our readers are anxious for information about 
new and good ways of clearing land, handling the timber, 
and cultivating of the cleared forest. 


©iflacsilty witli Tile Drains.—“ Penn¬ 
sylvanian ” writes that he has trouble with his drains. 
The water finds its way from the surface into the drains 
directly during hard rains. They are tile drains, laid four 
feet deep, two rods apart, in stiff clay hard pan soil. He 
finds, besides, that drains laid two and a half feet deep 
answer fully as well. Our correspondent has exactly the 
soil in which well laid tile drains, four feet deep, would 
pay best. His drains, we doubt not, were laid thus. The 
ditch was dug, the tiles laid, sods placed upon the tiles ; 
stones upon the sods followed, and finally it was filled up 
with the soil. Such a drain is, of course, little or no bet¬ 
ter than a two-foot one. The joints of the tiles should 
have been protected with scraps of tin, leather, or regular 
collars; the clay, free from big hard lumps, should have 
been thrown upon the tiles to the depth of a foot or six¬ 
teen inches, and rammed down so hard that not a drop of 
water could flow down into the tiles. It must all flow up, 
as explained on page 418, (Sept.). H. B. Always run 
the drains straight down hill. 

Macliines for Tifting Stones.—D. I. 

A. Bolles’ machine is a good one, moving with two wheels. 
Packer’s is a more recent patent, and has some improve¬ 
ments. Either will lift stones weighing six tons or more, 
and place them in a wall. Any first class agricultural 
warehouse will put you in the way to find them. The 
price is $300 and upward. 


fattening Food, for Morses.—“W. 

C. R.” asks, “What are the merits of com meal, ground 
coarse, and then boiled or cooked into a sort of mush, 
mixed with cut feed, as a food for fattening horses 
—We know of nothing that will fatten a horse quicker 
than corn meal on cut hay, unless it be the same with 
the addition of a little oil-cake daily, which is most ex¬ 
cellent. Cooking the meal is, no doubt, an improvement, 
and it would probably be better yet to cook hay and all. 


Indiana. State Fair.— This came off .at 
Terre Haute, the first week in October, and was the most 
successful fair ever held in the State. The grounds se¬ 
lected for the exhibition were about forty acres, on the 
National road, a mile or more east of the city. It was a 
charming spot, shaded with black walnuts, sugar maples, 
and oaks of magnificent proportions. The arrangements 
were very good for the display of farm products, and the 
show was a credit to the State. The fruits and vegetables 
showed the effects of the drought, but there were enough 
fine specimens to make a good show. The fair run quite 
too much to horse-racing, and displeased many of the 
sober-minded citizens, who could not quite see the pro¬ 
priety of this part of the fair. Perhaps they will make 
their influence felt more at the annual meeting, when the 
an-angements are made for the next fair. The receipts 
were about $21,000, and the expenses $15,000, which 
makes a good show financially. 


S«tPi»liecl with Coal Asbes. 

If a shallow privy vault is well supplied with sifted C( 
ashes, and the contents removed once a month, will tl 
be sufficient Yes, if it be well worked over If frozi 
It should be laid in a heap till spring, and then mixt 


-ims was held at 


Iowa State Fair. __ 

ton, and for so young a State, the show was Tr^d 
exceeding, we understand, all former State fairs 
receipts very nearly reached $8,000. A leadinn- fea 
the first day was the trial of cultivators. A field o 
had been planted a few weeks previous that the C( 
itors might have a fair opportunity to show whai 
their machines could do. It shows the stron- hold 
the improved cultivators have taken upon the fi 
^u )lic that there were twenty competitors with w 
and riding machines for one horse or two. Thev 
, their work well, completely stirring the groiir 
burying al weeds. Deere* Co., of Moline! HI 
the first prize for sulky cultivator. The qiies ion ' 
pensing wholly with the hand-hoe in the cultHa 
^eld crops, is one in which all parts ef the coun try 


deep interest. The West has solved the problem, and 
we have now several styles of cultivators that will com¬ 
pletely take care of a crop from the time it is planted un¬ 
til it may safely be laid by. The inevitable result of this 
improvement will be that field crops will be much more 
frequently and faithfully cultivated, and that corn and 
potatoes will be cheaper. The cattle were not out in 
large numbers, and the sheep attracted little notice. The 
hogs were good, especially the Chester Whites, which 
seem to take the lead at all the State fairs. The display 
of fruit and flowers was uncommonly good. Apples, 
pears, and grapes were well represented. The dairy pro¬ 
ducts were not what we had a right to expect. In the 
Fine Art Hall there was a fine display in Natural History, 
and Secretary Schaffer made broad his ph 3 dacteries with 
the fowls of the air, insects, mammals and reptiles. 
We once heard murder treated as one of the fine arts, 
and there is no impropriety perhaps in putting scorpions, 
spiders, hen haw'ks, and rattlesnakes in the same cate¬ 
gory. The multitudes had to go home in the rain, but 
this failed to damp their ardor. They had a jolly good 
time and are ready for the next one of the same sort. 

A CorrecSiom.— Some of our fine drawings 
are from the facile pencil of Mr. W. J. Hayes, and in in¬ 
dicating this fact, we have sometimes put “N. A.” after 
his name. As Mr. H. is not a member of the National 
Academy, and does not wish to appear to assume titles 
that do not belong to him, wc cheerfully admit that the 
mistake was our own. There is a growing feeling among 
artists that “ N. A.” is a title of very little value. 

Fi’tiit Freserviiag House in New 
Iforic.—At our Grape Show, Mr. W. S. Carpenter exhib¬ 
ited specimens from a new fruit house which has been 
erected under the Nyce patent. Peaches, early sorts, were 
only tolerably well preserved, but early pears were in 
very fine condition. Bartletts were as green as when 
picked from the tree, and Washington, a pear that ma¬ 
tures in August, was in fine eating condition and of ex¬ 
cellent quality. We understand that those interested in 
this enterprise are well pleased with its success thus far. 


Amevicam Fomolog-ical Society.— 

The Secretary, F. R. Elliot, of Cleveland, Ohio, has is¬ 
sued a circular to members, asking each “to aid the 
making up of the Society’s biennial report by contribut¬ 
ing immediately any information you have relative to 
new seedlings, and the values of different fruits, diseases, 
soils, etc., in your section of the country. You are also 
invited to forward samples of any new seedling or un¬ 
named fruits by express, to the address of the Secretary, 
that he may make comparison, drawings and descriptions. 
Any fruits thus forwarded, the names of which are un¬ 
known to him, will be again transmitted to pomologists 
for the desired information. The American, United 
States, and Merchants Union Express Companies have 
generously offered to transport all sample packages of 
fruit for this purpose fbbb. Due credit will be given to 
contributors,” 

Are liiclcory Niits ^ecds ?—D. D., Min- 
field, Ind., asks if there “ is yet any decision as to whether 
or not Hickory nuts are mailable as seeds." Some one 
some time ago decided that they were not seeds. We 
have forgotten now who it was that gave the opinion, but 
it was some official who probably knows better than na¬ 
ture does. It is a great pity that our friends living on the 
prairies, where trees are needed, cannot get certain tree 
seeds by mail, because they happen to be called nuts, 
while potatoes are mailable in any quantities, yet they 
are neither saeds, rsots nor cuttings. 


AL lirrape Mrowers’ Meeting-.—Th 

Grape Show, noticed elsewhere, brought together quite 
large number of pomologists, not only from the immi 
diate vicinity, but from considerable distances. Seven 
having expressed a desire to hold a discussion on grapei 
a meeting w^as called for Friday, October 25th,'’in tli 
spacious room on the second floor of the Agriculturl 
building. The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder wms chose 
chairman by acclamation, and Mr. James Ho'^.^ was elec 
ed secretary. Col. Wilder, on taking the chahC expresse 
his gratification at meeting so many interested in grape cu 
ture. He w-as recently from the grape countries of Europi 
and felt confident that our own country w-ould befoi 
many years be not only a great grape-growing, buVa win 
producing country. He believed that the value of a gran 
should be estimated by its w-ine producing capabilities. 

Doctor E. Van Keiiren, of Hammondsport, Steuben Co 
gave an account of the Pleasant Valley re-ion Wc hav 
already given a sketch of this grape region, and omit D 
V. K. s description of the locality. There are three con 
panics orpnized for the purpose of cultivating the grap 
and mailing wine, and $500,000 are invested in this ii 
dustry. Four-fifths of the crops are Catawba. Vines ai 
always healthy, almost enrtrely frea from rot, and voi 


slightly affected with mildew. The past season was vei-y 

dry, and fruit ripened well. Concord healthy, occasion¬ 
ally rotting. Delaw-are hardy, and holds its foliage. 
Diana sensitive to cold, rots in some places. Allen’s IIj'- 
brid first fniited this year, and ripened well. No expe¬ 
rience with Roger’s Hybrids. Lydia promises well. Re¬ 
becca good. Israella later than Hartford Prolific. Alvey 
and Norton’s Virginia are somewhat grown for w’ine, and 
give a must of 90°. Iona has been extensively planted, is 
a good grower, and ripens its fruit later than Delaware. 

Gen. J. S. Negley, of Pittsburgh, Pa., representing Mr. 
Knox. Pittsburgh is a favorable locality for the grape. 
Have tried all varieties. Catawba does w-ell. Concord and 
Hartford Prolific, the most robust. Creveling hardy and 
productive, but with a loose bunch. Delaware gives a good 
crop once in three years. It is fickle, and requires good 
culture. It ables to ripen its crop even when the vines 
have been defoliated by mildew. Iona ripens unevenly, 
and is no better than a good Catawba. Israella no better 
than Isabella. Adirondac, a complete failure. Maxa- 
tawney, Anna and Martha are the best white grapes. 
Elsinbiirgh and Alvey, the best for wine. Several of 
Rogers’ Hybrids are very promising, differing in aroma 
and character of flesh. 

Mr. J. W. Bailey, of Plattsburgh, N. Y. His fruit set 
ten days later than usual, otherwise the season had been 
favorable. No mildew except on Allen’s Ilj-brid. Adi¬ 
rondac colored August 25th, and bore large crops, one 
vine had from 300 to 400 pounds. A frost about Septem¬ 
ber 20th prevented their attaining their full flavor. Hart¬ 
ford ripens perfectly, and the Delaware generally. None 
of Rogers’ Ilj-brids are first quality, though some arc 
valuable at the North. Concord, though healthy and 
vigorous, is too late, and entirely unsatisfactory. 

Doctor C. W. Grant stated that in his locality the season 
had been very unfavorable to fruit growing. The Iona 
and Israella had done better than any others. Compari¬ 
sons as to time of maturing should be made between 
vines of equal age. The Israella was the first to ripen, 
and the last to fall from the vines ; its must stood at 75°, 
and upwards, that of Iona, 89° to 93°. 

Remarks were also made by Messrs. Beach, Townsend, 
Cornell, Bushnell, Dr. Trimble, and several others, but 
we are not able to give a more extended report. 

Early jPotatoes. —S. M. The E.arly Good¬ 
rich and the Sebec are very popular varieties. 


Grapes From Caliibrnia. —Probably 
most of our readers are aware that the climate of Califor¬ 
nia allows of the open air culture of those varieties of 
European grape that with us can only be grown in glass 
structures. We were much interested in the results of 
an experiment of shipping a quantity of these grapes to 
New York. They were sent by Mr. Wm. McP. Hill, of 
Sonoma, Cal., on October 10th, arrived in New Y^ork on 
October 80th, and were opened on November 2d. Two 
methods of packing were tried, each bunch was wrapped 
in paper, one lot packed in chaff, and a corresponding lot 
packed in sawdust. The Rose of Peru, a black and most 
lusciously sweet grape, was in both cases nearly spoiled. 
Muscat of Alexandria came better in sawdust than in chaff, 
but not particularly well in either. Flame colored Tokay 
bore carriage better than the others, and those packed in 
sawdust came in fine condition. The transportation of 
grapes from California presents difficulties, which will 
doubtless be overcome,and we hope to see the magnificent 
clusters from its vineyards abundant in our eastern cities. 

TTlie Eake Sliore Grape-g-ro-wers’ 
Meeting.— Engagements elsewhere prevented our at¬ 
tending this meeting, and we are indebted to George W. 
Campbell, Delaware, Ohio, for the following summari'. 
The Annual Exhibition of the Lake Shore Grape-grow¬ 
ers’ Association, at Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio, on the 15th, 
loth, and 17th of October, was well attended, the tables 
well filled with specimens of grapes and wines, and the 
show of grapes of unusual excellence in all the leading 
varieties in cultivation. Thei-e were 146 entries for the 
several premiums offered on grapes, and 1S7 plates of 
grapes on exhibition. For the premiums on wines, there 
were 23 entries, and 47 bottles exhibited. Catawbas 
were in great profusion, of very large size, finely col¬ 
ored, and of quality never surpassed in this region. Not¬ 
withstanding the rot in the early part of the season, the 
ciop will be large in the aggregate, and it is expected the 
wine of this season will bs of the finest qiialitv, Dela- 
waies were also largely exhibited, and of size of bunches 
and berries absolutely unequaled at any previous exhibi¬ 
tion in Ohio. The quality this season is also iinusually 
good. Repeated tests of must from a quantitj- pressed at 
Cleveland, for wine, gave, by Oechsle's scale, the unpar¬ 
alleled weight of 116°. The first premium for “ the best 
10 bunches of one variety, quality to rule,” was unani¬ 
mously awarded to the Delaware ; the second to the Ca¬ 
tawba; the Iona and Diana also competing. A magnifl- 
«ent single cane ef Delaware was exhibited, about 5 feel 
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high, b<?arlng T1 well devclopcU and pcrfccUy rlponed 
bunches. lonas were not largely exhibited, and speci¬ 
mens were generally rather Inferior; bnnehes loose and 
itrag-’llng, and Imperftctly rijicned. A few fair bunches 
from Lockport, X. Y.. and from Erie Co., Ohio, were the 
beat on exhibition, tolerably well ripened, but not equal 
to samples showu in former years. Reports in discussion 
and from private sources Indicated tliat tills variety had 
not generally met the expectations of planters. A few 
handsome, compact clusters of Israella and Adirundac 
were exhibited, about equal to those shown on former 
occasions. Dianas of remarkable size and excellence, 
with very hea\'y shouldered, compact bnnehes, bcautl- 
fhlly colored, were shown, both from the Lake Shore re¬ 
gion, and also from Crooked Lake, N. Y, The Detroit 
grape was again on exhibition; but It was difficult to see 
any material dilference between It and the Catawba, 
though the specimens shown were a little smaller, and the 
bnnehes a little more compact than the average of Cataw- 
bas. The general Impression seemed to be that It ico» 
the Catawba, grown with some ihvorablc advantages of 
location or position. The Lydia was represented by 
some fair specimens; bnnehes medium, compact; quality 
good. Cuyahoga vvas also shown of rather better quality 
than for two or three years pa-sL Several plates of Re¬ 
beccas from the vicinity of Cleveland were very hand¬ 
some ; bnnehes large, compact, and fine. The sandy soil 
of that region seems well adapted to the growth of this 
variety. The Lorain grape n-as again on exhibition this 
season ; a very handsome grape, closely resembling the 
foreign white Chasselas, though Its foliage is decidedly 
native. Bunch medium to largo; berry large, slightly 
oval, semi-transparent; slightly pulpy, with pU-asant 
sub-acid ILivor. A seedling, evidently from the Dcla- 
^if^re, originated at Dnnsvlllc, X. Y., received the first 
premium for best unnamod seedling native grape. It re¬ 
sembles the Delaware In color and general appearance; 
berries about the same size, bunches smaller; more 
pulpy; pleasant flavor, but quite strong, foxy odor. In 
no respect superior to Delaware. In addition to the sin¬ 
gle cane of Delaware before mentioned, very fine canes 
of Catawba, Isalrelta, Concord, Diana, and some others, 
were exhibited. Indicating extraonllnary productiveness, 
with great size and beauty of bunches and berries. The 
Walter was not on exhibition—Its originator being, per¬ 
haps, belter satisfied with publishing picture exaggera¬ 
ting It about /our time* larger than any specimens yet ex¬ 
hibited. Rogers’ Hybrids were not largely represented, 
and the specimens were mostly rather Indllferent. Some 
fins No. 15, were on exhibition from Cleveland. No other 
numbers were shown worthy of special notko. The 
Wines on exhibition were good samples of still and 
sparkling, of various klnd.s. though generally not of any 
remarkable excellence above those exhibited In former 
years. 8ome Ives’ Seedling wine fttjm Cincinnati re¬ 
ceived special attention, and was really a fine, red wine 
of high character. Some pure sparkling Delaware, bottled 
during natural fermentation, and without the addition of 
■ngar, was also regarded as very superior. 

Xlic CJrap© Exhibition at 315 
Broadway.— The occupancy of the new office was 
fitly “solemnized” as the French say, by a magnificent 
show of native grapes.—a display that would be fine at 
rfhy season, bnt at the late date of Oct. filth was some¬ 
thing remarkable. 

As no general notice was given of onr Intention to hold 
an exhibition, some explanation is due to the many 
friends who were unable to participate In It. After onr 
October Issue ha<l gone to press, we recrivetl an applica¬ 
tion from Mr. Knox for permission to show his grapes at 
our new office, on Oct. ITth ; this was readily acceded to, 
bnt the carpenters’ work being delayed, the time was 
postponed to the 2tth. As it was too late to extend a 
general Invitation to grape-growers, we sent circulars by 
mall to such a.s we thought might bd able to get their fruit 
here in time, and these were responded to by a sufficient 
number to make up, in addition to Mr. Knox’s collection, 
one of the finest displays ever seen in the city. In addi¬ 
tion to the fruit, there was a large exhibition of vines, 
which gave an opportnnlty for comparing the products of 
dlflerent nurseries. Although we did not ask for contri¬ 
butions of wines, or other fruits than grapes, a few speci¬ 
mens of each were brought In, and are noticed elsewhere. 
In this exhibition no prizes were offered and no determi¬ 
nations made by any other committee than the public. 
Each exhibitor was at liberty to advocate his own fruits 
or vines—a plan which seemed to bo satisfactory to all 
concerned. At the exhibitions of the Imperial Ilortlcnl- 
tnral Society of France there are no prizes offered, and 
the same thing Is being advocated in England. From onr 
experience in October, we feci sure that It will bring out 
a larger number of contributors, and on the whole avoid 
much dissatisfaction. At the late meeting of the Lake 
Shore Orape-growers’ Association, there were 25 samples 
of Catawba so nearly alike, that the committee excused 
Itaolf for iU award on the plea that It must be made to 


somebody, and regretted that they had no more premiums 
to give to others equally deserving with the recipient. 

The exhibition was open for three days, and was each 
day visited by thonsonds of Interested spectators. On 
the 25ih, at the auggesilon of several grape-growers, an 
Impromptu meeting was held for discussion. An abstract 
of its proceedings will be found in another item. Sub¬ 
joined is a list of entries In the order In which they were 
ttken by the entry clerk, and on page 430 will be found 
notes upon many of the varieties. 

J. Knox. Pittsburgh, Pa., by Ocn. J. S. Xegley: Con¬ 
cord, Hartford. Creveling, Ives, Elslngbnrgh, llerbcmont, 
Martha. Anna, Taylor, Maxatawnoy.CTlnton. Rogers’ Hy¬ 
brids Nos. 1. S, 8, 4, 5, 9,18, 14,13.19, », 80, 84, 88, 81, 88, 
39, 41, 43, 41, Salem, Rachel, Cnyahoga, Miner’s Seed¬ 
ling, Northern Mnscadlne, Mary Ann, North Carolina 
Seedling, Oporto, Perklna, Cigar Box, Diana, To Kalun, 
Union Villag®. Norton’s Virginia, Logan, Adlrondae, 
Louisa, York Mmlelra, Isahclla, Mottled, Catawba, loua, 
IsraclU, Alvey. Rebecca. DeUware. Besides samples in 
plates, many of the Tarietlos were exhibited In Wb. 
boxes. Largo fruiting canes of Concord, Delaware and 
Herbemont were shown.—C. M. Beach. West llarifo^. 
Conn.; Iona, Israella.—Jas. A. Reqna, Amcnla, N. 
Salem.—Chas. Siodbof, North Hoboken; Weehawken, 
Union Village, Jersey Black, Alvey.—Jno. W. Bailey & 
Co., PlatUbnrgh, N. Y.; Adlrondae.—L. PhUllps & 
Son. Berlin IlelghU. O.: 9 plates lona.-B. F. Hopkins, 
Brownheiro, O.: 1 box Iona.-B. Summers, Vermillion, 
Erie Co., O.: 3 plates Iona.—J. H. Rlckctls, Newburgh, 
N, Y.: Iona, Clinton, Cuyahoga, Uerbemont, Allen’s 
Hybrid, Israella, Rebecca. Creveling.-Leandcr Clark, 
Newbor^h, N. Y.: Isabella, Montgomery. DeUware.— 
Cliartes Downing. Newburgh. N. Y.: Iona, DeUware, Is- 
raelU.-J. F. Lowry. Berlin IlelghU. O.: * pUlea Iona. 

_C. W. Grant, Iona, near Poeksklll, N. Y.: Several 

pUtrs Iona, amounting In all to about 80 lbs., 5 plates 
IsraclU.— H. Cornell, Newburgh, N. Y.: 4 pUtca 

Iona —Pleasant Valley Wine Co., llammondsport, N. 
Y., by E. Van Kcnren,; Catawba. Diana, DeUware.—D. 
8. Wagencr, Crooked Lake, near Ilammondsport, N. Y.; 
DUna, and CaUwba, in fivc-ponnd boxes, and Iona.—Olm 
Brothers, Springfield. Mast.: 9 Unnamed Seedlings.— 
Jacob Newkirk, Hudson CUy,N. J.: Ra--pbcrrles.-Chas. 
Arnold, Paris. Canada; Seedlings 1. 8, 10. 5 (white.)— 
Oco.W. McDowell, Crooked Lake.N.Y.: Keuka.—Vi-NEa. 
The following were exhibited and many of them sold 
Peter Do Pew & Son, Nyack. N. T : lonas and Allen’s 
Hybrid, 1 year; the liltcr In poL—F. F. Mcrceron, 
CaUwUsa, Pn.: Creveling. Concord. DeUware, Clinton, 
Taylor. Franklln.-Rlchardson is. Bellows, Geneva, N. 
Y'.: lonas and IsraclUs, 1 year. — J. F. Martin. ML 
WMhlngton, O.; Ivca’ Seedling.—Lyman Basset, North 
Haven. Conn.: Concord and Hartford Prolific.—L. L. 
Whitlock, 37 Park Row, N. Y., had seventy cnlrioa of 
vines, showing the manner In which he unites “ all nor- 
scries In one." Wo have not space for the list, but It in- 
clndes both sUndard sorts and novelties.—J. W. Han- 
more. Newburgh. N. Y.: Salem, Iona, IsraclU, a Urge 
and fine assortment of various grades.—J. F. Dcllot, 
Sing Sing, N. Y.: Iona, IsraclU, Adlrondae, Delaware, 
Creveling, Rebecca, Allen’s Hybrid, several numbers of 
each sort. J. W’. Bailey, Plattshurg.N. Y,; Adirondac, 
1, 9, and 8 year vines.-N. 11. Undlcy. Bridgeport. Conn.: 
S^cm, Rogers’ No. 13, Rogers’ No. 19, lonas.—C. S. Ma¬ 
son, West Hartford, Conn.: Iona Nos 1 and 2. .Mien’s 
Hybrid, Israella, and very fine Iona wood.—A. F. Talt, 
Morrisanla. N. Y.: Iona and Adirondac transplants and 
Uyers, Concord layers, Iona grafted, Coocord, Isi^lU, 
Iona and Adirondac wood.—C W. Grant, lona,N. Y.; 
Iona, I year.—Besides Grape-vines, L. L. Whitlock pre¬ 
sented an interesting collection of yonng evenpneens. and 
Lyman Basset, New Haven, Conn., exhibited the CUrke 
Raspberry, with canes 10 feet high. Urge In proportion, 
and remarkably healthy, vlgoroua. and wcll-ripencd. 


Editorial Jottings in Europe. 


“....Chucow SatT Mixes, Sept *-A vivid descrip¬ 

tion of those wondcrttal mines, read in a achool-book of 
my boyhood days, prodneed a strong desire to visit them 
that has never left me, and which to-<Uy, nearly forty 
years afterward, has been gratified. At Trzeblnla. about 
400 miles south of Warsaw, on the rente to Vienna, we 
turned aside 97 miles to C'facow, which Is In Aostrinn 
PoUnd, and ahont 900 miles northeost of Vienna. Cra¬ 
cow Is an old city, formerly containing 90.000 InhahlUnts, 
bnt reduced to less than half that number since the dis¬ 
memberment of PoUnd. There arc many fine bnlldlngs, 
the relics of former days, but everything Is in a decaying 
condition. The people themselves look sad and dispir¬ 
ited, and I coald not bnt feel sorrowftil for them as I 
looked at the graves of Kosciusko. Sobleskl. and of other 
heroes, and recalled the valor of this people who stem¬ 
med and broke the tide of Mohametanlsm. when its Im- 
uioQso armies scemod about to overflow all Europe.... 


The chief Salt Mines are at Wlellczka, 7 miles sontheast 

of Cracow_A party of fifteen of us, men, women, and 

children, enveloped In long white fhicks, and flannel 
caps, and supplied with two dozen Bengal lights to Illu¬ 
minate Uie caverns, and accompanied by six guides car¬ 
rying Urge Umps, descended first UirougU the shaft 
about 400 fecL Each one was seated in a rope sling, and 
the sling ropes were arranged In two clnstcrs, one above 
the other, oU the ropes being bound together above our 
beads into one immense cable that was wound upon a 
wladlass turned by horse-power-a comical sight, resom- 
bliug bvo huge bunches of grapes, (or white ghosts) let 
down by a string. Landing upon the firm salt bed wo 
quickly cumbered out of our slings, and found ourselves 
In a largo artificial cavern, the walls of which were solid 
rocks of pure salt, bnt of a dark color. From thU point 
wo wandered somo two miles or more, descending by 
steps cut in the salt here and there, or through Inclined 
passages, until we were 800 or 900 feet below the sorlhcc, 
and we could luive gone down 1,800 feet. Above, around, 
and uuder our feet, there Is nothing bnt the rocks of sail 
as luurd and firmer than compact white chalk, but with¬ 
out any cracks or seams, save here and there a slight bed 
or layer of stone or clay. Immense rooms, balls, chap¬ 
els, a dance ball, and alurs, statues, obelisks, chande¬ 
liers, etc., cut in salt Instead of marble, were visited In 
various ports of the mine, which extends nearty two miles 
from cost to west, and over mile north and south. 
Some of the passage ways, high enough to walk In, and 
wide enough for small hawl-cars on Iron rails, were 90 to 
50 rods In length. At one point we croeoed a Ukc. per¬ 
haps 100 feet In diameter. In a Urge boat—the only water, 
or dampness even, that we met with. Our visit was very 
opportnne, as wo wore preceded by a largo party of 
wealthy gentlemen and ladles who had cansed the pre¬ 
paration of thousands of lighted Umps, candles, Chinese 
lanterns, extensive fire-works, cannon, rocketa, tliat 
echoed and re-echoed through the caverns like a hundred 
peals of deafening thunder. They bad with them a Urge 
brass band, which, on learning that a party of Ameri¬ 
cana were approaching, struck up one of onr national 
airs, as wo entered a Urge cavern. The effect upon 
ns was thrilling beyond measure. Those not too much 
affected tried to Join In “ My Country ’lU of thee. Sweet 
Und of llbcrtv, etc.”—and this, 800 feet beneath the soil 
“where KosirInsko f«n,”-away In Austrian PoUnd! 
You imagine our emotions better than 1 can doscrlba 

them I_After wandering for hours, and having seen 

but a small part of the mines, bnt enough to satisfy os 
fully, we returned to the snrUcc In the same novel man¬ 
ner m we had descended. The most timid ladles In our 
company fttUy enjoyed Uio whole excursion, except¬ 
ing the firing of the cannon....These mines have been 
worked for at least 900 years. The salt grows purer or 
more transparent the farther downward ll Is penetrated. 

In some places the workmen blast out Urge blocks, but 
usnalJylt Is worked out the same as stone or marble 
from the quarries. Great pieces are undermined with the 
plck-axc, and Ihcu split off with wedges. Thest are 
broken Into cubic blocks of a foot, more or less^ ta^e 
pUco wo saw them hewing salt blocks into the shaMtof 
barrels, and putting the staves and hoops around the 
blocks. The chips of salt were beaten Into a compact 
mass In other barrels. The salt U a government monop¬ 
oly, and the amount Uken out depends upon the demand. 
More than a million of zentnera of salt per year have 
been qaairlcd during many years past.. 

» VixxKX, Austria. Sept. «tl».... I have been pleas¬ 
antly disappointed In this city. The buildings are gen¬ 
erally In excellent style, and. except In the central part or 
the old city—the streets are wide, and all are neat and 
well kept. There Is an Intelligent look In the connten- 
anccs of all the people, an elasticity of step, and an sir 
of business activity and thrift visible on all sides, such 
as I have not seen anywhere else In Central Enropo. I 
have not noticed a single beggar here, (always cxccpUng 
the hotel employees, who crowd aronnd you at your do- 
partnre, each with an ontstrctched hand for “pour 
l)olre,”or “drink-money”-thonghyon have paid your 
bill In foil. “ service” Inclndcd.) and nowhere else hare I 
seen ao few people In poor dross, wearing apparel so 
cheap, and other articles also—excepting the charges at 
the hotels, the proprietors of which seem to be proud 
of the repnUtlon of charging higher tl»an Is done any¬ 
where else In Europe....! forgot to tell voa that for 900 
miles of the route from Cracow hero, wo passed tlirongh 
a most charming agricultural region. In clean, thorough 
cnltnro, and In good crops and abondant fruit, I have sel¬ 
dom seen a region superior U> this. Fine peers were 
offered by women at many of the stations, tlirce, four, or 
five for the kreutzcr(or V4 cent!). Largo orchards of 
heavily loaded plum trees were frequent, and so abundsnl 
was this frtilt that yon could get your hat full of splendid 
great plums for a penny or two. The Cnrcullo Is evident¬ 
ly a stranger to this region. 1 don’t wondei at the thrift 
of Vicuna, when ll la backed by such a rich farming re¬ 
gion as the long and wide Valley of the March River.” 
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Convenient Horse Manger. 

There have been many contrivances sug¬ 
gested, and used indeed, to prevent horses 
throwing their hay and other food out of their 
mangers, to preserve the fodder from contami¬ 
nation by the breath of the animals, and always 
to maintain in the manger a sufficient supply, 
but no excess. Such a contrivance, hampeied 
by no patents, and easy to make, we present the 



HORSE MANGER. 

readers of tlie Agriculturist. It strikes us as 
convenient and practical, and a person with any 
facility in the use of tools can construct one. 
The engraving shows the manger, (A,) extend¬ 
ing the width of the stall, but not of necessity 
so large, two feet wude, and two feet deep, made 
of two-inch plank, and iron bound. It has a 
box, (F,) for feeding grain at one end, and above 
the other a trunk, (B,) for ha}’’, descends from 
the floor above. This is the peculiar feature of 
the arrangement. The ha}^-trunk is eighteen 
inches wide, and a foot deep. It descends four 
inches below the top of the manger, and the 
end is slanting, as shown in the engraving. A 
lid, hinged to the back and lowest part of the 
trunk, shuts up into it, where it may be fastened 
by a pin or button. When the lid is let down 
it rests on the two bars, (d, e,) and the hay will 
slide down within reach of the horse. The op¬ 
ening between the front edge of the trunk and 
the open lid being only about flve or six inches, 
the horse can draw out but little hay at a time, 
yet he can get at all that is thrown into the 
trunk at one time. If the animal drops any 
hay, the tendency is to drop it into his man¬ 
gel, and not waste it. The trunk is made of 
inch stuff, and iron bound about the bottom 
and corners if necessary. The lid shuts in the 
way it does to prevent the horse gnawing upon 
it as he would otherwise be very likely to do. 

- ———— -- 

Walks and Talks on the Farm.— No. 48. 


One of the most interesting experiments I 
have seen for some time was made last year 
at the Micliigan Agricultural College, by Pro¬ 
fessors Miles and Sanford Howard to ascertain 
whether an animal eats less or more food in 
proportion to live weight as it grows older, and 
whether we get less or more increase from the 
food consumed. 

Three thoroughbred Essex pigs were weighed 
when 11 days old. They then weighed 14’|3 
pounds, or 4.83 pounds each. They were then 
allowed all the milk they would eat, and con¬ 
sumed the first week 79.19 pounds. They then 
weigiied 25* la pounds, or an average of 8*1 a 
pounds each. The next week they eat 106.94 
pounds milk. At the end of thesecond week they 
weighed 39 pounds, or 13 pounds each. The next 


week they eat 129.94 pounds of milk, and at the 
end of the week weighed 50 pounds, or 16.66 
pounds each. The next w^eek they eat 141.81 
pounds milk, and at the end of the week weigh¬ 
ed 64 pounds, or 21.33 pounds each. They 
gained on an average 8.66 pounds each the first 
week, 4.5 pounds the second week, 3.66pounds 
the third week, and 4.66 pounds the fourth 
week. 

The average amount of milk consumed for 
each pound of live weight was: 1st week, 3.96 
pounds; 2d week, 3.32 pounds; 3d week, 2.92 
pounds; 4th week, 2.49 pounds.. This is a very 
remarkable off in the rate of consumption 
in proportion to live weight.^ as the animal grows 
older. 

At this point the experiment terminated “for 
want of suitable facilities for weighing the mixed 
food.” Shame to the State of Micliigan, shame 
to a nation of Farmers, that our oldest and best 
Agricultural College should be compelled to stop 
such an important experiment for want of a 
pair of scales ! 

The gain for each 100 pounds live weight was: 
1st week, 75.86 pounds; 2d, 59.92 pounds; 3d, 

28.20 pounds, and 4th, 28 pounds. 

The amount of milk consumed to produce one 
pound of increase of live weight was: 1st week, 

7.20 pounds; 2d, 7.92 pounds; 3d, 11.81 pounds j 
and 4th, 10.13 pounds. 

So far as these experiments go, they sustain 
a principle which I have long supposed was 
true, that, other things being equal, the more 
you can get an animal to eat in proportion to 
its live w’eight, the more it will gain in propor¬ 
tion to the food consumed. If this is true, the 
aim of breeders should be to produce animals 
that are “ great eaters ”—and, of course, they 
should also aim at the same time to reduce the 
offiil parts, so that nearly all the food shall be 
turned into valuable meat. 

For the first two weeks it took only 7*) a 
pounds of milk to produce one pound of in¬ 
crease, and for the next two weeks, 11 pounds, 
or 46*12 per cent. more. This is an enormous 
falling ofi; in the meat-producing power of the 
food, and as the pigs grow larger there would 
doubtless be less and less increase from the food 
consumed. And this is really the point which 
we wish to ascertain experimentally. 

The experiment terminated August 18th. The 
best pig of the three was then five weeks and 
four days old, and weighed 24^14 pounds. He 
was then gaining at the rate of 28 per cent, per 
week. Although no record was kept of the 
amount of food consumed, the pig was weighed 
at the end of the week, (August 25th,) and 
weighed 29^14 pounds. This is a gain for the 
week of 20 per cent. He was not weighed the 
next week, but ’was the week after, (September 
8th.) He then weighed 45=14 pounds. This is 
also a gain of a little over 20 per cent, per week. 
Now, if he could be kept on growing at that 
rate, he would weigh the next week, (Septem¬ 
ber 15th,) about 57 pounds, and the next, (Sep¬ 
tember 22d,) 71 pounds, and the next week, 
(September 29th,) 89 pounds. He would then 
be between ten and eleven weeks old, and would 
probably dress, if as fat as such a rapid-growing 
pig must be, about 6o pounds, if ■\ve keep him 
longer than this, the proportion of increase will 
rapidly grow less. This very hog, at 5* la months 
old, weighed 154 pounds; which, if we assume 
that he weighed 89 pounds when 11 weeks old, 
is a gain of only between 4 and 5 per cent, per 
week. 

• Only give us a breed of ifigs that will gain for 
ten Or eleven weeks, in propoxiiion to live weight, 


as rapidly as this one gained for eight Aveeks, 
and nothing more could be desired, so far as the 
supply of fresh pork is concerned. In London, 
the pig most in demand by the butchers, and most 
profitable for the farmers, is one dressing be¬ 
tween 60 and 70 pounds. 

The real point I want to enforce is this. It 
takes some 75 per cent, of all the food an ordi¬ 
nary animal cats to keep him alive, and the in¬ 
crease is derived from the other 25 pounds. 
Now, if you can get him to eat 125 pounds, or 
only one-fourth more, you double your increase; 
if 150 pounds, you get three times the increase, 
and with 175 pounds,/owr times, and Avith 200 
pounds, j/i-re times, Avhile your food is only doub¬ 
led. Now, Avill not a little, Avell bred pig, eat 
as much again in proportion to liA’e weight as 
he Avill at an older age, and Avill he not conse¬ 
quently give more than double the increase in 
proportion to the food consumed? And if this 
is so, should not our aim be to get animals hav¬ 
ing immense digestive powers embodied in a 
small frame ? I believe breeders have never 
turned their attention to this point. 

In Mr. LaAves’ experiments on the “ Compar¬ 
ative Fattening Qualities of the Dilferent Breeds 
of Sheep,” the sheep that gained the most on 
the same kind of food had the largest stomachs. 
Thus, of 20 Cotswold sheep, the five that gained 
the most A\’ere found, on killing them, to have 
stomachs Aveighing on the average, 4 lbs. 14|oz.; 
Avhile the stomachs of the five that gained the 
least averaged only 4 lbs. 4| oz. 

Of the Leicesters’ the four that gained the 
most had stomachs averaging 4 lbs. 1*]5 oz., 
and the four that gained the least, 3 lbs. 2*'|5 oz. 

Of the Hampshire Downs, the four that gained 
the most had stomachs aA’eraging 4 lbs. 8 *j 2 oz., 
and the four that gained the least, 3 lbs. 8*|3 oz. 

Of the Sussex DoAvns, the four that gained 
the most had stomachs Aveighing 3 lbs. 4 oz., 
and the four that gained the least, 21 bs. ll*jaOz., 
and so it Avas in other cases Avhich I have not 
time to mention. 

You say that this Avould naturally be so ; that 
the sheep that gained the most Avere the largest 
animals, and consequently had the Largest stom¬ 
achs. But Avhile this is true of the sheep at the 
termination of the experiment, it AA’as not so 
when the animals were put up to fatten. And 
this is the real point. Thus, at the commence¬ 
ment of the experiment, the five Cotswold sheep 
that afterward gained the most AA’eighed 122 lbs. 
each, and the five that gained the least, 123 lbs. 
At the end of the experiment the latter Aveighed 
167 lbs. each, and the former, 202 lbs. So much 
for big stomachs! To anticipate another ob¬ 
jection, I may-add that the dressed Aveight of 
the five that gained the most Avas 117 lbs. each, 
and that of the five that gained the least, 93 lbs. 

In Mr. LaAves’ Pig Experiments, one of the 
pigs, considered a fair representative of the oth¬ 
ers, Avas killed at the commencement of the ex¬ 
periment. His “fasted” live Aveigbt Avas 94 
lbs.; carcass, 62*|a lbs. The stomach of this pig 
Aveighed 1 lb. 3.03 oz. 

After the pigs had been fattened for ten weeks, 
another pig of the same litter Avas killed. His 
fasted live Aveight Avas 185 lbs.; carcass 140*|'3 
lbs. The stomach of this pig Aveighed 1 lb. 3.48 
oz.—less than tAvo-tenths of an ounce more 
than the pig killed 10 Aveeks before. The older 
pig weighed nearly as much again as the other, 
(and dressed 226 per cent, more,) and yet the 
stomach AA’as no larger. You can draAv your 
own conclusion from the firct. To me it seems 
to confirm the view^s I have endeayored to set 
(Continv^on page 
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Fndt-eating Bats—Flying Foxes. 

lu the last number of the Amefican 
AgriciilturUt, we introduced to our 
readers a mcniber of the very interest¬ 
ing order of animals—flying mammals— 
or bats. From wliat wo then wrote it 
might well be supposed that all bats live 
upon insects chiefly, and altogether up¬ 
on animal food, but this is not the case, 
though all occurring in this country do. 

There are about forty spec ies inhabiting 
the warmer parts of Asia and Africa, 
which live upon fruit, and do great 
damage to the orchards, especially to 
plantations of figs. These are generally 
bats of very large size, and to impress 
the fact that there are vegetarians even 
among bats, as well as to show the man¬ 
ner in which they close their skinny 
pinions when in repose, we present an 
engraving of the largest of the well- 
known bats, the Flying Fox of India, 
{Pter&piis rubricollis.) This animal meas¬ 
ures five feet from tip to tip of its ex¬ 
panded wings, and its head and iMxly ^ 
together are about one foot in length. 

Unlike the Vampire bat, which is not 
more than half as large, it is not dan¬ 
gerous to man or animals, except when 
attacked, when it defends itself as well 
as it can. The damage which flocks of 
these animals might do may easily be 
imagined when we consider the losses 
which we experience from birds. The 
Flying Foxes will work their way un¬ 
der or through nets, and unless trees are 
enclosed in bamboo cages, they can 
hardly be excluded. Their attacks are 
made during the night also, which renders it 
still more difficult to guard against them. 
Their name is given them from their color, 
and from the foxlike shape of their heads. 












The American Sable. — Americana.) 


This beautiful animal, of which wc give a 
careful and well executed engraving, is entirely 
different from the 
Sable of Siberia, 
the fur of which is 
so highly prized. 

Still, the American 
Sable approaches 
its namesake some¬ 
what in the beauty 
of its coat, but is a 
much larger ani¬ 
mal. It is so close¬ 
ly related to the 
Pine ilarten of Eu¬ 
rope as to have been 
regarded as identi¬ 
cal by several nat¬ 
uralists. The home 
of this animal is in 
the trees of densely 
■wooded regions 
where birds and 
squirrels abound, 

■which constitute its 
chief food, and to 
which it is a very 
destructive enemy. 

It will pursue al¬ 
most any of the smaller animals, and easily 
overtake and kill them; the red squirrel and 
some of the weasel tribe alone being agile 


FLYixa FOX— rubricaliU ) 

enough to escape. It climlw the highest trees 
like a squirrel, attacks owls, crows, and other 
birds in their nests, and sucks the eggs, or 
devours the young. The Sable is about 20 
inches long, exclusive of the tail, which is ahout 
10 inches. The fur is Lawny to dark brown, 
in some cases approaching black—the darker 
and brighter, the more valuable. Both the size 
and color vary greatly. The h'*ad is light col¬ 
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AMERICAN 8.UJLE —(Miistilla Americana.) 

ored, and the throat and sides of the neck arc 
white. The head is long and pointed; the some¬ 
what pointed ears, broad and short. The tail la 


bushy and club-shaiicd. The geograph¬ 
ical range of the Bublc is across the 
continent, between the 40ih and 08lh 
parallels of latitude, and throughout this 
region it is diligently hunted. Trap¬ 
pers establish what is called a “ Sable 
line,” often CO or 70 miles in length. 
This is a series of traps, eight or ten to 
the mile, matle -by driving stakes into 
the ground to form three sides of a hol¬ 
low square ; over the fourth side, one 
end of a log or tnmk of a young tree is 
8usi>cnded, being held up by a round 
stick re.'Jting upon another which is bait¬ 
ed with a bird, squirrel, or piece of veni¬ 
son. The least disturbance of the bait 
causes the sticks to roll, and the log to 
full. It often happens that wolverines, 
fishers, and occa.sionally foxes, tear 
open these traps, destroying liuit and 
game for miles along the “ line.” The 
trapper passes continually back and 
forth, spending some part of his time in 
hunting other game, but visiting all his 
sable traps ns often ns once in two 
weeks. The fur is Irest between the last 
of October and the first of April. The 
female, as her time approaches, takes 
possession of an abandoned bird’s ncsi 
in a hollow tree, or ousts the occupants, 
and in this she brings forth six or eight 
young. AVcrc it not for the persistence 
with which these animals arc hunted, 
they would be much more numerous; 
as it is they hardly hold their own from 
year to year in those parts whore they 
arc abundant enough to pay for huntinj^ 
them, for they exhibit very llillo cnn. 
ning in avoiding traps, and it i'i hardly 
probable that the natural timidity of the animal 
will ever be so far overcome ns to render it 
obnoxious to agriculture in destroying birds, 

- - —I » 

Tim Bunker on Base Ball Clubs. 

“Don't you think they arc running on’t into 
the ground ;iskcd Seth T wiggs, as he sloped 
at my garden fence, when I was gaUjejm" 
squashes this mor¬ 
ning. “ I du declare 
there’ll be a slim 
chance to get any¬ 
body to work, if 
things kcei)S on in 
this wa)'. We shall 
be as bad off as they 
arc among the In¬ 
dians, where the 
women do all the 
drudgery, and the 
men play all the 
time they ain’t fight- 
in’. I hired Kiah 
Frink and another 
White Oaker to 
come down and 
help me husk, and 
they had to loavo 
right away nrtcr 
dinner to go to a 
b.asc ball match. 
They said they 
wouldn’t stop for 
double wages, for 
they could make 
more money on the ball ground betting. They 
knew which side was gwinc to win. Pretty 
state of things I” Seth thought the case was so 
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clear that lie didn’t wait for an answer,but walked 
off in his usual cloud of smoke. Tins evening, 
Mrs. Bunker took up the Hookertown ’ 

and read “ Shadtown victorious ! the White 
Oaksnoudierel! The score stood 27 to 9. Grea 

interest has been taken in this match fioin tli 

well-known fact that both parties had been 
training for it for a month past, and large sums 
had been staked upon the result. It is said that 
the White Oakers practiced by moonlight while 
they were burning their coal pits, and the pick¬ 
ed nine of the Shadtown Club have made a busi¬ 
ness of playing ball six days in a week for the 
last month. Of course, they bore off the 
honors.” 

“Honors!” exclaimed Sally, lifting her gold 
bowed spectacles to the top of her forehead, and 
looking over to me. “ When we were young, 
Timothy, it used to be an honor for a young 
man to lay a straight furrow, or to mow a wide 
swath. But now they’ve beat their plowshares 
into ball clubs, and the loafers that can play 
ball best carry off all the honors. It seems to 
me, Timothy, that we are getting considerable 
ahead of the days of prophecy. The plowshares 
and pruning hooks is the Bible ideal of a per¬ 
fect state of society. When grown up men ex¬ 
change plowed fields and orchards for the ball 
ground, and make a bat stick their coat of arms, 
I think they are progressing the wrong way.” 

This set me to thinking about this base ball 
business. For it has ceased to be a mere amuse¬ 
ment, and, with some people, has got to be as 
much of a business as catching fish or making 
brooms. I believe in the division of labor and 
in new kinds of business, but it is a question 
whether this is going to add anything to the 
common wealth or happiness. I believe in ath¬ 
letic sports and games of skill, and have no 
doubt that there is a place for them in every 
well-regulated society. Base ball, as we used 
to play it when I was a boy at school, was a 
very healthful recreation. It was a change 
from sedentary habits that the boys needed. I 
should think it might be a good thing for col¬ 
lege boys and clerks in the city. But what do 
people want of it whose lives are already full 
of labor ? It can only add to their weariness, 
and detract from the interest and pleasure that 
every man should take in his daily toil. After 
a man has spent three or four hours in a game, 
he is pretty .well used up for the day, and is in 
rather poor trim for work next morning. Base 
ball, as it is played now, is getting to be a great 
nuisance. 

It seriously interferes with the business of life. 
Seth Twiggs’ case is just what has happened to 
me a dozen times this summer, and is hap¬ 
pening all over the country. When I get a 
gang of men into the hay field, and have the 
hay all ready to go into the barn, I do not want 
to have half of them quit at three o’clock in the 
afternoon for a ball match. It breaks up all my 
plans for the day, and necessarily leaves a part 
of my hay to stand out over night. Over in 
Shadtown, they build ships, and when a man 
gets a contract to drive his ship through in a 
given time, it’s a great vexation to have a part 
of his force absent two or three days in a week 
to attend a ball match. Many kinds of mechani¬ 
cal labor are done by contract, and it subjects a 
contractor to very serious loss if he cannot de¬ 
pend upon his laborers. 

It is a great waste of time and money, and 
few men can afford it. Most laboring men need 
the avails of their six days’ work for the sup- 
^rt of their families and for the accumulation 
of capital enough to carry on business for them¬ 


selves. One day in the week is a serious loss 
to them. But if a man joins a base ball club, 
the loss of time is only a small item. He must 
have a suit expressly to play ball in, costing, 
say twenty-five dollars. Then, there must be a 
club-room, nicely fitted up, where the members 
meet for business, and on state occasions, when 
they receive guests from abroad. Then they 
must have their entertainments—which means 
sprees. Then they must, of course, accept all 
invitations to attend matches, no matter at how 
great a distance. Come to foot up the invitia¬ 
tion fees, taxes, traveling expenses, sprees, and 
lost time, a young man finds himself three or 
four hundred dollars out of pocket at the close 
of the year. This may be all very agreeable 
pastime, but how few can afford it even in the 
city I And if they could, there are still more se¬ 
rious objections to it. 

It leads very naturally to bad company. I 
know the young men that make up the ball 
clubs of Hookertown, Shadtown, and the White 
Oaks, and I have seen their guests. They are 
not such men as I should want my John to asso¬ 
ciate with. Some of them are what they call gen¬ 
tlemen’s sons, with plenty of money and no 
business, which is very bad. Others have busi¬ 
ness, and neglect it to play ball, which is still 
worse. Some are average farmers and mechan¬ 
ics, rather green at the play, not yet spoiled, 
but in a fair way to be. Others are confirmed 
loafers, rather seedy, and far on the downhill 
road. They are vulgar and profane; but 
pitch, bat, and catch ^splendidly, for the game 
is their only business. It can’t do a young man 
much good to be brought in contact with such 
characters. The manners and morals of the 
ball ground are much more likely to mar than 
to mend him. The tendency of the game, as 
now managed, is toward idleness, gambling, and 
dissipation. It makes good ball players, but 
bad farmers and mechanics, bad husbands and 
fathers. I am not ready to have the plow beams 
whittled into ball clubs just yet. 

Then it is rather a low aim in life. There is 
something noble in making a first-rate farmer. 
That means cheaper bread and meat for the na¬ 
tion. To be a good mechanic is praiseworthy. 
It means better homes for the people, and better 
tools to do their work. But to be a first-rate 
ball player, or to be one of a champion nine, 
—what does it amount to ? If Shadtown beats 
the White Oakers all hollow, who is the better 
for it? General Trowbridge came through 
Hookertown last week in his splendid turn-out, 
and when opposite the widow Taft’s, a little 
noisy cur came out, and barked at his carriage, 
as if he thought he could stop it. He succeeded, 
and the general jumped out, and Avalloped the 
cur soundly, and sent him yelling through the 
gate. This brought the widow to the door in a 
somewhat excited state ; “Wall, gineral, that’s 
a big victory for you! You’ve’whipt a one- 
eyed cur.” It strikes me that the base ball vic- 
toiies are about on a par with the general’s. 
Shadtown is triumphant, but the White Oakers 
still live. Yours, to command, 

Timothy Buheer, Esq. 

Hookertown^ Oct. 25th, 1867. 


The Kidney Vetch.— The Kidney Vetch, 
{AnthylUs Vulneraria,) one of the -wild plants 
of England, having been proposed as a valuable 
forage plant, was analysed by Prof. Voelcker. 
The plant was examined in the form of hay, 
with the result that it was found to contain 
scarcely half the amount of fatty matters, was 
poorer in flesh-forming compouud.s, and had a 


great deal more indigestible woody fibre than 
either clover hay or good meadow hay. Prof. 
V. thinks it might be more valuable if fed green. 

--- ^-0-lw ' -» -— 

Walks and Talks on the Farm.— No. 48. 

{Centinved from page 440.) 

We have a cheese factory in successful opera¬ 
tion here in the wheat district, and another is 
about to be established. This is what I have 
always wished. I do not see why w'e cannot 
make as good cheese here as is made in Her¬ 
kimer County or the Western Reserve. We can 
raise just as good grass, and more of it. With 
plenty of wdieat, barley, and oat straw, corn 
stalks, pea and bean haulm, and clover hay so 
abundant that many farmers still plow it under 
for manure, we can winter our cows much 
cheaper than in the dairy districts. On my farm 
I can winter three times as much stock as I 
keep , through the summer. In the dairy dis¬ 
tricts, where the farms are devoted almost ex¬ 
clusively to grass, and where, consequently, the 
cows must be wintered principally on hay, the 
number of cow^s to be kept must be determined 
by the ability of the farmer to carry them 
through the winter. 

The cost of feeding a cow on hay through the 
winter must form a large item in the expense 
of keeping a dairy, and yet it is strange that 
nearly all our writers on dairying say little on 
this point. They give us very minute directions 
as to feeding the cows in the spring, after they 
come in, but say nothing in regard to feeding 
them during the winter. And yet it seems to 
me the latter is, if anything, the more important 
point. The cow needs to accumulate strength 
during the winter to enable her to stand the 
great strain on her constitution during calving, 
as well as through the long period of milking. 

A cow will eat 3 pounds of hay a day to each 
100 pounds of her live weight. If she weighs 
800 pounds, she will eat 24 pounds of hay, or 
168 pounds a week. If fed on hay alone from 
December 1st to May 1st, (22 weeks,) she would 
consume 3,696 pounds. A cow weighing 1000 
pounds would eat in the same time 4,620 pounds, 
or a little over 2’| 4 tons. Horsfall, the best author¬ 
ity we have on feeding dairy cows, says it re¬ 
quires 20 pounds of hay a day for the mainte¬ 
nance of a store cow. In other words, it takes 
this amount merely to support the vital func¬ 
tions—the cow will give no milk, nor increase 
in weight. She -will merely live. According to 
this, it requires a little over a ton and a half of 
hay to keep a cow from December to May, with¬ 
out getting anything in return. When cows are 
fed three per cent, of their live weight, of good 
hay, per day, we may reasonably expect more 
or less milk, or an increase in flesh or fat. 

If it takes 20 pounds of hay a day to keep a 
cow alive, we should never forget that all our 
profit comes from the food the cow consumes 
over and above this amount. Mr. Horsfall had 
a cow that, for the sake of the experiment, he fed 
on hay alone. She was a rather small cow, but 
noted for her usefulness as a good milker. At 
the time of calving her third calf, November 
12 lh, she was in ratlier high condition, and gave 
17 quarts of milk a day. On the 1st of Jarwiary, 
at the commencement of the experiment, she 
weighed 980 pounds, and was giving 15‘| 3 quarts 
of milk a day. She was allowed all tlie hay 
she would, eat, and consumed, on an average, 
28 pounds per day. On March 5lh, her yield 
had fallen off to 9' I 2 quarts per day, and the cow 
then weighed only 896 pounds—a loss of 84 
pounds. On the average, during the experiment 
of nine weeks, she gave 12 'quarts per day. 
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Another cow fed according to Mr. Horsfall's 
system on steamed food, gave 18 quarts per day 
at the time of calving, October 8 lh, and at the 
commencement of the experiment, January 1st, 
13*1 1 quarts per day. She then weighed 1093 
pounds. She gave, on the average, 14 quarts per 
day, and at the end of the experiment weighed 
1170 pounds—again of 50 pounds. 

Mr. Horsfall figures up the result as follows: 

No. 1. Average yield of milk per day 12^ qnarta ® 

4 cent*.$3.50 

Deduct lost of flesh, ^ 13 cents. 1.13 

$3.3S 

3S pounds of hay per day, <!^ $17.14 per ton_1.08 

Profit per week.$0.70 

No. 3. Arerago yield of milk per day 14 quarts, 

4 cents.$3.93 

Oain of flesh pounds, 13 cents. 75 

$4.S7 

Hay, 63 ponnds per week.54c. 

Straw and oat shells.30c. 

Mangel wurzcl.34c. $1.08 

Rape-cake. 35 ponnds; Bran, 104 
pounds; Malt combs, 104 p'nds; 

Bean meal, 104 pounds. 97 3.06 

Profit per week.$3.63 

“The richer quality of the manure,” Mr. 11. 

well observes, “ will probably compensate for 
the extra labor, cooking, and attention bestow¬ 
ed.” The profits from the cow fed ou hay are 
70 cents per week, while from the cow fed on 
rich food they are $2.62 per week. It Is true, if 
we take merely the cost of the food and the 
value of the milk, the profit from the two cows 
is nearly identical, or $ 1 .S 2 from the hay-fed 
cow, and $l .87 from the high-fed cow. And 
there are many jicople who would figure in this 
way. They would leave out of the question 
the gain or loss of flesli. 

The 9'|s pounds of flesh which the cow lost 
per week either went to make milk or to sup¬ 
port the animal. It was equivalent to a certain 
amount of food. Thanks to the investigations 
of Lawes and Gilbert, we know what this flesh 
which an animal lost is composed of, or, at all 
events, we know what the flesh which an ani¬ 
mal gains is composed of, and we may well sup¬ 
pose that within certain limits they arc identical. 

One hundred pounds increcue of beef cattle is 


composed of: 

Water. .31.6 ponnda 

Mineral matter. 1.47 “ 

Nitrogenous compounds . 7.09 ^ 

Fat.66.3 


Now it is very evident that 12 cents per pound 
is rather a low estimate of the value of such 
animal food. 

The carea*$ of a half-fat ox is composed of— 


Water.. .54.00 per cent. 

Mineral matter. 5.50 “ “ 

Nitrogeooaa compounds.17.8 “ “ 

Fat.. 23.6 “ “ 


Even the carcass of a “ fat ox” contains 45.0 
per cent of water; and such beef sells in New 
York for 17 cents per pound, and I think it 
would not be difficult to show that butchers and 
consumers really pay us from 20 to 2 o cents for 
every potind of increase we put on a well 
bred, half-fat ox. What does a thin steer sell for 
in New York, and what a faUonc ? I have fre¬ 
quently seen “ extra ” cattle quoted at 18 cents, 
and “inferior” at 8 cts. Bullet us assume that 
a “half-fat ox” brings 12 cents per lb. “ estimat¬ 
ed dressed weight for the four quarters,” and 
the “ fat ox ” 17 centa The “ half-fat ox,” anal¬ 
ysed by Lawes and Gilbert, weighed, alive, after 
fasting, 1232 pounds; the carcass, 797*1 4 ponnds. 
At 12 cents per pound, he would bring $95.73. 

The “ fat ox,” analysed by Lawes and Gilbert, 


weighed, alive, after fasting, 1419 pounds, and 
dressed 939‘|* pounds. At 17 cents i>er lb. this 
ox would bring $149.71. 

Now, the difference between the two. In live 
weight, is 187 pounds. One was kept fatting 
till ho bad inereaaed 187 pounds more than the 
other. Mr. Horsefull reckons this increase of 
flesh at 12 cents per pound. What do the New 
York butchers estimate it at? At 12 cents per 
pound, it comes to $22.44. But the butchers 
will pay $93.73 for the one animal, and $149.71 
for the other. In other words, they pay for this 
187 pounds of increa.sed live weight $53.98, or 
over 28 *I 4 cents per pound. 

This 9'| a pounds of flesh which the cow lost 
each week would contain over 6 pounds of fat, 
equivalent to over 7 pounds of butter. There is 
no record of how much butler the 12*|i quarts 
of milk contained, but It would be of full aver¬ 
age quality if it gave a pound a day, and conse¬ 
quently the whole of the butter obtained might 
have come from the fat which had been stored 
up in the cow previous to calving. But this 9'|i 
pounds of flesh, so called, would contain only 
about 12 ounces of nitrogenous compounds, 
while the milk obtained during the week con¬ 
tained probably six or seven pounds. Nearly 
the whole of this must have come from the food. 
And this will account, in some measure, for the 
well known fact that milch cows require a more 
nitrogenous food than fattening animals. 

But excuse me. You have been out in the 
cold all day, and I know that a warm stove and 
a talk about “ nitrogenous food” will put any 
farmer to sleep. 

The matter has, however, a very Important 
practical bearing, and a young farmer, at least, 
should make himself acquainted with the sub¬ 
ject The old people may be excusctl. It Is 
just as easy to learn the diflercnce between ni¬ 
trogenous food and carbonaceous food as it is 
to learn the difference between haw and gee. 
But I will not use the terms any more than is 
necessary. In short, it may be said that theory 
and practice both indicate that it is most eco¬ 
nomical to feed niilcli cows high enough to en¬ 
able them to give all the milk they can secrete, 
and to lay on fat at the same lime. 

The drouth still continues in this section, and 
fears are entertained that winter may set in 
before we have rain enough to start the springs. 
Should such be the case, we shall surely be 
troubled to get water for the s'oek. 3Iany 
farmers now have to drive their cattle to the 
canal or to the nearest stream; and water for 
the hogs has to be carried In barrels. It has 
been vain to think of fall plowing. Heavy 
soil is as dry and as hard as a rock—and it is 
this kind of land, rather than the sandy loams,8 
that is most benefited by fall plowing. Wheat 
has come up very unevenly. Where the ground 
is loose and moist, the wheat is too rank; while 
on the dr)’, lumpy “clay spots,” much of it Is 
barely out of tlie ground. It has been splendid 
weather for doing fall work—digging potatoes, 
husking com, etc. But the stalks arc so dry 
and brilllc, that it is almost impossible to tie up 
the bundles. Pigs that are well fed grow rap¬ 
idly this mild weather, but corn is so high that 
farmers are selling them before they are half or 
quarter fat. Buyers are picking them up at 
about 5 cents per pound. One of my neighbors 
was selling cider the other day, and was 
asked if he had put any water in it. “Water,” 
said he, “no, sir; not this year. Water is a 
good deal scarcer than cider.” 


The Cotton Moth.— rylina.) 


Again the destructive larv» of this Insect have 
done great damage to llie cotton crop. 

Of late years their reappearance has been 
more frequent, and at shorter intervals, al¬ 
though not always over the entire cotton-grow¬ 
ing region. 

It is strange that so Ulllc has been published 
of their nature and habits; and that of that little 
still less has been at all correct. Here is a rep¬ 
resentation of the parent moth, ns nearly cor¬ 
rect as It is possible to make wood cuts which 
must be printed on ordinary paper by a power 
press. Few of the beautiful and delicate markings 
can be shown; but in form, true proportions, 
and general markings, the likeness Is correct. So 
of the lan’n, or Cotton teorm, and the chrysalis. 

The insect has never been even aulborilalively 
named. 

Fabricius describes an entirely different insect 
under the name of Xoctua rylina. 

Jay gives a pretty good description of the 
true Collon-molh, styling it Noetua rylina, 
“ which name,” the late Dr. T. W. Harris re¬ 
marks in a letter to the writer of this, “was a 
good and proper name for the insect, as the 
subject was understood by Mr. Jay, who did 
not pretend to know much of the J.rpidoptera. 
Ophiusa rylina better accords with the present 
state of the science.” That name, first published 
by myself, on the aliovc authority, seems now to 
Ik; adoptetL I will spare you any Icngtliy his¬ 
tory of the previous api>e.aranccs of the insects, 
or any attempt at a scientific disquisition, and 
confine myself to a familiar sketch of their 
habits, and their effects upon the crop, probable 
manner of bybemating, and possible means of 
heading them off. 

It is difficult, nay, well-nlgli impossible, to 
speak positively ns to the tehere or tchen of the 
first appearance of an insect which spreads itself 
over so vast an extent of countr)’, and possesses 
such wonderful powers of migration for a thing 
so frail. 

This present year, I beard of them early in 
June, as being then at work In a small crop of 
Sea Island or Long-stapled Cotton on the farm of 
Judge Jones, at Virginia Point, on the main-land 
opposite the city of Galveston—the extreme 
southern portion of the main-land at that point. 

Although doubts were expressctl as to their 
being the real pure," I found they were 

BO. They were few in number, and thinly 
spread over a scattering crop of cotton. They 
bad been reported on the extreme soutliem 
plantations at the mouth of the Brazos and of 
Old Cancy rivers, some 50 or 00 miles west and 
soutii of Virginia Point, several days before. 
They soon spread northward, utterly destroying 
the crops in some localities, doing partial dam¬ 
age to others, and in some places appearing 
only In small numbers. In old limes, the Injury 
would have bcem deemed quite serious where- 
ever they appeared, but now, all of the cotton 
the worm spared will not Ik: picked. 

And this has been the invariable history of 
their advent each season of their nppeumnee. 
Tlicy first sliow themselves to the extreme 
south and south-west, and thence spread rapid¬ 
ly into the interior. 

The worm cannot exist without a plentiful 
supply of iu only food. The egg is extremely 
fragile, and deposited, I believe, invariably on 
the leaf of the cotton plant. In no instance 
have I been able to keep the chrysalis long be¬ 
yond the time of the appearance of the perfect 
insect It is the Moth, then, that hyUrnatss. 
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Fig. 1.— WOKM. 


The winters upon the Texas »e»bo”d a e 
mild and of short <hnnS»“- /“T/ 'Tnvn, y 
the cotton plant is in leaf all winter. I was 
shown a prodigiously tall and strong stalk 
cotton cut from a stool of tlie plant, winch h.n i 

Cml perennial, or had at least held its own 

to-maul winters, in the lovely Valley ot the 
Guadaloupe, not far from the village of Camo, 
throwing up these immense shoots each spjnig. 
Now, under these circumstances, the life ot 
the moth would need to be 
preserved but a very few 
wmeks, to enable it to per¬ 
form its errand, in perpetu¬ 
ating its species. The first 
deposited eggs and the first 
larvsB would be exposed to 
many casualties; yet, a very 
few escaping these, would 
soon produce untold mil¬ 
lions. I have never been able to preserve the moth 
alive longer than from three to seven days. 
But the period of the existence of all such in¬ 
sects depends so greatly upon the degree of 
moisture and heat of the atmosphere, their 
supply of food, etc., that that is no criterion. 

During the lifetime of the moth, in summer, 
they may be seen in the evening, flitting from 
blossom to blossom of the cotton plant, the cow- 
pea, etc., feeding upon the nectar of the flowers. 

The female deposits from four to six hundred 
eggs, thinly scattered over the under side of the 
leaves of the cotton plant. The egg is minute, 
round, flattish, and of a wdiitish-green color. 

The larm are hatched forth in from two to five 
days; almost invariably in two days of moist, 
warm wmather. When hatched, they are very 
minute. About the fifth and sixth days, they 
begin to increase rapidly in size, and are vora¬ 
ciously destructive. From the tenth to the fif¬ 
teenth day, generally about the eleventh and 
twelfth, they enter the chrysalis state. The 
wmrm draws the edge of a leaf over itself, by 
means of numerous silken threads, until com¬ 
pletely enveloped, and there, if undisturbed, un¬ 
dergoes its transformation. Fig. 1 represents a 
full-grown worm. Fig. 2 is an outline of a 
moth, to show its natural size, and fig. 3 a moth 
enlarged to show its markings more distinctly, 

A very few days are required by the worm of 
the second or third crop to devour not only 
eveiy leaf, blossom bud, and blossom, but the 
calyM leaves, also, at the base of the bolls, fully 
and partially grown; when the lobes wdiich hold 
the cotton open entirely back, and allow the 
cotton to drop on the merest touch. 

From this sketch of the nature and habits of 
these insects, it will be seen how difficult, if not 
impossible, would be the task of destroying 
them by the use of the finger and 
thumb or scissors, as in the case 
oi the tobacco worms, which are 
of great size and few in number 
comparatively. I have experi¬ 
mented wdth every means that 
has been suggested through an 
active outdoor life; and the con¬ 
clusion arrived at, is; Destroy 
the moth, as you may, wdth fires 
and lights, or pick off and kill the worm; if a 
single cotton grower in a large district neg¬ 
lects to do the same, your labor is in vain. 

The plant must be rendered obnoxious to the 
moth, so that she will not deposit her eggs upon 
it. Then your indolent or indifferent neighbor 
suffers for his neglect instead of yourself. 

Investigations and experiments recently made 
at home and in Europe, to find a cure for Scab 



3.—MOTH. 


and Foot-rot in sheep, led me to the discovery 
that of all known substances, the-^mparatively 
recently discovered acid, known as GarioUc, 
formed into a samponaceous compound, was 
the most obnoxious to all insect life. 

I brought home a moderate quantity of Mc- 
DougalVs Sheep Dip, and first experimented with 
that. It is, in fact, a Carbolic soft soap, into a 
solution of whicli sheep are dipped, and theieby 
cured of scab. 

But I found that the insects in our ^ clear, 
wmrm, dry climate possess a strength, vitalitjq 
and power of revivication, if I may use the ex¬ 
pression, unknowm to the same species in Eng¬ 
land ; and that to destroy the scab insect, fleas 
on dogs, etc., a much stronger solution had to 
be used here than there, and under different 
treatment. 

But in the yet more recently discovered Oresy- 
lie Acid we have the very thing that w^'as wanted. 

I will leave the manufacturers of this soap to 
speak for themselves,—except as to our present 
subject. I found that upon the cotton plants 
sprinkled with a solution of this soap, 7io cotton 
moth thereafter deposited an egg ! 

Is not this fact worthy of further experiment, 
not only on the cotton plant, but upon all other 
vegetable life threatened by insects,—the plum 

by the curculio; 
the apple and 
pear by the can¬ 
ker-worm ; the 
grape and the 
rose by the rose- 
bug ; all young 
plants by aphi¬ 
des, and, above 
all, the wdieat by 
the fly ? Soon 
after the Cotton- 
worm first ap¬ 
peared, this sea¬ 
son, I urged that 
others should try 
similar exper¬ 
iments. Many 
did so, and al¬ 
most every experimenter made the same re¬ 
port—“if the mixture is used in sufficient 
strength to hill the worm, it also destroys the 
leaf of the plant.” Exactly. But there is no 
necessity for trying to destroy the worm. Let 
him go, if any are there, but prevent the moth 
depositing any more eggs. Yours, T. A. 



Fis,-. 3. —MOTH ENLARGED. 


Poultry-Close Breeding, etc. 

It is gratifying to observe the rapid increase 
of a very healthy interest in poultry and poultry 
breeding, whieh is manifesting itself almost all 
over the country. An American Society has 
been formed, which it is hoped wdll take high 
ground, uniting the various clubs, societies, and 
individual poultry breeders in various parts of 
North America, and being by them used for ad¬ 
vancing their own interests by exchange of birds, 
information, etc., besides the advantage in having 
a certain uniformity of rules and standards. 
Writing to the Agriculturist on this general sub¬ 
ject, Mr. S. B. Heiyes, of York Co., Pa., remarks: 

“ A greater interest than heretofore has re¬ 
cently been manifested in poultry, because of 
the great number of reliable persons who have 
gone into importing and rearing valuable varie¬ 
ties of poultry, both for ornament and use. 

That the general interest is gr-eater is plainly 
seen from the crowds assembling around the 
poultry coops at our County fairs, where a 


greater and better variety of all domestic fowls 
has been placed upon exhibition than our State 
fairs coirld boast of a few years ago. 

While this is the fact, there are a great many 
truths wdiich can be promulgated only by the 
united action of individuals, as a society. The 
major!W of breeders are ignorant of the many 
evils (and of the few good results) attending 
close, or in-and-in, breeding. They start oirt 
wdth a few noble specimens, and in a very few 
years their darling fowls have lost size and good 
qualities; they become discouraged, and abandon 
every effort to raise fine poultry. Proper in¬ 
struction from well organized societies would 
obviate this.--Permit me to state two remark¬ 

able phenomena, results of close breeding, that 
were submitted to my consideration lately. 
Jos. Shuman, near York Co., Pa., a gentleman 
wdio raises nothing but Sumatra game, (having 
procured his stock from Albertus Welsh, who 
bought of Bennett’s imported stock,) by contin¬ 
ually breeding from the same strain has pro¬ 
duced perfectly wdiite Sumatras; a change 
from black to white. They are beautiful speci¬ 
mens, with dark legs, and compact bodies con¬ 
taining greater weight in small superficies than 
any other breed wdth wdiich I am familiar. 
Samuel Dick, Esq., of the same County, from a 
stock of Buff Shanghses, which I have also 
traced back to importation, has also produced 
fine specimens of pure white. May not the 
White Leghorn have been produced by breeding 
from the same strain of Black Spanish ? They 
possess all their characteristics, and, if bred 
closely, will produce blach offspring, which I 
know' beyond a doubt. That good may result 
from this practice, I do not deny, but that “ like 
wdll produce like,” is not alw'ays true wdien we 
overstep the bounds of nature. 

It is conceded that all of our varieties of tur- 
kej^s have sprung from the wdld bird. Domesti¬ 
cation and in-and-in breeding have given us 
fowds differing widely from the original in color, 
bearing, and size, and possessing traits unknown 
in the original, as the custom of the White 
Holland turkey to lay extensively in the fall.” 


Breeding of Swine. 

The careless way in wdiich swdne are bred en¬ 
tails upon them enfeebled constitutions, prone¬ 
ness to disease, inability to make the best use 
of their feed, grow' rapidli^, fatten rapidljq and 
make hard, firm flesh, with little offal. Close 
attention to breeding and to health wdll quickly 
develop in this plastic race an astonishing apti¬ 
tude to take on fat, rapid change of form, ap¬ 
proaching nearer and nearer wdiatever may be 
taken as a standard, and a soundness of consti¬ 
tution wdiich is increasingly hereditary. We 
have not a doubt that many of the ills from 
wdiich mankind suffer come directly or indirect¬ 
ly from pork eating. Nevertheless, W'e believe 
that reasonable attention to the health of swine 
W'ould result in so much greater healthfulness of 
pork, that it might be eaten by persons able to 
take so hearty food, wdth impunity. Jefferson 
Co., N. Y., has long been noted for its fine hogs. 
The State fairs have repeatedly witnessed fine 
exhibitions coming from that County, and W'e 
have almost come to regard any Jefferson Co. 
farmer as authority on hogs. Mr. INI. Pierson, 
wdio dates thence, writes : 

“ I w’as glad to see something in the Agricul¬ 
turist in regard to breeding this indispensable, 
yet most neglected, carelessly fed and bred, of 
all domestic animals—the hog. Messrs. Bidwell 
Bros., of Minnesota, speak well in their sngges- 
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tiona ou the breeding of swine, in tbe August 
No., p. 279, of tbe Agriculturist. But they do 
not cover tbe whole ground. In tbo first place 
we do not pay alteulion enough to the breed. 
We should get the best breed we can find, and 
then bo very particular hoa we breed. The 
great object is to get a hog that will make the 
greatest weight on a given amount of food, in 
a given time, with the le:\st otfal. A.s the hog 
is the only animal that is bred for fiesh alone, it 
should be so managed that it will pay to raise 
and fatten them for breeding animals. Wo 
should select those approaching nearest our ideal 
of a perfect hog, and avoid in-and-in breeding. 
In crossing or lining we should be careful to 
correct defects in one, by selecting for its mate 
another good in those particular iwints in which 
the former fails, and always keep our breeders 
after they have been tested and found to be 
what we want as long as they will breed. And 
always keep them fleshy, as flesh will become a 
natural condition after a few generation^ if 
they are not allowed to run down. I believe 
we may just sis well have a breed that will 
mature in eight or ten months and dress from 300 
to 400 lbs., and this done too, on three-fourths 
the food that it would require to sittain the 
same weight with our “ old-fashioned hogs ” in 
eighteen or twenty months, and an inferior qual¬ 
ity of pork at that. I am not a swine breeder, 
but I know how it is done, and how it should 
be done, for I have a neighbor who has put the 
foregoing practical rules to the lest for the past 
ten years, and his pigs arc easily made to dress 
3o0 to 400 lbs. at nine months, as hundreds of 
pork makers in this county can afllrm. And I 
have no doubt tli.at this County alone is more 
than ten thousand dollars better off for his en¬ 
terprise in this direction. lie is rewarded by 
having made a fortune in the business. Not 
only this County but this State and many others, 
as well as Canada, arc yearly benefited by one 
man conducting this business in a sensible 
wa3% and as every other sensible farmer should.” 

[We can mention other gooil farmers who are 
doing mucli in the same way, and arc making 
hog-raising for pork, profitable even at the East. 
For ourselves we very well know that there is no 
profit in raising hogs for pork alone, unless 
prices of corn rule low', and those for pork, high. 
It is not for their flesh alone that tee raise hogs, 
but for their service as manure makers, and this 
should be borne in mind by the farmer.— Ed.] 


Killing Time for Hogs and Beef. 

Tl>e subject of killing domestic animals for 
food comes directly home to every farmer and 
farmer’s wife in the countrj'. Slaughtering is not 
so pleasant to the farmer as the preliminary 
labors of breeding, raising, and fattening, neither 
arc the labors it imposes upon the good-wife 
so agreeable as preparing the fat spare-ribs and 
sirloin roasting pieces for the table, yet both 
are equally necessary. 

It is very desirable to have cold weather for 
the operation, and as our cold days are very 
likely to come in threes or fours, there seldom 
being more than four consecutive very cold days, 
and usually but three, it is best to be ready, and 
take the first clear cold day for the work, and 
trust to the two following to freeze what meat 
is to be kept fresh. In regard to pork, that is 
almost all to be salted or smoked, this is not 
very important, yet it is much more convenient 
and pleasant to handle meat that is firm and 
cold than that which is flabby. 

The most convenient w'ay for a farmer to handle 


heavy hogs in slaughtering is to have a block 
and tackle to swing the hog by while bleeding, 
the rope being made fast to one hind leg below 
the hock. By the same tackle he is lifted and 
lowered into the tub of hot water in scalding for 
the removal of the bristles. The dressing table 
should be level with the tub, and as soon as one 
hog is scalded and lifted out ujion the table, the 
rope may be attached to another. It will not l)C 
necessary to use the tackle to lift the hogs out of 
the tub, for this may be done easily if two ropes, 
held apart by three or four rungs, like a piece of 
ropc-lailder, are fastened to the table, and lie in 
and across the tub, so that the hog will lie upon 
them; taking hold of the ends of the ropes two 
men can lift and roll out a heavy hog easily. 

In cutting up beef, it is important to remem¬ 
ber that the object is not simply to get it all into 
small pieces, but to have tlie pieces of such shape, 
and so cut with relation to the bones, that the 
meat will cook to the best advantage, cut up 
well, appear well on the table, and more than 
all, be most palatable and nutriliom. All this de¬ 
pends much upon the cutting up of the carcass. 

There are many approved ways of doing this, j 
and we cannot now discuss them, but may give 
two general hints, which, if follow’ed, will be i 
s-atisfactorj’ to cverj’body. Fir$t^ cut so that the 
pieces, when brought to the table, may bo cut 
aenm Out fibre, as s<iuarely as iwssible. ikeond, 
so divide the carcass that each part shall have 
its due proportion of bone. This is diflicult in¬ 
deed, for the shins and knuckles will have much 
bone and little meat, the end of the ribs too, and 
the piece including the great bones of the hip 
and pelvis will be disproportionately bony, and 
pieces cut from the leg for smoketl beef and 
SJilting may properly be quite free from bone; 
nevertheless, retail butchers know they must 
ever try to make a fair division of the bone 
among their customers, and the result is much 
morc^salisfactorily shaped pieces than if this 
principle were not heeded. 


Indian Corn— Fertilization—How to Gain 
Two Ears to a Stalk. 

A few weeks since a gentleman handetl us 
two neatly made sections of ears of eslern 
com, from the farm of Wm. F. Thompson, Lo¬ 
gan County, Ill. In themselves they were not 
very extraordinary, but the sections were care¬ 
fully cut, and the corn iMjing of a bright yellow 
etlged with white, in one, and clear yellow in the 
other, contrasted beautifully with the red scales 
on the outside of the ceb, and with the clear 
white within. We h.ave not a doubt that many 
of the readers of the AgriculturUt will be struck 
with the beauty of these rosette-like figures, and 
be surprised to find out what they arc, for there 
are many am»ng them familiar with the Dent 
or riorsetooth corn only as it comes to market, 
and with whom a 10-rowcd or 12-rowcd variety 
of corn is a rarity. The corn of the North-ewt- 
ern States is the 8-rowcd white or yellow flint, 
the season generally being too short for the 
Dent varieties. In the smaller figure, (2,) 
at several points, the filament connecting 
the kernel with the pith in the center of the 
cob may be distinctly tracetl. In all, it might 
have been dissected out, with a little care. At 
the opposite end cf the kernel there is a little 
elevated point at w'hich another filament, the 
silk, was attached. Through the silk, as is 
well known, the fertilizing influence of the pol¬ 
len, coming trom the “spindles” or “t.assols,” 
at the tops of the corn stalks in the field, de¬ 
scends to tbe kernels. Now, inasmuch as a 


kernel is seldom fertilited by the pollen of the 

stalk on which it grows, and, as the kernel is 
thus the joint offspring of different corn plants, 
variations of color in the kernels of the same 
ear often occur. There are, besides, other in¬ 
fluences commimicatcd which do not show 
themselves in the color or shape of the grain. 

A remarkable fact has lately been brought to 
our attention by Mr. II. 8. Bidwcll, (Bidwcll 
Bro’s.,) of St. Paul, who was recently traveling 
in Tennessee, where he saw' a field of common 
corn, which usually yields an average t)f not 
more than one good ear to the stalk, bearing 
almost uniformly two, aud often three cars. 
The result, he infornw us, had been brought 
about in this way. It occurred to the farmer 
that, as the kernel usually derived its origin, as 
wc have described, from two diflerent plants. 



Fig. 1.— SBOTION or 21 KOWED COUN. 


saving the seed wrn from stalks bearing two 
I ears was not enough; he must sec to it that the 
j kernel germs were fertilized by similar stalks, 
j So he planted every year a special patch for 
I seed, and carefully cut off all the spindles ou 
I stalks where two or more cars were not set. 

The result was an improvement year by year in 
1 the quantity of coni, ns well ns in the manner in 
j which it grew. The principle has a wide appli- 
cation in the improvement of the different kinds 
I of farm and garden produce. In the breeding 
of animals, the qualities expected from the 
male, and those which usually arc inherited from 
the dam, arc to a degree understood, and the 
application of similar principles in breeding 



2.—SECTION OV 22-ROWED COKN. 


vegetables is certainly legitimate. The fact 
above slated has so good a foundation in sound 
reasoning, that wc give it to our readers, an¬ 
ticipating its publication in the “American 
Agricultural iVmmil,” which is now in press. 
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The New Seedling Potatoes.— This has 
been a season to test the new vanelies of pota¬ 
toes. The Ion- continued rams have induce 
rot, and tlie disease has prevailed to a much 
greater extent 

*1.0 riiiT’r'O on liiiivciiy - 

A 


We 


reiuer __ f®’'’ several years, 

planted the Cuzco on gravelly loam, and had a 
-ood crop, with no appearance of disease. A 
aeio-libor planted the Peachblow on the same 
kind of soil, and did not get his seed back again, warm, a 
A second neighbor, in an adjoining field, plant¬ 
ed the same, and did not get enough to pay lor 
his labor. The disease was probably owing en¬ 
tirely to the varieties of the potato planted. 

The Cuzco is one of Goodrich’s Seedlings which 
we have planted for six years with uniform suc¬ 
cess. The Garnet Cliili and Pink-eyed Eusty 
Coat are equally free from rot, yield well, and 
are of fair quality. Tiie Early Goodrich and 
the Harison are also sound, and very produc¬ 
tive. The new seedlings are generally much 
more free from rot than the old varieties, and 
ought to be universally adopted. Millions of 
dollars would have been saved to the country if 
these seedlings had been planted this season. 

Get your stock of seed potatoes early, while 
they are plenty and comparatively cheap. 


Smoking Meats in a Small Way. 

Economical farmer folks and others are often 
put to their wits to arrange for smoking the 
small quantities of meat they require for their 
own households, and to have at the same time 
a safe place to keep such meats away from 
flies. Barrels are occasionally used to smoke 
meat in, and they do very well to give the flesh 
the smell and flavor of smoke, but that is all. 
Long exposure heats the meat, and often re¬ 
peating the operation is apt to cause decay at 
the centre, the smoke not penetrating, and the 
warmth affecting the meat. A¥e are inclined to 
adopt, at least to make trial of, the following 
suggestion, and propose it to our readers as 
susceptible of such mod¬ 
ifications as may be 
deemed expedient. The 
figure represents one of 
the casks in which British 
hardware is imported, 
though any hogshead 
will do. They are made 
of heavy, hard wood, 
thick and strong, and 
very strongly hooped. 

The heads are easily re¬ 
moved, and the casks 
may be made tight by 
pitching the seams, if 
not by simply tighten- 


the ground some 8 or 10 feet in length, and Ly a 
course of 3-inch drain tiles in it, putting in a piece 
of old stove pipe in Avhich to make the smoke- 
fire at one end, and turning the last tile up per¬ 
pendicularly out of the ground at the other, the 
smoke will be sufficiently cooled in its pas¬ 
sage through the tiles, not to affect the meat. 
Should the draft be too great or the smoke too 

.. „ flat stone might be laid over the end 

of the tile, and an inch above it, being support¬ 
ed on stakes or bricks. Our cask may be set 
over this; the smoke will 
rise and fill it, the tin pipe 
draAving it off when filled 
down to its end, and provid¬ 
ing a draught, which, if ex¬ 
cessive, may be checked by 
pressing the conical top on 
tight. Should a door be cut 
it would be necessary to 
have it close as snugly as 
possible, and if one cannot conveniently be 
made, the plan is still feasible, for by a block 
and tackle the cask may be lifted and held up¬ 
right, and meat put in or taken out. 

The cask should be set in a cool shed, or 
out-building, with an earth floor, so that in 
warm weather, Avhen it will remain some days 
unopened, the earth may be brushed up around 
the chine to keep flies and insects away more 
effectuall 3 L During the warm weather an occa¬ 
sional “smudge” would, we think, enable us 
to keep Avell cured meat Avithout difficulty. 


say to within three, feet of the surface—so that 
there shall never be a body of Avater standing 
within that distance of the dam. It should be 
a cardinal rule with all who are engaged in the 
construction of such works, never to allow two 
bodies of water, one on each side of the bank, 
to be nearer than twenty-five yards of each oth¬ 
er, and fifty 3mrd3 would be better. Muskrats 
do not bore through a bank, as is often supposed, 
to make a passage from one body of water to 
another, (they would find an easier road over 




ing the hoops. We mention these because 
they are cheaply obtained in most of our 
large cities. Take out one head of the cask, 
and set in it a number of hooks, upon which 
to hang^ the hams, shoulders, or sausages, cut 
a hole in the top in which to insert a 2-inch 
tin pipe, extending half Avay or more to the bot¬ 
tom, and, replacing this head, take out the other. 
If the position of the hoops is such that it can 
be done, a door may be cut, as shown in the 
engraving, through which the interior may be 
reached conveniently. If we dig a channel in 


Tight Embankments in Draining—Secu¬ 
rity against Muskrats. 

The great obstacle to success in reclaiming 
salt marshes is the muskrat, as every one knoAVs 
who has much experience in this business. You 
can shut out the water very readily by making 
your embankment high enough and thick 
enough. Perfect security against the encroach¬ 
ments of water is only a question of a little more 
earth taken from the inside ditch. But Avhile 
you are glorying in the completeness of your 
work, a family of muskrats locate generally 
near the outlet or tide-gate, and commence 
their mining operations. They burrow above 
and below the tide-gate, and meeting in the mid¬ 
dle the water immediately follows, and a breach 
is made in your dyke, the first spring-tide. To 
head them off various devices have been sug¬ 
gested and tried; concrete Avails, filling a sec¬ 
tion with clay and ramming, iron plates, planks, 
and lastly, plates of burnt clay. This last is 
suggested by a correspondent who asks : “Why 
could not the tile men make and sell suitable 
tiles—a merchantable article, say 1 foot by 3 feet, 
and a half-inch thick ? To facilitate the driving 
of these brick plates into the mud, an iron driver 
might be made Avith a blade a foot wide to cut 
through the sods and the mud. Do you not think 
these could be made cheaply, and that they 
would ansAver even better than iron ?” No doubt 
brick plank could be made and put in position, 
but we do not see the need of them. For mak¬ 
ing the dyke tight immediately around the tide- 
gate, we doubt if anything can be found cheaper 
and more effectual than good hemlock or chest¬ 
nut plank. These Avill last fifty years or more, 
and if the instincts of the muskrat be studied 
a little, Ave may guard against his assaults. 

Col. Waring, in his able work upon Draining 
for Profit, says: “The bed of the creek should 
be filled in back of the dam for a distance of at 
least fifty yards, to a hight greater than that at 
which water will stand in the interior drains— 


EMBANKMENT. 

the top;) but they delight in any elevated 
mound in which they can make their homes 
above the water level, and have its entrance be¬ 
neath the surface, so that their land enemies can 
not invade them. When they enter for this 
purpose, only from one side of the dyke, they 
Avill do no harm, but if another colony is at the 
same time boring in from the other side, there 
is great danger that their burrows Avill connect, 
and thus form a channel for the admission of 
water, and destroy the work. A disregard of 
this requirement has caused thousands of acres 
of salt marsh that had been enclosed by dykes 
having a ditch on each side, (much the cheapest 
way to make them,) to be abandoned, and it 
has induced the invention of various costly de¬ 
vices for the protection of embankments against 
these attacks.” These the author condemns. 

We have, then, only to keep in mind this in¬ 
stinct of the muskrat to make a dyke perfectly 
secure. In fig. 1, we have a view of a dyke 
and an inside ditch well adapted to ordinary 
locations. The only change we Avould make in 
it, suggested by our experience, is the enlarge¬ 
ment of the border betAveeu the dyke and the 
ditch. This is put at three feet. We should prefer 
tAventjq for greater security against the musk¬ 
rats, and for better drainage. The rats would 
probably be content with the ditch border and 
would not touch the bank at all. The drainage 
nearest the ditch is most perfect, and the mead- 
OAV would have the benefit of it, instead of the 
bank which does not need it. The strip between 
the bank and the ditch is as good as any part of 
the reclaimed land, and could be more conven¬ 
iently mowed and raked with machines if it 
were twenty feet wide, than if it were only three. 
It would cost a little more to make this broad 
border, but it would be the cheaper in the end. 

The greatest inconvenience Ave ever suffered 
from muskrats was their attacks upon the ditch 
borders and upon the tide-gate. The borders, 
in some places, were honejmombed, and the 
tide-gate was repeatedly eaten through until 
we lined it with yellow metal, Avhich proved a 
little too tough for them. But Avith all their 
assaults, the gate that was put in, in November, 
1855, is still doing good service. The idea of 
resorting to iron plates, to dam out the sea wa¬ 
ter from the Hackensack meadoAvs, is simply 
ridiculous. That great improvement needs no 
such costly outlay. The clay or tenacious mud 
found just beneath the surface of a salt marsh 
is usually as good a material as could be desired 
for an embankment. For a fuller discussion of 
this very important matter we refer our readers 
to Col. Waring’s work. 
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Fear Culture ou the Connecticut Coast. 


A correspondent from near Stonington, Conn., 
sends us the following notes uiwn pears: 

“Stonington, Mystic, and other places near 
L. I. Sound, have felt very strongly the recent 
impulse given to fruit-growing, and during the 
last ten years much progress has been made, 
especially in the cultivation of the pear. It is 
rare to find out of the vicinity of Boston so 
many private gardens so well stocked with good 
fruit. The pear does even better near the 
shore than the apple. In no one of the last ten 
years has there been a general fiiilure of the 
crop. It has contributed not a little to the 
success of pear culture that the old pastures of 
this early settled town are quite well stocked 
with pear trees. Many seedlings come up in 
by-places, and these, in many insUinces, have 
been transplanted, and make the best of stocks 
for grafting. We have sometimes taken up 
tltcsc seedlings, six or eight inches in diameter, 
by the frozen ball method, and by gradually 
grafting them with desirable fruit have got it 
early and in great abundance. 

“ The Flemish Beauty, for the early part of the 
period mentioned, was a first-rate variety. The 
trees grew with sufficient rapidity, c.ame early 
into bearing, gave a fair russet pear with a red 
cheek, and it was thought to be one of the best 
for this region. But of late years it cracks so 
badly that the fruit men are quite out of patience 
with it and are grafting it with better sorts. 
It will h.avc to be abandoned. The Beurre 
Diel cracks to some extent, and is considered 
doubtful. The Duchesse d’Angouleine does 
well on the lighter soils, but is hardly worth 
cultivating in heavy loams. The Bartlett sus¬ 
tains its well-earned reputation. The Julienne, 
on a dry, warm soil, is a first-rate summer pear, 
bearing regular and abundant crops. The Ty¬ 
son is superb, beautiful in color, and tastes bet¬ 
ter than it looks. The Paradise of Autumn Is 
of the most exquisite flavor, bears abundantly 
every year, and has this remarkable quality that 
the imperfect specimens are nearly deficient in 
flavor. It is worthy of much more general 
cultivation. The St. Ghlslain is also about as 
good as it can be, and bears regular and abund¬ 
ant crops. It has a very sprightly, vinous, fla¬ 
vor, that leaves nothing to be desiretl. The 
Belle Lucrative is an early and abundant bearer 
upon the quince, and good enough for those 
who like a rich, saccharine fruit The Musk¬ 
ingum is perhaps the most popular pear of this 
region. It comes in about a week or ten days 
earlier than the Bartlett, is nearly as large, is a 
much better fruit, and Inars uniformly good 
crops every year. The Vicar of Winkfield, al¬ 
ways a good baking pear, is here, when well 
grow’n, good enough for any man’s table. We 
have eaten it in January when it was quite 
equal to the Wiiite Doyenne. The Blood- 
good is very poor, or we have been exceedingly 
unfortunate in the specimens produced. The 
Dearborn’s Seedling improves as the trees get 
ago, but at its best estate is hardly up to its rei>- 
ulaiion. The Glou Morcean very generally 
cracks as badly as the Wiiite Doyenne. But we 
saw a large ba.sket of them at Mystic, this full, 
the product of a single tree, worthy of their high¬ 
est fame. Pear culture has taken deep root 
here, and will be likely to spread into orchard 
culture. The crop is so generally reliable that 
it could not fail to be largely profitable.” 


FnozEN Plants.—W hen plants in pots Ire- 
come frozen, they may often bo saved by Judi¬ 


cious treatment, provided the freezing is not very 
severe. The way to complete the work of the 
fmst is to bring the plant into a warm room, or, 
still worse, to attempt to thaw it with warm wa¬ 
ter. Leave it in a cool place where the thaw¬ 
ing will be very gradual, and where the sun 
will not reach It, Trees frozen in transporta¬ 
tion are to be treated in a similar manner. 
Place the box or parcel in a dark, cool cellar, 
or, if it be not convenient to do that, cover it 
thickly with straw or coarse hay, or bury it in 
the earth—any way to avoid a sudden change. 


The Papaw. 


The Papaw, {A$imina triloba), called also the 
Custard Apple, is widely distributed over the 
Western and Southern States. Its favorite lo¬ 
calities are the bottom lands, though it grows 
readily on higher ground, and lliousjuuls of the 
young seedlings are seen springing up in the 
fresh clearings. The tree grows to the hight of 
thirty feet, and begins to bear fruit quite early, 
when it may be called a shrub. The fruit is 
three or four inches long, .and more resembles 
the fig banana in shape and size than any thing 
we are acquainted with. It is less regular in its 
1 form and more rounded at the ends. It is of a 
greenish-yellow color when ripe, has a thin, 
deliaite skin, and a sweetish pulp, in which 
are imbedded a dozen or more seeds, looking 
like thin, brown beans. The engraving rep¬ 
resents one of the na¬ 
tural size. The leaf, 
flower and fruit are il¬ 
lustrated in Jan., 1864, 
page 20. The fruit is 
PAPAW SEED. highly relished by some 

persons, and we have even heard it eulogized 
os the most delicious of all. But to most tastes 
it is lacking in character. It is even more neu¬ 
tral than fresh rii>e figs, which many consider 
insipid. It is abundantly offered for sale, with 
other fall fruits, in the markets of Louisville, and 
other Western cities. We occasionally noticed 
trees standing in the yards of that city, and near 
the farm-houses in Indiana, but we are not 
aware that any systematic attempts have been 
made for its cultivation, or that any departures 
have taken place from the native type of the 
forests. The original fruit is much more prom¬ 
ising than many of those which have been so 
long cultivated and are now so highly prized. 
If it were taken in hand by the pomologists we 
have no doubt it could be made to break into 
rich and palatable varieties and become as pop¬ 
ular as the banana, which is now quite as com¬ 
mon and cheap in the New York market ns 
the pear. The tree is as ornamental as the 
cherry, which it somewhat resembles in general 
contour. Though a native of regions lying 
south of forty degrees of North latitude, it 
would probably bear removal and Irecome accli¬ 
mated several degrees further north, and keep 
company with the peach and the cherry. Could 
the Horticultural Societies of the Western 
States do better than to offer a handsome pre¬ 
mium for the first new variety of the Papaw ? 


Constitution of a Horticultural Society. 

Numerous requests have been made for a 
form of constitution fora Horticultural Society. 
The best we have seen is that of the Warsaw, 
Ill., Ilort. Society, because it is the briefest. 
We are indebted to Mr. F. Starr for a copy of 
this constitution, to which we have made some 
slight amendments. When a Iwdy of live hor¬ 


ticulturists meet for the promotion of the cause, 
they will, if animated by the right spirit, 
prefer to be troubled with as little constitution 
as possible. There are in every community 
certain individuals who like to belong to soci¬ 
eties for the opportunity it gives them to show 
their powers in expounding the constitution. 
We have known more than one society broken 
up because it had too strong a constitution. 
Another great trouble in all such societies is 
the everlasting talker, who occupies time, but 
never says anything. The hard work in all 
such a.ssociutions falls upon a few, and it is 
■well to put those in office who have horticul¬ 
ture at heart, and will work for the»1ove of it. 

CoNsnTVTiON. — Sec. 1. This Association 
shall be known as “-Horticultural Society.” 

Sec. 2. Its object shall be the advancement of 
the science of Pomology, and of the art of Hor¬ 
ticulture, and the collection and preservation of 
statistics of fruit culture in-County. 

Sec. 3. Its members shall consist of annual 
members, paying an annual fee of one dollar, 
and of honorary members, who shall consist 
only of persons of distinguished merit in horti¬ 
culture or kindre I sciences, who may, by vote, 
be invited to participate in the privileges of the 
Society. The wives of members shall be mem¬ 
bers without fee. Meml)er8hip shall cease with 
the expiration of I he year for which the fee is paid. 

Sec. 4 Its officers shall consist of a Presi¬ 
dent, Vice-President, and Secretary, who shall 
also act ns Trca.surcr; all of whom shall be 
elected at the December meeting in each year, 
and serve until their successors are electeiL 
These shall constitute the Executive Committee. 

Sect. 5. The Executive Committee shall have 
charge of the proi>erly of the Society, have 
power to call special meetings, and attend to any 
executive business not otherwise provided for in 
the By-Laws or by especial vote of the Society. 

Sec. 0. Tiiis Society shall hold monthly 
or other meetings as may be determined by By- 
Laws or resolution. 

Sec. 7. This Constitution may l)e amended at 
any regular meeting by two-thinls vote of the 
meml)crs present, notice having been given at 
the preceding regular meeting. 


Foueign Items. —We glean the following 
notes from our recent French Journals: 

Thornless Gooseberry. — The Billiard Goose¬ 
berry, the fruit of good quality, the bush 
rather a slow grower, but without thorns. 

Japanese Maples, with much divided and 
colored leaves, are figured in rival journals, 
which disagree about names. We have known 
the same things for several years in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. James Hogg, of this city, who al¬ 
ways has some rare Japanese or other plants. 

Camellia-floieered Double PeaeK —This very 
ornamental peach, which avc figured two years 
or more ago, fruits quite freely in France, and is 
said to bear a cling-stone peacli of good quality. 

Foreing Lilacs.—Yot the Paris market alone 
Lilacs are forced to bloom in winter by the hun¬ 
dred thousand. With the necessarj' lieat and 
not much light, the common lilac blooms white. 

Unseasonable Flowering.— Lyons, and 
in other parts of France, the unusually '.try sea¬ 
son followed by rains, reused the app\;, pear, 
and plum trees to flower in great numlKirs. 

The Sweet Potato as a Window Plant. —This 
is recommended as a plant for the dwelling, on 
account of the fine green of its leaves. W e have 
seen it now and then in use in this country. 
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A M E M B E E 


OF THE HUMANE 


SOCIETY. — Engraved for the American Agriculturist, after a Painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 


The IN’ewfouiidlaiid Dog. 

We know it is heretical for an agricultural pa¬ 
per now-a-da3's to see much that is good in dogs, 
but we cannot help it, especially when one is 
presented to our consideration like this in the 
engraving, wliich is a portrait by Landseer, of 
the full-blooded Newfoundland dog which re¬ 
ceived the medal of the Humane Society of 
London, for saving the lives of several drown¬ 
ing persons. It is certainly an astonishingly 
faithful representation of a good Newfoundland. 

This variety is usually classed with the Spaniels, 
and is probably in some degree related to the 
Esquimaux dogs. There are two quite distinct 
families, the large and the small, and these have 
indefinitely intermingled. All are marked by 
a long body, broad chest, pointed head, large 
and fully webbed feet, great intelligence, dignity 
of demeanor, excessive fondness for water. 
The coat is always shaggy or closely curling. 
They are animals of great power and endurance, 
and by the natives of the island whence they 
come, were extensively used for hauling wood 
trom the back country to the shore; a pack of 
four or six traveling olf with what would be a 
good load for a horse. The Newfoundland 
makes an excellent watch-dog, unless he has 
been taught to make friends with everybody, 
after which he is nearly worthless for this pur¬ 
pose. Kept chained, he becomes very alert, 


and often unfriendly, though he seldom inflicts 
serious injuries. These dogs are possessed of a 
peculiar instinct, which leads them to bring out 
of the water almost everything which falls into 
it. Hence the endeavor to rescue drowning 
persons, in which they have been successful in 
numerous instances. In point of intelligence 
the Newfoundland ranks, among dogs, second 
only to the Scotch Cooley or Shepherd dog. 
They are the safest of dogs to have as play¬ 
mates for children, and nothing can exceed the 
gallant care and attention one will pay his 
mistress or her cliildren if allowed to walk 
with them, or otherwise act as their protector. 

In a careful enumeration of canine virtues, 
we think all familiar with this noble breed will 
accord to it almost every one. The attachment 
of a Newfoundland to his master is great, but 
it is remarkable that any person in real distress 
need not call in vain upon the dog for aid that 
he can give. In the Avater, with great sagacity 
he holds up the drowning man’s head and SAvims 
to shore; men or children floundering and 
freezing in deep snoAVS are dragged out and 
brought to notice; in fact, wherever he finds a 
human being is in distress he serves him if he 
can. These noble dogs have repeatedly been 
known to undergo great hardships in order to 
bring succor to entire strangers. On their native 
island, the dogs used to be hard worked durino- 
the wmter and turned loose dn the spring in a 


half-starved condition. Preferring mutton and 
game to codfish heads and offal, they are natu¬ 
rally inclined to the sports of the chase, and it is 
said that flocks often suffer. No doubt a natural 
proclivity thus strengthened is hard to correct 
in subsequent generations, — still Ave do not 
think that NeAvfoundland dogs are worse sheep- 
killers than others. Dogs of the large breed of 
NeAvfoundlands often stand 30 to 83 inches 
high, while the smaller ones, sometimes called 
St. John’s dogs, measure onl}'- about two feet— 
a notable difference. In character they are 
much alike. As a watch-dog the cross Avith the 
Mastiff is greatly valued. When the Setter is 
crossed Avith a dog of the smaller breed, an ani¬ 
mal of great service to the sportsman as a re¬ 
triever, is produced, the dog retaining that 
faculty of the Newfoundland Avhich leads it 
to bring things out of the Avater, to fetch and 
carry so naturally and handily—while it has 
some of the lightness and agility of the Setter. 

Upon the island of Ncav Foundland little at¬ 
tention has been paid to breeding these dogs, 
and the best animals have been sold freely for 
prices very small in comparison with what they 
will readily bring in England or the United 
States; the result is that the breed of the island 
has not improved, and it is probable that better 
dogs may be obtained elsewhere. The larger 
breed is common upon the coast of Labrador, 
and here fine specimens have been obtained. 
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BLACK ALDBR —{IlfX vetUciUota,) 

Our SJiowy-fruited Shrubs. 

There are many shrubs that are quite as cflcc- 
live, (if not more soX in fruit as iu flower, ami 
which, upon tlie shedding of their leaves prolong 
our enjoyment of tljem by tlie ]>leasing colors 
of their berries. Leaving the exotics out of tlie 
(question for tlie present, we find tlia*. our own 
shrubs present us with a great range of color, 
from the pure white of the Snowlierry of the 
West, through the rich purple of the CaUicarpa 
of the South, and the intense scarlet of tlic 
Black Alder, to the block of the Viburnums. 
Our present object is to call attention to one 
that is so common everywhere that its value 
as an ernainental plant has been overlooked. In 
early winter we find, in many places, the swamps 
in a blaze of scarlet, in strong contrast to the 
general dreariness of the landscape. This bril¬ 
liant appearance is due to the fruit of the Black 
Alder, Ilex vertioillata. By the older botanists 
it Was called Prinos terticUlatiix^ but it is now 
regarded as an Ilex or Holly, w’ilh deciduous 
leaves. The shrub is very common, grows 
from five to ten feet high, and in cultivation can 
easily be made to assume a symmetrical form. 
The flowers are small, white, and not very 
showy, both sterile and fertile ones being borne 
on the same bush. The berries are bright scar¬ 
let, very numerous, and contain six or eight 
seeds. The above engraving gives the size and 
shape of the leaves as well as of the berries. 


“Solomon in all his Glory.” 


We are told that “ Solomon in all his glory” 
was not arrayed like one of the “Lilies of the 
field.” While writers have perplexed them¬ 
selves in the endeavor to determine what par- 
tieular plant is referred to as the lUy ef the 


field, W’C think that the 
figure has suffleient 
force if we accept it as 
applying to our garden 
lilies, for some of these 
have agorgeousness and 
a glory tnily regal, and 
they are “ lilies of the 
field ” in some parts of 
the world. We are at a 
loss to account for the 
comimrative rarity of lil¬ 
ies in our gardens, when 
the majority of them 
possess every element of 
popularity. They pre¬ 
sent a great variety in 
coloring, liiglit, time of 
flowering, and most of 
them are quite hardy 
and neetl not be replant¬ 
ed for several years. It 
is true that some of the 
rarer sorts are expen¬ 
sive ; the catalogues give 
a wide range of prices, 
from 1-lc. to $ >.00 per 
bulb. Those who do not 
strive to possess every 
new thing can forego the 
more rare and costly 
ones, and at an exi>euso 
of from 30 to 50c. pro¬ 
cure sorts that will be 
well worth the money, 
and which will in a few 
years multiply to such 

an c.xtcnt that one will soon have an abun¬ 
dance of bulbs to give to less fortunate friends. 
Our admiration was greatly excited over a box 
of lilies sent us lastsunuuer by Mr. James Vick, 
of Rochester, X. Y., which presented some 
shades of color wo had not before seen. Mr. V. 
not only deals in seeds and bulbs, but raises 
them, not in a garden, but on a farm, and his 
many acres, all aglow with the choicest flowers, 
form one of the notable sights to l )0 seen near 
that most beautiful of inland cities—Rochester. 
All the lily requires is to be planted in a goml, 
deep, rich, mellow soil, and bo let alone, except 
to supply a stake to support the taller kinds. 
Most of the bulbs will, the first season, make two 
that will flow'cr the next year, and each of these 
will again sulxlivide. Besides thus, numerous 
small bulbs or oflsets will bo formed, which, af¬ 
ter growing a year or two, will give flowers. 
When the clump becomes too crowded, the 
bulbs may be lifted in the fall or very early in 
the spring, divided and replanted. This natur¬ 
al multiplication is usually rapid enough for or¬ 
dinary cultivators, but tlic florist who has to 
supply them by hundreds and thousands must 
■work faster. The lily bulb is covered with 
scales overlapping one another, and each one 
of these scales, which is in reality the thickened 
base of the leaf of the previous season, is capa¬ 
ble, when placed under proper conditions, of 
producing a new plant. The scales are care¬ 
fully broken off from the bulb and planted in 
sand or sandy earth in boxes, taking care to 
leave at least a third of the upper part of the 
scale above the surface. The boxes arc kept in 
a cool green-house, and not too moist, until a 
small bulb, (and sometimes two), is found at the 
base of each scale. When these bulbs push out 
roots, they are potted in richer earth. The outer 
scales are generally used for the purpose, and 
the bulb is still left in a salable condition. Wo 



tcbk’s cap bilt—(Z/ 7»it/n Marlatjoti .) 

enumerate a few of the desirable sorts, with the 
remark that they may be planted as long the 
ground remains open iu the autumn, and as 
soon as the frost leaves it in the spring. 

WiiiTK Lily, Lilium eandiduni^ one of the 
oldest and commonest, as well as the best, of the 
genus. Long ago chosen us an emblem of pu¬ 
rity, it has in it those elements of beauty, that, 
as old and as common as it is, have enabled it 
for nearly two centuries to hold a place in our 
gardens against all new' comers. There are 
double and striped-leaved varieties of this, but 
they all appear like monsters when contrasted 
with the simple dignity and purity of the 
original. It grows about four feet in hight. 

Tiik Lox«-ki/>wf.hkd Lily, Lilium longi- 
Jlorum, is also white flowered and fragrant, but 
it has fewer and much longer llow'ers than the 
foregoing, and grows only al>out 18inches high. 

Tiik Tchk’s C.m* Lily, Lilium Martagon, 
grows from 3 to 5 feet high, bears a great many 
flowers, and perhaps varies more in color than 
any other species,—from white to deep purple. 
Our engraving is taken from a lilac colored spec¬ 
imen, with dark purple spots, from Mr. Vick. 

The Cualcedoman Lily, Lilium Chalcc- 
donieum^ is another tall-growing species with 
most brilliant scarlet flowers, the petals of 
which are more strongly recurved than those of 
the species shown in the engraving. Omitting 
many other equally flue species, we notice the 

J.VPAN LiLrcs, Lilium xpeeiosum^ or L. land- 
folium of tluJ catalogues. These, which formerly 
sold for $5 a bulb, can be had now' for 50 cents 
or less, and wc do not know how the same 
amount can be expended in flowers to produce 
more satisfaction. There are several varieties, 
varying in their marking,and even a pure white 
one. Most are, how'cver, white, with more or 
less abundant red or rose-colored spots. It Is 
diflicult to convince one unacquainted with this 
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lily that so beautiful a flower is as hardy as a 
horseradish root. Lilium giganteum, L. Browrm 
and L. auratum, are among the high puce 
bulbs. We must not forget to say a word for 
our native species, of which L. Ganadense, L. 
PMadelphicum, and L. superhum, are the most 
common. If these be marked when in flower, 
and the bulbs transferred to the garden wlien the 
foliage has withered, they will repay the trouble. 

A Self-closing Gate or “Stile.” 


In last month’s Agriculturist, (page 405,) is an 
illustration of a self-closing double entrance 
gate. A recent number of the (English) Jour¬ 
nal of Horticulture gives a single gate, or, as it 



is called there, a “Sommersetshire Stile;” 
though a stile, properly speaking, is a set of 
steps to pass over a fence or hedge. The con¬ 
struction is quite simple, and there are probably 
many places in which it would be found more 
useful than a swinging gate, as it is self-closing 
and self-fastening. Fig. 1 represents the gate 
closed, and fig. 3 gives it half open and open; 
the letters refer to the same parts in both. Two 
posts are set, united by a cross-piece below; 
one of the posts, b, has at its top a slit to receive 
the cross-bar, a; this bar at one end passes in¬ 



to a mortise in the other post, and is fixed 
pin upon which it moves, and the other ei 
made long enough to be shaped into a prc 
ing handle. A perpendicular piece, or penc 
c, is attached to the cross-bar, a, by means 
pivot, at e, and at the lower end it has a 
which runs upon the iron rod, d. The actic 
the different parts in opening is shown in f 
In the description no dimensions are g 
nor are there any particulars beyond wha; 
here stated. It is thought of sufficient u 
m England to patent it. We have no d 
Uiat some one here wUl patent this, as 


been done with several sliding gates and other 
simple contrivances that we have published. 


Covering Strawberries in Winter. 

The object of covering strawberries at the 
approach of winter is often misapprehended. 
It sometimes happens that a novice covers his 
plants and finds a large portion of them dead 
in spring. He has overdone the thing, and 
taken too much care of his favorites. The ob¬ 
ject is not so much to keep frost from the plant, 
as to protect both tops and roots from the disas¬ 
trous effects of alternate freezing and thawing. 
Hence the covering should be put on with dis¬ 
crimination, and while it may be quite thick 
between the rows, it should not be more than 
an inch or so in depth over the plants them¬ 
selves. In all good cultivation the plants are 
covered, and this serves the double purpose of 
protecting them from injury by alternate heat 
and cold, and when left on, as it should be, it 
keeps down the weeds and prevents the fruit 
from becoming soiled by contact with the earth. 
As to the material to be used, that will depend 
much upon the resources of the locality. Prob¬ 
ably the worst materials are tan-bark and saw¬ 
dust, not that they do not afford sufficient pro¬ 
tection, but because they soil the fruit quite as 
much as if it were exposed to damage from the 
earth. Near the coast, “ salt hay” is much used, 
and where it is obtainable, nothing can be bet¬ 
ter. It is made from a wiry kind of grass, that 
preserves its elasticity in a remarkable degree. 
Perhaps the most generally used material is 
straw. Oat strawq thrashed by the flail, is pre¬ 
ferred by some cultivators, but any kind will 
answer. With machine-thrashed straw it is well 
to throw a sprinkling of earth over it to hold it 
in place until the snows and frosts secure it. 
Do the same when leaves are empIo 3 ^ed to cover 
the plants; these make an excellent mulch, as 
do spent hops from the breweries. Pine straw 
—fallen pine leaves—where they are abundant, 
are capital for the purpose. Corn-stalks are 
used in some parts of the West with success, 
and lastly, nature’s owm covering—snow, if we 
could but secure its permanency, is, as far as 
winter protection goes, the best covering of all. 


Improvement in Tomatoes. 

There are now before the public some twenty 
or more kinds of tomatoes; several of these 
have been produced within a few years, and 
have been put forth with great claims to supe¬ 
rior qualit}^, earliness, and productiveness. We 
find that people try one or more of these new 
kinds every year, and go back to the Early 
Smooth Eed. We cannot suppose that those 
wiio “originate” these varieties are not hon¬ 
est in their statements concerning the superior¬ 
ity of their favorites. The readiness with which 
the tomato varies is well known by all who 
have liad any experience in growing it, and the 
trouble is that any particular sort does not have 
its peculiarities sufficiently fixed by a number 
of years’ careful selection before it is put before 
the public as a new variety. Careles.sness in 
saving seed, that is, in not selecting typical spec¬ 
imens, is sufficient in some cases to destroy the 
distinctive character in a single year. If a kind 
with some marked peculiarity w'ere propagated 
fiom cuttings, there would not be such different 
opinions concerning varieties, but with a plant 
having so strong a tendency to variation, it is 
hardly to be expected that it should remain true 
when raised from the seed each year, unless the 


greatest care were taken in selecting for seed 
only those fruits that presented the desired form 
and other qualities in the strongest degree. 

Two of the varieties most prominent just 
now are Tilden’s and Keyes’. Tilden’s, wdiich 
is usually fine at the West, is not generally suc¬ 
cessful at the East, where it is disposed to de¬ 
part from the typical form. Keyes’ is said to be, 
in some parts of Massachusetts, “thirty days 
earlier than any other variety,” while Mr. Greg¬ 
ory finds it at Marblehead, in the same State, 
later than several others, and at the Michigan 
Agricultural College, it stands third on the list 
in regard to earliness. Prof Prentiss, of the 
above named institution, reports to the Prairie 
Farmer the results of his experiments with 
twenty-three varieties. He says : “ Estimating 
their value by their average qualities, the finest, 
most desirable tomatoes now before the public, 
are the Tilden, Red Valencia, Collins, and 
Foard, these being mentioned in the order of 
their merit; and to these four should be added 
the old-fashioned Early Smooth Red,as being the 
earliest good variety yet produced.” Another 
equally careful cultivator in another locality 
would probably make a different list. We hope 
that no more names will be added to our cata¬ 
logues unless the varieties have some marked 
qualities that have become so well fixed by a 
course of careful breeding, so to speak, that 
they may be in a measure permanent. Any one 
who has a good sort, like the Early Smooth 
Red, to start with, can, by selecting the earliest 
good specimens from the most fruitful plants, 
obtain an improved variety. By continuing to 
do this from j^ear to year, the superior quality 
of plants from such seed will be so manifest that 
he will have little need to run after new sorts. 


Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 


Our notes on grapes in Missouri and Ohio 
must give way to those gathered at the Grape 
Exhibition held at the office of the Agricul¬ 
turist, on the 34th of October—an account of 
which will be found in our “Basket” columns. 

Rogers' Hybrids .—Here are 30 varieties of 
these grapes, all grown by Mr. Knox. We have 
gone over them carefully, and our mouth burns 
smartly after the operation. We never see these 
grapes without regretting that so many of them 
were ever offered for sale. Their general char¬ 
acters are a small bunch and a large berry that 
readily frills from the stem. A thick skin and 
tough pulp are found in many, but to all these 
defects there are some exceptions. Some of the 
numbers will no doubt acquire a permanent 
standing, while the majority may be classed as 
too good to throw away, and not good enough 
to keep. Of the earlier numbers, 4, 9, and 15 
seem to us the best. No. 4 was noticed last 
month, and we have nothing to add to out 
description. No. 9 is a dark Catawba color, 
smaller than No. 4, and much less shoivy. A 
very sugary grape, but not tender enough to be 
first class. No. 15, large berry and good-sized 
bunch, nearly black; flesh very “ meaty,” and 
resembles a Black Hamburgh as far as this qual¬ 
ity goes. Not so sweet as No. 9. Of the later 
numbers, S3, 39, 41, 43 and 44, are all large, 
black, berries, and in character of flesh resemble 
No. 15, but some are sweeter and more vinous. 
From the specimens before us we should say 
that 39 is better than the others. The bunches 
from young vines are small, but if a large one 
can be obtained this will become a frxvorite. 

Salem .—Only small and indifferent bunches 
were sent, and it is not fair to judge from these. 
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If what we have is a fair sample, we consider 
it inferior to No. 89, hut we wait another year 
before forminsj a definite opinion of this. 

AtfUita.—Exhibited by Geo. W. ^IcDowell, of 
Crooketl Lake, Steuben Co., N. Y. It is an 
early black grape, and claimed to be a seedling. 
Judging from the fruit alone, we cannot see in 
what it differs from the Log:in, which variety it 
resembles in being very seedy. But little is 
known of it outside of its place of origin. 

Martha. —Mention was made of this in last 
month’s notea We cannot agree with the high 
estimate which some put upon this variety, but 
we have no doubt it will plezise a large class who 
like a very sweet grape, without sprightliness. 
The flesh of the Martha is peculiarly buttery, 
and the skin very tender. 

There are three grapes which much resemble 
each other in gonerul characters, that are es¬ 
pecial favorites with us : the Ilerbemont, Elsin- 
burgh, and Alvey. They deserve to be better 
known, as they arc first class fruits in every 
respect save that of size. 

llerbenumt .— A . large, very compact bunch; 
Ijerry medium, black, with a fine bloom. Vine 
too tender for general cultivation at the North. 
Mr. Knox exhibited fine specimens and a cane 
with the grapes upon it to show its abundant 
bearing. It requires a still more favorable lo¬ 
cality than his to reach its full development, 
the specimens shown by him not being equal 
in quality to those we tested in Missouri. 

ElsinburgK—A. looser bunch and smaller 
berry than Ilerbemont. \ ine quite hardy; 
fruit very spirited and vinous. Excellent for 
amateur culture, but not sufficiently attractive 
in appearance to be a market sort. 

^/t^y.—This is a larger berry than either of 
the two foregoing. Ripens perfectly around 
New York, and is, if possible, still better further 
south. Mr. Fuller says, “ loo small for a table 
grape,” in which we c.annot agree with him, as 
the berries are larger than those of the Delaware. 
Mr. Meadt’.iinks it the same as the Lenoire, but if 
we have the true Lenoire, the two are quite dis¬ 
tinct. Tender, sweet, rich, sprightly, with a 
very thin skin, on which account it can never 
be a market grape, but for family use it hardly 
has a superior. 

jona .— Through the exertions of Dr. Grant, 
a fine show was made of this variety, embrac¬ 
ing specimens from Ohio, New York, and Con¬ 
necticut. Those from Ohio were the best ripened, 
but suffered somewhat from long carriage. The 
specimens exhibited by Mr. Beach, of Hartford, 
Conn., were very handsome, but were picked 
too soon, in anticipation of a frost Our opin¬ 
ion of the high character of this grape was ex¬ 
pressed in our notes last month. 

Adirondac. —No specimens were equal to 
what we have seen in previous years. Those 
from Mr. Bailey were far from the sUndard, on 
account of continued wet weather. It is a great 
pity that so fine a grape is not more reliable. 

Catavoba. —Mr. Knox exhibited specimens of 
a depth of color and beauty of bloom hardly to 
be excelled in the celebrated Lake Shore Region. 

North Carolina.—A showy grape, somewhat 
after the style of Hartford Prolific, but with 
larger and better berries, and nearly as early as 
that variety. A good market sort. 

Exhibited by Mr. Richard^ of 
Fordham, N. Y. A small fruit, of the Ilerbe- 
mont class. It much resembles that variety in 
quality, but ripens earlier. We have never seen 
the fruit except from the gentleman above named. 

Weehawken. —A seedling by Doct. Siedhof 
from a Crimean grape. The spedmena were 


shown under great disadvantage, as, from a mis¬ 
understanding as to the time of the exhibition, 
they had been packed a week. It is a while 
grape, with all the chanicters of the European 
varieties, very protluclive, and with DocL S., 
healthy in a li>cality where mildew is abundant. 

Unnamed Seedling».—0\m. Brothers, Spring- 
field, Mass., sent two; one a grape much like 
the Elsinburgh, and the other resembling the 
Catawba. The last named has all the appear¬ 
ance of a good Catawba, and is quite as good, 
with a rather loose bunch, but it rijKjns per¬ 
fectly iMjfore that variety is coloretl. 

3Ir. Arnold, of Paris, Canada, sent two of his 
seedlings, obtained, as we understand, by hybrid¬ 
izing the Clinton with exotic sorts. No. 5 is a 
white, or rather green grape, inclining to am¬ 
ber; a long bunch without shoulders; small 
sized berry, sprightly in flavor, and of good 
character. No. 3 is a compact bunch, usually 
with a large shoulder; berry of medium size, 
black, with a fine bloom; flesh tender, very 
juicy, and rather acid, but vinous. Mr. A. 
states that the specimens are not in their best 
condition, as the vines were nearly defoliated by 
a hail storm before the fruit ripened. lie has 
certainly reason to be pleased with his success in 
raising seetllings, and we look with interest to the 
reporto of their trial in localities further south. 


The Profit* of a Small Place. 

A correspondent, M. 9., in a New England 
town, is so much plCiised with the results of his 
attempts at gardening that he desires to give 
his experience for the encouragement of others. 
We give his letter as a specimen of many we 
receive of similar purport. It is not practicable 
for us to publish many accounts of this kind, 
but we are, as our readers know, as much in¬ 
terested in the success of small gardens as in 
that of largo ones. • 

“About ten years ago I purchased a house 
and a small parcel of ground about fifty rods 

from the principal business street in N-; 

said ground located on the east side of a sleep 
hill, dimensions 225 ft. x 30 ft., surrounded on 
the north and west by a bluff of rocks, 30 or 40 
feet higli- This land was considered worth¬ 
less by former owners. I found on it two old 
apple trees, which bore only a few gnarly ap¬ 
ples; these I had thoroughly scraped, washed 
with soft soap, lops cut off, and grafted with 
Baldwin apples. 

I hatl the ground dug over to the depth of a 
foot and a half or two feet, the stones taken out 
(small ones buried, larger put into wall,) and the 
land thoroughly supplied with manure. About 
half of the ground was terraced and set out 
with fruit trees, the rest devoted to vegetables. 

As a result we have annually of vegetables, 
—early peas, potatoes, green corn, cucumbers, 
beets, tomatoes, pole beans,—from one to three 
bushels each ; of asparagus, pie plant, onions, 
carrots, parsnips, summer squashes, winter 
squashes, rock turnips, cabbage, a supply for 
family use; of fruits we have, (on an average), 
two bushels of strawberries and currants; from 
two to five bushels of grapes; one bushel of 
quinces; from four to six barrels of apples; and 
pears from twenty-five trees, half of them bear¬ 
ing, the oldest yielding about half a bushel. 
These embrace sixteen varieties, so arranged as 
to ripen monthly from August to March. We also 
have a limited supply of cherries and peaches. 

A word in conclusion with regard to expense 
and profits, the former of which, in any under¬ 
taking of this kind, is a bugbear to so many, be¬ 


ing, as they say, so much greater than the prof¬ 
its. I would prove the contrary from my own 
experience. IsL The profits from a small pear 
nursery, 20 x 80, pay the expense of fertilizing 
and preparing the ground for planting. 2nd. 
The benefit in point of health gained by ganlen 
labor more than repays all necessary U*il; to 
say nothing also of the pleasure which one feels 
in watching for the anticipated results of all his 
care and labor. 8rd. The expense of supply¬ 
ing the tables from one’s own garden is much 
less than the cost of purchasing from the 
market, which would average a dollar a day 
during the greater part of the season.” 


Earth Worms in Flower Pots. 


Sometimes horticultural troubles seem to be 
epidemic, and we have a succession of let¬ 
ters all of the 8.ame purport, as is now the c.n8e 
with reference to the common Earth or Angle¬ 
worm in flower pots. There is a difference of 
opinion in regard to the food of w’orms, some 
claiming that they actually cat the roots of 
plants, while others hold that they live upon 
the decaying matter contained in the soil. 
Whichever may be the case, there is no doubt 
that they do much injury to polled plants; in 
passing through the s'*!! in all directions they not 
only perforate it with small channels, but they 
so compact it that is difficult to water a plant 
thoroughly, as the water will run off by the 
worm holes before the mass becomes wetted 
through. Worms should be kept from entering 
the pots, and those already in them should be 
rcmoveil. Those who, in Inking up plants, use 
common garden soil for potting, are quite apt 
to introduce the trouble themselves. Polling 
soil should be prepared beforehand and fre¬ 
quently worked over, during which opemtion 
the worms may be seen and picked ouL Worms 
frequently enter pots that are set ould'mrs 
for the summer, or are plungcil in the borders. 
We have frequently cautioned against this in 
our “ Notes for the Month.” The pots should 
be set upon a layer of coal ashes, and when they 
are plunged, a quantity of ashes should bo 
placed in the bottom of the hole made for the 
reception of the pot. 

When a pot is infested by them, it is not very 
difficult to remove them. We have found that 
if the earth is allowed to get as dry as may bo 
without injury to the plant, the worms will usu¬ 
ally collect together, probably attracted by the 
moisture of one another, nt the bottom or sides 
of the pot. By turning the ball of earth out of 
the pot they m.ay bo rcmoveil. This turning 
out the earth from a pot seems to those who 
have never practised it, a difficult operation as 
well as one dangerous to the plant. It is very 
easily done, and will not disturb the growth of 
any but very recently potted plants, in which 
case the roots have not sufficiently per¬ 
meated the earth to hold it together in a ball. 
Spread the fingers of the left hand over the sur¬ 
face of the earth, invert the pot, and hold it in 
the right hand; then give the edge of the pot a 
slight downward rap upon the edge of a table, 
shelf, or the like, and out will come the ball, 
which must be carefully received in the left 
hand. A few pickings in this way will soon 
free the pots of worms. Where the trouble oc¬ 
curs with plants in boxes or in tubs, some other 
means must be resorted to. An infusion of soot 
is very disagreeable to them, and will drive them 
to the surface; this, to many plants, will act as 
a manure. Lime water will kill the worms; it 
is made by slaking a lump of limn of the stzo of 
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one’s fist, and stirring it in a pailful of water. 
When the liquid has become perfectly clear, it 
may be used in moderate quantity upon the 
eartli containing robust shrubs. We have no 
experience in its use upon tender plants, and 
that must be a matter of experiment. 

The Lizard’s-tail. 

One of the most pleasing of our aquatic plants 
is the Lizard’s-tail, {Saururus cernuus.) It is 
very common in wet places, from New York 
westward and southward, v/here it forms large 
masses of pale-green foliage against which are 


notice at the autumnal Exhibition of the Penn¬ 
sylvania State Horticultural Society. The com¬ 
mittee on vegetables had some fifteen varieties 
of potatoes to decide upon; instead of going 
by the eye alone, samples of each were boiled 
and thoroughly tested, each member of the 
committee making his marks as to flavor, text¬ 
ure, etc. It would be an excellent thing if an 
uniform system of marking or “ points ” could be 
established for fruit judges. It often happens 
that the largest fruit is by no means the best— 
and an award made upon size alone would be 
unfixir, as others might excel it in form, color, 
and flavor. What we need is a comparison 
which shall take all the characters into account. 

English pomologists are very 
much exercised just now upon 
the subject of grape judging, and 
column after column appears in 
their different journals, until one 
is tired of so much talk upon a 
simple question, which, after all, 
is only this: Shall grapes be tast¬ 
ed by judges, or shall the flavor 
be inferred from the color ? One 
would think that some national 
issue was at stake, so earnestly 
are both sides advocated. One 
writer suggests something like 
what we would have adopted for 
all fruits. For grapes he pro¬ 
poses the following marks as 
standard of perfection: Color 
and bloom, 5; flavor, 5; size of 
bunch, 2; form of bunch, 1; size 
of berry, 2 ; total, 15. Accord¬ 
ing to this scale a grape perfect 
in every respect, would he mark¬ 
ed 15. As perfection is seldom 
attained in every particular, each 
quality is marked by itself and 
the whole added up. Thus a 
sample of grapes is submitted to 
a committee. One member marks 
in this way: Color and bloom, 4; 
flavor, 2i; size of bunch, 1; shape 
of bunch, i; size of berry, 2; 
total, 10. If every member of 
the committee makes the same 
total, very well; if not, the vari¬ 
ous totals are added together and 
divided by the number composing the committee. 
We hope to see something of this kind adopted 
for all fruits. When awards are made for the 
“best exhibited,” we get very little idea of what 
was the character of the fruit that took the prize. 


Peat Moss and its Uses. 


Almost every one is familiar with the peat bog, 
usually a cold, low, wet place, covered with moss 
of a very pale green color, and of a peculiar, spon¬ 
gy, nature, and furnishing, besides the moss, a 
number of shrubs and other plants that are rarely 
met with in other localities. The Peat Mosses 
proper belong to the genus Bphagnum, of which 
we have in the United States about 20 species, 
some of them very local in their range, while 
others extend from New England to the Gulf 
States, and some of our most abundant ones are 
found also in Europe. The figure shows one of 
the commonest species, and gives an idea of the 
general appearance ot them all—the distinctions- 
between the species being founded on charac¬ 
ters that would be noticed only by the botani¬ 
cal student. The long, weak stem is furnished 
with clusters of short branches, which at the 
top of the stem are crowded into a sort of head. 


lizard’ s-TAiL—(/S'fM<}’tM’x«s cernnus ,) 

contrasted the graceful spikes of white flowers, 
which are interesting from the simplicity of their 
structure; they have neither calyx or corolla, 
but are made up entirely of stamens and pistils, 
sheltered by a little bract or scale. These flow¬ 
ers are very much crowded upon the stem, and 
together make quite a show. They have a very 
pleasing fragrance, and as they open gradually, 
the period of flowering lasts for a long while. 
Theengravingisfroma small specimen, but it 
shows the shape of the leaves and the drooping 
character of the flower spike, the peculiar form 
of which, somewhat resembling a Lizard’s tail 
has given it its common name as well as its bo¬ 
tanical one Saururus. Those who have a pond 
or stream of water on their grounds, should in¬ 
troduce this plant to ornament the margins. 

Judging of Fruits at Fairs. 


There are two sorts of fruit committees— 
those who do their work faithfully and consci¬ 
entiously, and those who merely look at the 
fruit and make their award at once. We place 
very little reliance upon fruit premiums at fairs 
unless we know who awarded them. Avery 
good instance of thoroughness in a committee 
though not exactly on fruits, came under ou^ 


The branches are covered with leaves, which 
are so very small that in our engraving they 
appear like minute scales upon the branches. 
Under a strong magnifier the leaves are inter¬ 
esting objects, most of the cells of which they 
are composed containing a spiral filament, which 
gives them a very pretty marking. The spores, 
or reproductive dust, are contained in small 
globular capsules, about the size of a pin’s head, 
which at the time of their maturity open by a 
lid and liberate the spores. A short distance 
below the surface of the bog we find the moss 
in a decaying state, gradually being converted 
into peat. Sufflcient has recently been said on the 
subject of peat, the production of which is the 
most important use of the moss, but it renders 
no mean service to the horticulturist, and we 
mention it on this account. Moss is one of those 
minor aids to the horticulturist of which he sel¬ 
dom knows the value until deprived of it. From 
^ its spongy character it absorbs water readily, 
and parts with it slowly. This, together wuth 
the fact that it is one of the few vegetable sub¬ 
stances that can be kept moist for a long time 
without fermenting or decaying, renders it the 
most valuable packing material wm possess. 
Indeed for surrounding the roots of living 
plants during their transportation, there is noth¬ 
ing that can replace it. Its softness and elas¬ 
ticity make it an agreeable material to work 
with. In Europe, the 
moss rubbed to a coarse 
powder is used to pack 
those seeds wfliich it is 
desirable to prevent 
from becoming too dry. 

Some bog plants, such 
as Sarracenms, and 
some Orchids, are most 
successfully groAvn in 
pots filled Avith Spag- 
num, and it is often 
used over the “ crocks ” 
that are placed in the 
bottom of a floAver pot 
for drainage. Hya¬ 
cinths and such bulbs 
as are grown in water, 
succeed admirably in 
pots or baskets filled 
Avith it. Nurserymen 
and florists AAflio live 
near the bogs usually 
collect the moss them¬ 
selves, but large quan¬ 
tities of it are sent from 
New Jersey to those 
portions of the West 
where it does not grow. 

We liaAm no statistics 
upon the subject, but 
suspect that in the ag¬ 
gregate the trade in this plant must amount to 
a considerable sum. When first gathered the 
moss is quite heavy, on account of the water it 
holds, and if it is to be transported to any great 
distance, it should be spread thinly and dried. 

-^ - «-• - — - » «» 

The Mixer Plum. —Several have sent us 
specimens of this fruit. It seems to be a seed¬ 
ling of our common native plum, of rather larger 
size than the wdld fruit. It has a v^ery thick 
skin which is said to be curculio proof, though 
its immunity from curculio is more probably 
due to its late blooming. It is of fair flavor, 
and is a showy fruit, which Avould, no doubt, 
sell well in the market. We are glad to w^elcome 
this improvement in one of our native fruits. 
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(Pf For other /foveehoU Item *, m« " Beuket " page *.) 

What to Do with a Person apparently 
Drowned. 


Many lives are annually lost by drowning, which 
might be saved did those present at tlie recovery of 
the body know just what to do. These casualties 
usually occur in places where medical aid Is long in 
reaching the patient, and he suffers often from neg¬ 
lect, but perhaps more frequently from the rude, 
though well-meant, endeavors of the spectators to 
restore life. The Royal National Life-boat Associ¬ 
ation, of England, has published a series of brief 
directions for the treatment of those apparently 
drowned. These arc compiled by some of the 
most eminent medical men In England, and arc dis¬ 
tributed tlironghout the navy and at all the army 
stations of tliat country. Now that the skating 
Be.ason, a time at which accidents are very frequent, 
is at hand, we think we shall do a timely service 


wlUi the face downwards, and one of the arms un¬ 
der tlie forehead, in which position all fluids will 
more readily escape 
by the mouth, and the 
tongue Itself will fall 
forward, leaving the 
entrance Into the 
windpipe free. Assist 
this oi)eratlou by wip¬ 
ing and cleansing the 
mouth. If satlsfac- 
torj* breathing com¬ 
mences, use the treat¬ 
ment described below 
to promote warmth. 

If tliere be only slight _ 
breathing — or no 
breathing—or If the 
breathing full, then— 

To EiciU Breathing 
—Turn the iwitlcnt 

well and Instantly on the side, supporting the hcatl, 
and excite the nostrils with snnlf, hartshorn, and 
smelling salts, or 
tickle the thniat with 
a feather, etc.. If these 
are at luind. Rub tiro 
chest and face warm, 
and dash cold water, 
or cold and hot water 
alteniately, on them. 
If there be no suc¬ 
cess, lose not a mo¬ 
ment, but instantly— 
To Tmilate Breathing 
—Repl.vce the imticnt 
on the face, raising 
and supimrting the 
chest well on a fold¬ 
ed coat or other art iclc 
of dress. Turn the 

Fig. l.-MANNEH OF INDLCINO INSPIRATION. 

the side and a little beyond, and then briskly on 
the face, back again, rcpcatlug these measures 
cautiously, efliclently, and pcrsevcriugly, about 
fifteen times in the 
minute, or once ev¬ 
ery four or five sec¬ 
onds, occa.sionaUy 
varying the side. 

By placing the pa¬ 
tient on the chest, 
the weight of the 
body forces the air 
out; when turned 
on the side, this 
pressure is remov¬ 
ed, ami air enters 
the chest. On each 
oceasion that the 
body is replaeed on 
the face, make uni¬ 
form but eflicient 
pressure with brisk 

movement, on the back, between and below the 
shoulder-blades or bones on each side, remov¬ 
ing the pressure im¬ 
mediately before 
tunilng the body on 
the side. During the 
whole of the opera¬ 
tions let one person 
attend solely to the 
movements of the 
head and of the arm 
placed under It. The 
first measure In¬ 
creases the cx])lra- 
tlon — the second 
commences Inspira¬ 
tion. The result is 
Respiration or Na¬ 
tural Breathing; and 
If not too late. Life. 
Whilst the above 


can be procured, strip the body, and cover or gradu¬ 
ally reclothe It, but taking care not to interfere 


in reproducing the essential portions of these di¬ 
rections with the accompanying illustrations. 
In accidents of this kind, as well as in others, it is 
important to keep spectators from crowding about 
the patient and thus preventing free access of air. 

I. — Send immediately for medical assistance, 
blankets, and dry clothing, but proceed to treat the 
p.itient instantly on the spot, in the open air, with 
the face downward, whether on shore or afloat; 
exposing the face, neck, and chest to the wind, ex¬ 
cept in severe weather; remove all tight cloth¬ 
ing from the neck and chest, especially the braces. 

The points to be .aimed at are—first and iminedi- 
eddy, the Re8TOR.i.tion of Bkeatiiixo ; and second¬ 
ly, the Promotion of Warmth and Circclation. 

The efforts to restore breathing must be commenc¬ 
ed immediately and energetically, and persevered 
in for one or two hours, or until a medical man lias 
pronounced tliat life is extinct. Efforts to promote 
Warmth and Circulation, beyond removing the wet 
clothes and drj’ing the skin, must not be made un¬ 
til the first appearance of natural breathing; for If 
circulation be induced before breathing has recom¬ 
menced, the restoration to life will be endangered. 


Fig. 3._8II.VEt>Ti;u’s method of INDI* INU INrl’IKAIloN. 

with the efforts being made to restore breathing. 

III.—Should these efforts not prove successful 
in from two to five minutes, proceed to Imitate 
breathing by Dr. Silvester’s method, as follows:— 
Place the patient on the back on a flat surface, 
inclined a little upwards from the feet; support 
the head and shoulders on a small, firm cushion, 
or folded coat jilaccd under the shoulder-blades. 

Draw forward the patient’s tongue, and keep It 
projecting beyond the lli>s; an clastle band over 
the tongue and under the chin will answer this pur¬ 
pose, or a piece of string or tape may be tied 
around them, or by raising the lower jaw, the teeth 
may be made to retain the tongue in that pobitlon. 
Remove all tight clothing about the neck and clicst. 

To Imitate the Morement* of Breathing. —Standing 
at the jiatlent’s head, grasp the arms just above the 
elbows, and draw the arms gently and steadily up¬ 
wards above the head, and keep than stretched ujv 
wards for two seconds. {^Dy this means air is draten 
into the lungs.) Then turn down the i>aticnt’8 arms, 
and press them gently and firmly for two seconds 
against the sides of the chc.«t {By this means air 
is pressetl out of the lungs.) Repeat these measures 






Fig. 2.— manner op rvouerNO expiration, 

II. — To Restore Breathing. — To dear ths 
Throat, —Place the pattent on the floor or ground 


operations are being proceeded with, dry the hands 
and feet, and as soon as dry clothing or blankets 


Fig. 4.—SIEVESTER’.S method of inducing EXI’IUATIOS. 

alternately, deliberately, and porscvcnngly, about 
fifteen times In a minute, until a si>ontaneou8 effort 
to respire is perceived ; then Immediately cease, and 
proceed to Induce Circulation and Warmth. 

IV.—Treatment after Natural Breathing 
HAS BEEN Restored. —7b Promote Wannth and Cir- 
adation. —Commence nibbing the limbs upwards, 
with firm, grasping pressure,and cnerg)', using hand¬ 
kerchiefs, flanncD, etc. The friction must be con¬ 
tinued under the blanket or over the dry clothing. 

Promote the wannth of the body by hot flannels, 
bottles, or bladders of hot water, heated bricks, 
etc., at the pit of the stomach, the armpits, between 
the thighs, and at the soles of the feet. If the pa¬ 
tient has been carried to a house afUr respiration 
has been restored, be careful to let the air play free¬ 
ly about the room. f)u the restoration of life, a tea¬ 
spoonful of warm water should bo given ; and then. 
If the iiower of swallowing has retunied, small quan¬ 
tities of wine, warm brandy and water, or coffee, 
should bo administered. The patient should be 
kept In bed, and a disposition to sleep encouraged. 
General Observations.— The above treatment 
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for some hours, as it is an 
rrecoverable 


should be persevered in 

erroneous opinion that persons are _ 

because life does not soon appear persons havin 
been re-tored after persevering for many horns. 

SuTioi -A^•oid rough usage, and do not allow 
the b^d^to'remain on the back unless the tongue 
is secured Under no circumstances hold the body 
by the feet. On no account place it in a warm 
bath unless under medical direction, and even then it 
should only be employed as a momentary excitant. 



Extracts from Miss Collins’ Prize Essay. 

We housekeepers know that this is^ really the 
busiest season of the year, but the work is so agree¬ 
able and is interspers¬ 
ed with so much that 
is delightfully myste¬ 
rious, we never think 
of its being work at 
all, and only regret we 
have not each two 
pairs of hands, that 
we might accomplish 
more. Christmas is 
so near, and then— 
well—Charlie is com¬ 
ing home from Chica¬ 
go, and Willie from 
New York. They will 
come so late, we must 
have the tree all trim- 
^ med, the presents 
hung, and the candles 
ready to be lighted be- 
TKEE Li&HTED WITH fore they arrive. What 
a pity we cannot have 
gas out here in the country, and so have a Christ¬ 
mas tree drop-light, like the one cousin Tom has 
in Liverpool! The most vivid imagination could 
scarcely convert our little candles and lamps (I 
beg their pardon for mentioning 
it. May their shadows never be 
less,) into the fifty bright jets 
which illuminated their tree ; or 
transform Jennie’s doll, which 
will hover with outstretched arms 
over our tree, suspended from 
the ceiling by a string around her 
waist—a contrivance of Ralph’s— 
into the silver Christ-child nest¬ 
ling in the upper branches, “all I'io- 2. — drop. 
radiant with light as with a flood of glory,” as Tom 
described it in his letter to Ralph. Father says if 
the Petroleum Oil Gas 
Co. gets to work, and 
does as well as he 
thinks it will, we shall 
have our house lighted 
with the gas before an- 
otherChristmas. I don’t 
suppose father would 
get us a drop with fifty 
lights, but one with six 
Fig. 3. DROP OPENED. or eight, as in figures 1 
and 2, would be very nice among our candles and 
lamps. Yes, eight, opened to the best advantage, 
as shown in figure 1, would quite set off a tree. 

Our new stove came to-day. It is an Empire 
Gas Burner, just like the one we have in the sitting- 
room, only this has a door in front. Ralph always 
makes such an ado about putting in the coal, be¬ 
cause he has to lift off the urn from the top of the 
stove, and get some one to hold up the inside lid, 
while he empties the scuttle. This lid is opened 
by means of a 
damper just out¬ 
side, which is al- 
w.ays hot. I have 
burned my fingers 
many a time, and 
my handkerchiefs Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

too, and scorched my dress into the bargrin, hold¬ 
ing the damper for Ralph. It would stay open 
Itself when we first bought the stove a year or two 






Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7. 


a-o but will not now. I will ravel Jennie’s old 
black worsted hood, and knit some holders dia¬ 
mond-shaped or octagonal in form, 
(figs. 4 and 5,) and embroider a 
wreath or cluster of flowers in the 
middle on canvas, (fig. 6); then 
pull out the canvas threads,crochet 
a bright border and line them with 
old silk. No ; it will be better to 
let Jennie make them, and then 
put them on the tree for mother. She was just 
telling me she had finished stitching the straw¬ 
berry seeds into the emeries, and want¬ 
ed another job. She made most of the 
emeries. I cut out the strong cotton 
bags, and let her sew them up over a 
similarly shaped woolen sack filled with 
emery. She madd the red silk sacks, and fast¬ 
ened them on, ready for the green leaves and the 
cord. She stitched in the seeds with 
yellow saddler’s sillc. I think they are 
very pretty, and she is delighted with 
them. (See figures 7, 8, 9, and 10.) 

Mother has been making a jar of mince 
meat to-day for the winter. Father said 
he would remain at home this morning 
and chop mince meat, if Ralph preferred to go for 
the drain tiles, and so they are progressing famous¬ 
ly. Sister Kate, who is somewhat of an invalid, 
stoned the raisins, and chopped half of them, and 
washed the currants. Mother cooked the meat yes¬ 
terday. She is very particular to have it 
put into boiling water, and to keep it 
boiling briskly all the time, in order to 
preserve all the juices in the meat. Mother 
thinks the jar will last all winter. We 
chop the apples, a few at a time, as we w;ant to 
make the pies, and mix well together 
with cold water or clean snow. Ralph 
says he believes every one in the house 
had a hand in the mince meat except Jen¬ 
nie and grand-father; but Katie says 
grand-father did most of her chopping 
for her, and she is sure Jennie had a hand 
in the raisins pretty often. Mother uses Fig. 10. 
considerable snow and ice water in cooking, al¬ 
ways wetting the pie-crust with one or the other. 





Leaves from the Diary of a Youn^ House¬ 
keeper.—No. XII. 

PRIZE ES3AT BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 


December 10th .—We have had a busy week of it, 
but our butchering is done, the pork salted down, 
some of it packed in snow to be eaten fresh, the 
lard put down, and sausage meat prepared. We do 
not either of us believe much in the use of pork, 
but where the animals are young, and killed soon 
after they attain their growth, we think they are 
less injurious than when they are allowed to live a 
year in a low condition, and then suddenly fattened 
for slaughter. Edward has been very careful of 
their food, that it be wholesome and well cooked, 
and has not permitted them to root in the ground, 
believing that the disease which has injured the 
pork market so seriously is aggravated by their 
eating earth-worms, of which they are very fond. 
In rendering the lard, which was a matter that I 
considered strictly in my department, I was very 
careful to keep the fire at all times moderate, so as 
to entirely prevent that scorching which so much 
damages the flavor of this important ingredient in 
cookery, and the most scrupulous cleanliness was 
observed in every part of the process. When the 
lard was partly cool, I dipped it into large earthen 
j.ars or crocks, holding about four gallons, and set 
it away in the pantry, carefully covered. It is as 
white as snow and cuts like butter. Edward 
chopped my sausage meat and I put it into little 
bags made of old clean domestic, which I rolled 
until they were round, and then dipped them in hot 
lard and set them into a firkin. These bags or rolls 
are five inches in diameter, and ten or twelve in 
length. I added some flour to the meat when I 
spiced and salted it, so that I can cut these rolls 
into slices and fry them without their breaking into 


pieces. Mother tried putting sausage meat into 
skins and making it into cakes, but at last settled 
down upon this mode as at once the least trouble¬ 
some and the most satisfactory of all. If during 
the January thaw they should become mouldy 
and threaten to spoil, I have but to put them into 
a baking-pan and scald them thoroughly. I spiced 
them with sage, summer savory, a little thyme and 
black pepper. As a breakfast dish they are very 
convenient, and quickly prepared for the table. 

The pigs’ heads and feet I made into head-cheese. 
After scalding and scraping them carefully, I put 
them all into a large pot, salted them, and let them 
boil until they fell all to pieces. When partly cool 
I picked the whole mass over carefully, excluding 
the bones and everything unpalatable, and then 
added pepper, sage, summer savory and vinegar, 
until it was quite sour, and put it away to cool. 
Cut in slices it makes a very good dish for supper 
or lunch, and is a pleasant change from dried beef 
and cold tongue. The longer I keep house the 
more I am impressed with the desirableness of 
abridging, as fur as possible, the daily task of pre¬ 
paring meals. This I am doing by baking in large 
quantities, now it is cold weather, enough bread 
at a time to last a week, and pies and cakes for two 
or three. I try to have something always i-eady for 
breakfast, so that meal can be prepared in tiie 
shortest time possible, and while Sue is getting it 
ready I make any preparations that may be neces¬ 
sary for dinner, a tapioca pudding, perhaps, so that 
Sue can do all the rest and leave me undisturbed 
to work on my maehine. This I find is a great 
saving of time, and by being beforehand with my 
cooking, I do not find it burdensome, and my 
meals are always ready in season. The best avay 
of keeping bread is to put it when cool from bak¬ 
ing into a tin box or trunk with a tight cover, and 
set it in the cellar or in a cool closet. The bread 
box should be frequently scalded and kept perfect¬ 
ly sweet. Bread in this way may be made to last a 
week without injury to its flavor. When it becomes 
a little stale I toast it, and with butter melted in 
warm milk and poured over it, it is very palatable, 
and a quick breakfast dish. 

December 15<A.—My husband returned from town 
the other day, where he had been avith a load of 
produce, and brought home among other things a 
dozen yards of heavy gray flannel to be made up 
into underclothing. He is a great believer in flan¬ 
nel, particularly for farm laborera, to be avorn next 
the skin at all seasons of the year. When he was 
in the army, (for he served a year under Banks in 
the Southwest,) he avore it constantly, and attrib¬ 
utes his unbroken health in a great degree to that 
precaution. Since his return he has kept up the 
excellent practice, and has persuaded me to adopt 
it also, and I have nearer suffered so little from 
colds as so far during this season. During these 
long winter evenings Edward has been reading 
aloud, and among other valuable practical sugges¬ 
tions we have both been very much impressed by 
an article on “ The Health of Farmers and Farmers’ 
Wives,” printed in the Patent Office Reports for 
1863. How much good Congress could do if it 
would take this excellent article and print it in a 
pamphlet form for general distribution ! It would 
do so much more good than the electioneering 
documents which are so profusely scattered at the 
n.ational expense. It seems to me that any well-in¬ 
formed person after reading this piece would adopt 
flannel as the material to be worn next the skin for 
the rest of his life. The remarks of the author, too, 
about the discomfort and the danger to health that 
attend the usual manner of washing, particularly in 
winter, made such an impression upon Edward’s 
mind that he determined immediately to investigate 
the claims of the different washing machines. When 
we were at the fair we saw a number and observed 
their operation. It seemed to us that the princi¬ 
ple upon which Doty’s washer proceeds is the best; 
his patent does not attempt what nearly all the 
others do, to rub the clothes between fluted sur¬ 
faces of wood, which must wear them more or less. 
I told Edward I liked the Doty washer, and he 
purchased one. We are delighted avith it, and 
wonder how we ever got along without it. 
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A CuriouM ISox. 

A few day* •Ince we were much Interested and not a 
little pnzzled In examining a box procured at one of the 
toy atorea. It waa so constructed that a drawer, occupy, 
in" the whole of Ute inside, could be pushed out IVum 
either of the four sides. How one drawer could thus 
cross another was the mystery. Upon taking it apart, 



however, it was found, like most pnzzlee, to be very simple 
when yon once know how it is done. We here give en- 
gravin"* representin" the various parts. The arrows 
show the direction in which one piece is to be introduced 
to the other part*. Thus a square box, (S.) Is to be placed 
in a box open at each end, (4). The skeleton box, (S,) is 
to be placed in % then 5 and 4 can be slid into the 
opening, and the box is complete. The parts need to be 
made to exactly fit, and will exercise your care with 
tool* as well as your ingenuity in making it. 

Presents. 

We trust the custom of making present* on Christmas 
day will never cease. Our yonng fHends are all of the 
same mind, without doubt. Many of them are already 
imagining the good things they will receive, and planning 
pleasant surprises fur their friends. The shop-keepers 
are laying in their stock of toys, books, game*, etc., with 
which to supply the demand for presents, and Santa Clans 
is making np his famous pack for the great occasion. 
What to give is often a perplexing question. A gift will 
be all the more valued, if it is appropriate. We should 
hardly think of selecting a Bible as a present to a minis¬ 
ter, though it is often thoughtlessly done. It is to be 
supposed that one of his profession is already supplied 
with that book. Better add a new Encyclopedia; or some 
recent historical works to his library; or better still make 
up a purse and let him select the articles he most needs. 
A periodical like the AgricuUurkt, or some fkvorite mag. 
azine for a year. Is almost always a pleasing gift It will 
remind the recipient of your 
affection each time it comes 
to band. In general, select 
nsefnl^rticlcs for presents. 

Even children are better 
pleased with such things, 
especially if they are also 
ornamental, than with toys 
which will soon be broken 
or cast aside as tiresome. 

Perhaps a clothes wringer 
or washing machine would 
please mother much better 
than a gold ring, while father 
would prize a new umbrella 
or some other serviceable 
article. Consult both the 
wants and the tastes of your 
friend, in selecting a gift. 

Especially sbonld the poor 
be remembered during the 
holiday season. In no way 
can we better commemorate 
the event which brought 
Heaven's great gift to men. 

Sec that the heart of every 
poor widow and orphan is 
made glatl by abundant bonn- 
ty. Their smiles and grati¬ 
tude will give greater satis- 
faction than the reception of 
costly presents, and a bless¬ 
ing is promised to thoso 
who remember the friend¬ 
less. May a Merry Christ¬ 


mas gladden the hearts and brighten the lives of all our 
large AfpieuUuriM family from Maiuo to California. 

An IgfnornuC Kngi^lnccr. 

What would be thought of an engineer who waa igno¬ 
rant of the number of wheels and springs in his engine, 
which be had run for fifteen years or more, and of the 
usee of many of them! You would expect that the ap¬ 
paratus would soon be out of order, and that a fearfril 
explosion or other calamity would occur, bringing the 
whole machinery into ruin. Well, then, 
my yonng Mend of fifteen year* old, there 
Is no more wonderftil piece of machinery 
than the one yon are to have the care of 
as long as you live—your own body. How 
many pieces in the frrame-workf How 
many spring* T What goes on inside of 
the works T How are they to be kept in 
good running order! What will injure 
the stomach ! What will hurt the brain ! 
What will increase the power of the mna- 
clca, and bow may the nerves be kept 
steady t For want of such knowledge hun¬ 
dreds of calamities are daily taking place. 
There is a man who says he is dyspeptic. 
He is thin, sallow, and miserable ; saery 
thing be eats disagrees with him. His 
machinery runs badly—it must be mended, 
or it will soon cease running. When a 
boy he used to stuff himself with good 
things, not only at meal times, but when¬ 
ever he could find any thing that tasted good. He 
overworked his machinery. There goes a man limp¬ 
ing with rheumatism. His springs are rusty. He did not 
know how to use them properly. Another is red, bloated, 
nervous, unsteady in his walk, dim of sight, and ready to 
break down all over. He Ium spoiled his machinery with 
alcohol. It would be as wise to pour oil of vitriol among 
the wheels of a watch, to brighten them, as to try to sharp¬ 
en up the fhculties of man by stimulants. Whatever book 
you read or neglect, (always excepting the Bible), do not 
tall to buy or borrow one on Physiology. Lcam the parts 
of your Iwdy, their uses, bow to toke care of them, and 
put your knowledge into practice. Don't be an ignorant 
engineer, when your engine is so prccioua. 

A KIde by Wind-Power, 

At the Pair of the American Institute Just cloeed In this 
city, a new apparatus was exhibited, for conveying pas¬ 
sengers and freight, called the Pneumatic Railway. A 
large tube, seven feet In diameter, was laid across the 
room from one gallery to another, a distance of about one 
hundred feet. Tracks were laid on the bottom of this 
tube, and a car placed on these, largo enough to hold 
twelve persons. Wo Joined a company of passengers, 
and prcscDlIy found ourselves passing through the lube 
at considerable speed, and then back again to the en¬ 
trance. There was no smoke, nor steam, nor machinery 
In connection with the car. The power which moved the 
vehicle, however, was produced by a steam engine in 
another part of the building. By means of shafts and 


belts, connected with the engine, a largo wheel. In fVont 
of one end of the tube, was maile to turn rapidly. This 
wheel was made something on the plan of a boy's wlud- 
mlll. The blades were set diagonally, so iliat, when 
turned in one direction, it drew the air out of the tube. 
\\'hen this was done, the air in front of the car being 
partly exhausted, the air behind it pressed against the car, 
and so forced It along. The principle was the same as 
that by which any thing Is pumped or sucked through a 
tube. When the motion of the wheel was reversed, the 
air forced Into the tube against the car, caused it to more 
In a contrary direction, and so the veliicio was driven 
back and forth. The Inventors claim that this plan will 
work through very long tithes, and that in this way pas¬ 
sengers may bo rapidly and cheaply carried fhim place to 
place. If the invention succeeds, some of you nisy live 
to be blown through from Xcw York to Washington. 

^Tew PuzxleM to be Anstwered. 




No. 230. Lab]/rinth .—nnd your way from the entrance to the fortune In the center, without crossing a line. 


No. 290. JUuitraUd Rtbun.—K very cheering truth. 

Ncnd r%>w PuzzlcM. 

We are always pleased to receive new puzzles, and to 
publish them if they are of sufllclent merit. Where en¬ 
graving* are neccaeary, make a drawing if yon can, but 
that is not Indispensable, if the description is clear. Do 
not be discouraged If your contribuliuus do not appear. 
The mental exercise required to originate a good problem 
will of Itself be worth making a trial. We do nol want 
puzzles yon have seen published elsewhere, or which are 
old in your neighborhood. 
Hundred of such have been 
rejected. Always send the 
answers with the puzzle*. 
The kind of puzzles la left 
to your own fancy. A good 
mathematician ran amuse 
aud instruct our readers 
with interesting problems. 
Practical ones are preferred. 
Whatever will call out 
thought, and also amuse, 
will And a welcome place. 

Amswcri* to Prob- 
lemisand Puzzle*. 

The following arc answer* 
to the puzzles, etc., in the 
November number, page 415. 
No. 285. Puzzle Picture.—\ 
fox is watching for the liarc. 
His outline may be traced by 
following the lower branches 
on the right hand side of the 
picture.... No. 288. Mathe¬ 
matical ProUcm.—UX. 82.04 
ft.; 2il. 10.71 ft.: 3d, 84.25 ft.: 
4lh, 15'4‘ very nearly ... No. 
287. Jlluetrated Ilebu*. — Bear 
this in mind : wllhsiaiid mis¬ 
fortune and misfortune will 
slay not with you... No. 288. 
Puzzle Picture. — Becauso 
every pound slionld con¬ 
tain at least twelve ouncei. 
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Oiir BSailroad. 

Such a jom-ney 1 Frank was chief euglneer, after the 
train was built. George superintended that, and Susie, 
who is now tired out by her labors and her ride, helped 
by bringing the pot-lid and the sieve, when we were all 
wondering where to get wheels for our locomotive. 
“ We’ll call it the Grand Trank Kail-Road, said Robert, 
who remembers what he reads, and has been studying 
about the Pacific Rail-Road. At last we had i all fixed. 
There were two first class carriages, made of chairs from 
the parlor; a second class, 
which the great ai-m-chair 
furnished; a roll of Tribunes 
answered for a stove-pipe— 

“it’s a first-rate ‘blower,’” 
said George. Then we set 
Dolly where she could see us 
start, and, waving her good¬ 
bye, off we went full steam 
for California. Now you who 
have traveled thousands of 
miles on real rail-roads will 
smile at our make-believe, 

Imt I don’t think you ever 
had half the fiin that we did 
on our journey. We could 
have just such weather and 
just such scenery as we 
pleased. Sometimes we made 
the snow block up the track, 
and then had a grand time 
.shoveling out, snowballing, 
shaking off the snow from 
our clothes, and going ahead 
all right again. Then we run 
down a herd of buffaloes, but 
did not get off the track; 
and occasionally we passed 
through a long tunnel, by 
drawing the curtains over 
the windows and making it 
very dark. If you want the 
pleasure without the piains 
of traveling, just try our plan 
once, and if you know how 
to make it work, you will 
agree that there is no road 
like it in the world. Fannie. • 


Few names in modem his¬ 
tory rank above this illus¬ 
trious hero of Italy. With¬ 
out titled rank or money, by 
the power of his own charac¬ 
ter, he shakes the thrones of 
Europe. He was bom in Nice, 

Italy, July 4th, 1806, and was 
educated as a sailor by his 
father, who followed that 
calling. He was remarkable 
for his affection for his pa¬ 
rents, his sincerity to his 
companions, and his gener¬ 
osity and bravery to those 
needing help. When twenty- 
eight years old, a visit to 
Rome BO impressed him with 
hatred of tyranny, that he 
joined those who sought to 
revolutionize the govern¬ 
ment, and was, in conse¬ 
quence, ere long exiled from 
his native land. After vari¬ 
ous wanderings he went to South America, where he was 
soon engaged in aiding the Republic of ITnignay in achiev¬ 
ing her independence of Brazil. In this war he was severely 
wounded and made prisoner, but escaped, and ccntinuecl 
to render great sendee to those whose cause ho had es¬ 
poused. While there he married a South American 
woman of great energy, who became his. companion in 
all his dangers by sea and land. In a subsequent war 
with Buenos Ayres, by his skill and bravery he saved 
Montevideo from capture. Iii 1848 Garibaldi returned to 
Europe, and was soon in command among the repiibli- 
Mns in Italy, who had expelled the Pope and were striv- 
mg to establish a new government. With the greatest 
heroism he fought the French and Austrians who joined 
to restore the ancient dynasty, until lie was overpowered 
by numbers, and compelled to flee in disguise Durino' 
these disasters his wife died, and he was left almost 

New Italy, he came to 

New York, and supported himself by making candles in 
a factory on Staten Island. Next he resumed his former 


occupation as sailor, made several voyages in the Pacific, 
and finally returned in command of a Peruvian hark. 
Then being invited to return to his native city, Nice, he 
lived there in retirement until the breaking out of the 
war with Austria, in which he engaged wita his usual 
resolution and spirit, and contributed largely to the suc¬ 
cess of the Italian arms, and the establishment of \ictor 
Emanuel upon the throne. Now we find him moving 
again for the deliverance of the Roman States from the 
government of the Pope, and the eyes of the world are 
upon him. Whatever may be his success in this enter¬ 


KAiL-ROAD RIDE. — Engravedfor the Ameri 

prise, his fame is secure, and his name will be remem¬ 
bered as one of the most unselfish and heroic of patriots. 

Hiittle “ TTot.” 

A correspondent to the American Ag^'iculturist writes: 

“ I once knew a little fellow whose real name was ‘Oba- 
diah,’ hut Mdio, having a decided objection to that name, 
insisted on being called ‘ Tot.’ He had a wise little head 
full of queer thoughts, and used, when a very little fellow, 
to ask very odd questions. He was about five years old 
when I one day took him out to ride. We had a very 
pleasant drive over a quiet country road, and ‘ Tot ’ who 
was a city child, little accustomed to country life or 
scenes, sat drinking in the beauty of the landscape with¬ 
out a word until he broke out Avith an abrupt ‘ Hello 1’ 
"Well, Totty,’ said I. ‘ I say, do’os sheepses hairs grOAV 
on trees V He had noticed tufts of avooI Avhich had been 
left by gome passing flock of sheep, on the thorns of a 
hedge opposite us. I explained the matter to him and 
told him Avhat windfalls those bits of wool were to the 


little birds Avbo Avove from them warm linings for their 
n«sts. Tot said no more, but appeared very thoughtful. I 
had business to transact in a neighboring toAAm, and it AAms 
quite dark before Ave returned. It Avas a beautiful night, 
and the heavens shone Avith stars. ‘ I say,’ exclaimed 
Totty, pointing his chubby hand upAvard as be uttered 
liis favorite phrase, ‘ I say, Uncle James, I knoAVS Avhat 
stars is.’ ‘ You are a Avise infant. Tot,’ I replied. ‘Per¬ 
haps you Avill condescend to enlighten your uncle on 
the subject?’ ‘I knoAvs what stars is,’ repeated Tot, 
disdaining to notice AA'hat I said. ‘ ’Cause you see tlie 
great big sun he goes clean 
across the sky and some of 
him sticks to the rough 
places like the sheepses hairs 
sticks to the tree, and ’ con¬ 
cluded Totty triumphantly, 
‘ them’s stars, them is.’ Tot 
has signed the pledge. He 
can just Avrite enough to 
Avrite his name, hut he in¬ 
sisted on signing AA'ith the 
rest of the family, and sign 
he did. One of the farm 
hands, (for Tot now lives in 
the country), aaRo had signed 
it, Avent on a journey into 
the I'oAvlauds along the lake 
shore Avhere the farm is situ¬ 
ated. While returning he 
became very thirsty and call¬ 
ed for a glass of Avater at a 
house by the Avayside. He 
was told that the AA'ater in 
the Avell had been spoiled by 
a large piece of meat Avbich 
had accidentally fallen into it 
but that he was Avelcome to 
a glass of cider. Being very 
thirsty indeed, he so far for¬ 
got himself as to drink it. 
When he returned home he 
related the circumstance. 
When he had finished, Tot, 
Avitli his eyes filled with tears 
came up to his knee and 
said: ‘I say, Phil., hoAV far 
AA'as you from the lake ?’ ‘ A 
full ten mile,’ said Philip, 
looking a little conscience- 
stricken. ‘ Well, Phil.,’ said 
the child, with a tremor in 
his voice, ‘ I’d have Avalked 
there and back again ’fore 
I’d a broken the pledge.’ ” 

A BiillyMelsBiked. 

The Springfield Republi¬ 
can relates the folloAving as 
having occurred in a railroad 
car in Massachusetts. As 
the train AA'as about starting, 
a Avell dressed, gentlemanly 
appearing, but very black 
man came in and took a va¬ 
cant seat beside a AA'liite man. 
The latter at once sprang up 
and, Avitli an oath,exclaimecl. 
Do you suppose I am go¬ 
ing to sit by a nigger?” 
Then pushing rudely past he 
sought another place in the 
seat Avith a young student 
Avho AAms just returning home 
from his uniA’ersitj% He had 
'ican Agriculturist. no sooner taken his neAV 

place than the young man 
sprang up, saying, “Do yon-suppose I AA'ill sitAvith you ?” 
and AAYnt and sat doAAui by the colored man. “ Would 
you rather sit by a nigger than a AA'hite man ?” shouted 
the enraged iudiAddual aaRosg company he had left. “ I 
lu’efer to sit Avith a gentleman,” replied the student. 
‘■Dojmu say I’m not a gentleman?” quickly asked the 
other. “ Gentlemen do not use profane language, neither 
do they insult people on account of their color,” Avas the 
aiiSAver. You shall be taken care of, you impudent 
young jackanapes,” said the first speaker shaking his 
fist menacingly. “I AA'ill take care of him,” quietly re¬ 
marked tlie colored man, Avho until this time, had re¬ 
mained silent. The tone of A'oice AA'as so full of mean¬ 
ing, and the poAverful frame of the speaker so full of 
muscle, that the bully at once sneaked quietly into liis 
seat, to digest as best lie might liis inglorious defeat and 
the unconcealed scorn of his felloAV-travelers. It is to ho 
hoped that he learned the lesson that to he a gentleman. 
one must do something more than merely assume 
ihe name; actions speak much louder than words. 
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Herald of Health 
for 1868 . 

3 Numbers Free. 

Tho otJecU of tbla Jonnial an* 

TO PREVENT DISEASE 

A>n> 

TO RESTORE HEALTH. 

It alma to effect thU bjr taachlnx 

no\\ TO Tivr. 

It preaenta the lawa of Ileatth, aa<1 the proper wax to ot>- 
aerve them, polnta ont the manner in which ther are moat 
liable to be broken, aa;ceata the meana of recorerinf Dora 
the penaltlea of their riolatlon; in abort, glrea attention to 
all topica affectinf the 

PHYSIC AL CO:VDlTIO.\. 

It nnmbera amooz ita eontrlbatora aome of the 

Host Eminent Writers. 

Amon: theae are 
HORACr. GRRELET. 

HE.VRT WARD IlEECUER, 

DIO LEWIS. 

MOSES COIT TTLKR, 

DR. II. W. BELLOWS, 

ALICE and PHCEBE CART, 

MRS. GI.EASOS, 

rUUF. RUFUS K. BKOW5E. 

and many othera. 

Erery nnmber eontaina Ihcta, hlnta, and aojcffeatlona that 
wUL If properly followed. 

Save Many Years Subscripitlon 

IS 

DOCTORS* BILLS. 

The preea and Indieldnaia thronshont the entire country 
hare siren the moat cordial teatlmooy la faror of the worth 
of the 

HER.4LD OF HEALTH. 


Th* Sew York Trfhtink aopa.* 

Tmt naaaLD or IlaaLra well anatalna the hlKh atandard 
which it haa held forth aince the commencement of Uie new 
aertea. In fuliillinK Ita taak aa a *^reacher of rtchteooaneaa'' 
In the department of Pliyalcal Cnltnre. it enjoya the aid of 
nameroua aonnd thinkera and able writera. whoee contri- 
bntlona fire popnlar Intercat and. In many caaea, perma¬ 
nent ralne to ita contenta. 


now. GcaaiTT Satrs writeat 
“ I mine thia periodical rery hlfhly. Were It thickly acat> 
tcred orer the whole land, what a power it would prore! 

“Profeaaor Tyler’a * Athletic Club' la worth more than 
the price of each number It appeara In. Dy the way, he in 
eae of the moot brilliant and racy of alt onr writera. 


A Lint Satkd bt RBADiire Tbb IIbbalo or IlBAiTa.— 
“SrBixoriEi.D, O., December 31,1886. Millbb, Wood A Co. 
—Oenit; I wonld Inform yon that I hare not receired my 
llKUALD for Noreraber, and aa I bare preaerred them 
thronrh all ita chansea for abont eighteen yeara, 1 wlah to 
bare it. 

** I waa a poor dyapeptic. pronounced by my pbyalclan to 
be In the Inat ataye of coniumptlon—had nlxht aweata, a rio- 
lent consh. waa ylren up aa incnrable, and I made my will, 
anppoalnx 1 wonld die In a few weeka. 1 aettled with my 
pbyalcians and ereryliody elae. and waa ezpectinx tliat a few 
daya wonld cloae up my earthly career. At that time I E<>t 
your pnblicatlona, and without any other Information I 
treated myaelf aa well aa I could D-om reading tboae worka, 
and In Icea than aiz montha my health waa quite good, and 
la tweire montha 1 had good health, and bare had, with 
but alight ezceptlona, erer aince. 1 am now In my CTth 
year, and I farm, and did hnsk corn day after day thia fall 
with yonng men and made a full hand, and I found 1 could 
lead the moat of them. I credit the abora worka with my 
good health, though I hare qnite a library of booka on the 
ayitem you adrocate in your Jonmal. I ezpect to read It 
while it adrocatca Ita preaent principlea. 

A. MooBsaocaz.** 


Tboae who tubecrlbe at once for 1888 will get Octobbb, 
KorzMBZB, and Drczxbzk IfrxBxaa Fbzz. Thoie who 
aend a Club of Thirty Subacrlbcra for 1888 and $80 will get 
a Wheeler A Wilton Sewing Machine worth |33 aa a premi¬ 
um. $3 a year; aamplea 30 centa. 

HILLEE, WOOD & CO., 

15 Laight Si, Hew York. 


NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 

The Great Farmers’ Newspaper, 


TIIK 

NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUTE 

ia printed on a large aheet, making eight pages of alz broad 
eolumnseacb. It eontaina all the Important Newt publlthed 
In Tub Daily Tbibi zb. ezeept of merely local tniereat; 
also. Literary and Bclenilfle Intelllgenee; Rerlewa of New 
Booka, Leltera Dom our large eorpa of correapondenta; the 
laleet newt by Telegraph from all parte of the World: a 
Summary of all Important Intelllgeiice in ibta city and else- 
where: a Synopalt of the proccedlnga of Congreaa and State 
Leglalainre when In teaalon; Foreign Newa received by 
steamer: Full Reporuof the Proccedingt of the Farroera' 
Cinbof the American InMItnte: Talka about Fruit, and oth¬ 
er Ilortlcaltnral and Agneultural Information raaenllal to 
country rcaidenta: Stock, Financial. Cattle, Dry Goods and 
Oeocml Market Imports t making It, both for variety and 
completeneM, altogether the moat ralnable, Intereatlng. and 
InatrucUve Wbzblt NswarAi-BB published In the world. 

Tlie Fnll Reports of the American Inatitnte Farmers' Clnb, 
and the various AgrlcitUural Reports, In each nomber, are 


richly worth a year's tabecrlptlon. 

TERMS: 

Single copy, I year—83 nnmbera.t3.00 

Clnbs of five. 8P0 

Ten copies or over, to names of anbseribera, each. l.IO 

Twenty coplee, to namee of anbecrlben.84.00 

Ten coplea, to one addrem. 18.00 

Twenty copies, to one addreaa. .80.00 

i An eztra copy will be eenl for each clnb of tea. 


THE .SEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBl.YE, 

Fabllahed every TUESDAT and FRIDAT,contains In adiR. 
tion to aU anamerated above, the 

BEST AND LATEST POPULAR 
NOVELS, 

by living anthora, carefully selected from the ENGLISH 
MAGAZINES. Nowhere else can to much enrreot Intelli¬ 
gence and permanent literary matter be bad at ao cheap a 
rate aa In THE SEMl-WEEKLT TRIBUNE. Those who 
believe In the principles and approve of the character of 
Tbb Tbibtxb can increase Ita power and inflnenee by Join¬ 
ing with their nelghbora In forming etnba to aabaciibe for 
Tbe Sbbi-Wbbblt Edition. It will In that way be supplied 
to them at the lowest price for which such a paper can be 


printed. 

1 copy. I year—101 norabera.flM 

3 copies, do. do. . LOO 

8 coplea, or orer, for each eopy. AOO 


Peraona remitting for 10 copies $30 will receive an extra 
copy for six months. 

Persons remitting for 15 copies $15. will receive an extra 
copy one year. 

For $100 we wUl aend thlrty loor copies and Thb Daily 
Tbibukb. 


THE XEW-YORK DAILY TRIBrXE 

Is published every morning (Sunday's excepted) at $10 per 
year; $3 for six months. 

PORTRAIT OP HORACE GREELEY. 

On receipt of $3 for Thb Wbbbly, $4 for Tub Sbbi-Wbbx- 
LY, or $10 for Tbb Daily Tbibcxb, we will send a eopy of 
Ritchie a One Steel-engraved Portrait of Hosacb Gbbblby 
to any penon who asks for It at the time of aubacriblng. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

All who want to sell Tjtnda, Farms Machinery, Inventions, 
Trees, Plants Seeds. Tools. Books, or anything required by 
the gretl Agrlcnltural and Mannfactnrlng Public, from 
Maine to California, will do well to advertise In Tub Nbw- 
Tobk TBtBrxB. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Daily Tbibuxb 35 cents a line. 

Wbbbly Tbibuxb $IN0 a line. 

Sbui-Wbbely Tbibcxb 35 cents a Una. 


Termi, cash In advance. 

Drafts on New-York, or Post-Offlee orders, pay.vble to tlie 
order of Tub TmsrxB, being Ksfer, arc preferable to any 
other mode of remittance. Addreta 

Tiu: TRUaVRE, Hew-Tork. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.^ 


ir TOU WANT A riBSTCLAaS 
AOniCL'LTt'KAL. PAPKIl. 
IIOIITICL'LTIUAL. PAPKR. 

■WOOL. OROWRnN’ PAPER. 

STOCK UUUWEUS’ PAPER. 

FAMILY PAPER, 

LITERARY PAPER, 

YOIWO PEOPI.E’JI PAPER, 
OE-NERAI. NEWS-PAPER, 

—<AXO ALL or TBXaB COXBtXBD IX OXB,)— 
TllEN SI BSCRIBE FOR 

MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 

Ratabllshed In 1850,—which la the Leading and Largest-CIreu- 
Istlng RURAL, FAMILY. LITERARY and GE.VEItAL 
NEWSPAPER on tho (^ntlnent—most conclusive evidence 
that it U THE BEST PAi’ER OF ITS CLASS! 

THE Rl'RAL IS ABLY F.DITED, 

PKOFLSELY ILLL STB ATED, 

NEATLY PBINTED. 


IT IS rRACTICAt, 

IT IS SCIENTIFIC, 

IT IS USEFUL. 


aiOBAL IN TONE, 

PLBE IN SKNTI.nENT, 

IIIOIILY' ENTEBTAINING. 

Tbb Rcbal Is nncqnalcd In Vslue and Variety of Con- 
teata, and unique In Appearance. It embraces a greater 
variety of AgrtcuIturaU llortlcnltnral, SclentlOc, Edora- 
tional. Literary and News Matter, Interspersed with many 
Engraringa, than any other Journal—rendering It by far the 
most complete combination of PnACrtCAL. IxarBrcrivB, 
KxYBBTAtxixo and Tixbly JonmalUtlc Reading In Amer¬ 
ica. Its ample pages compriae Departments devoted to or 
Inclndlng 


AijrlcuUnrc, 

Horticulture, 

Sheep Huabnndry, 
Graxinir, Dalrvinif, 
Rural Architecture, 
Domestic Economy, 


Cliolcc Lllcratnrc, 
^Icncc iind Art, 
Eduention, 

Youth’s Rending, 
General News, 
Commerce, Msrkels, 


TTifA UluMtradoM, Tale*, Et$ay», Mufie^ Poetry, 
Rebutee. Bnigmae, Ae., etc.- 
THE BTTEAL EMPLOYS THE BEST TALERT 


nr ALL dbpactxbxts. 

Practical, Scleiitiae and Literary. 

Among Its Editobs, Coxtbibctors and CoBBBsroxD- 
BXTS sre many of the most experienced and aucceaaful 
Farmera, PUntera, Wool Growers, llortlcuRurlsis. Garden- 
era, Scholars, Ac..-inclndlng eminent Soil Cnltlraiors, 
Breeders and Orazlera Selenllsta LIternteura. LL. D.'a, D. 
D.'s, M. D.'a, Presidents and Professors of Colleges, and oth¬ 
ers of note and decided ability. For example, lit SnxBr 
lIcsBAXDBY Department la Edited by the Hon. IIbxby S. 
Raxdall, LL. D„ (author of " The PracOrat Shepkerd," 
“Sheep Btuibandry (a the South," Ac, and Prea't. of the Na¬ 
tional Wool Growers' Aaaoclstton.) the beat anUiortty oa 
the subject In thia country. 


Whether located In Town or Country 
YOU WANT TIIK Rl’RAL, 

YOfR FAMILY WANT IT. 

YtIL'R NEItilllMIRH WANT IT, 
For It la adapted to the wanu of alU and has llionaands of 
readers In Cities and Villages in addition to Its Immense 
circulation among Uie Rural Population of the whole Cono- 
try,—East and West. North and South. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 

Is a National Jonrnal, having enthnalaatic frienda 
and admirers In every State and Territory of tlie Unlon, and 
alao In Canada. Europe, Ac. And while "ExceMor " la Its 
glorlona Motto, and "ProureM and Jmprorement" Its laud¬ 
able Ohjecta. It will ftilly m.aintain lu position ss the most 
Popnlsr snd Meritorious Weekly in Ita Spliere of Journal¬ 
ism. In Judging of Its price, Ac, remember that Mooxx'a 
Rcbal Is not a monthly, but a Large and Beanllful Weekly. 

FOR.M, STYLE, TERMS, Ac. 

Tub Rcbal compriaea Eight Doable Quarto Pages,— pnb- 
llahed In auperlor style, with Copper-faced Type. Good Pa¬ 
per, and many Appropriate and Coally Engravings, (It being 
the moat proftisely Illualrnte<l Weekly In Ita sphere o4 Jour- 
nnllsm.) A Title Page, Index, Ac., given at cloae ol each 
Volume, complete for binding. 

TER.MS—Only t-l « YcBrt Five Copies tor 
$14. Seven for $19: Ten for $3.'>, Ae. A new Quarter com¬ 
mences Oct. 5, and Volume XIX In January. Kow Is (ho 
TImo to Subscribe nnd form Clubs. Tho most 
liberal Inducements to Local Agents, Clubs, Ac, but no 
traveling agents are employed. Specimens. Show-Bills. Prs- 
mliiin Lists. Ac, star rnxa-or we will aend the IS nnra- 
bert of this (Oct. to Jan.) or any preceding Quarter of ttds 
year, on trial, or as ai>oclmena, for oxly Fifty Cbxts. 

Addrcaa D. D. T. MOORE, Pnbllskcr, 

t'XIOX DL'ILLIBaS, UoCUBaTSB, V. T. 
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AND 


A MERICAN AGRIOPLTUBIST. 
the cbesyeio acid CO.’S 
s o .A. s 

and saponaceous compounds. 

m:a.is'UF^ctuk.ex> a . tsit > @oli> 

UNDER A LICENSE, BY 

JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 

190 Mir^abeth Street, New York, 

FOR SALE BY DRUGG-ISTS, GROCERS, SEEDSMEN AND DEALERS. 



The value of these compounds, and for which 
Letters-Patent have been granted, is fully es¬ 
tablished as 

©ISIMFECTAMTS, AMTISEFTICS, 
and I>estr®yers ©f Izssect and Fun- 
g’it§ Fife wherever found. 

Although the peculiar powers of this acid ar® 
of comparatively recent discoveiy, they are so 
marked and powerful as to have led at once to 
their general use, both in Europe and America. 

The dilnculty at first experienced wms, to 
form such compounds 'with the acid as should 
be convenient for use, permanent in their effects, 
and cheap enough to lead to their every day 
employment, in the 

D-welllng ll©iise, tlic Hospital and 
Jail, tlic Slaip and tlie Hailpoad 
Car, tiae Stable, tlae Siieep- 
foM and tiae Co-^^-taonse, 
tlae Field and CJarden. 

It was found that this was best and almost 
solely attained by forming 

§oap§ Sc Sapomaceoaas Compouaads. 
Those offered for use in the 

H’weSling-laoaase, include 
Faniidry, Family and Soft Soaps. 

Those are not only more powerfully detergent 
or cleansing than any others in use; but 
completely disinfect everything washed 'udth 
them, and render "umolens safe from the 
attacks of moths and other insects. Bedding 
and other clothing used by the sick, even 
from the most infectious diseases, as Small¬ 
pox, virulent fevers, &c., are completely disin¬ 
fected by its use; so that they may be immedi¬ 
ately used, and with entire safety, by the 'well 
in health. 

Tables, bedsteads, cupboards, floors, walls, 
sinks are purified, cleansed, and protected from 
house-flies, cockroaches, ants, and other insects. 

It may be used on the parson, even of chil¬ 
dren, protecting them greatly from infectious 
diseases, and from insect annoyances, scald- 
head, &c. 

The slight odor of Cresyiic acid perceptible 
when the soap is used, is quickly dissipated by 
the air. 

In Ja.ils, Hospitals, Marracks, on 
Ship'board, in Crowded Tene- 


sisents liable to typhoid and other fevers, the 
use of these soaps should he made obligat-ory. 

For the IStable, tlie Sbeep-fold, the 
Cow-laoMse, the Pig-pen, Poiiitry- 
liouse, &c. 

Compounds of the more-crude Carbolic acid 
were employed. But, in this clear and warm 
climate it was found tliat there is a vitality and 
vigor in insect life which required the more ac¬ 
tive, yet less acrid Cresyiic acid to overcome. 

The Hiacls. Bar Soap, for washing 
horses, co'ws, pigs, dogs, &c., to rid of and pro¬ 
tect them from vermin, flies, &c., is in a conve¬ 
nient and cheap form. Flies, which so in¬ 
cessantly torment horses and cattle in stables 
and dairies, will not disturb them, if ■washed 
over twice a wmek with this soap. Using it like 
any other bar soap ; but leave a light lather to 
dry on, rubbing it 'umll in. 

The Heatli to Screw-worm^ is the 
best of all remedies for that pest of the Stock¬ 
breeder in the South; and for wasliing galls, 
sores, whether mere scratches or of the most 
gangrenous and offensive character, for grease, 
cracked hoofs, &c., in horses; mange in dogs, 
&c. It may be used on the person -ivith entire 
safety; and will cure any of the more ordi¬ 
nary diseases of the skin, as Hing-worm, 
&c.; spread as a plaster, and protected from 
the air by a covering of oiled silk, &o. Remov¬ 
ing tw'ice a day; 'washing Avell, using the com¬ 
pound as a soap, and replacing the plaster. 

The Slaeep-dip immediately cures scab in 
sheep, and destroys all vermin on these sensi¬ 
tive animals, and prevents their return. It is 
constantly asserted by those who use this Dip 
for their sheep, that the increase in quantity and 
improvement in the quality of the wool, is more 
than equal to the cost and trouble. 

The Foot-rot Ointment is a quick and 
infallible cure for that disease. 

The Plant Protector, if dissolved in 
■Rmter and occasionally sprinkled over trees and 
plants, will completely protect them from de¬ 
structive insects. 

Different persons in the South experimented 
wdth a solution of this compound on the cotton 
plant, infested by the caterpillar, so destructive 
to that plant; and state ‘‘that, althongh the 
■u'orms already on the plant, and which could 
net be reached by sprinkling from a common 
watering-pot, lived and matured; not another 
egg -was deposited on the plants thus treated.” 


From these and experiences in Europe, it is in¬ 
ferred that trees, roses, grape-vines, and other 
plants, including 'uflieat, threatened by the fly 
and midge, well syringed with this solution, 
■would he protected from the deposit of the 
eggs of insects of any kind upon the plants or 
in the fruit. 

Every experiment with watery and otlicr 
mixtures or compounds, excepting the sapona¬ 
ceous, proved utter failures. If made strong 
enough to affect the insect, they seriously dam¬ 
aged the plant; and the effects, so far as they 
were obnoxious to the insect, were quickly dis¬ 
sipated. Not so wdth the soap mixtures. The 
effect continues for weeks, even on plants in the 
open air. 

A very w^eak solution used m the ordinary 
syringing of plant houses, would entirely pre¬ 
vent insects. 

Wheat wmshed in a solution of the Pro¬ 
tector, before being so-nm, is pronounced safe 
from Smut —a fungus, similar in its origin 
to the Mildew on the Grape. 

If the stems and limbs of trees and plants, in¬ 
fested by any of the species of Scale or “ Ter¬ 
rapin Bug,” are coated 'with a mixture of a 
creamy solution of tlie Protectors, and the 
Cresyiic Acid Co.’s Granulated 
Powder, laid on with a brush, the insect 
could no longer exist. 

Rabbits, Mice, Squirrels, .&c., will not 
touch young trees 'which liave had a cloth, 
saturated with the compound, rubbed over the 
stem. Which may be done very quicklj'- ■until 
a rag in each hand. 

And the Cutting-Ant of Western Texas 
will not ascend a tree, around which a strip of 
sheep-skin is tied, and occasionally 'svetted with 
a solution of tins compound. 

During the summer months, in the ■warmer 
parts of this continent, it is almost impossible 
to preserve Hides from being eaten by certain 
Avorms and liard-shelied bugs. Dealers and 
others use a compound known as “Hide poi¬ 
son”; dangerous in the extreme, if uot care¬ 
fully handled. 

The Cresyiic Acid Company’s 

HIDE PRESERVER 

is even more effective, being at same time a 
powerful antiseptic, is perfectly safe to use, and 
costs much less. 

All of these compounds are harmless to ani¬ 
mal life, and may be bandied with entire safety. 
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JA3IES BUCHAN Sc CO., 

lOO ELIZ^VniOTlI STH.EET, 
!\EW-\OIIK, 

M.VNTJFACTUUE AKU SELL 

THE CRESYLIC ACID COMPANY’S 

SAPONACEOUS COMPOUND 


S. 



DISINFECTINQ SOAPS. 

Soft Soap. —Dark, for floors, ships’ decks, 
etc,, in 5 lb. canisters, $1.35; 10 Ibw da, $3.25 ; 
in 50 lb. kegs, at $10; and in 200 lb. barrels, 
$35. 

F*)r nil tlie purposes intended, these have 
double the cleansing powers of ordinary soaps. 

IVo. 1 Soap. —In bars. For all common 
uses in the house and laundry, for floors, closets, 
clothing, linens, woolens, bedding, etc., wbich 
it thoroughly disinfects and renders obnoxious 
to all insects. 

In 24 lb. boxes, at 13 cents per lb.; and in 
60 lb. l>oxes, .at 12 i cents. 

ff.aiindry. —A flner soap, for similar pur¬ 
poses, and for the bath, etc. 

In GO lb. boxes, 14 cents per lb.; in 24 lb. 
lK»xes, and in 10 paper boxes, containing 6 lbs. 
each, packed in a case, 15 cents per lb. 

Laundry women should not object to the pe¬ 
culiar and not unpleasant smell of the soap. 
This very odor protects them from any possi¬ 
bility of catching disease from foul or infected 
clotldng; and disapi>ears when the clothes are 
dried. 

These s^taps possess a Blearhins: quality 
wbich none others do; and without the slightest 
damage to the fibre of the cloth. 

The Black Bar-soap, for destroying 
vermin on horses, cows, pigs, dogs, etc., and to 
protect them from flies, in neat cakes enveloped 
in tin foil, in a clieap and convenient form, in 
boxes containing 20 cakes, $2. 

Tlie Death to Scrcw-worus.— soft 
and very effective ointment, or may be used as 
a soap; will destroy all insect life or render the 
locality most obnoxious to them, and forms the 
best of all washes and ointments for foul and |>u- 
trid or other sores. Tlie altering and marking 
of young stock m.ay be done with safely even in 
the extreme south, at any season of the year, by 
immediately attointing with this preparation. 

To that pest of the Soutliern Stock-breeder, 
the Rcrew-worm, it is certain death, and is the 
cheapest and safest remedy aver applied. It 
not only destroys the worm, but cleauses and 
quickly heals np the offensive sores made by 
them. In ordinary cases, a piece of the oint- 
ment, os large as the first joint of the finger, 
pushed into the wound, will effect an immediate 
cure. But, in serious cases, best to inject a so¬ 
lution two or three times, and then insert the 
ointment. It is rare that a second application 
will ever have to be made. Sheep, which rarely 
recover the attack of the worm under the ordi¬ 
nary treatment of Calomel, various Liniments, 
etc., are quickly curetl by this application. 

Sold in canisters containing one pound, at 50 
cents, or three pounds, at $1. 

The Sheep Dip is sold in canisters of 5 
pounds, at $1.25; 10 pounds, at $2.25; 50 pound 
kegs, at $10; and in barrels, containing 200 
pounds, at $35. 

'The proportions for dipping large and 
heavily-fleeced sheep, are one pound of the com¬ 


position to five gallons of mater for fire sheep. 
When a number exccetllng fifiy are dipped, the 
bath must be replenished after 25 sheep arc 
dipped, with five pounds of the composition dis¬ 
solved in one gallon of boiling water, added to 
24 gallons of water. But for the average oj 
sheep iu the United States, and especially if re¬ 
cently shorn, it will be found that this quantity, 
in the.se proportions, will suffleo for nearly, if 
not quite, double the number. Tlie liquid is 
placed in an oblong vessel, of sufllcient size to 
immerse two sheep at a lime conveniently. The 
animals are carefully dipped, so that every part 
is immerseil, protecting only the cars, nose and 


mouth from contact with the liquid. Each sheep 
sliould remain a full minute in the bath, and 
then stand on the drainer, or sloping platform 
alongside the bath-tub, until all the liquid that 
will, has drained off. Do not turu out during 
a rain, immediately after dipping. Tlie hands 
and arms may lie freely put in the hath, as it 
will injure neither skin nor clothes. But, if the 
sun is shining brightly, it is best to protect the 
arms by a loose sleeve or other wrapping; 
otherwise some smarting may be fclL If the 
smarting is severe, the bath had licst be some¬ 


what diluted with water; and especially for 
weakly sheep or lambs. "When Scab is actually 
present, a little of the pure Dip, or better still, 
of the Death to Screw-tcorm should'be rubbed 
on the spots or diseased parts. If first rublied 
not loo harshly, with a corn-cob, so much the 
belter. There is no danger of reinfection, even 
j in pastures or lots known to be Infected with 
the scab insect. If the lots, pastures, &c., arc 
limited in extent, and badly infested with the 
Scab-insects, wash over willi the Dip, the stems 
of trees, posts, «fcc., against whicli the sheep 
j have been in the habit of rubbing themselves; 

as the insects will live there for a long lime, 
' ready to attack again these sheep not Ihorougli- 
' ly protecleAl by dipping. 

A profitable business could bo done by 


PROFESSIONAL DIPPERS, 


1 charging so much per heatl, and wlio could do 
I the work more thoroughly, and at a less actual 
! cost than could be done by those less practised, 
ilcssrs. Buchan «& Co. will lie glad to treat 
with parties who desire to engage in the busi¬ 


ness. 

Foot-rot Ointment Iboronghly cures 
I and prevents the return of this dangerous dis¬ 
ease. Ivct the animals to be treated, stand for 
five minutes or so, in the ordinary solution of 
sbcep-dlp; wliicli will soften and cleanse the 
hoofs. Pare and cut away all of the diseased 
portion; but expose no more fresh surface limn 
can be avoided. Anoint well with the oint¬ 
ment, and especially every diseased part, rub- 
' blng a little into tlie hair as high as the knee. 

! Keep the .animals In a clrj', cle.an pasture or lot 
for a few days, and a cure will not only be af¬ 
fected, but the animal guarded from reinfection 
for a considerable period. 

Sold in canisters of 8 pounds, at $1. 


The Plaiit-Protcctor is sold in lb. 
canisters at 50 els. ; 3 lb. do., $1.00; 5 lb. do. 
$1.25; 10 lb. do., $2.25; 50 lb. kegs, $10.00, 
and In barrels, containing 200 lbs., at $35. 

The strength of the solution must be detcr- 
miued by llio ago and condition of the trees and 
plants to whlcli it is to be applied. For strong 
growing plants and trees, out of doors, 5 pounds 
to 50, or even 100 gallons of water will suffice. 

To sprinkle over a crop of wheat, or to bo 
forcctl in a spray, over and Ibrougli the growing 
cotton plants, a still weaker solution would 
probably have the desired effect of driving off 
the parent Insects. 

The Hide l»rr»crver.—This article, dis¬ 
solved in sufficient boiling water, aihling cold 
water until aliout the consistency of rich milk, 
or say five jiounds to 30 gallons of water, will, 
if green or dried bides arc coatcei on both sides 
with incompletely prevent the allacksof insects. 
And will cure green bides more tborougbly and 
In less time than by s.nltor any other antiseptic. 

Sold in c-anislers of 5 pounds, at $1.25; 10 
pounds, at $2.25; 50-poiind kegs, at $10; and 
In barrels containing 200 pounds, at $35. 

Konps for the Toilet and Bath, and for^ 
Survieul F»»e«, are iu course of manu¬ 
facture, and will soon be offered. 

The Crcsylle Aeld C’onipnny, 

No. 62 Codar St., New York, 

MAXirrACTCRK AKD SKtX. 

GRANULATED DISINFECTING POWDER. 

A pQwerlbl dlslafoctant and piiriflar; and at same time 
obnoxious to all Insect and fbn^nis life. 

Oeanlv, odor plca«ant, conrenlent for use, eflbcts con- 
tlDUont and lasting. 

Bprinklcd over the floor before nailing down carpets, 
matting, or oll-dolh. It absorbs foul smells, contributes to 
health, and kills or drives off all Insects. 

Ptrewn over the yard. In stables, sinks, water-closets, 
!tc.. it pnrlflfs and deodorizes. 

Placed In and about the poultry yard and In the nests, 
the little pcsU which usually barrass the poultry can no 
longer exist. 

If scattered lightly over the stalls, when dressed up, 
each morning, foul odors arc absorbed and canses of dls- 
eam: destroyed amongst live stock; and hoof-all, foot-rot, 
Ac., prevented. 

Ptrewn over sccd-bcds In the garden or fleltl. It gives 
corapleta protection to young plants, from Insects. 

A little of tills powder placed In saucers around the 
sick-room, will pnriiy and disinfect the air, without 
offending the sick by Its otlor— 

And, If put In the vessels used, will prevent nnplcas- 
ant smells, and all Infection from that most frullfhl of 
canses, the ejccreia of the sick. 

A few pounds placed lu the ooffln will check decay and 
the conseqncnt offensive odors, for two weeks or more. 
And If the entire vacant space under, and around, and 
above the bo<ly l>c filled In with this powder, all decom¬ 
position will be arrested for months. 

Sold in neat packages st 60c.; In largo boxes with slid¬ 
ing tops at $1.36. And In barrels for sUble use, Ac. 

Iimcot-Proof I*nper 

for lining chests to contain ftirs, woolens, Ac.; and 
closets, pantries, Ac., Infested by or exposed to ants, 
cockroaches, or other insects. For spreading under car¬ 
pets for iholr more perfect i)rctcrvation. Being manu- 
I faetnrvd. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re¬ 
ceived BEFORE the Sth of the preceding month. 

terms— (cash before insertion): 

Omnaryra,e.^^X.^oOpcTline. 

Business Notices-^^i -oO per line of space, each insert . 

Ncai Ps’eseiit ibr the Holidays. 

the YANKEE BLADE 

Is a Patent Sewing Ripper. 

Eraser for tlxe Resit. 

Letter Opener. 

Paper Cutter. 

Nail Cleaner and Trimmer. 

Is good for all these uses. As a Kipper it will take out a 
seam faster than a Sewing Machine can make it. 30 cents 
each, by mail, 4 for SI, 3-50 Per ^“en. 

■W. A. FITCH, 151 Kassan-st., New York. 


the best 

ORGANS AND HEEODEONS. 
FBINCE & CO.’S ! I 

Address WHITING BROS., 814 Broadway, N. Y. 
Also, SPLENDIO PIANOS 

at low prices. Price Lists free._ 


agents WANTED!—Male or Fem.ale, in all 
Jk. nnrtsof tlie United States, to sell “Abbott’s Lives of 
the Presidents,” one of the best books for Agents er pub¬ 
lished in this country. Tlie work is lineiy illustrated, com¬ 
plete in one volume, ready for suliscribers. and sells splen¬ 
didly. Address 15. B. BUSSELL & CO., Bosto n, Mass. 

A ll wanting farms—G ood soil, mild cli¬ 
mate, 3t miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 
per acre. Also improved farms; hundreds are settling; 
information sent free. Address C. L., LANDIS, Vineland, 


intbi’iTifition sent free 
Kew Jersey. 


Tlic Ladies’ Cliristlaa Monitor 

Commences its Seventh January 18-38. 

Terms !?1.00 per aniuiin. Specimen oiumbcrs sent free. 
Address MBS. M. M. B. GOODWIN. Indianapolis, Ind. 


W ANTED, AGENTS to sell Boardiiian’s Patent 
Lamp-wiek Inserter, and Cast Handle Knife. Samples 
sent post-paid on receip’ of 40 cents for knife, and 10 cents 
for Inserter. W. Y. A. BOARDMAN, New Haven, Conn. 

Puller & Bamiim’s New Tiiclc Creascr and 
Salf-Guide and liaster combined, for all Sewing-Macliines, 
$1. No. 643Broadway, New York. 

COMCORD VIt\ES. 

A Rare Chance. 

I offer of my large and well selected stock of vines, the 
best cpiality of Plants. 

20,000 No. 1 Concord, $7.50 per 100; $55 per 1000 ; $250 per ,5.000 
20.000 t o. 2 “ $0.50 per 100; $15 per 1000 ; $200 per 5.000 

Tlie above are offered at these rates for cash for immedi¬ 
ate delivery only. Address 

G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P. O., Staten Island, N. Y. 

B. K. BLISS &. SON, 

Seed, ai&d Hortici3.1t;iii*a.l Warehouse 

Nos. 41 Park. Row, and 131 Nassan-st., N. Y. 

Late Office of American Agriculturist. 

Also, 331 A£ain-st., Spi-ingficld, Mass., 

would inform tiiclr Patrons that the Fourteenth Edition ot 
their Celebrated Seed CataJogiie and Guide to 
the Plower nii'l Kitchen Garden is now in press, 
and will be pulilislied in January. It will contain about 
One Hundred and ticenty-flve pages of closely printed mat¬ 
ter, beautifully illustrated with 07ie Hwidred Engravings 
of A’io?eer.?and Pe.t/efo.iiies, and a descriptive list of upwards 
ot 3.300_®an;etie.s of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
with special directions for their culture. Mailed post-paid 
to all -applicants upon receipt of 25 cents, liegular enstom- 
ep sunplied without charge. Orders addressed either to 
New lork or Springfield, as above, will be promptly at¬ 
tended to. b. K BLiSs & SON. 


JJEROMJE JPATtK, 


E. F. BAKER, ESQ., 

Deak Sir,—W e take pleasure In stating that your HOOF 
LINIMENT has cured the Running Horse ‘‘Fleetwing,” 
of Quarter Cracks. He ran Two and Three-Quarter Miles 
yesteiday, and Tliree Miles again to-day, carrying One 
Hundred and Twenty-eight Pounds, without starting his 
feet to Crack in the least, and tve now consider it a PER. 
FECT CURE. 

GEORGE C. WALDEN, 

Trainer for Forbes & Jerome. 

Manufactured only by 

E. F. BAKER & CO., 

141 Maiden-Lane, New York. 

Sold by Druggists. Saddlers, Horse-Shoers and Feed Stores 
everywlierc. 


^CnOOL DESKS 

cnuiruT/vP muT *t''les. 

SUPERIOR PHILObOPllICAL INSTRUMENTS 
on hand, and made to order, at the IL-MS 

_ LOWEST PRICES.' 

* or Cuts and prices, direct to 

.N. C. BOARDMAN. 

No. 21 JoUo-st., New York. 


KNOW 


THYSELF.” 


IDUl.i 


FRI 




t’^O&ALIT^ 


* 


FOR 


The American Phrenological 
Journal and Life Illustrated. 

Devoted to Ethnology, Pliyslology, Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Sociology, Biography, Edu¬ 
cation, Art, Literature, with Measures to Reform, Ele¬ 
vate and Improve Mankind Pliysically, Mentally and 
Spiritually. It is a standard autliority in all matters 
pertaining to Phrenology and the Science of Man. Ed¬ 
ited by S. R. 'Wells. Publislied monthly, at $'3 a year^ 
so cents a number. A new volume begins now. 

Address S. R. 'WELLS, 389 Broadway. New York.' 
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DOTY’S 


WASHING 


MACHINE 


Washes perfectly without the least injury to clotlies, and 
willi great ease to the operator. It is tlie first and only 
Clothes Washer which has proved a GREAT SUCCESS, and 
sells rapidly wlierever introduced. This, with tlie UNI¬ 
VERSAL clothes wringer (the liest) does away 5vith 
the wash tub and rubbing board, and saves clothes, time, 
and money. Descriptive circulars sent free. 

To introduce these machines, we will send either or both 
to places where no one is selling, and will pay the freight 
charges, on receipt of the retail price. F'amily Waslier. $14, 
Universal Wringer, ‘’Extra,” $9. Also, the new Ligutnixs 
Meat Choppek, $'7. 

Send for Wholesale Terms Circular. 

B. C. BROWNING, General Agent. 

No. 32 Cortlandt-st.. Now York. 

(Opposite Mercliants’ Hotel.) 



IIBALTH AMD ECOMOHY. 

PATENT LEAD ENCASED BLOCK TIN 
PIPE. Recommended by tlie medical 
faculty and approved by WATER COM¬ 
MISSIONERS. COSTS LESS THAN 
LEAD PIPE, AND IS MUCH STRONG¬ 
ER. Recent Improvements enable us to 
'supply THIS pipe at a less price per foot 
than comnioii lead pipe. 

To furnish the cost per foot, please give 
the head or pressure of water and bore 
of pipe. Pamphlets sent free on appli¬ 
cation. Address THE COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD 
MANUFA<)'TUUING CO., Foot of AVest 27th-st., or 105 
Beekman-st„ corner of Pearl, New York. 


liWliiil 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power, is gitaeaNteed, witii eight 
liorses, to self-temper the clay and make 3,000 
^ 3,oOO elegant bricks per lionr. J. H. KENICK, Proprietor, 

No. (1 Broadway, New York, Room 23. 


LOOK AT THIS! 


$1.50 




PAY FOR 

MONTHLY 


THF 


14 

48 

588 

40 

1 

3 

34 


Torrey’s Patent Weather Strips 

Exclude Wind, Rain, S7iow and Bust from Doors and 
ivinclows of every description. 

They save in fuel one liaif, and preserve health by the nre- 
vention oi drafts, so productive of colds ^ ^ 

raSed'tbr fi^Pe'yea/s?*^^^^"’ ®*-““>«ental. and war- 

E. b. & J. lORREY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

72 Maid en Lane, New York. 

IT~DON’T 

SCRATCH YOU, 

Or Tear Yoiir Clotlieg. 

Davison’s Tkornlcss 
Black Cap Raspberry 

is the best, as it is hardy, pro¬ 
ductive, earlj’, and sweet, and 
it is a pleasure to cultivate it. 
For origin, description, prices, 
testimoni.als, &c., send for Cir¬ 
cular. JOSEPH SINTON, 
Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 



ITEW ENGLAND EAEMER 

from this date to January 1, ISCOt 
Months for only One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents—in advance. 

Pages of reading in each number, band- 
somely illustrated, and largely com¬ 
posed of original contributions. 

Pages of valuable and Interesting Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural reading in 
the volume for 1867. 

and upward extremely liibcral Pre¬ 
miums offered fsr new subscribers, 
new name for our list will entitle you 
to a premium. 

cent stamp pays for specimen and clr- 
cula*-. 

Merchants’ Row, Boston, the place of 
publication, and all letters should be 
addressed to 

R. P. EATOH & CO., 

BuUishers K. E. Farmer. 

6^“ Any paper copying the above and calling attention 
to it shall receive the numbers for 1868 witliout charge. 

We quote the following from the Semi-Weekly Times of 
Nov. 5,1SG7, believing it will be of interest to thousands who 
want all the Horticultural stock they can buy for tlie 
money they have to spare for that purpose. 

'Wbitlock.’s Horticultural Advertiser. 

This Is a 12mo. pamphlet of scventy-fo’gr pages, gotten up 
In an attractive style, by L. L. Whitlock, No. 37 Park Row, 
New York City, who proposes to act as a judicious and 
trusty “middle-man" between farmers and gardeners and 
tliose who raise trees, vines and shrubs for sale. Tliis is a 
new arrangement to supply the million witli choice vines 
and trees at low prices. The Horticultural Advertiser is 
Whitlock’s medium of communication. Producers offer 
their stock of trees and vines to him at exceedingly lo'W 
prices—perhaps twice as low as they wilt sell to customers 
direct. Those in want of trees or vines send their orders to 
him, and tlius receive all the advantage of the low prices by 
simply paying Whitlock a small per centage. As the ad¬ 
vantage is all on the side of farmers and gardeners, let us 
look into the practic.al operation of the system, tliat the 
doubting may understand how to take still greater advan¬ 
tage of tlie facilities for procuring trees. A farmer, for ex¬ 
ample, near Rochester, N. Y., wants $500 worth of fruit 
trees. He desires to superintend digging them himselfi 
Producers hold the same trees at $1,000; hut by writing to 
New York and paying the middle-man $25, the farmer saves 
$500. This is a liberal advertisement of the agency; but the 
Information Imparted to the million by disclosing these hon¬ 
est tricks of the trade seems to be a sulilcient excuse lor 
telling those who want trees and vines how to obtain tliem 
cheaply and at the same time procure as good ones as if 
they were to get tliein by retail. Besides lhi.s, the Horticul¬ 
tural Advertiser contains mucli valuable Information on the 
subject of horticulture and pomology. (See AdvO 
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AMi:riICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


TOl 



PLANT THE BEST. 


PLANT THE GENUINE. 



.irClJADA-Our No. 7(M). 


At the very head of the list of Stravrkerrlw —m vastly an- 
pcrlor to any ancl all others—contalolns In Itself almost 
every strsvborry excellence, weplaoe Uils womlerfUl variety. 

We claim for It, and have abundance of testrinonlaKi to 
Bn.staln the claim : 

l»t•—That the plant Is healthy, hardy, and of vigorous 
growth. 

3d.—It Is remarkably capable of resisting frosts, cold 
winds, and drought. 

3d.—It never foils to prodneean Immense cropofthe finest 
fruit. 

4th.—It Is ni8cxu.nl, and needs no fcrilll/.cr. 

5th.—It continues a long time In hearing—the fruit In¬ 
creasing In beauty and brilliancy of color u> the last. 

6th—The fruit Is of enormous slxe, ten and twelve berries 
often tilting a pint uieasnre. 

7th.—It Is of great beauty,-perfect In fonir, and brilliant 
In color. 

8th.—It U excellent In flavor. 

0th.—Its shipping and keeping qnaitties arc most remarka¬ 
ble. To test It In these repecta, berriea gathered on our 
Farm, at Pittsburgh, on .Monday, and shipped the same day 
to \cw York,—over 400 miles—were kept tinttl Friday and 
Saturday, and then sold for a higher price than other varie¬ 
ties would bring, grown in tlio neighborhood, and taken 
fresh into the market,. 

10th.—it commands the highest price In the best markets,— 
bringing last season In New York, 60 cents per pint holding 
ten berries. 

llth.—It requires no special treatment—U the least expen¬ 
sive to gather, and Is greatly the most protltable strawberry 
we grow. 

13tU.—It h.'isbecn thoronghly tested—8 years on our Farm— 
and lias greatly the advantage In this respect over newer or 
recently Imported varieties. 

We subjoin a few testimonials, and for others refer to our 
Catalogue. 

The |ilant la as thrifty, vigorous, and hardy, as any I 
know of; the stout, stocky fruU-stems bearing up a weight 
of ftnlt I never saw equaled.” 

A. W. H.vrkisox, Sec. Pa. ilort. Soc. 

“ I conskler It the most remarkable fruit of Its class that 
has e%-er come under my observation.” 

Db. J.so. a. W.VBDCK, Prest. Ohio Pom. Son, 

“Could corroborate all that others have said of Its great 
beauty, size, and excellence of flavor.” 

.M. U. DATeuAM, Sec. Ohio Pom. Soc. 

“A most rcm.arkablo point of value In this variety la the 
great number of extr.a largo berries. I saw great quantlUea 
ten tp twelve of which fllled a pint." 

Uio. M. UzELgin Late Sec. Ind. Hort. Soc. 

“ The Prince among Strawberries. The fruit Is enormous¬ 
ly large, and the phani wonderfully prodnctlve. Fmtt very 
solid, and the richest and most highly flavored of any straw¬ 
berry I ever tasted.” 

Jon.v 11. JoKixe. 

“.Mr. Knox's Farm at Plttsburgli is the headquarters of 
this variety. The show of this fruit upon his grounds was 
this year something wonderful to see. To say that the crop 
was large, would not express It-U was immense. Wc never 
before saw berries run so uniformly large.” 

EdUor American AgriculturiHt. 

" The largest Strawberries seen In this market during the 


present season, and probably the flneat ever sent hero for 
sale In quantity, were aome monstrous Jucundaa, sent by the 
I IScv. J. KNOX, of Plttsburgli, Pa. They wi<rc extremely 
large—13 to IS berriea filling a box—of a bright color, and so 
arm. after Uielr Journey of 400 mlloo. that they might rea<Uly 
be shipped as much farther." 

AVtf Vorl- THAiine. 

For further Information In reference to this most wonder¬ 
ful Strawberry, send 10 cents for a Catalogue. 

The past season being very favorable with na, wc have 
grown a large stock of superior plant* oi thU variety, the 
greater portion of which we Intend plaining, and would 
plant all. If we hod Uie ground to spare. 

We offer strong plaiila at the following prices; 

14 for 8 l.(M) 

.'Ml •• 

lOtl “ O.tiO 

• 4<M1 “ 10.(10 

1,000 “ 50.00 

At the price j[>er down and single hundred, wo will send 
plants by ui.all when doalretL latrger quantities by KxpreM, 
the purch.iser paying Kxpresa cliargea. 

Orders will )>e euleced as received, anti fllleil In rotation, 
at proper te.ason. An acknowlerlgnient, and a circular with 
brief Instructions for cultivation will be sent at once, to all 
parties fto.Tt whom wc receive orders accompanied with the 
cash. 

ici>i"rio'N. 

We will issue about the 1st of Jantuiiy next, a New Edition 
of our etiitisll Krult l'»taio^ur, containing desorlp- 
tlons of all Urii]>cs, Strawberries, Uns|il>crrlra, 
lllackbcrrif-s, C><>osrberries. Currants, 4c., of 
any merit. Also, Illustrations of the NIartlia and Ives 
Urapes, Jtii'uiiila and Plllntorc Strawberries, Hor¬ 
net and I’ltllnileliibla Itaspberrlcs, Klttatinny 
and YVilsoii’s Karly Itlackberrie^ Cherry and 
White (sruiH- Currants, Ac.; considerations that should j 
Influence the purchaser In the choice of Nursery Stock; | 
select lUts, both by mall and Express; the secret of onr ' 
I success In plant, vlua, ami fruit growing; prices of St.ick j 
J for Spring of 19®; and much valuable Information in refter- J 
! enee to Small Frnlt Cnlturc". 

j We will enclose In the above Catalogne, a directed eo- 
j velope, and an Order List, giving the plainest InstmcUons 
how to onler. and forward to all appllcanu enclosing 10 
I cOnts. As It Is desirable to know soon as possihle how largo 
. an Edition to Issue, applicants will please send their names 
I with full address at once. 

I J. K\OX, 

j Ilox l-IS, PittshurKh, Pa. 

i J A M E sA r clL 

I I.MPORTKU AXI) GROWER OF 

I FLOWER and VEGET.IBLE SEEDS, 
j koc'iii:mte:r, v. v. 

I A'Ick’s IlIiiHtratrd CataloKur of Seed* and 
Floral (iiilile, for IsbU, Is now In press, and will be 

ready to send out on the first of January next. It win eon- 

! tain about Oa- UuAdred imiijck, devoted to fUll ahd plain 
[ descriptions of the choicest Flowers and Vegetables, with 
I directions fpr preparing the ground, sowing se«d, and after 
I culture, with other Invalnable Information to the gardener 
j and lover of flowers. 

-My Cn(alof(iie an»l Floral fiulde will tm lUu*- 
I trated with more than a hundred floe wood cngrsvlnga and 
I a l>eaollfUI Colored Flower Plate, will 1>« well 
printed on Uie finest paper, and make one of the most bean- 
tlfuL os well as tho most Instructive work of the kind pub¬ 
lished. 

Sent to all who desire, by mall, post-paid, for ten cents, 
which Is but half the co$t. Addrcsq 

- -• IV. 'V'. 

ry Catalogue of Hardy Rnlbs published on tho flrst 
of Angnat. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL DIRECTORY. 

TitK I’RAIRIR Farmer A.mmi-au PtBinronT axi> Adver- 
TisER will be Issued about the 3.Hh of Pecemlter. 

It will bo a b^k of at least ISO pages, with an edition of 
not less than 10,000 copies, anil be distributed to as many In- 
dl''ymils, luosity farmers In the N'ortliwcst. 

. dlree.tory Is Intended to enihmeo a complete list of 
A^cuUtiral Iniplemcnt Manufacturers ami Dealers, .'•ccd 
.Merchants and Growers. Nurserymen and Frnlt Dealers. 
All who desire to be, recorded In the book will please send 
In their naincs. kind of hiislneso, and poat.ofnc« arldres*. at 
f'le earliest dale poeslble. accompanied with 30 centa. Thia 
will also entitle the person sending to a copy of tho work 
when OUU Address 

FRAIltin FARMER COMPANY, Chicago. III. 

Established 1842 ^ ^ 

Send for Our New Retail Catalogue 

or 

Cioniilue Wethersfield Garden Seeds^ 

growth of isor. Packets, oz.. Pound. Quart, or nnsbcl pack¬ 
ages sent by Mall or Express to all parU of the C. 8. 

Mabret Gardeners ScppLtXD at tho Utwent rntea. 

?-_P- HAWLKT. Reed Grower and Dealer, 
Offleo and Warehouse, m and 4® North .Maln-st., 

Ilartforcl, Conn., near Wetliersfleld. 


TARE YOUR CHOICE! 

<»nc Hollar comtniaalon will bo allowed to ANY person 
sending Uie names of tuo netc suliscribers with the money 
fur one year. 

A Copy of (lie Observer for one year will lie sent 
to ANY person sending us /our new subscribers and four- 
tten (iollftn, 

A 85.5 SessliiK .Harliliie, either Wbeiler 4 MTlson 
or tiTovrr * Raker, will he sent to axt person sending us 
the Names of Euiutrk.v .Nrw Rriuw'RtnRMs to the NEW 
YORK 01t8RRV>;iL with the money (Sft.'li for ono year In 
advance. 

Sample Copies and Cimilarw sent free. 

Terms, $.U0 a year. In advance. 

SIDNKY i;. .AIOICSK, Jr. A: CO., 

37 Park Itoxv, New York. 



Scientific* 

Aiiierieiiii. 

The best Me¬ 
chanical Paper 
In the World. 

.^lerliuiiics, .5Ian- 
ufart IIrers. Inven¬ 
tors, Fariners.— On 
the Isi of .Tannary tho 
RCIFLNTIFIC AMERI¬ 
CAN, which has been 
published over sven- 
, fy A' ears, conimencea 

a new volnmtx 

Every number contains several splendid Engravings of all 
the latest and best Improvements In Macblnerv. Farm Im- 
plementa. and Honsehold t'tenslls. Also, articles on I'op- 
i LiB SctRXCK and Ixdvhtrv. of the niniost value lo every 
Mannfactnrer, Engineer, Mechanic, Chemut, and Famicr 
111 the country. 

IN VKSTORS and P.VTENTKES will find a complete ac- 
"'cckly from tho I'aicnt Oftlre. 

THE 8( IKNTIHC A.MEUKWN la acknowtcdgcil to ho 
tlie best Olid cheapest .Mechanical Paper In the world. 
Every nmnlK-r contniiis mutt valimide and Iniereailng rend¬ 
ing, prepared by the best known selenitilc writers. A single 
vears sutwerlpilon. costing but |3, will make an luijicrtal 
5 oinme of 833 pages. New Volumo Just beginning. Now Is 
the (line to subscribe. 

Terms, ta a year, $1J» sht montlui. Address 
Ml.AN ik CO., Fublishers. 


No. 37 Park How, Xcw A'ork, 



ITENTIEENCY 
OFFICES. 

EsTABLisaXD IX ISIC. 

Messrs. Mr.V!V it (O., 
Edilorsof Uie Scikxtieio 
Amkkicax, 

SOLICITtlRS or Ameri- 
CAX A.VD Ecropeax Pat- 

KXTS. 

IVith a Dranch OBlce at 

^ . Wsshlnetoii.t 

During the past Twenty years Messrs, MUNN & CO. have 
acted as .titorneys for more than 50,000 Inventors, and slatls- 
Uoashow that nearly O.NE-TMIRD of all the applications tor 
patents annually iiindo in the I'nlted States sro s<di< ltcd 
through the Bcicntiflc .American I’nP-nt Agency. All busi¬ 
ness connected wlih the examination of luveiitlnns, Pr^ 
paring SpecincatlonA Drawings, Caveats. Assignments of 
J'atnnU. iTnaemitlng Itelcoted Cnees, iiilerlorenriw, Re-ls. 
em-s and Extensions of Patents, and Opinions of ibo In- 
frliigeinent and Validity of Patent*, will receive the most 
careful attention. 

Patents securod In England, France. Rolglnm, Ansfria, 
IlUMla, Prutwis, and all oilier lnrclgii<muntrlrs where Patent 
i.aws exist. A Pamphlet of “Advice Howto Secure laM- 
lers Patent," Including tho Patent Laws of the United Mateo, 
ftiriiUheil free. All cominunlcallons conflUential. 


Address 


.MI X.\ ik CH., 

No. .37 Park How, New York. 


. , Ji:.yr 

THE l\VE.\T0RS’ .IM) MECH.IMfS* 
GUIDE. 


tions. Coiitalnlng tile'I’TK."’pMent LawiClTuics alid l)ln^ 
tions for doing hiisincas at tho Patent Oillce; 113 dlagrsma 
of the b«t inccliaiileal movements, with deocripiions; tho 
Condensing Meain Engine, with ciiginvtng and description* 
I ow to In^vent; How to Obtain Patents-. Minis upon the 
\ Blue of Patents; Howto Sell Patents; Forms fbr Assign¬ 
ments: Inrormstlon upon the Righuof Inventors. .Isslgn- 
cessml .Joint Owners, Instructions as to Iuterlcrence^ Re¬ 
issues, Extensions, Csvcnts-. together with a great variety of 
nselnl Infortnntlon In regard to patents, new invcntlona and 
selentlllc suhjcctsjsith scicntifle tablex and maiiv lllustrs- 
tlons. 1® pwes. ThU U a most vslu.ible work. Price only 
'33 cents. Aadress Mi \.\ CO., * 

I No. 37 Park How, ,\ew York. 


'fMIE DELAWARE LITERARY I.XSTITUTE, 
* FRANKLIN, N. liss full equipment.and oflers a 
tborongb business or sclentlile. cdnejitlon, at low rates 
_ OKU. W. JONES, A. M.. Principal. 

.MODEL PARLOR .MAGA^NETLo'EMa 
M RESrS .MONTHLY presents all the noveltleo, utilities, 
and attractloiu of all the other magazines combined, with 
the only rellalilo fi^lons. 1 early IS.no, with a bcatrtlftd 
20 subscribers secures a Wheeler A 
Wilson Sewing Machine. Address 

w. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 413 Droadwsy, New York. 






































[Deckhsek, 


the horticulturist. 

® * twe^-xy.xi«i.d VOI.XIME. ises. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 

Horticiiltire, Agriculture and Architecture. 

400 Moyal Octavo Pages An¬ 
nually --- AOly Mdited and 
Splendidly Illustrated, 



OUR 


TERMS FOR 1868 ARE AS 
FOLLOWS : 


$ 


2.50 

5.00 

15.00 


One Copy one Year - 
Three Copies 
Ten Copies 

Yol. 1867, ■bound and post¬ 
paid, and Nos. 1868 - - $4.00 

Yols. 1866 and 1867, bound 
and post-paid, and Nos. 1868. 5.50 

Yols. 1865, 1866 and 1867, 
bound and post-paid, and 
Nos. 1868 - - - - 7.00 

PREMIUMS. 

We will send the American Agriculturist one year, or any book or periodical of the value of $1.50, to any person who 
remits us Five Dollars for three new subscribers. . j,- , . .-u r 

We will send Harpers' Weekly or Monthly or the Atlantic Monthly one year, or any boohs or periodicals of the value of 
$1.00, to any person who remits us Fifteen Dollars for ten new subscribers. 

We will send a $55.00 Wheeler & Wilson or Howe Sewing Machine to any person who remits us $60.00 for twenty-four 
subscribers, at $2.50 each; or $90.00 for sixty subscribers at $1.50 each ; or $125.00 for one hundred subscribers at $1.23 each. 

Parties desiring other premiums will please say what they wish; wetvill state the number of subsciibeis necessaiy to 
procure them. _ 

F. W. WOODWARD, Piiblisher. 

37 Pari PotVf JPew Porlc, 

NEW PRACTICAL, DISTINCT AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED STANDARD BOOKS ON 

JBCHtTECTORE 


Published by GEO. E. ‘WOODWAED, Architect, 191 Broadway, New York, 
Woodward’s Country Homes, 150 Designs and Plans, sent by mail, post-paid, $1.50. 
Woodward’s Architecture No. One. Cottages and Farm Houses, post-paid, 
Woodward’s Architecture No. Two. Country $c Suburban Houses, post-paid, 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes—Houses for Country Life. Revised Edition, post-paid, 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People—The Villa, Mansion & Cottage, post-paid, 
Jacques’s Manual of the House, 126 designs—For Suburb Sc Country, post-paid, 
Cummins’s Architectural Details to Scale. 714 designs, Quarto, post-paid. 


1.50. 

1.50. 

2 . 00 . 

3.00. 

1.50. 

10.00 


HOW TO GET 


A SEWING MACHINE 

WITHOUT ITS COSTING YOU ANY MONEY. 

AK EAST, PLEASANT, AND CKKTAIN WAT. 

The publishers of “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” and 
that elegant and attractive periodical, “THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR," edited by T. S. Arthur, make the following ex¬ 
ceedingly liberal offers 

For twenty subscribers to “The Horae Magazine,” (Terms 
$2 a year), and forty subscribers to “ The Cliildren’s Hour,” 
(Terms $1.25 a year), we will send a WILCOX & GIBBS, or 
a WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE, worth $56, 
manufacturers’ cash price. 

For thirty subscribers to Children’s Hour and twenty-live 
to Home Magazine, we will send a sewing machine. 

For $60 we will send ten Home Magazines, twenty Chil¬ 
dren s Hours, and a sewing machine, as above. 

The subscribers need not all be sent at one time, nor from 
the same office. 

Specimen numbers of Home Magazine, 15 cents 
Specimen numbers of Children’s Hour, 10'cents. Circulars 
accompany them, giving full particulars, and containing 
^hd very attractive premium offers. 

pmwieJ 

w making an effort for fear it 

the^nmuhpi°fqlls + 1 ^'' the subscribers you can, and if 
J ®hort, then write to us, and we will let vou 
cS™ money t6 send in ordeftoT- 

nosslble It “'S small as 

possiDie. it will range between $10 and $20 Rememher 
that tlie cash price of the machine is $.55 ^ vemembei 

Address T. S. AR-THUR & SON, 

809 and 811 Chestnut-st., Dhiladelphia, Pa. 


The Western Rural. 


$10 


WOltXIS ox SEWING 


MACHINES liave been given away 
for Clubs of Subscribers to Thb Western Rural. For only 
as subscribers a CHOICE is given between the Wheeler 
& Willson, the 'Willcox & Glblhs, and the Howe 
Machines, with many other desirable premiums for large 
and small clubs. 

The Western Rural is an Illustrated Double Quar 
TO Agricultural, Horticultural and Familt Weeklt, 
now in its Fifth Volume, and has already reached the 
largest circulation of any Agricultural Journal west of 
New York ! Published at Chicago and Detroit—distinct 
editions. Agents say it is the best paper to canvass for they 
ever tried. 

Terms, $2.50 per year, $2.00 in Clubs of four or more. 

For Specimen Copies, Premium List, Posters, ete.. address 
H. N. E’. LEWIS, Publisher Western Rural, at Chicago, 
Ill., or Detroit, Midi. 

New subscribers for 1868 receive the remaining num¬ 
bers for 1867 FREE, from the time names are received. 


■flEMOKEST’S YOUNG AMEKICA.—The best 

Juvenile Magazine. A combination of Fun, Frolic, 
Games, Puzzles, and Literary Gems adapted to juvenile 
minds. Every child, parent and teacher is delighted with 
Young America. Yearly $1.50, witli a Brass Mounted Mi¬ 
croscope, or a good Pocket Knife, as a premium. Specimen 
copies 10 cents, mailed free. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New York 


witlio-ut a Master, by which ttie 
ait 01 taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, Trials 
® attained in_ a few liours. Fifty-fourth edition 
AviiH Supplement. Price 25 cents. Send orders to 

O. A. UOORBA(jH, 122 Nassau-st., New York 


THE METHODIST, 

AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 

RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND SECULAR. 

This Journal commences its IXth Volume on the 1st .Tail- 
uarv 1868. and will, among other liighly interesting matter, 
publish a Weekly Sermon by 

EHiinent living Fnlpit Orators, 

Among w’hom are the 

Bisbops of Tbe Nlethodist Episco¬ 
pal Churcli, 

AND 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

We have also made arrangements for publishing the Ser¬ 
mons of the NEWMAN HALL, 

delivered during his tour In this country. Tli®.Sermon8 by 
this distinguished Pulpit Orator and friend of the United 
States'have been heard with pleasure by thousandB, and 
liave been reported verbatim for " Ihe Methodist. 

Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Hollars auR 
Tf'iftv Cents per 'Yeax', in atlvaiiee. Postage pre- 
naid at the post-office wliere received. Twenty Cents per 

year. Twenty Cents must be added by Canada subscribeis 

^*^(A—Tlioie who subscribe now for 1868 will receive the 
anpp for tlic remainder of this vear tree, 
inUone sending THREE SUBSCRIBERS and $7.50, will 
receive a fourth copy free lor one year. 

Subscriptions received at any time dunnji: the . 

Liberal Premiums or Cash Commis^mis allowed to 
canvassers. SPECIMEN COPIES SEN! FREE. 

Address the publishers OF THE METHODIST, 

114 NASSAU STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


F armers should read The Phrenological 

Journal, and be posted on the “Progress and Im- 
provements” making in moral, intellectual, and social sci- 
ence. Only $3 a vear. Send stamp tor premium lists to 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


:K^ew York Express. 

13 & 15 Park Row. 

THE EVENING EXPRESS, SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS 
^ AND THE WEEia.Y EXPRESS FOR 1868, WILL BE 
PUBLISHED UPON THE FOLLOWING TERMS : 

THE EVENING EXPRESS. 

Mail subscribers one year, $9.50. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS. 

1 copvl year (104 issues), $4.00 110copies 1 year....28.00 

2 copies 1 year. 7.00 25 copies 1 year, to one 

5 copies 1 year.15.00 | address.50.00 

WEEKLY EXPRESS. 

1 copy 1 year (.52 Issues). .$2.00 I 10 copies 1 year.In.M 

3 copies 1 year. 5.00 20 copies 1 year.28.M 

5 copies 1 year. 8.00 1 50 copies 1 year.oO.OO 

We particularly call the special attention of Farmers and 
Merchants in all parts of the country to our local market and 
business reports, which are very complete. The Semi-Week¬ 
ly and Weekly editions will liave all the news of the week, 
up to the hour of going to press. 

The Express, in its Politics, is for the Country, and tbe 
w'hole Country—for the Government, more than the mere 
Administrators of autliority—for the Constitution, more than 
those who, however exalted they may be in place and pow¬ 
er, seek to violate its provisions. It upholds and lionors a 
Union of Equal States, with equal privileges, and with 
equal and exact justice to all its citizens. It is for the flag 
altogether, and the Union, and for the existing Constitution, 
in its spirit, letter, and purpose. 

Upon the great future rests the entire hopes of the people. 
The nation is now burdened with debt and taxes, and it will 
he the policy •f the Express to reduce these as rapidly as 

S ossible, and to restore prosperity to the whole country, 
orth and South. Tlie Publishers'invite support and encour¬ 
agement from all those who,’while wishing for one of tiie 
best Newspapers in tlie country, also wish to have a sound 
Constitutional journal. 

Specimens of the Express sent free, upon appUoation, to 
any address, and as mauy as may be wanted. 

To Clergymen the Weekly will be sent for One Dollar and 
fifty cents per annum. 

In response to many of onr subscribers we have made ar¬ 
rangements to club the Riverside Magazine, and Phreno¬ 
logical Journal with the Express, on the following terms, 
viz ; 

Riverside Magazine and Weekly Express for one year..3.C0 
Phrenological Journal and “ “ “ “ 3.50 

Riverside Magazine and Semi-Weekly Expresslyear.... 5.00 
Phrenological Journal and “ “ “ “ 5..50 

Remit by Draft, Post-Office money order, or Regis¬ 
tered letter, to J. & E. BROOKS, 

. Nos. 13 & 15 Park Row, New York. 
IF” Subscribers are in all cases requested to send their 
money to the office direct. We have no agents, and none 
should he waited for, to call. Send for Calendar, year 1868. 


F ierce egan’s exciting narrative 

of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF ITALY 
is now being published in 

FRANK LESLIES 



With No. 129 is given away a magnificent picture, 22 by 28. 
entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY’S GRIP 
For sale by all Booksellers. 

F IGEON-TAIL puzzle.—C omposed of nearly 
a score of pieces, eacli Ten Times More Twistipied 
THAN A Corkscrew. When together tills queer arrange¬ 
ment occupies hut a few inches, hut when apart it Fills 
A Quart Measure. In a box, with directions, sent post¬ 
paid for 50 cents. BF" See our list of Splendid New Games 
m November Agriculturist. ADAMS & CO., 25 Bronilield- 
street, Boston. 
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'* ITnqaMtionablj the best eastaincd work of ths 
kind in the warld " 

HARPEirS MAC.VZINE. 


The moet popular Monthly in the world.—AVie Tort 
Oeerrprr. 

We can account for tla eaccee* only hy thealmple fact that 
It meeta precisely tlie popular taate. fumisbins a pleasinc 
and Instructive variety of reading for all.—Zfon’a Herald, 
Botton. 


** A complete Pictorial History of the Times." 

Harper’s Weekly. 

AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our country.-.Y. T. JfnenlHff 
Pott. 

This paper furnlsbee the beat 111 nat rat Iona. Our future hta- 
torlans will enrich theuiaelvea out of llAaraa'a WaaaLT.— 
Jf. T. EvangftttL 

The articles upon public questions which appear In IiAa- 
PKB’sWKeKi.r from week to week form a remarkable series 
of brief political cesaya.—.Von* JmerIcaM ReeUw. 


*A Repository of Fashion, Plessors, and 
Instmction." 

Harper’s Bazar. 


HAiir*a’8 Babak. besides belnc the leadlnf; Fashion Jour¬ 
nal In this country, also presents the very beat specimens of 
Household Literature. No snbject of domestic Interest is 
excluded Crom its columns. 


Terms for Harper’s Periodicals. 

Habpbk's Maoaziwb, One Tear.11.00 

Hampbb's Wbbblt, One Tear. 4.00 

Habcbb’s Bazab, One Year. 4jn 

Habpzr'b Bazab. Habpbb's Wbbblt. and HAarBS's 
Maoazixb, to one address, for one year, flO-OO- 


History of the United States. 

RB-WEITTSX, AJVD BBOrOBT DOWTI TO THB PBBSBBT 

Timb (IMi). 

BY W.M. H. 8EAVKY, A. M, 

Primeipal nf the Glrlt’ High and yormal School, Boolon, 


This edition of Goodrich*• “ History of the United States " 
has been prepared flmm the latest and most imsiworthy an- 
thorltlcs. It baa been attempted, by brevity of statement 
and an economical arraniceraent of matter, to niinc the story 
of onr history throngh the war of the rebellion, wlthonl 
maklna It ao meagre as to be naeleaa or swelling the book to 
an Inconvenient size. To do this. It baa been nereaaary to 
re-wiite nearly the whole work, which, fexelnslve of an Ap¬ 
pendix of W pages), Inclndlng msps, portralw, and many 
other lllnstratlona, naefht chronotogiral tablet, and tables 
of anslysls, Is comprised In 810 pages limo. 

The book may be used as three separate hlstoiiea, or each 
may be made to assist the other. 

The whole forms a carefnily prepared work, arranged so 
St to facilitate the labor of the teacher, and fix the facta 
stated In the mind of the pupil by varlons little aids to the 
memory, the Importance of which the practical teacher can 
well understand. 

The book Is Illustrated hy arPBSioa M.Ara. The design has 
been to show by them Ine location of every place In the 
United States mentioned In the history. Mncn care has also 
been taken to give acceptable pobtbaits of the most emi¬ 
nent historical personages. 

From D. U. IlnKwr, Prinelpnl Ntwte MormnI 
Hehool, Nalem, Masa. 

I consider It a texLbook of extraordinary merit Its stylo 
Is clear, compact and Interesting : Its matter Is Judiciously 
selected and arranged; Its Illustrations are numerous, ap¬ 
propriate, and well executed : Its tables of historical analys- 
U, chroflologlcsl reviews and contemporary chronologies, 
are of grest practical value, and Its typographical appear¬ 
ance la iilgbly attractive. 

riT' We late pleasure Im ORitowfiWn<r the puhUcation of 
Ihe aboee, amd hoUelt correspondence trilh School Committee* 
and Teacher* trilh regard lo Ih* IniroductloH qf Ih* tame 
into tchool* under Iheir charge. 

BBHWKU A TILESTON, PubiUhert, 

May, 1867. 181 Wsshington-st., Boston. 


Whitlock's Horticultural .Idvcrtiser. 


Ah Ertra Copg of rtiher the Maoaxtwb. Wbbblt. or 
Bazab trill be eupplieit grail* for ererg Club of Firm Si’»- 
s<’BiBBBsa4 84.00 each, in one remlUance; or. Six Copie* 
for *ao.oo. 

"^UR "SWEETHEART" would thank you 

for Thb 1‘iiSBXoi^xiiCAL JormxAL. In It she would 
find the means by which to Judge character correctly. 

THE (JREAt“l^.MILY PAPER. 

Tin: FlKi:siDE C'O.TIF.%NIO.\, 

IS A GIANT AMONG THE WEEKLIES. 

IT CONTAINS 

THE BEST 8TOKIE.S, 

THE BEST SKETCHES, 

THE BEST ILEESTH.ITIO.XS, 
THE BEST ADVE.STCKES, 
THE BEST FOETKY, 





yi 

s. 







Containing Premium List, Prleca of Trees, 
Ae., in 300 IVursertrs. 


n 


ECU AN ICS should read Tbb Piirbnolooical 

Joi'BKAL, and learn bow to select boys to learn trades. 


IMPOUTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


THE BEST JOKES, 

THE BEST EDITOBl.iES, 
THE BEST EVERYTHI8IO. 

The BF.ST ACTHOIW write for the FIRESIDE COMPAN- 
ION, and all the REST PEOPLE will be DELIGHTED TO 
READ IT. For sale by all newsdealers, price 6 cents; snb- 
•criptlon price, t-l per year. 

GEO. MUNKO k CO„ Na 187 WillUm-st., New York 


QIR SfHOOLD.AV VISfrOR 

Is one of the very best, cheapest and handsomest Boys’ 
and Girls' Magazines In the world! Volume XII com¬ 
mences January, INOE. Form Clubs now for 
new Volume. PKEMIC-MN FOIl EVKRY- 
BIIDY.— SIJSa year. tlJIO to clnba. Specimen nnmbert 
and fall instrnctions to Agents, 10 cents. Agents want¬ 
ed at ewery Post-OOlce and Nehool District In 
the United Htatea. Address J. W. DAUGUADAY * 
CO., 414 Walnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


jRJERCHANTS should read The PnRENOi.ooi- 

CAL Jot; BKAL to leam how to select trusty clerks. 


piEBCE EGAN’S EXCTTINQ NARRATIVE 

of bis Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, B DOW being pabUahed m 


The American Stx)ck Journal 

AND 

FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 

A FIrtt-clasa Monthly Jonmal, 'devoted to Farming and 
Stock Breeding. Each number contains 88 large donbla- 
colnmn pages, lllnstrated with namerona engravings. Only 
•I a year. Specimen coplea Dee, for stamp, witn list of 
splendid Premlnms to Agents. 

HOU;IE AND CATTLE IKHTTOR, FREE. 

The publishers of the American Stock Journal have e» 
tabllshed a Veterinary Department In the coinmns of the 
JonmaL which Is placed under the charge of a distlngiilalied 
Veterinary Professor, whose dniy It Is to receive questions 
as to the ailment* or liijurle* of sll kinds of stock, and to 
answer In print. In connection with the question, how they 
should be treated for a cure. These prescriptions are (riven 
grail*, and thus every subscriber to the Journal has always 
at bis command a Veterinary Surgeon, free of charge. 
Every Fanner and Stock Breeder should subscribe for It. 

Sent Free, Three .Months for .\othing:. 

Every new snbscrlbcr for 1868. received by the lat of Jan¬ 
uary, will receive the October. November, and December 
nnmneri of 1867, free, making over SOO large donble-colnnin 
pages of reading matter In the U nnmbers. All for the low 
price of II.OO- Address 

N. P, BOYER A CO, Onm Tree. Chester Co., Ps. 


WALLACE’S 


FKANK LESLIES’ 



With No. 129 Is glTSD away a nagnifleent picture, 
M by 98, enUtled 8TOP THTEF; OR, THE MONKEY’S 
GRIP. For aale by all Bookaellera. 


I AWYEKS aliould read The Phkrnolooical 

Joi BBAL, that they may read clients and cniprita. 


AMERICAN STUDBOOK 

Now Ready to Subscribers. 
Price $IO. 

W. A. TOWNSEND A ADAMS, 
Publishers, 

434 Broomo'St., New York* 

1 ,^DIT()118 aliould read The Phkenolooical 
J JocnxAi, and learn how to make perfeot newtpapcriL 



Will contain early In the voinme for 1868 the first part of 
Cbablbs OlcBgBa a New Story, “ A llnllday Romance." 
written *xprt**lg for this .Magazine, sod elegantly lllns¬ 
trated by JoiiB GiLBBBT. Bevldesthls. the volume will con¬ 
tain a large variety of the best and most entertaining read¬ 
ing, specially adapted to the capacitlea and tastes or yonng 
folks. Profusely Illustrated. Music In eveiy number. Cap¬ 
ital Puzztea, Charades, Hebusea, Ac. Send 2n rents (or Spec¬ 
imen Number with Prospectus for 1868. Tbbms: F-’JjO a 
year. Liberal discount to Clubs. 

TICKNOR A FIELDS, PnbtUhers, Boston. 


V OL R l\IFh will thank you for The Phhe80- 
looical JorBWAL—with Its suggestions for training 
children. Only 63 a year by poet. Addreaa 8. R. Wblu, N. Y. 


Good Pay for Doing Good. 

Magnificent Premiums. 

A good active man or woman wanted In every neighbor¬ 
hood lo canvasa for the weekly Pbaibib Fabmbb. The 
oldest and best Agrirulturat, llorticnttural, snd fOmllg 
Paper published In the great Northwest. Price only $3J)0 
per year. Splendid ragMiriu given to agenta, and gratn- 
Itloa to all new Subscribers. 

Address for full psrtlculars, 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER CO- Chicsgo. DU 


ANTED—AGENTS— 

FOR D& OEO. II. DADD'S AMERICAN HORSE AND 
CATTLE DOCTOR. 

This work, as Its name Indicates, Is a Bill and reliable 
treatise on all the Diseases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Hoga, and embraces Breeding, Rearing, Management, Im¬ 
provement. and Preservation of Live Slock. It la. there¬ 
fore. a Complete Stock Mannal, and as sncli Is wlihoot a 
rival worthy the name. Tills work la gaining an Immense 
popnlsrity, and most evenlnally crowd ont all others. Ter¬ 
ritory open In all parts of the country, on onr nsnal liberal 
terma It. W, CARROLL A CO- I*nbllshers, Cincinnati, O. 


IONA GRAPE VINES 

AXD 

The American Af/ricnifnrisf. 

••'f.OO will pay for 10 No. 1 Iona Grape Vluea, aad 
American AgricHllurtet for 1 year. 

tIO.OU will pay for 33 No. I Iona Grape Vines and 
American AgnrultHri*l for I year. Address 

U. E. MEISSNER. Richmond, Staten Island, N. T. 


The Vanishing Picture Trick, 35 cents. 

Photoi^apha Sample and Catalogne. 33 rents. 

Tsme. Train, and Doctor Horses, 3 Books, 80 renta 
Danran's Masontc Monitor—Signa Grins, ** Worting*,” $2JS0. 
Pearl CnfiT Buttons and Stnda Inltlalea, Set only $3.00. 

Correct Letter Writing—Conversation, Behavior. Eti¬ 
quette, 4 books for 00 eenta t’onrtship Made Easy, Woo and 
Win. Bridal Eilqnetle. 8 booka 43 cenla—Booka 80 rents 
each—300 Puzzles—'lOO Home Amnaemrnla—Fireside Games, 
—Parlor Theatrlcala—Parlor Magician—Parlor Dlalognes— 
Parlor Pantomimes—Goods sent, postage paid—Jtooka all 
kinda Dealers supplied. W.C. WKMY88,5;3Broedwsy,N.Y. 


V OUR DAUGHTER would thniik you for 'fHE 

PBBBXOLoaiCAL JocBNAL— With Its 'insiructlons ou 
health and beauty. Only $3 a year. Addreea S. R. Wbllb,N.Y. 


THE HOLIDAY JOURNAL 

Of Parlor Playa Magic Sporta. Fireside Gsmea Pleasing 
Exnerlroenu, Practical Jukra. (Jiiecr Prohirma. Pnazlra 
KIddlea Charadea Rebnses. Enigmns, Anazrsma TransiKie- 
Itlona Connndruma Ac- SENT FREE. Addreaa ADA.MS 
A CO- Pnbllshers, Boston. 


“ The Teacher of Penmanship ” 

tells “how to trrlle," how to jfowrl**,** and “howto 
draw." Suhscribera for 1868 receive the October,November 
and December numbers, for l867./res. Valuable and attrae.. 
live premlnms offered lo snbscribcrs and those who mise 
cinlia Only |l per year. Send 5 cents to pay postsjee for 
■ample numbera to L. 8. THOMPSON, Sanausky, Ohio. 


BK.IK lY -TIIYD 

That on receipt of the advertised price, 1 will msll to yonr 
address any Book, Magazine, or cheap publication that may 
be advertised or Issued by any rrspectoblc publisher In Ihe 
United Statea A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a 
nosuge stamp. Address O. A. ROORBACH, 133 Nassau-sl., 
New York. 

Practical Archltectnral Worka enrloslnt: stamp. 

A. J. BICKNKLL. Publisher, TROY, N. Y. 

S CHOOL TEACHERS should rend Tii* Phuk- 

KOLooiCAL JoruNAi- and learn to classify their stu¬ 
dents. Also lo govern them wisely. $3 a year. 


Stfreopticons and .liable Lanterns, 

with the Improved Lime Light, Itlnmlnallng brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvaa and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of Iras than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition. Esslly managed and pays well. 

lllnstrated priced catalogne of the sjipnrstna, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, 
etc-etc-forwarded on spnllcatlon. T. 11. McALLISTKfl, 
Opticisn, (of late firm of McAllister A Bro., PUIIa-) 49 Nas- 
sau-strect. New York. 


V OLK SON would be pn'ntly benefited by 
reading Tub PnsBxoLoairAL JornxAi,. He wouiu 
learn how to make the most of himself. $ii a year. 
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twenty reasons 


foe bitting a 

Mason & Hamlin 
CABINET ORGAN. 

1. It is the BEST iNTESTMBNT you can make; Safer and 
■bringing greater returns than money.loaned at interest or 
Invested in bonds or lands. 

2. It will render home attractive, and savelmore expensive 
andlless beneficial amusements. 

3. Its music will cultivate good feeling, and have the best 
Influence. 

4. It will enable your sons and daughters to learn to play, 
and so give them a valuable accomplishment. 

5. It will give them facilities to qualify themselves as 
teachers of music, which is as good as a trade or profession. 
Thousands of ladles are now pleasantly supporting them¬ 
selves by teaching music, which they learned merely as an 
accomplishment. If your daughter has some aptness for 
music you would better give her a good instrument srow, 
and encourage her to learn to play on it than to give her 
thousands of dollars some years hence. 

6. It will be a pleasure and comfort to yourself during the 
long winter evenings. 

7. It will last a life-time, and yon will value it more and 
more highly. 

8. It is easier to learn to play on than a piano-forte, and 
costs much less. 

9. The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs are THE BEST 
Instruments of this class in the world. 

10. This is proved by the testimony of the best judges. 
They have been awarded highest premiums at OVER SEV¬ 
ENTY industrial competitions, including the FIRST PRIZE 
MEDAL at the WORLD’S EXPOSITION at PARIS, this 
year. In their circulars M. & H. print the testimony of more 
than three hundred of the best musicians in the country 
that their instruments excel all others. When one who 
wislies to sell you an instrument claims that it is recommend¬ 
ed as the best by hundreds of the most distinguished organ¬ 
ists, ask him to show you their testimony. If it has ever been 
given, he will have it in print. 

11. Compare the instruments made by M. & H. side by 
side with any others; compare them critically and tlior- 
ouglily, tone by tone, and you can not fail to see superiority 
in many respects. 

12. These instruments are the only ones having the cele¬ 
brated A'otomatio BBLnow's Swell, the most important 
improvement in reed instruments for twenty years. 

13. They are the only instruments having Patent Self- 
Adjtjstiko Reed Valves, and the various other patented 
improvements of Mason & Hamlin. 

14. They are the only reed Instruments having' clothed 
mortices. 

15. Compare the exteriors and observe that the instru¬ 
ments of M. & H. have the best quality of ivory; ivory 
fronts to the keys; real ebony and not merely colored black 
keys; desks made in the most substantial manner of three 
separate pieces of wood, glued together, and not liable to 
break, &c., &c. This thoroughness of workmanship, and use 
of only best material, runs througli the whole instrument. 

16. The thoroughness of construction of these instru¬ 
ments gives them the GREATEST DURABILITY. They 
are not liable to get out of order. 


AMEEIOAN AG-BIOPLTURIST. 



THE 

UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES 

WRINGER 

HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 

FIRST PREMIUM 

at the following FAIRS: 


NEW YORK. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

OHIO. 

MICHIGAN. 

INDIANA. 

WISCONSIN. 

MISSOURI . 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DEL. & MD.—Inter-State. 

NEAV JERSEY. 

VERMONT... 

IOWA. 

MINNESOTA. 

KENTUCKY. 

ILLINOIS. 

NEW ENGLAND.. 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, Boston 

CONN. RIVER VALLEY. 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY^ 


1862.. ..1863....1867 

1863.....1864....1867 
.1865....1867 

1864.. ..1866....1867 

1864.. ..1865....1867 

1865.. ..1866....1867 

.1866....1867 

.1866....1867 

.1867 

.1867 

.1866 

1863.. ..1864....1866 
.1866 

.1865....1866 

.1863....1864....1865 

.1866 

.1865 

.1864....1867 

.1864 

U-tiAMrijiViiN ..... Iorq iqr^ 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE, New York.1863....18bo 

The “ UNIVERSAL” is the only Wringer ever awarded a 
FIRST PREMIUM at the great Fair of the • 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

The above is the largest. FIRST-CLASS PREMIUM LIST 
ever obtained by any article whatever of American manu- 
fJcture, and more than FIVE TIMES greater than that ob¬ 
tained bv anv other Familv Wringer. These premiums were 
all taLn on tVeUNHVERSAL FAMILY CLOTHES WRING¬ 
ER at the times specified. ,, . ... 

We do not attempt to mislead the public by advertising 
an old list of premiums, without date, by tlm M.W. M. 
Co manufacturers of,” &c., taken mostly on Power Wring- 
ers-^-combined Wringers and Washers, and other articles 
not now in the nicirket for lainily use—as is done by some oi 
our would-be competitors. 

OVER 300,000 

OF THE 

UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGERS 

have been sold, which is more than the sale of all other 
Wringers combined, and the late improvements on the 
“UNIVERSAL,” have greatly increased the sale. Sold to 
Dealers. Jobbers, and the Trade everywhere. 

The celebrated “DO'IW CLOTHES WASHER;” also, the 
new “LIGHTNING MEAT-CHOPPER” always on hand for 
sale. Terms’ Circular free. 

R, C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) No. 32 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE A1 COCOA. 

PARIS EXPOSITION , 1867. 

W. BAKER & CO.’S 

American) Frencli) Homoeopatliio 
and 

VAWiLLA CHOCOLATE, 

PREPARED COCOA, 

S B O M .A., 

Cocoa Paste, nommopatMo 
leaf. Flower and Fruit CoCOa, CoCOa S hellsy 

''"loTcllkTi “ GracUd Cocoa, #c. 

T hese Manufactures, to which FIRST PBEMlUMa 

have been awarded cfocf ^xposiTIOV 

Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSlilt^ 
OF 1867, are an excellent diet tor children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant iipon the 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most emment 
physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 

WALTER BAKER & CO., 

I>orcl».ester, .... Mass. 



The American Institute Fair, 1867, 

Awarded 

THE BAILEY WASHING and WRING¬ 
ING MACHINE CO., 

The HIG-HEST PREMIUM for 

Cl-OTHES WRINCtERS. 

Also 

NEW YORK STATE FAIR, a Silver Medal, 

MICHIGAN “ “a First Premmm, - 
WISCONSIN “ ‘‘ „ 

KENTUCKY “ “ „ ‘ 

new ENGLAND UNION Five “ 

NEW ENGLAND UNION, a Gold Medal, 



The ''Novelty" Wringer has the Patent Flange Cog 
Wheels on both ends of the rolls, which allows them to 
separate freely at either end. The “Novelty has but one 
pressure screw, which always ensures an equal pressure the 
whole lenartli of the rolls. 

The “Noveltv ” is fastened to a Tub by the 

PATENT CURVED CLAMP, 

Which has an equal bearing on a tub the whole length of the 
YVringer, wliile all other YVringers are merely lastened to a 
single stave at each end. . c , 

The " Fxcelsior" Wringer is especially adapted to bet 
Tubs (Citv use). It is every way the same as the “Noy^elty, 
besides having Bailey’s Patent Oscillating Conductor Board, 
wdiich turns 'the water into a tub on either side of the 
Wringer, as desired. , , 

N. B. PHELPS & CO.. General Agents, 

17 Cortlandt-st., New Y'ork. 

Sold by Dealers in Hardware, House Furnishing Goods 
and General Merchandise everywhere._ 

4 RTIFICAL EARS FOR TPIE DEAF.—Can be 

concealed. Send to E. HASLAM, ‘266 Broadway, Ne-w 




17. They will improve by age, getting even better in qual¬ 
ity of tone. 

18. THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST INSTRUMENTS OP 
THE CLASS; not the lowest priced, indeed, though the dif¬ 
ference in price between these and inferior instruments is 
not great. It costs a little more to do the very best work, 
but is cheapest in the end. 

19. It is not safe to trust to the judgment of dealers, who 
are tempted to think those instruments arel the best on which 
they can make the greatest profits. M. & H. have fixed their 
prices so low that they cannot afl'ord to pay tlie large com¬ 
missions given to dealers by makers of inferior work. 

20. Every instrument made by Mason & Hamlin is fully 
v/arranted. If it proves defective you can suffer no loss, 
as their guarantee is above question. 

Send for a Circular, wliicii will be sent gratuitously, con¬ 
taining full descriptions and illustrations of tlie different 
styles and prices, which vary from $75 to $1,000 and upward, 
each; also with testimony in full from tlie distinguished or¬ 
ganists of the country to the superiority of these instruments. 

596 Broadway, New York: 

I 54 Tremont St. Boston. 



METZLER’S 


Patented Leap¬ 
ing Horse, best 
in use. Send 
for Circular to 
LEWIS P. 
TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, 
New York. 


_AGENTS.—N. B. The N. Y. Manfg Co., 

37 Park Row, N. Y., are still supplying Agents with 
the newrest and best selling articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Descriptive Catalogue/ree. No stamps required. 



T he perpetual (watch 

CHARM) CALENDAPv-size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic and 
temperance emblems, needed bv every¬ 
body everywhere. Price by mail, elec¬ 
troplate, plain, with enameled figures 
and letters, 30 cents, gold, with em'blem, 
ditto, $1.50. Address 

E. MADEN, 161 Broadway, 
Room 3, New York, P. O. Box, 5578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 


^LERGYMEN would find much matter in The 

Pheknobootoax Jottenax to be found nowhere else. 


T he NCVELTY MICRGSCCPE.-Excels in its 
variety of uses. Is unique in its mode of viewing live 
insects. Is usable on engraving, flow^ers, seeds, minerals, 
cloth, (in special manner)'^ provisions, drugs, wool, tlie skin, 
etc. Mailed for $2.15. Wholesale terms liberal. Address 
JOHN HALL, Bergen, Hudson Co., N. J., or at 77 Nassau-st., 
Room 27, Rear, New Y^ork. 


DAVIS’ PATENT PIONEER 

Cake, Pudding, and Sauce Mixer. 

Send for Circular. H. G. SUPLEE, 482 Broadway, N. Y. 

HE ATTENTICN CF FARMERS and the trade 

is invited to our new Patent 


Revolving Riapliragm Uliiirii. 

Full particulars in our Issue. Send for Circular. PHIL’A 
WOODEN HOLLOW WARE YIF’G CO., 482 Broadway, N. Y 


A New Patent Trellis 

For Tomatoes, Strawberries, Flowers, &c. 

simple, desirable, and ornamental. For illustrated Circu¬ 
lar, address YVILLIAJI W. WILCOX, Middletown, Conn. 


T he subscriber offers for sale the 

patent for an Ice Hoist or Elevator for tilling Ice¬ 
houses, patented in May last and further improved by letters 
since, and published in the Scientific American. It being a 
simple device and working to a charm. Said sale may be for 
the whole United States. HENRY' LITTLE, Middletown,N.Y. 
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Coiiiliiiiecl ^iiiiare, Fliiiiib, 
Level and llevel. 


The ScienUflc American ««yi: “Tbl* inttrnment U In¬ 
tended to snpersedr « nnmber of teparete tool* used in the 
shop of the mechanic. It Is used asa spirit level, try-square, 
clinometer, bevel protractor, etc., and Is suitable for the 
machinist, wood-worker, draftsman, and surveyor. 

The Instrument Is a rectanzniar metallic frame or bos, on the sides of which are secured graded semlelrcles. In the top 
Is scateii the tube of a spirit level. I*lvoted at the center near the bottom Is a steel frame with heart-shaped 
Its side to permit the ngnres on the scale to be seen when the frame Is set at any angle. .\ thumb-screw with a sliding plocK 
secures the pivoted frauie In any position desired. The whole Instrnmeut Is capable of being carried in the pocket, and 

being wholly of metal—steel and brass-a'ill not be easily broken. . . _ 

The machinist will find It handy In finishing up six sqnare nnts. In setting the planer head to cut bevels, and in varlons 
other operations. The pattern maker can record the angles of his work by Its means so that the nnlsber can work esaci 
to the original design or pattern. The carpenter and Joiner can employ It In laying out tl»elr work and also in nttiug it. it 
Is also a handy article for the use of engineers, survevori, and others who may be employed In running lines or locating 
claims." For parlicniars. address W. S. T» VTCIlEUnEll it Ct>., Sole .luenia, IMttsburKh, Pa. 


Keai^oiinhle 

Horse-Powers. Tlireshers, and Wlnnowera. -rWheeler’s and 
Emon’'s Patent). Fanning .Mills. Grain .Mills, Hav, Straw, 
and Stalk Cutters, Hoot Cntters, Wood Sawing .Machines, 
Prindle's Steamer and Farmers' Boiler. Clift s Aerating 
Ctiurn. Sausage .Meat Cutters and Staffers for family and 
butchers’ nse. etc. 

Live Slock of all Improved breeds, for sale by 

JOILK W. DOUGLASS, 181 Water-st., New York, 


(iale’s Copper Strip Feed Cutter 

Is self-feeding, works equally well on Hay, Straw, and Com 
Stalks. Price for ordinary sizes at your nearest K. It. Sta¬ 
tion, $12 to $18. Capacity from 1 to 3 bushels per minute. 

If your merchant will not sell you one. and warrant It to 
give you better satisfaction than any other, lut be paid for 
after trial,) wg will. Send (or Ilinstrated Circular, Ac. 

PEEK.SKILL PLOW WOUKS. Peeksklll, N. Y, 
G. E. IICTCHIX-iON, Cleveland, Ohio. 

GALE A CHAPIN. Chicopee Falls. Maas. 

I CE TOOLS.—A full, illustrated Price List of 
tools used In gathering the Ice crop of the coming winter 
wilt be sent npon application. 

Some of these were dei>cril>ed In the Jannary Issue of this 
pape r._H. H._ALLEN_A ^O., Ne^\jork._ 

A n ILLUSTRATFDC.\TaLOGUE. 224 piufcs, 

containing nearly 400 lllnsi rations of all kinds of Arri- 
cultural lmplemcu(a,elc..et<'., will be sent upon receipt o($l. 

II. II. ALLE.S A CO, D9 it 131 Water st. 
New York. 

I NGEKSOLL’3 PATENT HAY AND C<>TTON 

PUEaSKS, for sale at MA.'tLFACTUKgns'ITiicgs by JOHN 
IV. DOUGLASS. Dealer In Aerlculiurul Implements aud 
.Machinery, 181 Water st. New York. 

fFE^r" FKENCirBUKK’ STON E .MILLS^ 

All sizes at grcailv reduced prices. 

J. II. DKCATUH. 19; Water st.. New York, 
Dealer In Agricultural Imptemeuta, Fertilizers, Ac. 

The .American Faint — For Hoofs. 

Tin or Shingle. New. Old, or Leaky. W HI not corrode met¬ 
als, exposure has no c-lfect. Warranted pure. Furnished or 
applied by CH.VHLES DIMO.V, 181 Pearl-st, New York. 
Send for Circulars. P. O. Box 40IM. 

"OOD SAWING .MACHINES, Horse Power, 
Cotton Planters, cider and wine Screws. For illus¬ 
trated Circular, Price LUts, Ac, address 

I. W. .M OUNT, Medina, K. Y. 

S\%ittN I'ariii .Hill 

For both HAND and POWEIt. Very efllclent and durable. 
Price low. Send for Clrcnlar. Manufactured by 

LANK BHOS, Wasblngton, N. Y. 

I .MPROVED FOOT LATHES —Elegnnt, durable, 
cheap and portable, .last the thing for the Artisan or 
Amateur. Send for descriptive clrcnlar. 

S. K. BALDWIN. Laconia, N. H, 

ThT:T()I)I MlMF-tCTl RIVClo., 

(EsUblUhcd In 1840.) 

Offer for sale a neio arlicle of Double Uejlned 
PoHdrrite, made from Night Soli, free from all 
itnpnrltlea, deodorized, dried, and ground One. 
Plowed or drilled In with wheat or rye. at 
the rate of 400 Iba. per acre. It will grow a 
heavy crop. Price, li'i per ton. Address 

LODI .MANUFACTUniNO CO.. 

66 Cortlandt-st., New York. 



Ambmicax Inbtitctb Fai*. Oct. 26, 196;. Awabdkd 
HKSIIY SEYMOUH A CO., 

The only Premlnm .Medal for the 
Pruning and Hedge Sheart. Thw SHKKPSHKAKS are 
warranted to be far superior to •• W llklnsoii s In duraidllty 
and doish. Sold by all Hardware and Agricultural Hooses. 


INGERSOLL’S COTTON AND 

WOOL PRESSES. 

ISOKRSOI.L'S HA Y ASD ■ST'/'.d IF PRKSSEH- 
ISaKRSOLVS K.tO ASD PAPER PRhsShS. 
JSOERSOl.ES HIDE ASD 
BOTH HASD ASD HORSEPOW bR PRhbbkS, 
tOT balling alt kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 
Also, a practical machine for sawing down trees, .Price $a. 
For price-list and fnll Information, call on or addreiw the 
manufacturers. INGKKSOLL A DOUGHLUri, Green- 
pt^ut, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 



To I*eacli C*rowers ! 

5400 Bnsbels Peach Stones for Sale by 

A. E. BAUTLETT, KiUsmazoo. Michigan. 


Factory at Mel¬ 
rose, .Mass. Gen¬ 
eral Agents, 
Messrs. WHEEl.- 
KH. PAUSON3 
A CO,New York, 
Messrs. DICE- 
LUW BHOS. A 
KENNAHD, Bos¬ 
ton, and for sale 
by the trade gen¬ 
erally. Every 
movement war- 
I.. ranted. 

The THKMONT WATCH CO. mnnufactore the only DUST- 
PKOOF Watch movement In this country. They have a 
branch establlahment In Switzerland, under the nei^nal 
superlnlcndrucc of Sir. A. L. DENNISON, (the OI.I(«INA- 
T()H of the American system of watch making), where they 
produce their Balances and Escapements of a superior qual¬ 
ity. The cheap skilled lal)or of Europe, working thus on the 
AMEUICAN SYSTEM, enables them to olfer a superior 
article st a low rate. 



I T iiOLD3 OVER ELEVEN GALLONS. 

What? Why. The Sugar Trough Gounl on exhibition 
at the Agriculturist Omue. Is It hard and strong? Strong 
as a bucket and will last a lifetime. Arc they all as large? 
No. abont half. Can I have some seed ? Yes. for 2.1 cents 
von can have 2.'> seeds, and a Catalogue telling bow to man¬ 
age them, and giving a price Hit and deacriptton of SO varle- 
tie* of choice vegetable and (lower seeds. Tllden Tomalo. 
io cents. Keyes' Early Tomaio, 10 cents: the two, warranted 
pure. 15 cents. AH s« ed8 warranted to reacli purchasers. 
Catalogues free. Aildress WALDO F, llIlO'IN. 

L^k Box 40. Oxford, Butler Co, Ohio. 


Iiiiportaiit to \'iiri$eryiii(‘ii. 

Ren the 6eaf article for Parking Treee, Vines, Straw 

berry Plants, etc. In quantities to suit. Sample packages 
sent free by mall for 20 cents. Addre«s 

' O. K. MEIS3NKK. Hlchmond P. O, 

Staten Island, N. Y 


CABBAGE SEED, 

l.Hl’KOVUU UKl'\N\VICK. 

The Kisrllrst, Khortrst Btciiiinctl, wittl very 
best Drumhenil yet otTcretl, The Boston Market 
Gardeners all use It In preference to any other, and to show 
how highly It Is esteemed In this market, we will state that 
It sold readily st $S.(i0 per ounce the past season, and all 
were well satUDed that It Is Uie best variety for eltlicr early 
or late planting ; every plant produces a good head, when 
iiilly grown, wmghipg from 2o to SO lbs., and requiring only 
ordinary cnlilvailon; the quality Is excellent. Mr. John 
Stone, of Marblehead, .Mass^theorlgnatorof the well-known 
Stone .Mason Drumhead, allows us to stale that he conslderj 
It (ar superior to any Dntmhead he has ever seen; he ias 
raised gu^ sized haadt the taut season In Mdays from plant¬ 
ing the seed. VVe warrant our stock the pnreai In the coun¬ 
try. For sale In ts or 50 cent nackagea. 

NVe have also to offer a small quantity of the Early Ration 
Market Thtnaio Seetl. the best variety for market or family 
nse. price lo cents per package. By enclosing the a mount 
of your order, we will forward the seed tree by malt; send 
early, as our stock Is limited. Send for Circulars, and Caia- 
loguea of Seeds. A. SCHLKGEL A C(l, 

Seed Warehonae, No. 10 South Market-at, 
Boaton. Mass. 

tW Correspondence In English or German. 


Oet up Ciiib^i 


Bi V vint:s 

Almoat any man will Join with bis neighbors la baying ■ 
few choice grape vines. 

Tor S-I.OO 

I win send by mall, post-paid, 

5 lonis Vines, -T ConeortI Vinea, 

5 Ilartfortl f’rolilic Vines, 
and one qf each kind to the party getting up Uu Club. 
For SlU.OU 

I will send by mall, post-paid. 

10 lonn Vines, 10 Cunrnrtl Vines, 

10 Ilnrlfortl l»rollllc Vines, 
and three qfeack kind to the parly getting up the Club 
All the above will be No. 1 vines, from my well-known 
stock. Urdera ailed In routlon as received. Address 

G. E. MEISSNEIL Hlchmond. Staten Island, N. T. 


OvriOK or “ I’nssale Carbon WorUs,” 
150 Fito.xT STAzrr, (CoKxait Maidkk Laxe) 


maxcfacti’reiw ok 

vihVa hom: 

Fresh Bone Siipei pliospliate of Lime, 
.4niiual I'harcoai, Ivory Hiack, kc. 

Order* for the sl>ore articles mannfactnred at onr Works 
on the Pittaie Rtrer, S. J, should be addressed to 

LISTER BROTHERS, 150 Front-s(, New York. 


FISH GUANO. 

The cheapest and best fertilizer In nse, mannfactnred and 
sold by the “Mystic OH .Company," Mystic Bridge. Conn. 
It Is pressed very dry, put up In barrels, and sent to any 
part of the United SUtca fur $30 per ton. In quantities 
le« than 25 tons. For 35 tons and npwsrda, $25 per ton. A 
dried and One ground article la sold at $45 per ton for 10 to 
29 ton^ $» per ton for 25 tona and upward, and for $50 per 
ton lor lens than 10 ton*, delivered on board vessel or R. R. 
at Mystic. An analysis Jnst made of the One ground by 
ITof. Johnson, of Yale College, shows that It contal„. . 6 
per cent, of phosphoric acid, and 1040 per cent, of ammonia, 
or about two-thirds the quantity contalneil In Feruviaa 
guano. This Indicates a much higher value than the retail 
price. Admirable for market gardening, grain, cotton. 
an<l other crop*. Orders may be addressed to WM. CLIFT 
Jr, 56 Ejut28th st., N. Y., or D. 8. MILLS, Pres’l., Mystic 
Bridge, Conn. _ 

SEED GROWERS.—The atlvcrtiscnt, seed 

A dealers, solicit correspondence from Seetl (/roieeri with 
a view to making purehSM-s of them. Klease nanie ^^s 
grown aud prices. Address with rcicrcnccs, “SKEDbMhN, 
RIclimond, Vs. 


fiiraiie Mood True lo Xante 

\VAMEI>, 

Of the following varieties In exchange for vines. Ives’ Seed¬ 
ling. Norton’s Virginia, Rent*. Delaware.Dlana, Hartford ITo- 
linc, Rogers’Hvhrld*. Israelis. Will give In exchange for the 
aimve. Iona, Atllrondac, Crcvellng. Delaware, tbneord, and 
Hartford Early correspondence soilclled. Slate variel.v 
and number o( eyes, and of whom purchased. Dealer* and 
all planting vines should examine my price list betore buy¬ 
ing. Sent npon application., AdrtrM* , 

F. L. I’KRIO , Canandaigua, N, 

H ARRISON’S PATENT BEE-FEEDER la alni- 

plc, convenient, and durable. It maybe nitaclied to 
any hive, and aaed al any acaaon of Iho year (In the coldMt 
aa wcllaa the warmest wralher), wUh prrfect aucccaa, and 
without any Inierrercnco from bet^uUnor h«longlne 

to the lilveor robbcrs.-Rcv. L. L. Langstroth Is pleased with 
It: Mrs. K. S. Tupps strongly recommend* It; Col. Joa. Uef- 
fel says, “ manv dollars worth of bees may be saved annu¬ 
ally by lu useall bee-keepers, who have seen It, like It. 
SIX feeder. «;nt to any a^ldr^ m. rrceUdo^^y^0. 

Spring/leld, OHIO 
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^^hTbItIon of 


DITCHING, BEICK, PIPE, AND TILE MACHINES. 

OASH ^XJOTIOIN SA.T^E. 

A 1 




WILJO BE SOLE AT AUCTION EECMAIBMB 12, PMECISELT AT 10 1-2 O’CLOCK, 


ON THEIR RIVER PROPERTY, TO CLOSE UP THE BUSINESS OF 

CEOSSMAN BEOTHERS, OF AVOOBBRIDGE, MIDBLESEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


One good farm of 63 acres, with one good residence and 
two tenant houses thereon; together witli out buildings, 
crops, carriages, furniture, 24 horses, 20 head of cattle, and. 
various implements connected with farming, mining, and 
manufacturing business. Also, a quantity of fire brick; 
400,000 common brick: several thousand feet of first quality 
and damaged drain pipe; several thousand tons of fire clay, 
suitable for No. 1 fire brick, stove linings, stone ware, drain 
pipe, alum manufactories, foundry purposes, &c., &c. Five 
pipe machines that make drain pipe from 2 inches to 22 inch¬ 
es diameter; three clay tempering wheels and circular pits, 
well paved with blocks of wood set endwise; two substan¬ 
tial common brick machines, (and soak pits), capable of 
grinding and moulding ordinary clays, at the rate of 2,000 to 
8,000 brick per hour, with two horses and six men. Also a 
water-power flour and grist mill, with two run of stone; 
turbine water-wheel and new machinery lately fitted up. 
This mill is located on the property where the business of 
the company, and the surrounding clay, mining, and manu¬ 
facturing business, and the facilities for freighting grain to 
the mill by water, give advantages over distant mills for an 
excellent custom trade. Also, 

TWELVE HUNDREB SHARES 

OF 

^ S O EACH 

IN STOCK OF 

The Crossman Clay and Manufacturing 
Company, 

whose capital stock is $250,000, free from all assessments. 
The real estate consists of factories, houses, wharf, railroad, 
connecting all with ship channel; 1T7 acres of land of 
W'hich to 14 ia underlaid with beds of a variety of such 
valuable fire clays as are uuequaled in quality and value any¬ 
where, excepting in the Woodbridge Clay Mines. Careful 
estimates show that an acre of our fire clay land produces 
over half a million dollars’ worth of manufactures, or even 
double the amount in some places. Two responsible mem¬ 
bers of our company offer to manufacture the more valuable 
goods at 25 per cent, of their value, and for 50 per cent, of 
the value of tlie cheaper goods. 

The price of "Woodbridge clays constantly and slowly in¬ 
creases, and the price of clay lands rapidly increases. Be¬ 
fore clay is freighted, its price is greater than coal after the 
freight is paid. Consequently good fire clay property is 
among the best real estate investments of the country. 

In addition to the unequaled manufacturing and transpor¬ 
tation advantages that this property possesses, another very 
Important and valuable peculiarity of these clay beds is, 
that they overlie each other up to the surface dirt for a 
deptli of 10 feet to 40 feet thickness. The small quantity of 
surface dirt is cheaply removed to uncover the fire clay, and 
leveled oft into brick yards, capable of producing next year 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 bricks to be made from the surface 
Clays. Our other fimtories and other clay strata produce an 
equal value of fire brief;, drain pipe, etc. 


The business of manufacturing these upper strata is profit¬ 
able ; it also uncovers valuable fire clay to be cheaply trans¬ 
ported and manufactured into fire brick. In other places 
upper strata are removecLand piled up in the banks at heavy 
expense, to become a nuisance in obstructing the drainage 
and proper working of the beds of fire clay, and making the 
clay costly. The whole present process of stripping, min¬ 
ing, transporting, and manufacturing fire clay, is clumsy, 
discreditable, and costly, to the loss of all consumers, and all 
connected with it, excepting that the manufacturers and 
owners of "Woodbridge fire clays become wealthy in spite of 
the present awkward, anti-progressive system. 

Many manufacturers of fire brick and drain pipe adhere so 
firmly to the old-fashioned systems they learned when 
young, as constituting “ experience,” and are so opposed 
to increase of knowledge, under the fear of affecting prices, 
as not to admit strangers or suspected competitors in tlieir 
works to see brick made by hand, (or worse made,) or to see 
drain pipe clumsily and badly made in plunger machines in¬ 
vented and used a lifetime ago. Again, such parties will ig¬ 
nore the inexorable laws of trade, of supply and demand, 
and vainly endeavor to sustain prices and remove competi¬ 
tion by combinations. Again, as will happen in all trades, 
the most crafty operate against the majority of their honor- " 
able competitors and the consumer in fixing prices, by influ¬ 
encing with commissions, and otherwise, such masons, super¬ 
intendents, captains, or officers, that act for brick consum¬ 
ers, each consumer seeming to think his employees will not 
accept outside favors, or be influenced by them. "While 
these systems of acquiring wealth prevail in different de¬ 
grees among clay manufacturers, there are true and great 
progress and improvements being made by mechanics and 
Inventors of genius in their workshops and in other arts. 
While the sewing machine and watch manufacturers are 
rapidly producing their valuable goods by machinery, those 
classes that must work in the dirt and mud are left behind 
the age to dig ditches with such spades as Ames made yeara 
ago; with such plunger pipe and tile machines as were 
used a lifetime ago, and are still advocated in treatises on 
drainage, and make brick with machines no better than 
Hall's expired brick machine patents, and often with such 
machiftes as ruin all that use them. It is as important to se¬ 
cure genius for the unpleasant duties of perfecting inven¬ 
tions to work in dirt and mud, as in the more pleasant du¬ 
ties of perfecting other arts in the workshop. But in such 
dirt and clay business where physical strength rather than 
genius has been employed, principally radical improvements 
have slept, while the whole country and every branch of 
business suffers thereby. Every branch of trade needs good 
crops; and still one may ride a thousand miles in some sea¬ 
sons and see one-half the crops thinned out and injured 
by wet lands capable of being underdrained. Hoping to do 
our share toward practical improvement for the benefit of 
ourselves and others, we have purchased three patents of 
the most radical practical improvements of the age, in the 
ditching, pipe, and tile business: also the agency of Sword’s 
brick machine for certain districts. They are all from the 
same workshop of H. Brewer, in Tecumseh, Michigan. We 
also secured the assistance of two of the inventors of these 
unequaled machines. They are undoubtedly the best inven¬ 
tors of their day in their line for practical results. These 
inventors have become acting members of the Crossman 
Clay and Manufacturtng Co. All parties will cheerfully be 
granted free access to our works, (as yet in a rude state,) to 
examine our principles; the use and sale of the ditching, 
tile and brick machines, for the benefit of our company and 
otliers; and we do not yet see why these patents and ma¬ 
chines will not alone he as much benefit to our company and 
the country, as any sewing machine or mowing machine, or 
any great improvement benefits any company and the coun¬ 
try. As yet we place the drainage of lands, increase of crops, 
and decreased price of brick building material, before all 
other Improvements, to benefit all classes. These Inventors’ 
machines are of the original and not imitation Invention 
class, that cease when no more ideas can be borrowed. If 
they live, the company will directly and Indirectly receive 
farther benefits, that cannot now be foreshadowed. 

In addition to the great benefit to the company of the sale 


of pipe and tile machines that belong directly to the compa¬ 
ny, and the indirect help by co-operating with the ditching 
machine, we have located our regular business on the most 
valuable clay beds known in this country. Our whole com¬ 
bination of stripping, mining, carting, manufacturing, and 
shipping advantages of clay goods, has been practically 
tested one by one for eight years, and our present incom¬ 
plete business was built up from nothing meantime. To se¬ 
cure the benefits of the future better development of legiti¬ 
mate business, the company get the clay property at far less 
cost than it would bring at auction if the improvements 
had not been placed on it. This company can manufacture 
cheaper than all others, it can compete in all markets, but 
cannot be driven out of all markets; and the eompany 
could any time make a profit by selling it at auction, as tliere 
is not a fire brick maker in the country that could safely let 
his competitor get it. This alone practically puts the stock 
above par at the outset, aside from all benefits from sales of 
machines and our combination of all advantages. Any reli¬ 
able dealers and consumers that become stoekholders di- 
reetly or indirectly on account of themselves or friends, will 
naturally have influence and preference over others in the 
bu 3 ’ing and selling our goods in distant markets. We believe 
we shall in future make goods of quality and price to place 
our customers beyond the reach of injurious competition. 
We believe it will be the interest of buyers of fire brick, 
drain pipe and tile, and common brick, to take an interest 
in our company and buy direct from the factory and clay 
property; also the interest of individuals, clubs, and com¬ 
mittees, to take interest with us in starting combined brick 
and tile yards in country places where clay lands make 
drainage necessary. By selecting proper men, machinery, 
and by industrj', competence can be attained from clays 
now lying idle—a gain not appreciated in many places. A 
Sword’s brick machine, and one Tiffany tile machine could, 
together, make a handsome business in many places where 
one alone would be less remunerative. Such a tile maker 
would have no competitors if he secured the agency of In¬ 
graham’s ditching machine, as digging cheap and good ditch¬ 
es is equivalent to cheap tile. As an investment for capital¬ 
ists, this fire clay property, constantly Increasing in value, 
possesses advantages over any other investment yet seen by 
us or any one else that has yet examined it so far as is yet 
known. To develop the business, to give consumers, buy¬ 
ers, and investors, a chance, and to exhibit the macliinery on 
the same day to public inspection in these daj's of locating 
enterprises behind the Alleghanies and Rocky Mountains, 
we shall have an auction of from $50,000 to $75,000 of our 
personal stock and much other personal property. $50,000 of 
the stock for working capital of the company will be held 
for sale to secure desirable associates, and, perhaps, sold at 
the same auction. From one-half to three-fourths of the re¬ 
maining capital will be principally held by us, the inventore 
and workers of the company. Not one cent has been or 
will be spent for influence or personal assistance. The com¬ 
pany has more than the full benefit of our former labor and 
development. Every article put up must be absolutely and 
rapidly sold by an energetic auctioneer, to enable parties to 
decide whether or not to bid without delay. The Steamer 
Magenta will leave Barclay street. New York City, at 7 A. 
M., Nov. 11th, land at our wharf, and remain long enough to 
examine everything thoroughly. Also, at the same time and 
place, Nov. 12th. We do not compete with customers buy¬ 
ing clay of us. Tickets out, 30 cents. Excursion tickets to 
return, 50 cents. For sale at the Astor House. Meals pro¬ 
vided on board by giving notice at the Astor House the pre¬ 
vious day. 

Applications to manufacture machines solicited from ma¬ 
chinists. 

Wanted a young man of superior ability to assist in the 
oflice and out-door work of introducing our machinery, and 
starting tile yards in various sections. 

CROSSMAN BROTHERS, 

WOODBRIDGE, 


MIDDLESEX CO., NEW JERSEY 
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Tin: ^AlIOPA€ IIOI SK 

For the Relief and Cure of Epileptics 
and Paralytics. 

ThU >Iedlc«l Institution for the trentment of Epllepejr 
Paralysis, and other nervous diseases, U sttuated on the 
shores of the beautiful Lake Muliopac, and In one of the 
healthiest locations of the State. The House Is fitted up 
with every convenience, Including Kas and modem Ira* 
prorements, for the best coiufurls of the patients—and also 
provided with arrangements to administer the dllferent 
kinds of baths, a room for gymnastic exercise, a billiard 
table, Ac., and everything necessary to the successful treat- 
msnt of the patients. Cases of Dipsomania or other nervons 
derangements Induced by Intemperance, are also admitted 
Into the Institution. K<'r further infonnatlon address 
DIt. M. OU.\Z.VI.EZ EClIKVKIUtlA. Medical Superin¬ 
tendent. Lake Mahopac, I*utham Co.. N. Y. 


U 


Duff’s Mercantile College of Pittsburgli, Pa. 

Incorporated by Legislative Charter. The only College 
of the kind In .Kmerlca, In which the theory and practice of 
Merchania, Manufacturers, National Hank. Private Bankers 
and Steamers accounu are perfecte<l and taught by experi¬ 
enced business accountants, upon principles sanctioned by 
liiislnesa men for twenty-seven years—embodied In DCFf-B 
ItoOK-KKKPlNO. publlslied by Harper A Brothers. New 
York. A targe double quarto, lii page descriptive circular 
Is mailed free by P. HCKF A SON, Prinri^Ui. 

To .ig^ricnltiiral ^ocietie?*. 

Diplomat for prizes, of besuUfnl and appropriate designs, 
plain or In colors, can be had In any quantities of 

TUB MAJUU A KNAPP Engraving. M’ft. A Llth. Co., 

Tl Broadway. New York. 

DOII6iVKCiA^ nAXOR.” 

The estate of the late CHASLgs Casboli, of Carrollton. 

We have for sale as Ageiita, the Farms of said estate, for 
many years held by tenantry. They are In area from 100 to 
800 acres; will be sold st from 11 '. t<i |3 per sere, and on very 
Csverable terms. The well-known fcrtllltv snd heallhfUlness 
of thU estate. Us access by Turnpike and lUllroad from llal- 
tlmore. 18 miles distant, render location there very deelrsble- 

Addreas for particulars 

R. W. TEMPLEMAN A CO, 
Baltimore. .Maryland. 

O RANGE OKCll.\KDS AND TI.MBEK TRACT. 

—For tale a magnificent Tract on the St, Johns' River, 
East Florida. Healthy, beautiful, and accessible. One of 
the Oneet Timber Tracts In the SouUi, snd containing hund- 
dreds of natural Orange Treesi and with every thing else Ui 
climate, soli, and position required for the highest succeee 
Id that culture. 1 he most safe, easy, agreeable, and profit¬ 
able crop In the world. Address H. K. DAVIS, 

“ AoBicciyrt'EtsT" Office. New York. 

]|^^R.\NKLIN TR.\CT.—30,000 acres on railroad, 
... Jrrsey.—25 miles south of Phlladetphls. good soil, 

mild, healthful climate. Low prices; In lou to salt buyers, 
borne Improveil (arms. .Map and full Information sent free, 
Addrewt MOItRlS A CO, Newfield, Ulouccster Co, N. J. 

1II 20, or :i4-ACHE FRUlinPAl«rVoR Sale! 

-■ $’.20(1. ISJMO, $8,000. 

P. 8 CTTON. Beverly, N. J. 


AM'E RICAN 





CONM. -V _ 

The most economleal Crate and Basket In use VeaL 
Strong, compact, and well ventilated. 

Agents wanted In all the fruit growing districts. 

For sale, the right to manofactcre for the Western and 
Bonthern States. Cibcvlabs sbxt rsKB. 

V VwV t "KHHV, UriACK. an.i 

Mnhaleb Seed. Also stocks of sll kinds. All st low 
rates. Agents wanM. Catalogues now ready. .lOO.fMM) 
tme Cto>e t Cranberry Plants for upland or meadow cnl- 
American Scarlet Maple f^cdlings. 2 yeara. $2 08 
per 100; $15 per 1,000. 500.000 papers nower and Osrden 
seeds, new krowth. to the trade. B. M. WATSON, Old Colo¬ 
ny Nurseries snd Seed Establlsliment, Plymonth, iuaes. 

I'iLARKE!— The be«t hardv RASPBERRY, much 

^hettcr than the Plilladelphla. $.V1 per 100. Sent post-paid 
by mall on receipt of 50c. Also Wilson's Esrly snd KJlUUn- 
ny BIsekberries. and other small fruits. 

_ _ MAH LON MOON, Morrisvllle, Bucks Co, Pa. 

“ Earl of Sefton ” Pigs for Saif. 

Imported by General Daniel Tyler. In 
IHKi. and warranty pare. Aleo, “Seftons'' croesed with 
'1 slewing great Improvement on the 
— ' ‘A. author of - .My Farm of Kdge- 

wo^ In his Rural Studies" recently published, calls the 
Befcone a trim, sound, long-bodied breed—easy keepers, 
and giving, with proper care, delicious rashers of bacon." 

pcraonslly or by letter to 

WILLIA.M P.AltKER, Red mink, .Monmouth Co, N. J. 


Premium CHESTER H hlte Pips, 

‘il'' HICKMAV. West Cheater 

Chester Co, Pa. IWT Send for Circular and Wlce List. 


>on a 

sent 


^ pal-'s of Suffolk pljra, crossed upc 
» *•’* >’"'■*« ^ '“•nt 

DEO. D. SICKLES, lioz 798. New York Post Office. 

^iREVECCEUR, Black Spanish, Gold and Silver 
llaiiiburg White snd Grey Dorking. Sehrlglit fowls, 
^nen Ducks from imported slock. Also White Ughorn. 

»“'« Inclnding the Imported fowls. 
Hz hihitlon birds. _BENJ. HAINES, Kllz.nbeth, N. J. 

^RN 0 ST.A.MP for Ifi Paifes Description of a ifreat 

1 finest Tlioronzhbrcd Imported Animals 

end Fowls In Anierics. L. B. 8 ILVEIL Salem, Ohio. 


INiiiltry 

The American Poultry Society will hold their first Annual 
Exhibition In New York City, daring tbe first week in 
December. For Clrcnlars, Ifremlura Lists, etc., address 

A. M. UALSTKD, Corresponding Sec'y, 
88 Pcarl-et, New York. 


F .WCY poultry for SALE.—Grey Dorkinsr* 

and Brahmas st ft j>er pair, or $<1 per trio. Sllverlscfnl 
Sebright Bauiama snd Black Spanish Crocks st $2 each. Ad¬ 
dress E. N, BlnSELl^ Klcbvltle, Vermont. 

F “~0R SALE. — ALDERNEY HEIFER'cALF, 

Thoroughbred. Address 

JUll.V BENNFITT, Snnman, Ripley Co, Ind. 

Iriiorouglibrett PrtMiiluiii Chester 

Progeny of Hogs that hare taken State snd Unltefl States 
Premlnms. F'or sale Singly or in Pairs (not aklu),of sny 
age. Carefully boxed and shipped by Expre** to any part of 
the United Staten. 7%etr m^ft arrieai tasared. 

For Circulars and Ifrlcea. addresa 

-V. I*. IlOYKIl 6i CO.. 

_ Rum Tree, CHeater Co.. I*a. 

GRAPE VINES at IONA. 

My stock comprises all of the leading kinds. Including 
Ires' Seedling, bat principally consists ol 

lOM, ISRAEELA and DELAWARE. 

The performance of tbe Iona and Israella generally 
throughout all of the vine region of the country, leaves no 
doubt lo tbe minds of those beat informed, that upon theae 
now rests chiefly the prospect ol tbe eminent lucceea of 
grape cnltnre In America. 

Attention to the record of the Iona daring the past four 
years will be Instmctlre to all who desire to plant vines for 
any pnrpoae thronghont the whole vine-growing regton of 
tbe eonntry. (See statement of lu performance, page ttl.) 

My stock of these kinds Is very large, and of surpassing 
quality. .My unequaled facilities snd the result of tbe past 
years warrant tbe belief that I can make more advan- 
tageons terms to bnyers than can be done by any other 
propagator. Price List sent on application with stamp. 

Prices for beat vlnea for Garden or Vineyard, very 
Rrcatly real ureal, and loxs'er urudea atill more 
ao t Bee ucsr price-list and puiuplilrt. 

u. w. ciltAX'r. 

low. near PeekskilL 
Westchester Co, N. T. 

^KS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 

GOOD BOOKS 

FOR F.VRMFRS AMI OTIIER.S, 

rUBLLSIIED BY 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 

24S Broadway, New York. 

Improve the Ions Winter Evenliis* by 
rcadlns the new Books Tor the Farm, 
Garden, and Household. 

Either of the Books mentioned in the following list 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

A VALABILE HOHE LIBRARY. 

BACK VOLUMES 

OF THE 

J.)IERIfi\ IGRIC^LTIRIST. 

The publishers of the M/nerfoan Agrieullitritt, haring 
preserved the electrotype plates of the back volumes of 
that paper, fWtm the Sixteenth to the Twenty-sixth Vol¬ 
ume complete, can supply any or all of these as may be 
desired. These rolnmes contain more varied and inter¬ 
esting information on all matters pertaining to the Farm, 
Garden, and Ilonaehold, than can bo obtained in books, 
costing three times as mneh money. They are proftisely 
illustrated with the best of engravings, and in addition 
to the large amount of instructive reading matter for the 
older members of the Household, they coiiuin a Special 
Department for the Boys and Girls. They, therefore, con¬ 
stitute In themselves a 

^loNt THliinbl<> Ubrnry Tor the 
Farmer’* Family or for any 
other Horae. 

The price of these volnmes, nnbonnd. Is fI.riO each, at 
the office, or $1.75, If sent by mall, as they must be i>ost- 
paid. The price of the same volumes, in neat cloth bind¬ 
ing, with gilt title on the back, is $' 2 . 0 U, at the uffice, or 
$2.S0, If sent by mail. 

Address, Oranob Judd &. Co., Publishers, »15 Broad¬ 
way, New York City. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


rPubllihed and for sale by Orange Judd ft Co, JI5 Broad¬ 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwsriled by 
mall, pM-pitiit, on receipt of price.] 

Allen's (L. F.; Iturat Archllertnre.s j sO 

Allen’s (It. I,) American F’arm Itook.i | so 

Allen's (It. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animal* . 1 00 

Amt-rican Agricultural Annual, 1*87..ps., V)cU..cloih 75 

American Horticultural Annual. ls67..pa, 50 cU..cloth 75 

American Hlrd Fancier. go 

Ainerlean Poiiiob-gy, by Dr. J. A. Warder!!!!!!!!!!!!!.' S 00 

American lto*e riiTiurist. go 

American Weetls and I'sefiil Plants,.!!!..!!!!!!!. i 

Architecture, by rummlngs ft Fuller.!!!!!!!!!!!!! 10 00 

Beinenl's Itahlili F'ancler. go 

Bominer't .Metliod of Making .Manures.J 5 

Bouasinrault's Itural Fcoiiomy. i as 

Breek'sNew ll^k of F'losers.. . j 73 

Holst's F'lower Garden Directory.!.!!!!! 1 50 

Hulst't F'amlly Kitchen Gsrtlencr..!!!!!! 1 OO 

Chorllon's Grape Grower's Guide..!!.!*!!! 75 

Cohlieii's American Gardener,. . 73 

Cole’s (S. iV.i American Fruit Book.!!! 75 

(foie's Veterlnarisn. 75 

(fotton I’lanter's Manual Crnmer).!!!!!!!! 1 SO 

Country Life, by It. M. Copeland .!.!! s 00 

Dadit's (Geo. H.) .Mwlem Horse Doctor. 1 .V) 

Dadd's American Cattle Doctor. . 1 50 

IHna'f Mnek Mannal .j js 

Dog and Gnn ; Hooper's).paper, 9lic_..clutli!! 80 

Downing’* Landsraim Gardenins. 8 50 

Drslnlng for Profit snd Health, by O. K. Waring, Jr!.. 1 50 


F|a*lwood on Crsnlierry.!,! 73 

Fllllott's Western F'nilt Grower’s Guide.,.! 1 aO 

Klold's (Thomas W., Pear Culture. 1 2 J| 

Flax (hilinre. . ... 50 



Gregory on Kquaslies .paper.. 80 

Guenon on Milch Cows... 73 

Herliert's Hints lo Hot*ekre|>ers..1 75 

Hop Cnltnre... 40 

Johnston's Agrirultural Chenilstiy.. ...,!!!! 1 75 

Johnslon't FMeinentsnf Agrieiillural Chemistry.! l to 

Lenchar's Howto Itnild Hot-houses. ] 50 

Mile* on Uie Horse's F'ooi.! 75 

.My Vineyard at lotlcevlew. 7 jg 

Norton's HclentlOc Agriculture ..! 75 

Onion Culture . jo 

Oiir Farm of Four Aercs.paper. 80e...eloth!! 80 

Ifordee on SlmwherrvCiilliire . . 75 

Peat and lu Cses. by l*rof. R. W. Jolinson . ,...!.!,.. 1 J 5 

Petlder's Land Measurer^. so 

Uiiinbv't M Vsterles of Her keeping . .. 1 50 

Itandall's Hheep Hnsbandry. 1 .50 

Handall's F’Ine Wool Sheep llu*bandry. 1 00 

Itlchardson on the Doc.paper 80 cents.cloth 80 

River*’ Mlnls'nre F’roU Garden. 1 00 

Uural Annual, by Joseph Harris.. . jg 

Rural Annual (Harris) 8 Nos., bound. 3 Vols.Each I 50 

Saanders' Domestic Poultry.paper, 40 c..bound 75 

Schenck's Gardener's Text Hook. 73 

Skillful lluusewlie .. . 75 

Stewart's (Jolmi Stable Hook ... ... .. .! | .50 

Thompson’s F'ood of Anlinsls.. 1 00 

Tobacco Culture . .. -a 

Todd’s ( 8 . F!.'. Young Farmeps Mannal. 1 50 ' 

Warder’s Hedges snd FIvergreens. . J so 

Youatt snd Spooner on the Horse .. 1 50 

Vouatt and >fartln on Cattle . j .50 

Vonatt oa the Hog. . 1 00 

Vouatt on Sheep.!' 1 30 

O. J. Ai Co. keep In Htock the following Dooksi 

Art of Raw Filing_(Holly). 73 

Harry's F’rnlt Ganlen ...!."!!!!!.! 175 

Hement'i Poulterer’s (fompanlon.2 Ml 

Hridgernsn’s Young Gardener’s Assistant. 2 50 

Hrandt's Age of Horses, -Ffogllsh orOerman). so 

Hiirr’s Vegetables ol America. . 500 

Carpenter's and Joiner's Hand Hook (Holly).!... 73 

Dead Shot; or Sportsman's Complete Guide; Engrav¬ 
ings from Frank Forester... . . 1 75 

Downing's (fottage ICeshtences.. g 00 

Downing's F’rnlu and Fruit Trees of America. 8 00 

Downing's Itural F:asays. 5 oo 

Flint (Charles L.) on Urasaea.... . 3.50 

Flint’s Milch Cows snd Dsiry Fsnning . 2 50 

Frank F'oreeter’s Horse and Horserosnsblp, 8 vo, gilt 

backs, 2 vols. ....jo 00 

Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 8 vo, llnt^ paper, gilt 

backs, 2 vols .. 7 

Frank F'orester's FUh and Flslilng. ^o, gilt back, 160 

engravings. 5 jo 

Frank F'orester's Coinplole Manual for Young Sporta- 

niei). Crown 8 vo, gill back... g 00 

Fnller's Fore*t Tree Cultuiist.!,... 1 so 

Gray's How Plants urow .!.!..!! 1’25 

Gray's MannsI of Hoiany and Lessons In one Vol.!!...! 4 00 

Hnrazlhy't Grape Cnltnre and Wine .Making... . 5 00 

Harris' InsecU Injnrinns to Veaelnllon, plain 4J», col'd 5 00 

Hslfield’s American House Carpenter. . .... 8.50 

Iluainann's Grapes ft Wine. . i go 

Jennlnes* Ilrfrse Training Made Easy. 1 35 

Jennings on Calllo . 175 

Jenning* on Sheep, Rwlnc, and Poultry. 1 73 

Jenidng* on the Horse and his Diseases. 1 75 

Johnson's (Prof. R. W.) Eways on Manures. 1 25 

Kathrins. Ry Timothy TItcomb. j 30 

Langstrolh on the Honey Hce . j oO 

.MsylicWs Iltiisirated Horae Doctor . g go 

.Mayhew's Illnsirated Horse Management . 8 SO 

Mayhew's Ifrsctlcnl Book-Keeping for F'srmers. 90 

Blanks for do. do. . 1 20 

.McMahon's American Gardener .. . 2 50 

Morrell's American Shepherd. 1 7.5 

,My F'srm of Fldgcwood... 1 73 

Psrkmsn's Book of Hoses. 8 OO 

Parsons on the Hose ... .. 1.50 

ilnry, Hon. Jostali) on Soiling Cattle.. 1 23 

nd’s Hulbs .. 8 00 

Hand's F’towers for Parlor and Garden . 8(0 

Rand's Garden Flowers. g 00 

Register of linral Adairs_(bound)...4 Vols .. each . 1 mi 

Rural Studies. 1 73 

Scribner's Ready Reckoner snd Log Book. 80 

Hllloway's Modern Carpentry. 2 00 

Strong's Grape Cnttiire .. g oo 

Ten A^rros F.nnugh.. ... 1 io 

The Dog; By Dinks, Mavhes',and Itulchlnson.—FIdIted 

by Frank F'oresler, <’rown Bvo. S 00 

Tucker's Register of Itural Alfalra. 80 

Vaux's Vlllna and Cottages. J oO 

Watson'* American Home Gaixlmi . 2 00 

Woodward'* Annual, KkrT.Poiior, 73c, cloth, 1 OO 

Woo<lward'» C-ountry Homes. 1 30 

iVoodward's Graperle*, etc. ISO 

Youmau's llouseholtl huicnee . 2 28 
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, 2.50 p.r 

established ism* 



the 

GEEAT AMERICAN 

tea company 

HAVE JUST RECEIVED 

TWO FULL CARGOES 

OF THE 

finest new crop teas. 

■ ■Ki rr riUET^T^ lay ship Golden State. 

?2,000 HALF CHESTS by ship 
I, acidition to these 

Teas, the Company are «<>"sbantly leceivm 

tE:roSl^Sh - ^-or iineness and deiica- 

r«i o«>.i »"“■« ■“ 

^Isr^ThrAmerlcan house in China or Japan makes large 
fiVa nn their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
reth-ed merchants In the country have made their immense 

^“sr^The'BSef mak^^^^^^ upon the foreign ex- 

change used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d.°The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent, in 

4tln ■ On its arrival liere it is sold hy the 
Pnrchaser sells it to the Specnlator m ^voices ot 1000 to 
2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 pei cei . 

Stln The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale lea Bealei 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the t\ holesale 
••Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 

Ith. Tlie Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
•a profit of 13 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The , Retailer sells it to the Consumer for all the 
T*EOFIT HE CAST GET. ■ • 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
:add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
tlie consumer has to pay.' And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

AVe propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
•our con’cspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
•amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
•consumers in all parts of the United States can receive theii 
Teas at tlie same price (with the small additional expense 
•of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware¬ 
houses in this city. 

Some parties incinlre of us how they sliali proceed to get 
ap a Club. The answer is simply this; Let each person 
wishing to join in a Club, say how much tea or cofl'ee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paperorin our circulars. Write tlie names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on tlie list as seen in the Club 
Order published below, and when the Club is complete send 
it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in sep¬ 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, witli tlie 
cost, so there need he no confusion in their distribution— 
eacli party getting exactly wliat he orders, and no more. 
The cost of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending Cinh or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-office Drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections hy express; 
hut larger orders we will forward hy express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to tlie 
party getting up tlie Club. Our profits are small, but we will 
he as liberal as we can atford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac¬ 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can he returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in Hew York, as the list of prices will show. 


TTvrmORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $l.W,best $1.35 per pound. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GBOOND COFFEE,202 

Hotels, S 3 loon^ Bool dms ^oese n,,,, n,ticle 

use large quantities of Coffee, ca DINNER COF- 

Fot boo.^....b 

V— fsrr »*t po- be P.f 

chasing their Teas of the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. S81 hnJ VESEY STREET. 

Post-Offl.ee Box, 5643, New Y'ork City. 

evidence after a YEAR’S trial. 

Treasury Department, 
Fourth Auditor’s Office, Washington, Dec 1 
Inclosed herewith I send you our regulai list foi Decern 
her It is now twelve months since we began the rise ot youi 

^^^as ai d coffees, and I am pleased in being able to say that 
the sat sfaction derived from the use of said articles by the 
club, instead of being confined to indmd- 
ml instances is universal and, I think I may safely say, 
without exception. Tlianking you for the many favors re- 
Teived at yS hands, I am, sirs, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, CARPENTER. 


Saxonville, Mass., May Gtli, 1867. 

To the Great American Tea Company, 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, Bew York. 
Gents’.-The order I sent you on -23d April for Teas came 
saLohandonthe 1st May, and the 

wa”ded by M. U. Express. Every one seems deliglited with 
the quality of your Teas. The information spread like a 
prairie on fire, from liouse to house, tliat Teas of excellent 
quality and delicious flavor were to be had for $1, and $1.2o 
ner Ih as the enclosed order speaks more in praise of your 
teas than I am capable of, knowing that only fourteen days 
lias elapsed between the first order and the second. 

Many thanks for the complimentary package, and you 
will please forward this my second order for $62.30 soon as 
convenient, 

I remain, yours respectfully, 

JOHN HEMINGWAY, 

Saxonville, Mass. 

CLUB ORDER. 

Edwards, St. Lawrence Co., N. IT.,' 
Junes, 1867. 

The Great Ajiekioah Tea Company, 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sir: I herewith send you another order for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our patronage. As a further, evidence that 
the subscribers were satisfied, yon will observe that I send 
you the names of all those that sent before wlio were nearly 
out of Tea, with a large addition of new subscribers. Ac¬ 
cept my tliaiiks for the complimentary package. Ship this 
as tlie other, and oblige. , ' • 

Your ob’t servant, DAVID C. MoKEE. 


j^-otn the American Agriculturist. 

The Gre.vt Amerioak Tea Company. To Queries . 
Before admitting tlieir advertisement, we learned that a 
large number of our clerks and others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company with¬ 
out its being known who they were, and that tliey liad been 
liiglily pleased with tlieir purchases, both as to quality and 
price and were all recommending tlieir friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisemen for mmiy 
months, and received no complaints,-we conclude theie 
is 110 huml^ug about the establisliment. 

Commercial Enterprise.—Among the 
many things for which New York Merchants are famous, is 
the magnitude of tlieir enterprises, and the far-Teachm„ 
character of their ventures. The operations ot the pi esent 
day tlirow those of a few years back quite into the sliade, 
and often equal those of a similar kind 111 comin^ei ci 
marts of the Old AVorld. The recent large purchases o Tea 
by The Great American Tea Company have taken the 
tiade by surprise,, and are rather 

Tlie taking up of two cargoes within a week, compnsin 
12,331 packages Black, and 22,849 do. Japan for 
consumption, at a cost of about a million and a lialf of dol¬ 
lars, indicates the extensive nature of the Company s bus 
ness, and deserves a passing notice at our bands._ I he con¬ 
sumption of Tea in this Country is largely on the increase. 
Shipping and C ommercial List, N. T., May lo, i»o7. 
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PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ^ ft. 

MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c„ 80c., 90c., best $1 per ft. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $ 1 . 10 , best $1.23 per pound. 
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AGAINS 

and for 

The Good, the True and the Beautif 

OTHIE 


Little Corporal 

Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- . 
sally to be THE BEST PAPER for Bovs axd 
Girls ever published in this country. 

s edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, and 

EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

• luines begin July or January. Back Nos. supplied. 
Terms, Ouo Dollar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 
great INDUCEMENTS are offered to those j 
' wbo wish to raise clubs. ^ 

W Address, ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, 
CuiCAOo, 111 
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$31 03 

IV. B.—All -villages anil towns wlierc a larg 
nnmbei- i-esitle, by Clubbing togetlier, can re¬ 
duce tlie cost of tlieir Teas and Coffees about 
one-tbird (beside tlie Express cliai-ges,) by 
sending directly to “Tlie Great American 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. - 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters and 
orders to the (as below, no more, no less). 

; Great American Tea Company, i 

i Nos. 3 1 and 33 VESEY-ST., 

I Post;Office Box, 5,643, New York City. i 
1 .. ... 


^EE ADVERTISEMENT OF PLANTATION 

® in November No., the Freedman’s Bureau have now 
reduced wages $6 and $Y a month. PlantiUj, u ill be mo e 
profitable than e ver before, now is the time. __ 

LATEST AND MOST POPULAR WORK. 

Sales at the rate of 500 Copies per day, making a total of 
28,000 Copies in about a month. 

KATHEINA: Her Life and Mine: in a Poem. By J. G. 
Holland, author of “ Bitter Sweet.” One vol., 12mo. 
Price $1.50; full gilt, $-2.50. 

The “N YL Independent” savs: “It is sweet with purity 
and noble with aspiration. It is thoughtful and earnest, 
and most sincere. Its reverence for woman is religious. 
Less delightful and rare than ‘ Bitter Sweet, it is perhaps 
more even and assured.” 

Copies sent post-paid on receipt of price, or one given to 
each new subscriber to Hopes at Home, ($3 per annum). . 

SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N ew Y ork. 

■riir niiniOTlAM ^ large, live, eight page monthly, 
THE GHKIollAN, religious, and family paper, coii- 
taiiig facts, incidents, tales, sketches, music, poetry, exposi¬ 
tions, stories, and pictures for the young, large print lor the 
old, something for saints and sinners, one and all. No sec- 
tariaiiism, controversy, politics, pulls, pills, or patent 
clues admitted. Only 60 cents a year, in advance. Teii 
copies .$5. Send 10 cents for 

foiUptit Vol. Ill, commences Jan. 1, 1868. Snbscuheis le- 

ceived before Dec. 20, have Nov. and U®®- 

One buiulvecl new, stirring Tracts lor^$l. Aden ess 

SoRiMi-RAL Tract Repository, 19 Lindall Street, 

Boston, Mass., 

ill the rear of the Post-Office. ____ 

Wester SI Fai’ssiei*. 

Acknowledged to be the leading,F.wn Journal in the 
ATest, and the finest Ilural ISIagazine in America, Only $l.o0 
a year, and a premium worth 50 cents to each subscribei. 
Agents wanted eyery'^t"^^^^'®* Immense inducements in the 

wav of Dremiums. Samples free. Address 
■vvay oi pimuiuuis. Q ^ bland, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE VEHY HIG-HEST PRIZE. 
The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 

AVas conferred on the representative of the 

Grover & Baker Sewing Machines, 

At the Exposition Vniverselle, Paris, 1867, 

Thus attesting their great superiority over all other Sew- 
iiig Machines. Salesrooms, 49o Broad way, New Yoik. 

At the Fair of the American Institute just closed, the 
Florence Sewing Machine has again carried oil the honoi s, 
U having been'awarded the First Prise, over all competi¬ 
tors^ This triumph folloiving close upon the award of the Go7d 
3Iedal (tlie lilghest prize) at the Fair of the Mechanics Asso. 
elation at Lowell, (the great Fair of New England), in Octo¬ 
ber, establishes beyond question . the 
Florence, as a family Sewing Macbme. SeucI loi a Ciicular. 
505 Broadway. New Y^ork. . 

Brooklyn Office, 431 Fulton-street. 
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